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PREFACE. 


This  commentary  is  longer  than  I  intended^  but  it  might  have 
been  much  longer  than  it  is  if  I  had  fiUed  the  notes  with  quotations 
as  some  editors  have  done^  or  with  exclamations  as  others.  I 
have  had  but  one  object  in  view^  that  of  helping  students  and 
general  readers,  of  whom  no  Latin  writer  has  more  than  Eorace, 
to  understand  his  poems  in  their  letter  and  spirit^  so  fiiir  as  I 
nnderstead  them  myaelf.  The  author  k  much  mixed  up  with  his 
poetrj^  to  comprehend  which  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into 
the  character  of  the  man.  It  is  this^  in  fact^  that  makes  Horace  so 
many  admirers,  the  continual  presence,  or  supposed  presence  of 
the  author  in  eyery  page.  I  have  tried  to  show  the  limitations 
wili  which  this  opinion  must  be  received  hj  pointing  out  the  purdy 
artistic^  artificial  character  of  much  that  he  has  written^  and  in 
which  hi«  own  feelings  have  by  numy  been  Buppoeed  to  be  drawn. 
I  BhaU  probably  be  thought  deficient  in  warmth  and  taste  by  some 
who^  having  only  a  general  and  dreamy  acquaintance  with  Horace^ 
the  reflection  in  many  instances  of  slovenly  teaching  in  boyhood^ 
have  been  accustomed  to  find  beauties  where  I  have  seemed  to  find 
defectsj  and  have  invested  some  of  his  poems  with  charms  which  a 
closer  inspection  dispels.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  tried  to  look 
at  eveiy  poem  and  every  word  dispassionately^  and  to  reaUze  as  far 
as  ]>os8ible  the  author^s  mind  while  he  was  writing  it^  and  I  believe 
no  editor  discharges  his  duty  who  does  not  take  that  course.  The 
resnlt  I  have  given^  in  each  case^  in  the  notes  or  introduction^  or 
both;  and  in  order  to  help  the  reader  to  formhis  ownjudgmentj 
I  have  added^  in  such  cases  as  admitted  of  it^  the  substance  of  each 
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poem  in  the  fonn  of  an  Argament.  This  serves  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  conspective  view  of  the  poem  and  its  scope^  and  the  con- 
nexion  of  the  different  parts^  and  often  supplies  a  word  or  sentence 
which  it  otherwise  might  be  necessary  to  ti*anslate  in  a  note.  The 
Arguments  and  Introductions  will  be  found  to  relieve  the  notes 
considerably. 

I  have  done  my  best  to  determine  the  merits  of  the  various 
readings^  and  to  choose  in  every  disputed  case  the  best^  according 
to  my  judgment.  I  have  given  in  a  note  the  amount  of  authority 
for  each  disputed  reading  that  I  have  adopted^  and  there  is  not  a 
word  in  the  text  which  has  not  good  MS.  authority.  ^'Lectiones 
ex  conjectura  profectas  tanquam  pestem  a  contextu  procul  me 
removisse  dico'.^^  To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  look  upon 
Bentley  as  a  benefactor  to  the  text  of  Horace^  this  statement  will 
not  be  acceptable.  I  have  in  no  single  instance  adopted  a  con- 
jecture  of  Bentley^s  or  any  body  else^s ',  nor  have  I  proposed  any 
myself.  The  antiquity,  genuineness^  and  number  of  the  MSS.  of 
Horace  that  have  been  collated  by  scholars  of  great  respectability, 
as  well  as  the  authority  of  the  Scholiasts  and  quotations  in  early 
writers,.  all  con\bine  to  supply  materials  for  a  more  perfect  text  of 
Horace  than  we  can  get  of  almost  any  other  writer.  Opinions  will 
always  differ  as  to  the  choice  of  readings^  but  to  desert  the  MSS. 
and  resort  to  conjecture  in  the  case  of  this  author  I  hold  to  be 
inexcusable.  I  have  not  seen  the  smallest  excuse  for  it  in  any 
single  instance^  and  with  this  opinion  I  can  only  look  upon  the 
numerous  conjectural  readings  of  Bentley  (nearly  all  of  which  I 
have  referred  to  in  thc  notes)  as  so  many  instances  of  false  taste 
and  perverted  ingenuity.  Orelli,  who  was  not  wanting  in  respect 
for  Bentley,  says,  "  conjecturae  summi  Critici,  etsi  semper  sagaces 
et   acutae^   admodum   raro   a   circumspecto  Critico   probari  nunc 

1  H.  Stophens,  Diatar.  ii.  p.  46. 

*  [The  editor  ha«  made  a  mistake  here.  There  aie  seTenJ  panagee  in  which  he  haa 
accepted  oonjectural  readings ;  and  he  has  in  some  cases  informed  the  reader  that 
they  are  oonjectural.  I  bclieve  however  that  the  cditor  has  not  admittcd  any  of 
B^tley^s  conjectaroB»  and  those  which  he  has  4iccepted  firom  others  are  few  and  not 
like  BenUey'».] 
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pofisimt'/'  Nor  do  I  thiiik  he  is  mnch  more  happy^  in  most  in« 
stances  (especially  in  the  Odes)^  in  his  choice  of  readings  than  in 
his  conjectnres.  He  was  always  liable  to  be  misled  hj  want  of  ear 
and  poetical  taste^  as  well  as  by  the  excess  of  a  pmrient  sagaeity^ 
and  an  nnbounded  egotism.  The  text  in  this  edition  will  be  fonnd  to 
differ  less  from  OrelU^s  than  from  any  other.  Where  it  does  so  the 
reason  is,  I  think^  always  giyen  in  the  notes.  He  collated  some 
exceUent  MSS.^  especially  three  in  the  library  at  Beme^  of  whieh 
the  oldest  he  places  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  centnry  or  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  ninth^  and  the  other  two  in  the  tenth.  His  other 
MSS.  were  one  of  St.  (Jallen  nearly  complete^  and  another  of 
Ziirich  containing  the  Odes^  Epodes^  and  Ars  Poetica^  both  of 
which  he  says  are  of  the  tenth  century.  Other  MSS.  referred  to 
in  these  notes  are  the  Yatican  and  other  Boman  MSS.  collated  by 
Fea  (1811) ;  twenty-three  MSS.  in  the  Boyal  Library  at  Paris 
oollated  by  Pottier  (1828),  varying  in  age  from  the  tenth  to  the 
thirteenth  centnry;  and  sundry  others  quoted  with  or  without 
name  by  Lambinus  (1577*),  Cmquius  (1611*),  Torrentius  (1608*), 
and  Bentley  (1711).  Of  the  last  the  most  important  are  four 
GoIIated  by  Cruqnius,  and  known  as  the  Blandinian  MSS.  belonging 
to  the  monks  of  a  Benedictine  monasteiy  in  Manders,  and  which 
were  very  soon  afterwards  destroyed  with  the  monastery  by  fire. 
The  oldest  of  these,  which  is  appealed  to  as  a  great  authority,  but 
which  was  certainly  more  oflben  wrong  than  right  in  the  instances 
in  which  Cmquius  quotes  it,  was  said  to  tbe  earlier  than  the  ninth 
eentury.  On  the  margin  of  this  MS.  Cmquius  found  some  old 
notes,  which,  as  he  says,  with  infinite  pains  he  deciphered,  and  he 
has  added  them  to  his  own  commentary  in  a  separate  form.  These 
scholia  are  referred  to  under  the  abbreviated  title  of  Comm.  Cmq. 
They  are  chiefly  made  up  of  the  oommentaries  of  Acron  and  Por- 
phyrion,  with  some  additions  apparently  irom  other  old  authori- 
ties.     The  readings  of  these  three  Scholiasts  help  out  the  MSS., 

*  Vol.  iL  p.  97. 

^  *' Vide  quo  provectiiB  ait  pmrigme  oorrigendi  **  (Bentley  on  Dan^  Heihaiis :  note 
jxpan,  S.  ii.  4.  16). 

*  TheBe  are  not  the  earUest  editaons,  bnt  thote  that  I  have  nsed. 
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though  Bometimes  they  are  not  supported  by  any  that  are  known 
now. 

The  editions  that  I  have  consnlted  I  wiU  not  tire  the  reader  by 
enumerating.  No  classical  author  has  been  edited  and  commented 
upon  so  often  as  Horace.  The  editions  I  have  always  referred  to 
when  a  difficulty  of  interpretation  occurred  are  those  of  Ascensius 
(1519)^  with  the  scholia  of  Acron  and  Porphyrion^  Lambinus^ 
Cruquius  (for  his  commentator)^  Torrentius,  Gesner,  Doering,  Dil- 
lenburger^  and  Orelli.  From  these  I  have  got  real  help^  especially 
from  Torrentius^  whose  commentary  is  in  general  clear^  leamed^  and 
judicious.  I  have  often  referred  to  the  French  editors  Sanadon  and 
Dacier^  but  their  judgment  is  not  to  be  trusted.  The  old  edition  of 
Landini^  published  at  Morence  in  1482^  and  reprinted  at  Yenice  the 
next  year^  is  in  my  possession^  and  will  be  found  frequently  referred 
to  for  various  readings  as  "  Ven.  1483,''  or  simply  '^  Ven.''  Pea  has 
a  good  many  sensible  notes,  but  I  have  found  him  most  useful  for 
inscriptions,  of  which  he  gives  several.  Jani  and  Mitscherlich  have 
edited  the  Odes,  but  are  so  redundant  in  quotation  and  admiring 
exclamation,  that  their  commentaries  are  disagreeable.  The  Satires 
are  much  indebted  to  the  leaming  and  diligence  of  Heindorf,  whose 
copious  notes  and  judicious  prefaces  must  be  of  use  to  any  one  who 
consults  them,  though  his  text  I  do  not  think  is  always  well  chosen. 
His  notes  on  law-terms  are  valuable,  but  in  such  matters  I  have 
been  chiefly  indebted  to  the  judgment  of  my  friend  and  coadjutor 
Mr.  Long,  whose  advice  I  have  likewise  followed  in  many  other 
particulars. 

I  have  not  entered  at  any  length  upon  the  chronology  of  Horace^s 
poems.  I  have  referred  to  the  subject  in  the  Introduction,  and 
have  done  my  best  to  determine  the  date  of  each  poem  so  far  as 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  argue  upon.  The  principal  autho- 
rities  on  this  subject  now  relied  upon  and  referred  to  in  tliis  book 
are  Pranke  (Fasti  Horatiani,  Berlin,  1889)  and  Kirchner  (Quaes- 
tiones  Horatianae,  Leipzig,  1834).  These  two  writers  differ  mate- 
riaUy  £rom  one  another^  and  both  of  them  fix>m  Bentley>  who  in  his 
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Preface  has  laid  down  a  scheme  determining  the  dates  of  the  several 
books,  without  stating  the  grounds  on  which  he  founds  it.  It 
will  be  seen  that  I  prefer  Franke^s  opinion  on  this  subject  to 
Kirchner^s,  but  that  there  are  many  instances  in  which  his  zeal 
appears  to  outstrip  his  judgment  in  determining  the  date  of 
particular  poems. 

Of  tiie  other  books  that  I  have  used  I  have  been  most  indebted 
to  Estre^s  Prosopographeia  Horatiana  (Anlsterdam^  1846)^  a  most 
favourable  specimen  of  industry  and  judgment. 

I  have  studied  with  much  pleasure  the  fragments  of  the-Greek 
Lyric  poete,  with  whoae  entire  works  Horace  must  have  been 
familiar.  The  little  that  is  lefb  may  make  us  moum  for  what  is 
lost.  So  much  beauty  has  perished  as  the  world  will  never  see 
again.  There  is  more  power  of  tenderness  and  passionate  feeling 
in  some  of  Sappho^s  small  firagments  than  in  all  that  Horace  ever 
wrote.  Such  passages  of  these  poets  as  he  appears  to  have  imitated^ 
intentionally  or  otherwise^  I  have  given^  so  far  as  they  can  be 
gathered  from  the  fragments  now  remaining^  the  edition  of  which 
bj  Bergk  (Leipzig^  1843)  is  that  which  I  have  used.  Most  of 
them  had  been  quoted  before. 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  I  have  not  loaded  the  notes  with  nearly 
80  many  quotations  as  most  who  have  gone  before  me.  I  have 
tried  to  oonfine  myself  to  such  passages  as  throw  light  upon  the 
text^  or  appear  to  have  been  imitated  by  or  copied  from  Horace. 
When  I  have  met  with  a  quotation  in  any  of  the  late  commentators 
that  appeared  to  have  originated  from  himself^  I  have  given  his 
name.  Where^  on  the  other  hand^  as  is  the  case  very  ofben^  the 
quotation  is  only  one  of  the  common  stock  that  has  accumulated 
from  the  Scholiasts  downwards,  I  have  given  credit  for  it  to  no  one, 
but  do  not  on  that  account  wish  to  have  the  credit  of  it  myself. 
If  any  have  been  suggested  by  my  own  memory  or  reading^  I  have 
not  inquired  whether  others  had  thought  of  them  before^  and  shall 
hope  that  I  may  not  appear  to  have  de&auded  any  one.     I   have 
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been  careftil  as  far  as  possible  to  let  Horaoe  illustrate  himself^ 
without  however  distracting  the  reader  by  referring  him  back- 
wards  and  forwards  to  passages  that  will  throw  no  light  upon  the 
text. 

The  MSS.  generally  and  most  of  the  editions  have  inscriptions 
or  headings  to  the  different  poems.  That  these  were  not  given 
them  by  Horace  himself  is  clear^  but  they  appear  in  the  earliest 
MSS.,  and  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
grammarians  almost  contemporary  with  the  author.  They  vary 
very  mueh  in  the  different  MSS.,  and  as  they  are  quite  arbitrary 
modem  editors  have  seen  the  propriety  of  abandoning  them.  At 
the  same  time^  as  Kirchner  says  justly  enough  (Qu.  Hor.  p.  20)^ 
they  have  their  value  as  showing  the  opinion  of  very  early  gram- 
marians  as  to  the  scope  of  the  different  poems^  and  I  have  accord- 
ingly  referred  to  them  where  they  could  be  of  any  use  in  settling 
disputed  points. 

I  had  supposed  before  I  began  that  much  that  now  appears  in 
the  notes  might  be  omitted  by  merely  referring  the  reader  to  the 
Dictionaries  of  Antiquities  and  Biography  edited  by  Dr.  Smith. 
But  valuable  as  those  works  are^  I  found  that  the  articles  were  not 
and  could  not  be  so  drawn  up  as  to  save  the  necessity^  in  many 
instances^  of  independent  notes  in  sucli  a  commentary  and  for 
such  an  author  as  this.  I  have  often  referred  to  them^  and  if 
I  ought  to  have  done  so  ofbener  the  omission  has  been  unin- 
tentional. 

I  meant  at  first  to  give  an  Index  of  the  principal  words^  to  form 
a  Concordance  at  the  end  of  the  Yolume;  but  I  found  there  was  no 
room  for  it^  and  I  hope  that^  as  I  have  made  the  Index  to  the 
notes  pretty  copious,  and  have  given  a  full  Index  of  Proper  Names 
expressed  or  referred  to  in  the  text^  the  want  of  the  other  Index 
will  not  be  much  felt. 

I  had  boped  it  would  be  possible  to  give  cngravings  of  a  few 
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coins^  medals^  vases^  &c.^  to  illustrate  yarious  allasions ;  but  the 
Publishers  are  anxious  to  keep  the  price  of  the  work  as  moderate  as 
they  can^  and  the  engravings  have  therefore  been  omitted. 


ARTHUR  MACLEANE. 


Bbighton, 

March,  1853. 


PREFACE 


TO   THE   SECOND   EDITION. 


The  publishers  of  this  edition  of  Horace  thought  that  the  original 
volume  was  large  enough,  and  aceordingly  in  revising  it  I  have 
struck  out  £rom  the  notes  as  much  as  I  have  added.  K  the  editor 
had  corrected  his  own  work  under  the  same  restrictions^  he  must 
have  done  the  same.  The  additions  in  the  notes  are  jnarked 
thus  [  ] .  They  are  more  numerous  in  the  notes  on  the  Satires 
and  EpistleS;  than  in  the  notes  on  the  Odes. 

Mr.  Macleane  had  editions  of  Horace  and  also  other  books  which 
I  do  not  possess,  and  I  have  therefore  not  been  able  to  verify  all  the 
references.  But  the  number  which  I  have  not  verified  is  very  small 
compared  with  the  whole  number  of  references;  and  with  the  ex- 
ceptions  just  mentioned  I  have  verified  all.  Ferhaps  I  ought  to  say 
that  I  intended  to  examine  all;  but  as  they  are  very  numerous^  it  is 
probable^  indeed  it  is  certain^  that  I  have  overlooked  some.  How- 
ever,  they  are  not  many.  I  have  corrected  without  remark  the 
errors  which  I  observed  in  the  notes,  but  there  are  still  some  which 
I  have  overlooked.  The  time  which  was  allowed  for  the  revision 
and  the  printing  wafi  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  do  what  I  under- 
took  with  as  much  care  as  I  would  willingly  have  given  to  the 
work.  Those  who  will  compare  the  two  editions  will  see  what  I 
have  done. 

Besides  occasionally  consulting  the  last  edition  of  Orelli^  I  have 
used  other  books  which  are  mentioned  in  the  notes.     I  have  read 
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Ritter^s  Commentaiy^  and  I  have  got  good  matter  firom  it.  Bitter 
is  a  sharp  eritic  and  a  leamed  man^  who  has  done  something  for 
the  explanation  of  Horace^  and  I  acknowledge  my  obligations  to 
him.  It  is  his  bosiness  to  excnse  himself^  if  he  can^  for  writing 
some  absurd  notes  and  proposing  some  interpretations  which  no 
sensible  man  will  accept. 

I  have  also  used  for  the  Satires  and  Epistles  Ejiiger^s  school 
edition^  with  German  notes.  It  is  a  veiy  useftil  book.  The  notes 
prove  that  the  editor  has  good  judgment^  and  what  we  in  this 
country  call  sound  common  sense^  in  which  many  leamed  editors 
are  very  deficient. 

I  have  not  touched  Mr.  Macleaue^s  arguments  and  introductions^ 
except  in  very  few  cases ;  nor  have  I  added  ^ny  thing  on  the  chro- 
ToxAogy  of  the  poems^  except  a.  little  here  and  there.  Mr.  Macleane 
has  done  this  veiy  well.  He  judiciously  abstained  &om  fixing 
dates  where  there  is  no  evidence^  unlike  many  critics  who  have 
sometimes  fixed  them  without  evidence  and  oometimes  contrary  to 
evidence.  Indeed^  most  commentators  have  very  imperfect  concep- 
tions  of  the  nature  of  proof  j  and  it  would  be  a  great  improvement 
if  they  could  be  taught  in  some  way  not  to  confound  hypotheses 
and  guesses  with  probable  conclusions  and  demonstration. 

I  shall  here  put  a  question  whidi  some  people  may  think  unne- 
cessary;  but  I  do  not  think  so.  When  a  man  has  been  used  to 
read  a  book  at  intervals  for  half  a  century^  he  may  reasonably  ask 
himself  whether  he  has  been  wastinghis  time^  and  whether  other 
persons  may  not  do  the  same.  There  are  only  few  books  worth 
reading  often  or  much ;  but  Horace  is.  one  of  them.  He  lived  with 
some  of  the  chief  men  of  an  age  when  the  Boman  polity  was  chang- 
ing  into  a  form  which  has  had  a  lasting  influence  on  Europe^  and 
through  Europe  on  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  his  writings  havc 
made  us  &miliar  with  the  man  himself^  with  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  the  character  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  manners  of  the 
day.  Horace^s  g^ood  sense  makes  his  Satires  and  Epistles  ahnost  as 
intelligible  and  as  instructive  as  if  they  were  written  now ;  for  the 
best  part  of  them  is  independent  of  the  allusions  to  things  and  per- 
sons^  and  many  of  the  allusions  are  not  more  obscure  than  similar 
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aUusions  in  modern  writings  become  after  a  few  years.  Horace  did 
a  good  deal  to  improve  the  Latin  language^  and  he  took  the  liberty^ 
which  he  defendg^  of  saying  many  things  in  a  new  way.  His 
poetical  power  was  great  and  varied ;  and  if  he  had  possessed  more 
energy  of  character^  he  might  have  done  even  more  than  he  has. 
But  what  he  has  left  is  a  proof  of  his  talent.  He  gave  the  Romans^ 
as  far  as  their  language  would  permit^  a  set  of  lyrical  compositions 
both  in  matter  and  form  not  unworthy  copies  or  imitations  of  the 
Greek ;  and  though  such  imitation  is  a  confession  of  inferiority  and 
sometimes  is  feeble  and  trifling^  he  still  shows  that  he  could  infuse 
the  vigour  of  the  Latin  tongue  into  the  measures  of  Sappho  and 
Alcaeus^  and  present  to  us  a  variety  of  natural  and  pleasing 
images  in  language  simple^  concise^  and  expressive.  A  last  careful 
reading  of  Horace^s  lyric  poems^  afber  a  long  acquaintance  with 
them^  has  made  me  estimate  them  higher  than  I  did^  and  even 
when  he  is  less  successful^  I  feel  more  indulgence  towards  the  poet 
for  daring  so  much  and  doing  it  so  well. 

Mr.  Macleane  has  made  some  judicious  remarks  on  Horace  in  his 
Introduction ;  and  a  recent  writer  in  '*  Blackwood^s  Magazine '' 
(No.  DCXXX.),  ^'On  the  Causes  of  Horace^s  Popularity/'  hae 
written  an  instructive  and  agreeable  essay. 

But  how  do  we  know  that  we  have  what  Horace  wrote  ?  A  work 
which  has  come  down  to  us  from  a  very  remote  time  by  successive 
transcriptions  must  contain  many  errors.  Even  books  when  they 
have  been  often  reprinted  differ  very  much  from  the  original.  The 
general  consent  of  the  manuscripts  of  Horace  is  the  only  evidence 
of  what  he  wrote ;  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  diversities  in  the 
text  are  not  more  than  they  are.  But  these  diversities  are  sufficient 
to  prove  that  in  many  passages  we  cannot  discover  the  true  read- 
ings^  and  we  never  shall.  It  is  the  business  of  tfae  critic  to  use  the 
documentary  evidence  of  the  manuscripts^  and  to  attempt  to  derive 
from  the  various  readings  some  probable  conclusion.  Tbis  branch 
of  the  critical  art  requires  greatlabour,  judgment^  aud  taste^  and  we 
are  much  indebted  to  scholars  for  what  they  have  done  towards 
establishing  the  text  of  Horace  and  other  ancient  writers.  I  have 
had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  do  any  thing  for  Horace  in  this 
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matter.  I  do  not  feel  tbat  I  bave  any  peculiar  aptitude  for  this 
kind  of  work^  and  tbe  same  may  be  said  of  many  wbo  bave  under- 
takeu  it.  I  bave^  bowever^  noticed  nearly  all  tbe  variations  in 
Ritter^s  text^  and  I  tbink  tbat  some  of  tbem  are  improvements.  I 
have  notioed  also  some  of  Eeller^s  readings  in  tbe  Odes,  but  I  bave 
found  very  little  in  tbem  tbat  seems  to  me  of  any  vahie. 

Wben  tbe  manuscripts  agree^  and  tbere  is  notbing  unintelli- 
gible,  it  is  consistent  witb  tbe  evidence  to  let  a  passage  stand  as  it 
is,  and  it  is  inconsistent  to  attempt  to  improve  it.  Wben  tbere  is 
diversity  of  readings  in  any  case,  we  must  determine  wbich  we  will 
aceept  on  a  balance  of  probabilities.  If  no  reading  gives  a  sufficient 
sense^  we  may  endeavour  to  extract  from  tbe  supposed  false  readings 
something  wbicb  does  give  a  sense  and  may  be  wbat  tbe  copiers 
would  have  written  if  they  had  taken  due  care.  Many  excellent 
eorrections  bave  been  made  in  tbis  way,  and  tbey  commend  tbem- 
selves  to  oor  judgment  as  true,  tbat  is,  as  possessing  sufficient 
probability  to  be  aocepted  as  true. 

Tbere  is  another  method  wbicb  we  may  use  in  deciding  between 
conflicting  readings^  and  also  in  determining  whetber  a  passage^ 
wbere  there  is  no  variation  in  tbe  readings^  may  be  considered 
genuine.  In  tbe  case  of  Horace^  for  example,  if  we  study  tbe 
general  purpose  of  eacb  poem^  if  we  bave  made  ourselves  well  ac- 
quainted  witb  bis  manner  of  expression  and  bis  poetic  colouring^ 
and  if  we  fix  our  attention  closely  on  all  the  words  of  a  given  pas- 
sage,  and  tbe  connexion  of  the  wbole  passage  witb  tbat  wbicb 
preoedes  and  follows,  we  may  often  determine  witb  great  probability 
wbat  he  intended  to  write,  where  tbe  evidencc  leaves  it  doubtful ; 
and  we  may  also  determine  wbetber  critics  are  justified  in  putting 
tbeir  own  guesses  in  plaoe  of  tbe  documentary  evidence,  wben  tbeie 
is  no  variation  in  it.  Tbe  power  of  justly  interpreting  is  tberefore 
a  necessary  qualification  for  a  critic  wbo  undertakes  to  settle  a  text 
whetber  ancient  or  modern ;  as  necessary  as  it  is  for  tbe  commen- 
tator  wbo  undertakes  to  explain  bis  autbor.  Tbere  are  indeed  in 
Horaoe  many  passages,  wbere  the  text  may  be  quite  rigbt,  and  yet 
the  interpretation  is  doubtful.  I  have  found  more  of  tbese  passages 
than  I  expected,  and  some  about  wbicb  editors  will  always  differ. 
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Perhaps  nearly  all  the  leaming  that  is  necessary  for  the  explanation 
of  the  text  has  been  eollected* ;  and  future  editors  will  do  the  best 
service  by  applying  to  the  interpretation  of  the  text  the  knowledge 
which  their  predecessors  have  transmitted. 

Bentley  often  employed  the  method  of  interpretation  to  determine 
the  true  reading ;  and  he  thought  that  the  reason  of  the  case  and 
the  matter  (ratio  et  res  ipsa)  were  sometimes  stronger  than  a  hun- 
dred  manuscripts^  as  he  says  in  a  note  on  C.  iii.  27.  In  his  note 
on  V.  5  of  this  Ode,  he  maintains  that  ^  rumpit/  for  which  there  is 
evidence,  is  better  than  ^  rumpat/  for  which  there  is  also  evidence, 
whether  more  or  less,  I  do  not  know.  According  to  Ritter,  the 
evidence  is  for  'rumpat/  This  is  just  an  instance  which  tries  a 
man^s  power,  if  he  will  venture  to  give  reasons,  and  I  think  that 
Bentley^s  argument  is  opposed  by  the  '  ratio  et  res  ipsa.'  Bentley 
says  that '  rumpat '  is  quite  contrary  to  that  which  precedes  (ducat^ 
&c.),  for  it  would  be  a  lucky  thing  for  the  wicked  to  break  off  the 
joumey  which  they  had  begun^  a  lucky  thing  to  retum  home  when 
they  have  discovered  that  they  are  setting  out  inauspiciously.  The 
sense  of  the  whole  passage  then^  as  he  thinks^  is  this: — ^''Let 
certain  evil  omens  accompany  the  wicked.  A  serpent  also  is 
wont  to  interrupt  a  joumey  which  has  been  planned.'^  This  is  a 
very  feeble  addition  to  the  first  stanza ;  and  if  we  take  '  rumpit  ^  as 
Bentley  does^  it  means  that  a  serpent  interrapts  any  person^s  jour- 
ney,  whether  he  is  bad  or  good.  But  the  subsequent  words, '  ego 
cui  timebo/  are  addressed  to  Galatea^  and  all  that  precedes  ought  to 
apply  to  the  wicked ;  and  Horace  prays  that  bad  luck  may  go  with 
them^  when  they  do  go^  and  that  a  bad  sign  may  break  off  a  joumey 
which  they  have  planned ;  and  this  is  the  same  as  saying,  may  they 
not  be  able  to  go  where  they  intend  to  go.  There  is  no  centradic- 
tion  here.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  decide  on  the  other  passage  (v.  16)^ 
whether  we  should  read  '  vetet '  or  '  vetat.'  Bitter  has  '  mmpat/ 
'  vetat :'  Keller  has  '  rumpit/  '  vetet.'     There  is  said  to  be  only  one 


1  Horace  contains  mtaxj  words  which  have  a  technical  meaning :  they  are  words  of 
art.  There  is  one  which  I  intended  to  notioe,  hat  have  omitted,  the  word  *fbrma' 
(Epp.  i.  16.  4),  which,  in  the  langnage  of  the  Agrimensores,  is  a  plan  of  a  pieoe  of  hind, 
cut  on  bronze,  and  perhaps  sometimes  on  other  material. 
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MS.  for  '  vetat/  but  if  this  is  so^  the  pieponderaiice  of  the  evidence 
for  '  vetet^  ooght  not  absolutely  to  decide  in  this  passage.  There 
are  two  objections  to  '  vetat '/  one  is  the  form  '  Teque,'  by  which 
this  line  is  connected  with  the  preceding^  which  contains  '  vivas/ 
and  the  other  is  the  difficulty  of  being  certain  about  the  meaning  of 
'laevus/  which^  as  some  critics  suppose^  signifies  'infaustus/  a 
meaning  which  is  consistent  either  with  Wetet'  or  ^vetat/  If 
'laevus'  signifies  'auspicious/  then  we  have  with  ^vetat^  this 
meaning^  'And  thee  neither  the  auspicious  woodpecker  nor  the 
wandering  crow  forbids  to  go/  which  is  phiinly  not  sense.  I  am  not 
sure  about  the  meaning  of  'vaga/  but  I  think  it  has  aninauspicious 
meaning.  The  passage  is  curious^  and  it  might  be  discussed  before 
a  jury  of  competent  men  under  the  guidance  of  a  judge,  who  would 
prevent  the  advocates  £rom  quarrelling  and  abusing  one  another^  as 
critics  do  sometimes. 

Mr.  Macleane  observes  that  he  has  not  accepted  a  single  con- 
jeeture  made  by  Bentley.  These  conjectures^  it  is  said,  amount  to 
several  hundreds.  As  far  as  I  know,  very  few  of  Bentley^s  con- 
jectures  are  now  accepted  by  any  editor ;  and  this  is  a  strong  con- 
demnation  of  a  man^s  judgment  whose  great  leaming  is  acknow- 
ledged.  It  seems  as  if  Bentley  made  many  of  his  conjectures  first^ 
and  then  tried  to  find  out  reasons  for  them.  Those  who  know  him 
only  by  his  criticisms  on  Miltoi^  and  his  controversial  writings, 
such  as  the  Boyle  Lecture  and  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis^  may  be 
curious  to  leam  how  he  has  handled  a  Latin  poet  in  whom  propriety 
of  expression  and  good  taste  are  conspicuous.  If  Bentley^s  Latin 
notes  were  translated  into  English^  men  who  are  not  scholars^  but 
have  plain  good  sense^  would  find  something  of  the  same  kind  that 
they  might  have  seen  before  in  his  English  writings.  It  is  true 
that  the  notes  on  Horace  did  not  allow  him  quite  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  venting  his  coarse  wit  and  bad  taste  as  his  attack  on  the 
Discourse  on  Free-thinking  by  Antony  Collins,  the  friend  of  John 
Locke  j  but  he  has  done  enough  in  his  Horace  to  show  his  great 
defectsj  and  young  men  shoold  be  wamed  against  being  deluded  by 
a  profuse  display  of  leaming,  which  is  frequently  used  to  support  a 
perverse  ingenuity.   Bentley^s  powers  of  assertion  w^re  strong  :  his 
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logical  capacity  was  not;  and  he  is  as  inferior  to  his  opponent 
Collins  in  honesty  and  just  reasoning  as  he  is  snperior  to  Collins  in 
leaming'^  abose,  and  misrepresentation  '• 

This  work  of  correcting  Horace  and  other  writers  still  goes  on^ 
and  will  go  on  as  long  as  there  are  printers  to  print.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  we  are  going  backwards  or  forwards  in  the  critical  art,  for 
some  of  the  newest  emendations  are  the  worst.  We  have  a  proposal 
by  Lachmann  and  Haupt  (Kdler)  to  write  '  Thynus '  for  ^  Poenus ' 
in  C.  ii.  13^  14.  I  do  not  know  what  objection  these  critics  made 
to  '  Poenus :'  Bentley  has  let  it  pass  unmolested.  '  Thynus '  was 
probably  suggestedby  'Thyna  merce^  (C.  iii.  7.  3),  and  'Bithyna' 
(C.  i.  35.  7 ;  Epp.  i.  6.  33).  Here  the  argument  tums  entirely  on 
the  propriety  of  the  ezpression  'navita  Bosporum  Poenus:'  the 
evidence  is  for  the  common  reading.  Horace  continually  uses 
proper  names  to  give  life  and  complexion  to  his  poetiy^  and  there 
are  instances  in  which  he  uses  them,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  where 
other  proper  names  would  do  as  well  if  they  had  suited  his  verse. 
If  the  '  navita'  must  have  some  life  put  into  him  by  a  name^  I  could 
not  think  of  one  better  than  Poenus^  whether  Horace  used  it  in  the 
larger  or  more  limited  sense  j  nor  if  the  poet  wished  to  put  his 
'  navita^  on  the  road  to  some  great  and  distant  seat  of  commerccj 
could  he  have  chosen  a  more  troublesome  course  for  him  than  beat- 
ing  up  the  Bosporus  against  a  strong  current.  What  the  '  navita 
Thynus '  would  be  doing  there  I  cannot  tell^  as  the  Thyni  were  not 

'  There  is  an  ezample  of  Bentley'8  perverse  argumentation  on  Epod.  r7. 16,  where, 
after  proposing  and  defending  'offensi'  instead  of  'offensae/  at  the  end  of  his  notehe 
says  that  'offensae'  may  atand,  if  a  man  wiU  interpret  it  as  he  does.  His  interpreta- 
tion  may  oertainly  be  accepted.  In  S.  i.  9. 1,  he  inserts  '  nt '  after  '  ibam/  becanse  he 
does  not  like  the  ezpression  'ibam'  alone,  and  he  defends  hia  'nt'  by  qnoting  among 
other  passages  one  from  Terence,  Fhormio,  iv.  8.12 :  'TJt  abii  abs  te,  fit  forte  obyiam  mihi 
Phormio»'  which  is  qnite  a  different  thing.  In  the  same  satire,  t.  86,  he  puts  'Tadatns,' 
a  oonjectnre,  in  the  phioe  of  'vadato,'  becanse,  as  he  says,  in  this  formnla  'respondere' 
is  nsed  absolutely,  and  he  gives  examples,  of  which  there  are  plenty,  but  not  one  where 
the  word  'vadari'  oocurs.  '  Bespondere  vadato '  would  be  as  n^^aras  'respondere 
accusatori;'  and  Bentley  can  only  bring  the  text  to  his  snpposed  standard  of  uni- 
formity  by  changing  '  vadato '  into  '  vadatus,'  and  giving  to  '  vadatus '  a  passive  signi- 
ficatdon,  which  it  appears  that  it  had  in  some  writers  before  Horaoe,  and  some  long 
after  his  time.  It  has  been  suggested  that  'vadato '  is  an  ablative  in  a  passive  sense 
(Kriiger),  a  suggeetion  in  which  there  may  be  something;  and  it  leaves  the  genuine 
reading  nntonehed. 
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a  naral  people;  and  tbe  Foeni  were.  The  'Bosporus'  served 
Horace  on  ihis  occaflion^  and  is  usefiil  again  when  he  speaks  of  soar- 
ing  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  a  bird  (C.  ii.  20.  14)  and  visiting  the 
roaring  Bospoms. 

When  we  have  long  been  aocustomed  to  a  reading^  it  is  very  dif- 
ficnlt  to  accept  another^  even  if  there  is  better  evidence  for  it,  and 
good  reasons.  Thus  in  C.  ii.  20.  13,  Keller  has  '  jam  Daedaleo 
notior  Icaro.'  I  hardly  know  whether  '  ocior  ^  or  '  notior  ^  is  sup- 
ported  by  the  better  evidenee.  Ferhaps  'notior'  is;  and  if  tqb 
accept  it,  we  escape  the  '  Daedaleo  ocior.'  Still  partly  from  habit, 
and  partly  for  other  reasons,  I  am  not  yet  reconciled  to  'notior.' 

In  C.  iii.  4.  9,  'altricis  extra  limen  Apuliae/  the  question  of 
'  Apuliae'  is  hotly  debated.  The  word  '  Apuliae  ^  foUowing  ^Apulo ' 
is  not  the  kind  of  repetition  which  seems  to  me  to  be  an  argument 
against  'Apuliae/  nor  is  the  argument  derived  from  the  quan-* 
tity  of  the  first  two  syllables  in  'Apuliae'  conclusive.  It  is  a 
case  in  which  critics  may  differ;  bufApuliae'  is  now  generally 
condemned.     There  is  a  note  on  this  passage. 

The  boldest  attempt  at  alteration  that  I  kuow  is  in  C.  iii.  24.  4 : 
'  Tyrrhenum  omne  tuis  et  mare  Apulicum/  where  Keller  has  '  ter- 
renum  omne  tuis  et  mare  pubUcum/  and  Bitter  has  '  Tyrrhenum 
omne  tuis  et  mare  Fonticum.'  Bentley  has  said  nothing  against 
the  common  reading.  '  Terrenum^  is  Lachmann^s.  It  is  quite  plain 
that  Horace,  according  to  his  fashion,  would  use  a  proper  name  here, 
and  theMSS.  have  '  Tyrrhenum'  or  some  equivalent  form.  Ithink 
it  is  equally  plain  that  the  verse  would  end  with  some  other  proper 
name,  and  ^Fonticum^  is  supplied  by  some  manuscripts.  Others 
have  'pulicum/  'pubKcum/  'apulicum/  'punicum.'  Here  is  a 
case  of  real  difficulty,  but  it  is  a  most  perverse  selection  to  choose 
'publicum,'  when  we  plainly  require  the  name  of  a  sea  contrasted 
with  the  '  Tyrrhenum.'  If  the  difficulty  about  '  Apulicum'  is  in- 
superable,  we  must  take  '  Fonticum/  which  being  a  proper  name 
answers  one  demand  of  the  text,  but  does  not  satisfy  in  other 
respects,  for  we  want  the  name  of  a  sea  corresponding  to  '  Tyrrhe- 
num^  instead  of  being  carried  off  to  the  Euxine. 

Habit  aecustoms  us  to  things  which  at  first  seem  strange.  '  Mare 
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publicum'  may  become  as  familiar  by  constant  repetition  as  '  jus 
publicum/  '  res  publica/  or  any  other  thing  public ;  and  as  we  have 
'jus  privatum/  'res  privata/  and  other  things  private,  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  understand  '  mare  privatum'  when  we  find  it. 

GEORGE  LONG. 


*^*  The  Index  of  Proper  Names  and  the  Index  to  the  Notes  have 
been  verified.  The  Index  to  the  Notes  contains  also  the  re- 
ferences  to  the  additions  made  to  the  Notes. 
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The  materials  for  Horace'8  life  are  derlyed  almost  entirelj  from  his 
own  works.  A  few  additional  facts  are  got  from  a  short  memoir 
attribnted  to  Suetonins. 

He  was  bom  on  the  8th  December^  A.tr.c.  689  (b.g.  65\  at  or  near 
Venusia'  (Yenoea),  in  the  Apennines,  on  the  borders  of  Lucania  and 
Apulia.  His  father  was  a  freedman',  having,  as  his  name  proves,  been 
the  slave  of  some  person  of  the  Horatia  gens.  As  Horace  implies  that 
he  himself  was  ingenuus',  his  father  must  have  obtained  his  freedom 
before  his  birth.  He  affcerwards  followed  the  calling  of  a  coactor^  a 
coUector  of  monej  in  some  waj  or  other,  it  is  not  known  in  what.  He 
made  in  this  capacitj  enough  to  purchase  an  estate,  probablj  a  small 
onOy  near  Yenusia.  We  hear  nothing  of  his  mother,  except  that  Horace 
speaks  of  both  his  parents  with  affection '.  His  father,  probablj  seeing 
signs  of  talent  in  him  as  a  child,  was  not  content  to  have  him  educated 
at  a  proYincial  school,  but  took  him  (at  what  age  he  does  not  saj,  but 
probably  about  twelve)  to  Rome,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Orbilius 
Pupillus*,  who  had  a  school  of  much  note,  attended  by  boys  of  good 
familj,  and  whom  Horace  remembered  all  his  life  as  an  irritable  teacher, 
given  unnecessarily  to  the  use  of  the  rod.  With  him  he  leamt  grammar, 
the  earlier  Latin  authors,  and  Homer.  He  attended  other  masters  (of 
rhetoric,  poetry,  and  music,  perhaps)  as  Roman  boys  were  wont,  and 
bad  the  advantage  (to  which  he  afterwards  looked  back  with  gratitude) 
of  his  father^s  care  and  moral  training  during  this  part  of  his  education. 
It  was  usual  for  young  men  of  birth  and  ability  to  be  sent  to  Athens  to 
finish  their  education  by  the  study  of  Greek  Uterature  and  philosophy 
nnder  native  teachers ;  and  Horace  went  there  too,  at  what  age  is  not 
known,  but  probably  when  he  was  about  twenty.  Whether  his  father 
was  alive  at  that  time  or  dead  is  uncertain.     If  he  went  to  Athens  at 

>  C.  iU.  4.  9;  C.  iv.  9.  2;  S.  ii.  1.  34.  ^  s.  i.  6.  6.  46,46. 
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tweniy,  it  was  in  a.u.g.  709,  the  year  before  C.  Julius  Caesar  was  assas- 
sinated.  After  that  event  Brutus  aiid  Cassius  lei%  Rome  and  went  to 
Greece.  Foreseeing  the  struggle  that  was  before  them,  they  got  round 
them  manj  of  the  young  men  at  that  time  studjing  at  Athens,  and 
Horace  was  appointed  a  tribune^  in  Brutus'  army,  a  high  command,  for 
which  he  was  not  qualified.  He  went  with  Biiitus  into  Asia  Minor, 
and  finally  shared  his  defeat  at  Philippi,  A.n.c.  712.  He  makes  humorous 
allusion  to  this  defeat  in  his  Ode  to  Pompeius  Yarus  (ii.  7).  Afler  the 
battle  he  came  to  Italy,  having  obtained  permission  to  do  so,  like  many 
others  who  were  willing  to  give  up  a  desperate  cause  and  settle  quietly 
at  home.  His  patrimony*,  however,  was  forfeited,  and  he  seems  to 
have  had  no  means  of  subsistence,  which  induced  him  to  employ  himsolf 
in  writing  verses,  with  the  view  perhaps  of  bringing  himself  into  notice* 
rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  by  their  sale.  It  is  not 
impossible,  however,  that  some  of  his  earliest  compositions  were  severe 
personal  satires  and  lampoons,  written  at  the  instigation  of  those  who 
were  able  to  pay  him  for  them.  That  the  book  of  Epodes  which  we 
possess  does  not  contain  all  that  he  wrote  in  Archilochus'  vein,  I  think 
is  pretty  certain ;  and  the  same  I  believe  may  be  said  of  the  books  of 
Satires.  Probably  his  earliest  efforts  were  more  severe  and  licentious 
than  those  which  his  judgment  allowed  him  afterwards  to  publish, 
though  some  of  these  are  bad  enough.  With  Archilochus  and  Lucilius 
before  him  as  models,  and  without  the  experience  he  afterwards  gained, 
his  earliest  productions  may  without  difficulty  be  supposed  to  have  been 
such  as  in  later  life  he  would  condemn.  By  some  means  he  managed 
to  get  a  place  as  scriba^  in  the  Quaestor's  office,  whether  by  purchase 
or  interest  does  not  appear.  In  either  case  we  must  suppose  he  con- 
trived  soon  to  make  friends,  though  he  could  not  do  so  by  the  course 
he  pm^sued  without  also  making  many  enemies.  His  Satires  are  full  of 
allusions  to  the  enmity  liis  verses  had  raised  up  for  him  on  all  hands. 
He  became  acquainted,  among  other  literary  persons,  with  Virgil  and 
Varius,  who  about  three  years  after  his  retum  (a.u.c.  715)  introduced 
him  to  Maecenas,  who  was  careful  of  receiving  into  his  circle  Brutus' 
tribune,  and  one  whose  writiugs  were  of  a  kind  that  was  new  and  un- 
popular.  He  accordingly  saw  nothing  of  Horace  for  nine  months  after 
his  introduction  (S.  i.  6. 61).  He  then  sent  for  him  (a.u.c.  716),  and  from 
that  time  continued  to  be  his  patron  and  friend.     There  is  nothing 

7  S.  i.  6.  48.  8  £pp.  ii.  2.  50. 

9  Eirchner  (Qu.  Hor.  p.  15,  n.  4)  and  Franke  (Fast.  Hor.  p.  20)  rerject  this  notion, 
snppoBing  Honice  to  mean  in  the  passage  on  which  it  is  founded  (Epp.  ii.  2.  61).that 
poverty  made  him  desperate  and  careless  of  conseqnences,  but  that  when  he  became 
comparatively  rich  he  lost  that  stimulus. 
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more  genaine  in  Horace's  imtings  than  his  expressions  of  a£^tion  for 
his  &ther  and  for  Maecenas.  His  gratitude  to  Maecenas  never  takes 
the  form  of  seryility,  his  afiection  never  sayours  of  affectation,  and  his 
fiuniliarity  neyer  approaches  to  impertinence.  He  sees  in  Maecenas' 
gifts  to  himself  onlj  the  generous  disposition  of  the  giver,  of  which  he 
has  no  thought  of  taking  undue  advantage ;  his  patronage  he  neither 
exaggerates  nor  underyaiues;  for  his  health  he  feels  tenderlj;  his 
danger  he  tries  to  share ;  and  his  anxieties  he  does  his  hest  to  soothe. 
It  is  eyident  that  Maecenas  yalued  his  societj  and  understood  his 
eharacter. 

At  his  house,  prohahly,  Horace  hecame  intimate  with  Pollio  and  the 
manj  persons  of  consideration  whose  £riendship  he  appears  to  have 
enjojed.  Through  Maecenas  also  it  is  prohable  Horace  was  introduced 
to  Augustus,  but  when  that  happened  is  uncertain.  In  a.v.o.  717 
Maecenas  was  deputed  by  Augustus  to  meet  M.  Antonius  at  Brundi'* 
sium,  and  he  took  Horace  with  him  on  that  joumej,  of  which  an  amusing 
acoount  is  given  in  the  fifth  Satire  of  the  first  book.  Horace  appeara 
to  haye  parted  from  the  rest  of  the  companj  at  Bnindisium,  and  per* 
haps  retumed  to  Bome  by  Tarentum  and  Yenusia.  (See  S.  i.  5,  Int.). 
Between  this  joumey  and  a.u.c.  722  Horace  received  from  his  friend 
the  present  of  a  small  estate  in  the  valley  of  the  Digentia  (Licenza), 
situated  about  thirty-four  miles  from  Bome,  and  fourteen  from  Tibur,  in 
the  Sabine  country.  Of  this  property  he  gives  a  description  in  his  Epistle 
to  Quintius  (i.  16),  and  he  appears  to  have  lived  there  a  part  of  every  year, 
ahd  to  have  been  fond  of  the  place,  which  was  very  quiet  and  retired,  being 
four  miles  from  the  nearest  town,  Varia*  (Vico  Yaro),  the  centre  of  the 
district,  1>ut  of  no  great  importance.  During  this  interval  he  con« 
tinued  to  write  Satires  and  Epodes,  but  also,  it  appears  to  me  probable, 
some  of  the  Odes,  which  some  years  later  he  published,  and  others  which 
he  did  not  publish.  These  compositions  I  have  no  doubt  were  seen  bj 
his  friendsy  and  were  pretty  well  known  befoi^e  any  of  them  were  collected 
for  publication.  It  will  appear  from  the  separate  Introductions  to  the 
several  Satires  of  tbe  first  book  that  there  is  not  one  which  might  not 
have  been  written  by  the  year  a.u.c.  719,  and  in  that  year  Franke 
Bupposes  the  first  book  was  published.  It  may  have  been  so,  but 
Fiunke's  arguments  are  not  conclusive.  In  a.u.c.  723  the  battle  of 
Actium  was  fought,  and  in  the  prospect  of  Maecenas  having  a  command 
on  that  occasion,  Horace  wrote  him  a  touching  poem,  which  stands  first 
in  the  book  of  Epodes.  The  ninth  Epode  was  written  immediately 
after  the  victory,  and  there  is  no  poem  in  the  book  of  Epodes  which 
need  be  placed  later.  I  agree  therefore  with  Franke  in  thinking  that 
book,  of  which  one  or  two  poems  are  among  Horace^s  earliest  composi- 
tionsy  may  have  been  published  in  A.U.C.  724.    In  that  year  was  written, 
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as  it  wonld  seem,  the  sixth  Satire  of  the  second  book,  which  book 
therefore  was  not  probably  published  till  the  end  of  724  or  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year,  when  Horace  was  about  thirty-five  years  old. 

When  Augustus  retumed  from  Asia,  in  A.n.c.  725,  and  closed  the 
gates  of  Janus,  being  the  acknowiedged  head  of  the  repubhc,  Horace 
appeared  amongst  his  most  heartj  adherents.  He  wrote  on  this  occasion 
one  of  his  best  Odes  (i.  2),  and  employed  his  pen  in  forwarding  those 
reforms  which  it  was  the  first  object.  of  Augustus  to  efiect.  (See  Intro- 
duction  to  C.  iL  15).  His  most  striking  Odes  appear  for  the  most  part 
to  have  been  written  after  the  establishment  of  peace.  Some  may  have 
been  written  before,  and  probablj  were.  But  for  some  reason  it  would 
seem  that  he  gave  himself  more  to  Ijric  poetrj  after  his  thiiiy-fifth  year 
than  he  had  done  before.  He  had  most  likely  studied  the  Greck  poets 
while  he  was  at  Athens,  and  some  of  his  imitations  may  have  been 
written  early.  If  so,  they  were  most  probably  improved  and  polished 
from  time  to  time  (for  he  must  have  had  them  by  him,  known  perhapa 
only  to  a  few  friends,  for  many  years)  till  they  became  the  graceful 
specimens  of  artificial  composition  that  they  are.  Horace  continued  to 
employ  himself  in  this  kind  of  writing  (on  a  variety  of  subjects,  oon- 
vivial,  amatory,  political,  moral ;  some  original,  many  no  doubt  suggested 
by  G-reek  poems)  till  a.u.o.  730,  when  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  first 
three  books  of  the  Odes  were  published.  I  cannot  here  discuss  the 
subject,  but  I  have  considered  and  stated  in  the  case  of  each  Ode  the 
evidences,  if  any,  that  it  contains  of  its  date,  and  I  can  find  none  which 
may  not  be  placed  in  that  year  or  before  it.  Bentley's  theory,  which 
limits  Horace  to  one  species  of  composition  at  a  time,  and  supposes  each 
of  the  first  three  books  of  Odes  to  have  been  published  separately,  I  have 
no  faith  in ;  and  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  twenty-fourth  Ode  of  the 
first  book  was  certainly  written  four  years  afler  that  in  which  he  places 
the  publication  of  that  book.  Clinton,  who  supports  Bentley  (Fast.  Hell. 
B.c.  38),  can  only  do  so  by  supposing  that  in  the  preseut  copies  some 
pieces  may  have  been  transposed,  which  is  begging  the  question. 
Franke  has  arrived,  as  fitr  as  I  can  judge,  at  the  right  conclusion  upon 
this  subject.  Diu*ing  this  period  Horace  appears  to  have  passed  his 
time  at  Rome  among  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  or  at  his 
house  in  the  country,  paying  occasional  visits  to  Tibur,  Praeneste, 
and  Baiae,  with  indifferent  health,  which  required  change  of  air. 
About  the  year  a.u.c.  728  he  was  nearly  killed  by  the  falling  of  a 
tree,  on  his  own  estate,  which  accident  he  has  recorded  in  one  of  his 
Odes  (ii.  13),  and  occasionally  refers  to.  In  the  samo  stanza  he  refers  to 
a  storm  in  which  he  was  nearly  lost  ofiT  Cape  PalinurusS  on  the  west 
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coftst  of  Italy.  When  this  happened  nobodj  knows.  After  the  publica- 
tion  of  the  three  books  of  Odes,  Horace  seems  to  haye  ceased  from  that 
stjle  of  writing,  or  nearlj  so ;  and  the  onlj  other  compositions  we  know 
of  his  having  produced  in  the  next  few  jears  are  metrical  Epistles  to 
difierent  friends,  of  which  he  published  a  Tolume  probablj  in  A.v.c.  734 
or  735.  He  seems  to  have  taken  up  the  study  of  the  Grreek  philoso- 
phical  writers,  and  to  have  got  a  good  deal  interested  in  them,  and  also 
to  have  hecome  a  little  tired  of  the  world  and  disgusted  with  the 
jealousies  his  reputation  created.  His  health  did  not  improve  as  he  got 
older,  and  he  put  himself  under  the  care  of  Antonius  Musa^  the  em- 
peror^s  new  physician*.  By  his  advice  he  gave  up,  for  a  time  at  least, 
his  iavourite  Baiae.  But  he  found  it  necessarj  to  be.a  good  4eal  away 
from  Rome,  especiallj  in  the  autumn  and  winter^ 

In  A.u.c.  737  Augustus  celebrated  the  Ludi  Saeculares,  and  Horace 
WBS  required  to  wi*ite  an  Ode  for  the  occasion,  which  he  did,  and  it  has 
been  preserved.  This  circumstance,  and  the  credit  it  bronght  him,  maj 
have  given  his  mind  another  leaning  to  Ode-writing,  and  have  helped 
him  to  produce  the  fourth  book,  a  few  pieces  in  which  maj  have  been 
written  at  anj  time.  It  is  said  that  Augustus  particularly  desired 
Horace  to  publish  another  book  of  Odes,  in  order  that  those  he  wrote 
upon  the  victories  of  Drusus  and  Tiberius  (4  and  14)  might  appear  in 
it.  The  latter  of  these  Odes  was  not  written,  I  believe,  till  A.U.C.  741, 
when  Augustus  retumed  from  Gaul.  If  so,  the  book  was  probably 
published  in  that  year,  when  Horace  was  fifty-two.  The  Odes  of  the 
fonrth  book  show  no  diminution  of  power,  but  the  reverse.  There  are 
none  in  the  firsfc  three  books  that  surpass  or  perhaps  equal  the  Ode 
in  honour  of  Drusus,  and  few  superior  to  that  which  is  addressed  to 
LoUius.  The  success  of  the  first  three  books,  and  the  honour  of  being 
chosen  to  compose  the  Ode  at  the  Ludi  Saeculares,  seem  to  havc  given 
him  encouragement.  There  are  no  incidents  in  his  life  during  the  above 
period  i-ecorded  or  alluded  to  in  his  poems.  He  lived  iive  years  after 
the  publication  of  the  fourth  book  of  Odes,  if  the  above  date  be  correct, 
and  during  that  time  I  think  it  probable  he  wrote  the  Epistles  to  Au- 
gnstus  and  Florus  which  form  the  second  book ;  and  having  conceived 
the  intention  of  writing  a  poem  on  the  art  and  progress  of  poetry,  he 
wrote  as  much  of  it  as  appears  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Pisones  which  has 
been  preserved  among  his  works.  The  fragments  of  which  that  poem 
appears  to  be  composed,  and  which  some  have  vainly  tried  to  reduce  to 
a  consistent  whole,  may  have  becn  written  earlier  than  I  have  suppoaed  ; 
bnt  there  is  so  much  affinity  between  the  Ars  Foetica  and  the  Epistle 
to  Augustus  that  I  believe  they  wcre  wi*itten  at  no  great  rnterval  of 
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time.  It  seemB  from  the  Epistle  to  Flonis  thst  Horace  at  this  time 
had  to  resist  the  urgency  of  friends  begging  him  to  write,  one  in  thb 
style  and  another  in  that,  and  that  he  had  no  desire  to  gratif j  them  and 
to  sacrifice  his  own  ease  to  a  pursuit  in  which  it  is  plain  he  never  took 
any  great  delight.  He  was  likelj  to  bring  to  it  less  energj,  as  his  life 
was  drawing  prematui^elj  to  a  close  through  infirmities  either  contracted 
or  aggravated  during  his  irrational  campaigning  with  Brutus,  his  inapti- 
tude  for  which  he  appears  afterwards  to  have  been  perfectlj  aware  of. 
He  continued  to  applj  himself  to  the  studj  of  moral  philosophy  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  27th  November,  a.u.c.  746,  or  b.g.  8, 
in  the  fifty-seTenth  year  of  his  age,  and  within  a  few  dajs  of  its  comple- 
tion.  Maecenas  died  the  same  year,  also  towards  the  close  of  it ;  a 
coincidence  that  has  led  some  to  the  notion  that  Horace  hastened  his 
own  death  that  he  might  not  have  the  pain  of  suryiying  his  patron. 
According  to  Suetonius  his  death  (which  he  places  after  his  fiftj-ninth 
year,  as  the  text  erroneouslj  stands)  was  so  sudden  that  he  had  not 
time  to  execute  his  will,  which  is  opposed  to  the  notion  of  suicide.  The 
two  iHends  were  buried  near  one  another  "  in  extremis  Esquiliis,"  in 
the  farthest  part  of  the  Esquiliae,  that  is  probably  without  the  city 
walls,  on  the  ground  drained  and  laid  out  in  gardens  by  Maecenas. 

The  plan  adopted  in  this  Edition,  of  commentiug  on  each  poem  in  a 
separate  Introduction,  renders  it  unnecessarj  to  saj  much  in  this  place 
upon  Horace's  style  and  character.  The  particular  style  in  which  his 
principle  strength  lay  wiU  be  always  matter  of  opinion.  My  own  is,  that 
he  is  nowhere  so  great  as  in  the  Odes,  and  that  of  these  his  genius  is 
best  shown  in  the  Odes  that  relate  to  public  afiairs  or  men,  while  in  some 
of  the  small  occasional  pieces,  as  the  Ode  to  the  Fountain  of  Bandusia, 
that  on  the  death  of  Quintilius,  and  others,  much  grace  and  feeling 
are  shown.  I  cannot  at  all  agi^ee  with  those  who  think  that  amatory 
verse-^Titing  was  Horace's  strong  point.  With  rare  exceptions  his 
compositions  of  this  kind,  however  elegant  they  may  be,  appear  frigid 
and  passionless,  bearing  the  stamp  of  imitation,  with  unequivocal  signs 
of  art,  and  none  of  nature.  The  crowd  of  mistresses  that  have  been 
gathered  for  him  out  of  his  poemis  is  beyond  belief ;  and  the  laborious 
folly  that  has  tried  to  classify  his  amours,  and  to  follow  chronologi- 
cally  the  shifting  of  his  afiections,  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice. 
It  proceeds  upon  an  interpretation  of  the  Odes  which  is  foreign  to 
their  true  character.  Horace  was  neither  more  nor  less  licentious  pro- 
bably  than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  though  his  biographer  Suetonius 
charges  him  with  gross  sensuality ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  that  the 
women  of  his  Odes  are  in  nearly  every  instance  fictitious  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever.     Cinara^  seems  to  represent  a  real  person ;  and  with 

*  C.  iv.  1.  4, 13.  22;  Epp.  i.  14.  33. 
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Canidia  soine  real  intrigue  and  jealonsy  no  doubt  are  ebnneeted,  whatever 
her  name  maj  have  been. 

The  same  remark  applies  in  some  measnre  to  other  Odes  addressed 
nominallj  to  firiends,  but  which  might  as  easilj  be  addressed  to  one 
friend  as  to  another.  The  difTerence  is  that  the  names  are  in  most 
instances  known  to  be  those  of  i^eal  persons,  which  has  led  many  com- 
mentators  into  infi^rences  respecting  the  characters  and  circumstances 
of  those  persons  which  I  belieye  to  be  in  most  instances  imaginarj. 

I  have  expressed  my  opinion  of  Horace  as  a  Satirical  writer  in  various 
phices.  On  this  point  the  reader  may  refer  to  the  remarks  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  ninth  Satire  of  the  first  book.  -  Of  common  sense 
and  a  perception  q£  the  ridiculous ;  of  that  knowledge  of  mankind  which 
is  gathered  by  mixing  with  the  world ;  of  dramatic  skill ;  of  good 
nature  and  good  breeding,  Horace  has  shown  sufficient  proofs,  both  in 
the  Satires  and  the  Epistles.  As  a  critic  he  is  certainly  defective. 
Homer  he  does  not  appear  to  have  understood.  Plautus  and  Terence 
he  could  not  appreciate,  and  the  merits  of  Lucilius  (and  he  must  have 
Iiad  merits)  would  probably  never  have  been  acknowledged  or  discovered 
by  Horace  but  for  the  feeling  his  criticism  of  that  writer  raised  against 
himseif.  He  was  of  an  indolent  habit,  of  which  the  unfinished  state  of 
somc  of  his  poems  is  one  of  the  efiects.  **  Amphora  coepit  Institui ; 
currente  rota  cur  urceus  exit  ? "  is  a  question  that  might  be  applied,  I 
think,  to  more  than  one  of  his  Satires  and  Epistles.  There  is  more 
inequality  in  these  than  in  the  Odes ;  more  also  that  is  common-place  in 
thought  and  diction.  The  Odes  wiU  bear  better  than  the  Satires  and 
£pistles  the  dose  inspection  that  an  editor  is  obliged  to  give  them.  Any 
one  who  nndertakes  that  office  for  Horace  wiU  find  that  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal  difficulties  consists  in  the  examination,  first  separately,  and  then 
colleetively,  of  so  many  smaU  pictures  as  the  Odes  present.  The  tendency 
of  commentators  to  far-fetched  conjectures  as  to  their  scope,  aUusions, 
date,  &c.,  is  very  great,  and  the  above  difficulty  partly  acconnts  for  it. 
Their  beauties  and  merits  appear  to  me  to  be  of  a  quiet  kind,  and 
the  happy  selection  of  words  is  one  of  them.  Horace's  selection  of 
epithets  is  judicious  and  forcible.  "  Mirus  ac  paene  divinus  Horatius 
est  in  epithetis  inveniendis '."  The  terseness  and  good  sense  of  the 
sayings  which  concem  human  Ufe  and  character  are  as  striking  as 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  introduced,  being  always  in  their  place 
and  never  brought  in  clumsily,  as  such  sentences  with  less  art  might 
easily  appear.  Herein,  more  than  in  any  other  respect,  Horace  suc- 
ceeded  in  his  attempt  to  imitate  the  Greek  Lyric  poets.  Their  fire, 
passion,  snbUmity,  his  hinguage  was  incapable  of  expressing,  even  if  his 
mind  conld  have  conceived  them.    Their  metres  have  lost  their  strength 

6  Lambinos. 
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in  his  handsy  and  have  paseed  into  a  smooth  monotony,  which  none 
but  an  emasculated  taste  can  admire  when  compared  with  the  Greek 
originalB.  Some  may  donbt  wbether  the  defect  does  not  lie  in  the 
language,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  it  does ;  but  the  later  Sapphic 
Odes  are  more  like  the  Greek  in  point  of  rhjthm,  and  are  so  far  an 
improvement  upon  the  earlier  ones.  Some  of  the  more  difficult  long 
metres  have  been  as  successfullj  imitated  as  the  language  allowed,  but 
manj  have  not  been  attempted. 

Horace's  religious  opinions  have  been  a  good  deal  discussed.  But  he 
does  not  appear  at  any  time  to  have  been  verj  decided  in  his  opinions. 
He  was  upwards  of  fortj  when  he  declared  of  himself  that  he  was  like 
a  ship  diiven  bj  a  tempest,  going  this  waj  or  that,  according  as  the  wind 
happened  to  set.  He  was  now  a  rigid  moralist,  now  a  materialist,  now 
a  Stoic,  now  an  Epicurean,  now  a  Cjrenaic.  To  judge  him  bj  his  own 
writings,  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  enjojment  of  the  present 
hour  was  the  end  of  man's  life.  He  nowhere  puts  forward  the  happi- 
ness  of  another  world  as  the  compensation  for  the  inequalities  of  this, 
nor  does  he  make  any  allusion  to  another  state  of  existence  at  aU, 
except  in  the  ordinarj  fabulous  waj.  The  certaintj  of  death  and  the 
uncertaintj  of  life  are  onlj  arguments  with  him  for  making  the  most  of 
the  plca8ui*es  we  possess,  but  all  in  the  waj  of  moderation,  which  is  a 
conmion-place  much  dwelt  upon  by  Horace,  as  also  is  the  possession  and 
use  of  riches.  Once,  if  we  are  to  take  him  at  his  word,  he  was  startled  bj 
a  storm,  and  induced  from  an  idler  to  become  serious ;  that  is,  to  put 
away  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  for  what  length  of  time  we  do  not  know. 
But  of  systems  he  appears  to  have  kno^^  little.  He  ridicules  them  all 
in  their  turn. 

Aftcr  Maecenas  had  given  him  his  farm,  he  lived  there  a  good  deal 
and  improved  it  at  miich  expensc.  He  had  a  liking  for  the  couutry, 
and  haB  some  beautiful  descriptions  of  it.  But  when  in  the  countrj  he 
no  doubt  felt  lonelj,  and  missed  the  tables  and  society  of  his  city  friends. 
Ile  dined  a  good  deal  with  rich  people,  but  his  own  fare  at  home  was  of 
the  simplest  kind.  He  doscribes  his  daily  life  in  the  city,  when  he 
happened  to  be  disengaged,  in  the  sixth  Satire  of  the  first  book.  His 
health  was  indiffereut^  as  bcfore  observed.  His  eyes  in  particular 
troubled  him.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  grey  before  his  time.  Suetonius 
says  he  was  short  and  fat,  and  he  describes  himself  good  humouredly 
as  a  fit  sample  of  a  hog  from  Epicurus'  sty  (Epp.  i.  4.  16).  Augustus 
rallies  him  on  his  stature,  in  a  letter  of  which  part  is  given  in  Suetonius' 
life  of  Hoi-ace. 

The  life  of  Horace  was  written  by  Porphyrion,  the  Scholiast  fre- 
quently  referred  to  in  these  notes.  He  mentions  that  memoir  himself : 
**  Patre  libcrtino  natum  csso  Horatium  et  in  nai*rationc  quam  de  vita 
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ipeius  habni  ostendi''  (on  S.  i.  6.  41).  The  same  Scholiast  refers  more 
ihan  once  to  books  that  had  been  written  on  the  persons  mentioned  bj 
Horace.  A  reference  to  Estre^s  work  spoken  of  in  the  Preface  will 
show  that  a  catalogne  of  these  persons  embraces  nearlj  all  the  distin- 
goished  men  of  the  day,  with  most  of  whom  Horace  was  on  friendly 
terms. 

The  Metres  adopted  bj  Horace  from  the  Greek  are  thirteen  in 
number  in  the  Odes,  and  six  in  the  Epodes»  I  purpose  saying  on\j  a 
few  words  on  each^ 

C.  i.  1. — The  metre  of  this  Ode  is  one  of  three,  called  after 
Asolepiades,  a  l^rric  poet  of  uncertain  date.  It  consists  of  single  lines 
divided  thus : 

The  caesura  usuallj  falls  on  the  long  sjllable  after  the  end  of  the 
second  foot.  There  are  two  exceptions  onlj  in  Horace,  ii.  12.  25,  and 
iv.  8.  17.  The  Greeks  did  not  foUow  this  rule,  and  their  lines  were 
less  monotonous  in  consequence.  The  division  of  this  metre  bj 
chonambi  is  against  the  obvious  rhjthm.  C.  iii.  30,  iv.  8,  belong  to 
the  same. 

C.  L  2. — ^This  metre  takes  its  name  from  Sappho.  It  consists  of 
stanzas  of  four  verses  each.  The  first  three  are  alike,  and  consist  of 
four  trochees,  with  a  dactyl  in  the  third  place.  Horace  always  sub- 
stitutes  a  spondee  for  the  second  trochee,  with  one  uncertain  exception, 
C.  S.  70.  The  fourth  verse  consists  of  a  dactyl  and  spondee,  and  is 
named  an  Adonic. 

This  is  one  of  the  commonest  metres.  It  difiers  in  Horace's  hands 
from  the  Greek  usage  bj  the  less  frequent  introduction  of  the  trochee 
in  the  second  place,  and  from  the  caesura  usuallj  ^ling  afler  the 
fifih  syllable.  This  arrangement  takes  away  a  good  deal  from  the 
vigour  of  the  metre,  a  defect  which  Horace  seems  to  have  perceived 
when  he  wrote  the  Carmen  Saeculare  and  the  Sapphic  Odes  of  the 
foorth  book '. 

*  I  sabjoin  some  remarkB  from  the  **  Jonmal  of  Edacation/'  1882  (vol.  iv.  p.  366), 
on  Dr.  Carey^s  *'  Latin  PrOBody  made  Easy."  The  anthor  obaerves :  "  It  greatly  con- 
daoea  to  the  harmony  of  the  Sapphic  vene  to  make  the  caesura  at  the  fifth  semifootj  as 
'  DWe,  qnem  prolea  Niobea  magnae ;'  not  as  '  Haec  Jovem  sentire  Deosqne  cnnctos/  " 
— a  very  oommon  opinion.  To  which  the  reviewer  replies :  **  To  onr  ears  the  ktter  is  at 
least  as  mdodiooB  aa  the  former,  consisting  of  a  dactyl  interpoeed  between  two  acoentnal 
ditrocheei»  as  in  the  fines  qnoted  by  Dr.  Carey  from  CatnlloB  and  Sappho : 

'  TouuXiBpoi^  iiBdiwr*  *AppoSlra.' 
'  Panca  nnntiate  meae  pneUae ;' 
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C.  i.  3. — This  ifl  another  of  the  Asclepiadean  metres,  consisting  of 
two  verses  altemating  thus : 

—  —  I  —  v-^v^  I  —  II— .v^i^l  —  v/w 


The  first  of  these  verses  is  called  after  Oljcon,  a  poet  whose  age  and 
birthplace  are  unknown.  The  second  verse  is  the  same  as  C.  i.  1.  To 
this  metre  also  belong  C.  i.  13.  19.  36;  iii.  9.  15.  19.  24,  25.28; 
iv.  1.  3. 

C.  i.  4. — ^This  metre  has  its  name  from  Archilochus  of  Paros.  It 
consists  of  altemate  verses,  of  which  the  first  is  one  of  those  that  the 
grammarians  call  aawdfynjToi ',  because  they  consist  of  different  mea- 
sures  which  do  not  blend  together.  The  first  four  feet  are  those  of  an 
hexameter  verse,  after  which  foUow  three  trochees,  the  first  part  being 
alwajs  distinct  from  the  second.  The  second  is  a  catalectic  iambic 
trimeter,  that  is,  it  has  one  sjllable  wanting  in  the  last  foot.  There  is 
no  other  Ode  in  this  metre. 

C.  i.  5. — ^This  is  also  reckoned  with  the  Asclepiadean  metres,  though 
only  the  two  first  lines  have  their  name  firom  Asclepiades,  being  the 
same  as  C.  1.  The  third  is  called  after  Pherecrates,  the  comic  poet  of 
Athens.  It  consists  of  a  dactyl  between  two  spondees,  if  my  ear  does 
not  deceive  me ;  but  it  is  usual  to  mark  it  with  a  spondee,  choriambus, 
and  long  syllable.  The  fourth  is  the  Glyconean  verse,  which  occurs  in 
C.  3.    To  this  metre  belong  C.  i.  14,  21,  23 ;  iii.  7,  13 ;  iv.  13. 

and  perhaps  in  the  Une  of  Horaoe : 

'  Qmndedm  Dtana  preoes  Tiroram.' 

If  Horace  has  generally  aymded  this  fbrm  of  the  yerse,  the  dislike  seems  to  have  been 
diminiBhed  as  his  ear  improved;  so  that  while  there  is  bat  one  instance  of  snch  a 
caesnra  in  the  seoond  book  of  the  Garmina,  and  not  one  in  the  third,  there  are  no  lesa 
than  twenty-two  in  the  fonrth,  and  in  the  Garm.  Saec.  one  on  an  average  in  every  stanza. 
Nay,  even  in  sach  lines  as  '  Doctas  et  Fhoebi  choras  et  Dianae '  we  prefer  the  doable 
trochee  accent  at  the  commencement  to  that  which  Dr.  Garey  considers  so  sweet»  who 
virtaally  makes  '  choras '  a  trochee,  and  would,  we  sappo6e,g^ve  the  soond  of  a  dactyl  to 
Romalae  in  *  Romolae  genti  date  remqne  prolem  |  qae  Et  decas  omne.'  If  any  one  will 
read  over  the  G.  S.  with  the  accent  we  contend  for,  he  wUl  readily  perceive  the  beanty 
of  the  metre,  and  cease  to  wonder  that  Sappho  and  Gatnllas  hesitated  not  to  make  the 
fonrth  syllable  short.  In  particalar  mach  beaaty  will  be  added  to  the  line  '  Jam  Fides 
et  Pax  et  Honos  Padorqae.'  Acoording  to  Dr.  Gare/s  notion  of  a  metrical  acoent, 
'  Pax'  will  lose  all  emphasis." 

'  irp&Tos  h^rvwapT^trois  *Apxi^oxos  KixPV^  (Hephaestion,  p.  48,  ap.  Bentley  on 
Epod.  ii.).  The  Scholiast  on  Hephaestion,  p.  52,  says  there  were  no  less  than  sixty-foar 
metres  of  this  sort  ased  by  the  Greeks. 
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C.  L  6. — ^Tbis  metre  consists  of  three  Asclepiadeon  verses,  snch  as 
C.  1,  and  a  Gljconean,  as  in  C.  3.  In  C.  i.  15.  24  and  36  a  trochee 
occurs  in  the  first  foot  (see  note).  The  other  Odes  are  L  24,  33 ;  ii.  12; 
iii.  10,  16 ;  iv.  5,  12. 

C.  i.  7. — This  measure  takes  its  name  from  Alcman,  the  Ijric  poet 
of  Sparta.  It  consists  of  two  verses,  of  which  the  first  is  a  complete 
hexameter,  and  the  second  is  made  up  of  the  four  last  feet  of  an 
hexameter.     To  this  belong  C.  i.  28,  and  Epod.  xii. 

C.  i.  8. — There  is  no  other  Ode  in  this  metre,  which  also  consists  of 
two  verses.  The  first  consists  of  a  dactyl  and  two  trochees,  or  a  trochee 
and  spondee,  ^^^\^^\^^^  This  takes  its  name  from  Aristo- 
phanes.  The  second  is  a  verse,  of  which  the  first  half  consists  of  two 
trochees  and  a  dacijl,  with  a  long  sjllable  added,  and  the  second  half 
iH  the  first  reversed,  thus : 

Horace  always  has  a  spondee  in  the  second  place. 

C.  i.  9. — This  is  the  ordinary  Alcaic  metre,  in  which  each  stanza 
consists  of  four  verses.     The  first  two  are  divided  thus : 


—  I  —  V/l  —  V-»l—  V/V/l  —  V-»w 

though  Horace  usuallj  substitntes  a  spondee  for  the  second  trochee^ 
the  only  exception  being  iii.  5.  17.  The  caesura  usually  falls  after  the 
fifth  syllable,  to  whichrule  exceptions  will  be  found  in  C.  i.  16.  21,  37 ; 
5,  14;  ii.  17.  21 ;  iv.  14.  17.  This  caesura  the  Greeks  did  notobserve* 
Tbe  first  syllable  of  the  verse  is  more  commonly  long  than  short.  It 
is  usual  to  look  upon  the  first  part  of  the  verse  as  iambic,  and  to  divide 
it  thus : 


ii  —  I  v^  —  I  —  i- 


Bnt  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  trochaic.  The  third  verse  is  also  trochaic, 
consisting  of  a  syllable  (usually  long)  followed  by  four  trochees,  a 
spondee  being  substituted  by  Horace  for  the  second  trochee.  The 
foarth  verse  consists  of  two  dactyls  and  two  trochees. 

C.  i.  11. — This  is  an  Asclepiadean  metre,  rather  peculiar.  The 
division  to  which  we  are  guided  by  the  ear  seems  to  separate  each 
verse  into  three  parts,  as  follows : 

—  —  I— .v/v-»l  —  II— vyv-^l  —  II  —  v-/v^l  —  v-^v-^ 
This  chisses  it  with  the  axrwdfynjfrou     Those  who  resort  to  the  division 
by   choriambi  destroy  the  natural   rhythm.      To   this  belong  i.    18; 
iv.  10. 
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C.  ii.  18. — This  Ode  Btands  alone.  The  metre  has  its  name  from 
Hipponax  of  Ephesus.  The  first  verse  consists  of  three  trochees, 
foUowed  bj  a  singie  syllable,  long  or  short : 

—  W   i   —  V^   I   —  W  I  w 

The  second  of  five  trochees  preceded  bj  sach  a  sjllable : 

C.  iii.  12. — This  Ode  is  also  unlike  any  other.  It  is  usaal  to  divide 
it  into  feet  called  lonic  Minor  (  ^  v-^  —  — )>  of  which  the  two  first  verses 
coutain  four  each,  and  the  third  contains  two.  Respecting  this  metre, 
see  Bentley^s  note.  It  would  seem  that  Horace,  imitating  the  subject 
of  an  Ode  of  Alcaeus  (see  Introduction),  tried  the  metre  also.  The 
Greek,  as  usual,  has  a  much  finer  efiect  than  the  imitation. 

C.  iv.  7. — This  metre  takes  its  name  from  Archilochus,  and  con- 
sists  of  an  hexameter  verse,  followed  by  a  verse  which  is  the  latter  half 
of  a  pentameter.     There  are  no  other  Odes  in  this  measure. 

Epod.  i. — X. — The  first  ten  Epodes  are  in  the  same  metre,  consisting 
of  altemate  trimeter  and  dimeter  iambic  verses.  Thej  admit  spondces 
onlj  in  the  uneven  places.     An  anapaest  is  once  introduced  in  ii.  35, 

Epod.  xi. — This  is  one  of  the  variations  of  the  iambic  introduced 
by  Archilochus.  The  first  verse  is  a  trimeter  iambic.  The  second  is 
dxrvyapTrjTOif  consisting  of  the  last  half  of  a  pentametcr  followed  by  a 
dimeter  iambic.  This  accounts  for  the  short  syllable  in  the  middle  of 
vv.  6,  10,  26,  and  the  hiatus  in  w.  14,  24«  Bentiej  has  a  note  on  this 
metre  which  may  be  consulted. 

Epod.  xiii. — This  metre  consists  of  an  hexameter  verse,  with  one 
made  up,  as  Epod.  xi.,  of  a  dimeter  iambic  and  half  a  pentameter,  the 
difierence  being  that  these  parts  are  here  reversed. 

Epod.  xiv.,  XV. — These  are  composed  of  an  hexameter  followed  hy  a 
dimeter  iambic. 

Epod.  xvi. — ^This  consists  of  an  hexameter  verse^  followed  hj  a  puie 
iambic  verse. 

Epod.  xvii. — This  consists  entii*ely  of  trimeter  iambic  verses,  being 
the  only  Ode  that  does  so. 

The  rule  laid  down  by  Meineke,  and  adopted  by  many  editors,  which 
affirms  that  the  Odes  which  consist  of  siugle  lines,  or  lincs  in  alternate 
measure,  are  to  be  divided  into  stanzas  of  four  verses,  appears  to  me 
too  doubtful  to  be  adopted. 
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CARMBN  I. 
A.u.c.  730. 

Whbthbb  this  ode  is  an  introdaction  to  one  book  or  three  is  a  question  that  has 
been  discassed  and  mast  be  matter  of  opinion.  I  think  it  probable  that  the  three 
first  books  were  pabliished  together,  with  this  as  a  preiiioe;  and  if  the  chronological 
amngement  I  have  adopted  (see  Introduction)  be  correct  it  was  written  ▲.u.o.  780; 
bat  there  is  no  intemal  evidence  to  lead  to  that  conclasion.  Bentley  was  of  opinion 
that  each  book  was  prodaced  separately.  It  is  a  graoefnl  dedication  to  Maecenas  of  a 
work,  the  oomporition  of  which  had  occupied  and  amnsed  the  poet  at  intervals  for  some 
years.  It  was  probably  at  his  patron'8  instigation  that  he  arranged  his  fiigitive  pieces 
and  pat  them  forth  in  this  ooUected  form.  There  is  a  mixtnve  of  real  affoction  with 
the  osual  dedicatoiy  flattery  in  this  ode,  the  leading  idea  of  wluch,  as  in  most  cases, 
Horace  probably  borrowed  ttom  the  Gbeek.  There  is  a  fragment  of  Pindar  (201  Bergk), 
preserred  in  Sortw  Empiricas,  which  with  others  Horace  may  have  had  in  mind>  and 
it  will  aocoant  for  the  somewhat  incongraous  aUasion  to  the  Olympic  games  in  the 
beginning  d  this  ode.  It  is  the  only  way  of  explaining  the  aUusion  to  an  ahnoet  obso- 
lete  pradioe,  to  bear  in  mind  that  Uiis  was  the  chief  theme  of  Pindax^s  poetry.  The 
fngment  rons  thns :— 

&cAAxnr($dwir  fi4v  rn^  th^ptUvowriy  twircty 

rl/ua  iral  ard^ayot'  rohs  S*  iy  itoKuxp^<fois  BaXdfwis  fiiord' 

r4fnnrat  91  koI  ris  lir*  otifjL*  i\toy  yat  doq. 

a&s  Ziturr^ifimy 

A  fragnoent  of  Aichilochas  (83  Bergk)>  from  Clemens  AlexandrinnSy  rnns : 

&\A*  &AA01  &AAy  KapZii)y  lalytrm. 
Bat  the  aentiment  is  common  enongh,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  first  iUnstration 
Horace  has  pat  the  subject  in  his  own  way  and  given  it  a  Latin  dress.  It  wiU  be 
observed»  that  whUe  the  leading  sentiment  is  the  common-place  "  difierent  men  have 
diiSarent  tastes/'  Horace  selects  only  the  pnrsaits  of  worldly  or  mechanical  minds  to 
contrast  (not  withoat  some  contempt)  with  his  own  higher  ambition.  He  had,  no 
doabt,  in  his  memory  YirgU^s  lines  (Qeorg.  U.  503,  sqq.):  "SoUicitant  aUi  remis  f^ta 
caeca,"  &c. 

ARGUMENT. 

Maecenas,  my  protector,  my  pride,  in  whom  I  delight,  variousare  the  aims  of  men.  The 
Greek  seeks  glory  f^m  the  race ;  the  lords  of  the  world  are  supremely  happy,  one  in 
thehonoafB  of  the  state,  the  other  in  his  wcU-fiUed  bams.     The  farmer  wUl  not 
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plongh  the  seas ;  tho  merchant  is  restless  on  land.  One  man  loves  his  ease  and  his 
wine ;  another  the  camp  and  the  din  of  war ;  while  the  hantsman  hraves  all  wi^athers 
for  his  sport.  My  glory  b  in  the  ivy  crown,  my  delight  to  retire  to  the  g^oves  with 
the  nymphs  and  the  satyrs,  where  my  mnse  hreathes  the  flnte  or  strikes  tho  lyrc. 
Placed  hy  thee  among  the  lyric  choir  I  shall  lift  my  head  to  the  skies. 

Maecenas  atavis  edite  regibus 

O  et  praesidium  et  dulce  decus  meumj 

Sunt  quos  curriculo  pulverem  Olympicum 

Collegisse  juvat  metaque  fervidis 

Evitata  rotis  palmaque  nobilis.  5 

Terrarum  dominos  evehit  ad  Deos^ 

1.    <davii]    A  nonn    snhstantive,  sig-  commentators  are  divided  on  the  snhject. 

nifying  properly  an  ancestor  in  the  fifth  I  see  no  way  of  deciding  the  controversy, 

deg^ree,  thns:   'pater/  'avns/  'proavns/  since  either  sense  willsuitthepassage,  and 

«ahavns/  'atavus;'  componnded   of  'ad'  hoth  were  in  common  uso  (see  Foroell.). 

and  'avus/  andcorrespondingto'adnepos'  Because  the  Olympic  games  had  not  yet 

inthedescendingscale.  Maecenas  helonged  ceased  to  be  celebrated  after   a  iashion, 

to  the  family  of  Cilnii,  formerly  Lncumones  Orelli  thinks  Horace  may  bc  writing  from 

or  princes  of  Etruria,  who  up  to  a  late  his  own  recollection,  having  been  a  spec- 

period  possessed  inflnence  in  the  Etmrian  tator.    Bnt  he  is  more  likely,  as  suggested 

town  of  Arretium»  whence  they  were  ex-  above,  to  have  had  Pindar  in  his  mind 

pelled  by  their  0¥m  dtizens  B.O.  800.    See  thau  his  own  recollection  of  the  faded 

Idv.  X.  3.    Compare  Propert.  iii.  9. 1 :  horse-races. 

« Maecenas,  eques  Etrusco  de  sang^uine        4.  CoUegitte]   Young  verse-writers  are 

regum."  sometimes  misled  in  their  nse  of  the  per- 

Martial,  xii.  4. 2 : "  Maecenas  atavis  regihas  fect  for  the  present  tense.    It  can  only  be 

ortns  eques."  See  also  G.  iii.  29. 1. 8.  i.  6. 1,  so  used  to  express  a  complete  action,  or  an 

sqq.    Virgil  (Q.  ii.  40)  addresses  Maecenas  action  Areqnently  repeated,  not  a  continuing 

in  the  same  affectionate  terms  :  course  of  action ;  aocording  to  the  force  of 

"  O  decus,  0  fiunae  merito  pars  maxima  tl^©  Greek  aorist.     The  best  illustration 

nostrae,  ^^  vrhaA,  follows  is  in  the  Iliad  (xxiii.  838, 

Maecenas  ;'*  ■44*)»  where  Nestor  thns  instnictft  his  son 

«nd  PropertU  U.  1. 73 :  Anhlochni:  ,  ,  ,      , 

«M.ecen«.no.traep«rsinvldiogajnventae.  *\±ZrrJ  "'  ^*'^   ^' 

Et  ritoe  et  morti  gloria  jorta  meae."  t^^^TZ  wKi^   -y  M^rcrroi  txpo, 

8.  SmU  quot']  tarur  oft,  which  Oreek        lK{a9ai 

oon»tructionh«8beenmoredotelyfollowed  xiKXim  ■ronrreuf  \i9ov  V  lA^aireM  imu- 
by  Propertins,  iii.  9. 17 :  "  Est  quibos  Ele«e        pti». 

concorrit  palma  qn«drigae."  The  indicative  See  al»  Ov.  Am.  iu.  2. 11 : 

is  nwd  with  « «nnV  or  « ert  qni.  when  par-  „  ^    ^  ^^ 

ticular  persons  are  alluded  to,  as  here  the  !««»*«  w*»  unwv,  uiuu^  t«u«7io  w»|$« 

Greeks  in  oppoeition  to  the  Bomans.    So  ^^  "®**t^»               i.     .  x    .          ... 

Epp. ii.  2.  ISST"  Argentum-sunt  qui  non  ^"^  stnngam  metas  mtenore  rota." 

habeant,  est  qui  non  curat  habere»"  where  6«  Terrarum  dominos]  I  understand  this 

bytheUitterisdistinctlyindicatedthewise  *<>  «ignify  the  Bomans,  with  a  tinge  of 

man.    This  distinction  may  be  observed,  i^ny.  Mart.xiv.l24,callBthem"Bomanos 

more  or  less  evidently,  in  every  passage  of  rerum  dominos,"  as  Virgil  had  done  before 

Horace,  where  the  words  occur  (see  Index,  (Aen.  i.  282).  Plutarch  also  mb.  Orac.  ix.) 

*  qui '),  unless  •  est  qui '  below  (v.  19)  be  makes  Gracchus  say  of  the  Boman  Plebs, 

an  exception.     It  is  not  impossible,  that  ^h  oKKoTolas  rpwfnis  Ktd  ttKovtou  »oXe- 

there  ho  may  mean  an  allusion  to  some  t^^<^^  ««^  AvoeyiiaKovirt,  irdpiot  t^j  oUov 

particnlar  personin  a  good-humourwi  way.  M^»^»  «^»'««  Aryrf/tcwi,  /liay  di  fi&?^w  l6iw 

8.   eurriculo']    This  may  mcan  dther  oVk  ^xo»^*»-    Martial  (viii.  2)  caUs  Domi- 

the  chariot  (formcd  from  *  cnrro,'  as  '  vehi-  tian 

cnlnm '  ftom '  veho ')  or  the  coorse,  and  the  "  Ternunm  domino  deoque  remm," 
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Hunc  si  mobilium  turba  Quiritium 
Certat  tergeminis  tollere  honoribus ; 
Illum  si  proprio  eondidit  horreo 

and  Rome  herself  (xii.  8. 1) :  there  ooold  be  no  reason  why  the  man  who 

had  risentothehighesthonoursandwealth 

«  Terramm  dea  gentiumque.  ^^^^  be  induced  to  seek  hi»  fortunes  at 

The  pnnctuation  and   constmction  of  ««.   Thow  who  imppofie  ;  Ternm^^ 

thia  F»^ge  have  been  a  subject  of  much  T'.%^  mappoaition^th  'Deos,'  quote 

discEr     After    much  i>naideration  Ovid,  Ep.  ex  Ponto  i.  9.  85.  sq. : 

I  have  adopted  the  Bolution  of  the  diffl-  "Nam  tua  non  aliocoluit  penetralia  ritu 
culty  firat  suggested,  I  believe,  by  Rut-       Terrarum  dominos  quam  colis  ipee  Deos." 

gersius,  and  have  put  a  fiiU  stop  after  Othersapplythesewordstothecompetitors, 

'  nobilis/    Graeviua  took  the  same  view.  because  they  were  usually  kiugs  or  nobles : 

For    his  strictures   therefore  upon  this  others  render  '  exalts  them  to  the  gods  as 

reading  BenUey  has  an  acconnt  to  settle  lords  of  the  world,'  i.  e. '  as  if  they  were.' 

with  h»  friend,  whose  opinion  he  probably  I  believe  I  have  stated  aU  the  opinions  of 

did  not  know,  for  he  does  not  mention  any  weight  upon  this  passage.  Tne  reader 

him.      His  objections  are  that  'pahna'  will  judge  whetber  the  reading  I  have  fol- 

cannot  be  separated  from  '  evehit '  with-  lowed  does  not  give  the  simplest  solution  of 

ont  violence  to  the  oonstmction,  which  is  the  difficultv.  Bentley  is  very  ably  refuted 

only  begging  the  question;  and  that  "pal-  by  Cunningnam,  Animadv.  c.  15. 
niaqaenobUis,"standing  byitself,  is^jeju-        8.  ierffeminis^  This  refers  to  the  three 

num,etaridum,etomni  venerespoliatum,"  cumle  magistracies,  those  of  the  curule 

which  is  a  matter  o)r  taste  likely  to  be  pre-  aedile,  praetor,  and  consuL    Tbough  the 

judiced  by  the  habit  of  joining  the  two  quaestorship  was  the  first  step  in  the  line 

venes,  with  which  the  ear  of  most  readers  of  promotion,  it  is  not  included,  because  it 

18  fiuniliar.    His  third  objection  is  that  was  not  a  curule  office.    Not  seeing  that 

'evehit'  cannot  be  nsed  impersonally,  which  '  tergeminus  *  here  sig^ifies  no  more  than 

I  deny ;  it  may  be  so  used  just  as  weU  as  in  '  triplex,'  some  have  supposed  the  quaestor- 

oar  own  language  we  may  say :  *'  It  exalts  ship,  the  tribuneship,  and  censorship  to  be 

B  man  to  the  gods— one  if  his  ambition  included.    But  'geminus'  is  used  in  this 

is  gratified,  anoUier  if  his  avarice.''    Bent-  combination  with  cardinal  numbers  fre- 

le^s  last  obiection  is  the  worst  of  all :  "  How  quently.  So  Virgil  (Aen.  vi.  287)  calls  Bri- 

can  a  man  oe  sud  to  be  exalted  to  Heaven  areus  '  centumgeminus,'  and  CatuUus  (xi. 

by  having  his  bams  fuU  ?  I  was  notaware  7)  the  Nile  '  septemgeminus,'  and  Lucret. 

the  road  was  so  easy."    If  Bentley  had  Or,  28)  speaks  of  "  tripectora  tergemini  vis 

written  his  notes  in  Engltsh,  the  greater  Geryonai ;"  but  the  most  uneqnivocal  in- 

port  of  them  would  only  have  raised  a  stance  of  this  use  of  the  word  occurs  in 

snule.  This  argnmentis  a  fiiirspecimen  of  Panlus  (I>ig.  50.  16. 187) :  "Ter  enixa  vi- 

his  criticism.    He  settles  the  question  by  detur  etiam  quae  trigeminos  pepererit," 

changing  '  evehit '  into  '  evehere,'  which  he  which  passage  has  been  pointed  out  to  me 

makes  dependent  on  '  nobilis  ^'  wherebv  he  by  Mr.  Long.  "ToUere  honoribus''  is  not, 

thinks  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  of  making  as  some  take  it, "  tollere  ad  honores :"  '  ho- 

'  hnnc '  and  '  iUnm '  to  depend  on  '  juvat.'  noribus '  is  the  ablative  case,  as  (C.  i.  21)  : 

Bnteven  with  thisnnauthorizedoorrection  "Vos  Tempe  totidem  tollite  laudibus." 

(which  Orelli  describes  snfficiently  when  he  SalL  Jug.  ^ :  "ut  quemque — ^pecunia  aut 

fiays  "  nemo  recepit"),  that  oonstraction  is  honore  extulerat."  Tac.  Ann.  i.  3 :  "Clan- 

very  harsh,  as  any  body  will  see  who  tries  dium  Marcellum  pontificatn  et  cunlli  aedi- 

to  oonstrae  thepassageupon  thishypothe-  litate — M.  Agrippam  geminatis  consula- 

sia.    But  it  is  the  one  generally  received  tibus  extulit." 

now,  though'evehit'isretained.  Mr.  Tate         Certat — tollere]   The  poets,  foHowing 

strongly  urges  the  constraction  of '  hunc '  the  Qreek  idiom,  use  for  convenience  and 

and '  Ulum '  with  'dimoveas,'  which  he  says  conciseness  this  constmction  of  the  iniini- 

is  as  old  at  least  as  Glareanns  (a  contem-  tivewithverbs  whichinprosewouldrequire 

porary  of  Fabricius  and   the,  Stephens),  'ut'  with  tbe  subjunctive,  or  a  supinc,  or 

bnt  which,  in  fiict,  was  the  constraction  'ad'withagerand,  or  someother  constrac- 

adopted  by  Acron  and  Craquius'  Scho-  tion.  Inthenextodewehave"egitvisere;" 

liast»  who  caUs  it  "zeugma  ab  inferiori."  in  the  12th,  "sumis  celebrare ;"  hithe26th, 

Bat  it  is  a  snfficient  auswer  to  this,  that  "  tradam  portare,"  and  so  on.    DiUcnbr. 
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Quidquid  de  Libycis  verritur  areis.  lo 

Gaudentem  patrios  findere  sarculo 
Agros  Attalicis  conditionibus 
Nunquam  dimoveas^  ut  trabe  Cypria 
Myrtoum  pavidus  nauta  secet  mare. 
Luctantem  Icariis  fluctibus  Africum  15 

Mercator  metuens  otium  et  oppidi 
Laudat  rura  sui ;  mox  reficit  rates 
Quassas  indocilis  pauperiem  pati. 

> 

has  fpvea  a  list  of  the  principal  verbs  so  themselves,  not  from  their  nse ;  for  in  the 

uaed.    Verba  of  all  kinds  signlfying  desire  conflict  of  MSS.,  not  only  here,  bat  in 

and  the  reverse  are  fruqncntly  uaed  with  every  plaoe  where  they  occor»  it  is  impossi- 

the  infinitive»  as  in  this  ode:    "demere  ble  to  derive  it  from  the  context.  Fromthe 

spemit,"  "refagit  tendere;"    C.   9.   13,  meaning  of  *de,'  *down  from,'  I  should 

**  fuge  quaerere,"  &c.     The  stadent  can  be  inclined  to  say  that  <  demoveo'  is  more 

now  observe  thLs  usage  for  himself.  properly  uscd  when  the  place  from  which 

id.  de  Idbycis  verriiur  areis']  See  C.  iii.  the  removal  takes  pUce  is  expressed,  aud 

16.  26.  81.   S.  ii.  3.  87 ;  and  Cic.  in  Verr.  '  dimoveo '  when  the  senteuce  is  absolutc, 

Act.  ii.  3.  14,  Long^s  note.    The  'area*  as  here.    For  Instance,  *demovet'  I  ima- 

was  a  raised  floor  on  which  the  com  was  gine  to  be  the  proper  reading  in  C.  iv. 

threshed ;  and  after  the  wind  had  winnowed  6. 14 :  **  Curvo  nec  fiiciem  littore  demovet," 

it  the  floor  was  swept,  and  the  oom  waa  where  the  MSS.  have  in  many  instanccs 

thus  coUected.  '  dimovet.'    Other  examples  wiJl  be  found 

11.  Jindere  earculo]    There  is  some>  by  which  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself. 

thing  of  contempt  in  these  words,  where  The  same  remark  applics  to  '  diripio '  and 

we  should  have  expected  <  ararc.'    [There  'deripio.'      (C.  iii.  6.  21  n.)  —  'Cypria,' 

is  a  contrast  presented  between  a  man'8  '  Myrtoum,'  *  Icariis,'  '  Africum,'    are  all 

small  Italian  estate,  and  the  great  pro-  particular  names  for  general,  as  'Bithyna 

vincial  wheat-fiTowing  farmsj    Fea  refers  carina'  (C.  i.  35.  7).    This  ueed  hardly 

to  Apn1eius's  description  of  Samos,  where  have  been  mentioned,  if  reasons  had  not 

"  raratio  omnis  in  sarculo  et  surculo— ager  been  discovered  for  the  use  of '  Cypria,'  in 

fmmento  piger,  aratro  irritus "  (Florid.  which  this  common  practice  of  Horace  is 

ii.).  '  Scindere '  is  the  proper  word  for  the  overlooked.    Tumebus,  for  instance,  ex- 

plough;  'findere'  for  the  hoe  or  lesser  in-  plains  'Cypria '  bv  the  fertility  of  Cyprus, 

Btmments. — '  Attalicis  oonditionibus '  sig-  which  was  so  proiuctive,  that  it  could  iiir- 

nifies,  'themostextravagantterms.'  There  nish  all  the  materials  for  a  ship  from  ita 

were  three  kings  of  Pergamum  of  this  keel  to   its  top-gallant  sails.  —  Horace'8 

uame,  which  was  proverbial  for  wealth.  epithets  for  Airicus,  which  was  the  w.8.w. 

Of  the  socond  it  is  recorded,  that  he  gave  wind,  and  corresponded  to  the  Gbeek  \i^, 

large  sums  for  paintings  and  other  works  are  '  praeoeps,' '  pestilcns,' '  protervus '  (C. 

of  art,  as  much  as  100  talents  for  a  single  iii.  23.  5).     He  uses  the  phrase  '  Africao 

picture  (PUn.  N.  H.  vii.  39).    The  third  proceUae'  (C.  iii.  29.  57)  to  signify  the 

Attalns  lefb  his  great  wealth  and  his  king-  storms  for  which  this  wind  was  proverbial. 

dom  to  the  Bomans  (b.c.  134);  and  the  — 'Luctari,'  'certare,'  'decertare,'  'oon- 

name  has  passed  into  a  proverb.    See  C.  u.  tendere,'  are  used  by  the  poets  with  the 

18.  5.    Compare  for  'conditionibus'  Cic.  dative  case,  instead  of  the  ablative  with 

adQu.  Fr.i.1.2:  "NuUa  conditio  pecuniae  'cum,'  afler  the  manner  of  the  Qreek 

te  ab  summa  integritate  deduxerit."  fidxt^al  rivu 

13.  dimoveat']  OrelU  says  thedifference  16.  otiumet  oppidiLaudcUruraeui]  He 

between  *  dimoveo '  and  '  demoveo,'  which  commends  the  peaceful  fields  about  hia 

Bome  editions  have,  is  that  tho  fbinner  is  native  town;  for  'otium  et  rara'  may  be 

used  when  a  diversion  into  a  new  chaiinel  taken  as  one   subject.      Bentley  prefers 

is  intended,  the  latter  when  no  such  mean-  '  tuta,'  a  conjectural  reading  of  Valens  Aci- 

ing  is  to  be  expressed.    Dillenbr.  reverscs  daUus  (Com.  on  Vell.  Paterc.  ii.  110),  to 

this  statement,  and  reads  '  demoveas.'  The  '  rara,'  and  says  he  never  met  with  an  ex- 

meaning  of  the  words  must  bc  derivcd  from  pression  likc  '*  rura  oppidi."   OrelU  quotes 
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Est  qui  nec  veteris  pocula  Massici 
Nec  pai*tem  solido  demere  de  die  20 

Speruit^  nunc  viridi  membra  sub  arbuto 
Stratus^  nunc  ad  aquae  lene  caput  sacrae. 
Multos  castra  juvant  et  lituo  tubae 
Permixtus  sonitus  bellaque  matribus 
Detestata.     Manet  sub  Jove  frigido  25 

Venator  tenerae  conjugis  immemor^ 
Seu  visa  est  catulis  cerva  fidelibus^ 

tbree:  Lacan.  i.  419,  "  rnTa  Kemetis»'' or    Senec.  £p.  84,  "Hodiemiis  diefl  flolidus 

'Kemoesi;'  Sil.  Ital.  iv.  227,  "nira  Ca-    est:  nemo  ez  illo  qaicqnam  mihi  eripoit." 

sini;'*  viii.  438,  "  rura  NnmBnae."  Grono-    Stat.  Silv.  iv.  3.  36,— 

vins  approved  of  this  oonjectore,  and  by  it    „  .  -  vj       ^-      x v-j. 

««^l-?«v««u»nfTV„ii«««  ^        "Atnuncqnaesolidumdiemterebat, 


corrected  a  verse  of  Pkiulinus. 


Horarum  via  fiicta  vix  duarum. 


18.  indocilU — T<tif\    EzampleB  of  this 

Greek  construction  for  <ad  patiendum'  The 'solidus  dies' ended  at  the  hour  of 

are  very  nnmerous.    Bentley,  as  we  have  dinner,  which    with  industrious   persons 

seen,  tries  to  apply  it  to  v.  6,  reading  <  no-  was  the  ninth  in  summer,  and  tenth  in 

bilis  evehere.'    To  go  no  further  thui  this  winter.    The  luxurious  dined  earlier  (as 

book,  we  have    'audaz    perpeti,'  'blan-  "  Exul  ab  octava  Marius  bibit,"  Juv.  i.  49), 

dum  ducere,'  'nobilem  superare,'  'impo>  the  busy  sometimes  later.    See  Becker^s 

tens  sperare/  'callidum  condere,'  '  doctus  Gallus,  Exc.  i.  sc  9,  on  the  meals  of  the 

tendere,'  '  praesens  toUere,'  <  ferre  dolosi,'  Romans.    The  commencement  of  the  day 

*  fortis  tractare,' — 'Pauperies/  'paupertas,'  varied  with  the  habits  of  different  people. 

'  pauper,'  are  never  used  by  Horace  to  22.  eapuf]  This  is  used  for  the  mouth, 

Bigni^^ '  privation,'  or  any  thing  beyond  a  as  well  as  the  spring  of  a  river.  Virg.  Georg. 

humble  estate,  as  among  many  other  in-  iy.  319,  "  IVistis  ^  extremi  sacrum  caput 

stances  "  meo  sum  paupcr  in  aere  "  (Epp.  astitit  amnis."   Caesar  (B.  G.  iv.  10)  says  of 

ii.  2.  12).     "  Probamque  pauperiem  sine  the  Rhine,  "  multis  capitibus  in  Oceanum 

dote  quaero  "  (C.  iii.  29.  66).  Aristophanes  influit."    Here  it  is  the  spring.    Shrines 

describes  shortlv  the  difference  between  w^re  usually  built  at  the  ibuntain-head 

*  ^^8 '  («T»x^O  ^^^  '  pauper '  (vdvris),  of  streams,  dedicated  to  tiie  nymphs  that 
and  his  description  will  generally  expliun  protected  them,  which  explains  '  sacrae.' 
Horace^s  meaning  when  he  uses  the  latter  23.  lituo  tubae']  The  'lituus'  was  curved 
word : —  in  shape  and  sharp  in  tone,  and  used  by  the 
wrmxov  /lif  yiip  0tos  hp  ah  \4y€u  (ny  cavaliy:  « tuba,' as  its  name  indicates,  was 

toTiw  firiJi^y  ^xovra,  straight,  and  of  deep  tone,  and  used  by  the 

rov  tk  ir4ynros  Ch^  ^Miuvoy  /col  TOis  infantry.  «Non  tubadirecti.  nonaeriscor- 

%pyois  Tpo<r4xoirra,  ^^  flexi"  (Ov.  Met.  i.  98).  Lipsius  de  Mil. 

wtprriyvHreai    V  ain^  /ATjJiv,  ixii  fi^yroi  Rom.  says  the  '  Utuus '  was  in  shape  a  mean 

/t^a*  iwi\ttirtiy,^Fiut.  552,  sqq.  between  the  'tuba'  and  the  'comuj'  not 

,«_        ,     ,,.      .   ,^        .     y.  .-,      «.  BO  straightasthe  one,nor  so  twistedasthe 

'Pfciiperti^''mopV'egest«s'^  other.   Aulus  Gellius  (N.  A.  i.  11)  makes  a 

^'^^^^^'T^^^^r^jf-t"^';®^    *  distinctionbetweenthethrecbutdoesnot 

.  ?^'  '^  ^T^Ji  ^^^  ^Vf^  ^  exphiin  what  it  is,    See  C.  u.  1. 17. 

intorrupt  the  hours  of  busmess.   So  (C.  ii.  ^  BeUaque  matribus  Deteetata-]  '  De- 

7^)  «morontemsaepe  diem  mero  fregi.''  ^^^,  j^nowhere  else  used  paSsively, 

'  Sobdus'  signifiesthat  whichhasno  vaamt  ^       ^  ^    ^^^  biw-writers,  who  W^it  for 

part  or  spaoej  and  hence  'sohdus  dies  one  ^nidcted  by  evidence  (Dig.  50.  16. 

oomes  to  «prfy  the  buMness  hours,  or  gss).    'Modulatos'  (C.  L  32.  5),  'me- 

oecupiedpartoftheday.  Juvenalsays^xi.  ^^.    p.    ^g    is)/ are   likewiie    used 

^^f '  passively. 

«  Jam  nunc  in  balnea  salva  25.  rub  Jove"]   Epod.  xiii.  2 :  "  Nives- 

Frontelicetvadas,quamquamsoIidahora  que  deducunt  Jovem."   The  Latin  writers 

supersit  represented  the  atmosphere  by  Jupiter,  the 

Ad  sextam."  Greeks  by  Hera  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  51). 
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Seu  rupit  teretes  Marstts  aper  plagas. 

Me  doctarum  hederae  praemia  frontium 

Dis  misoent  superis ;  me  gelidum  nemus  30 

Nympharumque  leves  cum  Satyris  chori 

Secemunt  populo,  si  neque  tibias 

Euterpe  cohibet  nec  Polyhymnia 

Lesboum  refugit  tendere  barbiton. 

Quod  si  me  lyricis  vatibus  inseris^  35 

Sublimi  feriam  sidera  vertice. 

28.  teretes]  Thls  word  Festus  describes  plosam  esse  arbitrar."    It  was  originaUj 

to  mean  '  lonff  and  round  as  a  pole,'  which  oonjectared  by  Hare,  and  the  only  editors 

deiinition  wm  not  always  help  ns  to  the  as  far  as  I  know,  who  had  adopted  it  when 

meaning.      It  has  always   more  or  less  Mr.  Tate  wrote,  are  Jones  and  Sanadon. 

dosely    the    meaning    of    ronndness    or  Other  critics  have  defended  it,  but  very 

smoothness,  or  both  as  here.    It  contains  himely :  and  more  recently  Fea  has  adopted 

the  same  root  as  '  tero/  'tomus,'  rcfpo»,  thisreading,  but  on  grounds  verydifierent 

and  its  cognate  words,  and  its  meaning  is  from  his  predeoessors.  "  Thou,  Maecenas," 

got  firom  the  notion  of  rubbing  and  polish-  he  says,  "  art  ever  occupied  in  crowning 

ing.  Horace  applies  it  to  a  woman'8  ancles,  poets  with  the  ivy,  and  they  in  retnm 

asmooth-facedboy,  the  cordsof  a  net,  and  exalt  thee  to  the  gods  in  their  songs." 

a  fiEinltless  man  (sce  Index).    It  is  applied  The  ivy,  which  was  sacred  to  Bacchus, 

hj  Ovid  (Fast.  ii.  318)  to  a  g^rdle,  and  by  made  a  fit  and  usual  garland  for  a  lyric 

VirgU  (Aen.  zi.  579)  to  the  thong  of  a  poet.    "  Doctarum  frontium,"  wluch  Mr. 

sling;    where,  as  here»  it  represents  the  Tate  defends,  as  appUed  to  Maecenas,  is 

exact  twisting  of  a  oord.    '  Slender '  will  the  proper  description   of  pocts,  who  by 

not  do;  for  *plagae'  were  nets  of  thick  the  Greeks  were  caUed  a-o^oL    So  iuntol 

oord  with    which  the  woods   were   sur-  ao^tffrai  (PiDd.  Isth.  ii.  36). 

rounded,  to  catch  the  larger   beasts  as  34.  Ifetboum — barbiton']     The  lyre  of 

they  were  driven  out  by  dogs  and  beaters.  Sappho  and  Alcaeus  (G.  i.  82.  5). 

Smart  renders  the  words,  "  cirding  toils;"  35.  Quod  »]  A  reference  to  the  Index 

Francis,  "  spreading  toils;"  Dader  omits  wUl  show  that  'quod  si '  does  not  occur,  as 

'  teretes '  altogether.  [Ritter  expbiins  '  te-  Orelli  says  it  does,  but  rarely  in  the  poets. 

retes '  oorrecUy.      '  Teretes  plagae '   are  The  MSS.  vary  between  '  inseris'  and  '  in- 

nets,  the  cords  of  which  are  made  of  a  seres.'    The  present  seems  to  be  more  in 

great  number  of  threads,  fitted  together,  keeping  with  what  goes  before,  and  Horaoe 

and  fashioned  into  a  round  form.    But  had  no  occasion  to  express  a  doubt  as  to 

stiU  wc  want  one  word,  which  shall  ex-  whether  Maecenas  rankcd  him  among  lyric 

press  both  thick  or  strong  and  round.]  poets.  Although  the  personal  pronoun  *  tu ' 

Marsus  for  Marsicus,  as  Colchus  for  Col-  is  emphatic  in  this  sentence,  Horace  omits 

chicns,  Medus    for  Medicus,  and    many  it,  as  the  poets  often  do,  where  no  opposi- 

others,  is  the  only  form  Horace  uses.  tion  of  persons  is  intended.      Orelli  and 

29.  Me  doctarumhederae praemiafron'  DiUenbr.  have  quoted  a  fragment  of  Sap- 

tium'] — *  Te'  has  been  proposed  for  *  me;'  pho  (16  Bergk),  from  which  it  might  ap- 

and  Mr.  Tate  has  declared,  that  this  "  true  pear  that  the  last  line  was  imitat^ :  but 

reading,  on  necessity  arising  from  internal  tho  reading  is  so  doubtful,  that  nothing 

evidence  against '  me '  and  the  MSS.,  after  ccrtain  can  be  made  ont  of  it.    llie  idea 

the  asscnt  of  scholars  generally  given,may  wiU  bo  found  frequently  in  Ovid. — *  Lyri- 

now  take  its  placc  as  it  were  by  aeclama-  cis '  is  less    common   than   '  melicis,'  to 

tion."    OreUi  says,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  describe  the  lyric  pocts  of  Greece. 
Tate,  "conjecturam— jam  ab  omnibos  ex- 
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CARMEN  II. 
A.u.c.  725. 

ThiB  ode  was  probably  writteii  on  the  retam  of  Caesar  Octaviviiis  [named  Angosttiiy 
B.C.  27]  to  Bome»  after  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  when  the  dvil  wars  were  ended,  and 
the  temple  of  Janns  waa  shot,  A.Tr.0.  725.  Horace  ezpresseB  the  opinion  which  Tacitus 
(Ann.  i.  9)  states  was  held  by  reflecting  men  of  all  partiee,  "  non  alind  diaoordantis 
patriae  remedinm  fiiisse  qnam  nt  ab  nno  regeretnr/'  that  the  only  remedy  left  for  the 
troobles  of  the  state  was  an  absolute  govemment  in  the  hands  of  one  peraon.  He  has 
been  charged  with  deserting  his  republican  principles,  and  even  nrging  the  destruction 
of  those  whose  party  he  had  once  belonged  to,  and  with  whom  he  had  fought  at  Philippi. 
But  Horace  urges  reform,  not  bloodahed;  and  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  see  that  reform 
WBS  not  to  be  expected  at  the  hands  of  republican  leaders,  or  fiom  any  but  him  whose 
genius  was  now  in  the  ascendant.  It  is  not  therefore  in  any  mean  spirit  that  he  urges 
Octavianus  to  take  npon  himself  the  task  of  redncing  to  order  the  elements  of  the 
state,  which  so  many  years  of  civil  war  had  thrown  into  confusion. — ^None  of  Horace's 
odes  are  more  jnstly  celebrated  than  this  for  the  imagery  it  contains,  for  its  gennine 
&ding,  and  for  the  delicacy  with  which  it  flatters  Octavianus,  investing  him  with  divine 
attributes,  but  inviting  him  to  exercise  them  as  a  father  correcting  and  defending  hia 
children,  and  thus  to  avenge  in  the  noblest  mauner  hia  great>ancle's  mnrder.  The 
way  in  which  he  introduoes  the  name  of  Caesar  unexpectedly  at  the  end  has  always 
appeared  to  me  an  instance  of  oonsummate  art. 

The  prodigies  described  at  the  beginning  of  this  ode  are  those  which  were  said  to  have 

followed  the  death  of  C.  Jolios  Caesar.     They  are  related  also  by  V irg^,  Georg.  i.  466 — 

489,  which  passage,  and  the  verses  that  foUow  it  to  the  end  of  the  book,  should  be  read  in 

connexion  vrith  this  ode.   It  will  appear  to  any  reader  of  both  very  probable  that  Horace 

had  this  description  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote.   It  has  been  thonght  that  Horace  conld 

not  have  referred  to  prodigies  which  had  occurred  so  long  before  (▲.u.o.  710,  fifbeen  years 

befbre  this  ode  was  written),  when  he  was  at  Athens,  and  therefore  could  not  have 

witnessed  tbem.    Other  prodigies  therefore  have  been  assumed  as  the  snbject  of  these 

opening  stanzas.    But  the  only  other  occasions,  abont  this  time,  when  the  Tiber  is 

recorded  to  have  overflowed  its  banks,  were  A.U.O.  727  and  732,  the  earliest  of  which 

years  would  be  too  late  for  this  ode,  in  which  the  allusions  to  the  state  of  Bome  and 

the  triumphs  of  Augustus  (v.  49),  and  the  proposal  that  he  should  assume  supreme 

anthority,  would  in  that  case  have  been  out  of  date  and  unnecessary.    One  of  the 

chief  pnrpoees  professed  by  Augustus  was  the  avenging  of  his  adoptive  fether^s  death ; 

■ee  Suet.  Octav.  z. :   "Nihil  convenientius  ducens  qnam  neoem  avunculi  vindicare 

tueriqoe  acta."    Tacitus  also  speaks  of  him  (Ann.  i.  9)  as  "  pietate  erga  parentem — 

ad  arma  civilia  actum ;"  which  his  enemies  tumed  agunst  him,  saying,  "  Cassii  et 

Bratomm  exitus  patemis  inimicitiis  datos,  quanquam  fas  sit  privata  odia  in  publids 

ntilitatibas  remittere.''    Aeoording  to  Dion  Cassins  (Uii.  4)  his  declared  porpose  was 

Swrws  T^  rc  warpX  ieiy&s  a<pay4yri  Tifitcpii<rtu  fccU  r^  w6\tv  ix  fuydAjotv  «ccU  ivaXX^Xww 

KoKup  i^t^UcBai,    Ovid  (Fast.  v.  573,  sqq.)  introduces  him  as  nttering  this  prayer 

to  Mars : 

*'  Si  mihi  beUandi  pater  est  Yestaeque  sacerdos 

Aactor,  et  ulcisci  numen  utrumque  paro; 
Mars,  ades  et  satia  scelerato  sanguine  ferrum, 

Stetque  favor  causa  pro  meliore  tuus. 
TempU  feres  et  mo  victore  vocaberis  ultor.'' 

This  being  tlie  case,  Horace  could  not  judiciously  have  passcd  over  the  death  of  C.  Julius 
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Caesar,  in  an  ode  whicli  hailed  the  retam  of  Octavianns;  nor  conld  he  have  allnded  to  it 
hetter  than  in  counexion  with  those  prodigies  which  seemed  to  speak  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  against  civil  discord.  Other  poets  wrote  of  these  prodigies»  which  were  very 
notorioQB.  See  Tihull.  ii.  5.  71»  sqq. ;  Ovid,  Met.  zv.  782,  sqq. ;  and  one  phenomenon 
poetically  deacrihed  hy  Horace  is  recorded  by  Dion.  (xlv.  17):  kou  Ix^vs  ix  rris 
Bdkdatnis  ifA^9riToi  ttar^  rdts  rov  Tifi4pi9os  iKfioXdts  is  riir  f^cipoi'  i^mirov. 

If  this  ode  is  read  with  C.  ii.  16,  and  the  others  mentioned  in  the  Introdnction  to 
that  ode,  the  feeUng  with  which  Horace  entered  into  the  misaiou  of  Angostus  as  the 
reformer  will  be  hetter  nnderstood. 

AUGUMENT 

Portents  enough  hath  Jove  sent  upon  the  earth,  making  it  afraid  lest  a  new  deluge 
were  coming,  as  the  Tiher  rolled  back  from  its  mouth  threatening  destruction  to  the 
city,  the  unauthorized  avenger  of  Ilia ! 

Our  sons  shall  hear  that  citizens  have  whetted  for  each  other  the  steel  that  should  have 
smitten  the  enemy. 

What  god  shall  we  invoke  to  help  us  ?  What  prayers  shall  move  Vesta  to  pity  ?  To 
whom  shall  Jove  assign  the  task  of  wiping  out  our  guilt  ?  Come  thou,  Apollo ;  or  thou, 
smiling  Venus,  with  mirth  and  love  thy  companions ;  or  thou,  Mars,  our  founder, 
who  hast  too  long  sported  with  war ;  or  do  thou,  son  of  Maia,  put  on  the  form  of  a 
man,  and  let  us  call  thee  the  avenger  of  Caesar  ;  uor  let  our  sins  drive  thee  too  soon 
away ;  here  take  thy  triumphs ;  be  thou  our  father  and  our  prince,  and  suffer  not 
the  Mede  to  go  unpunished  whilst  thou  art  our  chief,  O  Caesar. 

Jam  satis  terris  nivis  atque  dirae 
Grandinis  misit  Pater,  et  rubente 
Dextera  sacras  jaculatus  arces 

Terruit  XJrbem, 
Terruit  gentes^  grave  ne  rediret  6 

Seculum  Pyrrhae  nova  monstra  questae^ 
Omne  cum  Proteus  pecus  egit  altos 

Visere  montes^ 

1.  Jam  satis—']  See  Introduction.  the  terminafion  of  the  ablative  in  'e/  not 
dirae]   It  is  very  common  in  Horace    '  i.'    This  is  not  true  in  respect  to  some 

(thongh  not  peculiar  to  him)  to  -find  an  words,  which  though  they  have  the  force 

epithetwhichisattachedtothehitteroftwo  of  adjectives,  are  in  fact  partidples.    For 

Bubstantives,  but  bclongs  to  both,  as  here,  instance,  **  Ab  insolenti  temperatam  lae- 

and  "fidem  mutRtosque  Deos"  (C.  i.5. 6);  titia"  (C.  ii.  3.  3).    Bentley,  therefore, 

"  poplitibus  timidoque  tergo"  (C.  iii.  2. 16),  attributes  too  much  perhaps  to  the  autho- 

and  many  other  places  which  the  student  rity  of  his  grammarian  in  adopting  tlus  as 

will  observe  for  himself.    Horace  uses  this  an  invariable  rule  in  respect  to  the  par- 

construction  so  frequently,  that  it  may  be  ticiple. 

looked  upon  as  a  feature  in  his  style ;  and  3.  ^rces"]  The  sacred  buildings  on  tho 

he  often  uses  it  with  effect.  Capitoline  hill.    They  were  called  collec- 

2.  rvbenie]  Virgil  has  (Q.  i.  828)  "  Co-  tivdy  Capitolium  or  Arx  (from  their  pod- 
rusca  dextra/'  where,  however,  it  may  he  tion),  Arx  Capitolii,  and  sometimes  by 
doubted  whether  *  corusca'  belongs  to  *ful-  hendiadys,  "Arx  Capitoliumque  *'  (Livy,  v. 
mina'orto 'dextra.'  SomeMSS.have'ru-  39,  &c.)  They  embraced  the  three  tem- 
benti.'  But  Bentley  (on  C.  i.  25. 17)  quotes  ples  of  Jup.  Opt.  Max.,  Juno,  and  Minerva, 
Verrius  Flaccus,  a  grammarian  of  the  Au-  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  and  of  Terminus. 
gnstan  age,  who  lays  down  the  rule  that  10.  eolumbis]  The  proper  name  for  a 
in  Horace  all  nouns  ending  in  'ns'  have  wood-pigeon  is  'palumbus,'  or  * — ba,'  or 
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Piscium  et  summa  genus  haesit  ulmo 

Nota  quae  sedes  fuerat  columbis^  lo 

£t  superjecto  pavidae  nataruut 

Aequore  damae. 
Vidimus  flavum  Tiberim  retortis 
Littore  Etrusc<J  violenter  undis 
Ire  dejeetum  monumenta  reg^s  1 5 

Templaque  Vestae ; 
Hiae  dum  se  nimium  querenti 
Jactat  ultorem,  vag^  et  sinistra 
Labitur  ripa  Jove  non  probante  u- 

xorius  amnis.  20 

— bes;'  and  therefore  some  have  proposed»  driving  back  the  Btream.    That  this  is  an 

coDtrary  to  the  MSS.,to  adopt  'paiambis'  old  opinion  we  leam  firom  the  statemeut 

here.     Bnt  '  colnmbns ' '  -ba/  are  the  ge-  of  Seneca,  quoted  by  Mitsch.,  to  the  effect 

neric  terms  for  pigeons. — '  Damae '  is  both  that  a  river  suddenly  overflows  its  bnnks, 

mascnline  and  feminine.    Greorg.  iii.  539 :  "  si  crebrioribns  ventis  ostium  caeditur  et 

**  timidi  damae  cervique  fugaces."  reverberatus  fiuctu    amnis  restitit ;    qui 

11.   ruperjecto']    'sibi  et  terris'  adds  crescere    videtur    quia   non    effunditur." 

Lambinus.     But  '  sibi '   is    not  wanted.  (Nat.  Quaest.  iii.  26. 1.) 

Virgil  nses  the  woi*d  (Aen.  xi.  625),  **  Sco-  15.  monumenta  re^ie]  This  signifies  the 

pulosque  supeijacit  undam."  palace  of  Numa  adjoining  the  temple  of 

13.  Jlavum']    This    common  epithet  of  Vesta,  hence  called  '  atrium  regium '  (Liv. 

the  Tiber  arose  out  of  the  quantity  of  sand  xxvi.  27),  as  forming  a  kind  of '  atrium '  to 

washed  down  the  stream.    Aen.  vii.  31 :  the  temple.    Ovid   (Fasti,  vi.  263)  thus 

'*  Vorticibus  rapi^s  et  mult4  fiavus  aren&."  alludes  to  this  building : — 

It  hasbeen  argued  from  'vidimus'  that  «Hic  locus   exiguus,  qui   sustinet    atria 

Horace  wrote  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  Vestae, 

therefore  the  prodigies  could  not  be  those  Tunc  erat  intonai  regia  magna  Numae ;" 

at  Caesar^s  deatb.     But  he  means  that  ...,,.  i    i  ^  «„^^  -  Ti.i.i    ^i      v       /m^  *. 

his  gcneration  had  seen  the  prodigics  he  ^T.^^f  «^^  7^"^  *  ^^^  ekewhere  (Tnst. 

nBfers  to,  as  Virgil  says  of  the  eruptions  *  „  '  ^'  ^'> '   _ 

of  Aetna :  "  ^^^  ioeuB  est  Yestae  qui  Pallada  servat 

et  ignem : 

"  Qaotiea  Cydopum  effervere  in  agros  Hic  fuit  antiqui  regia  parva  Numae." 

Vidhnus    nndimtem    rnptU    fomacibns  j,^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  g^  ^^^ 

Aetnam.  — ueorg.  i.  471.  Libcratrice  stands  on  this  spot,  and  tliat 

13,14,  retoriisLUtoreSfruscoviolefUer  it  is  proved  by  certain  inscriptions  of  the 

undis]  "its  waters  driven  violently  back  Vestal  Virgins  found  there,in  the  beg^ning 

from  its  mouth  at  the  shore  of  the  Etms-  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy. 

can  sea."  So  I  am  inclined  to  take  it,  with  17.    Iliae  —  ultorem']  Tiber   is   repre- 

Orelli,  Dillenbr.,  and  others.    Some  take  sented  as  taking  npon  himself  without  the 

'  Littore  Etrusoo'  for  the  Etruscan  or  right  sanction  of  Jove,  and  in  conseqnence  of 

bank  of  the  river,  as  opposed  to  '  sinistra  Ilia's  complaints,  to  avenge  the  death  of 

ripa '  (v.  18).   '  Littus '  is  used  for  '  ripa '  0.  Julius  Caesar,  the  descendant  of  lulus. 

(as  Foroell.  shows)  by  Virgil,  as  <ripa'  is  Ilia  or  Rea  Silvia  (as  Niebuhr  says  the 

usedfor 'littus^by  Uorace  (C.  iii.  27.24).  name  is  to  be   written,  and  not  Rhea) 

But 'littus  Etmscum  '  means  the  shore  of  was  said   by  Ennius,  according   to  the 

the  Etmacan  sea  in  Carm.  Saec  88,  Epod.  Scholiast  Porphyrion,  to  have  been  thrown 

xvi.  40,  and  'retortis'  can  only  signify  into  the  Tiber  by  command  of  Amulius, 

driven  back,  and  that  must  be  from  the  and  for  this  reason  she  is  represented  as 

month.    Moreover  the  notion  of  the  refiux  married  to  that  river,  though  she  had  been 

of  the  river  seems  to  have  been  common.  previously  betrothed  to  the  Anio,  to  whom 

Fea  remarks  that  the  overflowings  of  the  Ovid  marrics  her  (Amor.  iii.  6.  45,  sqq.,  a 

Tiber  are  stUI  by  the  common  people  ac-  beautiful  passagc).  Silius  (xii.  543)  makes 

connted  for  by  the  violence  of  the  sca  Hia  bide  hersclf  in  the  bosom  of  her  spouse 
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Audiet  cives  acuisse  ferrum 

Quo  graves  Fersae  melius  perirent ; 

Audiet  pugnas  vitio  parentum 

Rara  juventus. 
Quem  vocet  divum  populus  ruentis  25 

Imperi  rebus  ?  prece  qua  fatigent 
Yirgines  sanctae  minus  audientem 

Carmina  Vestam  ? 
Cui  dabit  partes  scelus  expiandi 
Juppiter?     Tandem  venias  precamur  30 

Nube  candentes  humeros  amictus 

Augur  Apollo ; 

ftB  HaxmibBl  approaches  the  Anio.    That  and  that  thePftrthianB  wereinthe  habitof 

there  were  two  legends,  therefore,  in  this  making^incnrBionsintothatproyince,  whieh 

as  in  most  caseB,  must  be  admitted.    Cru-  fiict  ia  referred  to  in  the  last  stanza  of  this 

quioB'  oommentator  gets  rid  of  the  diffi-  ode.      Although  the  name  of  Augustus, 

culty  in  true  Scholiast  fashion  by  saving  assisted  by  their  own  disputesi  did  some- 

that  Hia  was  buried  by  the  banks  of  the  thing  towards  keeping   them   in    check, 

Anio,  which  carried  her    remains  away,  they  were  held  by  the  Romans  to  be  their 

and  washed  them  into  the  Tiber;    and  most  formidable  enemies,  as  the  readers  of 

hence  she  was  said  to  have  been  married  Horaco  will   easily  perceive.     Augustua 

to  the  Tiber.    Servius  (on  Aen.  i.  277)  meditated,  but  never  carried  on  war  with 

remarks  on   Horace's  version,  which  he  the  Parthians,  and  the  Romans  never  tiU 

says  is  supported  by  other  writers.    Clau-  the  reign  of  Trflgan  gained  any  successes 

dian  is  one.    Speiiking  of  the  Tiber  he  against  them.    Their  cmpire  was  broken 

says,  up  and  succeeded  by  the  Persian  king- 

"  Palla  g^ves  humeros  velat  quam  neverat  ^^™  ^^  ^^^  Sassanidae  during  the  reign  of 

uxor  Alexander  Severus,  a.d.  226.— The  open- 

Uia,  percurrens  vitreas  sub  gurgite  telas."  *°Jgr  o^  Lucan*s  first  book  may  be  compared 

(In  Prob.  et  Olyb.   Con8.224.)    Jovemay  with  this  ode.         ^    _   _^  ^    , 

be  supposed  to  have  disapproved  the  pre-  ^4.  Mara  luventus^   It  took  years  of 

8umpti^oftheriver.god,becauseheW  I^  *"f   ^^f   ^tment    of  stringent 

reseived  the  task  of  ixpUtion  for  other  gw-nage-laws  to  restore  the  popuktiou  of 

handsandhappiermeans.[ABto-uxorius,'  S^^^J^''*!  ^T*^  ^^^''^  "?'  ^''^y.  ^^ 

comp.  Virgil,  Aen.  iv.  266.     The  same  W<x)dshed  but  by  indifference  to  mamage 

divUion  as  in  'u-xorius'  occurs  in  C,  i.  "^1^^^  of  morals. 
25  11  C  ii  16  7  1  ^*  Quem  vocet  dtimm]  The  pasBionate 

21.  c»ti,  'acf^isseferruml   '  inter  se '  or  ^Vf^  P^  ^^«  ^^™  in  Aesch.  S.  c.  Theb.. 

'in  semetipeoB'     is    readify    understood.  beginning  v.  92 :  rriJJpa  ^utrcTai,  rls  Ap 

Mitscherlich    and   othera   make   'audiet  ^»«f *f  J«  «<««' M««^  r may  b^ 

acaisse'    a   prophecy,  •shali    hear  them  S'^^  *^-    Vesta,  the  tutelary  goddess  of 

aharpen.'  whereas  it  should  be  rendered  ^'^™®  ^^'  ^'  *•  ^'  ^^- 

«shaU   hear  of  their  having  sharpened.'  "  Dii  patrii  Indigetes,  et  Bomule,  Yestaque 
Horaoe  is  lamenting  what  hi^  been.  mater, 

Persianfl,  Medes,  and  Parthians  are  namea       Q'^  Tuscum  Tiberim  et  Romana  palatia 
fieely  interdumged  by  Horaoe.  The  growth  servas  *'), 

of  the  Parthian  power  from  the  oondition  is  representod  as  deaf  to  the  prayers  of 

of  an  inogoificant  dependency  to  the  ab-  her  virgins,  because  CacBar  as  Pontifex 

iorption  of  nearlv  the  whole  of  the  vast  Maximus   had   particular  chaive  of  her 

empire  of  the  Seleuddaef  is  a  quefltion  of  temple  and  riteis.      So  in  Ovid  Bhe  ex- 

history  which  need  not  be  entered  upon  elaims : 

here.    It  will  be  borne  in  mind  however  "  meus  fuit  iUe  saoerdoB ; 

with  reference  to  the  above  confusion  of       Sacrilegae  telis  me  petiere  manus. — 

names  that  the  Parthioa  empire,  at  the  At  qnicunqne  nefas  ausi  prohibente  deo- 
time  Horaoe  wrote,  exteuded  nearly  from  rum 

tbe  IndoB  to  the  Bonum  provinoe  of  Syria ;        Numine  poUuerant  pontificale  capu^ 
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Sive  tu  mavis^  Erycina  ridens, 

Quam  Jocus  circum  volat  et  Cupido ; 

Sive  neglectum  genus  et  nepotes  35 

Bespicis^  auctor 

Heu  nimis  longo  satiate  ludo, 
Quem  juvat  clamor  galeaeque  leves 
Acer  et  Mauri  peditis  cruentum 

Yoltus  in  hostem ;  40 

Morte  jacent  meriia. tam  Eryx,  in  the  north-west  part  of  Sicilj. 

Hoc  opn8,haecpietas,haec  prima  elementa  Cic,  In  Q.  Caecil.  c.  17;  In  Verr.  Act.  ii. 

fherunt  2.  8.]  '  Jocns '  ib  an  invention  of  Horace's. 

Caesaria  nlcisci  jnsta  per  arma  patrem.''  The  reasons  for  appealing  to  ApoUo  as  the 

(Fast.  iii,  699,  sqq.)   And  when  Angnstus  stedlkst  fnend  of  Troy,  and,  according  to 

was  made  Pontifez  Mazimns  Ovid  writes  his  flatterers,  the  father  of  Angnstns  (not 

(iii.  421) :  because    he     was    ^oifios    KcSdpffios    as 

« Ignibus  aetemis  aetemi  numinapraeeunt  P^^en^zer  says),  Venus  as  the  mother  of 

Caesaris Aeneas  and  of  the  Julian  family,  and  Mars 

Ortns  ab  Aenea  tanpt  ccgnata  saceidos  "  *>«  ^^^^  ^^  Romulus,  are  sufficiently 

Nnmina;oognatumVe8tatuerecaput.  od\io«»-   Mercury  is  selected  as  the  repre- 

Quos  sancta  fovet  iUe  manu,  bene  vivitis  «entative  of  Augustus,  be^use  he  is  the 

\ftQig^^  messenger  of  peace  (Ovid,  Fast.  v.  666) : 

Vivite    inexstincti    flammaqne    duxque  "Pacis  etarmorumsuperisimisquedeorum 

precor."  Arbiter." 

Aeneas  was  said  to  have  preserved  the  fire  86.  Sespicis']  Cic.  (de  Leg.  iL  11)  pro- 

of  Vesta  and  brought  her  to  Rome.   *  Car-  poses  the  title  '  Fortuna  respiciens,'  which 

mina'  is  oppoeed  to'prece'  as  a  set  for-  he  ezpbiins  by  *ad  opem  ferendam,'  for  a 

mula  to  other  prayers.   '  Carmen '  has  that  temple  of  Fortune. 

raeaning  in  respect  to  l^al  or  any  other  ludo]    See  C.  i.  28.  17  :  "  Dant  alios 

formal  documents.    Liv.  i.  26 :  "  Lez  hor-  Furiae  torvo  spectacuhi  Marti." 

rendi  carminis."  Epp.  ii.  1. 188 :  "  Carmine  89.  Mauri  peditis']  As  the  Afirican  troops 

Di  snperi  placantur,  carmine  Manes."  were  cbiefly  cavalry,  and  according  to  some 

31.  Nuhe  oandentes  kumeros  cunietus]  writers  distinguished  rather  for  cowardice 

So  Homer  describes  him,  tlfUyos  &fMii¥  than  bravery,  Marsi  has  been  snbstituted 

v§^\fiv  (H.  zv.  306).    Virg.  ^Aen.  viii.  for  Mauri  by  some  editors,  on  the  conjec- 

720):  "  candentis  limine  Phoebi."   '  Can-  tnre  of  Tanaquil  Faber  and  against  all  the 

denti '  is  the  reading  of  the  Scholiasts  and  MSS.  But  other  writers  speak  morehighly 

one  or  two  old  editions.     Fea  adopts  it,  of  the  Mauritanians ;  and  the  force  of  *  pe- 

and  supposes  the '  nnbes '  to  be  a '  nimbus '  ditis,'  which  would  have  no  force  at  all  with 

or '  glory '  round  about  his  head.  Graevius'  Marsi,  here  appears  to  be  that  the  rider  has 

notion  that    *'  nube    candentes    humeros  had  his  horse  killed  under  him,  or  has  dis- 

amictns"  has   reference   to    the  edipee  mounted  to  attack  his  enemy  hand  to  hand, 

reckoned  among  the  prodigies  at  Caesar^s  or  in  consequence  of  a  wound.    See  S.  ii.  1. 

death  is  not  worthy  of  him.   But  the  fault  13 :  "  Aut  labentis  equo  describit  vulnera 

is  Botfae's,  who  edited  Graevius'  notes  from  Parthi."  On  foot  the  Roman  cavaliy  routed 

marginal  readings  in  his  copv  of  Cruquius'  the  Hemicans  (Liv.  vii.  8),  and  Statorins 

edition  not  intended  for  publication.  [The  had  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  very  fine 

Romans  have  no  active  participlea  of  the  body  of  iniantry  out  of  the  Numidian 

past  tense,  and  so  they  use  passive  par-  soldiers  of  Syphaz  (Liv.  xxiv.  48).     It 

ticiples  in  some  cases,  where  the  accusative  has  been  conjectured  that  Horaoe  took  the 

leceivea  the  action  of  the  verbal  notion  idea  from  a  painting.    Bentley  has  caught 

contained  in  the  participle.    Compare  C.  i.  up   *  Marsi '  as  "  certissima  emendatio." 

1.  21,  'membra  stratns;'  C.  ii.  7.7»  'co-  Dader,  the    inventor^s   son-in-law,    snp- 

Tonatns  capillos;'  Sat.  i.  1.  5,  'fractus  porfas  the  reading  with  the  assertion  that 

mcmbra.']  he  had  seen  it  in  some  of  the  oldest  edi- 

88.  iSl»M]  See  i.  8. 16  n.  'Erycinaridens'  tions.    Bcutley  wishes  he  had  access  to 

correspondis    to    ^ikofifuttiyif    *A^peldhii.  thoee  very  rare  editaons»  and  is  afraid  this 

*lfiipos  and  "Epws  weie  the  two  sons  of  is  only  a  dieam  that  has  come  to  the 

Veotts.  [ Vemis  faad  a  temple  on  the  moun-  IVenchman  '  per  portam  ebumoam.' 
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Sive  mutata  juvenem  figura 
Ales  in  terris  imitaris^  almae 
Filius  Maiae^  patiens  yocari 

Caesaris  ultor : 
Serus  in  caelum  redeas  diuque  45 

Laetus  intersis  populo  Quirini ; 
Neve  te  nostris  vitiis  iniquum 

Ocior  aura 
Tollat :  hic  magnos  potius  triumphos^ 
Hic  ames  dici  pater  atque  princeps,  5o 

Neu  sinas  Medos  equitare  inultos 

Te  duce,  Caesar. 

41.  juvenem]    So  Ang^tus  is  caUed,  49.  triumphof}  Aag^tns  had  jost  oele- 

tboagh  he  was  forty  years  old  at  this  time.  brated,  or  was  inst  about  to  celebrate,  three 

So.Virg.  (Q.  i.  500): —  triamphs  on  three  sncceflsiye  days,  for  his 

"  Hnnc  saltem  eyerso  jnvenem  snccnrrere  victories  (1)  over  the  Ptononians  and  Dal- 

gs^eclo  matians,  (2)  at  Actinm,  and  (3)  at  Alex- 

Ne  prohibete  "  andria.  *Triumphos'  is  govemed  by  'ames/ 

any  .ge  between  •  pneritia  •  and  '  eenectus.'    H '  "  *"*  Z      ■  T^-      ^       ^' 
Ciiero  speak.  of  hiUelf .« 'adolesoen.'  «t    "*'^  «=-e  and  im  mfimt.vemoodgoTemed 

the  time  he  put  down  CatiUne'.  oonspiii.cy.  ^^  pat^i^e  tiUe  of '  pater  patriae ' 

when  he  was  forty-fonr  years  old,  and  as  ,,<        -" ,  ,      T  ^  t      j-mi  .  ^^ 

•senex,'whenhede&veredW2ndPhinppie.  ??;  "^K^T^  ''L  T'*^  V?^?;?- 

atwhichtimehewa.sixty.two.  "DeSnS  'f',  9^±^^^^  •"""  ^  *^  *'"« 

Rem  pnblicam  adolescens,  non  deseram  se-  v  •■  •  "•      '/  • 

nex"  (Phil.  ii.  46).    But  the  reader  will  "Sancte  patcr  patriae,  tibi  plebB,tibi  cnria 

find  many  examples  in  Forcellini,  nnder  the  nomcn 

articles  *adolescens'and'juveni8.'  Hoc    dedit;    hoc   dedimns  nos    tibi 

[43.  JPiUus  is  suppoeed  by  Ritter  to  be  nomen  equea. 

for  the  vocative.l                 *  R^  tamen  ante  dedit.    Sero  quoqne  vera 

patien$  vocari]  A  Qraecism.    "  Patiar-  tulisti 

quevelincon8ultu8haberi"(Epp.  i.  5.15);  Nomina:  jampridem  tu  pater  orbis 

'*Cum  pateris  sapiens  cmcndatnsque  vo-  eras. 

cari  "  (Gpp.  i.  16.  30).  Hoc  tu  per  terras  quod  in  aethere  Jupiter 

44.  Caesaria  uUor\  Estr^,  a  very  dili-  alto 

gent  scholar  and  candid    man,  dcclores  Nomen  habes;   hominum   tu   pater, 

himself  perfectly  unable   to  acconnt  for  iUe  Deum." 

Horace'.  chaiacter  flUop.  p.  277).    See    w  il  k   *T^«^    ♦    V^'        /T 
Intrednction  to  thi.  W.   ^^        '  «^  ^Tf^     t  ^     ^?^  <*m' 

46.  Seru,i*caeUimrede<u\  Ovid,Met.  ^^ }f.t?r^)^vJ'  '^^'^' 

^„  Qfio  „^„  liw),  on  the  occasion  of  his  snppressing 

XV.  »WJ,  sqq. .—  Catiline's  conspiracy.    Juv.  viii.  243 :— 

*'  Tarda  sit  illa  dies  et  nostro  serior  aevo  « «  j  »  x 

Qaa  caput   Augustum  qnem   temperat  "&ed  Romaparentem, 

orbereUcto  *  ^  *~  Roma  patrem  patnae  Ciceronem  hbera 

Accedat  cado."  ^^ 

See  also  Trist.  V.  2.  47.    Tfae  acyective  for  wbere  'libera'  seems  to  mean  that  the 

the  adverb  is  commou  in  respect  of  time.  senate  was  no  longer  free  when  Angnstns 

The  instances  in  Horace  are  nnmerous.  took  the  name.     See  C.  iii.  24.  27  n. 

46.  populo  QiffrifN]  Some  MSS.  have  prineeps]  Tac.  Ann.  i.  1,  "Cunctadis- 

Quirino.    But  ^e  genitive  is  the  gencral  cordiis  dviubus  feasa  nomine  principis  sub 

reading,  and  corresponds  better  to  the  re-  imperium  accepit." 

gnlarform  'popalus  Romanus  Qniritium.'  51.  equitareiwulios]  Seeabovc,v.  21  n. 
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CARMEN  ni. 

The  date  of  this  ode  has  been  miich  disctiBsed.  It  is  tho  chronologists'  stambling- 
block.  If  it  was  written  on  the  occasion  of  that  voyage  to  Athens  from  which  Virgil 
only  retnmed  to  die,  the  date  mnst  be  a.tt.c.  785.  How  that  interferes  with  the 
reckoning  of  Franke  and  others  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  introdnctory  remarks 
to  tliis  edition.  Franke  however  denies  that  this  ode  has  reference  to  that  voyage. 
He  even  thinks  it  donbtfdl  whether  it  is  addressed  to  Virgil  the  poet ;  and  thongh  he  is 
in  general  very  acnte  and jndicions,  his  zeal  for  the  theory  he  advocates  ran  away  with 
hb  jndgment  when  it  led  him  to  think  that  Quintilins,  whose  death  ia  lamented  in  C.  24 
of  this  book,  is  the  person  here  addressed,  and  that  perhaps  he  was  drowned  on  the 
voyage,  since  it  is  dear,  says  he,  irom  that  ode  that  he  met  with  an  nntimely  and  vio« 
lent  death.  Coming  from  most  other  people  this  theory  wonld  not  be  worth  mentioning. 
That  it  U  the  resort  of  an  advocate  in  difficnlty  is  dear  on  the  face  of  it.  He  thinks  these 
two  odes  are  closely  oonnected,  though  the  link  has  been  loet  tons  from  the  obscarity  of 
tbe  allnsions»  bnt  he  finds  a  trace  of  it  in  the  words  "Navis  qnae  tibi  creditnm  Debes" 
(v.  6  of  tbis  ode) ;  and  C.  24.  11,  '*Tn  frnstra  pins  hen!  non  ita  creditum."  There  is  no 
weight  in  this  argnment  at  all ;  nevertheless,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  ode  was 
written  on  the  occasion  supposed.  Virgil  may  have  made  or  contemplated  a  voyage 
before  his  kst,  and  there  is  so  much  difficulty  attending  the  date  a.v.c.  735  that  I  am 
inclined  to  think  snch  mnst  have  been  the  case.  Tfais  leaves  the  date  of  the  ode  in 
nnoertainty.  Franke's  best  argument  is,  that  if  the  publication  of  these  odes  took  place 
after  Virgpl's  death,  it  mnst  have  been  immediately  or  very  soon  after,  even  acoording 
to  the  chronology  of  Kirchner  and  others  who  are  oppoBed  to  him ;  and  that  it  would 
have  been  in  the  worst  taste  and  feeling  to  have  inserted  this  ode  at  such  a  time.  There 
can  be  Uttledonbt,  I  think,  but  he  would  have  snppressed  it,  or  accompanied  it  with  one 
expressing  his  own  and  the  universal  sorrow.  I  cannot  imagine  a  greater  mockery  than 
the  insertion  of  an  ode  addressed  to  Vlrgil  on  the  death  of  his  friend,  and  an  ode  praying 
for  his  safe  voyage,  at  a  timc  when  all  Virgirs  friends  must  have  been  bewailing  his 
death,  to  which  no  allnsion  is  made  in  any  part  of  Horaoe's  writings.  This  last  fact 
wonld  be  accounted  for  if  we  suppoeed  Virgil  to  have  died  dnring  the  time  when  Horace 
had  almost  if  not  entirdy  suspended  this  kind  of  writing.  Franke's  attempt  to  show 
that  there  was  not  that  mutnal  affection  betweeu  Virgil  and  Horace  which  would  warrant 
the  expressions  in  this  ode  is  very  weak.  But  others  have  affirmed  the  same  becanse 
Virgil  nowhere  mentions  Horac^,  aud  because  he  did  not  leave  him  his  literary  executor, 
but  chose  Varius  and  Tucca  rather  thun  Horaoe.  But  Virg^I  left  his  .£neid  not  to  be 
pnblished  but  destroyed,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  have  chosen  Horace  for 
snch  a  purpose.  A  man  may  have  more  friends  tban  executors,  and  does  not  always  give 
that  office  to  those  he  loves  best.  As  for  the  other  arg^ment,  if  the  nature  of  Virgirs 
poems  be  conridered,  it  is  not  worth  noticing. 

Compare  with  this  ode  Statius'  '  Propempticon '  to  Metius  Celer, '  a  most  noble  and 
pleasant  yonth,'  whom  as  he  could  not  accompany  he  sent  upon  his  way  ^th  a  beantifnl 
address,  suggested  partly  it  would  seem  by  this  of  Horace  (Silv.  iii.  2). 


ARGUMENT. 

We  oommit  to  thee  Virgil,  O  thon  ship ;  deliver  him  safe  on  the  shores  of  Attica, 
and  preserve  him  whom  I  love  as  my  life ;  and  may  the  skies  and  winds  prosper 
thee.  Hard  and  rash  was  the  man  who  first  temptcd  the  sea  and  defied  the  winds. 
In  what  shape  shonld  he  fear  the  approach  of  death  who  unmoved  oonld  look  on  the 
monsters  of  the  decp  and  the  swelling  waves  and  dangerons  rocksP  In  vain 
did  God  separate  lands  if  man  is  to  leap  ovcr  the  forbidden  waters.    So  doth  he  ever 
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rosh  into  sin.  Prometheus  bronght  fire  into  the  world,  and  with  that  theft  came  all 
manner  of  diseases ;  Desdalus  soared  on  wings,  and  Hercules  burst  into  Hell.  Deterred 
by  nothing  wo  would  climb  Heaven  itself,  and  our  guilt  suffers  not  Jove  to  hiy  aside 
hiBbolta. 

Sic  te  diva  potens  Cypri, 
Sic  fratres  Helenae  lueida  sidera^ 

Ventorumque  regat  pater 
Obstrietis  aliis  praeter  lapyga, 

Naviis^  quae  tibi  creditum  5 

Debes  Yirgilium  finibus  Atticis 

1.  8iel  This  use  of  'sic'  is  not  easily  from  her  supposed  origln  was  imtigined  to 

explaine(I.     It  is  usual  to  explain  it  as  ex-  have  power  over  the  sea ;  hence  Horace 

pressing  a  wish  dependeut  on  the  accom-  calls  her  *marina'  (C.  iii.  26.  5;  iv.  11. 

plishment  of  a  condition.     It  would  thus  15).     She  had  the  titles  tinrkoia,  kifi4vias, 

oe  '  so  may  the  winds  favour  vou  as  you  had  temples  built  for  her  in  harbours,  and 

discharge  the  debt  you  owe.'    But  in  order  is  represented  on  coins  with  a  rudder,  shell, 

that  the  ship  should  discharge  her  debt  the  and  dolphin.    Ovid  (Heroid.  xvi.  28)  makes 

winds  must  be  favourable,  and  to  wish  her  Paris  say  of  her : — 

afavourablewindandpleasantvoyageafler  «lUa  dedit  faciles  somnoe  ventosque  se- 
she  had  delivered  her  freight,  while  with-  cundos; 

out  that  condition  she  could  not  deliver  it  i^  mare  nimirum  jus  habet  orta  mari  ;** 

at  aU,  is  nonsense.    Horaoe  seems  to  mean  x  /•  o\ 

this—*  I  pray  thoe,  O  ship,  deliver  up  thy  «^«^  Lucret.  (i.  8) .— 

trust  in  safety,  and  to  that  end  may  the  "  Tibi  rident  aequora  ponti, 

stars  and  windiB  piosper  thee.'    In  Virgil  Flacatumque  nitet  ditfuso  lumine  caelum.*' 

(Ecl.  ix.  80)  Lycidas  urges  Moeris  to  recite  Castor  and  PoUux  had  among  other  titles 

him  some  verses,  and  he  says :—  that    of   hipwy^yavrax,      The    appeUation 

"  Sic  tua  Cymeas  fugiant  examina  taxos ;  '  lucida  sidera'  is  conjectured  to  be  derived 

Sic    cytiso    pastae    distendant    ubera  fiom  certain  meteoric  appearances  after 

vaccae."  storms,  which  the  ancients  supposed  to  in- 

xi,^  € .:-  9  ^^^^^^  o«  ^.««^4.  ««^  «oiw»      dicate  the  presence  of  Castor  and  PoUux. 
Here  'sic    expresses  an  eamest  ana  anec-    o.    .i        u  i.*ii      n  j  t     i.i 

tionate  nraver  for  the  nerson  addressed  fol-    ^imihir  phenomena  are  stiU  caUed  by  the 
tionate  prayer  lOT  tiie  person  aaoressea,  loi-    j^         .j      ^^    g     ^  g^  ^ 

^wed  by  an  entr^ty  to  him ;  but  it  cannot        ^     .   .   ^^.  ^  ^     ^  ^       '  ^ 

becalledaconditionsomuchasastrong  pJe  Eurip.  Helen.  14^6,  seqq. :- 

expression  of  feehng,  and  such  I  presume  it  *^      /        /  « 

to  mean  in  the  present  instance,  where  it  fi6\otr9  'woft  ImrtTop  ipfut 

amounts  to  no  more  than  'utinam'  in  a  •»*  atBtpos  UjLmi 

strong  form,  as  &s  does  in  Grcek ;  the  object  »«^«»  TwZdpi^at       ^ 

of  the  wish  being  a  means  by  which  a  kafiirowy  Jiarpnv  W  aiWauny 

desired  end  may  be  accompUshed.    There  »*  "««'»■'  ovpdviou 

are  other  passages  whero  *  sic  '  foUows  the  /    '     '     * 

prayer  on  which  it  depends,  as  C.  i.  28.  Pairrats  thaus  MfiMP 

25 : TCftTOKTCf  AioBty  'wyods, 

"  Ne  parce  malignus  arenae— par-  See  also  Plin.  N.  H.  u.  87,  and  C.  rr,  8.  81. 

ticukm  daro :  Aeolus  is  steward  of  the  winds  in  Horaer 

Sic  quodcunque  minabitnr  Eurus— "  (Odyss.  x.  21),  king  in  Virgil,  and  father 

.«,1  T;Knii.i. /;:  k  i9n.  ^®**-    "^®   lapygian   or  N.W.  wind,  so 

and  TibuUus  (n.  6,  121) :  caUed  from  Iapy|ia  in  Apulia  whenc^e  it 

«Adnue;    sic   tibi   smt   mtonsi,   PhcBbe,  Wows  down  the  Hadriatic,  and  the  usual 

<^P"'>*  name  of  which  was  Fa  vonius,  was  iavourable 

In  these  pkces  the  condition  and  its  con-  for  a  vovage  from  Bmndusium,  where  Vir- 

sequence  are  clearly  marked,  and  an  oppo-  gil  would  enibark  for  Qreece.    It  was  caUed 

site  wish  is  impUed  if  the  oondltion  be  not  by  the  Qreeks,  dpyiarris:  Arist.  de  Mundo, 

fUlflUed.  c.4:  iLpy4<mis  6  inrh  r^s  Otpfiijs  S^trcws  Sy 

'  Potens,'  Uke  its  kindred  word  w^pui,  rtyis  jcoXovcik  *OKvfiwlay  ol  9^  'liinrya. 

is  used  with  a  genitive  after  it.    Venus  6.  finUmt  Atticis]  (^dU  and  DUlenbr. 
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Beddas  incolmnem  precor, 
£t  serves  animae  dimidium  meae. 

Illi  robnr  et  aes  triplex 
Circa  pectns  erat  qui  fragilem  truci  lo 

Commisit  pelago  ratem 
Primus^  nec  timuit  praecipitem  Africum 

Decertantem  Aquilonibus 
Nec  tristes  Hyadas,  nec  rabiem  Noti^ 

Quo  non  arbiter  Hadriae  15 

Major  toUere  seu  ponere  volt  freta. 

Quem  MortiB  timuit  gradmn 
Qui  siccis  oculis  monstra  natantia, 

nndentand  this  to  be  the  dative  case  go-  line.  Elsewhere  '  Notas'  is  called  *  dnx  tor- 

venied  by  '  debes'  and  '  reddas.'    I  am  in-  bidns  Hadriae'  (C.  iii.  3. 5).  '  Ponere  freta'  is 

dined  to  think  it  the  case  of  the  place  likeVirg.(Aen.i.66), 'mulcerefluctaB»'and 

where  the  debt  was  to  be  paid  [*  in  terra  Soph.  J^.  674 :  5«iy»y  8*  &'nfia  vycvfuirivy 

Attica,*  Ritterl,  or  thing  entrusted  to  be  fKoifii<re  ffrivovra  ir6vToif.  *  Sive'  is  omitted 

delivered,  and  that '  deb^'  and  'reddas'  are  before  '  tollere,'  as  the  Qreeks  frequently 

both  used  absolutely  (see  Aigument).  'Bed-  omitted  cfrc  in  the  first  dause. 
dere'  is  the  word  for  delivering  a  letter,  and        17.  ^radurn]  This  is  not  '  degree,'  but 

it  may  be  so  understood  here.  '  step.'      See  the  argument.      It  is  like 

8.  animae  dimidium  meae.']  See  C.  ii.  "Nanc  leti  multa  referta  via/'  Tibull.  i. 
17.  5.    The  Scholiasts  have  preserved  a  8.  50. 

Greek  proverb:   ^t\la  i<rrl  fda  ^x^  ^^  ^^-  sicci»    oculis]     ^iipo7s    hc\aA<rroit 

5vo7r  <rAfiaari,    The  definition  of  a  friend  tfJLfiaffiv  (Aeech.  S.  c.  Theb.  696).   Bentley 

^fuw  rijs  ^vxni  is  attributed  to  Pytha-  unauthorized  (except  by  Heinsius,  whodid 

goras.  it  before  him^  substitutes  *  rectis'  for  *  sic- 

9.  HU  rohur  et  aes  triplex]  This  too  is  ds/  considenng  that  fear  is  not  a  passion 
an  imitation  of  the  Greek,  as  Aesch.  Prom.  to  draw  forth  tears.  But  the  ancients  were 
242 :  ^rthip^^pwre  jc&ic  -w^rpas  tlpyofffJLdyos,  less  exact  in  ascribing  the  proper  signs  to 
There  ia  no  neoesdty  for  interpreting  this  emotion,  or  they  wept  less  sparingly  than 
with  Dillenbr.  as  a  shield  of  oak  and  breast-  men  do  now.  Caesar  describing  the  efiect 
plate  of  brass  x  we  are  to  understand  a  of  fear  on  his  men  says,  '*  Hi  neque  vultum 
man  whoee  heart  is  hard  as  if  cased  in  oak  fingere  neqne  interdum  lacrimas  tenere 
and  a  triple  coat  of  brass,  and  that  is  potuerunt"(B.G.  i.  89).  Bentley  may  have 
enough.  A  good  metaphor  is  often  spoilt  been  led  to  the  word  '  rectis'  by  Dryden^s 
by  explanation.  Tibullus  applies  the  same  translation,  **  Who  unconcemed  witu  sted- 
language  with  some  play  on  the  words  to  fast  eyes  could  view  ?  "  But  nothing  is  lesa 
the  inventor  of  swords  (i.  10. 1)  :  probable  than  that  *rectis'  should  have  been 
«  Qois  fmt  horwndos  primus  qui  protuUt  changed  by  the  copyists  into  *  siccis'  so  in- 

enses  ?  vanably  that  the  former  bas  disappeared 

Qoam  ferus  et  vere  ferreus  ille  fuit !"  altogether.  Cunningham  suggests  but  does 

•     /^-ij  /A  •••  /»  eriN  not  adopt  *  fixis.'    But  fear  is  not  the  only 

Again,  Ovid  (Amor.  ui.  6.  69),  sensation  with  which  the  sailor  views  dan- 

**  Ille  habet  et  silicee  et  vivum  in  pectore  ger.    Propertius  (iii.  7.  55.)  makes  PsBtus 

ferrum,  remember  his  mother  as  he  was  about  to 

Qui  tenero  lacrimas  lentus    in   ore  drown,  and  weep ;  and  Ovid  (Met.  xL  589) 

videt."  describing  sailors  in  a  storm  says, 

Propert.  ^.  17. 18)  says,  •*  Non  tenet  hic  lacrimas :  stupet  hic :  vocat 

"Ah!    pereat  quicunque   rates    et   vela       „  iUe  beatos 

paravit  Punera  quos  maneant." 

Primus  et  invito  guigite  fecit  iter  \"      j^  ^„  enouffh  to  make  them  weep  to  think 
15.  ar6f<0r3Th]«isezplainedbythenext    that  their  bodies  would  not  meet  with 
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Qui  vidit  mare  turg^dum  et 
Infames  scopulos  Aeroceraunia  ?  20 

Nequicquam  deus  abscidit 
Frudens  Oceano  dissociabili 

Terras  si  tamen  impiae 
Non  tangenda  rates  transiliunt  vada. 

Audax  omnia  perpeti  25 

Oens  humana  ruit  per  yetitum  nefas. 

Audax  lapeti  genus 
Ignem  fraude  mala  gentibus  intulit. 

Fost  ignem  aetheria  domo 
Subductum  macies  et  nova  febrium  30 

Terris  iucubuit  cohors, 
Semotique  prius  tarda  necessitas 

bnriaL  '  Sicci  ocoli'  are  fitting  accompani-  X^P*'  x^pifipvx^oiciv 

ments  of  a  heart  so  hard  as  this  ventarous  vepdK  ^r*  oX^tioffiv. 

diacoverer  is  said  to  have  had,    The  MSS. 

▼ary  between  '  torgidam'  and  'tnrbidam'  A  verse  of  Aristophanes  (Nab.  234^ :  ir<(- 

in  V.  19.     Bentley  adopts  the  latter,  aa  <rxci   l\  rainh    rovro    kolL    rh    xapiafia, 

"fortioB  epitheton   qnod  majorem  terro-  where  wda-x^i   has    in   a    qaalified    way 

rem  incntit."    '  Tarbidum '  may  represent  the  meaning  of  xoiti,  has  been  qnoted  to 

the  maddy  appearance  of  the  sea  after  a  sapport  the  same  sense  in  '  perpeti.'    Bnt 

storm»  the  other    spcaks  of  its  swelling  it  probablv  means  no  more  than  endaranoe 

waves.  to  the  ena.    '  Vetitum'  with  '  nefas'  ii  not 

20.  [Aeroeeraunia]  The  Alta  Ceraunia  altogether  redundant.    It  expresses  crimes 

of  Virgil,  Georg.  i.  832,  mountains  on  the  which  are  obvioasly  forbidden,  as  shown  by 

coast  of  Epirus.    Compare  Virg.  Aen.  ilL  the  obstructions  thrown  in  the  way  of  their 

606.]  commission. 

22.  dusociahili]  Used  actively,  as  '  Pe-        27.  lapeti  ffei^us]  This  is  after  the  use 

netrabile    telum'    (Aeneid),    *'  Genitabilis  of  y^vos,  which  occurs  not  rarely  in  the 

aura  Favoni "  (Lucret.  i.  11),  and  in  Ho-  Tragoedians.    Eurip.  Cyclops  104,   Spifib 

race  '  Amabilcm'  (C.  i.  5.  10),  '  Ilkcruma-  2i<r2^ov  yivos,  for  Ulysses;  Virg.  Aen.  iv. 

bilem'  (ii.  14.  6),  which  is  used  passively  12 :  "  genus  esse  Deorum." — Prometheus, 

C.  iv.  9.  26.    Gesner  gives  a  long  list  of  the  son  of  lapetus,  also  cbdmed  to  be  the 

similar  words  with  an  active  signification.  inventor  of  ships  (Aesch.  P.  V.  467). 
Bentley  reads  '  dissociabiles,'  assuming  the        28.  ^raude  mala']  '  Mak'  merely  means 

common  reading  to  be  a  corruption  of '  dis-  mischievous  or  fatal  thefb,  referring  to  its 

sociabilis'  aud  that  to  be  put  for  his  word,  consequences.      The  epithet  is  not  here 

by  which  he  understands  '  lands  not  meant  redundant,  perhaps  leas  than  in  Soph.  Oed. 

to  be  xmited.'    The  active  sense  he  says  Col.   1026,  t^  7^  96Ktp  r^   /i^  9ucal^ 

has  no  authority,  but  it  has  abundant  sup-  Kr^/iar'  olx^  a^C^tu,    The  old  commen- 

port  from  analogy.    Tacitus  uses  it  pas-  tators  refer   to  the  distinction  between 

sively  ^Agr.  8),  "  res  olim    dissociabiles  '  dolus  maluB'  a  fraud  with  bad  int«nt,  and 

miscuent  principatum  et  libertatem."  The  '  dolus  bonus*  with  good  intent.    Ulpian 

common  reading  agrees  with  Lucret.  (v.  (Dig.  4.  8.  1),  referring  to  the  praetor^s 

203),  "  £t  mare  quod  late  terrarum  distinet  woids,  "  Quae  dolo  m^o  facta  esse  di- 

oras."     '  Prudeus'  is    '  providens,'    forfi-  centur  . . .  judicium  dabo,"  says  "  non  fhit 

leeing  the  evil  to  come.  autem  oontentus  praetor  dolum  dicere,  sed 

26.  Audctx  omnia  perpeii]    Compare  adjedt  malum    ouoniam    veteres  dolnm 

with  this  Soph.  Antig.  832  sqq. :  etiam  bonum  dioeoant  et  pro  lollertia  hoc 

«oXXd  rh  8cim  leoMy  ay-  nomen    acdpiebant,  maztme  si  adversos 

Bp^ov  ^uv6rtpov  t^Xci.  hostem  latronemve  qais  machinaretur." 
rovro  KoL  iroXuiv  ir4pav  89.  Subduotum]  '  Sub'  in  oomposition 

w^vrov  x^^pW  ^^9p  hat  sometimei  that  force  of  M  which  sig- 
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Leti  compuit  gradam. 
Expertus  vacuum  Da^dalus  aera 

Pennis  non  homini  datis ;  35 

Perrupit  Aeheronta  Herculeus  labor. 

Nil  mortalibus  ardui  est ; 
Caelum  ipsum  petimus  stultitia  neque 
.    Per  nostrum  patimur  scelus 
Iraeunda  Jovem  ponere  fulmina.  40 

nifies  'snppression*  and  so  'deception' in  its  step.'     So  that    'prins'  also  affects 

erery  form.    Bnt  it  does  not  always  con-  '  tarda'   &t^  koivw,  &b  the  grammarians 

Yey  a  bad  nieanine.  say. 

81.  ineubuif]    Lueretiufs  Ti.  1141 :—  [35.  Pennis]    PerhapB  '  pinnis'  Ib  the 

—  •*  Morbna  ^®  ^®""  hereij 

IncnhnittandempopnloRindioniBomni."    ^n^*  .^tT^^e  ^"^^     ?°  ^.?!":  ^?* 
Auvuvut«uuiuciu|«upuit/x «uuiuuiBvmiu.       g^^  ^^^  'HpeufXe/i|  for  Hercnleg.    "Catonis 

In  what  fbllows  'pritts' belongs  to  'semoti/  virtns"  (C.  iii.  21.  11) :  ''virtus  Scipiadae 

and  *  tarda  neoessitas  leti*  are  one  subject.  et  mitis  sapientia  Laeli"  (S.  ii.  1. 72)  may 

It  nuffht  be  tranalated  thns,  'the  power,  be  taken  in  the  sameway. 
onoe  slow,  of  death  remote  before  hastened 
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Lncins  Sestins  serred  with  Horace  nnder  Bmtus,  and  they  were  no  doubt  on  terms  of 
intimacy  (see  Dict.  Biog.  Sestins  6).  But  this  ode  has  probably  as  little  to  do  with 
L.  Seatins  as  with  any  of  Horace'8  other  friends.  Tho  poet  borrowed  hia  name  to  give 
point  to  an  ode  written  at  the  beginning  of  spring  and  moralizing  on  the  uncertainty  of 
life  and  the  duty  of  enjoying  it.  The  same  remark,  with  a  change  in  the  names,  will 
apply  to  C.  iv.  7.  Traces  of  imitation  firom  the  Greek  are  observed  by  some  commen- 
tators,  and  some  Sicilian  poem  containing  referenoes  to  Mount  Aetna  is  fixed  upon  as  the 
Eonroe  of  this  ode.  Also  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  it  may  have  been  written  at 
Baiae  or  Yelia  in  sight  of  the  Liparaean  volcanic  islands,  which  may  or  may  not  have 
been  the  case.  We  do  not  want  both  exi^nations;  perhaps  neither.  Beyoud  the  word 
'  nrit,'  which  seema  to  be  a  translation  of  ^A^ci,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  as 
many  traoes  of  the  Ghreek  as  might  be  found  in  most  of  Horace'8  odea. 

The  time  mnst  be  qnite  the  oommenoement  of  the  spring.  The  whole  description, 
in  whicb  the  ptesent  tense  is  nsed  thronghont^  indicates  the  beginning  of  those  things 
that  are  described ;  and  though  Ovid,  referring  to  the  month  of  April  (Faat.  iv.  131), 
speaka  of  the  lannching  of  the  shipe, — 

"  Vere  monet  curvas  matema  per  aequora  pnppes 
Ire^  nec  hibemas  jam  timuisse  minas," — 
HoTBoe^a  words  clearly  refer  to  an  earlier  month.  Rutgersins  contends  very  strongly 
that  April  is  the  month  to  which  the  descriptions  of  this  ode  belong,  especially  vv.  11, 12, 
which,  he  says,  refer  to  the  Ptalilia,  the  festival  of  Rome's  birthday,  which  was  the  21st 
April.  Bnt  that  is  much  too  late.  See  note  on  v.  11.  Rutgersius  contradicts  himself 
by  saying  that  the  allusion  in  v.  9  refers  to  the  practice  of  Koman  matrons  bathing  with 
their  heads  crowned  with  myrtle,  wbich  took  place  on  the  calends  of  April.  Ov.  Fast. 
iv.  189.    Plnt.  Nnma,  e.  19 :  r^r  'ArplWiov  iw^pvfioy  6yra  ri}f  'A^poSirifs  iv  f  B^vai  rt 
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r^  0€^  KoX  rcus  KoXdufieus  iffrtpavufA^yai  ai  yvydiiees  fivpvim^  Xo^orrai.  The  qnestion 
whether  April  was  80  named  from  tt^pos  in  hononr  of  VenuB,  or  from  '  aperio '  as 
opening  the  pores  of  tho  earth,  is  here  decided  in  favour  of  the  goddess,  and  so  hy 
Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  61  sqq.,  but  the  latter  is  the  more  probable  derivation.  The  ancients 
were  bad  etymologists. 

ARGUMEKT. 

The  winter  is  thawing;  the  spring  is  retuming;  tho  ships  are  being  Uiunched;  theherds 
quit  their  stalls,  and  the  ploughman  his  fireside,  and  the  meadows  are  no  longer  white 
with  frost.  Venns  and  the  Qraoes  are  leading  the  dance,  and  tbe  Cyclops'  forge  is 
buming.  Let  us  bind  the  head  with  myrtle  or  tho  earth'8  first  flowers,  and  sacrifice 
a  lamb  or  kid  to  Pan.  Death  calls  on  rich  and  poor  alike.  Lifc  is  short,  O  Sestius ! 
and  our  hopes  we  must  contract.  The  grave  awaits  thee,  and  when  there  no  more 
shalt  thou  preside  at  feast  or  sigh  for  the  fair  young  Lycidas. 

SoLViTUR  acris  hiems  grata  vice  veris  et  Favoni, 

Trahuntque  siceas  machinae  carinas, 
Ac  neque  jam  stabulis  gaudet  pecus  aut  arator  igni ; 

Nec  prata  canis  albicant  pruinis. 
Jam  Cytherea  choros  ducit  Vejius  imminente  Luna^         5 

Junctaeque  Nymphis  Gratiae  decentes 
Altemo  terram  quatiunt  pede,  dum  graves  Cyclopum 

Volcanus  ardens  urit  of&cinas. 

2.  machinae]    The  machines  mentioned    quaintly  observes,  that  while  his  wife  is 
are  called  by  Caesar  (B.  C.  ii.  10)  '  pha-    dancing  Vulcan  is  sweating. 

langae'  (rollers).    Vessels  were  drawn  up  8.  «nY]     This  seems  to  be  an  adapta- 

on  shore  from  the  Ides  of  November  to  the  tion  of  ^A/yci,  *  lights  up,'  and  is  an  un- 

Idesof  March,  dnringwhich  time  "Defen-  usual  sense  for  <uro.'    Rutgersius  there- 

dens  pisces  hiemat  mare*'  (S.  ii.  2. 17).  fore  preferred  the  reading  *visit,'  which 

3.  neque  —  aui—nec]    The  two  first  of  occurs  in  some  MSS.  of  high  character. 
these  form  one  branch  of  the  sentence  and  He  quotes  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iii.  41 : 

the  hist  the  other.  « Neque  (pecus  aut  -  ^^.  ^  ^^  CH^aiirroO  ^ls  xa>uc4^ya  ical 
arator)  gaudet  nec  prata  albicant."  AKooyas  ht  /3€/3^ic6i 

Tibull.  ii.  3,  3 1  "  Ipsa  Venus  laetos  jam  'rdyra                             /*  a.    »  t 

nunc  migravit  in  agros."      '  Imminente  ^^^^   x«^«^«''   P^'^   ^vp6s'    4  «' 

Luna     is  no  more  than  with  the  moon  (»A^po»trt,)  ipa  ,^6yf, 

overhead.     But  Hemsius  renders  it  "at  }^o   »7a«>»    iZrrhy    &Wt    Bp6yoy    iirrk 

the  newmoon:"  Ivratiivrf  o-cX^n?.     *Cy-  evpd»y 

therea  Venus'  is  fiira|  \ey6fjieyoy,'   But  it  r       > 

i8anaIogonsto^oi/3of*AT^AX»v.  Cunning.  where  there  is  certainly  a  resemblance  to 

proposes  *levis'  for  'Venus.'  this  passage  of  Horace,  but  not  strong 

7.  ffraves']    This  epithet  may  have  a  enough  to  make  it  probable  he  had  it  in  his 

variety  of  meanings,  and  each  editor  gives  memory  when  he  wrote  this  ode.     By  a 

his  own  version.    Perhaps  Hornce  meant  rather  remarkable  coincidenoe  Bentley  ap- 

'laborious.'  The  eruptions  of  Aetna,  where  pears  to  have  hit  upon  these  lines  of  Apol- 

the  thnnderbolts  of  Jove  were  supposed  to  lonius,  and  to  have  made  them  a  part  of 

be  forged,  taking  place  chiefly  in  the  sum-  his  argument  for  '  visit,'  without  knowing 

mer  and  early  autumn,  the  Cyclops  are  that  Rutgersius,  with  whose  notes  he  waa 

fltly  represented  as  preparinff  these  bolts  &miliar,  had  done  the  same  before  him. 

in  spring.    See  Cic.  de  Divin.  li.  19 :  **  Non  Scaliger  proposed  'urget,'  which  is  farthcr 

enim  te  puto  esse  eum  qui  Jovi  fulmen  from  thetrue  reading  than  *visit,'between 

fkbricatos  esse  Cydopas  in  Aetna  putes."  which  and   'urit'   the  preponderance  of 

dvm]     One  of  the  old  commentators  evideiico    and    probability  is   greatly  in 
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Nunc  decet  aut  viridi  nitidum  caput  impedire  myrto 

Aut  flore  terrae  quem  ferunt  solutae.  lo 

Nimc  et  in  umbrosis  Fauno  decet  immolare  lucis^ 

Seu  poscat  agnam  sive  malit  haedum. 
Pallida  Mors  aequo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabemas 

Begumque  turres.     O  beate  Sesti, 
Yitae  summa  brevis  spem  nos  vetat  inchoare  longam.     15 

Jam  te  premet  nox  fabulaeque  Manes 

fkToor  of  the  latter.     Whv  Bhoald  the  seems  probable  that  the  MS.  followed  bj 

copyistshave  chsnged 'Tisit^into  'nrit?'  Landinus  had  the  mark  'a'  in  the  firat 

The  revene  woald  be  intelligible.    Tbat  it  word,  bat  omitted  it  in  the  second,  and  that 

is  Hud  of  Yenas  (C.  iii.  28.  15),  "Paphon  the  editor  added  the  's'  to  «haedo;'  or 

janctis  visit  oloribasy"  is  no  argament  at  that  this  had  been  done  by  the  oopyist  of 

alL    Ovid  (Fast.  iv.  473)  has  "Antraqne  the  MS.  he  foUowed.    Moet  of  the  modem 

Cydopam  positis  ezasta  caminis,"  which  editors  have  adoptcd  the  reading  with  the 

was  possibly  imitated  from  this.  ablative.    Lambinus  has  the  accnsative, 

9.  nUidum]  sleek  with  oil.    There  is  no  which  is  approved  by  Rutgersias. 

necearity  to  sappose,  with  Batgersius,  that  13.   pulsat']     Ovid,    Heroid.    xxi.   46, 

this  refers  to  the  practice  of  matrons  bath-  "  Persephone  nostras  pulsat  acerba  fores." 

ing  with  myrtle  crowns  ou  the  Ist  of  14.  Beges']    This  word  is  commonly  ap- 

April.  plied  to  the  rich  by  Horace  (S.  i.  2.  86), 

11.  Ibuno  deeet  immolare']  The  Fauna-  and  by  Terence  too,  as  Phonnio  (i.  2.  20) : 

lia  took  place  on  the  Ides  of  December.  '<0h!  regem  me  esse  opertuit."    Sestius 

Bot  a  lesser  festival  was  observed  on  the  was  a  favoorite  of  Fortune,  as  a  refercnce 

Ides  of  February,  at  the  advent  of  Faunus  to  his  life  will  show.    **  Beatus  dicitur  qui 

(Pan,  the  two  being,  as  is  well  known,  multa  habens  sine  malo  aliquo  degit"  is 

identified  by  the  later  Romans).     See  C.  Cicero's    deflnition.     [Horace    here    uses 

iii.  18.  OvicCFBst.ii.  193:  "Idibusagrestis  ^beatus'  in  the  sense  of  rich,  as  in  S.  ii. 

fomant  altaria  Fauni."    At  that.time  the  8. 1 ;  C.  ii.  4. 13;  iii.  7.  3;  iv.  9.  46,  &c. 

flocks  and  herds  went  out  to  graze,  and  Ritter.] 

the  god  was  invoked  for  their  protection.  16.  premet]  From  this  word,  which  be- 

'  Immolare '  admits  of  two  oonstructions :  longs  more  properly  to  '  nox/  we  must 

with  an  ablative,  as  (Livy  xli.  18)  "immo-  understand  appropriate  words  for  'Manes' 

lantibus  Jovi  singulis  bubus,"  and  with  an  and   '  domus/     Orelli  supplies   '  circum- 

accnsative^  as  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  519)  "inferias  volitabant '  and  *teget.' 

qoas  immolet  umbris."     Horace  himself  fabulaeque  Manes]    This  is  explained 

has  the  latter  construction  elsewhere  (S.  ii.  by  Juv.  S.  ii.  149 : — 

?•   ^^l »  "iT*"' nS^"-  f^^  .PT?'"    "  Esse  aliquos  Manes 

^}^'      So  Vn^I  (Ecl.  m.  77).    feciam  j^^    ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^     i  n^ndum  aere 

vitula."     SemuB  quotes  this  passage  as  lavantur." 

having  the  ablative  case  of  the  victim. 

Bat  it  appears  (aocording  to  Orelli,  who  Horaoe  may  have  had  in  mind  the  follow- 

however  has  *  agna '  and  *  haedo ')  that  in  ing  epigram  of  Callimachus : — 

the  tables  of  the  Pratres  Arvales  the  accu-  ^  j^    ^^    ^^  ^^  ^^^^.  ^^j^^  ^^^^,.  ^  y 

•ative  is  used  with  '  immolare/  and  the  iyijo*  ri  • 

ablative  with  'fecere;'  and  the  reason,  is  ^^^^.  ^  ji  lUoW;  tiveos-  h^wwK^ii^ea. 

obvious :  the  latter  is  an  elliptical  expres- 

sioD  in  which  'saeram'  is  understood,  as  Persius  has  imitated  Horaoe,  S.  v.  152: 

Fea  renaarks.   The  MSS.  vary.    If  the  ac-  "  cinis  et  Manes  et  fabuU  fies."    <  Fabulae ' 

cosative  be  the  troe  readiog,  as  I  believe  therefore  signifies  'unreal.'    Propert.  on 

it  is,  the  ahlative  raay  have  got  into  the  the  contrary  says  (iv.  7. 1),  "  Sunt  aliquid 

MS8.  without  anv  remarkable  oversight;  Manes;  letum  non  onmia  finit."— '  Exilis ' 

'agnam'  woald  be  written  *agna,'  and  isvariouslyinterpreted,  wtheras  *barc,'a8 

'haedom'  (for  'haedum')  would  be  written  it  is  in  Epp.  i.  6.  46:  "Exilis  domus  est 

'haedd.'     These  marks  were  frequently  qua  non  et  multa  supersunt,"  or 'shadowy,' 

omitted    throogh    haste    or  carelessness.  or  '  narrow,'  meaning  the  grave,  which  is 

Ven.  has  '  agnam '  and  '  aedos,'  where  it  called  '  Leti  domus,' '  Ditis  aetema  domus ' 

C  2 
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Et  domus  exilis  Plutonia :  qao  Bimul  mearis^ 

Nec  regna  vini  sortiere  talis 
Nee  tenerum  Lycidan  mirabere,  quo  calet  juventus 

Nunc  omnis  et  mox  virgines  tepebunt.  20 

in  an  ancient  epitaph  given  at  length  by  see  Index. — '  Mirabere/  as  expressing  af- 

RutgerduB  in  his  Lect.  Venna.    He  uuder-  fection,  Bavours  of  the  Qreek  dwfidCtu' 

standfl  it  in  the  hist  sense,  and  so  does  (Epod.  iii.  10). 

Cmquius;  Bentley  and  others  in  the  first;  18.  teUii}     *  Such  wine  aa  this  !*  is  the 

Orelli  in  either  of  the  two  first.    X  prefer  interpretation  which  marvellously  pleases 

thefirst.  ["Domu8*exili8'appeIlatur,quod  (mirifioe  placet)  Baxter  and  Qesner.    No 

angusto  spatio  ingens  multitudo  inanium  man,  say  they,  can  have  a  true  taste  for 

umbrarum  stipata  est."     Ritter.]      For  wine  or  poetry,  who  does  not  adopt  it. 
other  instaucesof  *simul'  for  'simul  ac' 


CAEMEN  V. 

Of  thiB  ode  Scaliger  pronounoea  that  it  is  '*  pore  nectar."  Its  beauty  all  admit.  That 
it  expresses  any  but  a  poetical  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Horace  I  do  not  believe.  Tliat 
Pyrrha  was  a  freedwoman  of  exquisite  beauty  but  loose  character,  and  one  of  Horace^s 
early  loves,  is  all  imagination,  and  we  have  no  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  poein,  which 
expresses  a  lover^s  jealousy  under  the  pretence  of  being  glad  of  escape  from  tbe  toils  of 
an  inconstant  mistress.    Milton's  trandation  of  the  ode  is  well  known. 

ARGUMENT. 

What  pretty  boy  art  thou  toying  with  now,  Pyrrha  ?  He  thinks,  poor  credulous  youth, 
it  will  always  be  thus  with  thee,  and  will  timidly  wonder  when  the  tempest  ariseth. 
I  pity  those  who  have  no  experienoe  of  thee ;  for  my  part  I  have  escaped  out  of  the 
storm  as  the  walls  of  the  Sea-g^  show^  whereon  my  dripping  garments  and  the 
picture  of  my  wreck  are  hung. 

« 

Quis  multa  gracilis  te  puer  in  rosa 
Ferfusus  liquidis  urget  odoribus 
Grato,  Pyrrha,  sub  antro  ? 
Cui  flavam  religas  comam 
Simplex  munditiis  ?     Heu  quoties  fidem  5 

Mutatosque  deos  flebit  et  aspera 
Nigris  aequora  ventis 
Emirabitur  insolens 

1.  muUa^n  ro^a]    «•  Et  caput  in  ver-  2.  liquidU^odoribut]  Pliny  (N.  H.  xiii. 

na  semper  habere  rosa,"  Prop.  iii.  5.  22.  2)  thus  describes  'sioci  odores:'   '*Siccis 

It  is  equivalent  to  <rrc^c£yoif  irvKturBtis,  odoribus  oonstant  quae  diapasmata  vocan- 

Eur.  Alc  796,  which  is  expressed  like  this  tur."    '  Sicci  odores'  were  made  by  pound- 

of  Horace  by  the  same  author  (Herc.  Fur.  ing  dry  things.     <  Liquidi    odores'  were 

676),  ii^  (i^¥  iirr*  ofiowlaif  etlcl  S*   4p  *  unguenta,'  oils. 

ffrt^dpouriv  %tnv.     So  Cicero  de  Fin.  ii.  5.  Simplex  munditUt]    'Munditia,'  in 

20:  "potantem  in  rofla."     Tusc.  v.  26:  the  singular  and  plural,  signifies  eleganoe 

"An  ta  me  in  viola  putabas  aut  in  rosa  of  dress  without  pretension.    Ovid,  A.  A. 

dicereP"    [On  a  bed  strewed  with  roses,  iii.  138:   **munditiis  capimur:  non  sint 

as  Ritter  properly  explains  it.    Compare  sine  lege  capilli." 

'multo  milite,'  C.  i.  15.  6.j  8.  XmirabUur]   This  word  is  not  fonnd 
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Qoi  nunc  te  fruitur  credulas  aurea ; 
Qui  semper  vacuam^  semper  amabilem  lo 

Sperat  nescius  aurae 
Fallacis.     Miseri  quibus 
Intentata  nites  I     Me  tabula  sacer 
Yotiva  paries  indicat  uvida 

Suspendisse  potenti  15 

Vestimenta  maris  deo. 

in  other  good  authon.  It  is  a  rtronger  form  eecaped  from  Bhipwreck  hanging  np  in  the 

of  '  miror/  which  is  a  common  effect  of  temple  of  Neptune  or  other  sea-god  a  pic- 

'e'and'de'incompodtion,a8amongmany  ture  representing  their  «nreck    and   the 

other  instances,  'decertantem'  in  the  third  dothes  they  escaped  in,  is  mentioued  twice 

ode. '  Demiror '  ia  a  word  uBed  hy  Cicero  and  again  by  Horaoe,  S.  ii.  1. 33 ;  A.  P.  20.  AIbo 

others,  and  adopted  here  by  some  editors ;  among  many  others  by  Virgil,  Aen.  xii.  768: 

bot  there  iii  nbthing  toobjecttoin<emira^    ..c ..  j*     v*  a         j  i  u    j. 

bitnr/  which  i.  the  r«.dii4  of  all  the  MSS.  Senrab  ex  nndis  ubi  flgere  don.  wlebuit 

Bentie^  coi^iet  'nt  mi™bitur;'  bnt  I-"^'„divo.  et  votu  •n.pendere  ve.- 
he  doee  not  iniert  it  in  the  tezt.  '  InBolena' 

iadther  ufledabflolutely  orwithagenitive.  The  temples  of  Isis  were  thua  adomed 

9.  tmrea]  'All  gold'  is  Milton'8  trana-  after  the  mtroduction  of  her  worship  into 
lation,  and  none  oUier  that  I  know  of  will  Bome,  which  was  not  till  the  hitter  years 
do.  The  reader^s  own  tact  must  fill  up  the  of  the  Bepublic.  8he  was  worshipped  in 
idea,  which  is  a  complez  one.  It  is  not  Greece  as  UtKayia,  and  the  Romans  pkced 
merely^MllameisocuHsaureasempererit,"  themselves  under  her  protection  at  sea. 
as  Ovid  says,  nor  only  *<  auro  oontra  cara  Tibullus  says  to  her  (i.  8.  27) :— 

ert,"  as  PliutM.  Itimphesi»rfection,just  «j^  ^       ^^^c   succurre  mihi;  nam 

as  'anrea  mediocntas'  signifies  that  per-  .  ^^  mederi 

f«t  statowhichtnmsgres^  tothe  PsSadocettemplismultatabeUatuis." 

ng^ht  nor  to  the  left. 

10.  mteuam]  *'  Elige  de  Tacuis  quam  And  Juvenal  asks  (S.  xii.  28) :  "  Pictores 
non  sibi  Tindicet  alter,"  Ov.  Herod.  xx.  quis  nescit  ab  Iside  pasci  P  " 

149.  SeeaIsoC.i.6. 19:  '*  Cantamus  vacui        1&.  potenii—maru]    Milton  tranalates 

sive  qnid  urimur." — '  Amabilem '  Gesner  *'  the  stem  god  of  sea,"  not  observing  that 

undentands  actively.  It  may  be  dther,  or  'potens'    govems    *maris'    as   *<potens 

both.    See  C.  i.  8.  22.  Cypri,"  C.  i.  8. 1,  and  *  lyrae  potens,'  C.  i. 

12.  toMa]   This  practice   of  persons  6. 10. 


CAKMBN  VI. 

•   A.u.c.  725. 

Kotwithstanding  Agrippa's  dose  oonnexion  with  Augustus,  it  is  very  probable  that 
between  that  stem  man  and  Horace  there  was  but  little  sympathy  or  intercourse,  and 
without  personal  affection  hls  muse  did  not  rise  to  its  highest  flights  in  the  way  of  per- 
sonal  enJogy.  And  during  the  time  that  he  was  writing  the  odes  which  compose  the 
three  first  books,  judging  by  their  character  we  may  believe  that  he  really  felt  unequal 
or  indisposed  for  singing  the  praises  of  a  military  hero,  and  that  he  considered  such  snb- 
jects  unsuited  to  him.  Twice  he  checks  hunself  when  he  gets  upon  heroic  themes  (C. 
iL  1.  37 ;  iii.  8.  69),  but  not  till  he  has  shown  how  competent  he  was,  had  ho  pleiised,  to 
have  handled  tliem,  as  he  showed  when  he  resumed  this  style  of  composition  in  later 
3'Gars,  and  wrote  that  noble  ode  in  praise  of  Dmsus  (iv.  4). 
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It  has  been  oonjectared  with  probalnlity,  and  it  is  oonftrmedby  a  Scholiani,  that  tbis 
ode  was  written  soon  after  tho  battle  of  Actiom,  when  Agrippa's  glory  was  at  its  height. 
It  wonld  seem  that  the  genend  had  asked  Horace  to  write  an  ode  in  his  hononr ;  but  he 
had  the  good  sense  to  decline  a  task  which  he  might  not  have  execnted  satisfactorily  to 
the  great  man  or  himself :  at  the  same  time  he  dectined  in  the  most  gpntoefnl  way  by 
intimating  that  Agrippa  deserved  an  Epic  rather  than  an  ode,  and  the  pen  of  Varins 
rather  than  of  Horace.    As  to  this  L.  Yarins  Rafns,  see  S.  i.  5.  40  n. 

ARGUMENT. 

Yarias  shall  sing  in  Homeric  strain  of  thy  victories  by  sea  and  land.  My  humble  mnse 
dares  not  sing  of  these,  of  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  or  the  wanderings  of  XJlysaes,  or  the 
fate  of  Pelops'  honse,  nor  will  she  disparage  thy  glories  and  Caesar^s.  Who  can  fitly 
sing  of  Mars  mail-clad,  of  Meriones  black  with  the  dnst  of  Troy,  of  Diomed  a  match 
for  gods  P    I  sing  bnt  of  feasts  and  of  the  battles  of  boys  and  girls. 

ScBiBEBis  Yario  fortis  et  hostium 

Victor  Maeonii  carminis  alite^ 

Quam  rem  cunque  ferox  navibus  aut  equis 

Miles  te  duce  gesserit. 
Nos,  Agrippa,  neque  haec  dicere  nec  gravem      5 
Felidae  stomachum  oedere  nescii 
Nec  cursus  duplicis  per  mare  Ulixei 

Nec  saevam  Pelopis  domum 

2.  earminU  alite]   'Alite'  b  in  appo-  Chabot,  whoee  ponderons  commentary  I 

sition  with  Vario.    Becanse  in  prose  the  have  attempted  to  make  nse  of  in  vain. 

abbitive  of  the  agent  withont  a  prepoeition  Ag^ppa's  great  sucoess  ap  to  this  time 

is  not  admissible,  'aUte/  which  is  the  read-  had  been  in  tbe  PeroBian  war  (in  whtch  he 

ing  of  all  the  MSS.,  Iias  been  sometimes  had  the  principal  command  nnder  Aug^s- 

altered  to  '  aliti/  Bat  Horace  has  the  same  tus),  in  Ganl  and  Germany,  by  land ;  and 

oonstrnction  Epp.  i.  1.  94 :  "  Curatas  in-  against  Sex.  Pompey  and  at  Actinm,  by 

aeqnali  tonsoro.".  S.  ii.  1.  84 :  "  Laudatus  sea. — <  Te  duce'  is  used  advisedly,  as  the 

Caesare."    C.  iii.  5.  24 :   "  Marte  populata  '  auspicia'  belonged  only  to  Aagustus. 

nostro."    Orelli's  note  about  the  ablative  6.  neqne  haec — nec  ffravem]  This  is  aa 

absolate  wonld  not  ezplain  one  in  ten  of  if  he  had  said :    *  I  should  not  think  of 

the  instances  in  which  this  poetical  con-  singing  of  these  victories  anv  more  than  I 

stmction  occurs.    It  is  most  frequently  should  of  the  wrath  of  Achilles.'   Compare 

found  in  Ovid.    The  Scholiasto  Acron  and  C.  iii.  5.  27-80 : 

Comm.  Cruq.  flnding  '  alit^' and  not  con-  „  _            ^^.^  ^i^res 

necttng  it  with    Vano/  rendered  it  as  if  it  ^a^  ^^^  medicata  fuco, 

''T*l''"1r'^^r*''T'^°^?ir^''''^  ^ec  vera  virtus  cum  semel  exddit 

and  they  have  found  some  followers.  Curat  reponi  deterioribus." 

8.  Qium  retn  eunquej  The  oonstmction  ^ 

18  by  attraction.  The  full  ezpression  would  '  As  the  stained  wool  does  not  recover  itf 

be  *  scriberiB  et  scribetur  omnis  res  quam-  lost  oolour,  so  true  virtne  once  lost  will  not 

cunque.'  Mnretus*  reading  is '  qua  rem  cun-  be  replaced  by  the  baser  sort.'    'Giavem 

que'  for  *  wherever/  which  Bentley  adopts  stomachum'   is   plainly   a  translatioa  of 

in  his  text  with  a  great  deal  of  his  own  sort  firiviy  ohXoiiiyriv,  and  '  oedere  nescii'  is  ex- 

of  argument,  which  brings  no  conviction  to  plained  by  '  inexorabilis,'  A.  P.  121.    This 

plainminds.  The  MSS.  do  notvary.  Bent-  construction  with  '  nescius'  is  not  nnoom- 

ley  calls  to  his  assistance,  as  *  vir  eraditus,'  mon.    Aen.  xii.  527 :  "  Rnmpuntur  nesda 

one  whose  cumbrous  pedantry  he  would  vinci  pectora."    Ovid,  Ep.  ex  Pont.  ii.  9. 

have  been  the  first  to  discover,  had  he  not  46 :  "  Marte  ferox  et  vind  nescias  armia." 

found  occasion  to  agree  with  him,  Walter  7.  dupUeW]  ^nrKovs,    This   qualitj    of 
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Conamur  tenues  grandia^  dum  pudor 
Imbellisque  lyrae  Musa  potens  vetat  lo 

Laudes  egregii  Caesaris  et  tuas 

Culpa  deterere  ingeni. 
Qais  Martem  tunica  tectum  adamantina 
Digne  scripserit  aut  pulvere  Troico 
Nigrum  Merionem  aut  ope  Falladis  1 5 

Tydiden  superis  parem  ? 
Nos  convivia,  nos  proelia  virginum 
Sectis  in  juvenes  unguibus  acrium 
Cantamus  vacui,  sive  quid  urimur 

Non  praeter  solitum  leves.  20 

UljBses  is  yehemently  described  by  Hecnba  placed  before  tbeir  fatber  as  a  meal  tbe 

in  Euripides'  play  of  the  Trojan  Women  children  of  Thyestes,  his  brother,  who  had 

(v.  285) : —  previoosly   Beduoed    the  wife  of  Atrens. 

hs  vdpra  rikxtiB^v  iyedU^  Atreus  was  killod  by  Aegisthus,  his  nephew 

iKTiVoA*  aZ0is  iieu<r€  ««rriJxy  y\<&<rffa  and  supposed  son,  who  also  seduced  the 

4>(Aa  rit  vp6rfp*  t^iXa  riBifityos  wdtrrity.  '^ift  of  his  cousin,  Agamemnon  (the  son  of 

u    i.  ^u-       ir/TiT -.    i>e%A\  Atreus),  who  was  murdered  by  the  said 

Hector  say.  of  h.in«elf  (Rharas,  894) :-  ^^  cYytemnertra,  «nd  <d>e  by  her  son 

^iXw  \tyeiy  Orcstes,  who  was  pursued  to  madness  by 

ri\7iBh  &€)  Kob  bi^wXovs  ir/^vic*  Mip.  the  Erinn vch  of  his  mothcr :  all  which  event« 

Several  MSS.    have  '  duplices,'  which  fumished  thenies  for  the  (^reek  tragedians, 

those  editors  who  adopt  it  explun  of  the  and.  were  by  them  varied  in  their  ieatures 

voyage  to  and  from  Troy ;  but  they  do  not  as  suited  their  purpose,  or  accordingto  the 

ezpl^  what  there  was  in  the  first  to  make  diflerent  legends  they  foUowed. 
tbe  subject  of  a  poem.    'Daplioes'  is  a        11.  Xai(3««]TheScholia8ts(onEpp.i.l6. 

miatake,  though  it  appears  in  the  oldest  27)  affirm  that  Varius  wrote  a  panegyric 

Bhmdinian  MS.,  and  is  so  quoted  by  Pris-  on  Aug^stus  (Porphyrion  calls  it '  notissi- 

cian.  ap.  Bentley,  who  proposes  '  reducis.'  mum  panegyricum'),  and  it   seems  that 

8.  9tievaf/t  Pelapi9  domuml  Alluding  to  Horaoe  means  indirectly  to  refer  to  it  here. 
Varius'  tragedy  Thyestes,  of  which  Quin-        [15.  ope  Palladit]  See  Homer,  II.  v.] 
tilian  (x.  1.  96)  says,  "  Yarii  Thyestes  cui-        18.  Seciis]    Bentley    having  proposed 

libet  GlTaeoorum  oomparari  potest.^'    It  is  with  muchconfidence  *strictis,'and  adopted 

probable,  however,  the  comparison  would  it  in  his  text,  afterwards  gave  way  to  the 

not  have  been  fiital  to  the  Grecian  muse.  general  opinion  of  scholars,  and  withdrew 

A  oonspective  view  of  the  atrocities  of  this  his  emendation.    See  Museum  Criticum, 

nnfortunate  house,  as  they  are  so  often  1814,  i.  p.  194.    <  Strictis' has  a  barbarous 

referred    to,   may   not  be   out  of  place  air.  In 'sectis' thereis  an  agreeable  irony. 

here,  or  without  its  mond.    The  founder,  [Ritter  mistrnnslates  it  '  gcspitzt.'] 
Tantalus,  served  up  his  own  son  Felops  at        19.  sivetfmd  urimur]  For  '  quid'  Lam- 

a  feast  of  the  gods.  Pelops,  restored  to  life,  binus  has  *  quod'  on  the  authority  of  many 

mnrdered  Oenomaus,  bisfitther-in-law,  and  of  his  MSS.,  *  quod  '  signifving  '  becanse.' 

his  own  son   Chrysippus  (Thucyd.  i.  9).  '  Quid '  is  more  elegant.    The  omission  of 

Atreos,  the  son  of  Pelops,  mordered  and  '  sive'  has  been  noticed  liefore  (C.  i.  8. 15). 
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CARMEN  VII. 

L.  Munatios  Flancns,  who  followed  C.  Julins  Caesar  botb  in  Gftnl  and  in  bis  war  mth 
Pompey,  after  Caesar^s  deatb  attacbed  bimself  to  tbe  repnblican  party,  bnt  very  Boon 
aftcrwards  joined  Angustns ;  tben  followed  Antony  to  tbe  East,  and  A.r.o.  722,  tbe  year 
before  Actium,  joined  Augnstus  again.  It  is  snpposed  tbat  abont  tbis  time,  perbaps  at 
tbe  sugg^tion  of  Angustns,  wbo  was  anzions  to  secnre  Flancns  and  to  keep  bim  firom 
leaving  Xtaly,  Horace  wrote  bim  tbis  ode  wbile  bis  mind  was  perplezed  and  be  wat 
perbaps  meditating  retirement  from  Rome  to  Qreeoe. 

I  tbink  all  tbis  is  very  doubtM,  and  witb  Estr^  (p.  808)  I  cannot  bnt  tbink  it  nncer- 
tain  wbetber  tbis  Plancus  is  intended  at  all.  It  may  bave  been  bis  son,  wbo  is  probably 
tbe  Munatius  referred  to  in  £pp.  i.  8.  81,  or  some  otber  Plancns.  Bnt  evcn  if  tbe  fatber 
be  tbe  man,  I  cannot  see  any  snch  serions  pnrpose  in  tbe  ode  as  tbe  above  tbeoiy  im- 
plies,  nor  do  I  believe  Angnstus  attacbed  any  sucb  value  to  tbe  renegade'B  assistance. 
He  appears  to  bave  been  a  coutempUble  person.  Tbat  tbe  temple  of  Janus  was  not 
dosed  at  tbe  time  is  true  (v.  20)  ;  but  tbat  does  not  fiz  tbe  date  before  tbe  battle  of 
Actium.  I  tbink  tbe  name  of  Plancus  is  again  nsed  more  as  a  convenience  tban  any 
tbing  else,  tbougb  tbere  is  perbaps  a  little  more  individuality  given  to  tbis  ode  tban  to 
tbe  fourtb.    Tbe  story  of  Teucer  bas  all  tbe  appearance  of  a  Greek  orig^n. 

L.  Mnnatius  Plancns,  above  referred  to,  was  oonsul  in  a.u.o.  712.    See  C.  iii.  14.  27. 

"  Non  ego  boc  ferrem,  calidns  jnventa, 
Consule  Planco." 

ARGUMENT. 

Let  otben  sing  of  tbo  noble  cities  of  Greece,  and  dedicate  tbeur  lives  to  tbe  celebration 
of  Atbens  and  all  its  glories.  For  my  part  I  care  not  for  Lacedaemon  and  Larissa, 
as  for  Albunea's  cave,  tbe  banks  of  ^io,  and  tbe  woods  and  orcbards  of  Tibnr.  Tbe 
sky  is  not  always  dark,  Plancus— drown  care  in  wine,  wbetber  in  tbe  camp  or  in 
tbe  sbades  of  'nbur.  As  Tencer,  tbongb  driven  tnm  bis  fatber^s  bome,  bound 
popbir  on  bis  bead  aud  cbeered  bis  compamons,  saying,  **  Let  ns  follow  ibrtnne,  my 
friends,  kinder  thau  a  fatber :  despair  not  wbile  Teucer  is  your  cbief;  Apollo  baa 
promised  ns  anotber  Salamis;  drown  care  in  wine,  for  to-morrow  we  will  seek  tbe 
deep  onoe  more." 

Laudabunt  alii  claram  Rhodon  aut  Mytilenen 

Aut  Epheson  bimarisve  Corinthi 
Moenia  vel  Baccho  Thebas  vel  Apolline  Belphos 

Insignes  aut  Thessala  Tempe. 
Sunt  quibus  unum  opus  est  intactae  Palladis  urbem         6 


1.  LaudabtuWl  Tbisfuture  is  like  <scri-  fertiles."    Tbe  coins  bave  very  regularly 

beris'  in  tbe  last  ode  (v.  1),  *  otbers  shall  MTTIA.    I  am  not  aware  that  any  writers 

if  tbey  please.' '  Claram'  perbaps  tbe  Scbol.  ezcept  Horaoe  and Ovid,  wbo  imitated  many 

Acron  is  correct  in  rendering  *  brigbt '  witb  of  Horace'p  ezpressions,  nsed  tbe  word  <  bi- 

referenceto  its  doudless  skies,  like  tbose  mari8,'whichisequivaIentto  ^i/A^i^iXao^tf-oy 

of  Syracnse,  wbere  Cioero  says  one  migbt  as  Xenopbon  calls  Atbens  (Vect.  i.  7,  and 

on  some  part  of  every  day  get  a  sigbt  of  tbe  to  iiBdKeuriros, 

sun  (In  Verr.  ii.  5. 10.)  *  Mytilene'  is  written        [4.  Thestala  Tempe]  '  Tempe'  is  a  oon- 

<  Mitylenae'  or  '  Mytilenae'  in  tbe  MSS.  of  tracted  plural,  as  appears  irom  tbe  form  of 

Cicoro,  who  tbus  describes  it  (de  Leg.  Agr.  the  word  in  Herodotus  (vii.  178),  kirUrro  is 

ii.  16),  **  Quid  Mytilenae  P  nrbs  et  natnra  et  rit  T4fiwta.'] 

situet  desorjptaaneaedificiorumetpnlcbri-        5.  Sunt  quibus]  'Tbere  are  those  who 

tudiue  imprimis  nobilis :  agri  jucundi  et  msJce  it  thesingle  bnsuiessof  tbeir  livee  to 
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Carmine  perpetuo  celebrare  et 
Undique  decerptam  fronti  praeponere  olivam. 

Plurimus  in  Junonis  honorem 
Aptum  dicet  equis  Argos  ditesque  Mjcenas. 

Me  nec  tam  patiens  Lacedaemon  10 

Nec  tam  Larissae  percussit  campus  opimae^ 

Quam  domus  Albuneae  resonantis 


teU  of  cbaste  Minervai'8  city  in  nnbroken  race'8  age,  and  he  may  have  been  at  Lace- 

soDg,  and  to  gatber  a  branch  from  every  daemon  and  LariBBa  in  his  campaigning. 

oUTetoentwioetheirbrow.'  A'perpetnnm  Cicero  (Tasc.  ▼.  27)  Bayn,  *' Pueri,  Spar- 

carmen '  is  a  continaons  poem  (Ovid,  Met.  tiatae  non  ingemiscant  yerbemm  dolore 

L4);  and 'a  branch  firom  every  oliye,'  or  laniati.    AdoleBoentinm  greges  Lacedae- 

more  literally  <  an  olive-branch  from  every  mone  vidimas  ipd  incredibiH  contentione 

qoarter,'  can  only  mean  that  the  varioos  certantes  pugnis,  caldbus,  nngnibus,  morsu 

themetf  connected  with  the  glory  of  Athens  deniqne,  nt  exanimarentur  prius  quam  se 

are  as  olive-trees,  from  each  of  which  a  victos  fiiterentur."    'Percussit'  is  gene- 

branch  is  plncked  to  bind  the  poefs  brow.  rally  used  with  the  ablative  of  the  inBtm- 

The  fignre  w  appropriate  to  the  locality  mentorcanse.    Standingalonein  this  way 

(UenML  ▼.  82.    Soph.  Oed.  Col.  694  sqq.).  and  in  the  aoristic  perfect  it  savonrs  very 

FoIk)wing   the   conjecture    of    Erasmus,  much  of  lFrAi||€,  and  the  ode  has  traces  of 

Lambinns  and  many  of  the  earlier  editors,  the  Greek  in  nearly  every  part. 

indnding  Dacter,  preferred  reading  '  nndi-  12.  Albuneae  resonaniu]    One  of  the 

qoe  decerptae  frondi  piaeponere  olivam,'  Sibyk  worshipped  at  Tibur  gave  her  name 

'  to  prefer  the  olive  to  boughs  gathered  to  a  grove  and  fonntain.    See  Virg.  (Aen. 

from  all  other  trees.'     Bnt  as  Bentley  viL  81  sqq.) : 

sbows,  there  is  no  necesBity  for  alteringthie  . 

readipgofantheMSS.whichisthatofthe  ^       ,.,^,,             " luooBqne  Bub  alta 

text.    'Indeque'   (omitting  'et')  would  ConsnhtAlbnnearnemoramquaemaMma 

not  be  a  bad  emendation,  if  emendation  ^  bacvo 

were  wanted.    It  is  adopted  by  Mitsch.  ^^^^  ■<»*«• 

l^^',"*?^'^'"^^*'^'?^  ^i^'^''^  13.  Tibumi  lucus2   Tibumus  (or -tuB) 

"'^^w^^^!?*^''^*','^^*^^^!^'"^  eatillus    and   Coras    were  the   mythical 

groimd.  that  it  isthe  Ifss Jikely  wordof  ^^^^  ^  Tibur.    Aen.  vii.  670 :  ' 
the  two  to  have  been  coined,  bnt  the  best 

MSS.  have'nrbem.'  ««Tum    gemini  fratres  Tiburtia   moenia 

8.  ['Flurimus'  is  Bometimes  supposed  linquunt, 

to  be  equivalent  to  «plurimi;'  others  take  Fratns  'fibnrti  dictam  cognomine  gen- 

it  in  the  Bense  of  'copiouB/  'one  who  ex-  tem." 
pends  much  hibour  on  his  subject.']     'In 

bonorem,'  <todo  honour  to.'    Propertins  Thebrothers  had  a  'cultos'  there  and  a 

(iv.  6. 13)  says,  "  CaeBaris  in  nomen  du-  grove.    Tiburaus  was  the  tutelar  deity  of 

cnntur  carmina,"  which  is  an  analogons  Tibur,  as  Hberinus  was  of  the  river  llber, 

case.    See  Hom.  IL  iv.  51 :  Anienus  of  the  Anio,  &c.    They  are  in 

*  Toi  iuoi  TpeTf  ukp  iro\b  ifikrvroi  tUrt  ^^^  adiectives.    mur  was  famons  for  ite 

WX««                             9^^rarai  €un  ^^^iaiSB.    See  Prop,  iv.  7.  81 :  « Pomosis 

•'Aayos   Tf    Sirc<imi    ts    koI    ^howhvta  ^^^  ^^  spumifer  incubat  arvis,-"  lind 

V^yn.                                 ^vpvajvta  Qvid,  Am.  iii.  6. 45  :  "  Tibnris  Argei  pomi- 

f^  arva  rigas"  (if  Bentley  is  right  in 

[Argos   is   nsed   only  in  the  nom.  and  reading 'pomifera' for 'spnmifer'). 

accus.    nenters    of  the   singular.      The  14.  As  early  as  the  Sdiol.  Poiphyrion 

Latin  plural  is  '  Argi/  '  -oram.']      '  Dites  there  were  those  who  divided  the  ode  at 

Myoenas'   is  later:   Mvir^ycu   rks  iroAv-  thisplaceintotwo;  and  in  some  MSS.this 

Xp^ovs  (Soph.  Elect.  9).    '  Opimae  La-  division  is  found  and  a  fresh  inscription  for 

rissae'    is   Homeric;    Adpitrara    iptfiAXa^  the   latter  half.      "Hanc  Oden  quidam 

(II.  ii.  841).    '  Pbtiens '  is  the  Spartan's  putant  aliam  esse,  sed  eadem  est."  Porph. 
historical  character,  but  also  that  of  Ho- 
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Et  praeceps  Anio  ae  Tiburni  lueus  et  uda 

Mobilibus  pomaria  rivis. 
Albus  ut  obscuro  deterget  nubila  caelo  15 

Saepe  Noius  neque  parturit  imbres 
Perpetuo^  sic  tu  sapiens  finire  memento 

Tristitiam  vita;eque  labores 
MoUi,  Plance,  mero,  seu  te  fulgentia  signis 

Castra  tenent  seu  densa  tenebit  20 

Tiburis  umbra  tui.     Teucer  Salamina  patremque 

Cum  fugeret  tamen  uda  Lyaeo 
Tempora  populea  fertur  vinxisse  corona, 

Sic  tristes  affatus  amicos : 
Quo  nos  cunque  feret  melior  fortuna  parente  25 

Ibimus,  o  socii  comitesque. 
Nil  desperandum  Teucro  duce  et  auspice  Teucro ; 

Certus  enim  promisit  ApoUo 
Ambiguam  tellure  nova  Salamina  futuram. 

O  fortes  pejoraque  passi  30 

Mecum  saepe  viri,  nunc  vino  pellite  curas ; 

Cras  ingens  iterabimus  aequor. 

15.  Albm  Noku]  This  is  the  XtvKSvo-  not  nncommon  in  Ciceroi»  as  "  Qaod  qnnm 

ros  of  the  GhreekB.    We  have  also  '  candidi  ita  sit,  nihil  fingam  tamen  "  (Verr.  Act.  ii. 

Favonii'  (C.  iii.  7.  1)  and  'albna  lapyx'  2.  73,  wbere  Mr.  Long  lias  ffiven  other 

in  (C.  iii.  27.  19),  where  it  represents  a  instances).    Teuoer  selected  Herculea  aa 

treacherouB    wind.    Horace    prefers    the  his  protector,  and  ao  wore  a  crown  of  his 

forms  in  *  eo*  as  '  deterget/  '  tergere '  (S.  poplar. 

ii.  2.  24), '  densentur '  (C.  i.  28.  19).  27.  duce  et  auepice]  Horace  puts  tech- 

19,  ful^etUia  eignis]  The  standards  in  nicaldistinctionsintoTeucer^slipeofwhich 

front  of  tbe  '  praetorium '  were  decorated  he  could  know  nothing;  nevertheless  there 

with  gold  or  silver.  is  no  necessity  for  Bentley^s  alteration, 

In  '  tenebit '  the  commentators  flnd  sup-  'auspice    Phoebo.'      ['Auspice    Tcucri/ 

port  for  their  opinion  that  this  ode  was  ApoUinem  dicit.     Keuer.1    'Certus'   is 

writtentoinducePlancus  to  settlequietly;  equivaleut  to  ffOA^s  in  c<  Zcirs  Iri  Z«6s 

asif  tbefuture  implied  '  whetber  you  mean  x^  ^'^'  *o7fios  aa^s  (Oed.  Col.  623). 

(as  I  hope  you  do)  to  take  possession  of  29.    Ambigttam]     Salamis    in    Cypms 

your  villa  at  Tibur.'  might  be  confounded  with  Teucer^s  isUuid 

21.  Teucer—ft^eret]  [See  Velleius,  i.  1,  Sakmis. 

and  Strabo,  p.  682.    Teucer  is  said  to  have  [82.  iterahimtui]  Compare  C.  i.  34, '  ite- 

founded  Salamis  in  Cyprus.]    '  Cum  fnge-  rare  cursus,'  and  C.  ii.  19.  12,   '  iterare 

ret  tamen'  is  an  imitation  of  the  Greiek  mella.'] 
Koi  ^t^ymy  8/u0f .    This  use  of  '  tamen '  is 
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CABMEN  VIII. 

The  principle  of  identification  has  led  to  strange  confasion  and  inventions  respecting 
the  name  aflBnmed  in  this  ode.  I  find  from  Estr^  that  one  scholar  haa  aflSrmed>  that  bj 
Lydia  Horaoe  meant  Jalia,  and  by  Sybaria  Maroellag.  The  reader  has  only  to  compare 
the  odes  in  which  tlus  name  oocors,  and  he  will  form  his  own  opinion.  Here  there  is  no 
aign  of  jealoosy,  bat  anxiety  for  the  repntation  of  Sybaris ;  in  C.  i.  18  there  is  violent 
jealonsy  of  Telephns;  in  iii.  9  there  is  a  loyer^s  coqnetting  and  reconciliation;  while  in 
L  25  Lydia  is  a  wom-oat  prostitate  looking  for  lovers  who  wiU  not  come.  If  we  had 
more  of  Anacreon's  poetry  to  goide  as,  we  shoold  probably  see  sach  traces  of  the  orig^n 
of  aU  theae  odes  as  woold  pnt  the  matter  in  the  right  light.  The  name  of  Sybaris  is 
obvioaaly  intended  to  represent  the  character  into  which  the  yonth  has  fallen. 

ARGUMENT. 

Lydia,  why  art  thoa  spoHing  Sybaris  thns,  so  that  he  shans  all  manly  exerdses  ?  He 
who  was  onoe  so  active,  why  does  he  no  longer  ride,  and  swim»  and  wrestle,  and 
throw  the  qooit  and  javelin  in  the  Campns  Martias  ?  Why  does  he  hide  himaelf  with 
thee,  like  Achilles,  in  woman'3  apparel  ? 

Lydia,  dic,  per  omnes 
Te  deos  oro,  Sybarin  ear  properas  amando 

Perdere;  cur  apricum 
Oderit  campum  patiens  pnlveris  atque  solis  ? 

Cur  neque  militaris  5 

Inter  aeqnales  equitat,  Oallica  nec  lupatis 

Temperat  ora  firenis  ? 
Cur  timet  flavum  Tiberim  tangere  ?     Cur  olivum  ' 

Sangnine  Tiperino 
Cautius  vitat,  neque  jam  livida  gestat  armis     io 

Brachia  saepe  disco, 
Saepe  trans  finem  jaculo  nobilis  expedito  ? 

Quid  latet,  ut  marinae 
Pilium  dicunt  Thetidis  sub  lacrimosa  Trojae 

Funera  ne  virilis  15 

Cultus  in  caedem  et  Lycias  proriperet  catervas  ? 

2.  properai}  The  reading  of  nearlv  all  qnios,  and  others.    They  were  stopped  by 

theMSS.  is'properes;'battheSchoIiast8  'timet,'    or  they   would    probably   have 

had'propeni8,^andBent^yhas8aid,Ithxnk  changed  'vitat'  and   'gestat'  into  the 

traly,  tiutt  the  other  reading  probably  arose  sabjanctive. 

oat  of '  oderit.'    Bnt  that  word  has  an  in-  [9.  Sangnine  vlperino]  See  Epod.  iii.  6.] 


dicative  sense,  and  the  direct  form  seems        [14.  9vb—fu»erd]    <  Jnst    before    the 


Djiancnve. 

r]9.  SanmUnevi^ 

[14.  eub—fuue 


ret,'  mdch  are  adopted  by  jjambinas,  Cru 
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CARMEN  IX. 

This  18  a  drinking-aong  for  the  winter,  imitated  from  an  ode  of  Alcaeus,  of  whtch  the 
following  fragment  has  been  preserved  in  Athenaens  (84  Bergk) : 

0c(  fikv  6  Ztbs,  4k  V  6pay&  /itytu 

Xfil^Vy  vtirdyacriy  V  tidruy  ^Scu 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

mi/S/SaXAc  rhy  x*^^^'^  ^^  1^^  ridcls 
rvp,  iv  Hlk  Klppois  otvow  h^iJi4ws 
,  ft4\ixpoy,  airriLp  iifiApl  K6p<r<f 

fidXOoKov  i^^iriOji  yy6^>aK\oy. 
Though  the  obvions  fact  that  this  ode  ia  a  close  imitation  of  a  Greek  writer  might 
well  lead  U8  to  believe  that  it  is  a  mere  work  of  art,  some  of  the  chronologists  have  found 
it  a  date»  each  acoording  to  his  own  views.  Dillenburger  thinks  it  was  written  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  when  Horace'8  friends  were  apt  todwell  on  unpleasant  topics,  and 
reqnired  to  have  their  spirits  kept  up.  Jani  supposes  it  was  written  at  the  country- 
house  of  one  Thaliarchus,  not  iar  fW>m  Monnt  Soracte.  Buttmann,  too,  thinks  this  is  a 
proper  name  (though  of  oourse  fictitions),  in  which  1  see  no  reason  to  agree  with  him. 

ARGUMENT. 

See  Soracte  stands  out  with  snow,  the  woods  are  bending  with  their  burthen,  and  the 
sharp  frost  hath  frozen  the  streams.  Heap  logs  on  the  fire»  and  draw  your  best 
Sabine  wine,  feast-master,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  gods,  at  whose  bidding  the  fierco 
winds  are  stiU  and  the  woods  have  rest.  Ask  not  what  is  to  come :  enjoy  the  present 
day ;  let  the  dance  be  ours  while  we  are  young,  the  Campus  Martius,  tbe  promenadoy 
the  nightly  assignation,  and  the  ooy  girl  that  loves  to  be  caught. 

YiDES  ut  alta  stet  nive  eandidum 
Soracte^  nec  jam  sustineant  onus 
Silvae  laborantes  geluque 
Flumina  eonstiterint  acuto. 
Dissolve  frigus  ligna  super  foco  5 

Large  reponens^  atque  benignius 
Deprome  quadrimum  Sabina^ 
O  thaliarche^  merum  diota. 

1.  ftef]  This  signifies  a  flxed  and  pro-  phal»  Die  R^mische  Eampagne»  p.  139). 

miuent  appearance  which  perhapa  is  best  Soracte  is  dearly  seen  fh>m  the  northem 

expressed  by  the  words  I  have  UMd  in  the  point  of  the  city.     Apollo  had  a  temple 

Argument.    *  Stant  lumina  flamma'  (Aen.  there :  '*Summedeum  sancti  custos  Sorac- 

vL  300)  might  perhaps  be  rendered  in  the  tis  ApoUo,"  Aen.  zi.  786. 
same  way;  and  "  Stant  et  juniperi  et  cas-        4.  conttUerint']  See  Ov.  Tr.  v.  10.  1 : 

taneae  hirsntae"  (Virg.  Ecl.  vii.  53 )>  "Jam  '*  Ut  sumns  in  Ponto  ter  fKgore  oonstitit 

pulvere  caelum  stare  vident "  (Aen.  xii.  Ister."    *  Acuto '  corresponds  to  the  ^{cm 

407),havesomethingof  thesamemeaning.  x<<^<' of  Pindar  (PvUi.  i.  20),  and  'pene* 

Soracte  was  one  of  the  Faliscan  range  of  trabilefKgus'  of  Virgil.    But  Horace  pIso 

hills,  about  2200  feet  high,  and  24  miles  applies  it  to  heat  (Epp.  i.  10. 17):  "Cum 

from  Rome.  It  is  now  called  Monte  San  semel  accepit  solem  Airibnndus  acutum." 
Oreste.  There  is  a  miserable  village  of  that        7.  Deprome  quadrimumSabina, — diota'] 

name  at  the  8.B.  end  oi  the  range  (West-  The  first  of  these  words  may  signify  either 
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Permitte  divis  eetera^  qui  Bimul 
Stravere  ventos  aequore  fervido  10 

Deproeliantes  nee  cupressi 
Nee  veteres  agitantur  omi. 
Quid  sit  futurum  cras  fuge  quaerere^  et 
Quem  Fors  dierum  cunque  dabit  lucro 

Appone^  nec  dulces  amores  15 

Speme  puer  neque  tu  choreas^ 
Donec  virenti  canities  abest 
Morosa.     Nunc  et  campus  et  areae 
.  Lenesque  sub  noctem  susurri 

Composita  repetantur  hora ;  20 

taking  down  the  jar  fW>m  the  'apotbeea '  or  was  a  white  wine,  the  second  seems  to  have 

drawing  the  wine  irom  the  '  diota'  (which  been  the  least  powerfhl,  the  third  was  most 

iB  the  eame  as  the    '  amphora,'  '  testa/  or  highly  valned.  Ue  spefUcs  of  Mareotic  wine 

'  cadns*)  into  the  crater  or  howl  in  which  from  the  neighboiirhood  of  Alexandria  (C. 

it  was  mized  with  water.  Here  it  means  the  i.  87. 14),  the  vine  prodncing  which  ViTgil 

latter.  The  name  of  the  wine  is  applied  to  mentions  (Georg.  ii.  91).    Bnt  it  does  not 

the  vesael  oontaining  it  here,  as  in  <  Graeca  appeer  that  it  was  dmnk  at  Itome.  Honioe'8 

teeta'  (i.  20.  2) ;  '  Laestrygonia  amphora'  chusification  does  not  agree  altogether  with 

(iii.  16. 34).  Sabine  wine  was  not  among  the  Pliny^s. 

best»  nor  was  it  of  the  worst  sort.    It  was  [9.  gmiHmun  Compare '  qaorom  simnl,' 

a  Bweet  wine,  and  probably  after  fbor  years'  C.  1. 12.  27,  and  '  simnl  atra,'  ii.  16.  2.] 

keeping  was  in  its  prime.    Horace  calls  it  14.  Jbr#]  '  Chance.'  Cic.  (De  Leg.  ii.  11) 

elsewhere  (C.  i.  20.  1)  "  vile  Sabinnm»"  diBtingaishes  '  Fors'  irom  '  Fortnna'  thns : 

bnt  that  was  as  compared  with  M aecenas'  "  Fortuna  valet  in  omnes  dies  ;  Forsin  qno 

more  expensive  sorts.  Of  the  other  Italian  incerti  casos  signiflcantur  magis."  '  Fors' 

wines  tbat  Horace  mentions,  the  best  was  and  '  Sors'  differ  as  canse  and  effect : 

from  the  Caecnbns  ager  in  the  sonth  of    ttf\^i  a*-    vr^^^^a   «*  •.««.«  ««•«,  -:k: 
Latinm;thesecondi£rankwastheFaler.    "Q^^Maecenas,  nt  nemo  qnam  sibi 

nian,  of  which  there  were  several  varieties.       «  „     .*   a^^*^  -««  t?«—  ^k:«^^4.  »* 
An  inferior  sort  came  from  Sorrentum  (also       ^^*  "*^'*'  ^^^*  *'*  ^"^  ob|eoent. 

in  Campenia),  which  was  improved  by  mix-  (S.  i.  1.  1).  Nevertheless  the  Scholiasts 

ing  with  Falemian  dregs  (S.  ii.  4.  65).  On  Acron  and  Forph.  appear  to  have  read 

a  par  with  Falemian  he  seems  to  phice  the  '  Sors/  and  sevCTal  editors  since.  Bentley 

wine  of  tlie  Alban  hills  (S.  iL  S.  16).    The  reads    'Fors.'     [As  to    'qnem-^cunqnej 

wine  of  the  Massic  range  was  apparently  compare  C.  L  6.  8 ;  7.  26.] 
of  delicate  flavour  (S.  ii.  5. 64).  Among  the        lncro  appone]  Cic.  Ad  Div.  9. 17 :  "  de 

costly  wines  of  the  rich  he  mentions  the  Incro  prope  jam  quadriennium  novimus," 

Calenian  from  Cales,  now  Calvi,  in  Cam-  i.  e.  or  good  luck  and  contrary  to  expecta- 

pania,  and  that  of  the.  Formian  hills  (C.  i.  tion.  Liv.  (4Q,  c.  S)has  the  same  expression : 

20.  9, 11).    The  worst  wine  he  speaks  of  "  Delucro  viveremescito."  [Comp.  'illi  . . 

(S.  ii.  3. 143)  was  from  the  neighbourhood  apponet  annos'  (C.  ii.  5. 14^ ;  and  Terence, 

of  Veii,  a  red  wine  (Mart.  i.  104.  9,  "  Vei-  '  postnlare  id  gratiae  appom  sibi '  (Andr.  ii. 

entani  bibitnr  fliex  crassa  rubelli ").  There  1.  31).] 

weT«otherwinesofdifferentqualitiesgrown        17.  virewtf]    Epod.  13.   4:    "dumqne 

in  Italy,  the  best  of  which,  and  placed  by  virent  genua. '    Tloiriy  r§  8«(*&s  y6yv  x^^' 

Angustus  above  Caecuban,  was  the  Setine,  p6y,  Theoc.  xiv.  70;  and  Wuestemann^s 

iirom  Setia  (Sezza)  in  the  Volscian  territory.  examples.  Propert.  iv.  6. 57 :  "  Dum  vemat 

Westphal  says  a  good  wine  is  still  grown  sanguis,  dum  rug^s  integer  annus."    The 

there.    The  Bomans  also  iroported  wines  same  expression  is  also  applied  to  old  age. 

from  tbe  Aegean  and  Asia  Miuor,  of  which  Tac.  Agr.  29  :  "  cinida  et  viridis  senectus." 

Horaoe  mentions  those  from  the  islands  of  [Conington  (Aen.  i.  374)  suggests  that 

Cq«»  Lesbos»  and  Chios.    Of  Uiese  thc  first  '  oompoeita  hora'  may  mean  '  evening ;'  but 
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Nunc  et  latentis  proditor  intimo 
Gratus  puellae  risus  ab  angpulo^ 
Pignusque  dereptum  lacertis 
Aut  digito  male  pertinaci. 

'  8ub  Doctem'  expresses  the  tiine,  and  '  com-  211.)    '  Ponendaeqae  domo  qoaerenda  est 

posita'  iB  eqnivalent  to  '  constituta.'  Comp.  area  j^ranm'  (Hor.  Epp.  i.  10. 13).] 

Juv.  Sat.  iii.  12.]  23.  dereptwm]  There  is  the  oaoal  varia- 

18.  a/re€ui]  Conrts  and  open  places  al)ont  tion  in  the  MSS.  here,  some  reading  'di- 

the  temples  and  in  different  parts  of  the  reptnm.'    See  C.  i.  1. 13  n.$   iii.  5.  21  n. 

town,  nsed  as  promemides  and  for  gamea.  ['  Male    pertinaoi,'    '  whieh   pretends   to 

'  Any  place  in  a  city  not  bnilt  npon'  is  the  resiat.'] 
jurinfs  definition  of '  area.'  [(Dig.  60. 16. 


CARMEN  X. 

Thia  ode  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  Porphyrion  to  be  taken  from  Alcaens,  and  acoording 
to  him  is  a  mere  translation,  for  he  oommences  his  commentary  by  calling  it  "Hym- 
nus  in  Mercurium  ab  Alcaeo  lyrico  poeta.''  He  says  the  story  of  Apollo's  oowa  was 
invented  by  Alcaeus,  aud  his  assertion  Ib  confirmed  by  Pansanias  (vii.  20.  2)  :  fiov&l 
yitp  x<<^P<(^  fidkiCTTa  'AirSWotya  *Ahjctu6s  tc  i9^\«a€y  iy  ifwip  r^  €ls  *Epfi^y,  ypdi^as 
&s  6  *¥,pfiiis  fiovs  6^\oiro  rov  'AvSWuyos.  The  first  line  of  a  Sapphic  ode  of  Alcaeus 
has  been  preserved,  wkich  seems  to  liave  been  that  which  Horace  imitated :  Xaijpc  KuX- 
\dyas  6  /t^Scir,  (ri  ydp  fxoi  (3  Bergk).  The  attributes  and  legends  belonging  to  Hermes, 
the  Greek  divinity,  are  transferred  to  Mercurius  the  Latin,  who  was  originaUy  a  different 
conception  from  Hermes.  Ovid  (Fast.  v.  663  sqq.)  g^ves  much  the  same  aocount  of 
Mercurius  in  his  happy  manner.  He  also  mentions  the  story  of  the  cows.  His  descrip- 
tion  begins  with  the  same  apostrophe  as  this» '  Ckre  nepos  Atlantis.' 

ARGUMENT. 

Mercury,  thou  who  in  their  infancy  didst  tame  the  human  race  by  the  gifts  of  speech 
and  the  pakestra,  of  thee  will  I  sing,  thou  messengcr  of  the  gods,  thou  master  of  the 
lyre  and  prince  of  thieves.  Why,  while  ApoUo  was  threatening  thee  for  stealing  his 
cows»  he  tumed  and  laughed  to  ilnd  his  quiver  was  gone.  By  thee  Priam  passed 
through  the  Grecian  camp  (II.  xxiv.  334).  Thou  conductedst  souls  to  their  last  home, 
thou  favourite  of  gods  above  and  gods  below  \ 

Mebx^uiii  faeunde  nepos  Atlantis^ 
Qui  fero8  cultus  hominum  reeentum 
Yoce  formasti  catus  et  decorae 

More  palaestrae^ 
Te  canam  magni  Jovis  et  deorum  5 

Nuntium  curvaeque  lyrae  parentem, 
Callidum  quidquid  placuit  jocoso 

Condere  fiirto. 

[2.  recentum]  'Newly  created.'  Comp.  Sat.  i.  3.  99,  &c.  'Voce/  by  music,  as 
Ritter  says.] 
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Te  boves  olim  nisi  reddidisses 

Per  dolam  amotas  puerum  minaci  lo 

Voce  dum  terret^  viduus  pharetra 

Risit  Apollo. 
Qnin  et  Atridas  duce  te  superbos 
Ilio  dives  Priamus  relicto 
Thessalosque  ignes  et  iniqua  Trojae  15 

Castra  fefellit. 
Tu  pias  laetis  animas  reponis 
Sedibus  virgaque  levem  coerces 
Aurea  turbam^  superis  deorum 

Gratus  et  imis.  20 

13.  Qitin  ««]  See  C.  ii.  18.  37. 

CARMEN  XI. 

The  Bwarms  of  imposfcon  ttom  the  East,  that  pretended  to  tell  forttmes  and  cast 
natiyities  at  Bome  in  the  time  of  the  empire,  hecame  a  public  nuisanoe,  and  they  were 
expelled  and  laws  passed  against  them,  bnt  withont  the  effect  of  putting  them  down. 
Tacitos  (Hist.  i.  22)  describes  them  as  *'  Genus  hominum  potentibus  iniidum,  speran- 
tibns  faDax,  quod  in  civitate  nostra  et  yetabitur  semper  et  retinebitur."  They  were 
namerons  in  Cicero'8  time.  He  says  (De  Div.  i.  19),  "  Contemnamus  etiam  Babylonios 
et  eoe  qni  e  Caucaso  cadi  signa  servantes  numeris  stellarum  cursus  et  motus  perse- 
quuntar."  As  might  be  supposed,  they  were  moet  successful  in  engaging  the  attention 
of  women  (Juy.  vi.  569  sqq.),  and  Horace  here  addresses  himsolf  to  one  of  that  sex, 
whom  he  calls  LeuconoS,  whether  in  compliment  or  otherwise  may  be  doubted.  Pindar 
expresses  folly  by  ktvicfd  ^p4yfs  (Pyth.  iv.  109). 

ARGUMENT. 

Look  not  into  the  book  of  fate,  Leuconocf,  nor  oonsult  the  astrologers.  How  much  better 
to  be  satisfied,  whether  we  have  yet  many  winters  to  see  or  this  be  the  last !  Be  wise, 
strain  the  wine,  tbink  of  the  shortness  of  life,  and  cut  yonr  expectations  short  too. 
Even  as  we  speak  time  flies — ^live  to-day,  trust  not  to-morrow. 

Tu  ne  quaesieris^  seire  nefas^  quem  mihi^  quem  tibi 
Finem  di  dederint^  Leuconoe,  nec  Babylonios 
Tentaris  numeros.     Ut  melius  quidquid  erit  pati, 
Seu  plures  biemes  seu  tribuit  Juppiter  ultimam, 
Quae  nunc  oppositis  debilitat  pumicibus  mare  5 

Tyrrhenum.     Sapias,  vina  liques,  et  spatio  brevi 
Spem  longam  reseces.     Dum  loquimur,  fugerit  invida 
Aetas :  carpe  diem  quam  minimum  credula  postero. 

[3.  Vimelius]  Cicero,  De  Lege  Agraria,  'ut  juvat/^ 
11. 16 :  *  ut  occuite  latet,  ut  recondita  est,        [6.  spattohrevi']  ' From  the sliort  span  of 

nt  fiirtim  tota  decemviris  traditur/    In  life.*    '  Vitae  suniina  brevis,'  C.  i.  4. 15.] 
Epod.  ii.  19,  '  Ut  gaudet^'  &c.,  and  v.  61, 
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CARMEN  XII. 
A.U.C.  725—729. 

Maroellns  marricd  Jalia,  the  daaghter  of  Aagastas,  A.U.O.  729,  and  died  7S1.  The 
allasion  in  v.  45  of  this  ode  makes  it  qaite  certain  that  it  was  written  hefore  the  death 
of  Maroellas,  and  after  he  had  attained  an  age  in  which  he  conld  give  promise  of  safl- 
taining  the  distinction  of  hia  name.  Tbe  meaning  of  that  stanza  is  plainly  this :  "  The 
fiime  of  the  honse  of  MarcelluB,  taking  its  birth  from  the  great  Claudins  the  victor  of 
Syracaae,  is  g^wing  np  throagh  soccessive  generations  like  the  insensible  growth  of  a 
tree,  and  promises  to  oome  to  matority  in  Octavia'8  son."  Franke  thinks  the  ode  waa 
written  before  Angastos  went  against  the  Cantabrians  in  729,  and  aboat  the  time  of 
Marcellas'  marriage,  when  he  was  only  in  his  eighteenth  year.  Others  plaoe  it  after 
Angastas'  retum  firom  Spain  in  A.U.O.  730,  and  the  dosing  of  the  temple  of  Janus.  I 
think  with  Franke  some  allusion  to  this  event  wonld  have  been  made  had  the  ode  been 
written  then.  Torrentins  thinks  it  was  one  of  those  hymns  which  by  order  of  the  Senate 
(acoording  to  Dion  Cassius)  were  addressed  to  Aagastus,  as  a  god,  after  the  battle  of 
Actiam.  At  that  time  Marcellus  was  in  his  fourteenth  year,  bnt  even  then  Angnstus 
was  very  fond  of  him  and  had  great  hopes  of  him.  The  poem  has  mnch  of  the  appear- 
anoe  of  an  ode  for  masic,  but  a  hymn  composed  on  the  occasion  Torrentins  snpposes 
could  hardly  have  fiiiled  to  allade  to  the  sacoessee  it  was  intended  to  oelebrate.  I  prefer 
Franke*s  opinion  to  the  othersj  but  there  is  no  possibility  in  my  jndgment  of  fixingthe 
date  preclBely.  A.u.0. 729  appears  to  be  the  latest  year  to  which  it  can  be  properly 
assigned,  and  725  the  earliest. 

The  opening  is  taken  from  the  second  Olympic  ode  of  Pindar,  which  b^ns — 

riwa  0€6y,  rb^  f|fN»a,  rtya  8*  &y9pa  Kt\aZ^<rofity ; 
Bnt  the  rest  of  the  ode  seems  to  be  original.  Findar  asks  whom  he  shall  sing,  and 
immediately  rings  of  Theron.  Horace,  thongh  he  makes  Aug^tns  the  dimax  of  his 
flong,  goes  througfa  the  praises  of  Jove  and  his  children,  and  then  of  twelve  of  Rome'8 
prindpal  worthies,  before  he  comes  to  Angastus.  The  common  inscriptions,  therefore, 
*'  AD  AuGUSTUic,"  or  "  DX  AuausTO,"  do  not  seem  to  express  the  scope  of  this  ode, 
which  is  rather  to  cdebrate  the  popular  divinities  and  heroes  of  Rome  than  Augustna 
exclusively ;  thongh  this  design  is  so  worked  out  as  to  draw  the  chief  attention  to  him. 

ARGUMENT. 

Whom  wilt  thoh  sing  among  gods  or  men,  Clio?  Whose  name  shall  the  eehoes  of 
Helicon  or  Pindus  rcpeat,  or  of  Haemns  whose  woods  foUowed  the  sweet  masic  of 
Orpheos  P  Whom  before  the  almighty  Father,  who  knows  no  eqnal  or  second  P  After 
lum  cometh  Pallas  and  then  brave  Liber,  and  the  huntress  Diana,  and  Phoebns  the 
archer,  and  Hercules  and  Leda's  sons,  the  horseman  and  tlie  fighter,  before  whose 
star  the  tempests  fly.  Then  shall  it  be  Bomulus,  or  the  peaoeful  Numa,  or  proud 
Tarquin,  or  Cato  that  nobly  died  ?  Regulus,  and  the  Scanri,  and  Pnulus,  who  gave 
up  his  great  soul  to  the  Carthaginian  gratefully,  I  will  sing,  and  Fabricius,  ond  Cturins, 
and  Camillns,  all  trained  for  war  in  poverty'8  school.  The  fiime  of  Marcellus  is  grow- 
ing  up  insendbly  like  a  tree,  and  the  star  of  Julins  is  brighter  than  all  stars.  To  thee, 
great  Father,  is  given  the  care  of  Caesar;  share  with  him  thy  kingdom.  Putting 
Parthians  to  flight  and  subduing  the  nations  of  the  East,  he  shall  rule  the  world  hs 
thy  vicegerent  with  a  righteous  sway,  while  thou  dost  shake  Olympus  and  hnrletft 
thy  bolts  upon  tlie  hannts  of  impiety. 
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QuEH  viram  aut  heroa  lyra  vel  aeri 

Tibia  sumis  celebrare^  Clio^ 

Quem  deum  ?    Cujus  recinet  jocosa 

Nomen  imago 
Aut  in  umbrosis  Heliconis  oris 
Aut  super  Pindo,  gelidove  in  Haemo 
Unde  vocalem  temere  insecutae 

Orphea  silvae 
Arte  matema  rapidos  morantem 
Fluminimi  lapsus  celeresque  ventos^  lo 

Blandum  et  auritas  fidibus  canoris 

Ducere  quercus  ?  • 
Quid  prius  dicam  solitis  parentis 
Laudibus^  qui  res  hominum  ac  deorum, 
Qui  mare  ac  terras  variisque  mundimi  I5 

Temperat  horis  ? 
Unde  nil  majus  generatur  ipso^ 
Nec  viget  quidquam  simile  aut  secundum  : 
Proximos  illi  tamen  occupavit  \ 

Pallas  honores.  20 

Proeliis  audax  neque  te  silebo, 
Liber^  et  saevis  inimica  virgo 

2.  snmU  celehrare]    See  C.  i.  1.  8  n.  And  Lncret.  v.  1436 : — 
Horace  intokesthe  MaseBwithout  mnch 

diBcrimination ;  bnt  Clio  is  not  improperly  "  At  vigiles  mundi  magnnm  versatili'  tem- 

invoked  here  aB  the  mute  of  history,  to  plum 

whichthe  names  oftheworthies  rcconnted  Sol  et  luna  suo  lustrantes  lumine  cir- 

belong.    Calliope  the  Epic  muse  is  invoked  cum." 
C«  iii.  4.  2;  Melpomene  the  tragic  is  asked 

for  a  dirge  i.  24. 3;  Euterpe  and  Polyhym-  17,  iTnde  nil  majus]  *  Unde '  in  Horaco 

nia  the  proper  lyric  muses  occur  i.   1.  83.  gometimes  refers  to  porsons  (see  Index). 

'  Imago '  18  used  absolutely  for  the  echo  See  also  Cicero  de  Senect.  c.  4 :  "  fore  un^ 

(for  which  the  Bomans  had  no  correspond-  discerem  neminem."    Terent.   Eun.  i.  2. 

ing  term)  by  Gcero,  Tusc.  iii.  2 :  "  ea  (laus  35  .  «  e  praedonibus  unde  emerat." 

bonorum^  virtuti  resonat  tanc|uam  imago."  19.  Proximos]  This  signiiying  the  next 

Virgil  gives  the  full  expresnon  Oeorg.  iv.  in  order  without  reference  todistance  does 

50 :   "  Vodsque  offensa  resultat  imago."  not  coutradict  what  goes  before.    '  Secun- 

See  C.  i.  20.  8.  dum '  means  close  proximity.    This  will 

15.  IQ^i  mare  ae  terraa]  Roman  usage  appear  more  plainly  from  Cicero  (Brutus, 

requirestheplural  *maria/lbr  it  means  all  47)  .  «Dnobus   igitur  summis  Crasso  et 

parts  of  the  sea,  as  in  Lucretiusv.  592:  Antonio  L.  Philippus  proximus  accedebat, 

"Qnod  maria  acterras  omnes  ooelumque  Bedlongointervallotamen  proximus.    It»- 

rigando  oompleat."]---'varii8quemundum.'  q^e  eum,  etsi  uemo  intercedebat  qui  se  iUi 

'Hundum'  here  signifies  the  heavens,  as  in  anteferret,  neque  secundmn  tamen  neque 

Georg.  i.  240 :—  tertium  dixerim."     PaUas  is  said  to  hold 

"Mundos  ut  ad  Soythiam  Bhipaeasque  the  next  place  to  Jupiter,  not  absolutely, 

ai^uus  arces  but  among  those  ^qui  generantur  ipso,'  and 

Comurgit,  premitur  Libyae  devexus  in  only  these  are  mentioned. 

AuBtros." 
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Beluis  nec  te^  metuende  certa 

Phoebe  sagitta. 
Dicam  et  Alciden  puerosque  Ledae,  25 

Hunc  equis,  illum  superare  pugnis 
Nobilem ;  quorum  simul  alba  nautis 

Stella  refulsit 
Defluit  saxis  agitatus  bumor^ 
Concidunt  venti  fugiuntque  nubes,  30 

Et  minax^  quod  sic  voluere,  ponto 

Unda  recumbit. 
Romulum  post  hos  prius  an  quietum 
Pompili  regnum  memorem  an  superbos 
Tarquini  fasces  dubito^  an  Catonis  35 

Nobile  letum. 
Regulum  et  Scauros  animaeque  magnae 
Prodigum  Paullum  superante  Poeno 
Gratus  insigni  referam  Camena 

Fabriciumque.  40 

Hunc  et  incomptis  Curium  capillis 
Utilem  bello  tulit  et  Camillum 

21.  ProeUis  attdaa]  It  will  be  readily  to  be  better  than  bistory  draws  bim.     Bufc 

seen  tbat  Horace  confonnds  tbe  Latin  divi-  Cicero  Bpoko  for  a  purpose,  and  his  stat^- 

nitj  Liber  with  tbe  Greek   Dionysus  or  ments  are  cbiefly  negative.     On  anotber 

Baccbus,  wbose  Indian  wars  and  contest  occa8ionbewrotedifferently,saying,  "Quis 

witb  tbe  giants  (C.  ii.  19.  21)  are  here  est  qui — Tarquininm  Superbum— non  ode- 

alluded  to.    Bentlev  puts  a  stop  after  tbese  rit?''  (De  Am.  8).    It  may  bc  admitted, 

words  and  applies  tbem  to  Pallas.   [Bitter  however,  that  tbe   propriety  of   all   the 

also.]  names  in  tbis  catalogue  of  worthies  is  not 

26.  Sunc  eqtUs — ]  S.  ii.  1.  26.  obvious.    Why,  for  instance,    among  so 

29.  Defluit  eaxie  agitatus  humor]  The  small  a  number  tbe  Scauri  sbould  appear, 

waters  that  in  their  fary  covered  tbe  rocks  of  whom  the  best,  M.  Aemiliu9,  wbo  was 

flow  back  to  tbeir  bed.    Torrentius  com-  consul  a.it.c.  639,  and  who  bad  good  qua- 

paring  Epp.  i.  2.  42,  "  Rusticus  expectat  lities  mixed  up  with  many  that  were  bad, 

dum    defluat    amnis,"    renders    *  defluit '  was  not  worthy  of  so  great  a  distinction, 

'  ceases  to  flow  down  the  rocks.'    Theocri-  nobody  has  attempted  to  ezplain.     It  ia 

tus  describes  a  calm  produced  by  the  in-  certainly  only  neoessary  to   suppose  M. 

fluence  of  the  Twins  (xxii.  17).     [See  also  Aemilius  Scaurus  alludcd  to  hore  as  in 

Seneca,  Nat.  Qu.  i.  1,  '  in  magna  tempes-  Juvenal,  xi.  90,  wbere  be  is  introduced  in 

tate  apparentquasi  stellae  velo  insidentes.'  similar  company,  and  in  tbe  plural  num- 

Acyuvari  se  tunc  periclitantes  existimant  ber : — 

PoUucis  et  Castoris  numine.    Ritter.]  "  Cum  tremerent  autem  Fabios,  durumque 

34.  superbos  Tarquini  fasoes']   It  has  Catonem, 

been  disputed  whether  this  refers  to  Tar-  Et  Scauros,  et  Fabricios." 

qninius  Priscus  or  Supcrbus.    Bnt  for  tbe  The  place  in  whicb  Cato's  name  is  men- 

epithet  applied  to  '  fasces '  there  could  be  tioned   is  also   an  offence  to  some,   and 

no  doubt.    Tbe  Scholiasts  suppose  Priscus  Bentley  wisbes  to  sweep  him  out  altogether, 

to  be  thc  person  alluded  to,  and  more  edi-  and    substitutc    Curtius,   reading    'anne 

tors  hold  that  opinion  than  the  other.  Curti'  for  *an  Catonis.'    But  as  he  bas 

Tbose  wbo  contend  for   Superbas  quote  made  no  converts,  and  does  not  adopt  his 

Cicero,  Phil.  iii.  4,  where  oomparing  this  own  coi\jectare,  it  is    not  neceasary  to 

king  with  M.  Antonius  he  makes  him  out  meddle  with  his  argument. 
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Saeva  paupertas  et  avitus  apto 

Cum  lare  fundus. 
Crescit  occulto  velut  arbor  aevo  45 

Fama  Marcelli ;  micat  inter  omnes 
Julium  sidus  velut  inter  ignes 

Luna  minores. 
Gentis  humanae  pater  atque  custos 
Orte  Saturno^  tibi  cura  magni  50 

Caesaris  fatis  data  :  tu  secundo 

Caesare  regnes. 
Ille,  seu  Parthos  Latio  imminentes 
Egerit  justo  domitos  triumpho 
Sive  subjectos  Orientis  orae  55 

Seras  et  Indos^ 
Te  minor  latum  reget  aequus  orbem ; 
Tu  gravi  curru  quaties  Olympum, 
Tu  parum  castis  inimica  mittes 

Eulmina  lucis.  60 

[43.  Saeva   pauperttu]  Poverty  is    a  forget  that  he  never  was  adopted  into  the 

seTere  discipline. — '  Kure  ager  cnm  aedifi-  Julian  family.  By  it  is  meant  Caesar  him- 

cio  fnndus  dicitur/  Dig.  50. 16.  211.]  self,  at  whose  death  a  comet  is  reported  to 

45.  Orescit   occulto  velut  arbar  aevo']  have  appeared,  which  was  supposed  to  be 

Honioe  may  have  remembered  the  words  of  his  spirit  translated  to  the  skies.  (See  Suet. 

Pindar  (Nem.  viii.  40^ :  aH^ercu  8'  apcr^  Gaesar,  c.  88 ;  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  749.)    Ad- 

X^^c^cus  Hpffaif   i»s  0T€   ZivZptoy  ftra^i.  dison  (Dial<^es  on  Medals,  2)  mentions 

*  Occulto  aevo'  means  by  an  imperceptible  a  medal  struck  in  honour  of  Augustus  in 
growth,  as  Ovid,  Met.  x,  519 :  "  Labitur  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in  which  he  is  repre- 
occulte  fallitque  volatilis  aetas.'*  As  the  sented  with  Caesar^s  star  resting  on  his 
name  of  Marcellns  (whom  I  understand  with  head,  acoording  to  that  description  of  Yirgil 
Orelli  to  be  the  Marcellus  who  took  Syra-  (Aen.  viii.  680) : 

cuse)  stands  for  all  his  family,  and  particu- 

larly  the  young  Marcellus  (see  Introduc-    "  geminas  cui  tempora  flammas 

tion),  so  the  star  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  and  Laeta  vomunt  patriumque  aperitur  vertice 

the  lcsser  lights  of  that  fiimily  are  meant  sidus." 

by  what  follows.  Those  who  suppose  Mar- 

oellus  to  be  the  <  Julium  Sidus,'  relying  56.  Seras  et  Indoe]  See  notes  on  C.  iii. 

npon  Ovid  (Tr.  ii.  167)  calling  Drusus  and  29.  27 ;  iv.  15.  23. 

Oermanicus  'Sidus  juvenile,'  and  Fabius  [57.  latum]    Eeller  and    Ritter  have 

*  Fabiae  sidus  gentis'  (ex  Ponto,  iii.  8.  2),  'laetum.'] 
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CARMEN  XIII. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  tbis  ode  as  to  many  othen,  tbat  those  who  helieTe  ifc  to 
have  referenoe  to  real  perBons,  and  the  jeoloosy  to  be  any  thing  bnt  a  poetical  jealousy, 
have  mistaken  the  character  of  Horace'8  writings.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  the 
man  who  wrote  theee  Tenies  really  jealous  while  he  was  writing  them,  or  much  acquainted 
with  that  passion.  The  ode  is  too  slight  for  us  to  judge  whether  it  was  taken  from  a 
Greek  orig^nal ;  but  the  expresnon  in  v.  16  shows  that  Greek  ideas  were  running  in  the 
writer^s  head,  which  may  be  sud,  I  feel  satisfied,  of  almost  every  one  of  his  amatory 
oompositions. 

ARGUMENT. 

Lydia.  while  thou  art  praising  Telephus*  neck,  Telephus'  arms,  oh !  my  heart  is  ready  to 
burst.  My  mind  tosses  about,  my  oolour  comes  and  goes ;  and  the  tear  stealing  down 
my  cheek  tells  of  the  slow  fire  that  bums  within.  It  galls  me  when  his  rough  hands 
hurt  thy  shoulders,  or  his  teeth  leave  their  mark  on  thy  lips :  think  not  he  will  be 
constant  who  could  hurt  that  nectared  mouth.  How  happy  thej  whom  love  bmds 
fast  to  the  day  of  their  death ! 

CuM  tu,  Lydia,  Telephi 
Cervicem  roseam^  cerea  Telephi 

Laudas  braeliia^  vae  meiim 
Pervens  difficili  bile  tumet  jecur. 

Tum  nec  mens  mihi  nec  color  5 

Certa  sede  manet^  humor  et  in  genas 

Furtim  labitur  ar^ens 
Quam  lentis  penitus  macerer  ignibus. 

Uror^  seu  tibi  candidos 
Turparunt  humeros  immodicae  mero  10 

Bixae  sive  puer  furens 
Impressit  memorem  dente  labris  notam. 

Non^  si  me  satis  audias^ 
Speres  perpetuum  dulcia  barbare 

2.  eerea  TeUpht]  For  <  oerea/  Bentley  "  Caeca  timet  aliunde  fata."  Bentley  lays 

on    the  authority  of  Flavius  Caper,  one  down  the  rule,  and  Zumpt  approves  it,  that 

of  the  old   grammarians   who  misquotes  two  substantives  in  the  singular  number 

this   passage,    substitutes    '  lactea.'     He  ooupled  by  '  nec'  and  '  nec '  have  the  verb 

is  very   well   answered  by  Cunningham.  in  the  singular,  which  he  says  nsage  and 

That  reading  however  shows  the  sense  in  reason  demand.    I  do  not  see  the  reason  in 

which  Caper  quoting  from  memory  under-  the  case  of  disjunctive  any  more  than  of 

stood  '  cerea,'  '  white  as  wax;'  not  [as  it  conjunctive  particles,  and  to  assume  the 

ought  to  bc  understood]  '  soft,' '  pliant.'  usage  is  to  beg   the  question.     [Madvig 

6.  manei]    Tlic  MSS.    vary    between  quotes  Cicero,  &  Fin.  ui.  21, '  nec  justitia 

this  and  '  manent.'     Ven.,  1488,  has  '  ma-  neo  amicitia  esse  omnino  potuerunt  nisi 

net.'    So  also  has  the  oldest  Beme  MS.  of  ipsae  per  se  expetantur.'  Ritter :  but  the 

OreUi,  and  many  others.    Cruquius'  Blan-  reason  of  the  plural  being  used  here  is  ex- 

dinian  MSS.  had  all  '  manent.'    There  is  |»Uined  by  '  ipeae  . .  .  expetantur.']    That 

more  probability  of  'manent'  having  becn  the  singuiar  verb  is  admissible  no  one  will 

substituted  on  account  of  the  metre  for  deny,  and  I  have  admitted  it  on  good  au- 

'manet,'  than  'manet'  for  'manent;'  but  thority.     [Ritter  has  'manent.'] 
the  lengthening  of  a  short  syllable  in  snch        13.  Non  —  8peree]  This   more  empha- 

positions  is  not  uncommon.  SoC.ii.  13.16:  tic  negative  (Key's  L.  Q.  1402)  is  used 


CARMINUM  I.  13,  14.  37 

Laedentem  oseula,  quae  Venus  1 5 

Quinta  parte  sui  nectaris  imbuit. 

Felices  ter  et  amplius 
Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula,  nec  malis 

Divolsus  querimoniis 
Suprema  citius  solvet  amor  die.  20 

not  nacommoiily,  in  prohibitive  sentences,  rh  fi4\i  K4yw  ivarov  cfvai  iiipos  rrjs  a/i- 

instead  of  '  ne/  as  "  non — sileas,''  S.  ii.  5.  Ppoclas  Kar6,  r^v  rfZov^v,     AU  that  we 

91 ;  "  non  nlceret,"  Epp.  i.  18.  72 ;  "  non  can  gather  from  these  qaotations,  is  that 

sit  qni  toUere  cnret,"  A.  P.  460.  some  of  the  Greek  poets  had  notions  about 

16.  Quintaparle  aui  neotari*  intbuit]  The  the  relative  sweetness  of  nectar  and  honey 

SchoL  on  Pind.  Pyth.  8. 116  (81  Boeckh),  which  Horaoe  has  here  imitated. 
qnoted  by  Jani,  says,  t^  fxt\i  r^s  iOojfaaias        18.  irrupia']  Not  found  elsewhere. 
Z^Koerop  pL^pos  t^Brnrav  elvai :  and  Ibycus        20.  Suprema  citiwt']  This  constmction 

(30  Bergpk),  according  to  Athenaens  (ii.  p.  for  '  citius  quam  suprema'  only  occurs  once 

39) :  ^ffX  r)iv  &fi$pofflav  rov  /i4\tros  lear*  again  in  Horace,  in  **  plus  vice  simplici  " 

iwiraffiv  iwearr^Mriay    ^x^^y  ykvKirrira,  (C  iv.  14. 13). 


CARMEN  XIV. 

Before  a.tj.c.  724. 

iurvvtrTifu  rwv  ikv4fjMv  trrAffiv 
rh  fikv  yiip  tvBw  KVfia  KvKlv^erat 
rh  8*  ivBfv  ti{xfi€s  9*  t^v  rh  fiiffaov 
vaX  <popfifi€Oa  <rbv  ficXa/y^ 
X9if»MVt  fiox04vr9s  fuyd\tp  fid\a* 
ir^p  fi\v  yhp  HvrKos  lffroir49av  fx^<* 
Keu^os  5i  irav  (dJ9ii\ov  ffdi) 

Koi  \aKl9ts  fitydKat  uar*  avr6. 
Xi\oAfft  S*  AyKvpat. 

This  fragment  (18  Bergk)  of  one  of  Alcaeus'  odes  (the  first  verse  of  which  is  manifestly 
imperfect)  is  thus  introduced  by  Heraclides,  the  Alezandrian  grammarian :  iv  Uavols  9h 
KoX  rhv  Mirv\Tivaiov  fA9\oirothv  ttpiiffofxtv  itW-^yopovvra,  riis  yhp  rvpawtKiLs  i^ovfflas 
X**^f^pW  ifpoffttKd^ft  Karoffr^ftart  Oa\dffff^s  ikffvvirrfv  koX  rStv  iivifAW  ffrdvtv. — Tls 
obK  %jf  Mvs  iK  r^s  irporpsxf^vffris  rrtpl  rhv  rr6vrov  thcaffias  iofZpuv  rr\coi(ofx4vwv 
Ba\drrtov  tlvat  vofiiffttt  ^60ov;  &AA*  o&x*  oSrcfS  ^x*'*  M^pfft\os  yitp  6  9ri\o6fitv6s  iffri 
Kol  rvpawut^  Kwrh  Mtrv^rfvcUw  iyttpofiivq  ff^raffts,  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
ode  of  Alcaens  was  in  Honice's  mind  when  he  wrote,  and  that  it  is  an  aUegorical  descrip- 
tion  of  the  poUtical  troubles  of  Mytilene ;  it  is  therefore  snrprising  to  find  Graevius 
snpporting  Muretus'  opinion^  that  no  potitical  aUegory  is  meant  by  Horace,  but  only 
an  address  to  the  ship  which  had  brought  him  from  FhiUppi,  and  was  retnming  with 
his  friends  on  board,  whom  he  wished  to  persuade  to  remain  at  Rome.  That  Bentley 
and  Dacier  were  of  that  opinion,  I  confi»s  is  less  surprising  to  me.  Qnintilian  (Inst. 
Orat.  viii.  6.  44)  iUustrates  the  tenn  <  aUegory'  by  the  figures  employed  in  this  ode,  say- 
ing,  "  Navem  pro  re  pubU(»,  fluctnum  tempestates  pro  beUis  civiUbns,  portum  pro  pace 
atqne  concordia  dicit."  Itis  not  easy  to  determine  what  was  the  particular  period  when 
the  aspect  of  pnbUc  affairs  drew  forth  this  ode.    The  SchoUnsts  are  at  variance.  Forphy- 
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rion,  whom  LambinnB  foUows,  snpposes  Horace  is  addressing  himBelf  to  the  fears  of 
Brntns,  and  dissnading  him  from  renewing  the  battle  at  Philippi^  affcer  the  death  of 
Cassius — a  strange  time  for  writing  verses  after  the  manner  of  Alcaens,  and  an  nnnsnal 
way  for  a  military  tribnne  to  ofTer  connsel  to  his  commander-in-chief.  Acron  snpposes 
Horace  to  be  allnding  to  the  designs  of  the  republican  party,  under  Sextns  Pomp^us. 
This  opiniOn  is  supported  at  some  length  by  Bnttmann,  Mythol.  i.  343  sq.,  who  arg^es 
that  the  ship  does  not  «gnify  the  commonwealth,  for  that  Horace  speaks  as  if  he  were 
separated  from  the  snbject  of  the  allegory :  that  to  advise  the  citizens  to  abstain  from 
civil  wars  (represented  by  the  sea),  becanse  they  were  in  a  crippled  condition,  wonld  be  to 
imply  that  they  might  engage  in  them  if  they  were  not  in  that  condition ;  also  that  there 
would  be  no  propriety  in  representing  the  state  as  a  dismasted  shipin  the  timeof  Augus- 
tns.  He  therefore  considers  that  all  this  refers  to  the  efforts  of  the  broken  bnt  restless 
party  to  which  Horaoe  had  been  ktely  attached  to  repair  their  fortnnes  under  the  leading 
of  Sext.  Pompeius.  '  Nudnm  remigio  latns,'  he  say s,  refers  to  the  nnmber  of  their best  men 
cnt  off  at  and  since  Philippi  (he  might  have  added.the  desertion  of  Menas).  The  '  desi- 
derinm/  spoken  of  in  v.  18,  means  the  lingering  affection  and  anxiety  Horace  had  for  the 
party  he  had  first  cast  in  his  fortunes  with,  and  '  taedium'  the  vexation  he  had  snffered 
in  common  with  Brutus  and  all  his  best  offioers  at  the  state  of  the  republican  foroes  at 
Philippi.  <  Pontica  pinus'  he  considers  a  very  masterly  allusion  to  Pompey  the  Great,  as 
the  conqueror  of  Mithridates,  which  is  Acron'8  opinion.  I  give  this  tbeory  in  deference 
to  the  anthor,  who  has  few  equals  in  criticai  sagacity,  and  who  in  the  essay  in  which 
these  views  are  put  forward  has  done  good  service  to  the  interpretation  of  Horace  on  the 
principles  of  common  sense.  I  should  mention  howcver  that  the  theory  has  but  few 
supporters,  of  whom  Gesner  certainly  is  one,  and  his  was  no  mean  judgment.  Passow 
is  another.  Franke  cannot  sufficiently  express  his  astonishment  at  Buttmann's  strange 
doctrine.  Having  made  np  his  mind  that  none  of  the  odes  in  these  three  books  were 
written  before  Actium,  a.f.o.  723,  he  adopts  the  opinion  of  Torrentius,  Masson,  Sana- 
don,  aud  others,  that  Horaco  wrote  this  ode  at  the  time  whcn  Augustus  was  thinking  of 
retiring  from  the  head  of  affiiirs  (a.u.c.  725),  and  when  he  was  dissuaded  by  Maecenas 
in  a  speech  in  which  he  likened  the  state  to  a  vessel  tost  upon  the  waters  without  a  pilot 
(Dion  Cass.  52. 16).  It  does  not  secm  to  have  occurred  to  Franke,  that  supposing  the 
historian  to  have  related  the  actual  words  of  Maecenas,  which  is  somewhat  improbable, 
it  is  as  likely  he  got  his  image  from  Horace  as  Horace  from  Maecenas.  Bnt  the  image 
was  common  and  always  wiU  be,  and  it  is  as  plain  as  possible  that  Horace  got  his 
notion  not  from  Maecenasbut  from  Alcaeus.  Besides,  the  cautions  contained  in  this  ode 
are  plainly  addressed,  not  to  Augustus,  but  to  the  citizens,  and  so  far  from  requiring  such 
cautions,  they  were  importunate  in  reqnesting  him  to  remain  as  he  was. 

Kirchner,  who  speaks  of  Buttmann's  opinion  as  '  infelicissima,'  has  no  hesitation  in 
referring  the  ode,  with  Epod.  vii.,  to  the  year  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  when  the 
fiames  of  war  were  kindling  again  between  Augnstus  and  Antonins.  Jant,  Mitsch., 
Doering  are  of  the  same  opinion,  and  Dillenbr.  rather  prefers  it.     Orelli  is  silent. 

Having  now  stated  all  the  opinions  that  I  have  seen  upon  this  much-dispnted  ode, 
I  mnst  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself.  That  there  was  many  an  hour  when 
Horace  sighed  for  peace  between  the  day  he  found  himself  established  in  his  Bcribe'8 
office  to  that  which  brought  Augustus  home  in  triuraph  is  certain,  and  that  he  felt  as  a 
man  of  weak  nerves  might  feel  in  a  storm  dnring  the  troubles  of  that  long  period  may 
well  be  supposed.  I  think  it  is  very  hard  to  say  at  what  precise  junctnre  in  thoee  stirring 
times  the  notion  entered  his  head  of  sitting  down  to  write  an  ode  in  dose  imitation  of 
Alcaeus,  thongh  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  the  idea  would  only  be  natural  while  Rome 
was  ^stnrbed,  and  therefore  that  the  ode  was  written  before  the  death  of  M.  Antonius 
in  A.u.c.  724.     Of  the  theories  above  given  I  prefer  Acron^s. 
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A  few  of  the  inscriptions  that  appear  in  the  MSS.  wilUhow  the  divenity  of  opiuion  that 
haa  alwajg  existed  as  to  the  application  of  this  ode.    I  give  them  exaetly  as  1  find  them. 
Per  allegoriam,  i.  e.  iuversionem  M.  Brutum  alloqaitnr. 
Contra  Navem.    AUegoricos  (i.  e.  iJiXirYopiKws), 
Ad  rem  pnblicam. 

Ad  rem  pnblicam  bellum  civile  reparantenL. 
In  M.  Brutum  bellum  dvile  praepanuitem. 

Ad  Bratum  amicum.      Ad  Navim  Brato  reparanti  bellum  (Brati  reparantis). 
Ad  Brati  Navim.  Ib  8.  Pompeium  civile  bellum  renovantem. 

ARGUMBNT. 
Tbou  art  driftii^  to  aea  again,  thou  ship ;  oh !  haste  and  make  for  the  harbour ;  oars 
lost,  maat  tpEt,  jards  crippled,  and  rigging  gone,  how  canst  thou  weather  the  wide 
ww!¥mt  Thj  sails  are  tora,  thj  gods  are  gone,  and  noble  hull  though  thou  be,  there 
it  DO  atrength  in  thj  beautj.  If  thou  be  not  fated  to  destruction  avoid  the  rocksy 
thon  who  wert  but  kite  mj  grief  and  art  now  mj  anxious  care. 

O  NAVI8,  referent  in  mare  te  novi 
Fluctus  I     O  quid  agis  ?     Fortiter  occupa 
Portum.     Nonne  vides  ut 
Nudum  remigio  latus^ 
Et  maluB  celeri  saueius  Africo  5 

Antennaeque  gemant  ac  sine  fuuibus 
Vix  durare  carinae 
Possint  imperiosius 
Aequor?     Non  tibi  sunt  integra  lintca, 
Non  di,  quos  iterum  pressa  voces  miilo.  lo 

Quamvis  Pontica  pinus^ 
Silvae  filia  nobilis^ 
Jactes  et  genus  et  nomen  inutile, 
Nil  pictis  timidus  navita  puppibus 

Kdit.     Tu,  nisi  ventis  I6 

Debes  ludibrium^  cave. 

[4.  remigio  latwi]    Ritter  properlj  puts  the  ship  four  feet  before  the  mizen-mast, 

a  comma  after  'latus/  and  does  not  connect  hove  tight  bj  the  capstan,  and  finallj  itn- 

it  with 'gemant.'    As  to  '  remigium/ com-  movablj  fixed  to  six  ring-bolts  on  the 

pare  Epp.  i.  6.  63.1  quarter-deck.      The   cfTcct  was,  at  ouce 

6.  9ine  funibwi}     I  have  rendered  this  manifested  bj  a  great  dimiuution  in  tlie 

•  dcprived  of  her  rigging.'    Some  under-  working  of  the  parts  alreadj  mentioned, 

atand  it  to  raean  'vrithout  g^rding  ropcs/  and  in  a  less  agreeable  waj  hj  impeding 

referring  to  St.  Luke's  description  of  their  her  rate  of  sailing."    (See  8mith's  excel- 

undei^rding  the  ship  in  which  St.  Paul  lent  Dissertation  on  the  Vojage  and  Ship- 

was  sailing  to  Rome  :    ii6\is  i<rx^trafi9v  wreck  of  St.  Paul,  p.  66.)    I  doubt  whether 

WfpiKpariis  ytyiaOcu  tijs  ffKdqnis'  9iy  Hpcants  Horaee  mcnnt  anj  allaRion  to  this  practiee. 

fivrfitlais  ixP^^^  vitoC^yyvyrts  rh  irKo^oy  10.  Non  di'}    "  Accipit  et  pictos  puppis 

(Acts  xxvii.  16, 17).    This  process  is  not  adunca  deos"  (Ov.  Heroid.  xvi.  112).  "  Ja- 

unknoHm  in  modem  times,  and  is  called  cet  ipse  in  litore  et  una  Ingentes  de  puppe 

'frapping'  a  ship,  bj  the  French  *ceintrer  dei"  (Pers.  vi.  29).     Therc  was  usuallj  a 

nn  vaisseau.'    Captain  Back,  in  the  ac-  niche  in  the  stern  of  a  ship  where  the 

count  of  his  retum  from  the  Arctic  regions  imnge  of  the  tutelarj  god  was  kept. 

in  1837,  thus  describes  the  underginling  11.  Poniica  finus]     Tlie  best  ship  tim- 

of  his  ship:    "A  length  of  the  stream  ber  was  got  from  Pontus.  See  Introduction. 

chain-cable  was  past  under  the  bottom  of  15.  niti^Debes  luiiibrium]    OrcUitake» 
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Nuper  gollicituia  quae  mihi  taedium^ 
Nune  desiderium  euraque  non  levis^ 
Interfusa  nitentes 

Vites  aequora  Cycladas.  20 

*  niBi  debes '  as  if  it  were  '  ne  debeas/  and  found  someUiing  of  this  sort  in  Alcaeas* 

*  debes  ludibriam '  for  the  Greek  it^Ki-  ode.  How  the  words  are  reconciled  with 
CKHyeis  yiKtoTo.  I  do  not  see  how  '  nisi  Buttmann'8  theory  will  be  seen  in  the  In- 
debes '  can  stand  for  *  ne  debeas,'  and  agree  troduction.  Taking  the  ode  as  an  address 
rather  with  Dillenbr.  ['  cave '  means  '  take  to  the  state,  we  can  only  understand  Horace 
care  of  yourself.']  to  mean»  that  while  he  was  attached  to 

17.  Nuper  solUcitum]    This  is  the  most  Brutus,  or  before  he  had  secured  his  pardon, 

obscure  part  of  tbe  ode.    It  would  be  very  he  bad  no  other  feeling^  than  fear  for  his 

intelligibleasspokenbyAlcaeus,  whohaviiig  own  safety  and  disgust  with  the  state  of 

gone  tibrough  the  long  and  anxious  struggle  the  country,  but  now  under  Augustus  he 

between  the  democratical  party  and  the  watches  its  fkte  with  the  affoction  and 

nobles,  and  seen  the  triumph  of  the  former,  anxiety  of  a  friend. 
and  the  settlement  of  a  tyranuy  which  he        19.  nitentei]    Tlus  is  Uke  'fulgentes' 

abhorred  in  his  native  city,  may  be  sup-  {C,  iii.  '28.  14),  shining  in  the  sun.    The 

posed  to  have  felt  for  her  the  anxious  affec-  Cydades  abounded  in  white  marble. 
tion  these  words  imply.    Horace  may  have 


CARMBN  XV. 

This  18  probably  an  early  composition  of  Horace,  made  up  of  materials  from  the  Greek, 
and  written  merely  to  exercise  his  pen.  The  Scholiasts  found  a  political  allusion  in  the 
ode :  Paris  being  M.  Antonius,  and  Helen  Cleopatra;  and  Baxter,  t  ZiKoyirnns,  has  seized 
upon  the  notion,  which  others  also  have  adopted.  The  judicious  reader  will  see  that 
there  is  no  probability  of  such  being  the  drift  of  the  ode.  Nereus  is  made  to  speak  be- 
cause  tho  sea-gods  were  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Porphyrion  on  this  ode  says 
it  is  an  imitation  of  Bacchylides,  who  makes  Cassandra  foretell  the  destruction  of  Troy 
as  Horace  does  Nereus.  There  is  a  fragment  (29  Bergk)  which  is  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  poem  xieferred  to  by  this  Scholiast,  but  it  bears  no  resembknce  to  Horace's  ode. 

ARGUMENT. 

Paris  is  carrying  off  Helen,  when  Nereus  causes  a  calm  and  thus  prophesies  their  fate. 
With  dark  omen  art  thou  carrying  home  her  whom  Greece  hath  swom  to  reoover. 
Alas !  for  the  sweating  of  horse  and  rider,  and  the  deaths  thou  art  bringing  upon 
Troy.  PaUas  {Mrepareth  her  arms  and  faer  fury.  Under  Venus'  shelter  comb  thy 
locks  and  strike  tby  lyre,  and  bide  thyself  in  tby  cbamber :  but  it  shall  not  avaU 
thee.  8eest  tbou  not  Laertes'  son,  Nestor  of  Pylos,  Teucer  of  Sahimis,  and  Sthenelus 
the  fightttr  and  bold  charioteer  ?  Merion  too  and  the  son  of  Tydeus,  irom  whom 
thou  fthalt  flee  panting  as  the  stag  fleeth  from  the  wolf,  thou  who  didst  boast  better 
things  to  tiiy  fair  one.  Achilles'  wratfa  may  put  off  the  evil  day,  but  the  fire  of  the 
Gredc  shall  eonsome  the  homes  of  Troy. 


Pastor  cum  traheret  per  freta  navibus 
Idaeis  Helenen  perfidus  hospitam^ 


2.  Helenen^  Horaoe  oses  the  Greek  This  migfat  be  expected,  especially  when, 
inflexions  in  fais  odes,  and  the  Latin  in  his  as  in  this  instance,  the  imitation  of  Grcek 
iambic  verses,  satires,  and  epistlcs  (Bentlcy).    writors  is  obvious. 
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Ingrato  celeres  obruit  otio 

Ventos  ut  caneret  fera 
Nereus  fata :  Mala  ducis  avi  domum  5 

Quam  multo  repetet  Graecia  milite^ 
Conjurata  tuas  rumpere  nuptias 

Et  regnum  Priami  vetus. 
Heu  heu  quantus  equis^  quantus  adest  viris 
Sudor !  quanta  moves  funera  Dardanae  lo 

Gentil     Jam  galeam  Pallas  et  aegida 

Currusque  et  rabiem  parat. 
Nequicquam  Veneris  praesidio  ferox 
Pectes  caesariem  g^taque  feminis 
Imbelli  cithara  carmina  divides ;  1 5 

Nequicquam  thalamo  graves 
Hastas  et  calami  spicula  Cnosii 
Vitabis  strepitumque  et  celerem  sequi 
Ajacem ;  tamen  heu  serus  adulteros 

Crines  pulvere  collines.  20 

Non  Laertiaden  exitium  tuae 
Gentis,  non  PyUum  Nestora  respicis? 
Urgent  impavidi  te  Salaminius 

Teucer  et  Sthenelus  sciens 
Pugnae^  sive  opus  est  imperitare  equis  25 

Non  auriga  piger ;  Merionen  quoque 
Nosces.     Ecce  ftirit  te  reperire  atrox 

Tydides  melior  patre, 
Quem  tu  cervus  uti  vallis  in  altera 
Visum  parte  lupum  graminis  immemor  30 

Sublimi  fugies  mollis  anhelitu^ 

Noli  hoc  pollicitus  tuae. 

7.  C(mfurata — rumpere]    This  is  a  legi-  86,  Horace  has  introdnoed  a  trochee  in  the 

timate  proae  constmction.    "  Conjnravere  first  foot,  contrary  to  his  own  cnstom,  bnt  in 

patriam  incendere "   (SaL  Cat.  62.     See  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Greeks. 

Liv.  22.  38).  Here  'qne'  has  been  added  to  'Teucer/ 

13.  Veneris praesidio']    See  Hom.  H.  iii.  or  'te'   suhstitnted  fbr   <et/  by  way  of 

54,  and  onv.  16  see  B.  iiL  880;  vi.  821.  snstaining  the  metre.     [Ritterhas  *te'  on 

Horace'8  description  of  Pkris  is  drawn,  not  the  authority  of  some  MSS.]  'Sciens  png- 

from  Homer,  who  makes  him  brave,  but  nae'  is  Homer^s  iro\4fiov  c9   ciScis,  and 

from  later  writ^rs  who  altered  the  Homeric  '  Tydides   melior    patre  '    is  taken  from 

characters.    Sce  Heyne,  £xc.  L  Aen.  ii.  Sthenelus'  vaunt,  11    iv.  406:  ^/&c7f  rot 

See  also  Aen.  iv.  215  sq.  wardp^y  fUy^  kinipopts  ^x^t*-^^  ^tyai, 

15.  dinde*]    'Dividere  carmina'  isper-  [31.  Sublimi']  *'fitTe6p<if  wy^^fiari,  cum 

bapB  to  sinff  andphiy  altemately.  [It  seems  spiritus  ex  pectore  ductus  per  os  prorum- 

to  mean  '  distribute,'  that  is  to  touch  thc  pit,"  Ritter.    But  it  is  hard  to  iind  a 

severalstrings  in  acoordancewiththenotes  word  for  'sublimi.'     Perhaps   'panting/ 

of  the  song.    See  C.  i.  36.  6.]  '  heaving '     may  do.      '  High    panting,' 

24.  Teucer  ef]    In  this  verse,  and  in  v.  Conington.] 
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Iracunda  diem  proferet  Uio 
Matronisque  Phrygum  classis  Achillei; 
Post  certas  hiemes  uret  Achaicus  35 

,  Ignis  Iliaca^  domos. 

33.  {iiem]    For  'diem  Bnpremam.'    In  astonished  at  his  day  as  they  that  went 

thifl  form  the  expression  is  Uke  the  Hehrew  hefore  were  astonished  "  ( Job  zviii.  20). 
which  we  meet  with  frequently  in  the  Scrip-        [36.  IlicKaa]   Glareanus  says  that  he 

tures :  "  Bemember  the  children  of  Edom  found  '  PergameaB '  in  some  MSS.     Keller 

in  the  day  of  Jerusalem"  (Ps.  xxxvii.  7),  has  '  Pergameas.'] 
and  "theythat  come  after  him  shall  be 


CARMEN  XVI. 

The  poet  Stesichoru^  as  the  story  goes,  lost  his  eyesight  as  a  punishmeiit  fer  a 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  repeated  the  ordinary  atories  agiinat  HdeD»  and  did  not 
recorer  it  till  lie  liad  wxittea  Hnotiwr  poeni  feaaatiiig  hia  opprobrions  Tenes.  Of  this 
waXiv^ia,  whieh  ia  reforred  to  in  Epod.  xvii.  42,  and  which  was  very  £imiliar  to  the 
aucieuts,  Flato  has  preserved  the  opening  verses  in  the  Phaednis,  p.  243,  A.  It  begins 
thus : — . 

oIk  KffT*  Krvfios  \6yos  oZros- 

0&8*  d^s  4if  i^t^uirli'  eh<r4\fiois, 

0&9*  Tk€0  nipyoifjia  Tpoias,     (29  Bergk.) 

This  poem  had  a  plain  purpose  witli  which  the  ode  before  ns  has  nothing  in  common. 
Nevcrtheless  it  has  been  generally  supposed  till  of  late  yeors  to  be  an  imitation  of  Stesi- 
chorus,  and  some  of  the  grammarians  have  prefixed  to  the  ode  the  title  "Ad  Tyndaridem," 
no  doubt  under  the  same  impression.  The  foundation  of  this  opinion  appears  to  have 
been  the  statement  of  Acron :  *'  Hanc  oden  in  satisfactionem  facit  aniicae  suae,  imitatus 
Stesichorum  podtani  Siculum  qui  vitupcrationem  scribens  Helenae  caccatus  est  et  postea 
responso  Apollinis  laudem  ejus  scripsit  et  oculorum  aspectum  recepit."  He  does  not 
therefore  say  that  Horace  imitated  the  ode  of  Stesichorus,  but  only  his  example.  It  is 
very  probable,  as  Buttmann  suggests,  they  got  the  name  from  the  next  ode  and  put  it 
before  this,  which  contains  no  name  nor  any  clue  to  the  person  addressed.  Some  MSS. 
have  the  inscription  *'Palinodia  Gratidiae  ad  Tyndaridem,"  and  whoever  invented  this 
inscription  must  have  supposed  the  ode  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  daughter  of  that 
woman,  whom  he  lampoons  in  his  Epodes.  Cmquins'  Scholiast  affirms  that  it  is  ad- 
dressed  to  that  person  herself,  and  there  are  many  who  follow  this  view  of  the  case, 
among  others  Heindorf  on  S.  i.  8.  Franke  is  decidedly  of  that  opinion,  and  supposes 
this  ode  to  have  been  written  about  the  same  time  with  Epod.  xvii.,  and  for  the  same 
mock  purpose.  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  reads  this 
poem,  that  it  was  composed  (though  not  in  seriousness)  with  reference  to  some  verscs 
Horace  had  actually  written,  and  that  it  is  not  a  mere  translation  of  Stcsichorus'  or  any 
other  poem,  while  at  the  same  time  there  are  Greek  ideas  in  it,  which  he  borrowed 
from  that  or  some  other  sourcc.     Beyond  this  I  am  not  bold  enough  to  go. 

ARGITMENT. 

Lovely  daughter  of  a  lovely  mother,  destroy  those  libellous  verses  how  thou  wilt.  Cybele, 
Apollo,  Liber  agitate  not  their  votaries'  hearts  as  anger  does,  which  is  stopped  neithcr 
by  sword,  nor  by  waves,  nor  fire,  nor  by  the  falling  of  the  skies  themselves.  When  Pro- 
metheus  was  biddcn  to  take  a  part  from  c  very  animal  to  give  to  man,  he  implanted  in  onr 
hearts  tho  lion*s  fury.     Wrnth  laid  Thyestes  low,  and  hath  broupht  proud  cities  to 
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the  dnst.  Be  appeased.  In  the  sweet  season  qf  yonth  I  was  tempted  hy  hot  hlood 
to  write  those  lash  venes.  I  wonld  now  lay  aside  all  unkindness,  if  thou  wilt  hutlet 
me  recall  my  lihel  and  give  me  hack  thy  heart. 

O  MATRB  pulchra  filia  pulchrior, 
Quem  criminosis  cunque  voles  modum 
Pones  iambis^  sive  flamma 
Sive  mari  libet  Hadriano. 
Non  Dindymene,  non  adytis  quatit  5 

Mentem  sacerdotum  incola  Fythius^ 
Non  Liber  aeque^  non  acuta 
Sic  geminant  Coiybantes  aera 
Tristes  ut  irae^  qoas  neqiie  Noricus 
Deterret  ensis  nec  mare  naufrii^am  lo 

Nec  saevus  ignis  nec  tremendo 
Juppiter  ipse  ruens  tumultu. 
Fertur  Prometheus  addere  principi 
Limo  coactus  particulam  undique 

Desectam^  et  insani  leonis  15 

Yim  stomacho  apposuisse  nostro. 
Irae  Thyesten  exitio  gravi 
Stravere,  et  altis  urbibus  ultimae 
Stetere  causae  cur  perirent 

Funditus  imprimeretque  muris  20 

Hostile  aratrum  exercitus  insolens. 
Compesce  mentem  :  me  quoque  pectoris 
Tentavit  in  dulci  juventa 
Fervor  et  in  celeres  iambos 
Misit  fiirentem ;  nunc  ego  mitibus  25 

Mutare  quaero  tristia,  dum  mihi 
Fias  recantatis  amica 

Opprobriis  animumque  reddas. 

8.  Sie  ffeminanf]  So  a]l  the  MSS.  [ex-  sponds  to  wp&roy  Apxov  irqK^y  in  Soph. 

cept  three].    Bentley  conjectures  'si  ge-  Frae.  (482  Dind.),  Ka\  wpSrrov  ipxoyvti^^" 

minant  *  in  the  sense  of  '  cum/  and  he  is  hpyi^ny  x^po^i»* 

Ibllowed  hy  Mitsch.,  Jahn,  and  Fea  [and  18.  uUimae  Stetere  caueae']    Liv.  vii. 

KeUer].    But  the  received  reading  is  iutel-  9  :  "£a  ultima  fuit  causa  .  . .  cur  hellum 

ligible.  Tihurti  populo  indiceretur."    Tho  final  op 

13.  Fertwr  Promelheiu]  This  story  is  proximate  cause :  that  which  immediately 

not  found  ebiewhere.  Whether  Horace  got  leads  to  a  thing*.     See  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  553: 

the  foundation  of  it  from  the  s|iory  told  "  Stant  causae  belli." 

by  Plato,  Protag.  30  sqq. ;  or  whether  he  24.  celeree]   A.  P.  251 :  **  iamhus  pos 

found  it  in  this  form  in  Stesichorus'  pa-  citus."    The  quality  of  the  measure  is 

linode  or  some  other  Greek  poem,  or  in-  mentioned  as  some  palliation  perhaps  of 

vented  it  to  suit  his  own  purpose,  cannot  the  severity  of  tlic  venes. 
be    determined.     'Principi    limo'  corre- 
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CAEMEN  XVII. 

It  may  entertain  the  reader  to  know  that  a  treatise  was  once  written  on  the  subject 

of  Horaoe'8  Tyndaris,  in  which  it  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  writer  that  she 

was  a  fireedwoman  of  Bhaemetalces,  king  of  Thrace;  that  she  is  the  person  Horace  eise- 

where  speaks  of  as  Thressa  Chlo^  simply  Chlo@,  and  Venus  Marina ;  also  that  she  was 

a  poetesa.     It  being  aasumed  that  the  last  ode  was  addressed  to  Tyndaris,  according  to 

the  common  inscriptions,  it  is  snpposed  by  many  that  the  lovers  had  made  up  their 

quarrel,  and  that  Horace  here  propoaes  a  meeting  to  seal  th^r  recohoiliation.    All  this 

which  is  phiinly  unreasonable  should  be  put  aside  by  any  who  wish  to  understand  Horaoe. 

There  isno  connezion  between  the  two  odes»  except  that  the  title,  which  belongs  to  this, 

has  been  borrowed  for  the  other,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Horace,  writing 

at  his  iarm,  had  any  other  than  an  imaginary  Tyndaris,  with  an  imaginary  Cyrus,  in 

his  mind. 

ARGUMENT. 

Tyndaris,  often  doth  Pan  leave  Lycaeus  to  visit  Lucretilis,  protecting  my  flocks  from 
sun  and  wind;  my  g^ts  go  uiiharmed  and  fear  not  snake  or  wolf  when  his  sweet 
pipe  sounds  in  the  vale  of  Ustica.  The  gods  love  me  for  my  piety  and  my  muse. 
Here  Plenty  awaits  thee ;  here  shalt  thou  retire  from  the  heat  and  sing  of  the  love» 
of  Penclope  and  Circe  for  Ulysaes.  Here  thon  shalt  quaff  mild  Lesbian  in  the  shade, 
nor  shall  strife  be  mingled  with  the  cup,  nor  shalt  thou  fear  the  jealous  Cyrus»  lest  he 
lay  his  violent  hand  upon  thee. 

Velox  amoeuum  saepe  Lucretilem 
Mutat  Lycaeo  Paunus  et  igneam 
Defendit  aestatem  capellis 

Usque  meis  pluviosque  ventos. 
Impune  tutum  per  nemus  arbutos  5 

Quaerunt  latentes  et  thyma  deviae 
Olenti^  uxores  mariti^ 

Nec  virides  metuunt  colubras 
Nec  Martiales  Haediliae  lupos^ 

1.  LueretUern]    *  Mons    Lucretilis '    is  here  and  there  show  themselves,  thinks  he 

identified  by  De  Chaupy  and  others  with  can  alao  fiz  upon  this  spot  Ustica  on  the 

the  lofty  mountain  (or  range)  called  Monte  slope  of  the  hills,  and  he  therefore  does  not 

Gcnnaro,  that  overhangs  the  valley  of  the  allow  Acron's  interpretation  of '  cubantis.* 

Licenza — Hqrace's  Digentia  (Epp.  i.  18.  The  construction  with  '  muto,'  '  permuto/ 

104), — in  which  his  estate  lay.    De  Chaupy  by  which  the  remoter  object  becomes  the 

gives   a   verv  ag^reeable  account  of  the  nearer,  is  not  peculiar  to  Horace,  and  it 

scenerv,  to  show  that  it  was  *'  un  s^jour  occurs  several  timea  in  hia  works.     Virg. 

plein  d^attraits  pour  le  Dieu  Pan/'  a  place  (^eorg.  i.  8 :  "  Chaoniam  pingui  glandem 

to  wbich  Faunus  might  well  resort  from  his  mutavit    arista."      *A\K£rv^iyt    difuifituf 

Arcadian  home  Lycaeus.  Ustica,  the  Scho-  also  admit  of   this  double  construction, 

liasts  say,  waa  a  mountain  or  a  mountain  aometimea  the  thing  given  in  exchange 

andvalley.  Acronfavourathelatter,  inter-  being   in  the    aocuaative,  aometimes  the 

preting'cubantia' by 'depresaae.'  Porphy-  thing  taken.      See  Heindorf  on  S.  ii.  7. 

rion,  on  the  other  hand,  and  Comm.  Cruq.  110. 

refer  the  epithet  '  ad  reaupinam  regionem        [3.  Defendit  wetatefn]    Comp.  Sat.  i. 

ejua.'    De  Chaupy,  who  iiluatratea  '  per-  3. 14,  and  Virg.  Eclog.  vii.  47 :  "aolatitium 

aonuere  aaxa '  by  the  echoea  he  himaelf  pecori  defendite.'] 

heard  on  the  apot,  which  he  identifiea  with        7.  Olenti*  uxores  mariti']    See  Georg. 

Horace'8  estate,  and  the  bare  rocks  that  iii.  125,  "  Quem  legere  ducem  et  pecori 


n 
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Utcunque  dulci^  Tyndari^  fistula  lo 

YalleB  et  Usticae  cubantis 
Levia  personuere  saxa. 
Di  me  tuentur^  dis  pietas  mea 
Et  Musa  cordi  est.     Hic  tibi  copia 

Manabit  ad  plenum  benigno  I5 

Ruris  honorum  opulenta  cornu. 
Hic  in  reducta  valle  Caniculae 
Yitabis  aestus  et  fide  Teia 
Dices  laborantes  in  uno 

Penelopen  vitreamque  Circen ;  20 

Hic  innocentis  pocula  Lesbii 
'  Duces  sub  umbra,  nec  Semeleius 

Cum  Marte  confundet  Thyoneus 
Proelia^  nec  metues  protervum 
Suspecta  Cyrum^  ne  male  dispari  25 

dixere  maritiim.''     Theoc  viii.  49,  &  rpdye  ii.  244  :— 

T^  Xcvicair  6^p.    Ov.  Past.  i.  383 :  «  Huc  ager  iUe  malus  dulce«que  a  fontibu» 
"  Ita  rex  placare  sacrorum  undae 

Numina  lanigerae  coi^juge  debet  ovis."  Ad  plenum  caloentur.'* 

9.    Nec    MarHcdea  ffaediliae    litpos]  The  '  comu  copiae/  so  common  in  ancient 

*  Haediliae'  is  the  reading  of  nearly  every  works  of  art,  was  a  symbol  belonging  to  tbe 

MS.,  and  in  the  margin  of  B,  OreUi  sajs,  goddess  Fortuna,  to  whotti  it  is  said  to  have 

is  written  '  mons,'  and  so  he  and  Dillenbr.  been  presented  by  Hercules.    It  was  sup- 

understand  it — one  of  the  Sabine  hiUs.  posed  originally  to  have  been  the  hom  of 

'  Haedilia/  the  reading  of  some  MSS.,  and  Amalthea,  which  Hercules  won  from  Ache- 

most  of  the  old  editions,  is  only  a  corrap-  lous. 

tion  of  the  other.    Bentley  takes  to  him-        [17.  reducta]  'retired,'  'solitary,'  as  in 

aelf  the  crecUt  of  suggesting  '  haeduleae,'  Epbd.  ii.  13,  and  Georg.  iv.  420.    '  Bemo- 

formed  from  *  haedus,'  as  '  equuleae,'  *hin-  tus '  has  a  like  meaning  in  C.  ii.  19. 1.] 
nnleae/  j&om  '  equus '  and  '  hinnus.'    But        18.  fide  Teia']  "  Perhaps,"  says  Torren- 

Auratus  and  Torrentius'  had  anticipated  tifts,  "Anacreon  had  a  song  upon  the  sub- 

fais  conjecture,  though  they  thought  only  ject,  for  to  talk  of  adapting  the  Odyssey  of 

of  the  mascuiine  '  haednlei.'    '  Haeduleae'  Homer  to  the  lyre  of  Anacreon  is  absurd." 

has    been  very  g^erally   adopted   since  Horace  had  some  reason  for  choosing  this 

Bentley.    Gesner  says  this  reading  'hae-  subject,  but  who  shall  say  what  it  was? 

duleae'  occurs  'in  bonis  libris:'  but  he  WhyCirce  is  called 'vitrea^hasbeenmuch 

does  not  mention  which   they  are,  and  disputed.    SmartandFrancistranslatethe 

Bentley  had  never  seen  them,  or  he  would  word  'frail.'    Dacier  refers  it  to  her  com- 

havementionedthathehaddoneso.   'Hae-  plexion^  "qui  ^tait  uni  comme  une  glace." 

diliae'  Lambinus  and  some  others  prefer,  It  probably  means,  as  Tumebns  says,  no 

as  signifying  '  the  folds,'  but  no  such  word  more  than  '  caernla '   in  Epod.  xiii.  16 : 

is  fonnd  elsewhere,  and  there  is  no  analogy  "  nec  mater  domum  caerala  te  revehet ;" 

to  support  it.    If  there  were  such  a  wo^,  and  '  virides '  in  Ov.  IV.  i.  2.  59  :  "  Pro 

tbe  antepenultimatesyllablewouldbelong,  snperi    viridesque    Dei    quibus    aequora 

as  in  '  ovile.*  curae." 

14.  Sic  iihi  eopia']  The  order  of  the        19.  lahorantes  in  uno]  See  Argument. 
words  is 'hiccopiaopulentararishonomm        22.  Semelevus — Tkyoneue]   Bacchus  is 

manabit  ad  plenum  tibi  benigno  corau.'  here  called  by  both  the  names  of  his  mother 

'  Here  plenty,  rich  in  the  glories  of  the  Semele,  who  was  also  named  Thyone,  hxh 

oountry,  shall  pour  herself  out  for  thee  rov  Biuv, 

abundantly  from  her  generous  hora.'   '  Ad        25.  male  diepari]  '  Male  '  is  here  nsed 

pleniim '  occurs  in  the  same  seifse  Qeorg.  as  in  S.  i.  8. 31,  "  Male  laxus  calceus ;"  nnd 
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Incontinentes  injiciat  manns 
Et  scindat  haerentem  coronam 
Crinibus  immeritamque  vestem. 

45,  "  male  parvas."    Cyros  was  not  fortu-  "  c^est  le  m^me  dont  il  est  parl^  dans  l'odc 

nate  in  his  amours,  if  we  are  to  believe  83,  et  qn'  Horace  appclle  'tarpis/  laid, 

Dacier,  wbo  tells  us  with  as  much  conft«  vilain." 
dence  as  if  he  had  written  the  odes  himself. 
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There  is  preserved  in  Athenaeus,  x.  p.  430,  a  single  line  of  Alcaens,  of  which  the  first 
verse  of  this  ode  is  almost  a  literal  translation.  The  metre  also  is  the  same.  The  verse 
is  as  follows  (44  Bergk) :  /iJiOhy  iWe  <l>vr€V(rffs  vpSrtpov  94v9p€oy  d/tir^Aw.  The  rest  of 
the  ode  is,  in  all  probability,  adose  adaptation  of  the  poem  of  Alcaeus.  If  we  were  not 
put  npon  the  right  soent,  as  I  think  we  are,  by  the  above  fragment,  we  shonld  snppose 
Horace  had  a  friend  Varus,  who  had  a  villa  at  Tibur,  and  who  was  making  a  plantation 
there.  Yarus  was  the  cognomen  of  his  and  Virgil^s  friend  Quintilins,  wbose  death  is 
lamented  in  C.  xxiv.  of  this  book.  But  whether  or  no  he  is  the  person  here  referred 
to,  or  (which  appears  to  Buttmann,  and  1  agree  with  him,  the  better  way  of  putting  it) 
whose  name  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  spirit  to  the  ode,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
say.  "  Sterilem  agrum  frustra  rimeris,"  as  Franke  judiciously  says  on  another  eqnally 
impossible  question.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  Horace  wrote  '  Vare'  or  'vere,'  in 
consequence  of  a  note  which  appears  in  the  two  Scholiasts,  Acron  and  Comm.  Cruq., 
"  suadet  ut  cum  vemum  oompetens  tempus  est  nullam  arborem  prius  quam  vitem  ponat," 
from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  they  had  '  vere '  in  their  copies.  Some  oonfirma- 
tion  of  this  theory  is  derivcd  from  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  319  sq.  t — 

**  Optima  vinetis  satio  cum  vere  rubeuti 
Candida  venit  avis  longis  invisa  colubris." 

AII  existing  MSS.  and  editions  have  '  Vare.'  Jahn  affirms  that  the  person  is  '  haud 
dubie/  the  same  as  Canidia's  old  lover,  Epod.  v.,  and  Weichert  (de  L.  Varii  et  Cassii 
Parmensis  vita)  says  the  same.  Such  boldness  appears  to  me  most  irrational.  The 
respectable  names  of  these  scholars  have  mislcd  the  writer  of  the  article  Varus  (xii.)  in 
Smith's  Dict.  Biog.,  who  might  have  corrected  his  judgment  by  referring  to  Estr^,  to 
whose  work  he  refers  others. 

Torrentius  believes  the  person  to  be  that  unfortnnate  Varus  whose  legions  were  cut 
off  by  Arminius  in  Germany,  a.d.  10.  But  as  he  supposes  Catullns  to  have  addresaed 
the  same  person  (C.  x.),  who  was  his  junior  by  at  least  half  a  century,  his  judgment  is 
worth  nothing.  Other  oo^jectures  have  been  hazarded  by  scholars  of  repute,  which 
Estr6  has  stated  and  disposed  of  very  clearly. 

"  Of  Quintilius'  ViUa  ruins  yet  remain  at  Tivoli  in  the  quarter  called  after  him  Quin- 
tigUolo,"  says  Fea>  a  ciedulous  bnt  industrious  commentator. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  vine  is  the  first  tree  thou  shouldst  plant,  Varus,  by  the  walls  of  Tibur.  Hardships 
are  only  for  the  sober,  wine  drives  away  all  cares.  Who  croaks  of  battles  and  poverty 
rather  than  of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  when  he  is  mellow  ?  But  that  no  man  exceed, 
let  him  think  of  the  bloody  frays  of  the  Centaurs,  and  Lapithae,  andof  tlie  Tlirncians, 
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over  their  cap«,  when  the  appetite  confouncU  right  and  wrong.  I'll  not  aronse  thee 
onbidden,  beantifol  Bassareas,  nor  drag  thy  mysteries  irom  their  secret  places. 
Silence  the  hom  and  dmm,  whofle  followera  are  vain  glory  and  broken  faith. 

NuLLAM,  Vare,  sacra  vite  prius  severis  arborem 

CiTca  mite  solum  Tibnris  et  moenia  Catili. 

Siccis  omnia  nam  dura  deus  proposuit^  neque 

Mordaces  aliter  difiugiunt  soUicitudines. 

Quis  post  vina  gravem  militiam  aut  pauperiem  crepat  ?    5 

Quis  non  te  potius,  Bacche  pater,  teque,  decens  Venus  ? 

At  ne  quis  modici  transiliat  munera  Liberi 

Centaurea  monet  cum  Lapithis  rixa  super  mero 

Debellata^  monet  Sithoniis  non  levis  Euius^ 

Cum  fas  atque  nefas  exiguo  fine  libidinum  lo 

Discernunt  avidi.     Non  ego  te,  candide  Bassareu, 

Invitum  quatiam^  nec  variis  obsita  frondibus 

Sub  divum  rapiam.     Saeva  tene  cum  Berecyntio 

Cornu  tympana^  quae  subsequitur  caecus  Amor  sui 

£t  tollens  vacuum  plus  nimio  Gloria  verticem^  16 

Arcanique  Fides  prodiga,  perlucidior  vitro. 

[1.  Nullam^severia]  Comp.    C.  i.  11,  1  sq.,  and  ii.  19. 16. 
*<Ta  ne  qnaesieris."]  10.  Cum  fas  atque  nefai]  'Whenthe 

2.    2^i6urie  et  tnoenia  Catili']     ty  Bih  greedy  of  wine  distingnish  between  right 

dvotif.    See  C.  i.  7. 13  n.     Horace  shortcns  and  wrong  by  the  slender  line  of  their  lusts,' 

the  penoltimate  syllable  of  Catillus'  name,  that  is,  tbe  slender  distinction  tbat  lust  so 

and  the  same  liberty  is  taken  with  the  inflamed  can  draw.     '  Avidus '  is  used  ab- 

name  of  Porsenna»  Epod.  xvi.  4  n.  solutely  for  '  avidus  pugnae/  C.  iii.  4.  58. 

8.  euper  mero]  It  is  disputed  whether        12.  quatiam]  This  is  explained  by  Aen. 

this  means  *  over  their  wine/  or  *  abont  iv.  301 : — 

their  wine.'     ['Snper'  with  an   ablative  «       Ug  commotis  excita  sacris 

casemay  mean  'above,    as  m  C.  iii.  1.  Thyias   nbi    andito    stimulant    trieterica 
17,   or   'upon,'  as  m   virgil,  Ecl.  i.  80;         fiaccho 

btit  neither  meaning  will  «rait  thia  pas-  q^^  noctnmusque  vocat  chimore  Cithae- 
sage.     See    the    Argnment.     Kitter  ex-        toh** 
pliiinfl    it     '  snper    mero    hnmi    efinso,'  ' 

and   he  compares    '  super   foco,'    '  snper  where  Servins  in  his  commentary  quotes 

PXndoj'  bnt  the  comparison  is  not  appro-  this  passage  of  Horace.    The  whole  pas- 

priate.1    At  the  marriage-feast  of  Peiri-  sage  is  Greek  in  its  character.    The  Libe- 

thons,  king  of  the  Lapitbae,  the  Centanrs,  ralia  bore  littlc  analogy  to  the  Dionysia,  to 

bdng  gueftts,  attempted  in  their  dmnken-  which  the  thyrsus  and  the  cista  with  its 

nessto  carry  offthe  bride  Hippodamia  and  sacred  contents  (whatever  they  may  have 

the  other  women  present,  which  led  to  a  been)  and  its  covering  of  vine  and  ivv  be- 

coniest,   and  the  Centaura  were  beaten.  longed.    The  picture  of  vain  glory  bolding 

*Cum'  (v.lO)rcfer«to  'snpermero,' which  high  its  heed,  ftiU  only  of  the  fumes  of 

applies  alflo  to  the  Sitbonians,  a  people  of  debanch,  is  very  happy,  whether  original 

Thraoe,  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia.  The  or  not.    The  other  characteristic  of  the 

qnarrel  of  Bacchns  with  the  Thracians,  on  maudlin  state  is  repMeated  once  or  twice. 

aoconnt  <!^  Lycnrgus'  treatment    of  his  See  Epod.  xi.  14.  S.  i.  4.  89. 
vines,  and  the  hnbitual  drunkenness  visited        [15.  plue  nimio']  Bitter  compares  Plan- 

npon  them,  are  well  known.    See  C.  i.  27.  tns,  Mil.  Glor.  ii.  6. 104,  *plus  multo.'] 
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CARMEN  XIX. 

Qlycera  (r\vK4pa)  is  one  of  Horace's  fiiTourite  names.    8be  is  set  down  aa  the  Cinara 
of  C.  iv.  18.  21  (see  n.),  bnt  witb  wbat  sbow  of  reoson,  beyond  tbeir  baving  tbe  same 
number  of  sjUables,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.    We  need  not  take  Horace  too  much  at  his 
word  wben  be  says  tbat  bis  days  of  love  were  over.    Many  a  yoong  sentimentalist  bas 
ima^ned  tbis  and  found  bimself  mistaken  as  tbe  poet  appears  to  bave  done.    Tboac 
wbo  cboose  to  insist  tbat  Horaoe  is  oonfessing  on  bis  own  account  tbat  "tbe  beyday  of 
bis  blood  was  tamed,"  put  tbis  ode  ratber  kte,  A.u.0.  729  or  730.    Otbera  flnd  in  the 
allusion  to  tbe  Parthian  (v.  12)  occasion  to  fix  the  date  a  few  yean  later  (784  or  735), 
wben  the  standards  of  Crassus  bad  been  recovered  from  tbat  troublesome  enemy.    Tbis 
important  epoch  is  ever  before  the  minds  of  one  section  of  tbe  cbronologists :  "  dies 
noctesque  quidam  veluti  spectris  territi  oogitassent  de  sig^  et  captivis  a.  734  a  Flarthis 
Augusto  redditis/'  says  Franke,  whose  acumen»  however,  wbile  it  bas  led  bim  on  the 
whole  into  a  more  consistent  and  probable  chronological  scbeme  tban  Kircbner  and 
otbers,  is  not  above  being  misled  by  too  much  zeal  for  its  own  inventions.    I  sbould  be 
no  more  disposed  witb  him  to  say  Horace  wrote  this  ode  while  the  Arabian  expedition 
(i.  29)  was  pending,  tban  with  his  adversaries  that  he  wrote  it  five  or  six  yean  later. 
When  or  nnder  wbat  circumstances  or  to  whom  (if  any  body)  he  wrote,  we  must  be 
oontent  to  be  ignorant.    (8ee  C.  iv.  1,  Introduction.) 

ARGUMENT. 

Tbe  motber  of  love,  Semele's  son,  and  wantonness  recall  my  heart  to  love  I  tbougbt  I 
bad  put  away  for  ever.  I  bum  for  Glycera  purer  tban  marble,  and  that  miscbievous 
face  so  dangerous  to  look  upon.  Witb  all  her  strength  batb  Venus  come  upon  me, 
and  bids  me  sing  no  more  of  idle  tbemes,  tbe  Scythian  and  the  Partbian.  Build  me 
an  altar,  skves,  bring  boughs  and  incense  and  wine,  for  I  would  soften  tbe  goddess 
witb  a  victim. 

Mateb  saeva  cupidinum 
Thebanaeque  jubet  me  Semeles  puer 

Et  laseiva  Licentia 
Finitis  animum  reddere  amoribus. 

Urit  me  Glycerae  nitor  5 

Splendentis  Pario  marmore  purius; 

Urit  grata  protervitas 
Et  voltus  nimium  lubricus  adspici. 

In  me  tota  ruens  Yenus 
Cyprum  deseruit^  nec  patitur  Scythas  lo 

1.  Mater  itaeva  CupvdinMm]  Tbis  verse  form,  and  may  bave  led  to  tbe  othqr. 

occun  again  C.  iv.  1.  5.    Catull.   ui.  1,  Duentzer  aifirms  tbat  Horace  does  not  ose 

*'  O  veneres  cupidinesque."    Tbe  multipli-  tbe  genitive  in  '  es.'    Wby  not  tbe  geni- 

cation  of  tbe  forms  of  ip«fs  was  derived  tive  as  well  as  the  nominative  and  aocusa- 

tVom  tbe  Greeks  by  tbe  Romans.    *  Seme-  tive  ?    Sucb  assertions  bave  no  meaning. 
les'  is  tbe  forra  most  generally  adopted        8.  lubricua]  Forcellini  derives  tbisfrom 

now.    Tbe  older  editions  and  tbe  great  the  verb  <  labor.'     He  quotes  tbis  passage, 

mi\jority  of  MSS.  have  '  Semelae.'     But,  and  I  bave  foUowed  his  interpretation  in 

as  before  observed,  Horaoe  seems  to  prefer  tbe  Argument.     It  is  hard  to  get  a  word 

tbe  Greek  form  in  tbe  odes.    <  Semelc/  ezactly  corresponding  to  *  lubricus.'    [Rit- 

whicb  occurs  in  some  MSS.,  and  in  Ven.  ter  compares  «r^oAcpds.  Tbe  Englisb  word 

1842,  is  probably  intended  for  tbe  truc  in  tbe  argument  is  as  good  as  any.] 
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Et  versis  animosum  equis 
Parthum  dieere  nec  quae  hihil  attinent. 

Hic  vivum  mihi  caespitem,  hic 
Verbenas,  pueri,  ponite  turaque 

Bimi  cum  patera  meri :  15 

Mactata  veniet  lenior  hostia. 

9.  iota  ruens']     This  ik  like  Enr.  Hipp.        [12.  guae  nihil  cttiinent']    That  is  '  nd 
443 :  Kiwpis  yiip  ov  ^pryrhy  ^v  iroAA^  ^wp.      me.']     Compare  Anaereou  (Fseudo) : — 

10,  Boffth4ZM]    UndCT  this  name  Horace,  ^^  j^^        j^^„^  roco{nf»y 
with  the  historiMiB  of  this  penod,  nnd«r-  ^^^      ,^^  i^^Koiyr^p ; 
Btood  all  the  nations  on  and  heyond  the  /53  Berfk.) 
Tanais,  as  well  aa  thoae  on  and  north  of  the 

Dannbe,  aa  the  Geloni,  Getae,  Daci,  with  All  other  things  were  nothing  to  a  man  in 

one  or  more  of  whom  the  Bomana  were  at  love. 

this  time  perpetnally  at  war.    The  allnsion        11.  vivum — caeepitem]  This  mde  sort  of 

to  the  Farthians  is  explained  by  Jnstin^s  altar  was  enjoined  upon  the  Israelites  in  the 

deKription  (xli.  2) :  "  Cominus  in  acie  prae-  wildemess  in  preforence  to  any  other  (Exod. 

liari  aut  obsessas  expugnare  urbes  nesciunt.  xx.  24).   The  word  'verbena'  was  used  for 

Pngnant  autem  procurrentibns  equis  aut  anyboughsemployedforcrowningthealtar 

tergiidantibu8.SaepeetiamfugamBimulant  or  for  sacred  purpoaes.     *Yerbenae  sunt 

ntincautioreiiadversumyubierainsequenteg  omnes  herbae  frondescjue  festae  ad  aras 

habeant."    See  also  Virg.  Qeor.  iii.  81 :  coronandas,  dictae  quasi  herbenae.'   Schol. 

"  Fidentemque  fuga  IVffthum  versisque  sa-  Acron.  on  C.  iv.  11.  7.    He  means,  I  sup- 

gittis  f*  and  C.  ii.  13. 17 :  "  Miles  sagittas  pose,  that '  verb '  and  '  herb '  are  the  same 

et  celerem  fugam    Fiirthi."— See  Flato,  root,  and  he  is  probably  right. 
liaches,  p.  191,  A. 
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A.u.c.  730  (?). 

In  the  thirteenth  ode  of  the  second  book  Horace  relates  how  he  was  nearly  killed  by 
the  &]ling  of  a  tree.  In  the  seventeenth  ode  of  the  same  book  he  associates  this  aoci* 
dent  with  the  reoovery  of  Maeoenas  from  sickness,  and  his  reception  with  applause  in  the 
theatre.  The  eighth  of  the  third  book  was  written  on  the  first  anniversary  of  his  acci- 
dent,  and  therefore  the  year  after  Maecenas'  recovery.  The  dates  therefore  of  both 
these  events  to  which  the  odes  that  more  expressly  belong  to  them  give  no  due,  may  be 
determmed  if  we  can  determine  that  of  C.  iii.  8.  It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
introduction  to  that  ode  that  there  is  g^eat  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and 
but  sman  means  of  deciding  it.  But  upon  the  date  of  Maecenas*  recovery  depends  the 
date  of  thifl  ode,  in  which  he  is  invited  to  drink  some  Sabine  wine  bottled  on  that  occa- 
aion.  Now  wine  of  this  sort  was  not  in  its  prime  under  four  years'  keeping  (C.  i.  9. 7  n.), 
and  was  not  likely  to  have  been  fit  to  drink  under  two  years.  After,  tberefore,  the 
reader  has  satisfied  himaelf  better  than  I  can  satisfy  him  of  the  date  of  C.  ii.  13  and 
17,  he  will  put  this  not  less  than  two  years  later,  and  he  will  have  got  an  approximate 
date.    Franke  pnts  it  in  a.v.0.  729  or  730. 

ABQUMENT 

Yoa  Bhall  have  some  poor  Sabine,  Maecenas,  bottled  at  that  time  when  the  echoes  of 
the  Vatican  resounded  your  praise.  You  drink  Caecuban  and  Calenian,  but  the  vines 
of  Falemum  and  Formiae  are  not  for  me. 

E 
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YiLE  potabis  modicis  Sabinum 
Cantharis  Oraeca  quod  ego  ipse  testa 
Conditum  levi^  datus  in  theatro 

Cum  tibi  plausus^ 
Care  Maecenas  eques^  ut  patemi  5 

Fluminis  ripae  simul  et  jocosa 
Redderet  laudes  tibi  Yaticani 

Montis  imago. 
Caecubum  et  prelo  domitam  Caleno 
Tu  bibes  uvam :  mea  nec  Falemae  10 

Temperant  vites  neque  Formiani 

Pocula  coHes. 

1.  Vile  potahis  tnoduiis  Sahinum  Can-  Bat  the  character  of  the  ode  and  the  great 

tharis']   It  has  heen  said  before  that  Sabine  preponderance  of  anthority  in  the  MSS. 

wine  wos  none  of  the  worst;  but  it  was  lcad  nie  to  prefer  the  commou  reading. 

cheap  and  poor  compared  with  the  best,  to  Martial  was  not  thinking  of  Horace  or 

which  Maecenas  was  used,  and  this  probably  Maecenas,  but  of  his  fHend  Aulus  Pudens. 

had  not  had  the  benefit  of  keeping.   Horace  A  vcrbal  coincidcnce,  however  unconnected 

oommends  it  thcrefore  by  referring  to  the  thc  passages  may  be  in  othcr  respects,  is 

circmnstances  under  which  it  was  bottlcd.  always  enough  to  fumish  Bentley  with  an 

(I  use  that  term  for  the  process  diffkmdendi  argument  in  support  of  a  favonrite  theorj. 

or  condendi  for  want  of  a  better.)     If  it  Maecenas  was  content  with  the  equestrian 

was  made  on  his  own  farm,  which  Maece-  rank  and  would  take  uo  higher :  hence  the 

nas  gave  him,  this  would  enhance  thc  com-  frcquent  repetition  of  the  title  '  eques  *  by 

pliment,  which  wonld  be  increased  by  his  Horace  and  others.     (See  iii.  16.  20.) 

having  done  it  with  his  own  hand.     Jani  7.  Valicani  Montit  imago']    The  theatre 

(a  good  schohir,  but  unwise  commentator)  must  havc  been  that  of  Pompey,  which  was 

thinks  on  the  other  hand  Horace  meant  to  opposite  to  the  Vatican  hill  and  on  the  left 

give  his  friend  a  hint  to  bring  some  better  bank  of  the  river,  the  hill  being  on  the 

wine  with  him. — The  most  ordinary  kind  of  right  or  Etruscan  bank,  which  gives  pro- 

earthenware  jug  was  called  'cAutharus/  priety  tothe  words 'patemifluminisripae,' 

supposed  to  be  the  name  of  the  inventor.  for  Maecenas  was  of  Etruscan  origin  (C.  i. 

Horace  had  tried  to  improve  his  wine  by  1. 1  n.).     Fca  says  he  has  observed  the 

pntting  it  into  a   'testa'  or  'amphora,'  echoesofsoundsstrikingonthe  Janiculnm, 

which  had  oontained  some  of  the  rich  wine  which  was  part  of  the  Vatican  hiU.    The 

of  the  Aegaean.     (See  C.  i.  9.  7  n.)  antepenultimate  syllable  of  VaticanaB  is 

5.  Care  Maecenat  emtes]    Bentley,  on  long  in  Martial  and  Juvenal.    On 'imago' 

tho  authority  of  one  MS,  of  the  Royal  see  C.  12.  3  n. 

Society,  edits  'clare'  for  'care.'  Headmits  10.  Tu  hihes]  The  fnture  has  here  the 

that  *care'  is  oonsistent  with  the  occasion  same  Bignification   as  above,  C.  6.  1,  7. 

and  the  ftEuniliar  fiiendship  between  Maoce-  1.    '  You  may  drink  if  you  please  the  richer 

nas  and  Horaoe  (C.  ii.  20.  7).    But  he  wines.    I  have  none  such.'    Respecting  the 

thinks  '  e(}ucs '  wants  an  epithet :  besides  wines  here  mentioned  see  above,  C.  9.  7  n. 

Martial  (vi.  68;  has,  Some  of  Lambinus'  MSS.  had  *Caecubam/ 

which  Jani  says  is  *omatius  et  concinnius,' 

"Sospite  me  sospes  Latias  reveheris  ad  and  Fea  adopts  it  too.   [Keller  has  adopted 

nrbes,  the  bad  reading  <  Tom  bibes.'] 
Et  referes  pili  praemia  daras  eques." 
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CARMBN  XXI. 

The  year  after  Augiutiis  retanied  to  Rome  from  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  that  is 
▲.ir.o.  726,  he  dedicated  a  temple  to  ApoUo  on  the  Bdatine  hill  (C.  i.  81),  and  institoted 
qmnquennial  games  in  hononr  of  ApoUo  and  Diana,  and  called  them  the  '  Ludi  Actiaci.' 
For  their  first  oelebration  Franke  supposes  Horaoe  to  have  written  this  ode,  and  Cru- 
qnius'  Scholiast  bears  him  out  by  a  remark  which,  though  by  some  confusion  it  has  got 
tranaferred  to  the  saecular  ode,  belongs  plainly  to  this.  The  scholiasts  and  some  commen- 
tatoTS  following  them  believed  this  ode  to  be  an  introduction  to  the  saecular.  Sanadon, 
on  whom  onr  translator  Francis  pinned  his  faith,  held  that  opinion,  and  placed  them 
together,  and  so  does  the  translator.  Franke'8  opinion  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the  word 
'principe'  (v.  14),  ibr  Augustus  did  not  get  that  title  till  tbe  ides  of  January,  A.T7.0. 
727,  and  therefore  afker  the  first  celebration  of  the  Actian  games.  Others  refer  this  ode 
to  a  later  year,  732,  wfaen,  as  we  leam  from  Dion  Cassius  (liv.  1),  Rome  was  visited  by 
pestilenoe  and  fiunine.  It  is  more  likely,  as  Orelli  remarks,  to  have  been  an  exerciso 
from  fancy  suggested  by  some  such  festival  as  that  of  726.  It  has  not  the  dignity  or 
pretensions  of  an  ode  written  for  such  a  special  occasion. 

ARGUMENT. 
Sing,  ye  damsels,  of  Diana ;  sing,  ye  youths,  of  Apollo  and  Latona  dear  to  Jove,  of  Diana 
who  rejoices  in  the  streams  and  woods  of  Algidus,  or  Erymanthus,  or  Cragus.  Praise 
ye  no  less  Tempe  and  DelosApollo's  birth-place,  and  the  shouldcr  that  is  graced  with 
the  qniver  and  the  lyre — that  in  answer  to  your  prayer  he  may  tum  the  g^efs  of  war, 
famine,  and  plague  from  Rome  and  her  Prince  upon  the  heads  of  her  enemies. 

DiANAM  tenerae  dicite  virgines, 
Intonsum,  pueri,  dicite  Cynthium 
Latonamque  supremo 
Dilectam  penitus  Jovi. 
Vos  laetam  fluviis  efc  nemorum  coma^  5 

Quaecunque  aut  gelido  prominet  Algido 
Nigris  aut  Erymanthi 
Silvis  aut  viridis  Cragi ; 
Vos  Tempe  totidem  toUite  laudibus 
Natalemque^  mares,  Delon  ApoUinis,  lo 

Insignemque  pharetra 

Fraternaque  humerum  lyra. 
Hic  l)ellum  lacrumosum^  hic  miseram  famem 

[2.  IfUoiuum]     Homer^s  hctpa^K^iitis,  Tempe  is  mentioned  because  there  Apollo 

IL  zx.  39.1  purified  himself  after  slaying  the  serpent 

6.  coma]     Several  MSS.  have  'comam,'  Pytho. 

and  among  them  all  Cruquius'  Blandinian  12.  Fraterna]     Invented  by  Mcrcury 

MSS.,  the  oldest  of  which  is  held  in  great  (C.  i.  10.  6). 

reputo.    Also  the  oldest  Beme,  and  so  Ven.  13.  Hic  heUum  lacrumosum']    War  in 

1483.    Bentley  prefers  that  reading.  general,  not  civil  war  only  as  Bentley  sup- 

6.  Alffido]    Algidus  was  a  mountain  in  poses,  or  the  wars  intended  against  the 

Lntinm,  sacred  to  Diana  (C.  S.  69).    It  is  Arabs  and  Britons  as  Dillenbr.    Bentley, 

elsewhere  called 'nivalis' (c  iii.23.9).  Cra-  in  order  to  give  Diana  something  to  do, 

gos  in  Lycia  and  Erymanthus  in  Arcadia  "  ne  nihil  omnino  hic  agat,"  wishes  to  sub- 

vere  mountains  on  which  the  goddess  was  stitute  'haec'  for  'hic'    But  he  has  no 

si]^pposed  to  hunt.  authority,  and  Apollo  was  especially  iXt^i' 

9.   toUUe   lamdUniui]      Comp.  i.   1.  8.  KOKosy  particularly  in  respect  of  Augustus, 

b2 
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Pestemque  a  populo  et  principe  Caesare  in 
Persas  atque  Britannos  15 

Vestra  motus  aget  prece. 

his  rcputed  son.    Jani  and  Sanadon  follow  tion  to  which  others  have  not  acoess  they 

Bentley.     *LacmmoBum'  oorresponds  to  glve  it  nndue  weight  trom   its    farity. 

the8aicpi;^c(f  WXfffiosof  Homer,and*lacra-  Eirchner  cannot  tdl  on  what  MSS.  or 

mabile  bellam'  of  Virgil.  editions  the  Datch  editor  depended,  or 

14.  ei  principe  Caesare']     Scaliger  pro-  whether  his  omission  of  *et'  may  not  hare 

poaed  the  omission  of '  et/  and  some  editors  been  a  slip  or  conjectare  of  his  own.    The 

havefolIowedhim,ander8tandingHoraceto  coigunction  here  ia  in  acoordance  with  a 

mean 'beoauseCaeBar  18  prince.'    The  oon-  practice  very  common  with  Horace,  of 

junction  is  stated  by  Eircbner  ^Not.  Qn.  p.  coapling  a  general  and  a  particular  object, 

67  n.)  to  be  wanting  in  an  old  edition  (1500)  of  which  Dillenbr.  has  collected  many  in- 

by  a  Dutchman,  reter  Van  Os,  which  he  stances,  on  C.  i.  8. 19  :^ 
considers  sufBcient  authority.  It  often  hap-  "  mare  turgidum  et 

pens  that  when  commentatora  get  an  edi-  Infiimes  soopolos  Acrooeraonia." 

CARMEN  XXII. 

A.u.c.  729  (?).     See  note  on  v.  15. 

Aristias  Fuscob  was  an  intimate  firiend  of  Horace^s,  and  the  wag  whom  he  repre- 
sents  as  playing  him  fklse  in  his  interview  with  the  troublesome  fellow  he  met  on  the 
Sacra  Yia  (S.  i.  9.  61).    Horace  and  he  were 

**  paene  gemelli, 

Fratemis  animis;  qnicquid  negat  alter,  et  alter; 
Adnuimns  pariter;  yetali  notique  colambi"  (Epp.  i.  10). 
We  know  nothing  more  of  him  exoept  from  the  statements  of  the  Scholiasts,  who  make 
out  that  he  was  a  writer  of  tragedies ;  another  says  of  comedies,  and  all  that  he  was  a 
g^mmarian.    It  has  also  been  doubted  (from  the  oonfased  statements  of  the  Scholiasts) 
whether  Fosous  is  not  the  person  meant  S.  i.  9.  22,  which  runs  in  all  the  MSS. — 

**  Si  bene  me  novi  non  Viscam  pluris  amicum, 
Non  Varium  facies." 
It  is  impoBsible  to  determine  the  date  of  the  ode.    We  can  only  say  that  it  xna 
written  after  Horace  had  got  his  country-house,  that  is,  not  earlier  than  A.U.C.  720. 

Fuscus,  aB  usual,  has  not  much  to  do  with  the  ode,  his  name  being  borrowed  as  that 
of  Sestius  (C.  4)  and  othen,  and  for  the  same  purpose. 

ARGUMENT. 
An  honest  man,  Fuscob,  may  go  unarmed  along  the  buming  shores  of  Africa,  over  the 
wild  Caucasus  or  to  the  fabulous  £ast.  'Twas  there,  as  I  wandered  careless  in  the 
woods  sing^ng  of  my  Lahige,  a  wolf  such  as  Apulia  and  Africa  rear  not  met  me  and 
fled.  Set  me  in  the  cold  and  stormy  north,  or  in  the  bnming  and  uninhabited 
tropic,  still  will  I  love  my  smiling,  prattling  Lakge. 

Iotegbb  vitae  scelerisque  purus 
Non  eget  Mauris  jaculis  neque  arcu 
Nec  yenenatis  gravida  sagittis^ 
Fusce,  pharetra, 

1.  IntegervUaescelerisquepurua]  These  KaBap6s  ASiirfas  ical  ikvoainv  %^w  (Flat. 

are  Ghraecisms  but  not  peculiar  to  Horace :  Bep.   vi.).     'Ayvks   /a^v,   &   Ta7,   xc^P^s- 

'animi  maturus  Aletes^^^Aen.  ix.  246);  'in-  Qdixaros  <p4pM  (Eurip.  Hipp.  816).    The 

teger  aevi'  (Aen.  ix.  266) ;  'amensanimi'  more  usual  prose  form  with  the  abhitive 

iAen.  iv.  203) ;  'praestans  animi  juvenis'  occnra  S.  ii.  8.  218 :  '*  puram  est  idtiotibi 

Aen.  xii.  19),  are  all  simihir  expressionB.  quum  tumidum  est  oor?" 
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Sive  per  Syrtes  iter  aestuosas  9 

Sive  factums  per  inhospitalem 
Caucasum  vel  quae  loca  £a.bnlosus 

Lambit  Hydaspes. 
Namque  me  silya  lupus  in  Sabina^ 
Dum  meam  canto  Lalagen  et  ultra  lo 

Terminum  curis  vagor  expeditis, 

Fugit  inermem^ 
Quale  portentum  neque  militaris 
Daunias  latis  alit  aesculetis^ 
Nec  Jubae  tellus  generat  leonum  15 

Arida  nutrix. 


5.  per  Syrtes  iier  aestuosa»]  Thifl  can-  w.  8.  9. 14. 17. 18.  22.    [Comp.  i.  8. 12, 

not  mean  amoug  aeas  that  boil  upon  the  '  expedito.'] 

Syrtes;  but  along  the  burning  coast  of  14.  aesoiletis'}  Sira^  Xry^fiwov,   'Dau- 

A£Acak  that  borders  on  the  Syrtes.     "  Non  nias'  Ib  the  reading  of  the  best   MSS. 

aestuoaae  grata  Calabriae  Armenta,"  C.  i.  *Daunia  in  latis'  is  that  of  otherB,  which 

31.  5.  The  dangers  of  a  sea-voyage  are  not  Lamb.,  Cruq.,  and  Bentley  adopt.  6ut '  in' 

l^ferred  to  here.  ['  Iter'  meaus  ahmd  jour-  is  a  mere  interpoUtion  of  some  who  found 

ney,  but  still  Horace  may  have  given  the  the  reading  <  Daunia  latis/  and  wished  to 

epithet  'aestuosas'  to  the  seas  along  the  save  the  metre. 

ooast  of  the  gu]&.    He  says  (C.  ii.  6.  8) :  15.  Jubae  tellus']  It  has  been  doubted 

"  fiarbaras  Syrtes  ubi  Maura  semper  Aes-  whether  Horace  alludes  to  the  elder  or  the 

tuat  unda.'']    'Caucasus'  has  the  same  yonnger  Juba.    OreUi  has  printed  in  an 

epithet  applied  to  it  again  Epod.  i.  12,  and  excursus  an  argument  by  one  of  his  ooun- 

Aesch.  (P.  y .  20)  calls  it  iixdy$poiwo9f  wdyoy,  trymen  in  fiivour  of  the  younger.  It  seems 

The  epithet '  fabulosus,'  and  the  amount  of  to  amount  to  this — ^that  the  son  received  at 

knowledge  Uie  Bomans  had  of  India,  are  the  hands  of  Augustus,  in   phice  of  his 

rofficiently  expkined  by  Pliny  (N.  H.  vi.  father^s  kingdom  of  Numidia,the  whole  of 

17) :  "  Fatefecta  est  non  modo  Alexandri  Mauritania,  and  those  parts  of  Gaetulia 

Magni  armis  regumque  qui  ei  successere,  which  lie  contiguous  to  the  range  of  Atlas, 

«nrcnmvectis  etiam  in  Hyrcannm  mare  et  and  that  these  were  more  productive  of 

Caspium  Seleuco  et  Antiocho  praefectoque  wild  beasts  than  Numidia  (the  elder  Juba's 

classis  eorum    Patrocle;    verum  et  aliis  kingdom),  Ghietulianlionsbeingproverbial. 

aoctoribus  Graecis — non  tamen  deest  dili-  But  the  extent  of  the  fathers  dominion 

gentiae  locus,  adeo  diversa  et  incredibilia  Horace  was  not  likely  to  define  more  accu- 

tnduntnr."  rately  than  Lucan,  who  says  (iv.  670)  it 

11.  euris — expeditisl  This  is  the  reading  was  the  widest  in  the  world.  Horace  might 

of  most  and  the  best  MSS.   Lambinus  and  very  innocently  have  called  the  whole  of 

some  others,  whom  Bentl^  foUows,  prefer  Libya  '  Jubae  tellus/  even  if  the  elder  had 

the  readiug  of  Comm.   Cruq.  and  some  never  had  a  son,  or  that  son  had  never 

MSS.  *expeditus.'    Like  'solvo,'  'expedio'  risen  in  favour  with  Augustus,  and  been 

admits  of  two  constructions.    See  Catull.  invested  with  the  kingdoms  of  Mauritania 

31.  7 :  "0  quid  solutis  est  beatius  curis  ?"  and  GaetuUa.    But  Horace,  who  notices 

But  there  is  also  "  solvite  corde  metum,  the  events  of  the  day,  may  have  nsed  the 

Tencri/'  Aen.  L  662.    Horaoe  says  (C.  iu.  phi^ase  with  referenoe  tothe  honours  newly 

24.  8) :  "non  animum  metu  Non  mortis  granted  to  the  younger  Juba,  whoreceived 

laqueis  expedies  caput."   I  think  DiUenbr.  Mauritania  ▲.u.c.  729.    This  would  help 

is  right  in  defending  '  expeditis/  not  only  to  fix  tbe  date  of  the  ode. 

by  the  anthority  of  the  MSS.,  but  for  the  16.  Arida  nutrix]  Baxter  entertains  his 

sake  of  the  6fjLotor4\(vroy,  which  this  mea-  readers  with  thc  foUowing  note :  *'  Festive 

sare  abounds  in.     Besides  tliis  verse  there  posuit '  Arida  nutrix/  quaedam  enim  sunt 

wiU  be  found  six  instanccs  in  this  one  ode,  aridac  nutrices^'  dry  nurses.'  " 


t  if 
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Pone  me  pigris  ubi  nulla  campis 

Arbor  aestiva  recreatur  aura^ 

Quod  latus  mundi  nebulae  malusque 

Juppiter  urget ;  20 

Pone  sub  curru  nimium  propinqui 
Solis  in  terra  domibus  negata  : 
Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo^ 

Dulce  loquentem. 

[19.  Quod  latus']  Compare  C.  iii.  24.  Whether  Lalage  is  the  same  peraon  as 

38.  The 'pigricampi' aretheplainsfrozeii  Cinara  (C.  iv.  1)  and  Glycera  (C.  i.  19), 

with  oold.    Bitter  compares  Lucretius  v.  may  be  left  to  the  decision  of  thoee  who 

744^  '  Bmma  niyes  adfert  pigmmqae  ri-  know  more  of  Horace'8  amours  than  othera 

gorem.*]  do.    Petrarch  has  imitated  Horace  in  one 

28.  JOulce  ridentem]     Sappho,   Fr.  2 :  of  his  sonnets  (in  qual  parli)  : 
a9ir  ^v^iffas  — KoX  ytKaSffat  Ifidpo^v.     See 

note  on  C.  ii.  12. 14.   Catallus  ad  Lesbiam  "  Chi  non  sa  come  dolce  eUa  sospira 

(51.  5)  haB  £  come  dolce  parhi  e  doloe  ridei*' 

'•  Duloe  ridentem." 

CAEMEN  XXIII. 

Thia  appears  to  be  imitated  trom.  a  poem  of  Anacreon,  of  which  a  firagment  has  been 
preserved  in  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  896)  : — 

'Ayayws  oTd  rc  vtfiphv  v^oBj\\4a 
yaXaOrip6v,  t<rr*  iv  C^Xps  Kcpodwinis 
AiroAci^cls  ^h  fiifrphs  iwrvfiBri,    (Fr.  51.  Bergk.) 
In  spite  of  which  the  whole  matter  is  treated  by  most  as  another  of  Horace'8  nmnerouB 
gallantries,  the  bad  success  of  which  sat  so  ill  upon  him  that  he  wrote  the  vindicfive 
ode  (iii.  26),  in  which  the  timid  fawnlike  g^l  of  this  poem  becomes  the  haughty  Chloe, 
only  to  be  tamed  by  the  scourge  of  the  Queen  of  Love. 

ARGUMENT. 

Thou  fliest  from  me,  ChloS,  as  a  fkwn  that  has  lost  its  dam  and  trembles  at  every 
breeze.  I  follow  not  as  a  wild  beast  to  tear  thee.  O  cease  from  following  thy  mother, 
for  'tis  time  to  follow  after  man. 

ViTAS  hinnuleo  me  similis,  Chloe, 
Quaerenti  pavidam  montibus  aviis 
Matrem  non  sine  vano 
Aurarum  et  siliiae  metu. 
Nam  seu  mobilibus  veris  inhorruit  6 

4.  Aurarumet  sUuaemetu']  Vii-g.  (Aen.  ley  objects  to  this,  the  reading  of  all  the 
ii.  728) :  "Nunc  omnes  terrent  aurae,  so-  MSS.  He  objects  to  the  mention  of  leavea 
nus  excitat  omnis  Suspensum."  [There  is  in  the  early  spring,  to  thc  fiiwns  sedcing 
nothing  irreffuhir  in  siluae,  for  the  Bomans  their  dams,  or  the  lizards  leaving  theur  win- 
had  not  twoletters  u  and  v,  but  only  u,  and  ter  hiding-plaoes  at  that  season;  and  he 
they  could  pronounce  *Bilua  either  as  a  word  objects  to  tne  expression  '  the  approach  of 
of  three  syllables,  or  as  a  word  of  two  syl-  spring  trembles  among  the  leaves.'  He 
lables,  which  was  the  common  practice.]  therefore  proposes   "  vepris  inhorruit  ad 

5.  verieinhorruUAdveiUuefolUe^^nt'  ventum."    To  me   tbe   expreasion  as   it 
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Adventus  foliis  seu  virides  rubiun 
Dimovere  lacertae^ 

Et  corde  et  genibus  tremit. 
Atqui  non  ego  te  tigns  ut  aspera 
Gaetulusve  leo  frangere  persequor :  lo 

Tandem  desine  matrem 
Tempestiva  sequi  viro. 

stands  appean  very  poetical,  and  the  inac-  See  hia  note,  and  Cnnningham,  Animadv. 

caracies,  if  they  be  so,  very  pardonahle.  p.  47. 

Bnrmann  in  his  edition  adopts  the  correc-        12.  Tempestiva — vtVo]    Aen.  vii.  53: 

tioQ  ofMuretus, 'vitis/    Bentlcy^s  altera-  "Jam  matnra  viro,  pleuis  jam    nnhilis 

tion  had  been  previonsly  made  m  one  or  annis." 

two  quarters,  hut  not  with  his  knowledge. 

CARMEN  XXIV. 

A.iJ.c.  730. 

Jeromc,  in  his  edition  of  the  Chronicles  of  Ensebins,  phices  the  death  of  Qnintilius 
Vams»  the  subject  of  this  ode,  in  the  first  year  of  the  189th  Olympiadj  that  is  A.U.C. 
730  (Clinton,  F.  H.).  This  therefore  fixes  the  date  of  the  ode.  Quintilius  was  born  at 
Cremona»  and  was  a  neighbour  and  friend  of  Virgil,  through  whom  it  is  probable  Horace 
made  his  acquaintance.  He  is  referred  to  (acoording  to  the  Scholiast  who  is  probably 
right)  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hsos,  v.  438  sqq.,  as  a  discerning  critic ;  and  the  language 
there  used  shows  that  he  was  dead  when  it  was  written.  The  Scholiast  Acron  says,  tiiat 
some  supposed  he  was  Virgirs  brother,  which  notion  arose  plainly  from  the  hmgpiage 
Horaoe  uses  in  this  ode.  Servius  alto,  on  Virg.  Ec.  v.  20  (where  he  says  some 
sapposed  Daphnis  to  be  this  Quintilins,  whereas  that  eclogue  was  written  about  seven- 
teen  years  before  his  death,  and  Daphnis  plainly  is  intended  for  Caesar),  calLi  him 
'  oognatum  Vii^ilii.'    But  for  this  there  is  no  warrant. 

The  opiaions  that  identify  him  with  C.  3.  and  18  of  this  book  and  Epode  v.  are 
noticed  in  the  introductions  to  those  odes. 

ARGUMENT. 
What  bounds  shall  be  set  to  our  grief  for  one  so  dear  f  Teach  us  a  moumful  strain, 
Melpomene.  Can  it  be  that  Qnintilius,  whose  like  Modesty,  Justice,  Fidelity,  and 
Truth  shall  not  behold  again,  is  gone  to  his  everlasting  rcst  P  Many  is  the  good  man 
that  moums  him,  but  none  more  truly  than  thou,  Virgil.  'Twas  not  for  tbis  thou 
didst  commit  him  to  the  care  of  Heaven.  But  in  vain  thou  dost  ask  him  back.  The 
lyre  of  Orpheus  could  not  bring  back  the  blood  to  the  shadowy  form  which  Mercury 
hath  gathered  into  hell.  'Tis  hard  to  bear :  but  patience  makes  that  lighter  which 
no  power  can  chango. 

Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 
Tam  cari  capitis  ?     Praecipe  lugubres 
Cantus^  Melpomene^  cui  liquidam  pater 
Vocem  cum  cithara  dedit. 

[2.  capiti*']  The  Romans  often  use  *ca-  There  is  no  other  word  for  *  person,' which 

pnt '  to  express  person,  and  '  capita '  '  hu-  would  express  what  Horace  means  in  this 

man  beings,'  as  Horace  (S.  ii.  1. 27),  <  Quot  ode.     Virgil  (Aen.  iv.  354)  has  <  capitisque 

capitnm  vivunt,  totidem  studiorum  millia.'  iiyuria  cari.'] 
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Ergo  Quintilium  perpetuus  sopor  5 

Urget  I  cui  Pudor  et  Justitiae  soror 
Incorrupta  Fides  nudaque  Veritas 

Quaudo  uUum  inveniet  parem  ? 
Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit^ 
NuUi  flebilior  quam  tibi,  Virgili.  10 

Tu  frustra  pius  heu  non  ita  creditum 

Poscis  Quintilium  deos. 
Quodsi  Threicio  blandius  Orpheo 
Auditam  moderere  arboribus  fidem^ 
Non  vanae  redeat  sanguis  imagini^  15 

Quam  virga  semel  horrida 
Non  lenis  precibus  fata  recludere 
Nigro  compulerit  Mercurius  gregi. 
Durum  :  sed  levius  fit  patientia 

Quidquid  corrigere  est  nefas.  20 

8.  Jlfelpomene]  See  C.  i.  12.  2  zl  and  moet  of  the  editofs  have  adopted  it.  I 

6.  Pudor  et   JueUHae   soror — IHdee]  have  no  doubt  it  is  right.    Horace  neyer 

Fig^ures  of  these  personages  occor  on  coins  uses  'sin/  which  Virgil  uses  as  oftenand  in 

with  various  descriptive  accompaniments.  the  same  wav  as  Horace  uses  'quodd.' 

They  are  associated  again  C.  S.  57.  Cicero  [Keller  and  Kitter  have  "  Quid  d — fidem» 

(de  Off.  i.  7) :  "  Pun&mentum  autem  jus-  Num  vauae,  &c."] 

titiae  est  fides,  id  est  dictorum  convento-  15.  imaffint]  <  Imago'  was  that  unsub- 

rumque  constantia  et  veritas."  stantial  body  in  which  the  soul  was  sup- 

8.  inveHief}  Most  of  the  older  editions  posed  to  dwell  after  death,  called  by  the 

have  '  invenient ;'  but  nearly  all  the  MSS.  Greeks  ctlcvAoy.  Snch  were  the  forms  that 

appear  to  have  'inveniet^'  and  BentJey  has  Aeneas  saw  and  thought  them  substan- 

shown,  by  a  large  number  of  instances,  that  tial : — 

it  is  Horace's  practice  to  have  the  verb  in  «jj^  ^i  ^o^ta  comes  tenues  sine  oorpore 

the  smgular  number  aiter  several  substau-  \itaB 

tiyes  as  here.    He  says  that  it  is  never  Admoneat    volitare  cava   sub  imagine 

otberwise    ezoept    m    corrupt   passages,  formae, 

which  18  his  way  of  l)egglng  the  question.  Irruatetfrustra  ferro  diverberet  umb««.« 

In  C.  m.  16.  7  afl  the  MSS.  have  '  nais-  Aen.  vi.  292  sqq 

lent.*  '        ^^' 

11.  Tufruiira  pius  heu  non  ita  cre-  17.  ^on  lenie  predhue  fata  recludere'] 

ditum]  '  u  is  vain,  alas !.  that  with  pious  See  i.  18  note.    '  Fata  recludere'  seems  to 

pravers  thou  dost  ask  the  gods  to  restore  mean  '  to  open  the  door  of  hell  when  Fate 

QumtiliuS)    whom  thou  didst  entrust  to  has  closed  it.' 

their  keeping,  but  not  on  these  terms'  Ti.  e.  18.  Nigro  compulerit—gregt]  *  Has  ga- 

that  they  should  take  him  away).   Suck  is  thered  to  the  dark  crowd.'    The  dative  is 

Porphyrion's  explanation.    Lambinus  and  only  admissible  in  poetry.    S.  ii.  5.  49 : 

Graevius  understood  'non  ita  creditum'  to  *'Si  quis  casus  puerum  egerit  Oroo/  for 

mean  that  he  was  not  entrusted  to  Virgil  '  ad  Orcum.' 

on  such  terms  that  he  was  never  to  part  19.  Durum :  eed  levius]  Donatus  says 

with  him.    I  prefer  the  first.  that  Virgil  was  much  in  the  habit  of  com- 

13.  Quodn]  All  the  Beme  MSS.,  and  mendingthisvirtueofpatienoe,  sayingthat 

Cruquius',  and  some  others,  have  '  quid  si/  the  hardest  fortnnes  might  be  overoome  by 

whidi  some  editors  adopt,  with  the  usual  a  wise  endurance  of  them.  Therefore,  says 

note  of  interrogation  afber  *  quid.'    But  Fabricius,  Horace  oonsoles  Virgil  witii  his 

'  quodsi '  is  supported  by  good  authority,  own  philosophy. 
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thifl  there  are  two  other  odes  (iu.  15.  iv.  18),  the  salgect  of  which  isthe  wan- 
^«<<gif  of  &ded  beantieBy  a  sabject  probably  handled  with  still  greater  pangency  by 
ArchilochoB,  for  it  was  one  hia  sarcasm  woold  find  scOpe  in  and  woald  be  likely  to  fiuten 
npon.  It  ifl  impossible  to  say  whether  Horaoe  had  any  individnal  in  hia  mind  when  he 
wTote  any  of  these  odes.  If  he  had,  we  need  not  go  fuiher  and  suppose  that  he  wrote 
as  a  diaappointed  lover.  For  instance,  Jani'8  indignation  at  the  viralence  with  which 
Hoiaoe  can  find  it  in  his  heart  to  attack  (C.  iv.  18)  the  woman  he  was  so  fond  of  (C.  iii.  9) 
seems  to  be  onnecessary.  But  it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  that  matter-of-fact  school  of  in- 
terpretation.  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark,  how  the  same  prindple  ia  applied 
to  Lydia  and  how  many  new  lights  she  appears  in  (C.  18.  Introdadion). 

ABGUMENT. 

Thy  windowB  are  no  longer  assailed  and  thy  slambers  broken  by  saacy  yoaths ;  tiiy 
door  tums  no  more  on  its  hinges ;  the  serenade  is  silent.  Now  'tis  thy  tam,  in  some 
lone  alley  on  a  dark  night,  with  the  winter  wind  blowing  and  thy  heart  on  fire  with 
lost,  to  cry  for  lovers,  and  compbun  that  yoong  blood  goes  after  the  tender  phmt  and 
bids  the  old  leaves  go  float  npon  the  Hebrns. 

Pabcius  junctas  quatiunt  fenestras 
lotibus  crebris  juvenes  protervi, 
Nec  tibi  somnos  adimunt,  amatque 

Janua  limen, 
Quae  prius  multum  facilis  movebat  5 

Cardines ;  audis  minus  et  minus  jam : 
'^  Me  tuo  longas  pereunte  noctes,  . 

Lydia,  dormis?'' 
Invicem  moechos  anus  arrogantes 
Mebis  in  solo  levis  angiportu,  10 

Thracio  bacchante  magis  sub  inter- 

lunia  vento 
Cum  tibi  flagrans  amor  et  libido 
Quae  solet  matres  furiare  equorum 
Saeviet  circa  jecur  ulcerosum,  I6 

Non  sine  questu 

2.  Iciihtui]  The  Blandinian^MSS.  and  oeler/  S.  ii.  8. 147.    Snch  a  serenade  as 

the  three  oldest  Beme  and  some  others  that  which  foUows  is  C.  iii.  10. 

give  '  jactibns,'  which  reading  is  probably  7.  Me  tuo]  The  possessive  pronoan  is 

a  gloss  to  explain  the  natare  of  the '  ictus,'  ased  thas  abraptly  once  before  (C.  i.  15. 

which  meant^  itwoald  seem,  the  throwing  82),  "non  hoc  pollicitas  taae;"  and  Ov. 

of  stones.  Lambinas  likes  that  word  [and  Bemed.  Am.  492 :  **  Frigidior  glacie  fkc 

Keller  and  Ititter  acoept  it].    Rutgersias  videare  taae." 

proposed  *  tactibas,'  bat  it  has  met  with  no  [11.  interlunia]  *  Est  bidaam  qao  lana 

fiivonr.  non  visitar,'  or  the  time  of  the  coi^janction 

8.  atnaf}  So  'littas  ama'  (Aen  v.  168),  (coitns)  of  the  san  and  moon,  as  Pliny 

'deave   to.'     'Multam'  (facilis)  in  this  names  it.'    Ritter.] 

aense  ia  oommon  in  Horace,  as    < mnl-  14.  Jkriare]  This  word  we  do  not  meet 

tom  denussQS  homo,'  S.  i.  8. 57 ;  '  Maltam  with  before  Horace. 
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Laeta  quod  pubes  hedera  yirente 
Gaudeat  pulla  ma^  atque  myrto^ 
Arida^  irondeB  hiemis  sodali 
Dedicet  Hebro. 

18.  pulla]  Porphyiion  interprets  'polla'  The  same  Bubstitation,  againjst  all  autho- 

by  '  Bubcrettcenti/  as  from  a  root  'pnl-/  rity  as  in  this  case,  has  been  made  in  Aen. 

from  which  '  pnllalo' is  formed.    Rutger-  i.  817«   '  praevertitur    Hebmm:'    where 

sius  g^ves  it  the  same  meaning  in  £po<l.  Heyne  and  Wagner  have  defended  the 

xvi.  46.    But  there  is  no  authority  or  rea-  common  reading  very  well.  But  why  should 

8on  for  departing  from  the  usual  meaning,  young  men  at  Rome  dedicate  the  diy  leaves 

which  is  '  dark.'     ['  Magis  atque  :'  oomp.  or  any  thing  else  to  the  Hebrus,  a  river  of 

Epod.  XV.  6.]  Thrace  ?  why  not  to  the  Tiber  ?     What 

20.  Dedicei  Helro]  There  is  not  much  have  we  to  do  with  that  ?  If  Horace  wrote 

more  difficulty  in  accepting  this  expression  '  Hebro/  as  all  the  MSS.  say  he  did,  there 

than  that  with  which  the  next  ode  opens : —  is  no  reason  to  suppose  he  was  aaleep,  as 

"  Tradam  protenTis  in  mare  Creticum  Stemer  in  compassion  sugge^  j  it  is  more 

Portare  ventis.'  hkely  that  he  got  the  idea,  and  so  the  word, 

from  the  Greek.   The  distance  of  the  river 

Butcriticshavefounditastumbling-block»  and  the  extravagance  of  the  notion  seem 

and   '  Euro '     has    been    substituted    for  to  suit  the  general  scope  of  the  sentenoe 

<  Hebro '  by  Bentley  and  some  other  edi-  very  well.    And  the  ooldness  of  the  stream 

tors,  the  way  having  been  led  by  Aldus.  has  probably  sometbing  to  do  with  it. 


CARMEN   XXVI. 

At  the  time  this  ode  was  written  it  would  appear  that  the  affiurs  of  the  Parthians  were 
occupying  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  Bome,  since  Horace  speaks  of  himself  as  the  only 
one  who  gave  no  heed  to  them.  The  circumstances  that  may  be  supposed  to  be  referred 
to  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  foQowing  account.  In  the  year  A.n.c.  724,  Phraates  (see 
Dict.  Biog.  Arsaoes  XV.)  beingon  the  Parthian  throne,  and  having  by  his  cruelties  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  his  subjects,  Tiridates,  likewise  one  of  the  family  of  Arsaddae,  was 
set  up  as  a  rival  to  Phraates,  but  was  dcfeated  in  his  attempt  to  dethrone  him,  and  fled 
for  protection  that  same  year  to  Augustus,  who  was  then  in  Syria,  after  the  death  of 
M.  Antonius.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  18.)  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  the  Pftrthians  succeeded 
in  getting  rid  of  their  king,  and  Tiridates  was  called  to  the  throne.  In  a.u.c.  729, 
Phraates,  having  obtained  assistance  from  the  Scythians,  retumed  and  recovered  his 
kingdom;  and  Tiridates  fled  to  Augustus  once  more  for  protection.  He  was  then  in  Spain. 
The  foUowing  is  Justin's  account  (though  professing  to  give  a  particular  history  of  Par- 
thian  afiairs,  he  does  not  refer  to  Tiridates'  former  ill  success) :  Phraates,  he  says,  eUted 
with  his  success  against  M.  Antonius,  grew  more  cruel  than  ever,  and  iu  oonsequenoe 
"  in  exilium  a  populo  suo  pellitur.  Itaque  cum  magno  tempore  finitimas  civitates,  ad 
postremum  Scy thas  precibus  fatigasset,  Scytharum  maximo  auxilio  in  regnum  restituitur. 
Hoc  absente  regem  Parthi  Tiridatem  quendam  constituerant ;  qui  audito  adventu 
Scytharum  cum  magna  amicorum  manu  ad  Caesarem  in  Hispaniam  bellum  tunc  tem- 
poris  gerentem  profug^t  obsidem  Caesari  minimum  filium  Phraatis  ferens  quem  negli- 
gentius  custoditum  rapuerat.  Quo  cognito  Phraates  legatos  statim  ad  Caesarem  mittit» 
servum  suum  Tiridatem  et  filium  remitti  sibi  postuhit.  Caesar  et  legatione  Phraatis 
audita  et  Tiridatis  postulatis  cognitis— neque  Tiridatem  dediturum  se  Parthis  dixit 
neque  adversus  Parthos  Tiridati  auxilia  daturum.  Ne  tamen  per  omnia  sihil  a  Caesare 
obtentum  videretur  Phraati  filium  sine  pretio  remisit,  et  Tiridati  quoad  manere  apod 
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Bomiinos  vellet  opnlentum  samptmn  praeberi  jossit.  Po«t  haeo  finito  HiBpaniensi  bello 
cnm  in  Syriam  ad  componendam  Orientis  statam  yeniflset,  metam  Phraati  inoasmt  ne 
bellam  Pkuthiae  yellet  inferre.  Itaqne  tota  Parthia  captivi  ez  Crassiano  rive  Antonii 
ezercitu  recollecti  signaqne  cam  his  mUitaria  Ang^asto  remissa.  Sed  et  filii  nepotesque 
Fhraatis  obsidea  Aagnsto  dati,  plosqae  Caesar  magnitndine  nominis  sai  fecit  quam 
armis  alias  imperator  facere  potaisset"  (Justin»  Hist.  xlu.  6).  I  have  given  all  this 
paasage,  as  it  oontains  with  suffident  accuraey  most  of  the  events  of  Parthian  history 
which  Horace  alludes  to.  The  assembling  of  the  Sc^thian  force  and  the  alarm  of  Tiri- 
dates  are  evidently  referred  to  here,  and  the  two  seem  to  be  associated.  It  is  natural 
to  infer,  therefore,  that  it  was  just  before  Tiridates  fled  firom  his  kingdom,  in  a.u.0. 
729,  that  the  ode  was  oomposed.  Some,  however,  have  referred  it  to  the  period  when 
Fhraates*  ambassadors  were  in  treaty  with  Augustus,  and  when  the  faie  of  Tiridates 
was  ondedded,  which  would  put  the  date  a  year  later.  Others  again  have  aasumed 
that  the  whole  of  the  transactions  described  by  Justin  are  to  be  referred  to  the  year 
724^  and  that  Tiridates  never  fled  to  Augustus  in  Spain  at  aU.  This  is  the  judgment 
of  Lachmann  (Let.  to  Franke,  p.  289),  but  it  is  rather  an  unwarrantable  jndgment. 
Justin  had  the  history  of  Trogus,  which  he  abridged,  and  must  have  known  better 
than  Lachmann  what  it  contained.  Hisreason,  moreover,  for  wishing  to  place  the  date 
of  the  ode  further  back  is  nothing  more  thah  an  objection  to  the  rhythm  of  the  7th  and 
llth  verses,  which  is  a  very  fallacioas  argument.  In  favour  of  the  earlier  date  is 
qaoted,  by  Orelli,  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  495 : — 

"  Hlam  non  populi  fasces  non  purpara  regum 
Flexit  et  infidos  agitans  discordia  fratres ;" 
where  the  brethren  are  Fhraates  and  Tiridates.  The  Qeorgics  having  been  written  not 
later  than  724,  it  is  assumed  that  the  events  above  referred  to  must  have  taken  place 
before  that  year.  Bat  the  earlier  and  unsucoessful  designs  of  Tiridates  are  more  pro- 
bably  referred  to  by  Virgil.  Against  the  earlier  date  there  is  an  argument  of  much 
weight  in  the  age  of  Lamia.  He  died  A.17.C.  786  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  27),  and  the  year  beibre* 
he  had  held  the  office  of  praefect  of  the  city.  If  he  was  only  twenty  when  this  ode  M'as 
written,  he  must  have  been  eighty-two  when  he  died,  and  eighty-one  when  he  held  the 
above  post,  which  was  made  one  of  considerable  importance  by  Augustui^  and  continued 
to  be  so  under  his  successor.  He  is  described  as  being  '  vivida  senectute'  at  the  close 
of  his  life,  and  it  is  just  possible  he  may  have  held  the  above  post  at  that  advanced  age, 
but  it  is  not  probable,  and  I  think  it  a  fair  argument,  as  far  as  it  goes,  for  putting  the 
date  of  the  ode  as  late  as  we  can.  For  farther  particulars  respecting  Lamia  see  iii.  17. 
The  attempt  to  deduce  from  this  ode  any  evidence  of  his  being  of  a  melancholy  tempe- 
rament  ia  ridicaloos. 

ARaiTMENT. 

As  the  friend  of  the  Muses  should,  I  toss  care  to  the  wrads,  and  mind  not  as  every  one 
else  doee  the  alarms  of  Tiridates.  Sweet  Muse,  weave  a  garland  for  my  Lamia.  AII 
my  honours  without  thee  are  nought ;  him  shouldst  thou  with  thy  sisters  consecrate 
with  the  lyre. 

Musis  amicus  tristitiam  et  metus 
Tradam  protervis  in  mare  Creticum 

1.  Musis  amieus]    See  C.  iii.  4.  26 : —  ^*  iy^  vio»  rhy  olvov 

**  Vestris  amicum  fontibus  et  choris."  The  iiiroplirrotrrai  fi4ptfivcu 

foUowing  image  is  common  in  the  Qreek  iro\v^p6vri94s  tc  fiovXal 

poets.  It  occurs  two  or  three  times  in  the  4s  &\tKr^ovs  iiiiras,    (51), 

Anacreontic  poems : —  ifi&p  ^ptv&v  il\v  aHpats 

rh  8*  Kx<^'  ir^^v^c  /ux^^^y  4>4p€iv  i9»Ka  \^as, 
hv^iunpi^  Mxxrji,    (89  Bergk.) 
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Portare  ventis,  quifl  sub  Arcto 
Bex  gelidae  metuator  orae, 
Quid  Tiridaten  terreat  unice  5 

Securus.     O,  quae  fontibus  integris 
Gaudes,  apricos  necte  flores, 
Necte  meo  Lamiae  coronam, 
Pimplea  dulcis !     Nil  sine  te  mei 
Prosunt  honores :  hunc  fidibus  novis,  lo 

Himc  Lesbio  sacrare  plectro 
Teque  tuasque  decet  sorores. 

and  elsewhere.    See  alBO  TheocritoB  (xxii.    for  the  occasion.    See  Introduction. 
167) :—  6.  fontibus  integris} 

ta-Kow  TofaSe  iroWh,  t^  J*  tls  ^phy  ^X^"^^    "juvat  iutegros  accedere  fontea.*' 

icv/ui  (Lucret.  iv.  2). 

i?   X  *          A«'«  •  g^  Fimplea]  Hmplea,  a  fountain  in  Ma- 

See  last  note  of  the  last  preoeding  ode.  cedonia,  sacred   to  the  Muses.    Bentley 

8.  qui»'\    This  is  probably  the  datiye  adopts  the  co^jecture  of N.  Heinsius» '  Pim- 

case,  and  refers  to  tlie  terror  inspired  in  plei/  which  Fea  has  also  adopted.    But  aU 

Tiridates  and  his  party  by  the  approach  of  the  MSS.  are  in  favour  of  the  other  form  ; 

the  Scythians.    Dillenbr.  prefers  taking  it  aud  Pimplea  is  both  the  fountain  and  the 

as  the  nominative  case,  and  it  is  not  easy  Muse.      For  '  prosunt '  some  MSS.  read 

to  dedde  which  it  is ;  in  the  loose  wav  of  '  possunt,   which    Lambinus  prefers  and 

taUdngHorace  nmy  either  mean  he  does  Bentley  adopts.  '  Fidibusnovis^arestrings 

not  care  who  is  the  king  of  the  Scythians,  untried  tiU  Horacc  tried  them. 

or  who  is  afraid  of  the  king  of  the  Scy-  [11.  Leabio']  See  C.  i.  32.  6»  '  Lesbio 

thians.    Either  contains  meaning  enough  primum  modnlate  civi.'] 

CAEMEN  XXVII. 

Porphyrion  calls  this  ode  "  wporp^irrucii  ad  hilaritatem  ciyufl  sensus  sumptus  est  ex 
Anacreonte  in  libro  tertio,"  and  Comm.  Cruq.  quotes  the  words  of  Anacreon  which  are 
these: — 

&7€  8i}9rc  /171x46^  otr» 

wardytp  Te  K&A.aX^rq9 

XKvdiKiiv  w^ffty  wap*  oXvpf 

li€\fTUfi€Vf  &AA^  icaXotf 

dwoirlvovrfs  iv  Iffivois,    (Fr.  68  Bergk.) 

(I  suppose  Si}2tc  is  meant  by  Bergk  for  5^  aSrc.  But  I  need  not  stop  to  discuss  hia 
Greek,  in  which  he  is  not  always  happy.  5c&rc  is  an  obvious  correction.)  Whether  the 
remainder  of  the  poem  fumished  any  other  of  the  ideas  in  Horace's  ode,  or  whother  he 
got  his  soene  from  life,  we  cannot  tell.  Nothing  can  suipass  the  good  temper  and 
dramatic  ease  that  runs  through  the  ode. 

ARGUMENT. 

Let  barbarous  Thracians  fight  over  their  wine — ^stop  your  unhallowed  noises,  my  fHends, 
*  and  each  lie  quietly  on  his  couch.  What,  am  I  to  join  you  ?  Then  let  that  boy  tell 
me  who  has  got  his  heart.  Will  he  not  ?  Then  I  drink  not.  Whoever  it  is,  thou 
hast  no  cause  to  be  ashamed.  Here  whisper  it  in  my  ear. — Ah  !  poor  boy,  what  a 
Charybdis  hast  thou  got  into !  What  witch,  what  god  shall  delivor  thee  ?  Ppg^sus 
himsolf  could  not  do  it. 
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Natis  in  usum  laetitiae  scyphis 
Pugnare  ThTacum  est :  toUite  barbarom 
Morem^  verecundumque  Baechum 
Sang^uineis  prohibete  rixis. 
Yino  et  lucemis  Medus  acinaces  5 

Immane  quantum  discrepat :  impium 
Lenite  clamorem^  sodales^ 
Et  cubito  remanete  presso. 
Voltis  severi  me  quoque  sumere 
Partem  Falemi  ?     Dicat  Opuntiae  lo 

Frater  Megillae  quo  beatus 
Vohiere,  qua  pereat  sagitta. 
Cessat  voluntas  ?    Non  alia  bibam 
Mercede.     Quae  te  cunque  domat  Venus 

Non  erubescendis  adurit  I5 

Ignibus  ingenuoque  semper 
Amore  peccaa.     Quidquid  habes  age 
Depone  tutis  auribus.     Ah  miser^ 
Quanta  laborabas  Charybdi^ 

Digne  puer  meliore  flamma  I  20 

Quae  saga^  quis  te  solvere  Thessalis 
Magus  venenis^  quis  poterit  deus  ? 
Vix  illigatum  te  triformi 
Pegasus  expediet  Chimaera. 

3.  verecundum]     In  Epod.  zi.  18  lie  tophanes,  &o.    The  same  expression  occnrs 

is  called  '  inyeTecnndnm/ and  Bentley  pro-  in  Tacitus  and  SallnBt,  and  'mirnm  quan- 

poses  that  word  here.    But  the  cases  are  tnm/   'niminm  quantum/   are  used  hy 

different,  and  the  MSS.  are  nnanimouB.  Cicero,  and  Livy  Cii.  1  fln.^.     The  olde»t 

5.  Vino  et  lucemW^  In  prose  these  Beme  MS.  has  'discrepet/  hut  the  indi- 
datiyes  would  he  ezpressed  hy  the  ahhitiye  cative  mood  is  right,  *  immane  quantum  * 
with  'a.'  The  same  constructions  in  Horace  heing  merely  an  ezpletive. 

•  are  'dissidens  plehi/  C.  ii.2. 18;  "medio  10.  Opuniiae']    The  hirthplace  of  Me« 

ne  discrepet  imnm,"  A.  P.  152.  gilla  (the  Locrian  Opns)  is  added,  as  Butt- 

acimaeee]  This  word,  which  Bignifies  the  mann  remarks,  only  '*  to  g^ve  the  poem  a 

Persian  scimitar  or  short  sword,  appears  to  fresher  look  of  individuality."    The  same 

have  heen  introduced  into  Greece  after  the  remark  will  apply  in  other  instances,  as,  for 

Pemanwars.  ItiscommonlynsedhyHero-  instance,  "Xanthia  Fhoceu"  (C.  ii.  4. 2). 

dotns  (vii.  64e\   Horace  seems  to  have  heen  19.  labordbae]   Several  MSS.  have  '  la- 

the  first  Latin  vrriter  that  employed  it. —  horas  Charyhdi'  against  the  metre ;  one  or 

Horace  says  quarrelling  is  vasUy  unsnited  two  have  inserted  the  prepomtion  'in'  to 

to  those  jovial  meetings  which  are  kept  up  midce  the  verse  straight ;  hut  the  oldest  and 

to  a  late  hour— 'vino  et  lucernis.'    The  hest  MSS.  have  the  imperfect  tense,  of 

Romans  sat  down  to  tahle  seldom  later  which  Bentlev  can  make  nothing.    Orelli 

than  three  or  four  o'clock,  and  sometimes  may  he  right  m  saying  it  refers  to  the  time 

continued  there  till  past  midnight.  when  the  question  was  put.    But  perhape 

6.  Immane  mtanium']  This  form  is  imi-  some  finer  sense  of  the  imperfect  tense 
tated  from  the  GreeK :  ohfniviov  tvov,  may  he  traced  in  this  word,  as  in  "  Tem- 
BovpMtrrhv  Strov,  iifi^Orirov  Sffov,  Bew/uurrk  pus  erat  dapihus,  sodales"  (C.  i.  87.  4 
if\/ira,  &/i'fixavov  tffov — phrases  we  meet  note). 

with  in  Flato,  Aristotle,  I^emosthenes,  Aris- 
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A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  this  ode,  as  to  tbe  spirit  and  purport  of  it,  the 
occasion  of  its  compoaition,  the  persons  introduced,  and  the  parts  they  respectivdjbear. 
The  more  literally  we  take  the  ode  and  the  less  we  search  for  hidden  meanings,  or  attempt 
to  fix  the  date  or  the  cause  that  led  to  the  train  of  thought,  the  more  likely  we  are,  I 
conceive,  to  arrive  at  the  true  bearing  of  the  ode.  SeptimiuB,  one  of  Horaoe'B  moet 
intimate  friends,  had  a  viUa  at  Tarentum  (C.  ii.  6),  where  it  is  likely  Horaoe  on  some 
occasion,  if  not  ofben,  paid  him  a  yisit.  It  seems  to  me  not  improbable  that  he  may  haye 
seen  a  body  cast  on  shore  at  that  plaoe  where  the  scene  appears  to  be  laid.  The  sight  of 
this  body  might  naturally  su^^est  such  an  ode  as  this,  in  which  the  spirit  of  a  ship> 
wrecked  man  is  introduced  moralizing  upon  death  and  asking  for  burial.  His  reflections 
take  the  form,  in  the  first  instance,  of  an  address  to  Archytas  the  philosopher,  whoee 
name  was  associated  with  Tarentum ,  and  he  joius  with  him  other  worthies,  whose  wis- 
dom  and  greatness  had  not  saved  them  from  the  common  lot  of  all.  There  may  have 
been  a  legend  that  Archytas  was  buried  on  the  '  litus  Matinum/  generally  supposed  to 
be  a  part  of  the  range  of  Mons  Oarganus  in  Apulia.  Possibly  a  tomb  vras  shown  there 
that  was  said  to  be  his.  But  it  does  not  foUow  that  the  speaker  was  there.  The  nanie 
of  Archytas  would  be  suggested  by  his  association  with  Tarentum,  where  I  think  (from 
V.  29)  the  scene  is  laid,  and  the  name  of  such  a  man  is  naturally  connected  with  the 
reflections  of  this  ode,  even  independently  of  his  connexion  with  the  place.  That 
Archytas  was  shipwrecked  on  a  voyage  down  the  Hadriatic  (which  is  the  general 
opinion)  has  been  too  hastily  assumed  irom  this  ode.  If  he  was  really  buried  at  the 
foot  of  Mons  Garganus,  there  are  other  ways  of  accounting  for  it.  But  the  fact  is 
not  proved. 

The  ode  has  the  appearance  at  first  sight  of  a  dialogue,  and  the  great  migority  of 
commentators  take  it  in  that  way.  Though  differing  trom  others  as  to  the  division  of 
the  dialogue,  which  I  thought  should  take  placo  in  the  middle  of  the  fifbeenth  yerse,  I 
was  once  of  the  same  opinion  myself.  I  have  now  changed  that  opinion,  and  believe, 
with  Hottinger  and  others,  quoted  by  Orelli  in  his  Excursus,  that  it  is  no  dialogue 
at  aU,  which  view  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  adopt,  because  it  is  supported  by  thc 
judgment  of  my  friend  Mr.  Long.  Those  who  hold  this  opinion  are  divided  in  their 
interpretation.  Casaubon  affirmed  that  the  ode  was  merely  the  poefs  meditation  upon 
the  fate  of  Archytas  and  on  the  destiny  of  all  great  men :  foUowed  by  an  appeal,  on 
the  part  of  Archytas,  for  burial  (I  suppose  at  v.  21).  Liibker  and  Rezel  think  Horace'8 
ghost  is  speaking  under  the  fanciful  notion  that  he  himself  had  been  drowned  off 
PaHnurus  (C.  iu.  4.  27).  G.  Fabricius  supposed  the  shade  of  Archytas  to  be  speaking 
throughout.  Hottinger  (Opusc.  Phil.  Lips.  1817)  and  Weiske  (Jahn.  Annal.  PhiL 
1830)  held  the  view  that  I  have  adopted,  except  that  they  supposed  the  unfbrtunate 
man,  whose  body  is  lying  unburied,  is  speaking  at  the  tomb  of  Archytas  on  the  pro- 
montory  of  Matinum.  I  see  no  occasion  for  that,  and  think  the  subject  of  the  ode  is 
more  likely  to  have  been  suggested  at  Tarentum  than  any  wherc  else.  The  words 
'  Neptuno  custode  Tarenti '  seems  to  fix  the  scene.  If  Archytas  was  buried,  or  sup- 
posed  to  be  buried,  at  Matinum,  it  would  be  natural  for  one  who  thought  of  the 
narrow  space  to  which  his  greatness  was  reduced  to  mention  the  spot  where  his  bones 
lay.  But  it  does  not  appear  why  a  person  speaking  at  Matinum  should  talk  of 
Neptune  particularly  as  the  '  custos  Tarenti.' 

Those  who  oonsider  that  the  whole  ode  consists  of  a  dialog^e  between  a  saUor  and 
Archytas  divide  it  either  after  v.  6,  or  v.  16,  or  v.  20.  They  who  make  the  mariner 
cease  to  speak  at  v.  6,  do  so  chiefly,  because  the  subjects  that  foUow  that  verse  are  sup- 
poscd  to  be  above  a  speaker  of  his  dass.  But,  as  that  would  be  contradicted  by  Archy tas' 
appeal  to  Ms  judgment  in  v.  14y  it  has  been  proposed  to  alter  '  te '  into  <  me '  or  <  se,' 
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tboiigfa  most  eren  of  thofle  who  divide  the  ooDoqay  at  v.  6  have  oyerlooked  this  diffi- 
cnlty,  and  aocepted  '  te '  on  the  anthority  of  the  MSS.  Bnt '  nanta '  is  not  properly  a 
common  aailor,  bnt '  navicnlarins,'  a  shipmaster.  "  Nantam  accipere  debemnB  enm  qni 
navem  exercet :  qnamvis  nantae  appellantur  omnes  qni  navis  navigandae  canBn  in  nave 
sont.  Sed  de  exercitore  solnmmodo  Praetor  sentit"  (Dig.4. 9. 1.  §  2).  The  'exercitor' 
ia  the  person  who  charters  the  ship.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  natnral  division  at 
T.  16,  and  for  Archytas  to  begin  (at  v.  21)  with  '  Me  qnoqne  devexi/  &c.,  uothing 
having  gone  befbre  with  which  to  connect  thoee  words,  is  also  nnnatnral ;  while,  if  we 
nnderstand  him  to  begin  his  reply  at '  Sed  omnes  nna  manet  nox,'  we  have  an  opposition 
between  the  saicasm  of  the  first  speaker  (who  says  ironically  of  those  that  aspired  to 
oonnexion  with  the  gods  aad  to  the  highest  order  of  wisdom  that  they  had  not  escaped 
death,  not  even  I^rthagoras,  though  he  pretended  to  have  done  so  once)  and  the  grave 
tmtb,  Bolemnly  proponnded  by  the  philoeopher,  that  all  mnst  die,  wise  and  nnwise,  old 
and  yonngv  on  land  or  at  sea,  and  iUnstrated  by  his  own  case.  This  was  once  my 
opinion,  and  as  many  will  still  adhere  to  the  theory  of  the  dialog^e  and  Archy  tas'  ship- 
wreck,  I  have  pnt  that  theory  in  what  appears  to  me  the  best  form.  The  oUier  expla- 
nation  of  the  ode,  however,  I  feel  little  donbt,  is  in  the  main  the  true  one.  Another,  to 
which  Orelli  indined  (thongfa  he  snspended  his  jndgment  on  the  whole  qnestion),  sup- 
poses  a  sailor  coasting  along  the  Apnlian  shore  and  seeing  the  tomb  of  Archytas,  wbere- 
npon  he  hreaks  out  into  the  address  '  Te  maris,'  &c.,  irom  v.  1  to  20.  Then  the  gbost 
of  a  lately  shipwrecked  man  comes  forward  and  prays  for  a  little  sand.  It  wonld  be 
difficnlt  to  imagine  any  circnmstances  that  conld  have  suggested  such  a  scene,  especiaUy 
with  so  abmpt  a  ehange  of  persons.  The  sudden  apparition  of  a  ghost  echoing  back  to 
the  mariner  at  sea  his  own  words  to  my  mind  appcars  almost  ludicrous. 

One  difficulty  appears  to  me  to  be  fatal  to  the  notion  of  a  dialogue,  and  that  is  con- 
tained  in  the  second  and  third  verses,  in  which  it  appears  to  be  clearly  iutimated  that 
the  body  of  Archytas  has  already  reoeived  that  which  he  is  snpposed  so  eamestly  to 
pray  for :  for  though  many,  I  am  aware,  get  over  this  difficulty  by  supposing '  cohibent 
mnnera'  to  mean  that  the  toant  of  the  scanty  gift  of  a  little  earth  was  keeping  him 
baek  from  his  rest»  I  do  not  see  how  the  words  will  bear  that  sense ;  nor  can  I  translate 
'  oohibent'  with  Dillenbr.  and  others,  as  if  it  was  meant  that  his  body  occupied  but  a 
smaU  space  on  the  snrfaoe  of  the  gronnd.  The  words  can  only  mean  that  he  was  under 
tbe  sand,  whether  partially  or  otherwise,  and  in  either  case  he  would  not  reqnire  dnst 
to  be  cast  three  times  on  him. 

Thisconsideration,  as  well  as  the  unity  and  simplicity  it  gives  to  the  ode,  has  induced 
me,  with  mnch  confidenoe,  to  adopt  the  explanation  I  have  given.  The  propriety  of  a 
sea-faring  person  being  appealed  to  consists  in  bis  being  exposedto  risk  of  the  same 
fate  with  the  pevson  who  appeals  to  him. 

ARGUMENT. 

Even  thee,  thon  measnrer  of  earth  and  sea,  thon  connter  of  the  sands,  Archytas,  how 
small  a  portion  of  earth  oontains  thee  now !  It  profits  thee  not  to  have  searched  the 
air  and  traversed  the  heavens  since  thon  wert  to  die.  So  Tantalns,  Tithonns,  and 
Minos  have  died,  and  Pythagoras  too  with  all  his  leaming  hath  gone  down  once  more 
to  the  grave.  Bnt  so  it  is :  all  must  die  alike ;  some  to  make  sport  for  Mars,  some 
Bwallowed  np  in  the  deep :  old  and  yonng  go  crowding  to  the  grave :  none  escape :  I 
too  have  perished  in  the  waters.  Bnt  gmdge  me  not,  thon  mariner,  a  handful  of 
earth :  so  may  the  storm  spend  itself  on  the  woods  while  thou  art  safe  and  thy  mer- 
chandize  increases.  Is  it  a  smaU  matter  with  thee  to  bring  min  on  thy  children  ? 
Tea,  perhaps  retribntion  awaits  thyself :  my  cuTBes  will  be  heard,  and  then  no  atone- 
ment  shall  deliver  thee.  'Tis  bnt  the  work  of  a  moment — thrice  cast  earth  npon  me 
and  hasten  on. 
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Te  maris  et  terrae  numeroque  carentis  arenae 

Mensorem  cohibent,  Archyta, 
Pulveris  exigui  prope  litus  parva  Matinum 

Munera,  nec  quidquam  tibi  prodest 
Aerias  tentasse  domos  animoque  rotundum  5 

Percurrisse  polum  morituro. 
Occidit  et  Pelopis  genitor,  conviva  deorum, 

Tithonusque  remotus  in  auras 
Et  Jovis  arcanis  Minos  admissus^  habentque 

Tartara  Panthoiden  iterum  Orco  lo 

Demissum,  quamvis  clipeo  Trojana  refixo 

Tempora  testatus  nihil  ultra 
Nervos  atque  cutem  morti  concesserat  atrae, 

Judice  te  non  sordidus  auctor 
Naturae  verique.     Sed  omnes  una  manet  nox  15 

Et  calcanda  semel  vid  leti : 
Dant  alios  Puriae  torvo  spectacula  Marti ; 

Exitio  est  avidum  mare  nautis  ^ 

1.  T^nKtrUetterrae]  'Te^isemphatic,  declared  that  he  had  been  EnphorbnB  the 
as  the  abraptness  of  the  opening  requireB.  son  of  P&nthonB  who  fell  in  the  Trojan 
Afifioy  fitrpuy,  Kdfiara  ficrpuy  (Theoc.  war.  In  sapport  of  this  asaertion  he 
xvi.  60),  were  proverbial  ezpressions  for  dumed  as  his  own  a  shield  hnng  np  in  the 
lost  labonr.  See  Pind.  01.  18.  46  and  temple  of  JnnoatArgos^whichwhentaken 
Georg.  ii.  104  sqq. : —  down  proved  to  have  the  name  of  Enphor- 
"  neqne  enim  nnmero  comprendere  bns  engraved  on  it.    The  nearest  transla- 

refert ;  tion  that  I  can  give  of  what  foUows  'qnam- 

Quem  qni  scire  velit,  Libyci  velit  aeqnoris  vis  clipeo/  &c.  is,  ''although,  bv  taking 

idem  down  the  shield  and  testifying  to  the  season 

Bioere  qnam  mnltae  Zephyro  tnrbentur  of  the  Trojan  war,  he  proved  that  he  had 

arenae."  snrrendered  nothing  but  his  sinews  and  his 

Archimedes'  work  6  ^a/u/i(rt}f  may  be  al-  skin  to  death.' 

luded  to  here.    8ee  Dict.  of  Greek  and        11.  quamvUt]   «Thepoet8,togetherwith 

Roman  Biography,  art.  Archimedes.  There  Liv^  and  later  writers,  nse  'qnamvis '  with 

is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Archytas  at->  an  indicative,  and  vice  versd  'quanqnam' 

tempted  the  problem.  with  a  subiunctive  "  (Ee^s  Gram.  1227  b. 

8.  PulverU  exigtd~^parva — Munera"]  note).  [But  the  uaage  is  not  so  absolnte 
See  Introdnction.  *  Munus '  may  be  ren-  as  it  is  here  stated  to  be.]  Horace  nses  the 
dered  as  in  the  Argument. — ['  litus  Mati-  subjunctive  where  the  case  is  strictl^  hypo- 
nnm.'  Ritter  attempts  to  prove  that  the  thetical,  as  C.  iv.  2.  39,  or  where  it  snits 
*litus  Matinum '  is  the  '  Tarentinum  Cala-  the  metre,  as  in  C.  iv.  6.  7. 

briae  litnsy'  but  the  evidence  is  not  suiB-  14.  Jvdiee  te]  See  Introduction. 

cient;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  .  non  eonUdus  auetor  Na^turae  veriqtui^ 

'litus  Matinum  *  is  in  the  Garnuius,  ex-  i.e.  'nomeanteacherof  truth  physical  and 

cept  the  resembhince  of  a  name.J  moral,'  or,  as  we  shonld  say, '  no  mean  au- 

6.  Percurrisee  polum]    "Atque  omne  thority'  on  snch  subjects.    Cicero  says  of 

immensum  peragravit  mente  animoque/'  Phito  (Orat.  c.  3) :  "HaBrerumfbrmas  ap- 

Lucr.  i.  75.  pellat  ideas  ille  non  intelligendi  solum  sed 

9.  3iinos]  Called  by  Hom.  (Odyss.  xix.  edamdicendi  gravissimus  auctoret  magis« 
179)  Aihs  fA€yd\ou  iapitrriis,  the  grandson  ter,"  and  of  Caecilius:  "malus  auctor  La- 
of  him  who  became  judge  in  Hades.  tinitatis  est"  (Ad.  Att.  vii.  3).    "  A  tmst- 

10.  Pantkoiden]  I^hagoras,  in  order  worthy  person,  one  on  whose  evidence  we 
to  prove  his  doctrine  of  metempeychosis,    can  rely,  is  'auctor  idoneus.'    Livy  calls 
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MixtA  senum  ac  juvenum  densentur  funera^  nuUum 

Saeva  eaput  Proserpina  fdgit.  20 

Me  quoque  devexi  rapidus  comes  Orionis 

Illyricis  Notus  obruit  undis. 
At  tu^  nauta^  vagae  ne  parce  malignus  arenae 

Ossibus  et  capiti  inhumato 
Particulam  dare :  sic  quodcimque  minabitur  Eurus  25 

Fluctibus  Hesperiis,  Venusinae 
Plectantur  silvae  te  sospite^  multaque  merces 

Unde  potest  tibi  defluat  aequo 
Ab  Jove  Neptunoque  sacri  custode  Tarenti. 

Negligis  immeritis  nocituram  30 

Postmodo  te  natis  fraudem  committere^  fors  et 

Debita  jura  vicesque  superbae 
Te  maneant  ipsum :  precibus  non  linquar  inultis^ 

Teque  piacula  nuUa  resolvent. 

PolybiuB  *  auctor  non  spernendns,'  a  man  Upbs  yitp  oZros  rwv  Karit  x^oihs  Bt&v 

whose  evideuce  and  staiements  may  be  re-  Hrov  rSt*  fyx^f  Kparhs  ayvlirp  rplxa, 

Hed  on."     (Long  on  Cic.  Verr.  Act.  ii.  5,  The  general  practice  rov  Kvrdpx*<r$ai  r&y 

e,  22  note.)  Up&v  was  to  cnt  off  the  forelock  of  the 

17.  Furiae]    This  name  represents  the  victira.     [He  says  'Proserpina  avoids  or 

Greek  notion  of  the  Erinnyes  as  Uoiifai,  shuns  no  head.'    The  common  form  would 

or  *Af>a2,  the  divinities  which  executed  ven-  be  *  no  head  escapes  (ftigit)  Proserpina.'] 

geance  on  the  guilty,  and  in  that  character  21.  devexi—Orionis]    Orion  sets  about 

stirred  np  strite  as  here  represented.    $o  the  beginuing  of  November,  a  bad  time 

Virgil(Aen.iv.  473,610)  callsthem^Dirae  for  swlors.    C.  iii.  27.  18.     Epod.  iv.  7. 

nltrices;'  and  again  (Aen.  vii.  824) :—  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  719:   "Saevus  ubi  Orion 

«  LuctiBcam  Allecto  diramm  ab  sede  so-  Wbemis  conditur  undis."    • 

romm  [^^-  lUtfricii]    The  waves  of  the  Ha- 

Infemisqufe  ciet  tenebris;  cui  tristia  bella  driatic.    Ritter  infers  from  this  word  that 

Iraeque   insidiaeque   et    crimina   noxia  *^®  speaker  was  wrecked  on  the  IUyrian 

cordi."  «hore.] 

23.  At  tv,  nauia]    A  shipmaster  (see 

See  also  Aen.  xii.  845—852.    '  Spectacula'  Introduction)  may  be  supposed  to  be  pass. 

corresponds  to  C.  i.  2. 87.   *  Avaro  mari/  C.  ing,  and  the  shade  to  appeal  to  him. 

iii.  29.  61,  in  spite  of  which,  with  no  MS.  24.   eapUi  inhumato]      To  avoid  the 

anthority,  or  that  of  but  one  MS.  of  a  hiatus  Pecrlkarap  and  Axt  propose  to  sub- 

laterdate,Lambinus,Cmquius,andothers  gtitute  *  intumulato,'  which  Orelli  thinks 

here  read  'avidis,'  which  is  a  useless  epi-  is  a  word  coined  by  Ovid  (Heroid.  ii.  136) : 

*^^*-  *' Occurramque  oculis    intumulata  tuis." 

19.  denseniur]      «Densere'    occurs  in  Other  hiatuses  occur  C.  ii.  20. 18,  iii.  14. 
liucretins,  Virgil,  and  Tacitus.  n.    Epod.  v.  100,  xiii.  3. 

20.  Proserpina  fugit]    The  perfect  has  25.  nc]    See  note  on  C.  8.  1. 

the  aoristic  sense  here.    The  allusion  is  29.  euttode  Tarentt]  Taras,  the  founder 

explained  by  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  698 :—  of  Tarentum,  was  a  son  of  Ncptune,  who  is 

«*  Nondum  illi  (Didoni)  flavum  Proserpina  represented  on  Tarentine  coins  as  the  tute- 

vertice  crinem  l«r  deity  of  the  place.    ['Negligis— com- 

Abstnlerat  Styjrioque  caput  damnaverat  mittere'  is  an  hypothetical  clause.   See  S. 

Orco."  i.3.29n.] 

T    r»    •     /Ai     fT>i\  T\    i.v                         i.  31-  PoHmodo]    This  belongs  to  ' noci- 

In  Eunp  (Alc.  74)  Death  says  m  respect  toram,'  and  '  te  '^  is  dependent  on  '  natis.' 

to  His  victim,  'Modo'  limits  'post'  to  a   short  time. 

ar^ix»  8*  ^  altr^y  &s  Kardp^wfuu  li^ti'  [*  Fors  *  is  •  misibrtunc.'] 

F 
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Quamquam  festinas  non  est  mora  longa ;  lioebit      35 
Injecto  ter  pulvere  curras. 

[35.  licehlt .  .  .  currcu]  *  You  may  nm.'  "  Eripe  me  his  inTicte  malis,  aut  tn  mihi 

Ritter,  following  his  notion  that  the  man  terram 

was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  IUyricum,  Ii^jice  namque  potes." 

aays  that  'licebit'  is  nsed  because  Horace  The  watchman  speaking  of  the  corpse  of 

speaks  of  what  the  *  nauta '  must  do  when  Polyneices  says,  Aeirr^  8*  6.yo5  iptirfovros 

he  reaches  the  IUyrian  shore,  where  he  &,  i^y  nSvis  (Soph.  Ant.  256).    The  chief 

supposes  the  man's  body  to  be.   One  blun-  object  in  respect  to  the  burial  of  the  dead 

der  begets  another.      As   to    'licebit—  was  that  the  face  should  be  covered  (Cic. 

curraa,'  see  Epod.  xv.  19.]  de  Leg.  ii.  22).     The  word   •curras'  U 

36.  Injecto  ter  pulverej    The  number  against  the  notion  of  the  'nauta'  being 

threeisfamiliarinallreligiousceremonies.  at  sea,  as  supposed  by  the  theory  Oielli 

Virg.  (Aen.  vi.  365) :—  favours  (see  Introduction). 
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In  the  year  of  the  city  730  an  army  was  sent  into  Arabia  Feliz  by  Augustus  undor 
Aelius  Gbllus,  who  was  governor  of  Egypt.  The  force  chiefly  consisted  of  troops  sta- 
tioned  in  that  province  (Strabo,  p.  819  :  TfiAXos  AtKios  /A^pti  rrjs  if  Kty{nrrpf  ^poupas  tls 
r^y  *Apa$lcaf  4fi$a\<lfv :  and  p.  780) ;  but  the  prospect  of  wealth  the  expedition  held  out, 
from  the  indefinite  knowledge  then  possessed  of  the  conntry,  attracted  young  men  at 
Romeand  indnced,  it  would  seem,  Iccius,  a  man  of  studious  habits,  to  join  it.  The  ex- 
pedition  was  attended  with  disaster,  and  the  groater  part  of  the  force  perished.  Iccius 
survived,  and  we  flnd  Horace  writing  to  him  a  few  years  later  as  Agrippa's  steward  in 
Sicily  (Epp.  i.  12).  Beyond  this  nothing  is  known  of  Icdns.  Mnch  has  been  said 
about  his  being  avaricious,  and  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  anthor  of  his  life  in  the 
Biographical  Dictionary  usually  referred  to  in  these  notes,  who  says  that  both  in 
this  ode  and  the  epistle  "  Horace  reprehends  pointedly  but  delicately  in  locins  an  inor- 
dinate  desire  for  wealth."  I  do  not  think  this  idea  would  have  presented  itself  to  so 
many  minds  if  the  Scholiasts  had  not  made  such  remarks  as  these:  "Ad  Iccium 
scribit  quem  miratur  philosophiae  intermisso  stndio  repcnte  se  ad  militarem  vitam 
contulisse  cupiditate  divitiarum." — "Parsimoniam  laudat  cnm  mordacitate"  (Acron). 
"  Per  quod  videtur  concupisccre  divitias  Arabum." — "  Inconstantiae  reprehendit  qui 
per  avaritiam  philosophiae  studium  militia  mutavit"  (Porphyrion).  Such  remarks 
prove  nothing  and  throw  no  light  upon  fiorace's  meaning.  The  polnt  is  not  worth 
discussing  as  respects  the  unknown  Iccius ;  but  the  character  of  the  ode  is  lost  in  this 
view  of  it.  It  is  a  piece  of  good-tempered  jocular  ii^ony,  of  which  the  point  lies  in 
the  man  of  books  going  forth  as  a  conqueror  to  subdue  flerce  nations  nntamed  before, 
and  to  retum  kden  with  the  spoils  of  the  East.  Iccius  may  have  been  of  a  restless 
character  and  not  easily  satisfied  with  his  position,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  language  of 
the  epistle ;  but  that  scarcely  affects  the  spirit  of  this  ode,  in  which  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  thing  serions  expressed  or  intended.  Later  times  have  seen  yonng 
and  chivalrous  men  hastening  to  an  £1  Dorado  in  expectation  of.wealth  and  dis- 
tinction,  and  finding  nothing  but  disappointment,  and  such  appears  to  have  been  the 
case  on  tho  occasion  of  this  expcdition  into  Arabia. 

Jacobs  has  discussed  these  two  poems  in  his  Lect.  Yenusinae,  Art.  i.,  reprinted  ftom 
the  Rhein.  Mus.  1828.  As  the  expedition  was  some  time  preparing,  it  is  not  clear  whether 
this  ode  was  written  A.r.c.  730,  the  year  of  the  expedition,  or  a  year  or  two  earlier. 
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ABGUMENT. 

What>  Iccius,  alter  all  dost  thou  grudge  the  Arabs  their  wealth,  and  prepare  chidnB 
fbr  the  princes  of  Sabaea  and  the  fierce  Mede  ?  Which  of  the  fair  bEirbarians  dost 
thou  mean  to  bring  home  for  thy  bed,  or  what  royal  page  for  thy  table  ?  Sure, 
rivers  shall  flow  back  to  their  mountains  and  the  Tiber  tui-n  again,  if  Iccius  can 
desert  his  books  to  put  on  the  breastplate. 

Icci,  beatis  nunc  Arabum  mvides 
Grazis^  et  acrem  militiam  paras 
Non  ante  devictis  Sabaeae 
Regibus,  horribilique  Medo 
Nectis  catenas  ?     Quae  tibi  virginum  5 

Sponso  necato  barbara  serviet  ? 
Fuer  quis  ex  aula  capillis 

Ad  cyathum  statuetur  unctis, 
Doctus  sagittas  tendere  Sericas 
Arcu  patemo  ?     Quis  neget  arduis  10 

Pronos  relabi  posse  rivos 

Montibus  et  Tiberim  reverti, 
Cum  tu  coemptos  undique  nobilis 

1.  nunc']  This  word  ezpresses  surprise,  9.  saffiitas  tendere]    For  'arcum  ten- 

'  what  now !  to  belie  all  expectations  and  dere.'     Virgil  also  says   (Aen.  iz.  606), 

abandon  all  your  pursuits !'  'spicula  tendere  comu,'  and  (Aen.  y.  508) 

3.  Sabaeae']  The  Romans  had  posscssion  'pariterqueoculostelumquetetendit.'  [See 

of  parts  of  Arabia   Petraea  but  not  of  C.  i.  12.  56,  iii.  29.  27,  as  to  the  name 

Arabia  Feliz.    Hence  he  says —  Seres.    Tbe  Seres  produced  the  best  iron, 

"Intactisopulentior  ^?«  ^1,^°^'  ^'  ^'  ^  *^-  ^*»  ^««*^  ^^ 

Thesauris  Arabum."  .,    '-L  ,  r-  •     -,      mu 

11.  JPronoe  relabi  potee  nvoe]      The 

(C.  iii.  24. 1.)     The  '  horrible  Mede/  that  phrase   &vw    irorafiuy   beoame  a  proverb 

is   the    I^rthian,   is  only  introduced  to  from  Euripides  (Med.  410) :  &yw  irorafAuw 

lieighten  the  colouring  of  the  picture.  Up&v  xc^povcri  irayaL     Demosthenes  uses 

6.  Quae — virginum — barbara]  A  very  the  ezpression  (De  F.  L.,  Reiske,  433. 25), 
nncommon  construction  (like  rls  ia/Bpuy ;)  &\A^  8^a  Hu»  iroTafJMy  iKtivri  ry  rifji4pif 
for  'quae  virgo  barbara'  or  <quae  yirginum  irirrcs.  Cic.  ad  Att.  zv.  4 :  "  Si  vero  etiam 
barbuiirum.'   There  is  humour  in  the  ques-  Carfulenus :  &y«  woraiutv." 

tion,  as  if  Iccius  had  only  to  choose  for  him-        13.  nobilis  Panaeti']   Horace  might  in- 

self  some  royal  damsel  whose  betrothed  he  tend  this  epithet  for  '  libros '  or  '  Panaeti.' 

was  to  bIav  with  his  own  hand,  and  an  It  will  suit  either,  since  the  accnsative 

Eastem  page  of  great  beauty  brought  from  plural  is  written  in  the  MSS.    '  es,' '  eis '  or 

his  native  wilds  to  wait  upon  one  of  the  '  is.'    Bentley  connects  it  with  the  Stoic : 

princes  of  this  happy  land.  but  whether  he  is  nght  or  wrong  in  his 

7.  Puer  ex  aula]  These  words  are  to  be  conclusion,  his  reason  is  bad :  "  ne  '  libros ' 
taken  t4)gether.  Boys  whose  office  it  ^iis  dnplice  epitheto  accumulemus:"  'coemp- 
to  ponr  out  the  wine  are  called  in  inscrip-  tos'  is  not  an  epithet,  and  thcre  was  no 
tions  •  pueri  a  cyatbo*  or  *  ad  cyathnm,'  or  reason  why  Horace  should  not  say  'nobiles 
*  ab  argento  potorio,'  *  ad  argentum  poto-  libros  cofimptos '  iii  the  sense  *  quos  coc- 
rium,' 'apotione/andsoforth.  Feaspeaks  misti'  if  he  had  pleased.  Orelli  agrees 
of  a  very  elegant  picture  of  a  boy  in  the  with  Bentley.  [Ritter  has  'nobiles,'  which 
act  of  ponring  wine,  which  was  dug  up  at  is  better.] 

Bomeinl780.     [Comp.  Sneton.  Caesar,  c.        14.  Socraticam  et  domum]     Socrates' 
49,  *  nd  cvathnm  stetisse.']  School,  as  Plato,  Xenophon,  &e.     Cicero 

r   2 
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Libros  Panaeti  Socraticam  et  domum 

Mutare  loriois  Hiberis  15 

Pollicitos  meliora  tendis  ? 

■peaks  of  the  'fiunilia  Peripfttetioonun '  Cioero  profesaeB  to  foUow  him  as  his  chiel 

(Div.  ii.  1) ;  and  Horace  sapposes  himself  guide.    He  lived  in  the  second  oentory 

to  be  ukeid  '  qno  me  dnce»  (pio  Lare  tnter '  b.c,  was  intimate  irith  the  yonnger  Setpio 

rEpp.  i.  1.  13).      FBnaetins  of  Rhodes  Africanns,  and  his  lectnres  were  attended 

(Cioero»  De  Ott,  iii.  2)  left  an  nnfinished  by  P.  Bntilins  Rnfns. 
treatise  'de  officiis'  in  three  books,  and 
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A  fragment  of  one  of  Alcman's  poems  (10  Bergk)  nms  K6rpop  Ifit^hp  XtwMa  acal 
ndi^w  Tcpf^^vToy,  and  of  Sappho'8  (7  Bergk),  Ij  vt  K&rpos  ^  Tld^s  1t  ndtHfpfus.  A 
longer  fragment  of  Anacreon  (2  Bergk),  containing  an  invocation  to  .Baochns  on 
behalf  of  Cleobnlus,  is  nsnally  qnoted  in  oonnexion  with  this  ode,  bnt  it  is  not  impro- 
bable  that  the  main  incident  of  a  kdy  sacrificing  or  dedicating  a  little  chapel  to  Yenus 
is  taken  from  life. 

ARGUMENT. 

Royal  VennSj  leave  thy  beloved  Cypms  and  come  dwell  in  Glyoera'8  temple.  Let 
Ix>ve  come  with  thee,  and  the  Graces,  and  Nymphs,  and  Yooth  who  is  unlovely 
withont  thee,  and  Mercnry  too. 

O  Vbnus,  regpina  Cnidi  Paphique, 
Speme  dilectam  Cypron,  et  vocantis 
Ture  te  multo  Glycerae  decoram 
Transfer  in  aedem. 
Fervidus  tecum  puer  et  solutis  5 

Gratiae  zonis  properentque  Nymphae 
Et  parum  comis  sine  te  Juventas 
Mercuriusque. 

2,  Speme  diUetcm  Cypron]    This  can  ne8,etqaarevirg^nes,Bolntaqneacperlncida 

hardlyfail  to  have  been  taken  from  the  veste?"    Pansanias  (ix.  85.6)  says  that 

above  fhigment — Khrpov  lu^prhv  Kiiroitra,  thc  older  painters  and  sculptors  represented 

[Tbere  was-  a  famons  statue  of  Venus,  a  them  clothed,  bnt  the  lateronesinhistime 

naked  figure,  the  work  of  Praxiteles,  at  naked,  ol  Z\  tifrrtpov  ovk  oTSa  4^*  Sr^  firra- 

Cnidos,  which  pilgrims  went  to  see  (Luciun,  fitfiK^KOiri    rh    <rxi}MA    atn-ais.      Xdptrea 

"Epwrcf,  ii.  897,  HeroBt.).]  yovv  ol  kot*  ifi^  fvXatrtrSv  rc  icflU  hfpa/pov 

4.  aedem]  The  humblest  houses  had  yvfivds,  See  C.  i.  4.  6;  iii.  19.  16;  iv. 
their  little  chapel  set  apart  for  an  image.  7.  6. 

Tibullus  alludes  to  this  (i.  10.  20) —  7.  Et  parum  eomie  eine  ie  Jtiveniae'] 

"  Tunc  meUus  tenuere  fidem,  cum  paupere  ^ee  Homer  (Hymn  to  ApoUo,  195) :  IJ^n  rc 

^i^-  Aths    Bvydrvp    r^     A^pooin|.       Fmtarch 

StSit  in  exigu.  lignea.  >eAe  ieus."  (Co.gj.gdia  Pr-cept..  Introd.)  explain.  the 

.  oombmation  of  Venus  and  Mercnry  and 

5.  solutis  Oratiae  zonie'}  The  Graces  as  the  others  thus,  ol  waXatol  rf  *A^po9trp 
Scneca  saw  them  were  always  painted  and  rhv  'Epfxriv  <rvyKaBllipwray  &s  rrjs  wtpt 
sculptured  with  loose  ana  transparent  rhv  ydfiov  riZovTJs  fid\t<rra  ?i6yov  ZtofiiyifSt 
drapery  (De  Beneflc.  i.  c.  3)  :  "  Quare  tres  r-fiv  rc  IlcitfJI»  koL  rh.s  Xiotras  Iva  irc{0or> 
Gratiae  et  quasi  sorores  sunt,  ct  quare  ma-  rcf  liiairpdrr»vrcu  rtap*  aXA^Aa»y  A  /So^ 
nibus  impleiis,  qnare  ridentes,  qnare  juvc-  Aovrai  fjAi  /Mtx^fi*'^'  f^^^^  ^iXorcucovrrfft. 
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In  A-ir.c.  726  (25tii  October),  Angostas  dedicated  a  temple  with  a  library  attacbed, 
whicb  he  had  bnilt  in  honoar  of  Apollo,  on  the  Palatine  hill,  to  commemorate  his  vic- 
toiy  at  Actinm  (Suet.  Octav.  29,  Dion  Cass.  liii.  1).  After  tbe  ceremonies  of  the  day  of 
dedication  were  over,  we  may  snppoee  Horaoe  putting  in  bis  own  claim  to  the  god's 
faToor  in  tbis  ode,  in  which  he  represents  bimself  as  offering  a  libation  (whether  in 
private  or  at  the  temple  is  nncertain),  aad  asking  for  that  which  according  to  Jnvenal 
(x.  356)  should  be  the  end  of  all  prayer,  '  mens  sana  m  corpore  sano  ! ' 

ARGUMENT. 

What  aakfl  the  poet  with  his  libation  of  Apollo  ?  not  cnps,  or  herds,  or  gold  and  ivory, 
or  rich  fidds.  Let  tbose  who  may  prune  Calenian  vines,  and  rich  merchants  drink 
rich  wine  out  of  cups  of  gold,  favourites  of  heaven,  who  traverse  the  deep  in  safety. 
My  food  18  the  olive,  the  chicory,  and  mallow.  Let  me  ei^joy  what  I  have,  thou  son 
of  Lato,  Bound  in  body  and  mind,  and  let  my  age  pass  with  honour  and  the  lyre. 

QuiD  dedicatum  poscit  Apollineiu 
Vates  ?  quid  orat  de  patera  novum 
Fundens  liquorem  ?    Non  opimae 
Sardiniae  segetes  feraces^ 
Non  aestuosae  grata  Calabriae  5 

Armenta^  non  aurum  aut  ebur  Indicum^ 
Non  rura  quae  Liris  quieta 
Mordet  aqua  tacitumus  amnis. 
Premant  Calena  falce  quibus  dedit 
Fortuna  vitem,  dives  et  aureis  lo 

Mercator  exsiccet  culullis 
Vina  Syra  reparata  merce^ 

1.  dedicatum]   This  word  is  applied  to  "adunca  dextera  fidce 

the  god  as  well  as  his  temple.    So  Cic.  de  Qua  modo  luxuriem  premit  et  spatiantia 

N.  D.  u.  23,  says,  "nt  Fides  ut  Mens  quas        passim 

in  Capitolio  dedicatas  videmus  proxime  a  Brachia  compesdt.'' 

M.  Aemilio  Scauro."  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  637  :—  « Vitem'  is  govemed  both  by  'premant' 

-Tequoquemagnifica,Concordia,dedicat  ^^  'f^^^V  ^l^^t^  ^[^1"  'Calenam' 

aede  "^    Calena.'    But,  though  the  omission  of 

Livia,  quam  caro  praestitit  illa  viro."  the  mark  which  usiwlly  represents  the  final 

.  <  m    18  so  common  that  it  proves  nothing 

5.  Calabriae'}  C.  ii.  6. 10;  Epod.  i.  27  n.  in  exceptional  cases,  yet  thero  is  no  reason 

[6.  ebur  Indicum]  *  Indicum'  may  be  to  suppose  the  copylBts  of  all  existing  and 

merely  a  poetical  omament.    The  Boman  known  MSS.  made  the  omission  in  this  in- 

ivory  came  from  Afnca,  more  probably  stance.  But  none  read  <  Calenam.'  'Falce,' 

than  from  India ;  but  ivory  may  have  come  moreover,  is  much  less  otiose  (redundant) 

firom  India  also  in  Horace^s  time.]  with  the  epithet  than  without ;  and,  not- 

9.  JPrematU]  Virgil  uses  this  word  in  witlistandingBentley^sdistinctionbetween 

tbe  same  sense  (Georg.  i.  156) :  **  et  ruris  fixtures  and  moveable  instruments,   the 

opaci  Falce  premes  umbras;"  and  Ovid  expression  '  Calena  fidce '  is  as  appropriate 

(Met.  ziv.  628)  :—  as  'praelo  Caleno  ^  above  (20.  9),  or  '  Laes* 
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Dis  carus  ipsis^  quippe  ter  et  quater 
Anno  revisens  aequor  Atlanticum 

Impune.     Me  pascunt  olivae^  15 

Me  cichorea  levesque  malvae. 
Prui  paratis  et  valido  mihi, 
Latoe^  dones,  et  precor  integra 
Cum  mente,  nec  turpem  senectam 

Degere  nec  cithara  carentem.  20 

trygonia  amphora,' '  Sabinadiota,'  'Graeca  foroe  of  bartering  in  this  word,  as  in  &Kra- 

testa,'  where  to  the  press  that  makes  or  yopdCtffSai.     (Sce  0.  i.  37.  24  n.)     '  Mer- 

the  vessel  which  contains  the  wine  is  ap-  cator'  was  a  dealer  in  wares,  who  generally 

plied  the  name  of  the  wine  itself.  sailed  or  travelled  with  his  goods   into 

12.   Vina  Sifra  reparata  merce]  Wine  foreign  parts  to  dispose  of  them.      The 

taken  in  exchange  for  Syrian  goods,  which  mention  of  the  Atlantic  is  out  of  pUce  im- 

include  all  tho  costly  merchandize  of  the  mediatelyafter 'Syramerce'— butasusual 

Eapt,  elsewhere   called   'Tyriae   merces.'  Horace  does  not  aim  at  strict  accuracy. 

The  seaports  of  Syria  were  entrepdts  for  '  Aequor    Atlanticum '    suited    his  vcrse. 

goods  ih>m  and  for  the  East. — Though  The  travelling  mercliants  are  ofben  referred 

Horace  uses  many  words  compounded  with  to  by  Horace.    See  C.  i.  1.  16;  iii.  24.  40. 

<  re/  without  auy  perceptible  differenoe  of  S.  i.  1.  6,  4.  29.    £pp.  i.  1.  45, 16.  71. 
meaning  from  the  simple  words,  as  '  re-         [18.  ef]  The  conjecture  of  Lambinus ; 

tractare/    '  resecare/   *  resolvere/  '  revin-  but  the  MSS.  authority  is  in  favour  of  *at/ 

oere/  '  renare/  '  remittere/  there  is   the  which  KeUer  and  Ritter  have.] 
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Thifl  ode  has  caused  the  commentators  much  trouble.  Whether  it  was  meant  to  be 
an  introduction  to  some  poem  Horace  wrote  or  intended  to  write  on  one  of  the  events 
of  the  day,  or  what  sort  of  song  he  was  asked  for  and  by  whom,  are  all  qnestions  that 
have  been  freely  discussed.  The  question  tums  in  the  first  instance  on  the  word  with 
which  the  ode  begins.  The  Scholiasts  read  '  Poscimur,'  on  which  Acron's  comment  is 
'  poscebatur  dicta  sua  edere ;'  Porphyrion'8  '  Ezigitur  a  nobis  ut  canamus.'  But  a 
large  number  of  MSS.  have  '  Poscimus,'  which  Bentley  adopts  after  Lambinus  and  all 
the  older  editions.  (Cruquius,  however,  following  his  Blandinian  MS.,  reads  '  Posci- 
mur.')  With  that  reading  the  ode  becomes  a  mere  invocation  of  the  Muse,  which  would 
suit  any  poem  or  any  subject.  With  '  Poscimur/  which  I  have  followed  most  of  the 
modem  editors  in  adopting,  there  is  stiU  no  clue  whatever  to  the  occasion  of  the  ode, 
and  the  Scholiasts'  remarks  do  not  help  us.  I  see  no  grounds  for  Dillenbr.'s  supposi- 
tion  that  on  some  important  oocasion  Horacewas  asked  towrite  a  poem,  and  wrotethia 
short  ode  to  deprecate  such  a  demand,  and  to  show  that  his  muse  was  not  suited  to  such 
themes.  I  have  no  doubt '  poscimur '  is  the  true  reading,  and  it  may  mean  merely  that 
the  poetic  '  afflatus '  was  on  him.  The  abruptness  of  the  opening  fkvours  that  notion. 
See  note  on  v.  2. 

ARGUMENT. 

I  am  asked  to  sing.    If  I  have  ever  oomposed  a  song  that  shall  not  die,  with  thee  my 
lyre,  come  help  me  to  a  Latin  song— thou  whom  Alcaeus  did  first  touch,  who  in  the 
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field  or  on  the  deep  still  smig  of  Liber,  the  Muses,  Venus  and  her  son,  and  Lycns  with 
dark  eyes  and  hair.  Thoa  glory  of  Phoebns,  welcome  at  the  tables  of  the  gods,  thou 
oooBoler  of  my  toils,  help  me  whenever  I  shall  invoke  thee. 

PosciMXTR.     Si  qnid  vacui  sub  umbra 
Lusimus  tecmn  quod  et  hunc  in  annum 
Vivat  et  plures,  age  dic  Latinum^ 

Barbite,  carmen, 
Lesbio  primum  modulate  civi,  5 

Qui  ferox  bello  tamen  inter  arma, 
Sive  jactatam  religarat  udo 

Litore  navim^ 
Liberum  et  Musas  Veneremque  et  illi 
Semper  haerentem  puerum  canebat  lo 

Et  Lycum  nigris  oculis  nigroque 

Crine  decorum. 
O  decus  Phoebi  et  dapibus  supremi 
Grata  testudo  Jovis,  o  laborum 
Dulce  lenimen,  mihi  cumque  salve  15 

Bite  vocanti. 

1.  Powimur]  See  Introdnction. — ^'nm-     C.  ii.  18.  26.] 

bra'   Bentley  chang^  into   'antro.'     He        10.  haerentem]  This  verb  *hAerere'  is 

does  not  qnarrei  with  '  nmbra/  bnt  finding  nsed  by  Horace  with  a  dative  as  here,  and 

*  antro '  in  one  MS.  he  embraoes  it  with  S.  i.  10.  49 ;  or  with  an  ablative  with  'in/ 

both  his  arms :  *'  Non  possnmus  non  am-  as  S.  i.  3.  32 ;  or  withoat '  in/  as  C.  i.  2.  9. 

babns  nlnis  eam  amplecti."    Cnnningham,  S.  ii.  8.  205. 

his  foe,  is  here  his  only  follower  I  believe,         15.  cumque]  As  'qnandoque  '  is  put  for 

though  Bentley  proves  satisfiictorily  by  'quandocumque' (see  Index), 'cumque' is 

twenty  quotations  that  poets  do  sometimes  put  for  '  cumcumque'  or  'quumquumque/ 

compose  their  verses  in  caves.  which  occurs  in  Lucret.  ii.  113 :  — 

2.  quod  et  huncin  annuml  It  has  been  ,,n     .        i  .  ^      r    i      • 
dUpnted  whether  theee  wo4.  belong  to       *^^^^'''^'  *""•  '^*""'  "^^  •'"°""' 
'lusimns' or  to 'carmen.'    Itakethemto        t«?««i.?^2!L^.,«+  ^a:i  ..««  «.,.„«„  a^^ 
bdong  to  the  fonner.    Horace  seems  to        I»~rti  flmdmit  radii  per  opaca  domo- 

mean   that  he  feels  impelled    to  higher 

Btrains  than  he  had  yet  practised,  and  he  'Cnmque'  belongs  to   'vocanti.'     [Rit- 

calls  on  his  lyre  to  help  him.    'Barbitos'  ter  explains  'cumque'  thus :   <mihi,  qui- 

is  used  as  a  feminine  nonn  by  the  early  cnmque    sum/    that     is^    'cujuscamque 

Qreek  writers.    The  name  of  Lycus  ap-  pretii  sum ;'  and  he  says  that  *  cumque'  as 

pears  in  a  fragment  of  Alcaens  (57  Bergk),  an  enclitic  cannot  refer  to  what  foUows  it. 

qnoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pind.  01.  x.  15 :  AU  the  other  examples  in  Horace  of '  cum- 

oifK  ^it  Aixoy  ip  Mota-ats  iKiy».    Cicero  que '  are  preceded  by  some  form  of '  qui/ 

(de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  28)  says,  "Naevus  in  or  by  'quando/   itself  a  form  of  *qni.' 

articulo  pueri  delectat  Alcaeum.    At  est  Lachmann  (Lucretius  v.  311)  made  the 

corporis  macnla  naevus:  illi  tamen  lumen  absurd  conjecture  'medicumque'  for  'mihi 

videbatur."  cumque.'    I  think  Ritter^s  explanation  is 

5.  modulate']  See  C.  i.  1.  24n.  right.     The  translation  is»   'acoept  my 

[7.  sive]  'Sive'  must  be  supplied  before  gpreeting,  such  as  I  am,  when  I  duly  invoke 

-'interarma.'    As  to  Alcaeus, '  the  Lesbian  thee.'     Comp.  Virgil,  Acn.  xi.  97,  '  Salve 

citizen,'  see  Herodotus  v.  95,  and  Horace,  aet«mum  mihi,  maxiine  Palla.'] 
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The  extant  eleg^es  properly  attribnted  to  TibullTis  mention  only  two  mistresses  of  his, 
uuder  the  names  of  Delia  and  Nemesis,  and  these  are  the  only  two  that  Orid  mentions 
in  the  beautiftd  elegy  he  wrote  on  that  poefs  death  (Amor.  iii.  9.  81,  55  sqq.).  Of  the 
person  he  calls  Delia  he  was  enamoured  dtiring  the  earlier  part  of  his  life ;  of  Kemesis 
during  his  later  years.  He  died  between  thirty  and  forty,  about  the  same  time  as  Yirg^L 
Much  has  been  written  to  prove  that  the  Glycera  of  this  ode  stands  for  Delia  (see  par- 
ticularly  Spohn  de  A.  Tibulli  vita  et  carm.  p.  50,  96,  who  believes  that  Delia,  Kemesis, 
Glycera,  Neaera— a  name  occurring  only  in  the  third  book,  which  Tlbullus,  it  is  pretty 
certain,  did  not  write,  were  all  the  same  woman).  Others  have  identified  Glyoera  with 
Nemeffls,  on  account  of  the  number  and  quantity  of  the  syllables  being  the  same,  and 
the  epithets  TibuUus  applies  to  her, '  avara,'  'rapaz,'  'saeva,'  *  dura,'  which  correspond 
to  Horaoe's  '  immitis.'  Dissen  is  certain  that  Glycera  is  ndther  Delia  nor  Nemesis,  but 
another  mistress  otherwise  unknown.  Orelli  is  of  the  same  opinion,  but  adds  that  thoee 
who  thus  attempt  to  settle  to  a  nicety  the  loves  of  Roman  gentlemen,  and  protend  to 
know  more  about  them  than  they  have  told  us,  only  create  a  smile  among  those  who 
have  lived  long  in  France  or  Italy — ^implying  that  his  countrymen  were  bad  judges  of 
the  amuseroents  of  their  more  gallant  neighbours.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  'Hbullus 
wrote  the  pitiful  elegies  Horace  speaks  of.  Glycera  is  one  of  Horace'8  favourite  names, 
and  cannot  be  taken  for  a  real  name  here  or  elsewhere.  It  occurs  in  Flautus  (MiL 
Glor.  ii.  5.  26)  aud  Martial  (xiv.  187).  Whether  the  person  had  any  more  reality  than 
the  name  or  the  verses,  is,  I  think,  doubtful.  That  Tibullus  wrote  elegies,  that  he  was 
not  rarely  crossed  in  love,  and  that  he  was  on  some  occasion  in  a  desponding  humour, 
are  facts  sufficient  to  form  a  probable  foundation  for  this  good-tempered  little  poem. 
Whoever  goes  further  than  this  will  find  he  is  out  of  his  depth. 

Horaoe  was  much  attached  to  Tibullus,  who  was  a  favourite  with  his  contemporaries. 
To  him  was  addressed  the  fourth  epistle  of  the  first  book. 

ARGUMENT. 

Come,  Albios,  do  not  be  drawling  pitifril  poetry  upon  Glycera,  because  she  prefers  a 
younger  man  to  you.  Pretty  Lycoris  loves  Cyma,  Cyrus  inclines  to  PholoS,  who 
admires  the  vnlgar  sinner  as  the  she-goat  loves  the  wolf.  Such  are  Love's  divernons, 
bringing  opposites  under  the  yoke  together.  Soit  happened  to  me — a  tender  heart 
was  attached  to  me,  while  I  could  not  free  myself  firom  the  fetters  of  Myrtale,  more 
cruel  thau  the  waves  of  the  Hadriatic. 

Albi^  ne  doleas  plus  nimio  memor 
Immitis  Glycerae,  neu  miserabiles 
Decantes  elegos  cur  tibi  junior 

Laesa  praeniteat  fide. 
Insignem  tenui  fronte  Lycorida  5 

3.  etM*]  '  Cur,'  or  '  quur,  is  formed  from  tuous  sense.     The  Germans    compare  it 

'  qui '  (Key's  Gr.  316),  aud  has  the  force  of  with  their  word  '  hersingen.'    It  oocurs 

'quod'  here,  as  in  iSpp.  i.  8.  10,  and  in  £pp.  i.  1.64.] 

Cicero  (Att.  iii.  13) :  "quod  me  accusascur  6.  ienui  fi^onte^  A  low  forehead  was 

hunc  meum  casum  tiun  graviter  feram  consideredabeauty,andthewomenbraided 

debes  igfuoscere."  their  hair  accordingly,  as  appears  in  some 

[3.  Decantet]  This  word  is  here  used,  statues,  among  others  in  the  so-called  Isis 

as  Cicero  uscs  it  (Or.  ii.  18),  in  a  oontemp-  of  the  British  Museum.    The  same  appears 
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Cyri  torret  amor,  Cyrue  in  asperam 
Declinat  Pholoen ;  sed  prius  Apulis 

Jungentur  capreae  lupis 
Quam  turpi  Fholoe  peeeet  adultero. 
Sic  visum  Veneri,  cui  placet  impares  lo 

Formas  atque  animos  sub  juga  aenea 

Saevo  mittere  cum  joco. 
Ipsum  me,  melior  cum  peteret  Venus, 
Grata  detinuit  compede  Myrtale 
Libertina,  fretis  acrior  Hadriae  15 

Curvantis  Calabros  sinus. 

to  have  been  considered  an  attraction  in  saeh  as  Horace  describes.    See  C.  ii.  6. 

men.    Epp.  i.  7. 26 :  "  rcddea — nigros  an-  8.  Jungentur  capreae  lupis]  This  is  a 

gustairontecapillos."  Intellectnal  beauty,  common  hyperbole.    Ep.  xvi.  30:   "Ko- 

as  we  Yiew  it>  in  men  is  better  described  by  vaque    monstra  junxerit  libidine   Mirus 

Pliny,  Epist.  iii.  6.  2 :  **  rari  et  cedentes  amor/'  &c.    Arist.  Pax,  1076 :  irply  xtv 

cspilli;  lata  fh>ns."  \{kos  olv  tfieyaiot. 

7.  Cynu  in  atperetm  DeeUnat  Fholoen']  14.  compede]  This  word  is  used  twice 

Heyne,  on  'Hball.  i.  8,  has  been  at  pains  to  again  by  Horace  in  the  singular  number : 

ahow  that  Horace'8  Pholo3  and  the  heroine  "  grata  compede  vinctum"  (C.  iv.  11. 24) ; 

of  that  elegy  are  identical ;  and  Broukhu-  **  nivali  compede  vinctus  '*  (Epp.  i.  3.  3) ; 

sius  identifies  Cyrus  with  her  lover  Mara-  and  once  by  Tibullus  :  **  Spes  etiam  valida 

thus.    Any  one  who  reads  Horace'8  words  solatur  compede  vinctum "    (ii.   6.    25). 

witb   his  eyes  open  will  see  that   he  is  Bentley  has  quoted  several  inscriptions  to 

making  names  for  a  case  of  common  occur-  show  that  Myrtale  was  a  common  name 

renoe ;  and  whoever  reads  TibuUus^  elegy,  among  freedwomen.    [<  Curvantis :'  see  C. 

will  see  that  he  is  not  plcading  for  a  Cyrus  iv.  6. 14.] 


CAEMEN  XXXIV. 

If  Horaoe  had  any  serioua  meaning  in  this  ode,  as  I  think  he  had,  it  1s  to  be  supposed 
he  wrote  it  under  some  impulse  of  consdence,  which  told  him  that  he  had  beeu  too  care- 
lesB  of  that  soverdgn  power  which  govems  all  things.  The  language,  though  impulsivey 
appears  genuine ;  and  whether  it  was  through  the  phenomenon  here  mentioned  or  any 
other  cause  that  his  mind  was  impressed,  he  seems  to  express  more  than  merely  poetical 
feeling;  and  the  power  acknowledged  is  not  that  conventional  Fortune  of  the  next  ode, 
but  the  Supreme  Being  who  declares  his  cxistence  by  the  voice  of  conscienoe,  throngh 
sudden  impressions  and  startling  signs,  such  as  under  someform  or  other  we  may  believe 
Horaoe  was  struck  with. 

I  believe  Baxter  was  the  first  from  the  word  '  apicem '  (v.  14)  to  suppose  an  allusion 
to  the  Parthians  and  the  transfer  of  the  power  from  Phraates  to  Tiridates,  or  back  firom 
Tiridates  to  Pliraates.  This  opinion  is  generally  adopted  now,  and  Buttmann  has  given 
it  his  sanction.  He  says  **  apex  is  the  peculiar  name  for  the  head-dress  of  the  Persian 
kings;  and,  just  about  the  time  when  by  the  most  probable  calculation  the  odesof  this 
book  mnst  have  been  wiitten,  a  revolution  took  place  in  the  Parthian  empire,  the  most 
powerfdl  state  in  the  world  next  to  Bome,  whereby  Tiridates  was  dethroned  and  diiven 
out  of  the  conntry,  and  Phraates  was  re-established  in  his  stead.'*  More  weight  I  think 
is  given  to  these  words  than  they  deserve.    Chronologically  considered  they  must  be 
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allowed  to  be  very  loose.  The  tranalator  of  Battmaim'8  artidie  in  the  Cambridge 
Fhilologtcal  Museam  (May,  1832)  destroys  his  theory  completely  by  Bayingv  "  there  can 
be  little  doubt  too  that  Horace  was  aUo  thinking  of  the  omen  of  LnduB  Tarqninins  : 
the  image  and  the  ezpressions 

— — '  hinc  apicem  rapax 
Fortnna  cum  stridore  acnto 

SustuUt'— 

dearly  allude  to  the  eagle  that  carried  up  his  bonnet  'cum  magno  dangore,'  as  Livy 
tells  the  story ;  and,  thongh  Livy  calls  the  bonnet  a  '  pileus/  Cicero  (De  Legg.  i.  1)  nses 
the  very  word  '  apex.' "  It  is  not  probable  that  Horace  meant  to  allude  to  both  these 
historical  facts  together^  but  more  likely  that  he  intended  neither  the  one  nor  the  other; 
and  that  the  'dilogpa'  supposed  has  been  too  hastily  taken  np  firom  Baxter,  who  finds 
these  double  meanings  at  every  turu. 

ARGUMENT. 

Cardess  of  Heaven  I  have  been  wandering  in  the  darkness  of  an  insane  creed;  I  now 
retrace  my  steps,  awakened  by  the  sign  of  Jove's  chariot  dashing  through  an  un- 
douded  sky,  that  chaiiot  with  which  he  shakes  the  earth,  the  watevB,  and  hdl,  and  the 
ends  of  the  world.  God  is  strong  to  bring  down  the  mighty  and  exalt  the  low,  to  take 
the  crown  from  one  and  place  it  on  the  head  of  another. 

Parcus  deorum  cultor  et  infrequens 
Insanientis  dum  sapientiae 
Consultus  erro,  nunc  retrorsum 
Yela  dare  atque  iterare  cursus 
Cogor  relictos :  namque  Diespiter,  5 

Igni  corusco  nubila  dividens 
Plerumque,  per  purum  tonantes 
Egit  equos  volucremque  currum, 

2.  aapientiae]  '  Sapientia '  is  used  for  two  from  Cicero,  which  Orelli  has  copied, 
philosophy.  Thedoctrinesof  Epicurusare  and  haa  added  &(ro<f>os,  fy*  ofhws  dyofidaw, 
80  called  Kar*  4^6x^1^  by  Lucretius —  (ro<pla  from  Gregory  of  Nazianzns,  who  has 
"Deus  ille  fuit,  Deus,  inclyte  Memmi,  imitated  Hora<»  pwrhaps  unconsdously. 

Qui  princeps  vitae  rationem  invenit  eam  .,Y'/J^^^J  f '  ™"'"'".  (°?  ^^'  ^^' 

quae  ^^'  -^ '  ^)  conjectured '  relectos,*  and  Bentley 

Nunc  appellatur  sapientia"  (v.  8  sqq.) ;  ha»  adopted  that  word,  solemnly  affirming 

**^                ^             ^        ■^i/'  thathethoughtof  itbeforeheknewHein- 

[and  Juvenal  has  (xiv.  321)—  aus  had  done  so :  "eqnidem,  quod  sancte 

"  Nunquam  aliud  Natura,  aUud  Sapientia  asseverare  possum,"  &c.    Gesner  says  it  is 

^cit."]  *^  necessary  correction.    All  the  MSS.  have 

*  relictos,*  and  the  verse  is  so  quoted  by 

ThiscreedHoraceprofessed,  writinginhis  Eutychius  the  grammarian  (ap.   Bent.). 

twenty-eighth  year,  to  hold  (S.  i.  6. 101.)  The  reader  will  judge  how  much  weight  is 

"  Deos  didici  secumm  agere  aevum,  ^'^^*^  the  alteration  by  reading  Bentle/s 

Nec  si  quid  miri  feciat  natura,  deos  id  condemnation    of  the    received  reading. 

Tristes  ex  alto  caeli  demittere  tecto."  Iterare   relteta  maria,  «e^re»^  vuu, 

tpaiia,  recte  quidem  dixens,  cursus  autem 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  him  at  his  cum  non  ipsa  via  sit  sed  per  viam  decnrsio, 

word.    'Sapientiae  consultus  *  is  Kke  'ju-  non  dixeris  cursua  relictoe  sed  ihtermis' 

risconsultus.'  Lambinus  has  collected  fnm  soe ;  non  deserto»,  sed  desitos,'*    Most  per- 

the  Greek  poets  many  expressions  like  *  in-  sons  who  can  admit  the  propriety  of  '  vias 

sanientis  sapientiae/  and  has  added  onc  or  relictas  *  will  not  quarrel  with  *  cnrsns  rc- 
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Quo  bruta  tellus  et  vaga  flumina^ 

Quo  Styx  et  inyisi  horrida  Taenari  10 
Sedes  Atlanteusque  finis 

Concutitur.     Yalet  ima  summis 

lictos.    '  Iterare  corsna  relictos '  sigmfies  Creech  (note  on  Lncret.  vi.  95). 

to  retnm  to  the  paths  he  had  lefb ;  *  ite-  [9.  bruta  telUu]  *  The  senseless  earth.' 

rare'  helng  eqoivalent  to  'repetere.'  In  0.  iii.  4.  45  the  earth  is  ^iners.'    The 

Diegpiter]  Aolas  Gellius  (Noct.  Att.  v.  promontory  Taenarum  in  Laconica  was  one 

12)  says  that  thls  name  was  given  to  Jove  of  the  approaches  to  the  realms  helow.1 

as  '  diei  et  lacis  pater/  and  Macrobins  gives  11.  Atlawteu»que  finis]  Apparently  imi- 

the  same  derivation.    '  Diea '  is  an  old  form  tated  from  Earip.  (Hipp.  8),  r^pti6vtov  r* 

of  the  genitive  (Key^s  Or.  §  146).     But  'ArAayTdcwv.  [The  *  Atlanteos  finis '  is  the 

probably  the  two  first  syllahles  are  only  a  Atlas  moantains  in  Libya.] 

different  form  of '  Jnp-'  in  '  Juppiter/  and  12.   Valet  ima  summis]  We  may  com- 

from  the  same  root  as  Zci^y.  pare  this  with  various  fiimiliar  passages  of 

7.  per  purum  tonantee'}  The  phenome-  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  as,  "  Ue  hath  put 

non  of  thunder  heard  in  a  clear  sky  is  fre-  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat,  and  ex- 

qnently  alluded  to  by  tbe  ancients,  and  was  alted  them  of  low  degree  "  (Luke  i.  52). 

held  especially  ominous.    The  chorus  in  "  Promotion  cometh  neither  from  the  east, 

Oed.  Col.  (v.  1456)  suddenly  exclaim  licru-  nor  from  the  west,  nor  from  the  south.  But 

7t€y  ai0iip,&  Zcv,  which  Oe^pus  takes  np  Godisthe  Judge;  he  putteth  down  one,  and 

immediately  as  a  sig^  of  his  approaching  setteth  up  another "  (Psahn  Ixxv.  6,  7). 

end.     See  Virg.  Qeorg.  L  487.  Aen.  vii.  The  sentiment  however  is  common.    Taci- 

141«  &c.  Hom.  Odyss.  xx.  112  sqq. —  tus  seems  to  have  had  Horace's  words  in 

Zcv  wdrtD ^^  mind  when  he  wrote  of  the  public  fane- 

9  M«7«t^- tfp^«^«r«  i»'  «bpa^i  i<rT..  ^  P^«?  *°,^»^°»  SabinnB  and  the  oyer- 

o^tpros  throw  of  Vitellius,  that  they  were  "magna 

M4  iro^i  U^o,  iirri-  rdpat  vh  r,tp  rrf««  documenta  instabilis  fortunae  summaque 

^PM                        '^  et  mia  miscentis '    (Hist.  iv.  47).    Seneca 

^       *  has  the  same  words  in  his  Thyestes  (598) : 

Lambinus  has   collected  many  more  in-  <'Imapermutat  levishora  summis;"  Auso- 

stances.    Lucretius  denies  the  possibility  nius  in  his  143rd  cpigram  says  of  Fortune, 

of  sach  anomalous  thunder  (vi.  247) —  "  Et  summa  in  imum  vertit  et  versa  erigit." 

«nam  caelo  nuUa  sereno  Horace's  words  were  no  doubt  Ikmiliar  to 

Nec  levitcr  denns  -mittuntnr  nubibns  these  writers.    BenUey  would  read  'in- 

nnquam."  signe    for  *  msignem,  to  keep  the  opposi- 

tion   uniform.    Cunningham  with    more 

And  again  (vi.  400)  :  consistency  would  have   *  insignia,'  com- 

"  Denique  cur  nunquam  caela  jacit  undi-  V^^9  ^irg.  Aen.  vi.  33— 

que  puro  **  Bis  patriae  cecidere  manus.    Quin  proti- 

Jnppiter   in  terras  fulmen  sonitusque  nus  omnia 

profhndit  ?  "  Perlegerent  oculis," 

Nearly  all  the  old  editions  put  a  stop  afber  and  other  like  places.     But   'insignem ' 

'^Tidiens'  andjcnn  <plemmque' with  what  (the   reading  of  all  the  MSS.)  has  more 

ibUows,  which  makes  nonsense.   The  Scho-  poetry  in  it  than  the  neuter,  and  is  more 

liastsdid  not  readthe  passageso,  nor  Lan-  expressive  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human 

dinus ;  otherwise  I  have  met  with  none  till  life.     Bentley  supp^oses   Horace  to  have 

Talbotwhohavenotthusspoiltthepassage.  had  in  mind  Hesiod^s  Works  and  Days 

Bentley  has  avery  long  note  to  prove  what  (5  sqq.),  'P^a  fiJkv  yhp  fipidti  p4a  8^  fiptd- 

reqnires  no  evidence  but  that  of  common  ovra  xoX^irrei,  *Pcia  8*  &plCv^ov  fiivv$€i 

flonfle,  and  to  ckum  the  merit  of  the  disco-  «al  ASriAov  ii4^tt,  *Peta  d4  r*  l$^v€i  (TKoKihv 

rery.    It  is  mngnlar  that  he  had  not  seen  xai  iyfjvopa  Kdp<p€i  Ztbs  ^ifip€fi4rris,  and 

it  in  the  edition  of  Baxter  to  whom  he  answers  his  ovm  objection  to  'insignem' 

sometimes  refers  with  respect,  and  who  by  saying  that  iipl(ri\ov  is  masculine. 

complains  in  a  later  edition  of  the  '  great  On  the  allusions  in  the  last  stanza  see 

and  ingenuous  man's'  injustice  to  his  coun-  Introduction.  The  lang^age  corresponds  to 

tryman.    But  Talbot  had  preceded  them  the  opening  stanza  of  the  next  ode.    'Apex' 

both,  axnA  got  no  credit  from  either ;  so  had  signifies  properly  the  tufl  (composed   of 
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Mutare  et  insignem  attenuat  deus 
Obscura  promens;  liinc  apicem  rapax 

Fortuna  cum  stridore  acuto  15 

Sustulit^  hic  posuisse  gaudet. 

wool  wrapped  round  a  stick)  or  the  top  of  Horace  applies  it  to  the  royal  crown  (C.  tii. 

tbe  Flamen'8  cap.     It  appears  to  stand  for  21.  20).     'Valere'  with  an  infinitive  is  not 

any  covering  of  the  head,  for,  as  before  ob-  nsed  by  prose-writerstill  after  the Augustaa 

served,   Cicero  uses  it  to  ezpress  Livy's  age  [but  it  is  often  used  by  Horaoe  in  the 

*  pileus.'     "  Ab  aquila  Tarquinio  apioem  sense  of '  poase.'    See  C.  ii.  5. 1,  &c2. 
impositum  putant"  (De  Legg.  i.  1);  and 
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A.U.C.  727. 

When  Augustus  was  meditating  an  expedition  against  the  Britons  and  another  for 
the  East,  Horace  commended  him  to  the  care  of  Fortune  the  preserver,  as  Findar  oom- 
mitted  the  sons  of  Himera  : 

Aiffffofxat,  TTOU  Zi\vhs  *E\6v0cprov, 

*lfi4pay  evpv(r$4ye*  i,fi^i7r6\€i,  2<^C(pa  T^x>* 

r\y  yap  iv  v6vrtp  Kvfitpy&yrai  0oat 

yaes,  iy  x^P^V  ^^  ^Mi^r/ipol  iri^Xc/iOf 

Kiryopal  fiov\a<p6poi,  (Olymp.  xii.) 
Which  passage  probably  Horace  had  in  mind.  The  last  expedition  against  Britain  con- 
templated  by  Augustus  was  A.TI.0. 727  (Dion  Cass.  53. 22 — 25),  which  was  interrupted  by 
an  insurrection  of  the  Salassi,  an  Alpine  people,  is  r^y  Bpcr w(ay  iwu^^  fiii  ii$4\riauy 
ifio\oyii(rcu  arpar€v<rtloyra  Karicx^^  ^*  2aX(i<r(rio(.  At  the  same  time  he  was  prepaiing 
the  force  that  was  to  conquer  Arabia  (C.  29  of  this  Book).  To  this  year  therefbre  the 
composition  of  this  ode  may  be  assigned. 

The  oldeet  temples  of  the  goddees  Fortune  were  at  Bome,  where  we  leam  from 
Plutarch  (on  the  Fortune  of  the  Bomans,  c.  x.),  rh  rrjs  T^x^'  ^^P^  TrdfuroWa  ical  iraAai^ 
Kol  \afi7rph.  rifia7s  wdaats  &s  Ihros  fhreiy  iylZpvrat  koX  Kara^ifwcrai  rois  hri^ay^trrd" 
rois  fi4p€<ri  Kai  r6rrots  rrjs  t6\€us.  The  oldest  of  her  temples  was  dedicated  to  Fortuna 
Virilis  by  Ancus  Martius  (Plutarch  says).  There  was  another  to  Fortuna  Muliebris, 
founded  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  Coriolanus'  mother  over  her  son ;  and 
Servius  Tnllius  founded  two  on  the  Capitoline  hill  to  Fortuna  Primigenia  and  Fortuna 
Obsequens ;  on  the  Palatine  hill  there  were  two  to  Fortuna  Privata  and  FortunaViscosa. 
There  was  also  a  Fortuna  Yirginalis  and  a  Fortuna  Bonae  Spei,  a  Fortuna  Mascula, 
&XXa(  rc  fji6piat  T{>xr\s  rifud  Koi  irriK^-^ff^ts  Sy  rks  rr\€i<rras  ^€poiTos  Kariarrifr^y, 
€l9ifs  Zrt  fi€yd\ri  ^orr^,  fiaWoy  Z\  Z\oy,  ri  T{>xr\  rraph.  rrdyra  iirrl  rit  rS»y  itvBp^iwttw 
rrpdyfjuara,  But  the  worship  of  this  goddess  was  most  solemnly  mfdntained,  whea 
Horace  wrote,  at  Praeneste  and  at  Antium  (now  Porto  d'Anzo),  where  she  had  an  orade. 
The  Boman  conception  of  this  divinity  was  probably  different  from  that  of  the  Greeks, 
who  thought  of  her  chiefly  as  a  capricious  goddess  and  blind.  But  that  such  vnis  not 
the  only  idea  of  her  even  among  the  Greeks  is  plain  from  Pindar^s  ode  above  quoted. 
Pindar  in  other  poems  now  lost  described  her  as  ^€p4To\ts,  the  supporter  of  states;  also 
as  one  of  the  MoTpou,  and  the  most  powerful  of  them ;  but  elsewhere  as  &«-cv6^f,  uncer- 
tain,  unknown ;  in  which  character  casual  altars  were  erected  to  her  by  the  Greeks  as 
iyy»(rros  $€6s,  See  St.  Paul^s  address  to  the  Athenians  in  Acts  xvii.  23 ;  aleo  Pauaa- 
nias,  iv.  30,  vii.  26 ;  and  Plutarch's  Treatise  above  mentioned,  capa.  4  and  10.  From 
Flutarch'8  account  she  would  appear  to  be  the  one  divinity  held  from  the  earlieBt  timee 
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in  reptite  by  the  Romans.  How  far  Horaoe  may  have  drawn  the  attributes  and  attend- 
ants  be  here  aaaigns  to  Fortnne  irom  generally  reoeived  notions^  or  whether  the  images 
are  partly  his  own,  we  cannot  determine.  She  was  represented  on  Roman  coins  with 
a  donble  ship^s  radder  in  one  hand  and  a  oomucopiae  in  the  other,  which  may  furniBh  a 
chie  to  the  allusions  in  the  second  stanza.  There  are  passages  which  may  have  been 
drawn  finom  painUngs  in  the  temple  at  Antium.  But  there  is  no  ode  more  justly  cele- 
brated  fixr  the  combination  of  various  images,  and  for  its  oondensed  poetry,  than  this. 

ABGUMENT. 

Queen  of  Antium,  all-powerAil  to  ezalt  or  to  debaae,  the  poor  tenant  cultivator  worships 
thee,  and  tiie  mariner  on  the  deep.  Thou  art  feared  by  the  savage  Dacian  and  nomad 
Scythian,  by  all  dties  and  nations,  yea,  by  proud  Latium  herself,  by  royal  mothers 
trembling  for  their  sons,  and  kings  fearing  for  their  crowns.  Necesuty  with  her  stem 
emblems  goes  before  thee.  Hope  and  Fidelity  go  with  thee  when  thou  leavest  the 
honse  of  prosperity,  while  fkUe  Mends  fiJl  away. 

Preserve  Caesar  as  he  goeth  to  oonquer  Britain ;  preserve  the  fresh  levies  destined  for  the 
East.  It  repenteth  us  of  our  civil  strife  and  impious  crimes.  Let  the  sword  be  recast 
and  wbetted  for  the  Scythian  and  the  Arab. 

O  DiVA^  gratum  quae  regis  Antium, 
Praesens  vel  imo  toUere  de  gradu 
Mortale  corpus  vel  superbos 
Vertere  funeribus  triumphos, 
Te  pauper  ambit  sollicita  prece  5 

Ruris  colonus^  te  dominam  aequoris 
Quicunque  Bitbyna  lacessit 
.Carpathium  pelagus  carina. 
Te  Dacus  asper,  te  profiigi  Scythae 
Urbesque  gentesque  et  Latium  ferox  lo 

Begumque  matres  barbarorum  et 
Purpurei  metuunt  tyranni, 
Injurioso  ne  pede  proruas 
Stantem  columnam^  neu  populus  frequens 

Ad  arma  cessantes^  ad  arma  15 

Concitet  imperiumque  &angat. 

2.  Frae^etui  There  is  no  other  instance  6.  ooloniuf]  See  ii.  14. 12 ;  S.  ii.  2. 114. 

of 'praesens' withan  infinitive.    Forcell.  [9.   Dacus]      M.  Crassus,  A.U.O.  725* 

gives  several  examples  of  *  praesens '  with  carried  on  wRr  against  the  Daci.]  —  pro' 

the  signiBcation  of 'potens/    Initsappli-  J^ffi  Scythae]    This   is   explained  by  the 

cation  to  the  gods  it  expresses  their  pre-  wandering  habits  of  tbe  Scythians.    Com- 

sence  as  shown  by  their  power.    In  three  pare  '  campestres  Scythae '  (C.  iii.  24.  9), 

other  plaoes  Horace  applies  it  tothem  (see  and   Aeschylns  (P.  V.  709),    2icv0as    ^ 

Index);  and  Cioero  (Tusc.  Disp.  i.  12.  28)  A^(|€i  yofidStts  oixXfirriLS  trriyas  IltZdpfftot 

says  m  Hercnles,  "  apud  Gbtiecos  indeque  yalova^  iTc*  tbKiKXois  6xois. 

parlapms  ad  nos  et  usqne  ad  Oceanum  11. SeffumquematresbarbarorutnjOreWi 

tantus  et  tam  praesens  habetur  deus.*'  quotes  the  description  in  the  5th  chapter 

[4.  Verterej  This  use  is  8imihi.r  to  that  of  Jndges,  ver.  28 :  "  The  mother  of  Sisera 

of  •  mutare.'    Comp.  A.  P.  226,  *  vertere  looked  out  at  a  window,  and  cried  through 

seria  Indo.    Ritter  takee  «iuneribus'  to  thelattice,  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in 

be^casnsinitnmienti.']  ooming?  why  tarry  the  wheels   of  his 
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Te  semper  anteit  saeva  Necessitas 
Clavos  trabales  et  euneos  manu 
Gestans  aena^  nec  severus 

Uncus  abest  liquidumque  plumbum.  20 

Te  Spes  et  albo  rara  Fides  colit 
Velata  panno  nec  comitem  abnegat, 
Utcunque  mutata  potentes 
Yeste  domos  inimica  linquis. 
At  volgus  infidum  et  meretrix  retro  25 

Perjura  cedit,  difiugiimt  cadis 
Cum  faece  siccatis  amici 
Ferre  jugimi  pariter  dolosi. 
Serves  iturum  Caesarem  in  ultimos 
Orbis  Britannos  et  juvenum  recens  30 

chariots?"    There  are  four  objects  in  re-    Mulciber — 

^i^  '^^''^  Fortune  18  bere  aaid  to  be    „  ^os  iUe  cnneos  fkbrica  crudeU  inseren. 
myoked-the  eeasons,  the  wmds,  war,  and        p^^  .^  ^^  ^         ^^  ^U^.^ 

faction.     See  Introduction.  Transrerberatus  castnim  hoc  furiainm 

14.  Stantem  colvmnam]  The  fig^res  of  incolo  " 
Peace,  Security,  Happiness,  and  others,  are 

represented  on  old  monumcnts  as  rcsting  Pindar  uses  the   same  metaphor  (Pytb. 

on  a  column.     Addison  (Dial.  ii.  on  Medals)  iv.  71),  ris  8i  Kiv^ivyos  Kpar^pois  iJidfiayTos 

mentions  a'medal  of  Antoninus  Pius  on  the  d^crev  &\oisi  and  Aeschylus  (Sup.  944), 

reverse  of  which  secubitas  fublica  is  r&y  8*  i^kurai  ropAs  y6fi4>os  dtifiTra^  &s 

thus  represented.    ['  Proruas,' '  overthrow.'  fiiveiv  itpap^rws —ot&  decree.    On  the  iiails 

Comp.   Aeschyl.   Persae,    159,  fiii   fi4yas  of  Fate  see  C.  iii.  24.  7.     The  metapfaor  of 

7F\ovrosKoyi<rasoi9asitvrp4^\rpiroil''OXfioy.']  molten  lead,  used  in  buildings,  is  used  by 

17.  Te  semper  anteit  saeva  Necessitas]  Euripides  (Androm.  267),  iccd  7^  ei  rcp<{ 

The  scveral  things  that  Neoessity  is  here  o*  ^x^'  rtiKrhs  fjAKvfilHos. 

represcnted  as  holding  are  emblems  of  te-  21.1  The  picture  represented  in  this  and 

nacity  and  fizedness  of  purpose — the  nail,  the  following  stanzas,  apart  from  the  alle- 

the  clamp,  and  the  molten  lead :  they  have  gory,  is  that  of  a  rich  man  in  adversity 

nothing  to  do  with  torture  as  many  have  going  forth  from  his  home  with  hope  in  his 

supposed.      [Ritter    reads     '  serva '    for  breast,  and  acoompanied  by  a  few  faithful 

'  saeva,'  and  interprets  it '  as  a  slave.'    He  friends,  but  deserted  by  those  who  only 

defends  his  reading  by  the  authority  of  cared  for  his  wealth.     In  the  person  of 

Bome  of  the  oldest  MSS.  and  Scholia,  and  Fortune  is  represented  the  man  who  is 

by  an  argumcnt  which  seems  to  me  worth  sufiTering  from  her  reverses,  and  in  that  of 

nothing.     Kellcr  has  <  saeva.']  Fidelity  the  small  (rara)  company  of  his 

18.]  '  Clavi  trabales '  had  passed  into  a  true  friends.   Fortune  is  rcpresented  in  the 

proverb  with  the  Romans.   Compare  Cicero  garments  of  mouming  (mutata  veste),  and 

in  Verr.  Act.  ii.  6.  21:  <*ut  hoc  beneficium,  Fides  in  a  white  veil  emblematic  of  her 

quemadmodum  dicitur,  trabali  chivo  fige-  purity.    With  such  a  veil  on  their  head 

ret."     '  Cunei '  were    also    nails    wedge-  men  ofiered  sacrifice  to  her,  according  to 

shaped,  the  diminutive  of  which, '  cuneoli,'  the  Scholiasts.     She  is  called  by  Virgil 

Cicero  employs  in  translating  a  passage  (Aen.  i.  292)  '  Cana  Fides,'  where  Servins 

iiom  Plato*s  Timaeus  (p.  1055),  ov  rots  has  a  note  which  connects  the  expression 

itk6rois  oTs  avrol  cvytixwro  Stafiols  oAA^  with  this  of  Horaoe.  But  there  it  pit^rly 

81^  cfiiKp^TTira  iutpdrots  wvKyots  y6ti^ots  means  'aged.'    Numa  (Liv^*,  i.  21)  etta- 

ffvyr^KOPrts,  which  Cicero  renders  'crebris  blished  religious  rites  for  Fides. 

quasi  cuneolis  injectis'  (Tim.  13).     This  22.  nec  comitem  ahnegat]  Ovid  (A.  A. 

sense  of '  cuneus '  occurs  in  Cicero's  trans-  i.  127)  has  copied  this  expression,  which  is 

lation  irom  Aeschylus  (Tusc.  ii.  10),  where  the  same  as  if  <  se '  had  been  added :  **  Si 

Pt^methens  fastened  to  the  rock  says  of  qua  repugnarat  nimimn  comitemqne  ne- 
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Examen  Eois  timeiidum 
Partibus  Oceanoque  rubro. 
Eheu  cicatrieum  et  sceleris  pudet 
Fratrumque.     Quid  nos  dura  refiigimus 

Aetas  ?  quid  intactum  nefasti  35 

Liquimus  ?  unde  manum  juventus 
Metu  deorum  continuit  ?  quibus 
Pepercit  aris  ?     O  utinam  nova 
Incude  diffingas  retusum  iii 

Massagetas  Arabasque  femmi  i  40 

garat."     [Ritter  explains  it  'Dec  comitem  39.  diffingat  retutum]  This  must  have 

te  abnega^'  which  is  more  conaistent  with  been  the  readinff  of  the  Scholiasts,  of  whom 

'  Te  Spes.'  &c.]    Bentley,  qnite  mistaking  Acron  savs,  "2>i/^)i^(M,confn8nm  reformes, 

the  cbaracter  of  this  passage,  proposes  to  nam  et  facutjinffere  formare  dicitur,  sic  et 

read  'yertb'  for  'linqnis»'  v.  24.  (2»^N^0r0  est  quassatum  reformarc.     Setu- 

2S.  Ferre  jugum  pariter  doloei]   This  eum,  civilibus  bellis  hebetatmn;"  and  Por- 

appearstobeanimitationof  Pindar(Nem.  phyrion,  *<ut  ferrtim   quod  retudimus  in 

z.    78),    of^cTcu    rifiit    ^l\t»v    rarvfiiytp  oorporibus  nostrorum  bello  civili  diffingas 

^m-i'    Ttavpoi  8*   4y  •w6v<f  •wiaroi  $por&v  (i.  e.  refabrices)  adversus  Barbaros."     This 

Kofidrov  titraXafifidtftiv.     Theocritus  has  givesa  very  good  meaning;  but  'diffingas' 

a  similar  expression  (xii.  15),  ixxJiKovs  8*  occurs  onlv  in  Horace,  who  uses  it  here 

i^iKifaay  tapf  ivyvi  f^d  Plantus  (Aulul.  ii.  and  in  C.  iii.  29.  47.    MS.  authority  on 

2.  62),  words  componnded  with  '  di '  and  '  de '  is 

" ubi  tecum  conjunctus  not  to  be  trusted  (C.  i.  1.  13  n.).    Some 

sim,  good  MSS.  have  '  defingas '  and  one  '  recu- 

Ubi  onua  neqneam  ferre  pariter,  jaoeam  sum/  Bentleyadopts  'defingas/sayingthat 

ego  asinns  in  luto ;"  nothiiig  can  be  more  alien  from  Horace'8 

tfae  metaphor  being  obvionsly  taken  from  meaning  than  '  diffingere,'  which   is    to 

beaats  uneqnally  yc^ed.  *  break  up '  or  '  unmake.'    What  sense  he 

29.  ultimoe  Orbie  Britannos]   See  In-  gives  to  '  defingas '  he  does  not  say.    For 

trodnction.    "  £t  penitus  toto  divisos  orbe  'retusum' he  propoees  *recoctnm' out  of 

Britamios "  (Virg.   Ecl.  i.  67).    CatnlluB  his  own  head,  thereby  losing  one  of  the 

(Carm.  xi.)  haa     "  nltimosqne  Britannos."  chief  points  in  the  scntence,  the  blunting 

Beotley  objects  to   'ultimos  orbis,^  and  oftheswordonthebodiesoftheirbrethren, 

pnyposes  '  oro '  for  '  orbis.*     He  thinks  tbe  as  Cunningbam  observes  (Animad.  v.  p. 

expresrion  barbarons,  bnt  admits  that  Vir-  346).   '  Becusnm  incude '  is  jnstly  obiected 

gil  wrote  'extremique  hominum  Morini'  to.    The  MSS.  are  in  the  proportion  of 

(Aen.  viii.  727),  which  is  sufficiently  like  four  to  one  in  favour  of  '  diffingas  retu- 

Horace^s  pfaraae.     Cnnningham  proposes  snm ;'  and  all  the  old  editions  havc  tfaat 

'nltimi.'    But  the    MSS.  do    not  vary.  reading. 
Tbey  all  faave  '  nltimos  orbis.' 


CARMEN  XXXVI. 

About  A.TJ.c.  730, 

Wfao  Numida  was  we  faave  no  means  of  knowing.  That  his  gentilician  name  was 
Flotins  is  stated  by  Comm.  Cruq.,  while  tbe  other  Scholiaste,  Acron  and  Porphyrion,  call 
faim  Pomponius.  But  Numida  appears  to  have  been  a  cogpiomen  of  the  Plotia  or  Pkutia 
gens  (Estre,  Prosop.  p.  480).  That  he  was  an  intimate  iriend  of  Horace  appears  from 
tfais  ode.  He  was  also  a  great  friend  of  Lamia  (see  C.  26  of  this  book).  Baxter  sup- 
poses  him  to  faave  been  one  of  Sextus  Pompdus'  party,  and  to  have  retumed  to  Rome 
from  foUowing  Sextoi  in  Spain  with  Angnstns'  pardon,  which  fae  infers  fhmi  tfae  nnnsnal 
joy  Horaoe  expreases.    Bnttmann  seems  to  give,  whetfaer  designedly  or  not  I  cannot 
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tell»  8ome  support  to  this  notion  by  Baying  of  Bassus,  one  of  tbe  friends  intiodnoed  in 
this  ode,  tbat  "  if  Qointus  CaecilinB  BasBns»  whom  we  read  of  in  Cicero  and  other  writers 
as  a  leading  person  among  the  Pompeian  party,  had  a  son,  he  wonld  be  jnst  Buch  a  yonth 
as  we  want "  to  flll  tbat  part.  It  is  generally  believed,  however,  that  the  person  who 
forms  the  principal  subject  of  tbis*ode  had  hktely  retnmed  ftom  the  army  in  Spain,  either 
with  Angustns  A.T7.0.  780  or  a  little  while  before. 

ARGUMENT. 

Let  ns  sacrifice  to  the  gnardian  gods  of  Numida  on  his  safe  retum  from  Spain ;  he  is 
come  to  embrace  his  dear  friends,  but  uone  more  heartily  than  Lamia  in  remembrance 
of  tbeir  early  days.  Mark  the  fair  day  with  a  white  mark ;  bring  out  the  wine  with- 
out  stint ;  oease  not  the  dance ;  let  Bassus  out-drink  Damalis  the  drunken ;  bring  the 
rose,  the  parsley,  the  Uly,  fbr  our  feast.  Though  all  eyes  shall  hing^ish  for  Damalis, 
she  will  cleave  only  to  Numida. 

Et  ture  et  fidibus  juvat 

Placare  et  vituli  sanguine  debito 
Custodes  Numidae  deos, 

Qui  nunc  Hesperia  sospes  ab  ultima 
Caris  multa  sodalibus^  5 

NuUi  plura  tamen  dividit  oscula 
Quam  dulci  Lamiae^  memor 

Actae  non  alio  rege  puertiae 
Mutata^que  simul  togae. 

Cressa  ne  careat  pulchra  dies  nota^  lo 

[4.   Heiperia — uUima]    *  The  Airthest  invented  the  term  TrauhAvoJ^  after  the  ana- 

west.']  logy  of  x^H*^^^»  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^o^  pretend 

8.  Actcie  inon  alio  rege  pueriias]  *  Bege '  that  the  Greeks  used  sncb  a  term.     If  such 

the   Scholiasts   interpret    '  patrono/  and  is  Horace'8  meaning  here,  the  eicpression 

apply  it  to  Lamia,  as  if  he  had  been  the  stands  alone.     It  occnrs  nowhere  else  in 

patron  of  Numida   in  his  yonth,  which  GreekorLatinauthorsinthissenseythongh 

would  imply  that  he  was  a  freedman.  Tnr-  it  may  have  been  used  in  a  fiimiliar  way ; 

nebus  (Adv.  ix.  14),  who  is  followed  by  and  I  think  this  is  the  true  exphination. 

Lambinus,  Stephanus,  Heinsius,  Ghraevius,  puertiae']  Otherinstanoesofsyncopeare 

Sanadon,  Dacier,  and  others,  understand  *lamnae,'   'surpuerat,'   'surpit^'  'soldo/ 

'  non  alio  rege '  to  mean  *  under  thc  same  '  caldior,' '  erepsemns'  (S.  i.  6.  79). 

schoolmaster,'  'rege'  being  equivalent  to  10.  Oressa  ne  carecU  pulchra  aies  nota'] 

*  custode,'  A.  P.  161,   and  '  rectores '   in  The  Scholiasts  all  affirm  that  it  was  a  cns- 

Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  2 :  "  Bectores  imperatoriae  tom  with  the  Cretans  "  dies  laetos  albia 

javentae,"  i.  e.  Seneca   and   Burrus,  the  calculis,    nigris    contrarioe,    numerare " 

tenchers  of  Nero  and  Britannicus.     This  (Acron).    "Calculisquos  in  pharetras  mit- 

opinion  is  adopted  by  Doering  and  Orelli,  tebant "  adds  Porphyrion,  by  way  of  giving 

and  it  is  supported  by  v.  9.    Dillenbr.  and  probability  to  his  story  by  particularity. 

otliers  explain  this  passage  by  Epp.  i.  1.  But  so  there  would  be  no  learning  whether 

59 :  "  pueri  ludentes  rex  eris  aiunt,"  and  a  black  or  a  white  pebble  were  intended, 

make  '  rege'  the  king  of  the  game.    As  since  both  were  Cretan.    The  same  objec- 

in  the  scene  described  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  xiii.  tion  applies  to  '  Thressa,'  which  has  been 

15):  "  Festis  Satumo  diebus,  inter  alia  ae-  proposed  as  a  substitution  for   'Cressa,' 

qualinm  ludicra,  regnum  lusu  sortientium,  because,  according  to  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  vii. 

eveuerat  ea  sors  Neroni,"  &c.    Landinus  c.  40),  the  practioe  was  observed  by ,  the 

says  it  may  mean  king  of  the  feast,  <rv/i.  Thracians.    Tliat  the  custom  of  marking 

iroalapxos.    When  Sanadon  savs  that  the  fair  days  with  a  white  stone  or  mark,  and 

Qreeks  and  Latins  used  to  call  the  teachcrs  unlncky  ones  with  a  bkck,  had  passed,  if 

of  children  their  kings  or  govemors,  he  is  not  into  practtce,  into  a  proverb  with  the 

merely  deceiving  the  igrnorant.    Heinsius  Bomans,  is  well  known.    Hence  Persins 
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Neu  promptae  modus  ampborae^ 

Neu  morem  in  Salium  sit  requies  pedum^ 
Neu  multi  Damalis  meri 

Bassum  Threicia  vincat  amjstide^ 
Neu  desint  epulis  rosae^  15 

Neu  vivax  apium^  neu  breve  lilium. 
Omnes  in  Damalin  putres 

Deponent  oculos,  nec  Damalis  novo 
Divelletur  adultero 

Lascivis  hederis  ambitiosior*  30 

(iu  1  sqq.)  writiiig  to  his  friend  on  his  rightly  interprets  'magnao  peconiae'  by 

birthday  says :  '  pecilniosas.'      It  appean   from  inscrip- 

"  Hnnc,  Macrine,  diem  nnmera  meliore  tions  that  Damalis  was  a  name  common 

lapillo,  among  freedwomen  (fistr^  p.  481).    As  to 

Qoi    tibi    labentes    apponit    candidos  Bassus  see  Introdaction.  Martial  mentions 

annos ;"  a  Bassns,  who  according  to  his  severe  in- 

and  Martial  (xii.  34)  writing  to  his  kins-  «"^0"    ^^B^^  ^i^  with    Damalis  (vi. 

man  says  that  of  the  thirty-fonr  years  of  ,,1^                    j      x  i.              ^      t» 

their  interconrse  the  gi«iter  nnmber  had  ^^"  ^'~!;  ^^^  ^^^  «^'**°^  ^""^  ^^ 

been  happv  —  Catulle : 

.  •  '                 .  Miror  quod  Bassi  filia  potat  aquam/' 

"  ™  ll^  v^i.'*"""^^''''  1       "^  ^l^ere  the  nam&  is  probably  fictitious ;  but 

D^yersosbicolorqnedigeratur,  it  may  have  been  ^verbil.    That.  how- 

Vmcet  candida  turba  nignorem."  ^^^^^  f^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

And  CatuUus  exckims  in  jojr  at  Lesbia^s  Horace.    There  can  be  little  doubt,  how- 

retumtohim:  <<OLucemcandidiorenota!"  ©ver,  that  Bassus  was  a  real  person  and  a 

(cvii.  ad    Lesbiam).      Horace   only  uses  friend  of  the  Boldier  whose  retum  was  to  be 

•  Ciessa'  (the  adjective  of '  creta,'  chalk,  so  celebrated.    Damalis  may  be  any  body— a 

caUed  as  coming  from  Cimolus,  a  smaU  woman  like  Lyde  (C.  ii.  11.  22;,  brought 

bland  near  Crete),  where  CatuUus  and  the  i„to  the  ode  to  make  up  a  scene. 

others  use  the  equivalent '  candida.'   Grae-  14.  TAreicia  vincat  am^siide]  « Amystis' 

▼ios  adopted  the  notion  of  Hardnin  (on  tbe  was  a  deep  draught  taken  without  drawing 

above  passage  of  PUny),  who  takee  *  Cressa  breath  or  cloeing  the  Upe  (A,  ^^tty).    Aris- 

noU  *  to  mean  the  same  as  *  nota  Falorni '  tophanes  uses  the  word  (Achara.  1229) :— 

^.  u.  3.  a     S.  i.  10.  24),  •  Creten  wine.'  ^^  ,^,  y  ««p«Tov  iyx4as  «/iutrrir  ^{cAaK 

Bentiey  was  not  aware  that  his  fhend  had  ^  L    .  .,     ,^    ,        ^,T     \ 

pAtronked  this  interpretation,  which  he  *°^  Eunpides  (Cydope,  416  sq.)  :- 

satisfJMJtorily  disposes  of  by  showing  that  *  ^  ^«xA^wt  Af  r^f  iyaurx^yrov  fiopas 

Cretan  wine  was  nothing  more  than  *  pas-  ^^^laT*  ttrr<ur4y  r*  ifivariy  iXjcVtras. 

sam,'  a  sweet  Uqueur  made  of  raisins.  For  Threlcia  see  C.  i.  27.  2. 

12.  Neu  morem  in  Salium]     *  Salium '  17.  patret  Deponent  oeulos^     *  WiU  fix 

18  an  a^jective  Uke  '  SaUaris'  in  the  next  their  lang^shing  eyes.'    Persius  (S.  v.  58) 

ode.    OrelU  hesitating  between  a^jective  uses  the  word  'putres'  in  the  same  way: — 

and  substantive  contradicts  himself  in  his  "  hunc  alea  decoquit :  iUe 

Botes  in  this  plaoe  and  C.  iv»  1.  28,  where  In  Yenerem  est  putris," 

it  occurs  again.    ['SeUnm'  may  be  for  or,  as  some  MSS.  read,   'putret.'      Tbe 

'  Salioram.'J  SchoUast  Acron  iuterprets  it  "  nimio  potu 

18.  multi  Damali*  meri]    Snch  is  the  marcentes  et  Ubidine  resolutos."    Theocri- 

expression  '  Multi  Lydia  nominis'  (C.  iii.  tus  expresses  the  word  by  r^Kco-^cu  (i.  90) : 

9. 8).     Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  252)  has  nearly  the  koI  rh  8'  ivti  k'  i<rofrgs  rks  irapeiyos  ola 

aame  words :  "  Eurylochumque  simul,  mul-  yt\&yri  Tiircat  6p$a\/jws. 

tiqneElpenoravinL"  And  Cioero  (ad  Fam.  20.  ambitioeior]   This  is  the  only  pas- 

ix.  26,.snb  fin.) :  "  non  multi  cibi  hospitem  sage  in  which  the  word  occnrs  in  this  sense, 

acdpies;  multi  joci."    In  Verr.  Act.  ii.  5.  the  nearest  to  'ambire'  in  its  primitive 

c  7:    "Eumenidae,  nobiUs    hominis   et  meaning.    [Bitter  compares  Jnvenal  vii. 

honesti,  magnae  pecuniae,"  vrheYe  Mr.  Long  60,  '  ambi tiosi  maU.'] 
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CARMEN  XXXVII. 

A.u.c.  724. 

The  occasion  that  gave  riso  to  this  ode,  and  the  time  therefore  of  its  composition, 
are  snfficiently  clear.  Intelligence  of  the  deaths  of  M.  Antonins  and  Cleopatra  was 
hrooght  to  Rome  hy  M.  Tallius  Cicero  (M.  F.)  in  the  aatamn  of  A.I7.C.  724.  Horace 
appears  to  have  started  with  an  ode  of  Alcaeus  (20  Bergk)  on  the  death  of  Myrsilns  in 
his  head.    It  hegan, 

vvy  xph  ti^BvffBriv  xal  rwa  Trphs  fila» 

TrlvTiv  i7F€t9ii  KdT0ay€  M^ptriXof. 

The  historical  facts  referred  to  in  this  ode  may  he  gathered  from  Platarch's  life  of  M. 
Antonius,  and  from  Dion  Cassios  (50.  c.  81  &c.,  51.  c.  5 — 16). 

ARGUMENT. 

'Tis  time  to  drink,  to  smite  the  earth,  and  set  out  a  feast  for  the  gods,  my  friends. 
We  might  not  hring  down  the  Caccuhan  while  that  mad  queen  with  her  foul  herd 
was  threatening  Rome  with  destruction.  But  her  fury  is  humhled,  her  fleet  in 
flamesj  her  drunken  heart  shook  with  feariwhen  Caesar  hunted  her  irom  Italy  as  the 
hawk  pnrsues  the  dove  or  the  hunter  the  hare,  to  chain  the  accursed  monster ;  who 
feared  not  the  sword  nor  fled  to  secret  hiding-plaoe,  but  was  hold  to  see  her  palace 
hiid  low,  and  to  drink  in  her  veins  the  poison  of  asps,  her  courage  kindling  as  she 
resolved  to  die  rather  than  be  dragged  in  triumph  by  the  conqueror. 

NuNC  est  bibendum,  nunc  pede  libero 
Pulsanda  tellus,  nunc  Saliaribus 
Oraare  pulvinar  deorum 

Tempus  erat  dapibus^  sodales. 
Antehac  nefas  depromere  Caecubum  6 

Cellis  avitis,  dum  Capitolio 
Regina  dementes  ruinas 
Funus  et  imperio  parabat 

2.  n/une  SalitMHbus^  A  Saliaric  banquet    (Tr.  iv.  8.  23)  has  it  twioe  in  this  unusaal 
is  a  rich  banquet,  fit  for  the  Salii.   C.  ii.  14.    way : — 
28.    "  SaUarea  coenae :  quas  Salii  facie-     ,c  c*    •  «x     x    ^      •         •         i.  ^^ 

nnde  et  in  proverbio  erat  Siliares  coen^      ™  **«  «1"°^"«  ^°°»" J""  ™"^*  .tempMerat; 
^cere   opipkra.   et    oopio»»"    (Acron).       Tem^^erat  nec  me  per^um  dncere 

^     '      ^  [  Nec  siccam  Getico  fonte  levare  sitim.** 

'*  Non  Albana  mihi  sit  commissatio  tanti  mi     i-i      i  j  xu    •         *   ^   , 

Nec  Capitolmae  Pontificumque  dapes."  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ™  imperfect  ^x^k  m 

the  same  undenned  way.    Two  ezamples 

4.  Tempus  erat']    This  imperfect  tense  from  Aristophanes  will  be  enough  .*— 

may  meim  that  this  waa  the  time  that  the  ^    j     ;,^^,,  ^^^^  y  ^,  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
fktes  had    intended  for  such  festivities,  /p^  iSil ) 

though  it  is  di£Scult  to  determine  its  pre-  ^      *         *' 

cise  meaning.     [Ritter  supposes  that  the  .         obKjxf^^  Cnrt7y  riva 

ode  was  written  6n  the  thanksgiving  days  ^rurvpiay  y^y,  AAAd  fiii  KXdtiv  tri ; 
for  the  capture  of  Alexandria  (Dion,  51.  c.  (Equit.  11  sq.) 

19),  and  so  Horaoe  would  say   <  tempus  See  note  on  C.  i.  27. 19. 
crat,'not 'tempuse9t,'b«causethethanKS-        6.   CeUie]     The  'cella'  was  properly 

giving  had  ah-eady  commenced.]  '  Ovid  speaking  a  chamber  partly  above  aiKl  partly 
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Contaminato  ciim  grege  turpium 
Morbo  viroram,  quidlibet  impotens  lo 

Sperare  fortunaque  dulei 
Ebria.     Sed  minuit  furorem 
Vix  ima  sospes  navis  ab  ignibus^ 
Mentemque  lymphatam  Mareotico 

Redegit  in  veros  timores  15 

Caesar,  ab  Italia  volantem 
Remis  adurgens,  accipiter  velut 
MoUes  columbas  aut  leporem  citus 
Venator  in  campis  nivalis 

Haemoniae,  daret  ut  catenis  20 

Fatale  monstrum  :  quae  generosius 
Perire  quaerens  nec  muliebriter 
Expavit  ensem  nec  latentes 
Classe  cita  reparavit  oras. 

under  ground,  in  which  the  '  dolia '  were  rohs  Beotts  intluov  fiMuv  r^  fitytBtt  r&v 

kept.    That  in  which  the  'amphorao'  were  Trewpayfi^vuy. 

stored  wbs  called  '  apotheca,'  and  was  in  13.  Vix  una  Mospea  navit]  Cleopatra'8 

the  upper  part  of  the  honse:  henc^  the  fleetescapedfromthebattleof  Actinm,  bnt 

terms,   *  depromere/  '  deripere/   '  descen-  M.  Antonius  Bayed  no  more  than  his  own 

dere.'    '  Capitolio  '  is  equivalent  to  '  urbi.'  ship  in  which  he  fled  to  Egjpt.    No  allu- 

See  C.  iii.  3.  42 ;  iii.  30.  8.  sion  is  made  to  M.  Antonius,  for  the  same 

7.  Reffina  demenies  ruinas]   A  similar  reason  that  led  Augustus  to  require  the 

enaUage  is  in  Aen.  ii.  676 :  "  Ulcisci  pa-  Senate  to  proclaim  war  only  against  Cleo- 

triam  et  sceleratas  sumere  pocnas,"  where  pati*a,  tbougli  M.  Antonius  was  the  chief 

'  sceleratas'  expresses  the  g^ilt  of  Helen.  objcct  of  it. 

9.  ContamiiuUocumgregeturpiumMor-  14.  Meniemque  lymphatam  Mareotico'] 
ho  virorum']  '  With  her  filthy  herd  of  men  '  Lymphatus '  is  equivafent  to  vvfi^6\ii^05, 
(fonooth)  foul  with  disease.'  The  corrupt  'lympha'  and  'nvmpha'  being  the  same 
lofitsof  thatclassof  persons  whoweremost  word  (see  Forcell.).  Mareotic  wine  was 
about  an  Eastem  queen  are  properly  called  from  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Mareotis  in 
a  disease.  <yiromm,'  to  which  Bentley  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria.  'In 
objects,  is  used  ironically  as  it  would  seem.  veros  timores'  is  opposed  to  what  the 
He  proposes  'opprobriorum'  for  'morbo  Qrecks  called  r^  kci'^  roO  «-oA^/iOu.  Cleo- 
Tiromm/  to  correspond  to  Homer^s  kAk^  patra^s  fleet  iled  fTom  Actium  before  a 
ixiyxfa;  but,  as  he  objects  to  nothing  but  blow  was  stmck,  under  the  influence  of  a 
'  yiroram/  his  alteration  would  not  be  panic,  but  Horace  chooses  to  say  it  was  a 
wanted  even  if  it  were  better  than  it  is.  '  vems  timor.'  Though  it  is  said  that 
In  Epod.  ix.  11  Horace  complains : —  Cleopatra  meditated  a  descent  npon  Italy, 
..  „  V  t  i.  •  v*4.>  in  the  event  of  M.  Antonius  and  herself 
"  Romanos--eheu !  posten  negabitis-  ,      successiiil  at  Actium.  she  fled  from 

Emancipatus  femmae  f^^^^    j^^^  ^  j.     ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

Fertvallum  et  arma  mil«^,  et  spadombus    itai/whither  AuVustusretumed  after  tbe 
Servire  rugosis  potest.  j^^^^ .  ^„^  j^  ^,J  ^^^.  ^jn  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

10.  impotene  Sperare]  This  is  a  oom-  a.u  o.  724,  that  he  went  to  Alexandria, 
mon  constmction,  noticed  at  C.  i.  1.  18.  and  the  deaths  of  M.  Antonius  and  Cleo- 
'Impotens'  corresponds  to  iLKpar^is,  and    patra  occurred. 

■ignifieswantof  self-control;  'wildenough  [21.  Fatale]    That  which  is  fixed  by 

to  expect  any  thing.'    See  Forcell.  fete,  whether  for  a  good  or  a  bad  purpose. 

12.  Ehria]  Demosthenes  (Phil.  i.  64. 9,  Comp.  Epp.  ii.  1. 11,  'Notaque  fatali  por- 

Reiflke) appKesthesamemetaphor  to Philip :  tenta  labore  subegit.'] 

iyi»  8*  dtotiau  filv,  2  &v8pcs  ^AOyivatot,  v^  24.  reparavit]    Literally,  'took  in  ex« 
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Ausa  et  jacentem  visere  reglam  25 

Voltu  sereno,  fortis  et  asperas 
Tractare  serpentes,  ut  atrum 
Corpore  combiberet  venenum, 
Deliberata  morte  ferocior, 

Saevis  Liburnis  scilieet  invidens  30 

Privata  deduci  superbo 

Non  humilis  mulier  triumpho. 

change  for  her  own  kingdoin  shores  ont  of  iv.   14.   36  :    *'  racnam  patefedt  anlam/ 

the  sight  of  men.'    It  is  said  that  Cleopatra  Because  Cleopatra'B  pakce  was  not  pulled 

contemplated  quitting  Egypt  to  escapc  from  down,  he  thinks  '  jaoentem '  inappropriate 

Augustns,  and  that  she  transported  yessels  and  unhistorical.    On  Cleopatra'8  death, 

across  the  desert  to  the  Red  Sea ;  bnt  they  &c.  see  Pliit.  Ant.  c  84. 
were  destroyed  by  the  Arabs,  and  she  ubau-        [29.  DeUberala]  'Resolute/  'resoWed;* 

doned  her  design.  Plut.  Ant.  c.  69.  On  the  it  means  that  which  is  well  cleared  np  or 

word  'reparavit'  see  C.  i.  84. 12  n.  Bentley  freed  from  doubt  and  impediment;  for  'de- 

proposes  'penetravit/  but  witbout  altering  liberare'  is  a  stronger  form  of  '  liberare.'] 
the  meaning  of  the  passage,  which  is  suf-        30.  lAhwmis]  Tbe  Scholiast  Porphyrion 

ficiently  expressed  by  '  reparavit,'  the  read-  relates  on  the  authority  of  Livy  that  Cleo- 

ing  of  all  the  MSS.  with  the  exception  of  patra  having  the  prosp!ect  of  being  carried 

one,  which  has  *  repetivit.'     Bos  proposes  to    Rorae  nsed  to  exdaim   oh  6puifi$t^- 

by  the  addition  of  one  letter  to  make  it  a-ofiat.    [*  Saevis  Libumis '  is  the  dative 

'  ire  paravit '  (Animad.  p.  36).    Orelli  g^ves  depending  on ' invidens,'  thongh  both  words 

various  otber  conjectures,  as  *repedavit/  must  be  understood  with  'deduci.'    The 

*  peraravit,'  *  remeavit,'   *  recreavit,'  *  pro-  sense  is,  *  refusing  to  be  led  as  a  private 

peravit,'  '  trepidavit.'  [See  Keller^s  note.]  porson  iu  a  proud  triumph  by  the  Libur- 

2^,  jaoenten?']  One  MS.  has 'tacentem,'  nian  ships'    (comp.  Epod.  i.),    'she,   no 

whieh  Bentley  approvea,  appealing  to  C.  mean-souled  woman.'] 

CARMBN  XXXVIII. 


"  The  only  two  persons,"  says  Franke,  "  who  know  when  this  ode  was  written  are 
Kirchner  aud  Orotefend.  The  former  asdgns  it  to  a.tt.0.  729,  the  latter  to  725." 
[Ritter  also  knows.  It  was  written,  he  says,  in  September  A.T7.C.  724.  All  three 
know,  and  all  differ.]  It  may  be  said  in  favour  of  Kirchner,  that  he  expresses  a  doubt 
by  marking  the  date  with  a  (?).  The  words  were  probably  written  as  a  song  and  set 
to  music.  I  lcam  fVom  Jani  that  Yoltaire  had  a  contempt  for  this  ode,  and  that  for 
his  disrespect  he  was  well  punished  by  Uie  illustrious  Schmid :  **  egreg^e  depexum  dedit 
Cl.  Schmidius."  There  is  not  much  to  remark  upon  it  one  way  or  the  other.  No  great 
pains  are  usually  bestowed  on  such  matters.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  a  translation, 
others  an  original  oomposition.  It  is  probably  only  a  good  imitation  of  Anacreon. 
The  time  is  supposed  to  be  Autumn  (v.  4). 

ARGUMENT. 
I  hate  your  Persian  flnery,  your  sutile  crowns.    Hunt  not  for  the  rose,  boy;  I  care 
not  thou  shouldst  seek  for  aught  save  the  myrtle,  which  wiH  do  for  thee  the  servant 
and  for  me  thy  master  drinking  under  the  shade  of  my  vine. 

Pbrsicos  odi,  puer,  apparatus^ 
Displicent  tiexae  philyra  coronae ; 

II,  apparaiuM']  In  this  sense  frequently    apparatus,' «apparareconvivinm' (Cicero). 
used  with  another  word,   as    'epularum     Terenoe,  Andr.  iii.  4.  15.] 
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Mitte  seotari  i^osa  quo  locorum 

Sera  moretur. 
SimpHci  myrto  niliil  allabores  5 

Sedulus  curo  :  neque  te  ministrum 
Dedecet  myrtus  neque  me  sub  arta 

Vite  bibentem. 

2.  piilyra]      Tlie  linden-tree  yna  bo  See  also  Pliny,  N.  H.  xvi.  14.  xxi.  8. 

called  by  the  Greeks ;  and  its  thin  inner  5.  allahores]  This  is  a  coined  word,  and 

bark  was  naed  for  a  lining  on  which  flowers  signifiee  to  labour  for  something  more.    It 

were  sown  to  form  the  ricfaer  kind  of  chap-  therefore  corresponds  to  ifpotnrovuv  rather 

letscaUed  'sntilea.'  Ov.  Fast.  y.  835  sqq. :  than  to  hriTroifuy,  to  which  some  trace  it. 

'EiriiroirciK  signifies  to  perseverp^  or  labonr 

"Temporasntilibiiscinguntnrpotacoronis,  hard  in  qnest  of  an  obiect.    For  'curo' 

Et  kitet  injecta  splendida  mensa  rosa.  one   MS.   reads  <  curae.       Bentley  reads 

Ebrins  incinctis  philyra  oonviva  capillis  *  cura/  the  imperative  mood,  in  place  of 

Saltat  et  imprudens  utitor  arte  meri."  *  cave.' 
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CAEMEN  I. 

A.u.c.  724 — 725. 

PoLLlo  retircd  from  public  affairs,  in  which  he  had  taken  an  active  part  for  twenty 
years,  aftcr  the  triumph  he  obtained  for  his  victorj^  over  thc  Parthini,  an  Illyrian  people, 
▲.u.c.  715  (v.  16),  and  bctook  himself  to  literature,  but  confined  himself  at  first  chieliy 
to  dramatic  writing.  It  appears  from  Snetonius  (de  Illust.  Gram.  c.  10)  that  he  didnot 
andertake  his  history  till  aftcr  the  death  of  Sallnst,  ▲.u.c.  720  (see  Clinton,  F.  H.  a. 
39  B.c),  for  it  was  after  that  event  that  he  became  acquaintcd  with  the  grammarian 
Atteius,  who  iiimishcd  him  with  rules  for  composition.  And  if  the  history  was  not 
begun  till  thnt  year»  even  though  (as  is  probable)  PoUio  should  have  taken  notes  of  moat 
of  the  transactions  he  had  to  relate,  with  a  great  many  of  which  he  had  been  personally 
connectcd,  it  is  not  probable  that  so  hirge  a  work,  consisting  of  seventcen  books,  and 
taking  in  the  whole  period  from  the  coahtion  of  Caesar,  Pomi^eius,  and  Crassus  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  civil  wars,  could  have  becn  so  far  completed  as  to  be  communicated 
to  his  friends  before  the  year  a.u.c.  723,  which  was  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Actium. 
But  the  words  "anna  nondum  expiatis  uncta  cruoribus"  (v.  4  sq.),  coupled  with 
"  cni  dabit  partes  scelus  expiandi  Juppiter  "  (C.  i.  2.  20  sq.),  niake  it  likely  that  these 
two  odes  were  writtcn  about  the  same  time ;  that  is  to  say,  shortly  afler  the  battle  and 
before  Augustus  hnd  establishcd  his  govemment  in  the  confidence  of  the  people.  It  is 
trne  Lambinus  and  some  of  the  older  oommentators  wcrc  of  opinion  that  the  history 
of  PoUio  is  not  meant,  but  only  his  tragedies,  which  they  say  related  to  the  events  of 
the  times,  and  which  Horace  wishes  him  to  lay  asidc  for  a  while  and  give  his  attcntion 
to  pnblic  affairs,  until  the  republic  should  be  settled.    So  they  interpret 

**  mox  ubi  publicas 

Kes  ordinaris  grande  munus 
Cecropio  repetes  cothumo." 
But  there  is  no  reasou  to  supposc  any  of  PoIIio's  tragedies  had  refcrence  to  the  events 
of  the  day,  while  his  history  related  to  nothing  else.    The  Scholiasts  understood  the 
history  to  be  rcferred  to  (see  note  on  v.  10). 

The  ode  was  written  after  hearing  PoIIio  recite  part  of  his  work ;  a  practice  which 
he  is  said  to  have  introduced  among  literary  men  at  Rome. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  civil  wars,  their  causes,  their  faults,  their  progress,  the  sports  of  fortune,  and  the 
fatal  leagnes  of  chicfs,  and  arms  stained  with  blood  not  yet  atoned  for — a  dangcrous 
task  18  thine,  and  treacherous  is  the  ground  thou  art  trcading. 
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Lieave  tbe  tragic  Muse  for  a  little  while,  and  thoa  shalt  return  to  her  when  thon  hast 
finished  the  historian'^  task,  O  Pollio !  advocate,  senator,  conqueror !  Even  now  I 
seem  to  hear  the  tmmpet  and  the  clarion,  the  flashing  of  arms,  and  the  voices  of  chiefs, 
and  the  whole  world  snhdued  hut  the  stuhbom  heart  of  Cato.  The  gods  of  Africa  have 
offered  hiBTictors'  g^ndsons  on  the  tomb  of  Jugurtha.  What  land,  what  waters  are 
not  stained  with  our  blood  ?    But  stay,  my  Mude,  approach  uot  such  high  themes. 

MoTUM  ex  Metello  consule  civicum 
Bellique  causas  et  vitia  et  modos 
Ludumque  Foitunae  gravesque 
Principum  amicitias  et  arma 
Nondum  expiatis  uncta  cruoribus,  5 

Periculosae  plenum  opus  aleae^ 
Tractas  et  incedis  per  ignes 
Suppositos  cineri  doloso. 
Paullum  severae  Musa  tragoediae 
Desit  theatris :  mox  ubi  publicas  lO 

Res  ordinaris  grande  munus 
Cecropio  repetes  cothumo, 

1.   Motum  ex  Metello  con*ule]    The    zvii.  31,  we  have 

foimdation  of  the  civil  wars  is  here  laid  in    «/-^     .  _       .       j  w  *.      tr-      i^ 

the    coalition    of  Caesar,    Pompey,    and    "  Q^antum  neque  atro  dehbutus  Hercules 

Crassus,  which  took  place  in  the  consul-  ^^*  cruore, 

ahip  of  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Celer  and  where  the  Scholiast  says  'delibutus'   is 

L.  Afranins,  A.U.C.  69^  B.c.  60.    But  the  equivldent  to  '  unctus.'     *  Cruoribus '   sa- 

civil  war  did  not  break  out  tiU  A.u.c.  70i^  vours  of  the  Greek.    So  Aesch.  Supp.  262 : 

B.C.  50,  when  Caesar  and  Pompey  came  to  ir(iKa.t&v  alfjidTav  fAidurfuurty, 

their  final  rupture.      Cniquius    supposes  6.  Periculoscte plenum  opus  alecte]  PoIIio 

Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Numidicus  to  be  thu  had  been  faithfbl  to  C.  Julius  Caesar,  but 

oonsnl  referred  to.     His  cousulship  was  in  after  his  death  had  sided  rather  with  M. 

the  year  645,  b.  c.  109,  the  third  vear  of  Antonius  than  Augustus;  and  therefbre, 

the  Jngnrthine  war,  which  as  leading  to  when  Augustus  had  put  an  end  to  his  rival, 

tbe  civil  war  of  Mariua   and   SuUa  he  and  had  the  entire  power  in  his  own  hands, 

oonnders  the  foundation  of  the  mischiefs  it  was  a  bold  and  difficult  task  that  PoUio 

referred  to  bv  PoUio.    But  such  was  not  had  undertaken.    It  does  not  appear,  how- 

the  subject  of  his  history,  which  was  con-  ever,  that  he  involved.  himself  in  any  dif- 

fined  to  those  civil  commotions  of  which  he  ficulty  with  Augnstus,  for  he  died  in  hb 

himself  had  been  witness,  as  the  SchoUast  eightieth  year  at  his  viUa  at  Tusculum, 

Porphyrion  says,  ''Intranslatione  beUorum  ▲.u.c.  758,  A.D.  4.    Cremutius  Cordus,  the 

civilium  PoUio  historiam  belli  civilis  a  con-  historian  who   was    capitaUy  condemned 

sulata  Lentuli  et  Mamerti  coepti  altius  undcr  Tiberius  for  having  called  Brutus  and 

repetit,  «'.  e.  a  MetcUo  Celere  et  a  L.  Airanio  Cassius  the  last  of  the  Romans,  appealed  in 

Coss."    ('  Mamerti '  is  a  mistake  for  '  Mar-  his  defence  to  the  impunity  with  which 

ceUi.'    Lentulus  and  Marcellns  were  con-  PoUio  had  expressed  his  seutiments  (Tac. 

snls  the  year  after  the  breach  between  Ann.  iv.  34).     PoUio's  history  may  have 

Caesar  and  Pompey,  A.n.c.  705).  ['  Modos,'  been  writtcu  with  impartiaUty,  and  Augus- 

a  prosaic  word,  perhaps  means   '  events.'  tus  was  not  jealous  and  could  afford  to  be 

'  Ludumque  Fortunae/  see  C.  iu.  29.  50.]  otherwise.     [Ritter  says  that  these  words 

4.  I^rincipum  amicitiae]  The  aUiance  refer  to  the  events  contained  in  PoUio'8 
of  Caesar  and  Pompeins.  history,  and  he  appeals  to  Tacitus,  Hist.  i. 

5.  Nondum  expiatis  uncta  cruoribue']  2 :  '  Opus  adgredior  opimum  casibus,'  &c.] 
See  C.  i.  2,' Introduction,  and  v.  31  n.  7.  incedie  per  iffnes]  '  Thou  art  treading 
Bentley  conjectures  'tincta'  for  'uncta,'  on  ashes  that  cover  a  smouldering  fire,  like 
"  multa  argutans,"  as  Jani  says.    In  Ep.  the  ashes  at  the  mouth  of  a  volcano,  cool 
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Insigne  maestis  praesidium  reis 
Et  eonsulenti,  PoUio,  curiae, 

Cui  laurus  aeternos  honores  15 

Delmatico  peperit  triumpho. 
Jam  nunc  minaci  murmure  comuum 
Perstringis  aures^  jam  litui  strepunt^ 
Jam  fulgor  armorum  fugaces 

Terret  equos  equitumque  voltus  :  20  " 

Audire  magnos  jam  videor  duces 
Non  indecoro  pulvere  sordidos, 
Et  cuncta  terrarum  subacta 

Praeter  atrocem  animum  Catonis. 
Juno  et  deorum  quisquis  amicior  25 

Afris  inulta  cesserat  impotens 
Tellure  victorum  nepotes 
Bettulit  inferias  Jugurthae. 
Quis  non  Latino  sanguine  pinguior 
Campus  sepulcris  impia  proelia  30 

Testatur  auditumque  Medis 
Hesperiae  sonitum  ruinae  ? 

ou  the  surface  but  burning  below.'     Such    Ec.  viii.  19.    Turncbus  advocates  this  in- 

is  the  threat  of  Propertius  to  his  rival  (i.    terpretation  (Adv.  x.  21). 

5.  4)  : —  16.  Delmatico — triumpho]     See  Intxo- 

i(T»A,i;*  I  ««>,wi,«o  »u:»,<.  n,x»«^.io  duction.     ['Delmatico'  ia  the  fonn  in  in- 
"  Inieliz !  properas  ultima  nosse  mala.         ...        *-  ,  .  i.  .  rv  1 

m»      . A         i.'  •   r     -.       •         j»  scriptions  and  ou  some  coins,  not  'Dalma- 

miser  ignotos  vestigia  ferre  per  ignes,"  , .    *,-.  ' 

^'  17.  Jam  n«»c]  See  C.  iii.  6.  23  n. 

10.  mox  ubi  puhliccut  Meg  ordinaris']  21.  Audire — videor']    <  I  seem  to  myself 

*  When  you  shall  have  finished  your  history  to  hear,'  ns  C.  iii.  4.  6.    Cicero  uses  the 

of  public  events.'    Thus  Bentley  also  takes  word  with  *  videro '  not  unfrequently,  as 

it,  saying  the  Greeks  used  avyTdfffftiy  for  (de  Am.  12)  "videre  jam  videor  populum 

writing  a  book.     Plutnrch  uses  a^vrayfia  a  senatu  disjunctum."    Divin.  in  Q.  CaeciL 

for  a  book.     ^AvaTd^affdai  occurs  in   the  c.l4:  "Te,  Caecili,  viderejam  videor,'*&c. 

prefaoe  to  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  and  is  thus  28.  cuitcta  terrarum  mhactal      It  is 

reudered  in  the  Vulgate  translation,  "  Qno-  probable  that  Pollio  had  given  a  veiy  stir- 

niam  quidem  multi  conati  sunt  ordinare  ring  account  of  Caesax^s  African  campaign, 

narrationem  "   (qnoted  by  Orelli).     The  in  which  he  himsclf  served,  and  that  his 

Scholiast  Acron  says  that  Pollio  was  writing  description  had  made  a  great  impression 

tragedy  at  the  same  tirae  with  his  history,  upon   Horaoe.     The  victory  of  Thapsua 

and  that  the  style  of  the  one  affected  the  made  Caesar  master  of  the  wholc  Roman 

style  of  the  other :  so  that  Horace  advises  world.  Bentley  reads  'videre'  for  'audire,' 

him  to  lay  aside  his  tragedies  in  order  that  as  being  more  appropriate  to  '  cuncta  terra- 

he  niay  do  jnstice  to  his  history.     As  the  rum.'     But  Horace  is  pl^nly  referring  to 

theuie  is  deiicate  and  he  is  well  able  to  what  he  had  heard  Pollio  read.    The  MSS. 

adorn  it,  he  should  put  aside  his  tragedies,  have  '  audire.'   ['  Cuncta  terramm '  means 

the  only  obstacle  to  its  proper  accomplish-  the  same  as  'cunctas  terras.'  Comp.  'amaia 

ment.    They  were  probably  of  no  great  curaruin,'  C.  iv.  12.  19.1 

merit.    None  have  survived,  and  he  has  25.  Jutw  et  deorum]     '  Juno  and  -ftny 

no  credit  ibr  thein,  except  with   Horace  of  the  gods  that  fkvour  Airica,  who  had  de- 

and  Virgil,  who  were  under  personal  obli*  parted  helplessly  (i. «.  after  the  Jugurthine 

gations  to  him.    See  S.  i.  10. 42,  and  Yirg.  war)  and  left  that  land  unavenged,  have 
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Qui  gurges  aut  quae  fiumina  lugubris 
Ignara  belli  ?  quod  mare  Dauniae 

Non  decoloravere  caedes  ?  35 

Quae  caret  ora  eruore  nostro  ? 
Sed  ne  relictis,  Musa  procax^  jocis 
Ceae  retractes  munera  neniae : 
Mecum  Dionaeo  sub  antro 

Quaere  modos  leviore  plectro.  40 

offered  np  as  an  atonenient  (rettulit)  tlie  Teutones  whoui   MHrius    slangbtered    at 

grandaons  of  thoee  victom  on  the  gi'ave  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aiz),  near  Marseille. 

of  Jugortha,'  [who  died  of  hunger  in  a  34.  Dauniaej  C.  iii.  30. 11;  iv.  6.  27. 

Bonmn  prison].  Ten  thousand  of  the  Fom-  35.  '  Decoloravere '  does  not  signify  to 

peian   army  alone   fell  at  tbe  hattle  of  change  the  oolour,  as  Acron  says,  but  '  to 

Thapsas.  dye  deeply.'     [Compare 'decertantem/ C. 

29.  pinffnior]  i.  3. 13,  and  '  deproeliantes/  i.  9.  11.] 

"  Nec  ftdt  indignum  raperis  bis  sangume        ^*    ?f^"'^^l  Horace    does    not 
nostro       °  "^  o  ronnne  this  word  to  tbe  usual  sense  of  *  a 

Emathiam  et  latos  Haemi  pinguescere  ^^ '  («?^  Index),  but  it  suits  the  poetry 

campoa"  (Viig.  G.  i.  491)?  ^*  Smionides,  a  native  ot  Ceos  which  was 

^                        '  of  a  severe  and  melancholy  cast. 

"How  that  red  rain  hath  made  the  harvest  retraetes']  See  note  on  *C.  i.  31.  12. 

grow  l"  b  Childe  Harold'8  sarcastic  ezcla-  89.  IHonaeo—atUro]  A  cave  dedicated 

mation  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.    PlutaTch  to  Yenus,  the  daughter  of  Dione,  according 

(Maritts,  c.  21)  speaks  of  the  fertilizing  to  one  legend. 
effect  of  the  blood  of  the  thousands  of 
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Horaoe,  meaning  to  write  an  ode  on  the  modcrate  desire  and  use  of  wealth,  dedicated 
it  to  C.  Sallustius  Crispus,  grand-nephew  of  the  historian  and  inheritor  of  his  property. 
He  had  previously  alluded  to  him  in  no  terms  of  praise  in  Sat.  i.  2.  48 ;  but  that  Satire 
was  written  many  years  before  this  ode,  and  at  this  time  Sallustius  was  in  high  favour 
with  Augustus  and  possessed  of  great  riches,  of  which  Horace  implies  that  he  made  a 
good  nae.  From  the  reference  to  Phraates'  retum  to  his  throne  (v.  17),  which  took 
place  A.U.O.  724  (see  C.  i.  26,  Introduction),  the  odc  must  have  been  writteu  after  that 
event.  Proculeius  mentioned  in  v.  6  was  brother  or  eousin  (it  is  not  certain  which)  to 
Lidnius  Murena,  who  A.U.O.  732  was  detected  in  a  couspiracy  with  one  Fannius  Caepio 
to  take  away  the  life  of  Augustus  (see  C.  ii.  10,  Introduction).  I  cannot  infer  so  poei- 
tively  as  Franke  and  others  do  that  Horace  would  have  abstained  from  mentioning  the 
generoaity  of  Procoleius,  if  his  relation's  crime  had  been  committed  when  he  wrote ;  but 
that  chronologist  takes  this  allusion  as  an  argument  that  the  ode  was  written  between 
A.U.C.  729  and  732,  andfrom  the  tone  of  the  allusion  to  Fhraates  he  supposes  his  resto- 
ration  to  have  been  recent,  and  assigus  the  ode  to  the  year  780,  in  which  Orelli  and 
Dillenbr.  ag^ree  with  him. 

ARGUMENT. 
Silver  hath  no  beauty  while  hid  in  the  earth,  Sallustius,  who  despisest  the  ore  till  it  is 
polished  by  moderate  use.  Proculeius  for  his  generosity  to  his  brethren  wiU  live  for 
ever,  and  the  man  who  rules  the  spirit  of  avarice  is  a  greater  kiug  than  if  from  Car- 
thage  to  Gades  were  all  his  own.  Tho  dropey  grows  and  grows  till  its  cause  is  ex- 
pelled.  Phraates  restored  to  his  throne  is  not  happy ;  he  only  is  a  king  and  conqueror 
who  looks  on  money  with  indifference. 
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NuLLUS  argento  color  est  avaxis 
Abdito  terris,  inimice  lamnae 
Crispe  Sallusti^  nisi  temperato 

Splendeat  usu. 
Vivet  extento  Proculeius  aevo  5 

Notus  in  fratres  animi  patemi ; 
IUum  aget  penna  metuente  solvi 

Fama  superstes. 
Latius  regnes  avidum  domando 
Spiritum,  quam  si  Libyam  remotis  lo 

Gradibus  jungas  et  uterque  Poenus 

Serviat  uni. 
Crescit  indulgens  sibi  dirus  hydrops, 

2.  Abdito  ierrW]  Lambinua'  ootyectnre  assisted  his  brothers  Caepio  and  Marena, 

'abditaeterris' toagreewith 'lamnae^haa  who  had  lost  their  property  in  the  civil 

been  adopted  by  many  editors,  bat  it  has  wars.  Scipio,  as  the  name  appears  in  Ascen- 

no  MS.  aathority.     I  see  no  other  great  sias'textof  the  Scholiasts,  is  a  mistake  for 

objection  to  it.    '  Avaris  *  Doering  undef-  Caepio.    Bat  it  is  doabtfal  wbether  Caepio, 

stands  to  be  tlie  dative  case,  *  hidden  by  the  whose  family  name  was  Fannius,  was  any 

avaricious  in  tho  earth;'  as  S.  i.  1.  41 :  relation  of  Licinius   Murena  whose  con- 

"  Quid  juvat  immensum  te  argenti  pondus  «Piracy  ^e  joined   (see   Introduction),  or 

et  auri  whether  Murena  was  Proculeius   brother 

Furtim  defossa  timidum  deponere  terra  ?  "  ^r  cousin.    Proculeius  was  in  great  favour 

n  X  1 •  j_  Av    ^     /.    •       XI.'    •  i.     j  with   Augustus   and   was  intimate   with 

But^  besides  the  conftMion  th«  mtroduoe.  Maficena/(wfio  married  hU  sUter  or  oousin 

mtheoon8truct.on.thoforoeoftheallu8.on  TerentU)/and   probably  with  SaUustiu.. 

.8thu8  lo8t..8allust.uapo88M»ea 8omevalu.  ^   ^  ^'i  ^^^  ^^^    ^^^  ^jj  ^^^  ^^ 

able  minea  m  the  Alps.  and  to  thw  cucum-  „,  ^    „  y^^       ^^     ^^ 

atance  Horace  aeeina  tac.tly to  ijefer     The  .^^.  ^^^^^  ^  ^{^^  „f  ^  ^^    ^  ^ 

character  given  of  Salluatiua  by  Tac.tu8  .'^  ^  ^  ^jj^         Proculei;.  was 

^:«i"AJ2  ,•*  "^t"  d.fferent  fn,ra    jj^    Ma<iena8  a  favourer  of  lettera.  and  U 
HOT«ce8de8cnpt.on.    Taatn8  8ay8he»-U8  ^^  ^^  ^    j  j   ^g   ^   g^j 

"  diversu.  a  veterum  mstituto  per  cultum  ..  q  ,,  y^.  UaeJnaa.  quU  ninc  erit  ait 

et  mund.t»8.  «)P>aqne  et  affluenba  luxn  p^^^^us  aut  Fabiu8  ?" 
propior !     on  the  strcngth  of  wh.ch  8ome        g   Not«t-<,nimn  Horace'8  adaptation 

commentetors  have  suppoeed  Horace  meant  „f  q^  oonstructiin.  U  one  of  the  chief 

to  g.ve  h.m  a  h.nt  upon  hi8  extravagance.  f   ^^  „f ,,;,  ^^     ^^^  ^^  ;,  .  ,„;„; 
for   wh.ch   .mpertmence   the  gr^t   man        j^^  ;„  fi,tri..;j  ^  ke  uaea  <  metuente ' 

would   not  have  thanked  h..i.     To  bear  ^      .     ^^^  ^^^  j^^^  „  .„  ^.  „.  5.  20. 

^^i^^nl^.     l  :n.8.temperato  ..c„ipari  metuit  Fidcs."    Here  it  raeans 

^f  ^^!^^    Ln     T^  '."r'^  '  win^  that  refu8e  to  melt,'  .8  Icanw'  did. 

tJ^IJ^TZ^    i  8«""''«^""""*'  "  [Kellcr  and  Bitter  have  '  pinna.'] 

P^uraum^"(il^  t^i  a-^d  dSE  I  J^i^»»' f  "!«tl  4  T^  £L'''f 

^eeW^thUofthiaUuaddre.»^  i«-^d  Sr^Jl^  ^'^."nTthl 

•      i^tedTh  "*  Phoeniciana  a8  Graeviua  8ay8     «Uterque 

I^n^  (Faat.  i.  207) :  ^^^  t^^^irrt^^o  ^oS^^l^t 

"  Jura  dabat  populis  posito  modo  praetor  the  above  explanation  is  suflScient.     [*  Ga- 

aratro,  dibua  *  (Cadiz)  is  named  *  remotis/  which 

Et  leviB  argenti  Umina  crimen  erat."  means   •  separatcd '  by  the  sea  from  the 

For  ezamples  of  syncope  see  i.  86.  8  n.  opposite  continent  of  Libya.    In  C.  ii.  3. 6, 

5.  Vivei  extenlo  Proculeiu»  aevo^  Pro-  '  remoto  graroine,'  and  C.  ii.  19,  '  in  remo- 

caleioB  is  stated  by  thc  Scholiasts  to  have  tis  rupibus.'] 
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Nec  sitim  pellit  nisi  causa  morbi 

Fugent  venis  et  aquosus  albo  15 

Corpore  languor. 
Redditum  Cyri  solio  Phraaten 
Dissidens  plebi  numero  beatorum 
Eximit  Virtus  populumque  falsis 

Dedocet  uti  20 

Vocibus,  regnum  et  diadema  tutum 
Deferens  uni  propriamque  laurum 
Quisquis  ingentes  oculo  inretorto 

Spectat  acervos. 

13.  Crescit  indulffens]  Ovid  has  iini-  '  plebi/  and  the  passage  is  80  quoted  by 
tated thUexpressive  simile  (Fast.  i.  215  sq.) :     Priscian,  18. 15.    See  C.  i.  27.  6  n.    <  Bea- 

"Sic  quibns  mtanrait  sofiiisa  venter  ab  J?"^'  is  the  readhig  of  some  MSS.  and  of 

mj^j^  Ven.,  and  Fea  prefers  it,  and  Memeke. 

Quo  plis  sunt  potae  plus  sitinntnr  ^  the  Be™  mSS.  and  most  of  the  others 

aquae."  "^^   beatonim/  and  the  elision  at  the  end 

of  the  verse  is  suffidently  common. 

17.  Beddiimm  Ckfn  toUo]  [The  throne  23.  inretoHo]  This  is  explained  by 
ofCymsisthe  Parthian  throne,  the  repre-  'obliquo'  in  £pp.  i.  14.  87:  "Non  istic 
seutative,  as  Horace  assumes,  of  the  an-  obliquo  oculo  mea  commoda  quisquam 
cient  Persian  monarchy  founded  by  Cyrus.]  Limat."    Tumebus  (Adv.  x.  21)  illustrates 

18.  plebi]  The  Scboliasts  read  *  plebis,'  the  longing  squints  of  the  covetous  by  a 
and  that  reading  appears  in  the  Blandinian  quotation  from  Varro,  who  says  of  the 
MSS.,  and  Cruquius  pi-efers  it  g^eatly  to  house  of  a  certain  man  with  a  handsome 
•  plebi,'  supposing  it  to  be  a  Greck  con-  wife,  **  multi  enim  qui  limina  intrarant 
struction,  as  9ia^4pwv  rSov  ro\KSov.  But  integris  oculis  strabones  iucti  sunt.  Habet 
the  majority  of  MSS.  and  the  editions  enim  quiddam  hXKvariKhv  provincialis  for- 
[Keller  bas   '  plebis  *]  aro  in  favour  of  mosula  uxor." 


CARMEN  III. 

The  person  to  whom  this  ode  is  nominally  addressed  is  supposed  generally  to  be 
Q.  Dellius,  who,  from  being  a  foUower  first  of  Dolabella  and  then  of  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
became  a  devoted  adherent  of  M.  Antonius,  and  his  tool  throughout  his  intrigues  with 
Cleopatra,  till  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  wben  he  quarrelled  with  Cleopatra 
and  joined  Octavianus,  who  received  him  with  favour  (Plut.  Anton.  c.  59).  Plutarch 
calU  him  laropiK^s,  Co^im.  Cruq.  g^ves  the  name  '  Gellius,'  and  Horace  had  a  friend 
L.  Gellius  Poplioola,  brother  of  Messalla,  whom  he  alludes  to  in  Sat.  i.  10. 85,  and  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Brutus  and  Cassius.  (See  Estr^,  p.  174.)  Whcther  we  take 
Bellius  or  Gellins  it  matters  Httle.  Horace's  way  of  g^ving  a  name  to  his  odes  has  beeu 
sufficiently  noticed,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  there  is  nothing  to  guide  us  to  the 
person  whose  name  he  uses.  The  ode  is  on  two  of  his  usual  common-places,  moderation 
and  the  certainty  of  death.  I  cannot  go  with  Franke  in  assigning  the  ode  to  A.n.c.  725 
in  the  uncertainty  that  hangs  over  the  person. 

ARGUMENT. 

Bc  sober  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  in  sadness  or  in  mirth.     What  is  tho  use  of  the 
shade  and  purling  stream  if  we  bring  not  thither  winc  and  fiowers  while  circumstances 
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aiid  youth  permit,  and  lifc  is  our  own  ?    Soon  thou  most  give  up  all  to  thine  heir ; 
rich  and  noble^  or  poor  and  humble,  we  must  all  come  to  one  place  in  the  end. 

^Equam  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
Servare  mentem^  non  secus  in  bonis 
Ab  insolenti  temperatam 
Laetitia^  moriture  Delli, 
Seu  maestus  omni  tempore  vixeris^  5 

Seu  te  in  remoto  gramine  per  dies 
Festos  reclinatum  bearis 
Interiore  nota  Falerni. 
Quo  pinus  ingens  albaque  populus 
Umbram  hospitalem  consociare  amant  lo 

Bamis  ?     Quid  obliquo  laborat 
Lympha  fugax  trepidare  rivo  ? 
Huc  vina  et  unguenta  et  nimium  breves 
■  Flores  amoenae  ferre  jube  rosae, 

Dum  res  et  aetas  et  sororum  15 

Fila  trium  patiuntur  atra. 
Cedes  coemptis  saltibus  et  domo 
Villaque  flavus  quam  Tiberis  lavit, 
Cedes  et  exstructis  in  altum 

Divitiis  potietur  heres.  20 

2.  »01»  secus  ift]  A  few  MSS.  have  'non  quius  haa  'quid  ? '     Without  the  interro- 

wcus  ac/  which  Bentley  prefers  :but  'non  g^tory  mark,  'quid'  i8  I  think  the  true 

necus '  may  staud  alone.     ['  Insolenti '  is  reading.    It  is  that  of  the  oldcst  Beme  and 

iuiuioderate.]  Blandinian  MS.  Stephcus  (1600)  huR  'et,' 

[5.  omHt  tempare]   A  common  prosaic  and  fientley  and  most  of  the  later  editoni, 

expression.    Caesar,  B.  Q.  i.  43.     Lucre-  but  no  MSS.    The  Scholiast  Porphyrion 

tius,  i.  26,  '  tempore  in  omni.']  had   *  quo   obliqno/  and  his  comnient  is 

8.  Inieriore  nota  Falemi']  The  cork  of  '*  Hubaudiendum,  si  ea  non  utimnr ;  et  eet 
the  '  amphora'  wasstamped  with  thename  totum  adverbialiter  dictum/'  which  showB 
of  the  consul  in  whose  year  it  was  fiUed,  how  he  understood  the  passage.  But  such 
and  the  'amphorae'  being  placed  in  the  an  hiatus  is  quite  inadmissible.  'Qua' aud 
'  apotheca'  as  they  werc  filled,  the  oldest  '  et '  are  very  simple  emendations,  and  give 
would  be  the  iunermost.  Cieero  (Brut.  a  good  meaning.  But  I  cannot  account  for 
83),  mentioning  the  speeches  in  Thucy-  the  other  readinga  if  Horace  wrote  '  qua — 
didee,  likens  them  to  very  old  Falemiau,  et.'  He  seems  to  mean,  "  What  werc  the 
and  says  the  stvle  had  better  be  avoided,  shade  and  the  cool  stream  given  for  ? 
**  tanquam  Anicianam  notam,'  like  wine  of  Bring  out  tbe  wine  and  let  us  drink ;" 
the  consulship  of  Anicius.  which  is  abrapt  and  more  spirited  than  the 

9.  Quo  pintu  ingent]  The  oldest  aiid  other.  [Bitter  and  Kellcr  rcad '  Quo  .  .  . 
best  MSS.  nave  '  quo,'  which  signifiea  *to  ramis,quo  et'  without  a?  after  *rivo,'  and 
what  purpose,'  as  **quo  mihi  fortunam  si  make  'Huc  vina/  &c.  the  oorrelative  of 
uon  conceditur  uti  ?  "  (£pp.  i.  6. 12).  *  Qua'  *  Quo  pinus '  &c.] 

isBentley^sreadingfromtwoMSS.ofLam-  alhaque    populus]    Not   *  altaque,'   as 

biuus,  who  was  the  first  to  adopt  it.    In  the  oldest  editions  have   it,  corroctGd  by 

V.  11  the  MSS.  vary  between  'quo,'  'qua,'  Ijambtnus.    Thh  mistakcaroscfroni  Epod. 

and  'quid.'     Landinus  has  the  first;  As-  ii.lO,  "Altasmaritatpopulos."  TheGreeks 

censius  and  Lambinus  tbe  second;  Cru-  hadtwonamesforthepoplar — Aci;^,whieh 
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Divesne  priseo  natus  ab  Inacho 
Nil  interest  an  pauper  et  infima 
De  gente  sub  divo  moreris, 
Victima  nil  miserantis  Orci. 
Omnes  eodem  cogimur^  omnium  25 

Versatiur  uma  serius  ocius 

Sors  exitura  et  nos  in  aeternum 
Exilium  impositura  cumbae. 

was  white,  and  e^yfipos,  wbich  was  dark.  25.    eo^imur]      *  We  are    driven  like 

Virgil  calla  the  white  'bicolor.'    '  Amant,'  sheep/  "Tityre  cog^  pecus"  (Ec.  iii.  20). 

as  in  C.  iii.  16. 10,  is  uaed  like  the  Greek  26.  VeracUw  uma]     Compare  C.  iii.  1 . 

^iKovffi  *  are  wont/  though  .some  would  16 ;   "  Omne  capax  movet  uma  nomen." 

give  it  a  stronger  meaning,  i.  e.  twine  their  The  notion  is  that  of  Fate  standing  with 

branchea  like  lovers,  as  '  hiscivao  hederae.'  an  um,  in  which  every  man'8  lot  is  cast. 

How  little  that  notion  suits  with  the  epithet  She  shakes  it,  and  he  whose  lot  comes  out 

'  hospitalis'  must  be  obvious  to  any  one.  must  die.     Ovid  has  imitated  this  passage 

YirgU  has  a  like  expression  (Georg.  iv.  24),  (Met.  z.  32) : — 

;S.'^"^Z'Jif^1S'w^*''.l^^^        "O.nia    debemur    vobi,,    pa„U„™que 

ITTfcrtil      27  "1  unam. 

18.'  iaTiii  See  C.  iii.  4. 61  n.  Tendimu.  hnc  omnes." 

23.  moreri»]  This  reminds  us  of  Cicero        28.  JSxilium]  Tbis  is  put  for  the  place 

(de  Senect.  23) :  "  Commorandi  natura  de-  of  exile,  as  (Ov.  Fiist.  vi.  660) :  "  Gxilium 

▼eraorinm  nobis,  non    habitandi    dedit."  quodam  tempore  Tibur  erat."    The  word 

On  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  has  im-  is  only  another  form  of  <  exsidinm,'  from 

proved,  saying,  "  he  looks  upon  the  world  '  ex-scdeo.'    The  usual  form  in  inscriptions 

not  as  an  inn,  but  as  an  hospital,  a  place  is  '  cumbae,'-  not  '  cyrabae,'  as  applied  to 

not  to  live  but  to  die  in."    (Relig.  Med.  the  boat  of  Charon.    The  Scholiasts  urc 

sab  fin.)  '  cymbae.' 
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A.u.c.  729. 

This  amnsing  ode  represents  a  gentleman  in  love  with  his  female  slave  (ancilla) ;  a 
cnrcumstance  of  sufficiently  conmion  occurrence  to  warrant  the  supposition  that 
Horace  may.  have  had  one  of  his  friends  in  view.  The  name  Xanthias  must  be  fic- 
titious,  and  Fhoceus  indicates  that  the  person  was  aloo  supposed  to  be  a  Phocian.  It 
18  osual  to  snppose  that  *'  Xanthias  Fhoceus  "  represents  two  names,  and  "  ad  Xanthiara 
Fhocenm "  is  the  common  inscription,  as  if  Fhoceus  were  a  Latin  name,  which  the 
second  line  proyes  it  is  not.  Why  Horace,  assuming  a  Grcek  name  for  his  real  or 
supposed  friend,  should  also  make  him  a  Fhodan,  who  can  pretend  to  tell  ?  "  Say  it 
was  his  humour,"  or  there  may  have  been  a  significanoe  in  it  which  has  passed  away, 
or  never  exiBted,  except  for  the  person  addressed  and  perhaps  a  few  intimate  friends, 
Xanthias  was  a  name  given  to  slaves,  as  in  the  "  Frogs  "  of  Aristophanes. 

Horace  was  bom  a.u.c.  689,  and  he  wrote  this  ode  when  he  was  just  finishing  his 
eighth  lostre,  which  wonld  be  in  December,  A.r.o.  729. 

ARGtJMENT. 
Be  not  ashamed,  Xanthias;  heroes  have  loved  their  maids  before  thee:  Achilleshis 
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Briseis,  Ajax  his  Tecmessa,  and  Agamemnon  his  Cassandra,  when  Troy  had  fkllen. 
before  the  Grecian  couqneror.  Donbtless  yonr  Phyllis  is  of  royal  blood :  one  so 
faithfal  and  loviqg  and  nnselfish  is  no  common  maidcn.  Nay,  be  not  jealons  of  my 
praises ;  my  eighth  Instre  is  hastening  to  its  close. 

Nb  sit  ancillae  tibi  amor  pudori, 
Xanthia  Phoceu  !     Prius  insolentem 
Serva  Briseis  niveo  eolore 

Movit  Achillem ; 
Movit  Ajacem  Telamone  natum  5 

Forma  captivae  dominum  Tecmessae ; 
Arsit  Atrides  medio  in  triumpho 

Virgine  rapta^ 
Barbarae  postquam  cecidere  turmae 
Thessalo  victore  et  ademptus  Hector  lo 

Tradidit  fessis  leviora  tolli 

Pergama  Grais. 
Nescias  an  te  generum  beati 
Phyllidis  flavae  decorent  parentes : 
Regium  certe  genus  et  penates  15 

Maeret  iniquos. 
Crede  non  illam  tibi  de  scelesta 
Plebe  dilectam^  neque  sic  fidelem, 
Sic  lucro  aversam  potuisse  nasci 

Matre  pudenda.  20 

Brachia  et  voltum  teretesque  suras 
Integer  laudo ;  fuge  suspicari, 
Cujus  octavum  trepidavit  aetas 

Claudere  lustrum. 

1.  Ne  sit — ]    Lambinus  has  a  way  of  and  once  as  a  transitiTe  verb  (C.  iv.  9. 18) : 

taking  *  ne*  in  this  place  and  others  (C.  i.  "  Non  sola  comptos  arsit  adulteri  crines;" 

33. 1 ;  iv.  9. 1),  which  is  difierent  from  that  as  it  is  in  Virgirs  second  Eclogue  v.  1. 
of  most  other  commentators.   He  considers        10.  ademptus  Sector]  This  is  from  the 

it  not  prohibitive  but  causal — *that  you  Iliad  (xxiv.  243): — 

may  not  bc  ashamed  considcr  that/ &c.,  as  i^i    ^       \      "^^      »*        --     »x  *      a 

it  &  in  A.  P.  406:   "Ne  forte  pudori  Sit  hl^r.P^J^J^fy  Ax«««<ru'  Si,  *<r.,rfl» 

tibi  Masa  lyrae  «.Uer.  et  cantor  Apollo."  «''""'  ^««'^*^"  iya.p,^,y. 

[Mnsolentem/  'arrogant/  'proud/as  Por-  43.  Nescias  an  te']  All  that  follows  in 

phyrion  explainsit;  but  it  may  mean  'un-  this  and  the  next  stanza  is  evidently  good- 

used  to  love,'  and  'prius'  goes  with  it.]  natured  banter.  [*  Beati/  *rich.'] 

*! ,  Arsit—virgine  rapta']  'Arsit' isnsed  [21.    teretes']     *Well    tumed.'       See 

by  Horace  throe  times  with  an  ablative —  'teretes  plagas'  C.  i.  1.  28. 

here;  in  C.  iii.  9. 6:  "Donec  non  alia  magis  2-1.  Claudere]  Bentley  conjectures  'con- 

arsisti"(whereBentIeyconjectures'aIiam'^;  dere.'     Horace  nses  'condere'  (C.  iv.  6. 

and  in  Epod.  xiv.  9:  "Non  aliter  Samio  29)    with   'diem/  but   that  is  different 

dicunt  arsisse  Bathyllo  Anacreonta  Teium ;"  irom  '  claudere.' 


CARMINUM  II.  5.  95 


CARMEN  V. 

The  Zurich  MS.  (of  the  tenth  oentary)  has  an  inscription  Ad  Gadinium  ;  and  Estr^ 
(p.  &03)  and  Walckenaer  (Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Po^ies  d'Horac^  accept  Gabinius 
aa  the  person  to  whom  this  ode  is  addressed.  If  snch  a  person  existed  among  Horace'8 
friends,  he  may  have  been,  Orelli  saggests,  son  or  grandson  of  A.  Gkbinins,  the  factions 
contemporary  of  (^cero.  The  Scholiasts  give  us  no  help ;  and  the  above  inscription 
stands  alone.  Acron  had  no  knowledge  of  it,  for  he  says,  "  Incertum  est  quem  allo- 
quatur  hac  ode."  There  may  be  something,  however,  in  it ;  but  the  discovery  of  the 
Dame,  were  we  certain  of  it,  would  be  of  &o  value  beyond  leading  to  the  inference  that 
the  ode  had  perhaps  some  foundation  in  ikct.  Of  thu  names  introduced  between  the 
fifteenth  and  twentieth  yerses,  Cruquius'  Scholiast  has  justly  observed,  "  haec  nomina 
pro  exemplis  posuit."  This  remark  is  very  sensible,  and  might  have  saved  some  scholars 
a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Heyne,  for  instanoe,  on  'Hbullus  (i.  8 ;  see  C.  i.  33. 7  n.),  makes 
Fholoe  and  Chloris  identical  with  the  daughter  and  mother  mentioned  C.  iii.  15.  7. 

ARGUMENT. 

That  g^l  is  too  young  for  a  yokefeUow ;  an  unbroken  heifer  is  she  that  cares  only  for 
the  pastnre,  and  her  gambols,  and  the  cool  stream ;  an  unripe  grape  that  autumn  soon 
will  ripen.  She  will  soon  come  of  her  own  accord  when  time  shall  have  takeu  a  few 
years  from  thy  youth  and  added  them  to  hers :  then  will  she  wax  wanton  and  seek  a 
mate,  and  thou  wilt  love  her  above  coy  Pholoe,  or  Chloris  as  fair  as  the  moon,  or  Gyges, 
whom  the  cleverest  guest  at  thy  table  conld  not  distinguish  from  a  girl. 

NoNDUM  subacta  ferre  jugnm  valet 
Cervice,  nondum  munia  comparis 
Aequare  nec  tauri  ruentis 
In  venerem  tolerare  pondus. 
Circa  virentes  est  animus  tuae  5 

Campos  juvencae,  nunc  fiuviis  gravem 
Solantis  aestum,  nunc  in  udo 
Ludere  cum  vitulis  salicto 
Praegestientis.     Tolle  cupidinem 
Immitis  uvae  :  jam  tibi  lividos  10 

Distinguet  Auctumnus  racemos 
Purpureo  varius  colore. 

[2.  comfaris]  *  Compar  *  is  one  who  is  conjectures  *  varios '  for  *  varius/  quoting 

a  match  for  another,  a  companion,  a  hus-  Ov.  (Met.  iii.  484)  : 

band  or  a  wife : '  she  is  not  vet  able  to  dis-  „  _.  i  .         ^^ . 

charge  (aequare)  the  office  of  a  wife.']  —   ^*  ^*""  «^^®*  uva  racemis 

5.  Oftr^  This  is  the  Qreek  «pl,is  in  I>^cere,purpureum  nondmn  matura  colo. 

Arirtoph.  £quit.  87 :   V^oi -/ iKparoirictpi  ^™' 

irorov  Tovy  iofri  ffoi.  But '  varius '  is  poetical.    Propertius  has 

7.  Solantis]  This  is  the  poetical  word  a  simikr  verse  (iv.  2. 13)  :  "  Prima  mihi 

for  satisfying  hunger  or  thirst^  as  Yirgil  variat  liventibus  uva  racemis."     Horace'B 

(Georg.  i.  159)  :  **  Concussaque  famem  in  lines  may  be  transhited, '  Ere  long  autumu 

rilTiB  Bolabere  quercu.*'  with  its  varied  hues  will  dye  the  green 

12.  Fwrpyreo  aarinu  oolore]    Bentley  grape  with  purple.' 
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Jam  te  sequetur :  eurrit  enim  ferox 
Aetas  et  illi  quos  tibi  dempserit 

Apponet  annos;  jam  proterva  15 

Fronte  petet  Lalage  maritum^ 
Dilecta  quantum  non  Pholoe  fugax^ 
Non  Chloris  albo  sie  humero  nitens 
Ut  pura  nocturno  renidet 

Luna  mari,  Cnidiusve  Gyges,  20 

Quem  si  puellarum  insereres  choro^ 
Mire  sagaces  falleret  hospites 
Discrimen  obscurum  solutis 
Crinibus  ambiguoque  vultu. 

IS.ferox  Aetas]  Tiine  is-conipared  to  tur"  (Acron).     The  way  of  speaking  ia 

a  wild  horse,  as  in  Ovid  (Fast.  vi.  764)  :  like  that  of  Deianira  when,  comparing  her 

"  Et  Aigiunt  freno  non  remorante  dies."  own  age  and  attractions  with  thoae  of  her 

rThe'*  ferox  aetas '  is  the  season  of  youth,  rival,  she  Bays : — 

Corap.  Cicero  de  Sen.  c.  10,  *  ferocitas.'!         i^^ao       a      \    -       ^     ^  i^ 

Cruquius     would      make     'ferox       and  \    %*    rZa{  /tJ«m.   .,  KAf7^.,\ 

,-    ^    ,     ,  ,  T>     i.1  •  Tfji'  0  av  tttOlyovaay  (Irach.  v.  547  sq.). 

'lugaz     change  places.     Bentley  conjec-  *  t  v  ~n/ 

tures  '  quodtihi  dempserit  apponet  annus/  It  is  also  ezplained  hy  those  verses  in  the 

hecause,  he  8ayB,  the  idea  of  time  taking  £pi«tle  to  the  Pisoues :— 

away   the   man'8    years  to    add    to    the  .,  ^^^  f^^^^  ^^^  venientes  commoda 

woman  s  is  as  far  from  Horace  s  meanmg  secum 

as  can  be.     It  is  true  that  Horace  does  not  Multa  re^entes  adimunt"  (v.  175  sq.). 

mean  it  in  the  same  senfte  as  Jason  meant 

when  he  proposed  to  give  up  hia  own  life  Bentley  destroys  his  own  argument  by  pro- 

to   prolong  his  father^s   (Met.  vii.  168):  posing  'quot'  for  'quos'  in  case  tiie  other 

"  Deme  meis  annis  et  demptos  adde  pa-  suggestion  be  not  accepted. 

renti ;"  but  he  means  '  she  will  npproach  24.  amhiguoque  vuUu]   Ovid  expresses 

the  fiower  of  her  age  as  you  recede  from  the  same  ambiguity  inthe  caseof  Atalanta 

it ;'  and  ezpresses  it  thus,  '  her  years  will  very  elegantly  (Met.  viii.  322) : — 

become  more  nnmero.«  as  the  «"«mder  „  TaJU  erat  cultns ,  fecies  qoam  dieeie  vere 

of  your  time  becomes  shorter.'    The  Scho-       xr: • :«      *  -i       •« -•    -«^ 

liarts  faJce  thU  Tiew  of  the  pusage :  "  pro  ^"^^  «  ""  P™"  ^"""^  "  ^"«'°' 

viribus  et  aetatis  flore  ponit  annos ;  quae  '^     ' 

jam  per  senium  minuerentur,  illi  augci^en-  On  the  name  of  Gyges  see  C.  ii.  17. 14  n. 


CARMEN  VI. 

A.u.c.  729  (?). 

Of  Septimius  the  Scholiast  Acron  writes,  "  Septiminm  Eqnitem  Romanum  amicnm  et 
commilitonem  suum  hac  ode  alloquitur."  Whether  this  d^ription  as  to  the  rank  and 
former  servioe  of  Septimius  be  correct,  or  whether  the  latter  is  only  gathered  from  v.  7» 
we  cannot  tell.  He  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  person  of  whom  Augnstus  writes  to 
Horace  in  a  letter  preserved  in  his  life  attributed  to  Suetonins :  "  Tui  qualem  habeam 
memoriam  poteris  ex  Septimioquoque  nostro  audire.  Kam  incidit  ut  illo  coram  fieret  a  me 
tui  mentio."  Horace  also  wrote  a  letter  of  introduction  for  him  to  Tiberius  (Epp.  i.  9). 
Beyond  this  we  know  nothing  of  Septimius,  except  that  Cruquins'  Scholiast  makes  him 
the  same  as  Titius  in  the  epistle  to  Jnlius  Floms  (Epp.  i.  8,  v.  9,  see  not«). 


CAEMINUM  II.  6.  97 

The  date  of  thii  ode  luis  been  TOQch  discnssed.  EstrS  places  it  very  soon  after  Horace'8 
first  arrival  at  Rome,  when  he  was  fresh  from  the  fatigues  of  war,  which  the  expression 
'  Sit  moduslasso  maris  ot  viaram  Militiaeque '  seems  tofavour.  Bat  a  yonng  man  jnst 
retnming  home  to  begin  life  does  not  begin  by  writing  about  a  retreat  for  his  declining 
years.  There  is  a  character  about  the  ode  which  belongs  to  a  later  period.  He  must 
have  been  familiar  with  Tibur  and  Tarentum  and  other  localities  which  he  alludes  to.  The 
allusion  to  the  Cantabri  in  v.  2  is  supposed  by  others  to  fix  the  date  mnch  later,  namely, 
in  A..U.C.  729,  when  Augustus  was  engaged  in  redncing  a  rebellion  in  Spain.  At  any  time 
before  A.U.C.  725,  when  the  Cantabri  were  first  rednced,  they  could  have  been  called  by 
Horace  'indoctoe  juga  ferre  nostra,'  even  though  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  impose 
that  yoke.  In  725  they  were  reduced  to  subjection ;  in  728  they  broke  out  again,  and  in 
the  foUomng  year  they  were  finally  subdued,  though  an  unimportant  disturbanoe  had  to 
be  put  down  by  Agrippa  some  years  afterwards  (see  C.  iii.  8.  21 ;  iv.  14.  41.  Epp.  i.  12. 
26).  If  therefore  the  ode  was  written  after  725,  it  must  have  been  in  the  beginning  of 
729  or  thereabonts,  and  I  am  inolined  to  think  that  was  the  date>  though  I  admit  the 
difficulty  of  understanding  why  Horace  should  speak  of  himself  even  poetically  as  tired 
of  war&re  and  the  sea»  so  many  years  after  he  had  ceased  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
either.  That  he  does  not  speok  of  his  Sabine  farm,  but  gives  the  preference  to  Tibur 
or  Tarentum,  proves  nothing.  Long  after  he  had  poesession  of  his  farm>  he  expresses 
his  preference  for  those  plaoes  (Epp.  i.  7.  44)  { — 

**  mihi  jam  non  regia  Roma, 

Sed  vacnnm  Tibur  placet  aut  imbelle  Tarentum.'' 

(See  also  C.  lii.  4.  21  sqq.)  That  he  frequented  Tibur  is  well  known.  Some  say  he 
owned,  some  he  rented,  a  small  property  there.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  afler  all, 
perhapB»  whether  Hoi^ace  must  be  taken  as  speaking  strictly  of  himself.  He  may  only 
mean,  in  eSecty  that  the  weary  need  seek  no  happier  restiug-place  than  Tibur  or  Taren* 
tam>  though  he  puts  the  matter  in  the  form  of  a  wish  for  himself.  It  was  probably  on 
or  after  a  visit  to  Septimius  that  Horace  composed  the  twenty-eighth  ode  of  the  first 
book ;  and,  probably  with  the  attractions  of  Tarentum  fVesh  in  his  mind,  he  wrote  this 
ode.    But  he  may  have  paid  his  Mend  many  visits. 

AEGUMENT. 

Septimius,  who  art  ready  to  go  with  me  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  I  would  that  I  might 
end  my  days  at  Tibur,  or,  if  that  be  forbidden  mc,  at  Tarentum.  Above  all  others  I 
love  that  spot,  with  its  honey,  its  olives,  its  long  spring,  and  mild  winter,  and  grapes 
on  Mount  Aulon.  On  that  spot  we  ought  to  Uve  to£^ther ;  and  thero  thou  shouldst 
lay  my  bones  and  weep  over  them. 

SsPTiMi,  Ghules  aditure  mecum  et 
Cantabrum  indoctum  juga  ferre  nostra  et 

1.  SepHmi,  Qades  adUure  mecuni]  Ho-    Propertius  likewise  has  the  same  idea  in 
race  has  apparently  imitated  CatuIIus  in  his    his  elegy  to  TuIIus  (i.  6. 1) : — 
ode  to  Fnrius  and  Aurelius :—  „  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  j^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

"PurietAureUcomitesCatulU  «,  ^^™'        *  ^  ,       , 

Sive  in  extremos  penetrabit  Indos  ^  TuUe,  neque  Aegaeo  ducere  vela  salo. 

Litus  ut  longe  rewnante  Eoa  ^^™  quo  Rkpaeos  possmi  conacendere 

Tunditur  unda.  tt,?°?^      ^  ^         i^r 

Sive  in  Hyrcanos  Arabasque  moUes,  Ultenusque  domos  vadere    Memno- 

Sen  Sacas  sagittiferosque  Purthos,  ^"^' 

Sive  qua  septerageminus  colorat  With  these  examples  before  him  it  is  sur- 

Aequora  Nilus,"  &c.  prising  that  Graevius  should  agree  with 

H 
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Barbaras  Syrtes  ubi  M aura  semper 

Aestuat  unda^ 
Tibur  Argeo  positum  colono  5 

Sit  meae  sedes  utinam  senectae^ 
Sit  modus  lasso  maris  et  viarum 

Militiaeque ! 
Unde  si  Parcae  prohibent  iniquae^ 
Dulce  pellitis  ovibus  Oalaesi  lo 

Flimien  et  regnata  petam  Laconi 

Rura  Fhalantho. 
lUe  terrarum  mihi  praeter  omnes 
Angulus  ridet  ubi  non  Hymetto 
Mella  decedunt  viridique  certat  15 

Baca  Venafro ; 
Ver  ubi  longum  tepidasque  praebet 
Juppiter  brumas^  et  amicus  Aulon 
Fertili  Baccho  minimum  Falernis 

Invidet  uvis.  20 

Hle  te  mecum  ]ocus  et  beatae 

Dacier  in  supposing  that  Horaoe  and  Sep-  19. 4t,  "Bella  pngnata;"  Epod.  i.  23,  '*Bel- 

timinB  had  engaged  to  join  the  Cantabrian  Inm  militabitnr ;"  S.  ii.  6.  27,  "  Bes  certa- 

expedition.  bitnr."    *  Regnata '  occnrs  again  in  C.  iii. 

[3.  Maura]  This  is  an  ezample  of  Ho-  29. 27;  and  Tacitus  (Hist.  i.  16)  speaks  of 

race^sfashionwithpropernames.     Henses  "gentes  quae  regnantnr."    The  word  is 

them  for  oolouring  his  poetry,  and  with  no  not   nsed  by  prose-writers    earlier   than 

regard  to  accuracy,  for  Mauritania  was  far  Tadtus. 

from  tho  Syrtes.]  15.  decedunt^  This  word  is  used  in  the 

5.    Argeo  —  colono]    Catillus    or    his  same  sense  of  <  giying  place  to '  in  £p.  ii. 

brother  Tiburtus  (C.  i.  18, 2  n. ;  and  7. 13).  2.  213,  "  deoede  peritis." 

7.  ^'t^mot^twZafffo] 'lasso'maybetaken  18.  Aulon']  <  Aulon' is  said  by  Acron  to 

with  *  maris,'  &«.  (as  'fessi  rerum,'  Aen.  i.  have  been  a  hill  in  Calabria ;  by  Porphy- 

178),  or  absolntely,  leaving  the  genitives  to  rion,  a  place  opposite  to  the  country  of 

depend  on  '  modus :'  or  the  genitives  may  Tarentum,  and  productive  of  good  wine. 

depend  upon  both.  Bentley,  disliking  the  epithet  *  fertili '  for 

10.  pellitie]  One  of  the  Scholiasts  in-  'Baccho,'  reads  with  some  MSS.  'fertilis;' 
terprets  this  '  lanatis,  villosis,'  and  some  and,  as  this  renders  it  necessary  to  get  rid 
take  'dulce'  with  *pellitis,'  which  leaves  of  'amicus,'  he  changes  it  into  'apricus.' 
no  word  to  govem  *  ovibus.'  '  Pellitis '  is  He  quotes  Acron  '  in  looo,'  who  says  of  the 
more  gcnerally  and  correctly  snpposed  to  climate  of  Tarentnm  "et  melle  et  olivetis 
refer  to  the  practice  of  covering  the  sheep  praeoellit,  hiemes  quoque  apriciores  habet," 
with  skins  to  preserve  their  wool.  [ As  and  thinks  he  must  have  had  '  apricus '  in 
Pliny  viii.  72  (47),  Varro  de  R.  R.  ii.  2,  his  copy.  No  MS.thatwe  knowof  has  it 
both  auoted  by  Ritter,  say.]  The  Galaesus  The  honey  of  Tarentum  or  Calabria  (C.  iii. 
flowea  through  the  ager  Tarentinus,  which  16.  33),  that  of  the  '  apis  Matina '  (iv.  2. 
waa  rich  in  gardens  and  com-land,  as  well  27),  of  Hybla  in  Sicily,  and  of  Hymcttns 
as  in  pastures.  (Virg.  Georg.  iv.  126.)  in  Attica,  are  those  Horace  c^ebrates 
How  Phalanthus,  the  leader  of  the  Par-  most.  Venafrum  (Venafro),  the  most 
theniae,  emigratcd  from  Lacedaemon  and  northemtownofCampania,  wascelebrated 
got  possession  of  Tarentnm,  is  related  by  above  all  places  in  Italy  for  its  olives. 
Justin  (iii.  4).  '  Venafro '  is  the  dative  case.    See  C.  i. 

11.  reffnata]  Similar  passives  are  found  1. 15  n. 

in  C.  iil.  8.  43,  "  Medis  triumphatis ;"  iii.        21.  heaiae — arces]   '  Rich  heights '  of 
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Postidant  arces ;  ibi  tu  calentem 
Debita  sparges  laerima  favillam 
Vatis  amici. 

Aulon  or  other  hillB  near  Tarentam.  ' Arx,'  valley ;  and,  trom  the  fact  that  it  gave  ex- 

which  ifl  derived  hy  Forcellini  from  &Kpos,  oellent  postnrage  for  sheep,  we  might  infer 

is  rather  akin  to  fpKos,  and  signifies  prima-  that  it  waB  not  only  a  hiU.    See  Martial 

rily  a  fortified  place;  and  fortified  placea  (xiii.  126): — 

^'^,^!r^L°ll!'S^«*l!II?Ui!l.il1r     "  Nobilis  et  Un«  et  felix  vitibn,  Aulon 
nvea  sense,  came  to  mean  a  hill  ffenerally.  r\  i.       i.«       x*u*     n  «v  » 

VatTO  thcrrfore,  whom  ForoeUini^rrecto.  ^*  P"*'"*"  *'"»  ^«•'«~'  ^  ""^" 

18  more  near  the  tmth  in  deriving  the  word  Cramer  (Italv,  ii.  828)  speaks  of  "  the  fer- 

'  ah  arcendo/  for  tpx-os  contains  the  root  tile  ridge  ancl  valley  of  Anlon/'  now  Terra 

'  arc '  of  '  arc-s/  and  '  arc-eo.'    The  name  di  Melone,  as  on  the  Galaeflus.    He  refera 

Anlon  wonld  lead  us  to  suppose  it  was  a  to  Bomanelli  (i.  295). 


CARMBN  VII. 

A.u.c.  724«. 

"  Ad  Pompilium  Varum  scribit  gaudens  ob  ejus  in  patriam  reditum  quem  commilito- 
nem  in  castris  Bruti  et  Cassii  fuisse  commemorat;  et  helli  civilis  evasisse  pericula 
Augusto  victore."  These  are  the  words  of  Acron,  and  many  of  the  MSS.  have  '  ad 
PoxpixniM '  or  '  PoacPBiUM  Vabum/  the  latter  being  correct.  But  Sanadon,  fol- 
lowed  by  nearly  all  commentators  till  the  kst  few  years,  has  confounded  the  person  here 
addressed  with  Pompeius  Grosphus  (C.  ii.  16),  who  is  also  mentioned  in  £pp.  i.  12.  22. 
But  the  proBCribed  follower  of  Brutus  cannot  be  identified  with  the  wealthy  GTOBphus, 
as  Estr^  has  observed;  and,  as  Vanderburg  has  remarked,  the  newly  made  citizen  would 
not  have  been  addressed  in  the  language  here  used :  "  Quis  te  redonavit  Quiritem  Dis 
patriis  Italoque  caelo."  Masson  (Vie  d'Horace,  p.  88  sq.)  fixes  the  date  in  A.r.o.  716« 
in  which  year  those  of  the  republican  party  who  had  foUowed  Sextus  Pompeius  were 
allowed  to  retum,  peace  being  made  between  Sextus  and  the  triumvirs,  and  an  amnesty 
lieing  granted  to  his  followera.  Kirchner  (Q.  H.  p.  6)  strongly  supports  this  opinion. 
Dacier  asks  why  then  Horace  should  have  used  the  words  "  Quis  te  redonavit,"  Slc.  ? 
and  though  the  words  must  not  be  taken  too  literally  as  a  question,  and  are  more  an 
expression  of  joyful  surprise,  yet  there  is  something  in  the  remark ;  and  moreover  it  is 
pretty  oertain  that  Horace  when  he  wrote  was  in  possession  of  his  country-house,  and 
had  been  in  it  some  time  (w.  19,  20).  But  he  did  not  get  this  house  till  f^r  the  first 
book  of  Satires  was  finished,  that  is  not  till  a.tj.0.  720,  and  it  may  have  been  a  year  or 
two  later.  The  long  service  of  Pompeius  (mentioned  in  v.  18)  is  inconsistent  with  the 
above  early  date ;  and  something  may  be  said  in  respect  to  the  style  of  the  ode,  which 
is  one  of  Horaoe^s  best.  Also  it  is  doubtful,  as  it  appears  to  me,  whether  even  in  jest 
Horace  would  have  alluded  to  Philippi  in  the  way  he  here  does,  if  he  were  writing  soon 
after  that  memorable  disaster.  On  the  whole^  it  is  most  probable  that  Pompeius  did 
not  retum  to  Rome,  ae  Acron  intimates,  till  afler  the  civil  war  was  over,  having  mean- 
while  followed  the  fortunes  first  of  hia  namesake  Sextus,  and  then  of  M.  Antonius,  and 
that  the  ode  waa  wiitten  a.u.0.  724^  or  thereabouts, 

ABQUMENT. 

O  Pompeius,  my  earliest  fHend  and  best,  with  whom  I  have  served  and  indulged  fuU 

many  a  day,  w£o  hath  sent  thee  back  to  us  a  tme  dtizen  of  Rome  ?  We  fought  and 

fled  together  at  Philippi ;  but,  while  I  was  carried  o£f  by  Mercury,  the  wave  drew  thee 

back  into  the  stormy  ocean  again.    Come  then  pay  thy  vows  unto  Jove,  and  lay  thy 

H   2 
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weary  limbs  under  my  laorel.  Bring  wine  and  ointment  and  garlands ;  choose  a 
master  of  the  feast,  for  I  will  rcvel  like  any  Thracian  for  joy  that  my  friend  hath 
retumed. 

O  SAEPE  mecum  tempus  in  ultimum 
Deducte  Bruto  militiae  duce, 
Quis  te  redonavit  Quiritem 
Dis  patriis  Italoque  caelo^ 
Fompei  meorum  prime  sodalium^  5 

Cum  quo  morantem  saepe  diem  mero 
Fregi  coronatus  nitentes 
Malobathro  Syrio  capillos  ? 
Tecum  Philippos  et  celerem  fiigam 
Sensi  relicta  non  bene  parmula,  lo 

Cum  fracta  virtus  et  minaces 
Turpe  solum  tetigere  mento. 
Sed  me  per  hostes  Mercurius  celer 

1.  temjms  in  ultimum]  Daring  the  two  this  be  an  Indian  plant,  '  Syrio '  is  only 

years  between  his  leaving  Rome  and  the  used  in  the  same  extended  application  in 

battle  of  Pliilippi,  Brutns  went  throagh  which  Ovid  uses  '  Assyrium '  (Amor.  ii.  5. 

many  hard-fought  battles  with  the  native  40)  :  '*  Maeonis  Assyrinm  foemina  tinxit 

trib^  in  Macodonia  and  in  Asia  Minor,  as  ebur."    SeeC.  ii.  11. 16.  [Pliny,  H.N.  xii. 

well  as  in  resisting  the  assumption  of  his  59  (26)  :  '  dat  et  malobathron  Syria,  ar- 

provinoe  by  C.  Antonius  the  triumvir^s  borem  folio  eonvoluto,  arido  colore,  ex  quo 

brother,  to  whom  the  Senatc  had  assigned  exprimitur  oleum  ad  unguenta.'    Ritter.] 

it.     *  TempuB  in  ultimum '  does  not  mean  9.    Fhilippo»  et  celerem  fugaml    We 

80  much  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  as  we  need  not  tieike  Homce  too  much  at  his 

should  say,  as  into  extreme  danger  or  need.  word.     He  was  not  bom  for  a  soldier  any 

8.  redonavit  Quiritem']  This  word  '  re-  more  than  his  friend  Iccius  (C.  i.  29) ;  and 

donare '  is  peculiar  to  Horace.    Hc  uses  it  he  could  afford  to  create  a  laugh  against 

again  C.  iii.  3.  83.    It  has  been  suggested  himself  as  a  pi^aunris.    He  had  in  mind 

that  Horace  g^t  Maecenas  to  intercedefor  the  misfortune  thnt  befell  Alcaeus,  as  re- 

Pompeius'  pardon,  I  do  not  know  on  what  latcd  by  Herodotus  (v.  95).    Orelli  inter- 

g^unds.    *  Quiritem '  has  particular  force  prets   thus : — "  The  boldest  amongst  us 

as  '  unshom  of  your  citizenship.'    He  had  bowed  their  heads  to  the  ground  which 

^notbeen 'capitedeminutus.'   Thesingukr  their   shame  had  disgraced,    to  ask  for 

'  Quiris '  does  not  oocur  in  prose-writers.  quarter/'  as  Caesar  describes  Pompey'B 

Heinsius'  coigecture  '  Quiritum '  is  weak  soldicrs  doing  afker  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 

and  insipid.  (B.  C.  iii.  98).    Lambinus  [correctly]  un- 

5.  prime  eodaUum']  It  is  probable  that  derstands  Horaoe  to  mean  that  they  bit 

the  days  Horace  ei^oyed  so  much  with  his  the  dust,  as  Turaus  says  of  Mezentiua 

friend  were  spent  at  Athens.    The  Um-  (Aen.   xi.  418) :  **  F^ubuit  moriens   et 

guage  does  not  seem  to  suit  a  camp-life  on  hnmum  semel  ore  momordit,"  and  Ag.  in 

such  a  service  as  the  army  of  Brutus  went  his  prayer  against  Hector  (U.  iL  417) : 

through.     On  'fregi' seeC.  i.  1.  20  note.  iroXccs  8*  ifi^*  alrrhv  iraTpoi  UfnipUs  iy 

[6.  Cum  quo']   *Cum  quo'  scribit  non  Kovlpa-w  ^i^  \a(olaro  yoMy,    and  Euri- 

'  quocum/  ne  ictus  ingrate  caderet,  utque  pides  of  Eteocles  and  Polymces  (Phoeniss. 

Bolitum  vitaret.     Bittc^r.]  v.  1488)  :  yciiaM  8*  6^  4\6in€s  &XA^A.O(v 

8.    Malohathro]    Graevius    snys    that  iriXas  Uiwrovinv  Ikfi^v,    All  that  seems  to 

Malobathrum    came    from    the    Mahibar  be  meant  is  tbat  the  bold  were  struck  to 

coast,  and  that  its  native  name  was  Tamo'  the  gronnd.                      • 

hbaira.     It  must  in  that  case  have  been  18.    Mercurius    eeler   Deneo — eustulit 

of  the  betel  tribe.    Bnt  the  betel  has  no  ttere]   Poeta  were  '  Mercurialet  viri '  (C. 

smell,  nor  is  any  oil  extracted  i¥om  it.     If  ii.  17.  29).     He  refers  his  preservatiou 
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Denso  paventem  sustulit  aere ; 

Te  rursus  in  bellum  resorbens  15 

Unda  &etis  tulit  aestuosis. 
Ergo  obligatam  redde  Jovi  dapem 
Longaque  fessum  militia  latus 
Depone  sub  lauru  mea  nec 

Farce  cadis  tibi  destinatis.  20 

Oblivioso  levia  Massico 
Ciboria  exple ;  funde  capacibus 
Unguenta  de  conchis.     Quis  udo 
Deproperare  apio  coronas 
Curatve  myrto  ?  quem  Venus  arbitrum  25 

Dicet  bibendi  ?     Non  ego  sanius 
Bacchabor  Edonis :  recepto 
Dulce  mihi  Airere  est  amico. 

directly  to  tbe  Mases  in  C.  iii.  4.  26.    He  <ne'  are  added  to  a  word  other  than  tliat 

bad  in  mind  no  donbt  Paris'^  rescne  by  wbich  is  to  be  coupled  with  tbe  preceding 

Vena8(Il.iii.881),audAeneas'8byPhoebn8  word.    There  are  two  examples  in  C.  ii. 

in  a  thick  clond  (II.  v.  344  $  Aen.  x.  81).  19.  28.  82.    DiUenbr.  says  thiB  constmc- 

15.^  resorbms  Unda]    Like  the  wave,  tion  is  adopted  advisedly  to  give  foroe  to 

tbat,  jnst  as  tbe  sbipwrecked  man  ib  stmg-  tbe  particnlar  word  to  whicb  tbe  enclitic 

gling  to  shore,  liffcs  him  off  bis  feet  and  is  added,  and  to  strengtben  tbe  connexion. 

throws  him  back  again.    Catullns,  writing  Tbe  tmtb  of  tbis  is  more  apparent  in  some 

to  ManlinSy  bas  a  like  expression :  other  caaes  tban  in  tbis ;  bnt  it  is  trae  and 

«tantoteabsorbensvorticeamoris  wortb  observmg.          .,,.,,         .     . 

Aestns  m   abmptmn   detnlerat    bara-  ..^?"'^   ^«   *  ^*'  the  higbest  cast  of 

thram."  '  *"    cams '  waa  the  lowest.    Pro- 

pertins  mentions  both  (iv.  8.  45) : — 

lS.Langaqn^maiiial  If  tbe  assnmed  „  ^^                    ^^  Venerem  qnaerente 

date  be  nght,  Fompeius  bad  no  rest  for  secundw 

more  than  thirteen  years,  beginning  with  g^          ^^^j  subsUuere  canes." 

the  wars  of  Bmtus,  A.ir.c.  710,  and  ending  ^ 

witb  tbe  battle  of  Actinm.  See  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  16.   Also  above  C.  i.  4. 

22.   Ciboria]  A  drinkinff-cup,  like  the  18,  and  Smitb's  Dict.  Ant.  v.  Talus. 

pod  of  an  E^^tian  bean,  of  whicb  this  was  *  Dicet '  is  used  in  tbe  same  sense  as  by 

tbe  name.    For  'exple'  some  MSS.  bave  Yirgil  (Georg.  iii.  125) :  *<  Quem  legere  du- 

'  imple,'  but  the  otber  is  stronger  and  bas  cem  et  pecori  dixere  maritnm;"  wbere  Ser- 

most  authority .  *  Funde'  means  'pour  upon  vius  explains  '  dixere '  by  <  designavere.' 

your  head.'    'Udo'  is  perbaps  like  tbe  28. ^rertf]  See  C.  iii.  19. 18 :  "Insanire 

Greek  byp^,  'snpple.'    Tbeocritus  (vii.  68)  juvat ;"  botb  being  imitated  fix)m  Pseudo- 

calls  it  'roX6ypafiirrov  ffiKiyov,  Anacreon  (31  Bergk),  B4k»  BiK»  fiayrjvai. 

25.  Ouratve  myrto]  Dillenbr.  bas  given  Tbe  Edoni  were  Tbracians  (C.  i.  27.  2). 
instances  in  wbich  the  enclitica  'que,'  've,' 

CARMEN  VIII. 

The  HSS.  vary  in  tbe  name  of  the  woman  addressed  in  tbis  ode.  Tbe  best  give  her 
tbe  name  of  Julia  witb  Barine  or  Varine.  Bentley  objecte  to  Barine  as  neitber  Greek 
nor  Latin,  but  bas  no  otber  name  to  snggest.  It  did  not  occnr  to  bim  tbat  it  migbt 
be  barbarian.  Peerlkamp  would  snbBtitute  Barsine,  which  happens  to  be  tbe  name  of 
one  of  Alexander  the  Greafs  wives.  Tbe  matter  is  of  no  great  importance.  Tbe  ode 
is  probably  a  mere  imitation  of  the  Greek  or  a  fancy  of  the  poefs. 
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ARGTJMENT. 

Barine,  if  I  oould  B<3e  thee  punished  for  thy  ftdae  vows,  I  might  believe  thee  a^^in. 
Bnt  the  moment  after  thon  hast  forswom  thyself  thou  Hrt  lovelier  and  more  bright 
than  ever.  Peijury  then  is  proiitable,  Venus  and  her  train  laugh  at  it.  Fresh  slaves 
follow  thee,  and  the  old  ones  cannot  leave  thy  roof ;  mothen  and  stingy  fathers  and 
new-married  brides  are  afraid  of  thee. 

Ulla  si  juris  tibi  pejerati 
Foena^  Barine^  nocuisset  unquam^ 
Dente  si  nigro  fieres  vel  uno 

Turpior  ungui, 
Crederem.     Sed  tu  simul  obligasti  5 

Perfidum  votis  caput  enitescis 
Pulehrior  multo,  juvenumque  prodis 

Publica  cura.  , 

Expedit  matris  cineres  opertos 
Fallere  et  toto  tacituma  noctis  lo 

Signa  cum  caelo  gelidaque  divos 

Morte  carentcs. 
Ridet  hoc  inquam  Venus  ipsa^  rident 
Simplices  Nymphae,  ferus  et  Cupido 
Semper  ardentes  acuens  sagittas  15 

Cote  cruenta. 
Adde  quod  pubes  tibi  crescit  omnis^ 
Servitus  crescit  nova,  nec  priores 

X.jurU — ^«;0ra/t]  This  expression  is  not  many  others  might  be  added,  as  Ovid, 

found  elsewhere.     It  is  formed  by  analogy  Heroid.  iii.  103 ;  viii.  119. 
from  '  juB  jurandum.'    Acron  speaks  of  a        13.    Sidet  hoc   inquam    Venus   ip*a] 

form    '  jus  juratum/  but  that  too  is  not  Tibullus  Tor  the  author  of  the  third  book 

found  in  extant  writings.    Ovid  has  imi-  attributed  to  him)  says  the  same  of  Jove 

tatcd  the  opening  of  this  ode  (Amor.  iii.  8.  (iii.  6.  49) : 

1  sq.) :  « perjuria  ridet  amantum 

'•  Esse  deos,  i,  crede :  fldem  jurnta  fefellit,  Juppiter  et  ventos  irrita  ferre  jubet.'* 

Et  facies  illi  quae  ftiit  ante  manet,"  &c.    «i.    u        •     "U'    m  ^  /    i   ••       ncx 

^  '  Stephens  m  his  Thesanrus  (vol.  ii.  p.  95) 

Theocritus  mentions  a  pimple  on  the  tip  mentions  two  Gi^eek  provcrbe  to  the  same 

of  the  tongue  or  the  nosc  as  a  punishment  effect :    iuppoSltrtos  ipKos  o&k   ifiirolififjLos, 

for  lying  (Idyll.  ix.  30) —  and  rhu  ykp  yvvoiKbs  6pKoy  eij  tHwp  ypd^, 

fiHKir*  M  y\^<raas  «x/^j  6\oib{rY9oya  ^^»^^  ?«  probably  a  verse  from  a  Greek 

A^ffTjj.  dramatist. 

/..  o\.%./        V        ,v      »/  [14.  Simplices]  Comp.  'simplex  mundi- 

(xii.  24)  ^A  «^ (Tf  Tkv  K^^hyjdvi^y  ^  tji^,  c.  1. 5.  .  sijnplex '  is  ' innocent,'  'art- 

^M^a  ptyhs  SwMpe^y   kpaLr,s  oIk  oya-  1««,,' or  at  least  that  which  has  the  appear- 

^^**'  ance  of  being  so.  It  is  opposed  to  '  ferus.'] 

9.  operto»']  I  do  not  find  that  this  word  15.    Semper    ardentes]    This  may   oe 

is  uscd  elsewhere  for  '  sepultos.'    Thcre  taken  from  a  picture.    Hoschus  (Id.  i.  29) 

was  no  more  common  oatii  than  by  thc  says  of  the  weapons  of  love,  irvpX  irdyra 

ashes  of  the  dead,  and  the  moon  aud  stars.  fi4$a:irrai.    '  Semper '  belongs  to  '  arden- 

Orelli  has  collected    instanccs  to  which  tes.' 
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Impiae  tectum  dominae  relinquunt 

Saepe  minati.  20 

Te  suis  matres  metuunt  juvencis^ 

Te  senes  parci  miseraeque  nuper 

Yirgines  nuptae^  tua  ne  retardet 
Aura  maritos. 

23.  Virffinet']  Like  'pnellae'  (0.  iii.  14.  which  Servius  compares  this  of  Horaoe. 

10)  this  word  does  not  belong  exclasiyely  Forcell.  says,  '*  int^um  anra  significat 

to  midds.  tenne  quiddam  et  varium  ex  aere  et  lumine 

Bentley  thinks  Horace  prohably  wrote  ant  colore  resultans."    Acron  says,  "  aura, 

'cura'  not  *aura'  in  the  last  line;  but  aut  facilitas    qua  in  amorem  trahuntury 

he  is  alive  to  the  objection  to  the  repeti-  aut  unguentorum  odor;"  and  Porphyrion, 

tion  of  the  same  word  from  v.  8.    Orelli  "  amoris  aura  quae  ad  te  eos  fert."    The 

gives  all  the  interpretations  that  have  beeu  Scholiasts  were  as  little  prepared  with  an 

proposed  for  *  aura,'  and  quotes,  as  iUus-  explanation  as  modem  critics.    The  inter- 

trating  his  own  opinion,  Virgil —  pretation  of  Mancellinus  is,  "  aura,  id  est 

"Nonno  vide.  ut  tota  tremor  pertentet    JPlendo^et  nitor."     Perhape  tho  Ute™I 
cauomm  mterpretation  of  Porphynon  is  best,  '  tua 

n  ^        ^   1.    1.            1.        j  iA  i»i.    aura.    'thebreeze  that  sets  them  towards 

Corpora  si  tantum   notas  odor  attulit    ?,      ,    ,  „      i    •            »  /ri    ...    ^  o^r' . 

.riI.o9»    ffi^^^  ;;:  or^fw  thee.'    'Populans  aura'  (C.  m.  2.20)  is 

aurasr       (Ueorsr.  iii.  ZoUi.  .,       x^-a-       v            i»          i          •  • 

^        ^              '  the  shiftmg  breeze  of  popular  opmion  or 

Porcellini  quotes  Aen.  (vi.  204),  "  Discolor    favour. 
unde  auri  per  ramos  aura  refulsit,"  with 


CARMEN  IX. 

A.U.C.  729  (?). 

C.  Valgius  Rufns  was  a  poet  of  much  merit,  and  appears  to  have  been  sad  for  the 
loss  of  a  yonng  slave  (not  his  son,  as  Sanadon  and  Dacier  suppose,  arguing  fW>m  the 
examples  brought  forward  in  mitigation  of  Yalgius'  gtief).  At  a  time  of  public  re- 
joicing  (probably  at  the  closing  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  a.u.c.  729,  after  the  Cantabri 
had  been  put  down  by  Augustus,  C.  ii.  6.  Introduction)  Yalgius  is  called  upon  (as 
Hbullus  was  in  C.  i.  33)  to  cease  from  writing  moumful  verses  on  his  loes,  and  to  tum 
his  thoughtfl  to  the  praises  of  Augustus. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  rain  does  not  always  fall,  nor  the  storms  rage,  nor  the  fVost  continue  for  ever, 
ValgiuB.  But  thon  moumest  fbr  Hystes  from  moming  till  night.  Nestor  did  not 
always  weep  for  Antilochus,  nor  his  parents  and  sisters  for  Troilus.  Cease  thy  wail- 
ingSy  and  let  us  sing  of  the  triumphs  of  Augustus. 


NoN  semper  imbres  nubibus  hispidos 
Manant  in  agros  aut  mare  Caspium 
Vexant  inaequales  proeellae 
Usque,  nec  Armeniis  in  oris, 

3.  inaequalei]  This  epithet  is  equivalent  Perpetuos,  sic  tu — " 

to  •  mformes'  (C.  ii.  ]  0. 15).    See  C.  i.  7.  rj^^  table.hmd8  of  Armenia  aie  intensely 

^^  •  cold  in  winter,  and  covered  with  snow. 

•*  Albus  ut  obscuro  deterget  nubila  caelo  The  summers  are  hot  and  dry. 
Saepe  Notus  neque  parturit  imbres 
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Amice  Valgi,  stat  glacies  iners  5 

Menses  per  omnes  aut  Aquilonibus 
Querceta  Oargani  laborant 
Et  foliis  viduantur  omi : 
Tu  semper  urges  flebilibus  modis 
Mysten  ademptum^  nec  tibi  Vespero  lo 

Surgente  decedunt  amores 
Nec  rapidum  fugiente  Solem. 
At  non  ter  aevo  fiinctus  amabilem 
Floravit  omnes  Antilochum  senex 

Annos^  nec  impubem  parentes  1 5 

Troilon  aut  Phrygiae  sorores 
Plevere  semper.     Desine  mollium 
Tandem  querelarum^  et  potius  nova 
Cantemus  Augusti  tropaea 

Caesaris  et  rigidum  Niphaten,  20 

7.  QHerceia]    The  oldest    MSS.    have  licence,  'tenipus  desistere  pug^ae ;'  *dam- 

'querqaeta.'   The  Apalian  range  Qarganas  natus  Uboris'  (C.  ii.  14.  19);  'decipttur 

(Monte  Qargano)  tenniuated  in  the  bold  hiborum '  (C.  ii.  13.  38) ;  *  ciceris  invidit ' 

promontory  of  the  same  name,  now  called  (S.  ii.  6.  84),  are  othor  oonstructions  with 

Punta  di  Viesti.  [The  <  Garganum  nemus'  the  genitive  borrowed  irom  the  Greek. 

is  mcntioned-  agaiu  £pp.  ii.  1.  202.    The  19.  Avgusti  irop€tea\  See  Introduction. 

oak  forests  are  no  longer  there.]  20.]  Whether  *  Niphates'  was  a  moan- 

13.  ter  aewi  functua]    Aulus  (}ell.  (xix.  tain  or  a  river  has  been  much.  discussed. 

7)  mentions  Nestor  being  called  *  trisaecli-  The  Scholiasts  Acron  and  Comm.  Cruq. 

senex '  by  an  obscure  poet  Laevias.    Cic.  both  say  it  was  a  river  of  Scythia,  '*  though 

(de  Senect.  c.  10)  says,  *<  Nestor  tertiam  (as  thev  add)  most  say  it  is  a  mountain  of 

jam  aetatem  hominum  vivebat."  The  story  Armenia.*'    Porphyrion   so  calls  it,  and 

18  in  Homer  (IL  i.  250)  : —  Strabo  mentions  no  other  'Niphates'  but 

ry  y  HHn  8^  M^  ^«•'•«i  M«P^-»'  h^ef^w  an  Armenian  range  of  mountains.  Thelater 

4«(«To-;i€TA*  Tp.T wTw^rJir  "^  7  d«°^*  speak  of a nver  'Niphates.' 

^             f^             r  Porinstance,  Lucan(Fhar8.  iii.2l5)8peaks 

The  duration  of  an  age  cannot  now  be  de-  of   **  volventem  saxa  Niphatcn."      Silius 

termined.     Plutarch  (Cat.  Mig.  c.  15)  says  also  (xiii.  765),  "  Pellaco  ponte  Niphaten 

that  Cato  prosecuted  Servius  Galba  when  adstriuxit."   Juyenal  likewise  (vi.  408  sq.), 

he  was  nipety  years  of  age,  kivHvv^^u  yhp  «* jgg^  Niphaten 

&s  -N^irrwp  is  rpiywiaM  ry  filtp  koI  rais  Jn  populos  magnoque  ilUc  cuncta  arva 

Tpd^^ai  KartXOtii^.  The  filial  love  and  death  ten^ 

of  Antilochus  are  beautifuUy  told  by  Hndar  Diluvio." 

(Olym.  18.  Pyth.  vi.  28  sqq.).     Lambinus  ^r*    «i  /n '        •••   o/>\ 

fandfoUy  supposes   'amabaem'   may  be  V,rg,l  (Georg.  m.  30)  says, 

equivalent  to  &yainir6v,  an  only  chUd.  "  Addam  urbes  Asiae  domitas  pulsumqne 

16.]  Thedeath of  Troilus, kUled  by AchU-  Niphatcn, 

le«,i8relatedbyVirgil(Aen.i.474),foUow-  Pidentemque   fuga    Rirthum  versisque 

ing  not  Homer,  but  some  of  the  Cyclic  sagittis, 

poeta,  the  event  having  taken  place  before  ^*  ""<^  rapta  manu  diverso  ex  hoste 

the  time  at  which  the  Iliud  opens.    (V.  tropaea 

Heyne,  Exc.  in  loco.)     His  sisters  were  B^sque  triumphatas  utroque  ab  Uttore 

Creusa,  Polyxena,  Laodice,  and  Cassandra.  gentes." 

17.  Deeine  molUum]  A  Greek  construc-  Here  it  is  uncertain  whether  Virgil  under- 

tion;  as  'abstineto  irarum'   (C.  iii.  27.  stood  Niphates  to  be  a  river  or  a  mountain. 

69);    'Abstinens  pecuniae'   (iv.   9.   37).  The  passage  is  so  like  Horace'8  that  he 

VirgU  too  (Acn.  x.  441)  takes  the  same  probably  had  it  in  mind ;  and  it  is  possible 
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Medumque  flumen  gentibus  additum 
Victis  minores  volvere  vertices, 
Intraque  praescriptum  Gelonos 
Exiguis  equitare  eampis. 

he  did  not  know  or  care  whether  it  was  a  last  note.   There  was  a  i-ivcr  Medus  which 

roountain  or  a  river.  However  this  may  be,  flowed  into  the  Araxes,  near  Pcrsepolis,  bnt 

therecanbenodoabtNiphateswasamonn-  it  was  a  small  stream,  and  probably  nn- 

tain-range  south  of  the  range  named  Abus,  known  to  Horace.    He  cunnot  allnde  to 

in  which  the  Euphrates  and  the  Araxes  rise  this,  as  some  suppose.    *  Medum  flumen ' 

(Strabo,  p.  527).    In  another  passage  (p.  is  like  '  Metaurum  flumen '  (C  iv.  4.  38), 

529)  Strabo  says  that  the  Tigris  rises  in  and  *  fiumen  Rhenura '  (A.  P.  18). 
the  range  of  Niphates.    This  fact  may        22.  vertices']  Heinsius,  on  Aen.  i.  117» 

aocount  fbr  the  oonfusion  between  moun-  states  that  the  Mediceau  MS.  always  has 

tain  and  river.    The  victories  of  Augustus  the  reading  '  vertex,'  not  *  vortex.'    The 

in  Armenia  were  in  A.r.c.  734,  and  the  MSS.  and  editions  vary  in  this  passage,  and 

geographical  qnestion  therefore  is  chiefly  Forcellini  says  that  *  vertex '  and  <  vortex ' 

of  interest  here  in  a  chronological  point  of  are  written  indiscriminately  in  the  MSS.  of 

Tiew;  but  even  that  interest  vanishes,  if  alltheLatinauthors.  Feaadopts 'vertices,' 

we  suppose  Horace  to  be  speaking  of  con-  but  with  it  Charisius'  absurd  etymology, 

quests  to  come,  as  he  does  in  C.  i.  12.  53  "  vertex  a  vertendo  dicitur :  vortex  a  vo- 

tqq.    We  may  then  admit  that  Horace  rando."      The  passage   from  Quintilian, 

wrote  of  the  conqucsts  of  Armenia  even  quoted  by  Forcell.,  shows  how  'vertex' 

flve  years  befbre  any  success  was  giuned  passed  into  its  derived  meanings. 
there.  23.  Gelono*'}  This  was  one  of  the  tribes 

21.  Medumqueflumen]  The  Euphrates,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube.  See  not« 

as  Virgil  (Aen.  viii.  725) —  C.  i.  19.   10.     About  the  same  time,  it 

«Hic    Lelegas    Carasque    sagittiferosque  "  snpposed,  with  Augustus^s  expedition 

Qelonos  ^  o  i  against  the  Cantabn,  Lentululi  drove  the 

Rnxerat.     Euphrates  ibat  jam  moUior  Transdanubian  tribes  acrpss  the  river  (C. 

undis  •**  *"•  ®*  Introduction).    But  whether  this  is 

'  ailuded  to  here  must  be  matter  of  doubt. 
or  it  may  be  Horace  meant  the  Tigfris.  See 

.    CAEMEN  X. 

Lieinius  Murena,  or  A.  Terentius  Yarro  Murena,  as  he  was  called  after  his  adoption 
by  A.  Terentius  Varro,  was  apparently  a  man  of  restless  and  ambitious  character,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  rashness  with  his  life  (C.  ii.  2,  Introduction).  It  ia 
very  probable  that  Horace  wrote  this  ode  to  his  frieud  to  wam  him  of  the  tendencies  of 
bis  disposition.  AIl  else  that  we  leam  from  Horace's  poems  respecting  Murena  is  that  he 
was  of  the  college  of  augurs  (C.  iii.  19),  and  that  he  had  a  house  at  Formiae,  where  he 
received  Maecenas  and  bis  party  on  their  way  to  Brandusium  (S.  L  5.  37  sq.).  As 
Murena  was  put  to  death  A.ir.c.  732  or  731,  this  ode  must  have  been  written  before 
that  year. 

Although  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  tone  of  this  ode  that  Murena  was  not  incapable 
of  the  conduct  imputed  to  him  and  on  the  charge  of  which  he  died,  his  g^ilt  docs  not 
appear  to  have  been  proved.  Dion  (54. 1.  3)  says.that  "in  the  year  when  M.  Marcellus 
and  L.  Arrantius  were  consuls,  FHnnius  Caepio  headed  a  conspuracy,  which  was  Joined  by 
others;  and  Murena  was  said  to  have  entered  into  it  with  them,  either  truly  or  elan- 
derously.  The  conspirators  did  not  appear  to  take  tbeir  trial,  and  were  condemned  in 
their  absence,  but  were  taken  and  put  to  death  shortly  afterwards.  Proculeins,  his 
brother,  and  Maecenas,  who  had  married  his  sister,  were  unable  to  obtain  Murena'B 
pardon.''  The  same  historian  charges  him  wlth  ungovemable  and  indiscrirainate  rashneas 
of  speech :  lucpJn-tf  fcal  Kareucopti  irap^ritri^  vphs  irdyras  Sfwlcos  ixPV^o  (54.  3).  [Comp. 
YeUeinsy  iL  91 ;  Soeton.  Tlb.  c.  8.] 
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ARGUMENT. 

The  way  to  live,  LicmioB,  is  neither  rashly  to  tempt  nor  cowardly  to  fear  ihe  Btonn. 
The  golden  mean  secures  a  man  at  once  from  the  pinching  of  poverty  and  the  envy 
of  wealth.  The  loftiest  objects  fiill  soonest  and  most  hcavily.  In  adversity  or  pro- 
eiperity  the  wise  man  looks  for  change.  Storms  come  and  go.  Bad  times  will  not 
always  be  had.  Apollo  handles  the  lyre  as  well  as  the  bow.  In  adversity  sliow  tiiynelf 
brave,  in  prosperity  take  in  saiL 

Bbctixjs  vives,  Liclni,  neque  altum 
Semper  urgendo  neque,  dum  procellas 
Cautus  horrescis^  nimium  premendo 

Litus  iniquum. 
Auream  quisquis  mediocritatem  5 

Diligit  tutus  caret  obsoleti 
Sordibus  tecti,  caret  invidenda 

Sobrius  aula. 
Saepius  ventis  agitatur  ingens 
Pinus  et  celsae  graviore  casu  lo 

Decidunt  turres  feriuntque  summos 

Fulgura  montes. 

6.]  Horace^slanguagecomesnear  tothat  thetical  principles  far  enongh.    The  samo 

of  Aristotle  (Polit.  iv.  12),  iral  ffA(o¥rai  editors  follow  one  another  in  reading  'ex- 

8*  4y  rtus  vdKtfrip  oZroi  (o/  fi4ffot)  fidXiffra  celsae '  for  '  et  cebae.' 
r&¥  voKir&v   oHr^  yitp  aitroX  r&y  &AAo-        The  iUnstrations   used  in   this    stanza 

rplny  &ffir€p  ol  irdyrirts  iwtdvfi/ovffiy  oCrt  rijs  are  frequently  met  with.    A  passag^  of 

roireoy  frtpot.    Aristotle  quotes  a  maxim  Lucretius'  fifth  book  (1116 — 1133)  may  be 

of  Phocylides  to  the  same  effect,  iroXA^  compared  with  this  ode.    In  the  sixth  book 

fi4ffotffiy  iptffra'  fiiffos  BiKw  iv  irtfAci  cT^ai.  (v.  42  sq.)  he  asks, 

ITiat  everv  virtue  b  a  mean  between  two  „  ^^        ^^  plerumque  petit  loca,  pluri- 
viees  18  a  doctnne  laid  down  m  tho  kthics  mtiaue  eius 

?l^^*'"?ex'"  (^*";-  ?T****  "•  ^^'  '""^  ?''^^''       Montibus  in  summis  vestigia  cemimus 
(De  Off.  1. 25)  says  "  Nunquam  enim  iratus  •     j^  p ; 
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qui  accedit  ad  poenam  mediocritatem  illam 

tenebit  quae  est  inter  nimium  et  parum."  The  oldest  passage  containing  this  illustra- 

6.  obsoleti]  Thatwhichhasgoneoutof  tion  is  in   Herodotus  (vii.  10),   Spqs  rh 

use ;  therefore  old  and  decayed.  ^epixoyra  (Aa  ias  Ktpavyo7  6  $ths  oWi 


much  too  weak,  espedally  for  so  ekborate  ^^Aea-    ^iA^ct  yhp  6  Oths  r^  ^vtpixom-a 

a  poem.      Sanadon  adopts    'saevius'  as  «"^a  icoAo^cir.     Ovid  says  (Rem.  Am. 

agreeing  better  wi th  '  graviore  casu,'  w  hich,  869), 

he  says,  would  have  been  '  frequentiore  "Summa    petit    livor,  perflant   altissima 

casu '  had  the  true  reading  been  'saepius.'  venti, 

Dacier  is  opposed  to  him,  and  so  are  the  Summa  petunt  dextra  fulmina  missa 

MSS.,  the  Scholiosts,  and  every  edition  Jovis.'^ 

earlier  than  the  eighteenth  century  (Bur*  Ajmj»      /*    -o  n          '  ai\ 

mann  edits  'saepius'),  and  all  the  editors  ^^  Claudian  (m  Rufinum,  i.  21), 

of  this  except  Fea.    Cunningham  approves  *' non  ad  culmina  rerum 

of  '  saeviuB '  only,  as  it  would  seem,  be-  Iijustos  crevisse  queror  :  toUuntur  in 

cause  Bentley  does  not,  and  yet  Bentley  altum 

carries  the  system  of  corrccting  on  aes-  Vt  lapsu  graviorc  ruant." 
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Sperat  infestis^  metait  secundis 

Alteram  sortem  bene  praeparatum 

Pectus.     Informes  hiemes  reducit  15 

Juppiter,  idem 
Summovet.     Non  si  male  nunc  et  olim 
Sic  erit :  quondam  cithara  tacentem 
Suscitat  musam^  neque  semper  arcum 

Tendit  Apollo.  20 

Bebus  angustis  animosus  atque 
Portis  appare ;  sapienter  idem 
Contrahes  vento  nimium  secundo 

Turgida  vela. 

And  JaTenal  (S.  x.  106),  ffti.    [*  Summovet :'  see  C.  ii.  16. 10.] 

« numerom  parabat  ^£'  f"«^  ^^  ^^^^^  cUhara;] 

fixcelsae  turris  tabulate^nde  altior  esaet    !  .^^^™    ^"»8^  ^?"^?^  ^~"^,^^?  demonstra. 

Caaua    et    impnlsae    praecepg    immanc    ^»^«  P™°9«^  .'^^"^,   f  .^^f?^'o^^    °i^^ 
ruinae."  r         r-  ^^j^  ^g  ,^1^  >  (Key'g  Latm  G.  298),  which 

only  indicates  the  remoter  object,  siKnifies 

In  the  pasaages  above  quoted  '  Ailmina '  is  gome  time  more  or  less  distant,  eitaer  in 

naed.    But  here,  thongh  '  fiilgura '  is  pro-  the  past  or  future.     '  Quondam/  which  is 

periy  only  a  flaah  of  lightniug,  tbe  best  akin  to  '  qunm/  an  adverb  relating  to  all 

MSS.  arc  in  favour  of  'Ailgura/  and  the  parts  of  time,  signifies  also  any  time  not 

word  is  used  in  the  Benae  of  *  fulmina,'  as  present.     '  One  of  those  days '  is  an  ex- 

by  Virgil  (Georg.  i.  488)«  "Kon  alias  caelo  pression  our  Irisb  neighbours  use  for  some 

cecidemnt  plara  sereno  Fulgura."   Lambi>  future  day.    The  readmg  '  citharae/  which 

nus  and  Torrentius  have  '  fulmina,'  though  Beutley  adopts  on  the  authority  of  some 

the  former  prefsrs  'fulgura.'    Landinus  MSS.,  but  against  the  best,  appears  to  me 

(1468),  Ascensius  (1618),  Cruquius,  have  weak.     'Musam  citharae'  for  'cithara' 

'  fiilgiin/  and  so  most  modem  editions  ia  not  used,  and  the  nearest  expression  to 

(pxcept  Fea's^  since  Bentley,  who  success-  it  that  Bentley  can  produce  is  '  Musa  Tra- 

fully  defendea  the  common  reading.    [Rit-  goediae '  (C.  ii.  1.  9),  which  is  not  analo- 

ter  and  Keller  have  '  fulgpira.']    Very  fcw  gous.    <  Musam '  is  equivalent  to  '  mele ' 

MSS.  have    'fhlmina.'      Stepnens    reads  in  Lucret.  (ii.  412) : 

'^l^:^^'^^^-^^'''^  ""^'    '•*<=  Mus««  mele  per  chord.,  organici 

»Lur"^uZ:frilpS^C*rrl*o!  ^o^^^^^^P^r^f^^tr 

iii.  1.]  where  '  expergefacta '  corresponds  to  <sus- 

15.   Infarmes  hiemeB']    This  epithet  is  citat'  in  the  text.     [<Si  male:'  'tibi'  is 

like  'inaequales'  in  the  last  ode.    Com-  understood.    'If  it  shall  go  hard  with 

pare  C.  iiL  29.  43 : —  you  now,  it  will  not  be  so  always.'    Comp. 

u ^^     1    A^  S.  i.  2.  87,  'procedere  recte  Qui  moechis 

Nnbe polum  Pater oecnFato  "°"  ^»'*»:'    ^rii ^"'  "«^^•/^^l.         f 

Vel  «ole  nnro  "  Respecting  ApoIIo  as  tho  destroyer  of 

^      '  men  and  the  god  of  music,  see  Homer,  II. 

In  both  cases  Horaoe  perhaps  rerocmbered  i.,  and  comp.  C.  S.  83, '  condito  mitis  placi- 

Theocritus'  lines  (iv.  41),  Bapa-rjy  xp^»  ^'^«  dusque  telo.' 

Bdrrf   rdx*   aHpiov  Hffo-tr    ifAtiyov. — X&  22.  appare]    This  word  has  particular 

Zths  liXXoKa  fihv  w4\tt  c^Bptos,  AWoKa  8*  force  (see  Arg^umeut). 
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The  date  of  thu  ode  has  been  much  diacnBsed.  If  any  argnment  conld  be  founded 
npon  the  flrst  line,  it  would  natnrally  be  infened  that  thc  Cantabri  and  the  Scytbian 
tribes  were  in  arms  at  the  time  it  was  written  [and  the  date  might  be  Ritter^s,  A.ir.o. 
725].  Lentnlus'  expedition  against  the  tribes  of  the  Danube,  who  had  invaded  the 
Roman  proyinces,  is  snpposed,  as  I  have  said  before  (C.  9.  23  n.),  to  have  taken  phice 
while  Augnstns  was  in  Spain.  Suppoeing  this  to  be  alluded  to,  the  datc  of  the  ode 
may  be  considered  settled  within  a  year,  that  is,  it  muat  have  been  writtcn  about  A.U.C. 
729 ;  and  Horaoe  speaks  of  his  g^rey  hairs  (v.  16),  which  is  consistcnt  with  that  date, 
for  he  was  then  forty.  But  the  date  of  the  expedition  of  Lentulus  is  uncertain.  The 
only  authority  on  the  snbject  is  Floras  ^v.  12),  who  does  not  mention  the  date  or  give 
any  dne  to  it  (see  C.  iii.  8,  Introd.).  But  after  all  it  u  not  necessary  to  snppose  that 
Horaoe  meant  any  thing  yery  definite  by  thns  coupling  two  distant  and  tronblesome 
enemies  together.  The  name  Scythian  was  applied  to  many  peoples,  some  of  whom 
were  continually  giving  trouble  to  the  Romans;  and  as  Estr^  says  (p.  414),  if  Horace 
had  said — 

*'  Quid  belliooeus  Parthus  et  Aethiops," 
or — 

**  Quid  bellicoeus  Medus  et  Allobrox 
Hirpine  Quinti  oogitet  Alpibns 
Divisus  objectis,' 
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the  sense  would  have  been  just  the  same,  and  the  purpose  of  the  writer  as  well  answcred, 
which  is  merely  to  introduoe  a  oonvivial  ode.  He  has  prefixed  to  it  a  name  we  hear  of 
nowhere  else,  which  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  to  scholars.  There  is  no  Hir- 
pinus  on  record  bat  this  one,  belonging  to  the  Quintian  family  or  any  other.  Whether 
this  person  was  a  neighbour  of  Horace's,  and  got  his  name  finom  his  Sabine  oonnexion 
(the  Hirpini  were  a  Sabine  people),  or  whether  Horace  gave  some  fnend  this  name 
from  some  fiimiliar  whim  nnknovm  to  us,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  has  been  assumed 
that  this  Quintius,  and  the  one  to  whom  is  addressed  Epp.  i.  16,  are  the  same.  But  the 
latter  appears  to  have  been  younger  than  the  former,  whom  Horaoe  addresses  as  if  he 
were  a  contemporary  (v.  15).  Cmqnius  would  substitute  '  Crispine '  for  '  Hirpine.'  T. 
Quintius  Crispinus  waft  consul  with  Dmsus  a.it.0.  745,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
epistle  above  rcfcrred  to  was  addressed  to  him  than  that  this  ode  was.  Finally,  to  snp- 
pose,  with  most  of  the  commentators,  that  this  Hirpinus,  whoever  he  was,  was  a  nervous 
person  inclined  to  look  with  ahmn  on  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  especially  afraid  of  a 
descent  of  the  Scythians  upon  Italy,  is  as  usual  to  mistake  the  character  of  the  ode. 
That  the  dxstnrbances  and  designs  of  the  distant  tribes  were  troublesome  to  Bome  and 
topics  of  oonversation,  is  enough  to  account  for  their  introduction  here,  without  sup- 
poeing  that  Horaoe  or  his  friend  attached  more  weight  to  them  than  other  people. 

ARGUMENT. 

Never  mind  what  distant  nations  are  about,  nor  tronble  thyself  for  the  wants  of  life, 
which  wants  but  little :  youth  is  going  and  age  approaching :  the  flowers  and  the 
moon  are  not  always  bright :  why  worry  thyself  for  ever  ?  Let  ns  drink  under  the 
shade  of  yonder  tree.    Mix  wine,  boy,  and  bring  Lyde  to  sing  to  ns. 
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QniD  bellicosus  Cantaber  et  Scythes^ 
Hirpine  Quinti,  cog^tet  Hadria 
Divisus  objecto  remittas 

Quaerere^  nec  trepides  in  usum 
Poscentis  aevi  pauca.     Fug^t  retro  5 

Levis  juventas  et  decor^  arida 
Pellente  lascivos  amores 

Canitie  facilemque  somnum. 
Non  semper  idem  floribus  est  honor 
Vemis  neque  uno  Lima  rubens  nitet  lo 

Yoltu :  quid  aetemis  minorem  . 
Consiliis  animum  fatigas  ? 
Cur  non  sub  alta  vel  platano  vel  hac 
Pinu  jacentes  sic  temere  et  rosa 

Canos  odorati  capillos^  16 

Dum  licet,  Assyriaque  nardo 

2.  Sirpine  Quinii]  The  names  are  in-  (xx.  7) :  "  Mihi  rnbens  arista  sole  fervido ;" 
verted,  as  in  C.  ii.  2.  8^  "  Ciispe  SalluRti."  and  Claudian  (in   Rnfln.  i.  102)  for  the 

3.  remiUas']  For  examples  of  'remitto/  golden  waters  of  Pactolus :  **  Btagna  mben* 
in  the  sense  of  deferring  (as  C.  iv.  4.  21,  tis  Anrea  Pactoli."  Anlus  Qellius  has  a 
'qnaerere  diHtuli')  or  altogethcr  omitting,  chapter  on  colours  (Noct.  Att.  ii.  26),  in 
gee  Foroell.  ['  Remittas'  means  '  cease^'  as  which  Favorinus  the  Sophist  discusses  the 
Bitter  correctly  says.]  subject  with  the  orator  Fronto,  and  attri- 

4.  irepides']  This  word,  the  root  or  stem  butes  to  the  povertv  of  the  Latin  hinguage, 
of  wbich  is  'trep'  (rpivu),  signifies  to  hurry  as  compared  with  tne  Greek,  its  description 
hither  and  thither.  So  "  pars  castra  hos-  of  various  bright  colours  by  one  word, 
tium,  pars  terga  trepidantium  invaderet"  'rubor :'  "quum  aliter  rubeat  ignis,  aliter 
(Livy,  xxvii.  Y) ;  that  is,  while  they  were  sanguis^  aUter  ostruniy  aliter  crocum,  has 
hnrrying  about  in  confusion.  Hence  to  be  singulas  ruft  varietates  Latina  oratio— sig- 
eager  or  anxions,  as  bere.  Some  commen-  nificat  una  ruboris  appellatione."  Virgil 
tatoTB  interpret  the  words  thus :  "  ne  tre-  even  applies  it  to  the  fields  in  spriug 
pides  aevi  (causa  sc)  pauca  posoentis  in  (Georg.  iv.  306) :  "  Aute  novis  rubeant 
nsum/'  thinking  that  '  trepidare  in  usum  quam  prata  coloribus." 

aevi '  is  not  transhitable.    But  '  trepidare  11.  tninaretnl  This,  like  liffffetv,  signifiea 

advi'  is  not  Latin,  nor  a  Graecism  that  'the  victim  of    or  <a  slave  to»'   as  we 

Horace  would  adopt.    '  In  usum'  Graevius  should  say.    [The  meaning  is  probably : 

exphuns  <  in  sumptum  vitae»'  quoting  Cic.  '  Why  do  vou  weary  your  mind  too  weak 

ad  Att.  (xi.  11) :  *'  Id  quoque  velim  cum  ilk  for  etemal  oounsels  or  designs,'  that  is,  for 

videajBnt8itquiutamur,"i.e.  "undesump-  desigus  which  extend  far  into  the  future. 

tus  snstineamus :"  and  St.  Paul  to  the  Compare  C.  i.  4. 5,  '  spem  inchoare  longam/ 

PhiHppians,  iv.  16 :   koI  fiira(  koI  9U  tlt  and  C.  L  11.  7.] 

r^y  XP^ioof  fun  ^irc/ii^arc,  which  the  Yul-  14.  eic  tetnere']  'Sic'  has  aforce  of  its 

gate  translates  "  semel  et  bis  in  nsum  mihi  own,  ngnifying  'carelessly,'  'as  it  may  be/ 

misistis."  as,  among  other  phuies,  Terence,  Phonn. 

9.  honor]  The  MSS.  vaxy  between  (i.  2.  94,)-,  "Quid  paedagogus  ille  ?  quid 
'honos'  and  'honor.'  The  btter  is  pre-  reigeritf  Gb.  Sic  tenuiter."  o5t»s  hus 
ibrable  for  euphony,  and  Bentley  says  he  the  same  force.  St.  John  describes  our 
who  firat  changed  it  to  '  honos '  had  no  ears.  Lord  sitting  at  Jaoob's  well  in  these  words : 

10.  ruhene]     So  Propertius  (i.  10.  8) :  6  odf  'Iijirot/s  Kcjcoiriciic^r  iK  ri}s  Mioiwoplas 
"  Et  mediis  caelo  Luna   ruberet  equis."  iKoBdi^ro  oifT»s  M  ry  inrn  (iv.  6). 
This  word  is  nowhere  elsc  used  to  express  16.  Aeeyriaque  nardo]  It  wos  not  only 
the  brilliancy  of  the  moon.    Catullus  uses  the  poets  that  confounded  Syria  and  Assy- 
it  foT  the  bright  yellow  of  tho  ripe  com  ria.    Cicero  (in  Yerr.  ii.  3.  83)  speaks  of 
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Fotamus  uncti  ?     Dissipat  Euius 
Curas  edaces.     Quis  puer  ocius 
Restiuguet  ardentis  Falemi 

Pocula  praetereunte  lympha  ?  20 

Quis  devium  scortum  eliciet  domo 
Lyden  ?     Ebuma  dic  age  cum  lyra 
Maturet  in  comptum  Lacaenae 
More  comas  religata  nodum. 

"reges  Penaram  ac  Syrorum,**  for  the  she  beoomes  *deyium'  becaase  she  will 

kings  of  Persia  and  Aasyria.  See  also  Pliny  tnm  oat  of  the  way  to  go  there :  which  is 

(N.  H.  V.  12).    Horaoe  oaes  <  Syrio'  for  an  a  foroed  interpretation.] 
Indian  commodity  (above,  C.  7.  8),  "  Ma-        23.  in  comptuTn]    Thig  is  the  reading  of 

lobathro  Syrio;"  and  'AssYrii'  for  the  the  best  MSS.,  for  thoee  which  have  'in- 

deserts  of  Syria  (C.  iii.  4.  82);  and  *  Assy-  comptum '  as  one  word  must  have  g^t  it 

rius'  for  any  Eastem  person  (A.  P.  118),  from  an  oversight  of  the  transcriber.    One 

''ColchasanAssyriuB."  [Acronreads  'Aasy-  MS.  appears  to  have  <in  oomptam/  which 

riaque,'  but  the  old  Berae  MS.  has  *  Assy-  Bentley  adopts  as  one  word  '  incomptam,' 

rioqne,'  which  Ritter  follows ;  and  he  refers  to  agreo  with  '  comam,'  which  is  his  read- 

to  Pliny,  H.  N.  xii.  26  (12),  who  describes  ing  after  some  MSS.    He  also  conjectures 

the  'folium  nardi.']  'nodo'  for  'nodum,'  to  correBpond  to  C. 

18.    QuU  puer]     "Yelut  in  ipso  jam  iii.   14.  22:    "Murrheum   noao  cohibere 

convivio  voluit  videri "  (Acron).  crinem."     '  In  comptum  nodum '  signifies 

21.  devium]    One  who  lives  out  of  the  into  a  plain  knot  without  omament.     "  In 

way,  as  (Or.  Heroid.  ii.  118)  "  Et  cecinit  praepositio  apposita  est  non  composita  " 

maestum  devia  carmen  avis."   [In  C.  i.  17.  (comm.  Craq^.     ['  Maturet,'  '  make  baste 

6,  '  deviae '  means  '  rambling.'     Comp.  C.  to  come.'   Caesar,  B.  G.  i.  7,  has  '  maturat 

iii.  25.  12.     Ritter  supposes  that  Lyde  is  ab  urbe  proflcisci,'  and  Horace,  C.  iii.  7. 

called  '  devium,' because  she  is  drawnfrom  16,  'maturare  necem.'    «Comas  religata,' 

her  house  to  her  iriends  who  are  lying  Hying  up  her  hair,' like  'odorati  capillofi.' 

ander  the  trees  fistr  from  the  way,  and  so  See  C.  i.  2.  81.] 


CAEMEN  XII. 

The  Scholiast  Acron,  on  Sat.  i.  2.  64,  has  coUected  from  Horace  instances  of  fictitioua 
names  pat  for  real  ones  of  the  same  number  of  syllables  of  the  same  quantity ;  as  Licinia 
(so  all  the  Scholiasts  write  the  name)  for  Terentia ;  Malthinus  for  Maecenas  in  the  25th 
verse  of  the  above  Satire ;  and  Vellius  for  Annius  in  the  64th.  Bentley  quotes  Persius 
(Sat.  i.  121):  "Auriculas  asini  Mida  rex  habet,"  where  Mida  stands  for  Nero.  He 
also  quotes  from  Apuleius  instances  taken  from  CatuIIus,  TibuUus,  Propertius,  and  Ticida, 
whom  Ovid  meutions  (Trist.  ii.  433)  iu  conjunction  with  other  poets  as  disguising  the 
name  of  Metella  under  the  fictitious  one  of  Perilla.  To  these  may  be  added  Canidia» 
substituted  it  would  seem  for'  Qratidia  by  Horace.  Assuming,  then,  that  Licymnia 
represents  Terentia  (and  not  a  mistress  of  Horace,  as  some  commentators  suppose,  and 
Acron  inconsistently  suggests  as  an  alteraation  for  Terentia),  the  date  of  the  ode  may 
be  coi\jectured.  Maecenas  was  married  to  Terentia  about  A.r.o.  721  or  722  (Epod. 
iii.),  and  she  must  have  been  in  the  prime  of  her  beauty  when  this  ode  was  written. 
Bnt  the  reference  to  Aagastus*  wars,  especially  in  the  verses  "  ductaque  per  vias  Re- 
gum  colla  minacium,"  makes  it  almost  certain  that  itwas  notwritten  beforehistriumph 
in  the  month  Sextilis,  A.U.C.  725.  But  the  harmony  between  Maecenas  and  his  wifo  waa 
not  of  long  continuanoe :  therefore  it  is  probable  the  ode  was  written  soon  after  the 
triumph.    That  AagostoB  ia  caUed  Caeaar  (v.  10)  seems  to  Franke  to  make  it  probable 
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tbat  he  had  not  then  reo^red  his  new  name;  but  that  is  no  arg^ment,  for  he  is  so 
called  in  later  odes  (iii.  14.  3 ;  iv.  2.  48).  The  brother  (by  adoption)  of  Terentia  was 
(C.  ii.  10)  Licinins  Mnrena.  The  SchoUasts,  as  mentioned  above,  call  Lieymnia  '  Licinia.' 
Whether  we  may  infer  from  Harcna's  name  that  Terentia  was  also  called  Licinia,  as 
Dader  says,  is  donbtftil,  and  yet  it  corresponds  so  nearly  to  the  name  Horace  has  chosen 
that  it  seems  very  likely  she  was.  The  Lmguage  may  appear  to  modem  taste  rather  too 
familiar  in  speaking  of  his  patron  and  his  patron's  wife.  On  the  orthography  of  Licym- 
nia,  see  Wagner  on  Virg.  Aen.  ix.  546 :  "  Maeonio  regi  qnem  serva  Licymuia  Airtim." 

AROUMENT. 

Do  not  ask  me  with  my  soft  lyre  to  sing  of  bloody  wars,  of  centaurs,  and  of  gpants :  as 
for  the  triumphs  of  Caesar,  Maecenas,  thou  couldst  tell  them  better  in  prose  than  1 
in  verse.  My  task  is  to  sing  of  the  beauty  and  faithfuhiess  of  Licymnia,  who  g^races 
the  dance  and  sports  with  the  damsels  on  Diana'8  holiday;  Wouldst  thou  for  all  the 
wealth  of  Persia»  Fhrygia,  and  Arabia  give  a  lock  of  Licyminia^s  hair  or  the  kiss  she 
refuses  but  loves  thee  to  snatch>  and  will  sometimes  snatch  before  thee  P 

NoLis  longa  ferae  bella  Numantiae 

Nec  dlrum  Hannibalem  nee  Siculimi  mare 

Poeno  purpureum  sanguine  moUibus 

Aptari  citharae  modis ; 
Nec  saevos  Lapithas  et  nimium  mero  5 

Hylaeum  domitosque  Herculea  manu 
Telluris  juvenes,  unde  periculum 

Fulgens  contremuit  domus 
Satumi  veteris;  tuque  pedestribus 

[1.  NwnanUa]  This  Spanish  town  was    negative  sentences,  has  a  qualified  adversa- 
taken  B.  o.  133  by  Scipio  Africanus  Minor    tive  sense,  as  in  C.  ii.  20.  3 : — 
after  a  long  siege  and  a  desperate  resist-  « ^^^^^3  in  terris  morabor 

*"£®*J,.         „      ..   7     n  rk  .  J.M»      /  —  Longius,  invidiaque  nm*or 

2.  dtrum  Manntbalem^  Qmntilian  (vm.  ^^i^  rehnquam." 

2.  9.)  oommends,  among  otfaer  mstances  of  ^ 

propriety  in  language,  Horace'8  epithefcs,  So  rc  often  follows  oi^Tt,  the  fact  being  that 

'acrem'   for   'tibiam/  and    'dirum'   for  every  negative  proposition  may  be  resolved 

'  Hannibalem ;'  and  as  the  same  epithet  into  an  affirmative  with  a  negation.    Here 

occurs  twice  again  in  the  same  oonnexion  the  connexion  is  between  '  nolis '  and  '  di- 

(C.  iii.  6.  36;   ir.  4.  42),  I  prefer  it  to  ces.'    Orelli  argues  strongly  that  *tu'  is 

'duram.'    Bentlcy  supports  'durum*  as  to  be  taken  geuerally  for  any  body,  not  as 

oppoeed  to  '  mollibus.'  ]But  such  antitheses  referring  to  Maecenas  or  any  intention  of 

are  not  in  Horace's  style.     [Keller  and  his  to  write  an  aocount  of  Aug^stns'  wars, 

Ritter  have  '  durum.']  which  it  is  generally  assumed  he  either 

Sieulum  mare]    He  alludes  to  the  naval  executed  or  contemplated.    But  there  is 

victories  of  Dnilius  and  Lutatius  Catulus  no  more  necessity  for  that  assnmption  than 

in  the  first  Pnnic  war  (C.  iii.  6.  34).  to  suppose  that  Varius  wrote  an  epic  on 

6.  niTnium  mero]  This  use  of 'nimium'  Agrippa,  because  Horace  says  (C.  i.  6.  1) 

is  oommon  in  Tacitus,  who  also  uses  it  with  **  Scriberis  Vario  fortis,"  &c.     Maeoenas 

a  genitive,  as  (Hist.  iii.  75) :  "  nimius  ser-  was  an  author,  though  probably  an  indif- 

monis  erat."  ['  Unde :'  comp.  C.  i.  12. 17.]  ferent  one;  and  Horace  may  bave  put  off 

9.  iuque  pedestribua]  The  conjuuction  his  request  that  he  should  write  a  poetical 

oouples  this  part  of  the  ode  with  the  pre-  account  of  Augustus'  achievements  by  sug- 

oedmg,  not  with  what  follows.  '  Que,'  afler  geeting  that  he  should  write  one  in  prose. 
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Dices  historiis  proelia  Caesaris^  lo 

Maecenas^  melius  ductaque  per  vias 

Biegum  colla  minacium. 
Me  dulces  dominae  Musa  Licymniae 
Cantus^  me  voluit  dicere  lucidum 
Fulgentes  oculos  et  bene  mutuis  is 

Fidum  pectus  amoribus ; 
Quam  nec  ferre  pedem  dedecuit  choris, 
Nec  certare  joco  nec  dare  brachia 
Ludentem  nitidis  virginibus  sacro 

Dianae  celebris  die.  20 

It  doeB  not  follow  that  Maecenas  ever  wrote  **  Nec  dominae  lacrimis  in  nostra  caden- 

or  that  Uorace  ever  seriously  intendcd  to  tibos  ora 

advise  his  writing.     '  Pedeatribus '  iB  an  Aooedeut  animae  tempora  parva  meae  ?" 
adaptation  of  the  Greek  irc^s  x^os  for 

'prosa,*  or  'solata  oratio/  which  latter  80  'amans:'  "vana  8pe  hisit  amantem'* 

was  the    nsaal    cxpression    for  prose  in  (Aen.  i.   852).      BcnUcy  edits    'dolcis,' 

IIoraoe'8  time.    He  nses  the  word  *  pedes»  bnt  qnotes  the  line  with  *  dalcea/  which 

ter '  again  twice  to  express  a  plain  stylc  of  be  prcfcrred  therefore  is  plain ;  and  it  is 

speech,  bat  not  for  prose  as  opposed  to  likely  that  the    transcribers   who  wrote 

pioetry  (S.  ii.  6. 17) :  "  Quid  prias  illustrem  'dnlcis'  meant  it  for  'dulceis/  tbe  accu- 

satiris  mnsaque  pedestri  ?"  and  (A.  P.  95)  sative  case.     '  Cantus'  wants  an  epitbet. 

"  tragicas  plerumque  dolet  scrmone  pcdes-  14.  lucidum  Fulgentes]    Dillenbr.  says 

tri."    Quintilian  uses  the  word,  but  ex-  the  nenter  adjective  is  used  adverbially  iii 

pressly  as  a  Graecism.    The  word  'prosa,'  phrases  like  this,  where  tbere  is  to  be  ex- 

or  '  prorsa,'  as  the  correct  form  appears  to  pressed  of  the  subject  not  only  what  it  is 

be,  is  of  later  ose  than  the  age  of  Augustns.  but  what  it  does.     In  this  place  he  saya 

11.  ductaque  per  vias]  Soq  C.  i.  2.  49;  "oculi  tantopere  fulgent  nt  hicere  vide- 
iv.  2.  35  n.    Epod.  vii.  7.  antur."    I  do  not  quite  see  the  distinction. 

12.  minacium]  The  MSS.  vary  between  Had  he  said  "  tantopere  lucent  ut  fulgere 
'minacium'and<minantium/ which  words  videantar/' it  might  be  supposed  that  he 
might  easily  be  confounded  through  the  meant  that  the  eyes  shone  so,  they  seemcd 
omission  of  the  mark  usually  substituted  to  cast  forth  lightning,  '  Ailgere '  being 
for  'n'  in  the  latter,  'minatium.'  But  equivalent to ' fulgorem emitterc.'  In'tur- 
the  participle  wonld  signify  that  they  were  bidum  hietatur '  (C.  ii.  19.  6)  tbe  remai*k 
now  threatening,  which  would  perhaps  be  is  more  clearly  verifted,  since  there  he  who 
out  of  cbaracter,  though  Jani  thinks  *  mi-  rejoices  is  also  confused.  In  '  duloe  riden- 
nantium'  very  graphic :  "Quam  graphicum  tem '  (C.  i.  22,  23), '  perfidum  ridens'  (iii. 
hoc !"  Jani  is  abandant  in  exclaraation.  27.  67),  she  who  snules  is  abo  sweet  or 
Hentley  quotes  Ovid  (Trist.  iv.  2.  21  sqq.) :  roguish,  and  so  on  in   '  gratum  elocuta ' 


(iii.  3. 17),  '  reeonarent  tristo'  (S.  i.  8.  41), 
&c.     T 


"  Vinclaque  captiva  reges  cervice  gerentes  oc.    The  neuter  adjective  only  performs 

Ante  coronatoB  ire  videbit  equos.  in  these  cases  the  office  of  an  adverb,  -which 

Et  cemet  vultns  aliis  pro  tempore  versoe,  is  common  in  all  lang^aget.  [*  Bene  fidum :' 

Terribiles  aliis,  immemoreBque  sui."  so  Virg^l,  Aen.  ii.  23,  has  '  male  ftda.' J 

20.  IHanae  celebri»  die]    Her  festival 

'  Minax '  is  a  favourito  word  with  Horaoe.  was  held  on  the  ides  of  Augast.    Tbe 

13.  dominae']    If  by  Licymnia  is  meant  dances  at  her  festival  were  led  by  ladies  of 

Terentia  (see  Introduction),  'dominae'  may  mnk  (C.  iv.  6.  31;  A.  P.  232).  'Tbis  and 

stand  for  wife,  as  in  Virg.  (Aen.  vi.  397) :  the  use  of  '  dedecnit '  shows  that  tbe  per- 

"  Hi    dominam    Ditis  thalamo  deducere  son  intended  by  Licymnia  was  not  as  some 

adorti."  SeeConington'snote.  Ovid^Trist.  suppose  a  mistress  of  Horaoe.    To  such  a 

iii.  3.  23) :  "  Nuntiet  huc  aliquis  dominam  person  the  notion  of  being  disgraced  by 

venisse,  resurgam ;"  aiid  again  in  the  forty-  dancing  at  a  private  houae  woold  not  apply. 

first  verse : —  '  Choris '  appears  to  be  opposed  to  the  sacred 
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Num  tu  quae  tenuit  dives  Aeliaemenes^ 
Aut  pinguis  Phrygiae  Mygdonias  opes 
Permutare  velis  erine  Licjmniae^ 

Plenas  aut  Arabum  domos^ 
Dum  flagrantia  detorquet  ad  oscula  25 

Cervicem  aut  facili  saevitia  negat 
Quae  poscente  magis  gaudeat  eripi^ 

Interdum  rapere  occupet  ? 

dances.  Dahcingwasnotnnasualinprivate  had  been  poisoned  wtth  Maecenas*  garlic. 

society  at  thb  time  even  among  ladies.  [Keller  and  Ritter  have  'cnm  flagrantia.' 

Therefore  it  wbs  not  degrading  even  to  Ritter  follows  Porphyrion  in  sapposing  that 

Terentia.  Other  words  used  with  'brachia'  she   'tums  away  her  neck   to  avoid  the 

to  express  dandng  are  'jactare/  'deducere/  kisses.'    She  tums  her  neck  to  meet  the 

'dncere,' 'mittere,' 'movere.'    The  grace-  kiss,  as  'aut'  shows.] 

fol  motion  of  the  arms  seems  to  have  been  27.]  'poscente '  goes  with  '  magps,'  not 

one  of  the  chief  attractions  in  dancing,  as  with  '  eripi/  as  some  suppose.    '  More  than 

it  is  still  wherever  it  is  practised  as  an  art.  you  who  ask/  not  as  Butgersius  says,  'more 

«  Si  vox  ert,  canta :  si  moUia  brachia,  salta,"    *^»^  ^^  ^TV"  ^^''  f?^?"'    The  Scholiast 
„T.      V.      ,i    ^.  .  X.  »    Acron  read   'occupat'   m  v.  28,  which 

"Brachiasaltantis^vocemmirarecanentis,"    ^^^  ^^0  word  back  to  'dum'  (v.  25), 

■ays  Ovid  (A.  A.  i.  595 ;  ii.  305).  instead  of  connectiug  it  with  '  gaudeat.' 

The  expression  'ferre  pedem'  is  used  by  Bentley  reads  'occupat;'  all  the  editions 

Virgil  (Georg.  i.  11) :  "  Ferte  simul  Fau-  before  him  that  I  have  seen  have  'occupet,' 

nique  pedem  Dryadesque  puellae;"  and  andtheolderMSS. 'Occupare'hasthcforce 

'Indere'  likewise  (Ec.  vi.  27) :  "  Tum  vero  of  <^dytiv,     [<*Quac  . .  .  gaudeat'  means 

in  numemm   Faunosque  ferasqne  videres  '  though  she  would  be  more  pleased  than 

Ludere."    '  Dianae  celebns  die'  is  the  day  her  husband  if  the  kiss  were  snatched.' 

on  which  IKana  was  worshipped,  the  people  If  we  read  'occupat/  as  Ritter  does,  a  fact 

flocking  to  her  temple  for  that  purpose.  On  is  affirmed  :   '  sometimes  she  snatches  a 

this  sense  of '  oelebris,'  see  Mr.  Long^s  note  kiss  herself ;'  and  some  persons  may  prefer 

on  Cic  in  Verr.  Act.  ii.  2.  c.  66,  and  the  this  meaning.     But  when  Ritter  argues 

oonnexion  of  '  celebris '  and  '  creber.'  thus  against  'occupet :'  "oscula  quaemulier 

25.  DumJUiffratUia]  Lambinushas^fra-  saevitia  quamvis  facili  negat,  eadem  rap- 

gprantia,'  the  author  of  which  reading  must  tim  et    sponte  auferre  nequit,"  he  says 

have  had  in  mind  Horace's  amusing  dennn-  nothing.] 
ciation  in  Epod.  iiL  19  sqq.  after  hehimself 
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A.U.C.  728  (?). 

The  date  of  this  ode  is  fixed  with  sorae  confidence  by  Franke  A.ir.o.  723,  by  Dillenbr. 
729,  becanse  it  was  written  the  year  before  C.  iii.  8.  (See  introduction  to  that  ode,  and 
iii.  29.)  The  invitation  to  Maecenas  was  written  evidently  for  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  accident  referred  to  in  this  ode.  Lachmann  (Ep.  to  Franke,  p.  240)  considers  it  to 
be  one  of  Horace'8  earliest,  in  consequence  of  the  metre  of  v.  27,  "  Alcaee,  plectro 
dura  navis/'  and  for  similar  reasons  he  puts  C.  iii.  8  at  an  early  date.  But  such  con- 
clusions  have  been  already  noticed.  There  is  nothing  in  them,  as  I  believe,  whatever. 
The  latter  part  of  the  ode  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  Horaoe'8  way  of  digressing  into 
sabjects  only  remotely  connected  with  his  principal  theme. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Whoever  planted  thee,  thoa  tree,  did  so  on  an  evil  day;  and  with  impioas  hand  he  reared 
thee  to  the  destruction  of  his  children  and  the  diagrace  of  the  yiUage.  Parricide» 
gfnest-maTder,— there  is  no  crime  he  wonld  not  oommit.  No  one  is  safe  against 
danger.  The  Fhoenician  sailor  fean  the  Bospoma,  and  nothing  elae ;  onr  soldier 
the  Parthian;  the  Rurthian  nothing  hnt  the  might  of  Bome;  hut  death  oomes  snd- 
denly  on  all.  How  nearly  was  I  sent  to  tbe  regions  helow,  where  all  the  Bhadea 
wondcr,  Cerbems  listens,  the  Fariee  are  charmed,  and  the  damned  snspend  their 
labours,  while  Sappho  complains  of  her  faithless  coontrywomen,  and  Alcaens  sings 
of  the  dangers  of  the  deep  and  of  the  battle-field. 

Ille  et  nefasto  te  posuit  die^ 
Quicunque  primum^  et  saerilega  manu 
Produxit,  arbos^  in  nepotum 
Pemiciem  opprobriumque  pa^ ; 
Illum  et  parentis  crediderim  sui  5 

Pregisse  cervicem  et  penetralia 
Sparsisse  nocturno  cruore 

Hospitis ;  ille  venena  Colchica 
Et  quidquid  usquam  concipitur  nefas 
Tractavit,  agro  qui  statuit  meo  lo 

Te,  triste  lignum^  te  caducum 
In  domini  caput  immerentis. 


tieiasti    (^rast.  1.  47;: —  penates  ana   ttie  neurtli  oi    vesta  were 

18  erit  per  quem  tria  verba  placed,  where,  if  any  where,  the  person  of 

ir .  a  gnest  shoald  be  sacred.    ['  CrFdiderim,' 

rit  per  qaem  lege  licebit  agi ;"  *  ^  co«Jd  believe,'  as  we  say,  which  means 


1.  nefoito']  A  'dies  neflftstns'  was  pro-  fregere:'  and  Cioero  (in  Verrem,  ii.  5.  42): 

perly  one  on  which,  the  day  being  dedicated  "  Praetorem  tn  accnsas  ?  Frange  cervices." 

to  religion,  it  was  not  lawral  for  the  praetor  The  force  of  'penetralia'  is,  that  in  the 

to  hold  his  oonrt.    Ovid  thas  defines  '  dies  inner  part  of  the  honse  the  images  of  the 

fasti '  and  '  nefksti '  (Fast.  i.  47) : —  penat^  and   the  heurth  of  Vesta  were 

"Ille  neiastus 
silentar 

where  the  three  words  alMed  to  are  said  '  ^  w?"*^  assert  my  belie^  if  there  were 

to  be  *  do,'  '  dioo,'  •  addico,'  all  of  them  o«»8wn  to  do  so.  ] 

familiar  in  Roman  civil  procednre.   Hence  L' •  noctumo  cruore  hospiiUl  A  fbrm 

the  name,  which  is  compounded of  'ne'  and  of  expression both  Latin and  Greek.  Gaesar, 

the  root  of  'fiui.*    And,  because  no  secn-  B.  G.  i.  36:    'fratemam   nomen^  populi 

lar  work  but  what  was  necessary  could  Romani;'    'domestica    exempla  virtutis,' 

prosper  on  the  days  called  *  nefasti,'  all  un-  Cic  Phil.  xiv.  18 :  ^arp^oy  ioTu  yrjs,  Soph. 

lucky  days  came  to  bear  that  name  as  herej  ^®^  ^^*  297.] 

and  the  word  was  thenoe  applied  to  express  8.  venena  Colchiea]    Some  MSS.  and 

all  that  was  bad,  as  C.  i.  36.  85.    Bentley  most  of  the  old  editions  have  Colehica ;  and 

and  others  have  attempted  to  mend  the  for  the  metre'8  sake  I  adopt  it.    Orelli  and 

text  in  various  ways,  of  which  Bentley^s  is  nearly  all  modem  editions  (Ritter  and  Kel- 

the  worst.    The  sense  is :  "  He  not  only  ler  also)  have  Colcha,  an  ordinary  poetical 

planted  theeoniin  evil  dav  (whoever  it  was  form.    Of  the  same  abbreviated  forai  are 

that  first  pknted  thee),  but  with  impioos  Marsus,  Maurus,  Medus,  Hispanus,  &c. 

hand  reared  thee."    The  pagus  was  Man-  11.  caducum]  This  word  signifies  '  fall- 

dela  in  a  vidley  of  the  Sabine  hiUs,  where  ing'  (C.  iii.  4.  44),  <fnllen,'  or  'ready  to 

Horaoe  had  his  fkrm.  fall.'    More  generally  the  last,  as  here. 

6.  FregxMse  eermeem]  This  is  the  ordi-  Virgil  bas  (Aen.  vL  481) :  "  Hic  multum 

nary  phnse  fbr  Btrangnlation.    Epod.  iii.  fleti  ad  superos  belloqne  caduci  Dardani- 

2.    Sallust  (Cat.  65)  has  '  laqueo  gulam  dae ;"  where  it  means  '  fallen.' 
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Quid  quisque  vitet  nunquam  homini  satis 
Cautum  est  in  horas :  navita  Bosporum 

Poenus  perhorrescit  neque  ultra  1 5 

Caeca  timet  aliunde  fata ; 
Miles  sagittas  et  celerem  fugam 
Pai-tlii^  catenas  Parthus  et  Italum 
Robur ;  sed  improvisa  leti 
Vis  rapuit  rapietque  gentes.  20 

Quam  paene  furvae  regna  Proserpinae 
Et  judicantem  vidimus  Aeacum 
Sedesque  discretas  piorum  et 
Aeoliis  fidibus  querentem 

'  14.  Sosporum]  The  fonn  of  the  Greek  to  secure  any  prinoner  he  might  take.    To 

0OVS  v6pos  requires  that  the  nRme  should  this  Horace   prohahly  refers  in  '  catenas,' 

be  written  thns,  and  not  Bosphoram,  as  it  and  below  in  C.  iii.  8.  22. 
often  i«  even  in  tbe  best  MSS.  [*  in  horas,'        21.  fwrvae  regna  Froserpinae]    *  Fur- 

•  from  honr  to  hour.'     Comp.  C.  i.  32.  2.]  vus'  is  an  old  word  signifying  *dark,'  and 

17.  eelerem  fugam]  C.  i.  19.  11  n.  is  not  different  from  *  fulvus/  cxcept  in 
Bentley  is  angiy  with  the  old  MSS.  for  usage.  It  is  much  used  in  connexion  with 
having,  without  exception,  the  word  *  cele-  the  infemal  deities  and  their  rites.  Tho 
rem,'  and  thinks  Horace  certainly  was  not  first  syllable  in  Proserpina  is  long  in  other 
thinking  what  he  was  about  if  he  wrote  it.  writers,  exoept  in  one  passage  of  Seneca 
He  thinks  *reducem'  is  a  much  bettcr  (Her.  Fur.  551):  "YicUsti  Siculae  regna 
word.    In  a  long  note  fvM  of  quotations,  Proserpinae." 

Bentley  does  not  notiee  Ovid  (A.  A.  iii.  23.  Sedeeque  dUcretas  piorum']  Elysium 

786} :   "  Ut  celer  aversis  utere  Parthus  was  separate  from  Tartarus,  and  these  were 

equis."    If  Horaoe  stumbled,  therefore,  he  the  two  divisions  of  Orcns  according  to  the 

was  not  without  a  partner  in  his  fall.  'Re-  later  notions.    In  the  Homeric  times  Ely- 

ducem'  is  very  dumsy  and  without  mean-  sium  was  upon  earth  in  the  fuucApuv  i^o-oi. 

ing.     Plutarch  (Orassus,  c.  24),  describing  (Odyss.  iv.  563,  and  the  Schol.  thereon.) 

the  attacks    of  the    mounted    Parthian  For   'discretas,'  Lambinns  and  Cruquins 

archers  on  tbe  army  of  M.  Crassus  on  the  read  'descriptas.'    The  oldest  Berne  MS. 

plains  of  Mesopotamia,  says  M^^vyov  ybkp  has  '  discriptas/  which  is  the  right  form 

B^M  fidWorrts  oi  TldpOoi,  tcal  rovro  Kpd-  here,  if  any  compound  of  'scribo'  is  so. 

TKrra  irotov<ri  fierii  ^xMas.  Seven  of  Ijambinus'  and  two  of  Cruquius' 

18.  Italum  robur]  Interpreters  differ  MSS.  had  'discriptas;'  and  Lambinus  savs 
as  to  the  meaning  of  this  word  '  robur.'  that  many  have  it  in  Lucret.  (v.  1441) : 
Some,  among  whom  is  Dillenbnrger,  take  '*  Et  divisa  colebatnr  discriptaque  tellus," 
it  in  its  plain  meaning — the  power  of  Italy.  where  the  common  reading  is  'discreta,'  as 
Others»  and  Orelli  among  them,  interpret  here.  '  Dlscriptas,'  as  Lambinus  says,  is 
it  the  prisons  of  Italy,  'robur'  being  the  equivalent  to  Zianrayfi^vas,  a  foroe  which 
name  given  to  the  inner  cell  or  cells  where  '  descriptas'  never  could  have.  In  many 
the  worst  male&ctors  were  kept.  [Orelli  places  where  that  meaning,  or  some  mean- 
oompares  Livy  38,  c.  59,  'ut  in  carcere  ingofthat  sort,isevidently  wanted,editors 
.  .  .  et  in  robore  et  tenebris  expiret']  Ac-  persist  in  putting  *  describo'  for  *  discribo,' 
cording  to  Festus,  "  Robur  in  carccre  (A.  P.  86  n.).  In  weighing  the  MS.  antho- 
dicitur  is  locus  quo  praecipitatur  male-  rity  for  '  discriptas'  with  that  for  '  discre- 
ficorum  genus ;  quod  ante  arcis  robusteis  tas,'  we  must  put  those  codices  which  have 
includebatur."  The  Scholiasts  take  no  'descriptas'  in  the  scale  with  'discriptas,' 
notice  of  the  word.  Tliey.  probably  there-  and  then  the  balance  is  about  even.  AU 
ibre  took  the  meaning  the  other  way.  Lip-  the  Scholiasts  had  '  discretas'  ^  and  most 
sins  quotes  a  pessage  from  Josephus,  from  modem  editions  have  that  reading,  which 
which  it  appears  that  among  other  things  I  have  adopted,  without  feeling  certain 
which  the  Boman  soldier  carried  to  battle  that  'discriptas'  may  not  be  right.  [Kel- 
with  him  (an  axe,  a  saw,  &c.)  was  a  chain  ler  has  '  discriptas.']     In  Epod.  (xvi.  63) 

I  2 
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Sappho  puellis  de  popularibus^  25 

Et  te  sonaiitem  plenius  aureo^ 
Aleaee,  plectro  dura  navis, 
Dura  fugae  mala^  dura  belli ! 
Utnmique  sacro  digna  silentio 
Mirantur  umbrae  dicere ;  sed  magis  30 

Pugnas  et  exactos  tyrannos 

Densum  bumeris  bibit  aure  volgus. 
Quid  mirum,  ubi  illis  carminibus  stupens 
Demittit  atras  belua  centiceps 

Aures  et  intorti  capillis  35 

Eumenidum  recreantur  angues  ? 

we  hftve  "  Juppitep  flla  piae  secrevit  littora  bdH  MuUer^s  DorianB,  B.  iv.  chaps.  4,  §  8, 

genti ;"    and  Virgil   (Aen.  viii.  670)  haa  and  5,  §  2 ;  and  the  same  writer^s  Histopy 

"  SecretoBque  pioe."    But  these  prove  no-  of  Greek  Lit.  p.  176  Bqq.    Also  Welcker^a 

thing :  they  rather  lead  to  the  inference  Soffho   von    einem    herrschenden    Vor^ 

that,  if  Horace  had  used  a  compound  of  urtheil  hefreyt, 
'cemo'  here,  he  would  have  used  'Becretas.'        27.  Alcaee,  plectro  dura  navW]  See  C. 

24.  querentem  Sappho  puelli*  de  popu-  i.  32. 6  n.      ['  Dura  navis,*  *dura  belli'  are 

laribus^  On  this  Acron  says :  "Querebatur  like  *  cuncta  terrarum,'  C.  ii.  1. 23, 'acnta 

autem  Sappho  de  puellis  Buis  civibus  qnia  belli,'  C.  iv.  4.  76.] 

non  amarent  quem  ipsa  diligebat ;"  which        30.  Mirantur — dicere']  This  is  another 

Porphyrion  varies  thus :  "  quia  Oden  non  of  Horace'8  many  Greek  constructions  for 

ament  quem  ipsa  diligebat  amens."    Cru-  'mirantnr  dicentes.'     ['Songs  worthy  of 

quius*  Scholiast  explains  their  meaning,  sacred  silence '  are  as  Ritter  says  '*  digna 

andshows  the  corruption  oftheirtext.  He  eo  silentio  quod  in  sacris  fJBtcinndis  obser- 

says :  "  Querebatur  autem  Sappho  de  puel-  vatur."    Compare  '  fiivete  ling^is,'  C.  iii. 

lis  snae  gentis  quod  amarent  Phaonem  quem  1.2.] 

ipsa  amabat."     This,  however,  is  probably        32.  Densum  humerie']  Bentley,  disliking 

not  the  true  explanation.    The  passionate  '  humeris,'   and    desiring   an  epithet  for 

tendemess  with  which  Sappho  oould  write  'aure,'  proposes  'humili'  or  'avida,'  but 

to  her  young  female  friends,  and  her  jea-  prefers  the  latter,  because  the  Scholiasts 

lousy  of  rivids  in  their  affections,  imply  a  interpret  '  bibit '  '  avide  audit,'  '  cupidis- 

Btate  of  feelings  which  we  cannot  very  well  sirae  audit '    But  we  may  believe  that  he 

enter  into.    A  woman  could  only  write  to  who  interpreted  '  bibit'  '  avide  audit,'  had 

her  lover  now  in  such  languagc  as  Sappho  not  'avida  aure'  beforehim  when  he  wrote. 

could  address  to  Atthis,  a  young  friend  and  Bentley  is  not  oonfident  that  Horace  wrote 

pupil,  who  had  transferred  her  affections  to  '  avida,'  but  thinks  he  would  have  done 

Andromeda,  a  rival  of  the  poetess : —  better  if  he  had. 

"Epo,  HnM  fC  b  Kva^f,,Khs  Uy,i  »3.  caf^i^ibuf\    ThJB  is  the  ablative 

•ATflf,  <rol  5'  iti40€y  fihp  d»^x«€To  i^'  "•  ^-  95)  «  Vel  quum  Pausuica  torpes, 

iJ>poirrla9riy,  ^l  8»  *AvBpofi49w  w^.  '^«f?®»  tabella;     and  S.  n.  2.  6. 

(43  Berek.^  ^^*  ceniiceps]  Elsewhere  Horace  repre- 

*^  *'  sents  Cerbems  with  three  heads  (C.  ii.  19. 

The  affection  of  Socrates  for  some  of  his  31).  and  in  C.  iii.  11. 17  he  describes  him 

young  pupils  was  of  that  sublimated  kind  with  a  hundred  snakes  guarding  his  head. 

which  was  liable  to  be  niistRken  for  a  Hcsiod  represents  him  with  fifty  heads, 

pprosser  feeling;  and  I  consider  it  next  to  but  three  is  the  more  usual  acoount.  [The 

impossible  for  any  modem  reader  ftiUy  to  ScholiastB   explain  the    text    by    taking 

enter  into  the  language  of  the  "  Phaedrus  "  *  centiceps '  to  mean  tbe  heads  of  fche  hun- 

and  comprehend  the  qnality  of  the  feelings  di-ed  snakes.] 

there  described  as  Plato  understood  tbem,  if  35.  intortt]  The  MSS.  favour  this  read- 

he  did  understand  them.    [See  Thompeon'8  ing,  though  'anguis'  is  more  oommonly 

PhaedraB.]  On  Sappho  the  reader  may  con-  feminine  tiian  mascnline. 
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Qain  et  Prometheus  et  Pelopis  parens 
Dulci  laborum  decipitur  sono ; 
Nec  curat  Orion  leones 

Aut  timidos  agitare  lyncas.  40 

[37.  Qvm  ei"]  *Qam  et*  may  be  trans-  [and  EeUer]  prefer  the  accusative,  which 

lated   'nay  more,*   'moreover/  'ftirther/  would  be  equivalent  to  ir6voif  KXhrr^rat, 

a  meaning  which  may  be  derived  from  the  which  might  stand;  but  theusnal  construc- 

original  sense  of  *^hy  not  ?*    See  iii.  11.  tion  would  be  Wif»v  ivi\i\9^<rBai ;  and  as 

21  n.]               '  '  oblivisci,'  to  which  *  decipi '  is  equivalent, 

38.  lchorwn  dkcipUur\    See  ii.  9.  17  n.  govems  the  genitive  case,  I  think  Horace 

The  MSS.  are  ^vided  between  '  laborem '  wrote  '  laborum.' 

aad  'labomm.'    But,  acoording  to  Jani'8  40.  Ufnc€ui]  Elsewhere  this  word  is  only 

ooUection  of  various  readings,  the  majority,  used  in  the  feminine  gender.    The  heroes 

and  some  of  the  best  (all  the  Bhindinian),  are  represented  as  foUowing  their  old  pur- 

have  the  genitive ;  and  this  was  the  read-  suits  in  Elysium  by  Homer  (Odyss.  xi.  571 

ing  of  the  Scholiasts.   Lambinus,  Graevius,  sqq.)  and  Virgil  (Aen.  vi.  651  sqq.). 
Heinsius,  Bentley,  Sanadon,  Cunningham 
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If  Postumus  be  in  thb  instanoe  a  real  name,  Horace^s  ftiend  may  have  been  the  per- 
aon  to  whom  Propertius  wrote  a  beautiful  elegy  (iii.  12)  on  the  occasion  of  his  going,  as 
Kuinoel  supposes,  with  the  uufortunate  expedition  of  Aelius  Gallns  against  the  Arabians, 
though  there  is  no  resembhince  between  the  ode  and  tbe  elegy,  unless  it  may  be  traced 
in  Horaee's  '  placens  nxor '  (v.  21).  Propertius  reproaches  Postumus  for  leaving  his 
affectionate  wife  Galla,  whose  fidelity  he  compares  with  that  of  Penelope.  Estre  sup- 
poses  it  likely  that  this  Postumus  is  he  who  a.d.  5  was  consul  suffectus,  and  a.d.  10 
triumphed  for  his  victories  over  the  Dalmatians.  This  was  Postumus  Yibius.  But  it  is 
all  vory  uncertain.  The  ode  is  clearly  one  of  those  to  which  any  other  name  might  have 
been  prefixed,  since  it  only  deals  with  Horaoe's  ordinary  commonplace,  the  certainty  of 
death  for  all  men.  The  tone  is  rather  more  melancholy  tban  usual.  Jani  chooses  to 
suppose  that  Postumus  was  rich,  but  covetous  and  self-indulgent,  afraid  of  death,  and 
too  carefhl  of  his  health.  Dacier  supposes  Postumus  to  be  no  other  than  Julius  Florus, 
to  whom  the  third  epistle  of  the  first  book  and  seoond  of  the  second  book  are  ad- 
dressed.  The  Julian  family,  he  says,  frequently  bore  this  surname,  and  the  qualities 
which  Horace  assigns  to  the  one  he  assigns  also  to  the  other,  those  qualities  being  am- 
bition,  fear  of  death,  and  a  host  of  others.  (See  Epp.  i.  3.  25,  and  ii.  2.  205  sqq.)  But 
as  Horace  does  not  in  reality  charge  these  vices  upon  either  of  lus  friends,  as  will  be 
readily  seen  by  an  attentive  reader,  they  cannot  be  identified  by  this  comparison.  The 
date  of  this  ode  is  as  uncertain  as  the  person,  though  Jani,  from  its  sombre  tone,  sup- 
poses  it  must  have  been  written  late. 

ARGUMENT. 

Time  is  slipping  away,  Postumus,  and  piety  will  not  retard  the  approach  of  age  or 
death.  No  sacrificet^  will  propitiate  Pluto,  who  keeps  even  the  giants  Geryon  and 
Tityos  beyond  that  stream  which  all  must  cross,  even  though  we  expose  not  ourselves 
to  the  dang^  of  war,  the  sea,  and  climate.  Thou  must  leave  home,  wife,  and  all 
thou  hast  behind,  and  thine  heir  will  squander  what  thou  hast  hoarded. 

Eheu  fugaces,  Postume,  Postume, 
Labuntur  anni^  nec  pietas  moram 
Rugis  et  instanti  senectae 
Afferet  indomitaeque  mort i^ 
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Non,  si  trecenis^  quotquot  eunt  dies^  5 

Amice^  places  illacrumabilem 
Flutona  tauris^  qui  ter  amplum 
Geryonen  Tityonque  tristi 
Compescit  unda,  scilicet  omnibus 
Quicunque  terrae  munere  vescimur^  lo 

Enaviganda  sive  reges 
Sive  inopes  erimus  coloni. 
Frustra  cruento  Marte  carebimus 
Fractisque  rauci  fluctibus  Hadriae^ 

Frustra  per  auctumnos  nocentem  15 

Corporibus  metuemus  Austrum : 
Visendus  ater  flumine  languido 
Cocytos  errans  et  Danai  genus 
Infame  damnatusque  longi 

Sisyphus  AeoUdes  laboris.  20 

6.  illaemfnahUem]  Here  thiB  word  is  (IL  ▼!.  142),  which  last  Simonldes  htm 
nsed  in  an  acUve  senae.  It  is  nsed  pas-  cloaely  imitated  in  the  fragment  preBerved 
Bively  in  C.  iv.  9.  26 :  "  Omnes  illacmma-    in  Plato'8  Protagoras  (8  £zgk). 

biles  nrgentur."    See  note  on  C.  i.  3.  22.  11.  re^es']   Honice's  nmial  woid  fbr  the 

It  correaponds  with  Homer^s  *Af9i;5  d^c(-  rich  (C.  i.  4. 14).   '  Colonus'  was  thelcsseo 

\txos  ^8*  ii^dfieurTos  (II.  ix.  158),  where  of  a  farm,  the  owner  of  which  was  called 

&8(£/uurTot  isexpressed  by  *indomitae' (4).  'dominns'  in  respcct  to  that  pmperty. 

Compare  Aristophanes  (Ran.  1392),  fi6yos  *  Reges '  therefore  here  are  *  domim.'    A 

$€&p  yitp  0draros  ov  zipmv  ip^,  and  Ho-  '  oolonus '  might  be  rich  and  the  tenant  of 

race's  *<Orcu8~nonexorabili8  auro"  (£pp.  a  large  farm;  but  Horaoe  refers  to  the 

ii.  2. 178).     [In  order  to  avoid  the  ricU-  poorer  sort  here  and  in  C.  i.  35.  6.    See 

culous  hyperbola,  as  Ritter  calls  it,  ex-  Cic.  in  Yerr.  ii.  3.  5,  22 ;  Long^s  notes. 

pressed  by  '  trecenis  tauris/  hc  mistrans-  Horace  usee  '  inops '  sometimes  in  an  ex- 

lates  the   passage  thus,  "three  hnndred  treme^  sometimes  in  a  qualified  sense  of 

buUs  yearly,  or  as  many  as  there  are  days  want,  but  more  generally  the  latter,  as  he 

in  the  year;"  and  he  makes  it  still  worse  does  'pauper'  C.  i.  1.  18  n.    The  opposi- 

by  his  explanation.    Three  hundred  bnlis  tion  is  between  high  and  low,  and  the  dif- 

a  day  is  no  more  ridiculous  hyperbola  than  forence  is  one  of  position,  as  in  the  third 

three  hundred  bulls,  or  three  hundred  and  ode  of  this  book  (v.  21  sqq.).    "  The  smaU 

sixty-five  bulls  a  year.]  and  great  are  there,  and  the  servant  is  freo 

7.  ter  amplum]  *  Ter '  expresses  the  from  his  master  "  ( Job  iii.  19).  This  seems 
triple  form  of  the  giant.    "  Quidve  tripec-  to  express  the  meaning. 

tora  tergemiui  vis  GeryonaY "  (Lucret.  v.  15.  Fruetra  per  auctwnnoe  nocewtem'] 

28).     ['  Ter  amplum '  represcnts  the  rpi-  There  is  a  like  passage  in  S.  ii.  6.  18 : 

ff^/iaros  of  Euripides,  Herc.  furens,  423.  «Nec  mak  me  ambitio  perdit  nec  plum- 

Ritter.]  beusAuster 

8.  trisH  compesett  unda]  This  is  Vir-  Auctumnusque  gravis  Libitinae  qnaestus 
gil*s  description  (Aen.  vi.  438) :—  acerbae." 

" tristique  palus  inamabilis  unda  Dillenbr.    says  '  corporibus '  mav  be  go- 

Alligat  et  novies  Styx  interfusa  coercet,"  vemed  by  '  nocentem '  or  '  metuemus.'    It 

which  is   repeated  from  Georg.  iv.  479.  can   only  be   govemed    by    *  nocentem.' 

Sophocles  (Electra,  137)  caUs  it  irdyKoiPov  Horace  would  not  put  that  participle  ab- 

Klftpay.  solutely  for  'noxium,'    especiallv  with  a 

10.  Quieunque  terrae  munere  veecimur]  dative  immediately  following  and  depend- 

This  expresses  the  words  of  Homer,  ts  ing  on  another  word. 

Bintfr6s  T*  tXji   ita2  tZoi   Arifi-firtpos  iucriiy  19.  damnaiueque   longi]   This   foUows 

(11.  xui.  322),  o\  iLpo6p7is  KOfnrhv  ISoi/o-i  the  Greek  construction,  KarayywrBMU  it6' 
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Linquenda  tellus  et  domns  et  placens 
Uxor^  neque  harum  quas  colis  arborum 
Te  praeter  invisas  cupressos 

Ulla  brevem  dominum  sequetur. 
Absumet  heres  Caecuba  dignior  25 

Servata  centum  clavibus^  et  mero 
Tinget  pavimentum  superbo 
.  Pontifieum  potiore  coenis. 

rov,  as  observed  C.  iL  9. 17  n.    Dillenbr.  oomp.  Epod.  v.  18J 

aays  the  gemtiye  is   adminible   becanse  24.  brevem]    '  BreviB '  is  nowhere  else 

'  mimnare  haad   procnl   abest  ab    aesti-  used  in  this  senBe.    It  oorresponds  to  dKt- 

mando/  and  that  the  genitive  expresses  the  yoxp^ptos  and  iuwv9iZios,    Compare  C.  ii . 

prioe.    That    might    be   tme    of  Greek  8.  17  sqq. 

nsage,  bnt  the  Latins  expreased  the  price,  26.  dignior]  This  is  ironical :  the  heir 

exoept  in  the  case  of  cerUdn  words,  by  the  at  least  would  know  that  wealth  was  made 

ablative.  to  spend,  and  so  wonld  be  a  worthier  pos- 

21.  et  plaeene  uxor]  This  may  be  imi-  sessor  than  the  man  who  had  hoorded  it. 

tated  firom  Lncretins  (ui.  907) : —  27.  euperho']  This  reading  is  supported 

"Nam  jam  non  domus  acdpiet  te  1*1: ^*^*^rL       .:.*^^.v '^^''^"ril:'  ' i^ 

laeto,  neque  uxor  '-^-     Thepndeofthe  heir  istransferred 

Optuma."  ^  *^®  wme.      Cicero  (Phu.  n.  41)  says, 

^         '  "  natabant  pavimenta  vino,  madebimt  pa- 

[<  Tellus '  18  perhaps  *  the  earth,'  not  the  rietes."    On  the  pontifical  feastings  see  C. 

man^s  'eetate,'  or    'hind.'    'Cupressos:'  i.  37.  2  n. 


CARMEN  XV. 

About  A.U.C.  726. 

When  Augustufl  had  bronght  the  civil  wars  to  an  end,  A.U.O.  725,  he  applied  himself 
to  the  reformation  of  manners,  and  Horace  probably  wrote  this  and  other  odes  (ii.  18. 
ui.  1 — 6)  to  promote  the  reforms  of  Augustus ;  perhaps  by  his  desire  or  that  of  Maece- 
nas.  They  were  all  probably  written  between  ▲.r.c.  725  and  728,  and  they  should  be 
read  tpgether,  and  with  C.  i.  2.  From  the  referenoe  to  the  tcmples  in  the  hist  stanza, 
it  may  be  assumed  perhaps  tbat  this  ode  and  iii.  6  were  written  about  the  same  time, 
that  \B  in  726,  when  Augustus  set  himself  particularly  to  restore  the  public  buildings. 
The  authorities  on  the  subject  are  Snetonius  (Octav.  80),  Dion  (53. 1,  2),  and  Velleius 
(2.  89),  and  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum. 

Augustus  passed  several  sumptuary  htws  to  keep  down  the  expensive  habits  of  the 
rich  dtizens,  and  to  regukte  the  cost  of  festivals  and  banquets.  But  they  soon  fell 
into  disuse  and  contempt,  as  Hberius,  writing  to  the  senate  fifty  years  afterwards, 
declared  :  "  Tot  a  migoribus  repertae  leges,  tot  quas  divus  Aug^stus  tulit,  illae  oblivione, 
hae,  quod  flagitiosius  est^  contemptu  abolitae  securiorem  luxum  fecere  **  (Tac.  Ann.  iii. 
54).    For  an  aocount  of  the  '  Sumptuariae  leges '  see  Aul.  Gell.  ii.  24. 

ABGUMENT. 

The  rich  man's  palaces  and  flower-g^rdens  and  ponds  are  occupying  all  our  once  fertile 
land.  This  was  not  the  way  of  our  ancestors,  who  had  but  little,  while  the  state  was 
rich;  who  dwelt  in  no  spacious  houses;  whom  the  law  bade  content  themselves  with 
a  turf-roofed  cottage,  and  beautify  the  towns  and  temples  with  marble. 
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Jam  pauca  aratro  jugera  reg^ae 
Moles  relinquent ;  undique  latius 
Extenta  visentur  Luerino 

Stagna  lacu,  platanusque  caelebs 
Evincet  Tilmos ;  tum  violaria  et  5 

Myrtus  et  omnis  copia  narium 
Spargent  olivetis  odorem 
Fertilibus  domino  priori, 
Tum  spissa  ramis  laurea  fervidos 
Excludet  ictus.     Non  ita  Bomuli  lo 

Praescriptum  et  intonsi  Catonis 
Auspiciis  veterumque  norma. 

1.  Jam  pauca  aratro]  Tibcrias  oom-  aut  graves  fractu  vites  erunt  ?  Sterilem 
plained  to  the  senate  that  Bome  was  de-  platanum  tousasque  myrtos  quam  maritam 
pcndent  on  the  provinces  for  her  com,  and  ulmum  et  uberes  olefu  praeoptaverim  ? 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  Habeant  illa  divites  licet ;  quid  essent  si 
which  might  at  any  time  cut  offthe  supply  nihil  aliud  haberent  ?"  (Inst.  viii.  3.  8), 
and  reduce  the  citizens  to  live  on  their  in  which  'myrtus'  oocurs  of  the  second 
omamental  woods  and  country  houses.  decleusion,  and  '  maritam  ulmum '  explaina 
(Comp.  Sall.  Cat.  13.)  '  platanus  caelebs.'     [The  plane  was  only 

2.  undique  lalius']  The  Scholiasts  have  for  omament :  the  elm  was  married  to  the 
misunderstood  these  words,  joiniug '  latius'  vine.  See  Epp.  i.  7.  84^  and  16. 3,  'amicta 
with  '  visentur/  as  if  Horaco  meant '  the  vitibus  ulmo.'  *  Omnis  copia  narium ' 
expanded  waters  of  the  Lucrine  iake  will  being  placed  with  'viokria'  and  'myrtus' 
be  overlooked  more  widely,  i.  e.  from  lofty  must  mean  something  of  a  like  kind,  but 
houses  bnilt  on  its  banks.  Cicero  (ad  Att.  this  junction  of  '  oopia '  and  '  narium '  is 
i.  18, 19,  20)  complains  that  some  of  his  singular.  It  seems  to  mean  '  all  that  fiUs 
contemporaries  ('piscinarii '  he  calls  them)  the  nostrils.'] 

were  so  devoted  to  their  fish-ponds,  that        10.  ictus]  Some   MSS.   have  '  aestus.' 

they  cared  more  for  them  than  for  all  the  'Hauddubie  ex  interpretatione/  says  Jani. 

interests  of  the  state,  as  if  this  might  fall  Lucretius   uses    '  ictus :'    "  Qui  quoniam 

and  they  still  keep  their  playthings :  "  Ita  quodam  gignuntur  luminis  ictu  "  (ii.  808), 

sunt  stulti  ut  amissa  re  publica  piscinas  "  aestifemm  ut  tantum  radiomm  exaugeat 

suas  fore  salvas  sperare  vidcantur     (18) ;  ictum"  (v.  612).    Ovid  also  (Met.  v.  ^9), 

and  again,  "  Nunc  vero  cum — ^nostri  prin-  "  Phoebeos  submovet  ictus  "  (not '  ignes '). 

cipes  digito  se  caelum  putent  attingere,  si  Bentley  remarks  that  Horace  is  bolder  in 

xnulli  barbati  in  piscinis  sint  qui  ad  manum  puttiug  '  ictus '  by  itself,  witbout  '  solis,' 

accedant,  alia  autem  negligant,  nonne  tibi  'radioram,'  &c.     But  'fervidos'  is  nearly 

satis  prodesse  videor,"  &c.  (ii.  1).    He  calls  equivalent  to  any  of  those  genitives. 
them  '  pisciuarum  Tritones '  (ii.  9).  —  Non  ita  Komuli]   Aul.  Gellius  (ii. 

5.  tum  violarid]  This  is  opposed  to  24)  introduces  his  account  of  certain  an- 
'  tum  laurea '  (v.  9).  cient  sumptuary  laws  with  these  words, 

6.  Myrius']  ThLs  word  is  of  two  declen-  "  Pftrsimonia  apnd  veteres  Romanos  et 
sions.  Solikewise  are 'quercus,' 'laums,'  victus  atque  coenarnm  tenuitas  non  do- 
'  pinus,'  '  comus,'  '  ficus,'  and,  as  Bentley  mestica  solum  observatione  ac  disciplina 
says,  judging  from  tbe  variations  in  the  sed  publica  quoque  animadversione  legum- 
M^S., '  cupressns :'  but  the  readings  now  que  complurium  sauctionibus  custodita 
geneially  received  all  assign  the  last  word  est." 

to  the  second  doclension.     In  a  very  ele-  11.  intonsi]  The  commeutators  inform 

«mt  illustrationof  theomaments  of  speech  us  from  Pliny  (N.  H.  vii.  59)  that  the  age 

Quintilian  has  the  following  passage :  "  An  of  shaving  at  Rome  began  A.xr.c.  454,  when 

ego  fVmdum  cultiorem  putem  in  qno  mihi  barbers  were  first  imported  firom  Sicily. 

qnis  ostenderet  lilia  et  violas  et  anemonas,  But  the  conventional  seuse  of  '  intonsi,'  in 

fontes  surgentes,  quam  ubi  plcna  messis  which  alone  it  oould  apply  to  the  C!eiiior 
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Frivatus  illis  census  erat  brevis^ 
Commune  magnum :  nulla  decempedis 

Metata  privatis  opacam  15 

Porticus  excipiebat  Arcton, 
Nec  fortuitum  spernere  caespitem 
Leges  sinebant^  oppida  publico 
Sumptu  jubentes  et  deorum 

Templa  novo  decorare  saxo.  20 

Cato,  is  '  antiqui,'  as  may  be  seen  by  com-    says,  quoting  Tibnllas  (ii.  6.  99). 

j«ring  the  two  Te™«  of  Ovid.  quoted  in    „  ^j  ^^^    ^^^  ^       ^  f^  ^gt^^t 

the  note  on  C.  i.  2. 15.  ^^  ^         '^ 

l^wiUlad^e^^  'Privatjg-apiee.  Caespitibus  mensas  caespitibuaqne  to- 

with  *  deceropedis.'  Horace  complaLns  that  ^ »»  *^  * 

tbe  private  honses  of  his  day  had  verandabB 

80  large  as  to  be  measared  by  a  ten-foot  Here  the  whole  passage  has  reference  to 

role.    Here  they  dined  in  the  hot  weather,  buildings.     '  Fortuitum '  is  equivalent  to 

and  caught  the  cool  breezes  of  the  north.  rhp  rvx^i^cu    Ijb  is  sometimes  nsed  as  a 

This  practice  was  called  '  caenatio  ad  Bo-  trisyUable.    Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  L. 

ream/    'Opacam    excipiebat  Arcton'  is  FUccus  (c.  12),  has  a  passage  very  like 

like  Virgil'8    '  Frigus    captabis  opacum '  this,  "  Haec  enim  i*atio  ac  magnitudo  ani- 

(Ec.  i.  53),  where'the  shady  coohiess'  means  morum  in  majoribus  nostris  iiiit  ut  cum  in 

*  the  coolness  caused  by  the  shade :'  and  privatis  rebas  snisque  sumptibus  minimo 

'  opacam  Arcton '  combines  the  notions  of  contenti  tenuissimo  cultu  viverent,  in  im- 

the  north  wind  and  the  coohiees  of  the  perio  atque  in  publica  dignitate  omnia  ad 

shady  or  north  stde  of  the  house.    '  Metata'  gloriam  splendoremque  revocarent.    Quae- 

is  again  used  passively  in  S.  ii.  2. 114.  ritur  enim  in   re  domestica  continentiae 

17.  fortuitum']  'Fortuitum — caespitem'  laus;  in  publica  dignitatis."     Horace  al* 

means  cottages  roofed  with  turf,  as  Virgil  Indes  to  the  ruined  state  of  the  temples  in 

says  (Ec.  i.  69),  '*  tuguri  congestum  cul-  Sat.  ii.  2. 104. 
mine  caespes,"  not  '  couches,'  as  Dillenbr. 


CARMEN  XVI. 

After  A.U.C.  720. 

There  are  no  means  of  fixing  the  date  of  this  ode.  It  was  written,  however,  after 
Horace  had  oome  into  possession  of  his  furm,  to  which  he  refers  (v.  37).  The  person 
Pompeius  Grosphus,  to  whom  the  ode  is  addressed,  was,  according  to  Porphyrion,  of  the 
equestrian  order.  He  possessed  krge  property  in  Sicily,  of  which  island  he  was  pro« 
bably  a  native.  On  his  retnm  Horace  gave  him  a  letter  of  introdnction  to  his  friend 
Icdus  (Epp.  i.  12),  in  which  he  speaks  highly  of  his  worth.  Cicero  mentions  a  Sicilian 
Eabulidas,  who  bore  the  sumame  of  Grosphas,  a  man  of  high  character  and  birth,  and 
great  wealth  (in  Yerr.  ii.  3.  23).  Estr^  supposes  (p.  473)  that  this  Grosphus  was  made 
a  Roman  citizen  by  Cn.  Pompeius,  und  took  his  name,  which  descended  to  Horace'8 
friend,  his  soaor  grandson.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  (as  Jani  and  others  confonnd 
him)  vrith  the  Pompdius  of  C.  ii.  7  (Introduction).  He  appears,  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  ode,  to  have  been  in  Sicily  when  it  was  written.  Perhaps  he  had  written  Hoi-ace  a 
letter  which  called  up  the  particular  train  of  thought  that  runs  through  the  ode,  or  had 
qualities  which  made  it  applicable  to  him. 

ARGUMENT.         ^ 
The  sailor  and  the  savage  warrior  alike  pray  for  rest,  but  wealth  cannot  bny  it.    Riches 
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and  power  cannot  remove  care  from  the  dweUlng.  The  humble  alone  are  firee.  Why 
do  we  aim  at  so  mach  happiness  in  this  short  life,  and  mn  away  from  home  ?  We 
cannot  fiy  from  onrselves  and  care.  We  shonld  be  cheerfnl  for  the  present,  and  not 
expect  perfect  happiness.  One  man  lives  many  days,  another  has  few.  I  may  have 
opportnnities  of  happiness  which  are  denied  to  thee;  and  yet  thoa  hast  ample  poflses- 
sions^  and  I  bnt  a  humble  farm^  a  breath  of  the  Qrecian  mufl^  and  a  oontempt  for  the 
vulgar. 

Otium  divos  rogat  in  patente 
Prensns  Aegaeo^  simal  atra  nubes 
Condidit  lunam  neqne  certa  fnlgent 

Sidera  nautis ; 
Otium  bello  furiosa  Thrace^  5 

Otium  Medi  pharetra  deeori> 
Orosphe^  non  gemmis  neque  purpura  ve- 

nale  neque  auro. 
Non  enim  gazae  neque  consularis 
Summovet  lictor  miseros  tumultus  lu 

Mentis  et  curas  laqueata  circum 

Tecta  volantes. 
Vivitur  parvo  bene  cui  patemum 
Splendet  in  mensa  tenui  salinum^ 
Nec  leves  somnos  timor  aut  cupido  15 

Sordidus  aufert. 
Quid  brevi  fortes  jaculamur  aevo 
Multa  ?     Quid  terras  alio  calentes 
Sole  mutamus  ?     Patriae  quis  exsTiI 

Se  quoque  fugit  ?  20 

1.  patetUe]   I  have  adopted  Bentley^s  7.  purpura  ve-nale']  Ck>mp.  C.  i.  2.  19« 

termination,  though  nearly  all  the  MSS.  and  25. 11. 

have  *  patenti '  ^C.  i.  2.  2  n.).    Servius,  on  10.  Summavet]  This  is  the  proper  word 

Virgil  (Georg.  iv.  421),  "  Deprensis  olim  to  express  the  lictor's  duty  of  clearing  the 

statio  fidiflsima  nautis,"  says  that 'depren-  way.     [Compare  'summovet'  (C.  ii.  10. 

sns '  was  a  nantieal  term  for  a  ship  over-  17),  and  Jnvenal  i.  37,  *  Quum  te  summo- 

taken  by  a  storm.    This,  as  well  as  the  veant;'and<Summ08ses,'Horace,  S.i.9.48. 

weight  of  MS.  authority,  gives  the  prefer-  '  Laqueata :'  see  C.  ii.  18.  2.  The  *  lacnna- 

ence  to  'prensus'  over  'pressus,'  which  ria,' or  intervals  in  a  flat  ceiling  between 

several  MSS.  have,  and  Qcsner  approves.  tbe  beams,  were  sometimes  painted  and 

'  Prensus,'  written  with  tbe  usual  mark  gilded.] 

'presus,'  would  easily  pass  into  'pressus;'  14.  satinum]  See  note  on  S.  i.  3.  13. 

and  Jani  says  the  copyists  often  inter-  'Cupido,'  when  it  refers  to  the  love  of 

change  these  words.    *  In   petenti '    has  money,  is  always  masculine  in  Horace. 

been  changed  into  '  impotenti,' a  common  17.  jaeulamur]  Horace  uses  'jacuiari' 

epithet  for  tbe  winds  and  waves  (C.  iii.  30.  three  times,  and  always  with  an  accusa- 

8.    £pod.  xvi.  62).     But  the  MSS.  and  tive.    Comp.  C.  i.  2.  3  ;  iii.  12.  9. 

old  editions  all  have  '  in  patenti,'  either  as  18.  Quid  ierrae  aUo  calentes]    Virgil 

onc  word   or  two.    The    storms   of  the  bas  "  Atque  alio  patriam  quaemnt  sub  sole 

Aegean  are  mentioned  C.  iii.  21t  63 :  "  Tu-  jacentem." 

tnm  per  Aegeos  tumultus,"  &c.  19.  Patriae^exeul]   A  Qraecism,  ira- 
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Scandit  aeratas  vitiosa  naves 
Cora  nec  tnrmas  equitum  relinquit^ 
OcioT  cervis  et  agente  nimbos 

Ocior  Euro. 
Laetus  in  praesens  animus  quod  ultra  est         25 
Oderit  curare  et  amara  lento 
Temperet  risu;  niliil  est  ab  omni 

Parte  beatum. 
Abstulit  clarum  cita  mors  Achillem^ 
Longa  Tithonum  minuit  senectus^  30 

£t  mihi  forsan  tibi  quod  negarit 

Porriget  hora. 
Te  greges  centum  Siculaeque  circum 
Mug^unt  vaccae^  tibi  toUit  hinnitum 
Apta  quadrigis  equa,  te  bis  Afro  35 

Murice  tinctae 
y estiunt  lanae :  mihi  parva  rura  et 
Spiritum  Graiae  tenuem  Camenae 

rpdos  ^vyds.    Ovid  lues  the  same  con-  tr^  r*   4in(dX^  ^X?    it^v^tht^    fiuriuf 

itrnciioD  (Met.  ix.  409) :  "  Eual  mentis-  9tAyty 

qne  domnaqne."     A  peuBBage  in  Lncretins  ob  ydp  ns  iwix^wimv  rdyra  y*  f^haLftmy 

^iL   1057  8qq.)  maj   be   oompared  with  i^v, 

tiib :  35.  eaua]  Viig.  GeofK.  i.  59 :  "Eliadnm 

"  plemmqne  Tidemnfl  palmas  Epiroe  eqnamm. 

Qnid  ailn  qniaqne  Telit  nescire  et  qnaerere  —  bis  Afro  Murice  Hnciae^  These  gar- 

•emper  menta  were  called  Bifia^a ;  compare  Epod, 

Commntare  locnm,   qnaai  onns  deponere  xii.  21 :  "  Mnricibua  Tyriis  iteratae  veUera 

poBsint."  lanae."    The  purple  dyes  most  prized  were 

'  Vitiosa'  mav  os  OreUi  savs.  be  rendered  *^®  Tyrian,  the  Sidonian  (Epp.  i.  10.  26), 

.     ^  >     *^*  ^y^^  »?>»  ^  rwxoerett  ^^    Laconian,  and  African  ( Epp.  ii.  2. 181). 

.morbid,/^nsmgfrom  a  diBeased  state  of  ^he  garment  dyed  with  thiVcolonr  wi 

mmd.    With  •  tnrmas  eqmtnm   is  nsnally  ^^^  ^        ^^^^^,  ^j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

?r^^Jr*K  ?Ik         "^t       "  ?^A  ^  of  which  Martial  mentions  that  they 

(C.iu.l.40);bntthesensetherei8ahttle  32  sometimes  sold   as  hiirh  as  10  000 

different.    Herehespeaksofcarefollowing  ^J^r^™ 

aman  tothefieldof  battle;  thero  ho  refers  .    * 

to  the  rich  man  ambling  on  his  horse.    Tho  "  Emit  lacemas  miUibns  decem  Bassns 

notion  is  not  Horace'8.  I  think.    The  idea  lynas  colons  optuni.    Lucrifecit. 

hassomethingofaproverbialaspect.   Like  Adeo  bene  emit?   mqnis.    Immo  non 

sentimcnts  are  found  in  S.  ii.  7. 111 — 115.  solvit." 

Epp.  i.  11.  25  sqq.  14.  12  sq.  Whatthese  garmeuts  gained  in  appearance 

26.  OderU^  This  is  a  strong  way  of  ex-  ^y  their  dye  they  lost  in  savonr;  for  Mar- 

pressing 'noUt,'  'refuse.'     ['Lento  risu,'  tial  reckona  among  the  worst  smelling  ob- 

*  a  tranqnil,  quiet  smile.']  j«cts    «  bis    murice    vellus    inqumatum.'* 

27-  mhil  est  ah  omn%\  This  looks  like  "  Olidaeqne  vestes  murice,"  he  speaks  of 

an  imitation  of  Euripides :  elsewhere  (i.  50.  32).    And  again  :— 

• ,   xa»'*!^        >j»  •*  "  Tinctis  murice  vestibns  qnod  omni 

•rr'  o»T.,  4r«p.r  .J,  Wt  ^I^"'-  Et  nocto  utitnr  et  die  rtitaeni., 

(Aleiander,  Pr.  S.  Dmd.) :        ^^  ^^  ambitio»  sec  snperba ; 
or  of  BacchyUdes  (1  Bergk) : —  Delectatur  odore  non  colore  "  (ix.  63). 

S\fitos,    friyt    e^hs    fiotj^    r«    Ka\&tf        38.  Spiriium  Graiae  ienuem  Camenae^ 
t-Koptv  Porphyrion  expkins  *  tennem '  by  *  sub- 
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■ 

Parca  non  mendax  dedit  et  malignum 

Spemere  volgus.  40 

fcilem.'    Franke  makes  it  synonymous  with  musae/    (Com.  Cxnq.) 

'  moUes' (C.  ii.  12. 3).  Graevius,  "imbellem,  39.  Parca  non  mendax]  Elaewhere  he 

non  aptum  heroum  factis  et  rebus  gestds  addresses  the  Pftrcae  as  *  veraoes.'    *'  Vob- 

canendis."     I  do  not  think  he  means  to  que  veracea  cecinisse  Parcae "  (C.  S.  25) ; 

describe  the  genius  of  the  Greek  muse,  but  and  Persius  (v.  48)  speaks  of "  Parca  tenax 

(modestly)  the  amount  of  inspiration  given  veri."    It  may  therefore  be  taken  as  a  con- 

to    himself.     '  Humile    ingenium  Graiae  ventional  epithct. 


CARMEN  XVII. 

A.u.c.  728  (?). 

The  two  kst  lines  of  this  ode,  showing  that  Horaoe  had  not  yet  paid  the  sacrifioe  he 
had  vowed  to  Faunus  for  his  preservation  from  death,  make  it  most  probable  that  it 
was  written  not  long  after  C.  13  of  this  book,  the  composition  of  which  has  been  assig^ed 
with  some  hesitation  to  A.Tr.o.  728.  In  the  same  year  Maeccnas  appears  to  have  reco- 
vered  from  a  bad  attack  of  fever  to  which  he  was  liable,  and  was  received  with  applause 
in  the  theatre  on  his  first  appearance  after  his  ilhiess  (C.  i.  20.  3).  But  his  recovery 
seems  to  have  been  only  partial ;  and  it  would,  appear  that  Horace  had  to  listen  to  his 
complaints  and  apprehensions  of  death,  his  fear  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  great. 

ARGUMENT. 

Why  kill  me  with  thy  complaints  ?  I  cannot  survive  thee,  Maecenas  :  one  half  of  my 
life  being  gone,  how  should  the  other  stay  behind  ?  I  have  swom  to  die  with  thee, 
and  the  monsters  of  Hell  shall  not  separate  us.  Our  star  is  one  and  the  same.  Tlie 
power  of  Jove  rescued  thee  from  the  adverse  influence  of  Satum  on  that  day  when 
thou  wert  reoeived  with  acclamations  in  the  theatre,  and  Faunus  at  the  same  time 
rescued  me  from  death.  Offer  thy  sacrifice  and  dedicate  thy  temple,  and  I  will  offer 
my  unpretending  kmb. 

CuE  me  querelis  exanimas  tuis  ? 
Nec  dis  amicum  est  nec  mihi  te  prius 
Obire,  Maecenas,  mearum 

Graude  decus  columenque  rerum. 
Ah  te  meae  si  partem  animae  rapit  5 

Maturior  vis,  quid  moror  altera, 
Nec  carus  aeque  nec  superstes 
Integer  ?     IUe  dies  utramque 

[1.  exanimas']  *  Why  do  you  take  away  ship  by  Pythagoras  are  quoted  by  Cruquius. 

my  breath  by,'  £c.  '  Exanimati,'  *  breath-  One  is,  irtifiara  fi^y  96o  rjfvxh  ^*  A^a ;  and 

less,'  Caesar,  B.  G.  iii.  19. — *Obire  :'  *mor-  the  other,  iarl  yhp  &5  ^a/icy  6  fl\os  M' 

tem' is  understood,  or 'diemsupremum.']  rtpos  iyd».    Erasmus   (Adag.  Neaera   ct 

6.  altera]  *  Alteram '  is  the  readiug  of  Charmion)   speaks   of  a  custom  of   the 

some  MSS.,  and  it  is  adopted  by  Sanadon,  Egyptians,  among  whom  it  was  usual  for 

Burmann,  and  Cunningham.    JPorphyrion  persons  to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  each 

had  that  reading,  for  he  says,  by  way  of  not  to  survive  the  other,  such  persons  be- 

interpretation,  "  partem  quae  apud  me  est  iug  called  ol  cuyawo0¥^<ntopT§5,    It  oorre- 

non  retinebo/'    Two  definitions  of  friend-  spouds  with  Caesar^s  account  of  the  8ol- 
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Ducet  rniiiam.     Non  ego  perfidum 
Dixi  saeramentum :  ibimus^  ibimus  lo 

Utcunque  praecedes^  supremum 
Carpere  iter  comites  parati. 
Me  nec  Chimaerae  spiritus  igneae 
Nec^  si  resurgat^  centimanus  Gyas 

Divellet  unquam :  sic  potenti  1 5 

Justitiae  placitumque  Parcis. 
Seu  Libra  seu  me  Scorpios  adspicit 
Formidolosus  pars  violentior 
Natalis  horae^  seu  tyrannus 

Hesperiae  Capricomus  undae^  20 

Utrumque  nostrum  incredibili  modo 

dnrii  (B.  G.  iii.  23)of  AqnitaDia.    'Caros'  follow  the  Scholiasts,  thoagh  the  fomier» 

reqoireB  *  ipai '  to  he  sapplied,  as  (Epp.  i.  quoting  Hesiod  in  his  Coinmentary,  grvea 

3.  29),  "  Si  patriae  ▼olumns,  si  nohis  vivere  '  Gyas '  as  the  name  of  Briarens'  hrother. 

cari."    '  I  shall  love  myself  less,  and  only  St^hens  has  *  Gyas/  Cmqnius  '  Gigas/  in 

part   of  me  will  snrvive.'    Horace  and  deference  to  all  his  MSS.  (including  the 

Maeoenas  died  the  same  year,  and  it  has  Blandinian ;  so  that  all  the  oldest  MSS. 

been  nnreasonahly  surmised  from  this  co-  known  to  have  heen  oollated  concnr  in  that 

incidence  and  the  hing^uage  here  used,  that  reading).    Of  the  editors  I  have  compared 

Hofrace  hastened  his  own  death  in  oraer  hesides  the  ahove,  Burmann  reads  'Gigas.' 

to  aocompany  his  friend.    (Cnmp.  Epod.  Baxter,  Jani,  Gesner,  Mitsch.,  Fea,  *  Gy- 

i.  5).  ges.'    Cunningham,  Dacier,  Sanadon,  Dil- 

[11.  Utcunque'}   Comp.  C.  i.  17.  10. —  lenhr.,   Duentzer,  Jahn,  'Gyas.*    [Rittcr 

'€&rpere  iter  :'Bee  S.  i.  5.  94»  'longum  has  '  Gigas,' the  true  reading.] 

carpentes  iter ;'  C.  iv.  2.  29,   '  carpentes  16.  Juttitiw']  Almi  and  the  Mo7pai  were 

thyma;'  C.  i.  11.  8,  'carpediem/    From  daughtcrs  of  Zeus  and  Themis,  and  the 

thcse  and   other  examples,  perhaps   the  former  is  here  introduced  as  associated 

reader  may  find  out  what  is  the  meaning  with  her  sisters :  "  quihuscum  aptissime 

of '  carpere  iter.']  conjungitur     tanquam    irdptBpos"     says 

14.  Oycu}  Acron  and  Porphyrion  read  Orelli ;  he  does  not  rav  why. 

'  Gigas,'  and  interpret '  Briareus.'  Bentlev  17.  8eu  Idbral  What  Horace  thought 

flays  all  his  MSS.  have  that  reading,  which  of  astrology  may  oe  collected  from  C.  i.  11. 

bais  prohahly  arisen  out  of  '  Gfygas,'  the  He  introduces  a  little  of  it  here  to  enter- 

Doric  form  of  'Gyges,'  which  occurs  in  tain  his  friend,  showing,  at  the  sametime, 

8ome  MSS.  Buttmann  (Lex.  p.2,  Fishlake)  but  little  care  or  knowledge  of  the  suhject, 

thinks  T6ris,  not  T^yjis,  is  the  true  form  in  and  rather  a  oontempt  for  it. 

Hesiod  (Theog.  714) :  KSttos  rt  Bptdpws  20.  Caprieonuui']  So  Propertius  ^v.  1. 

T«  r^t  t'  6aros  wo\4fioio,    He  considers  87)  : — 

that  T^s  is  a  corruption  arising  out  of  «q^^  moveant  Pisces  animosaque  signa 

the    Lydian    name,    which    Horace    has  Leonis 

adopted  (C.  ii.  6.  20 ;  lii.  7.  6),  the  first  j^^  ^^  Hesperia  quid  Capricomus 

ayllahle  of  which  is  long,  and  that  is  an  aqua." 
argament  against  this  form.    On  Butt- 

mann's  authority  I  have  adopted  '  Gyas,'  '  Laetus '  heing  Kninoel's  reading  instead 

which  Orelli  also  prefers  (though  his  oldest  of '  lotus,'  in  a  sense  corresponding  to  '  ty- 

MSS.  have  'Gigas'), hoth  here  and  at  C.  iii.  rannus '  here,  and  to  Virg.  ( Aen.  ii.  417) : 

4.69.    BenUeyread8'Gygefl,'hat  rather  «Confligunt    Zephyrusque    Notusque   et 

argnefl  against  it.    Lambinus  bad  ongi-  laetus  Eois 

nally  adopted  that  reading,  but  his  opinion  Euras  equis." 
was  changed  by  the  above  objection  about 

the  quantity,  which  Bentley  notioes  as  if  21.  Utrumque  nostrufn]  Persius  (v.  46. 

it  wero  his  own.    LancUnus  and  Ascensius  51)  has  repeated  and  expanded  Horace^s 
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Consentit  astrum.     Te  JoviB  impio 
Tutela  Satumo  refulgens 
Eripuit  voluerisque  Fati 
Tardavit  alas,  cum  popiilus  frequens  25 

Laetum  theatris  ter  crepuit  sonum : 
Me  truncus  illapsus  cerebro 
Sustulerat^  nisi  Faunus  ictum 
Dextra  levasset^  Mercurialium 
Custos  virorum.     Reddere  victimas  30 

Aedemque  votivam  memento : 
Nos  humilem  feriemus  agnam. 

ideos  writing  to  his  masier  Annaeas  Cor-  also  Wagner^s  note  on  Aen.  iv.  19 :— 

nutus :  u  gj   mjjj    pertaesnm   thalami    taedaeqne 

*'  Non  eqaidem  hoc  dubites  ambornm  foe-  fuiflset, 

dere  certo  Huic    uni    forsan    potui     Buccumbere 

Consentire  dies  et  ab  nno  sidere  duci/'  &c.  culpae," 

23.  reful^etM]  Shining  in  opposition,  so  where  the  perfect  is  used  to  express  what 

as  to  counteract  his  influences.    Thus  it  is  might  have  been  done  at  the  time  of  speak- 

doubtful  whether  '  Satumo '  be  govemed  ing,  for  which  the  Greeks  used  the  imper- 

by   '  refulgens,'    or    '  eripuit.'     Compare  fect.    In  C.  iii.  16.  3,  there  are  '  munie- 

Persins    v.    50,    '  Satumumque    gravem  rant '  and  '  non  risissent.'    Professor  Key 

nostro    Jove    fVsngrimus    una.'      Bentley  (L!  G.  1216)  says  that  the  apparent  excep- 

prefcrs  '  volucres/  but  '  celeres '  would  be  tions  to  the  rule  that  in  such  cases  as  this 

a  more  suitable  epithet  for  '  alas,'  as  in  the  subjunctive  is  required  in  both  clauses, 

C.  iii.  29.  53.  are,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  explained  by 

26.  ter  crepuit  Monum]    So  Propertins  the  sentences  being  elHptical.  Ho  explMus 

iii.  10.  4: —  this  passage  as  a  "mere  instance  of  ordi- 

«  Natalis  nostrae  signum  misere  puellae  ?"?  exagpration  forthwith  co^jted." 

Etmanibusfaurtostercrepueresonos."  He  t«nsktes  the  words  thus :  "Horace  a 

'^  trunk  down  ghdmg  on  his  skuU  had  car- 

'  Puellae,'  i.  e.  '  Musae.'     [See  C.  i.  20.  3  :  ried  off  (or  nt  least  would  have  done  so), 

the  reception  was  in  one  theatre,  but  Ho-  had  not  Faunus  with  his  hand  lightened 

race  writes  '  theatris.'    Ritter  says  :  "  So-  the  blow."    It  is  very  difficnlt  to  put  into 

nus  quo  gaudent  theatra  pUiusus  est.    Hinc  words  the  nicety  of  a  oonventional  expres- 

numerns  multitudinis  hoc  loco  explicatur."  sion.    Mr.  Key^s  judgment  alwa^^s  com- 

But  thls  is  not  the  exphination.    <  Thea-  mands  respect,   but  this  explanation    is 

tris '  means  from  all  or  many  parts  of  the  hardly  satisfactory,  I  think ;  though  it  is 

theatre,  as  '  complere  castroram  fossas '  more  easy  to  feel  the  foroe  of  the  constrac- 

means  to  fill  up  many  parts  of  the  '  fossa'  tion  than  lo  explain  it.    It  is  common  in 

which  surrounds  a  camp.    So  Caesar  uses  our  own    language,   in  which    Horace'8 

*  silvae '  for  various  parts  of  a  forest.]  meaning  might  he  thus  expressed,  "  the 

28.  Suttulerai]  The  nse  of  the  indica-  trank  had    killed  me,  had  not  Fannus 

tive  in  hypothetical  cases  of  this  kind  is  lightened  the  blow."    Mr.  Key  adds  in  a 

not  easily  ii?duced  to  rule,  but  it  seems  to  note,  "  it  should  be  observed,  that  in  sen- 

correspond  to  the  Greek  constraction  of  &r  tenoes  of  this  character  the  '  nisi '  or  '  si ' 

with  the  indicative.    When  the  condition  commonly  follows."     See  Mr.  Long^s  note 

is  not  fulfllled,  or  is  a  neg^tive  condition,  on  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  5.  49,  "  licitum  esset, 

or  implies  a  negation,  then  the  consequent  .  .  .  veniebant."     Horace  was  under  tjie 

clause  may  be  expressed  by  the  indicative  particular  care  of  Mercury,  the  Mnses,  and 

mood,  in  the  pluperfect  tense  if  the  action  Faunus,  to  each  of  whom,  as  well  as  to 

be  a  complete  action  and  past,  in  the  per-  Liber  (iii.  8.  7),  he  attributes  his  preserva- 

fect  if  it  be  present.     "  Sustulerat  si  non  tion  on  tliis  memorable  occasion  (C.  iii.  4. 

levasset:  sed  levavit."    See  Wagner  on  27).  Faunusor  Pkn  wasthe  sonofHermen 

Aen.  ii.  55  [and  Conington's  notej.    See  or  Mercnry. 
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CAEMEN  XVIII. 

After  A.U.C.  720. 

Thifl  ode,  which  deals  with  Horace's  favonrite  snbjects,  the  levelling  power  of  death, 
and  the  vanity  of  wealth,  and  the  schemes  of  the  wealthy,  is  dedicated  to  no  particnlar 
friend,  and  is  another  proof  of  the  litUe  valne  or  character  that  odes  of  this  class  derive 
from  a  name ;  thongh  it  was  the  poefs  pleasnre  at  times  to  attach  names  to  them. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  the  name  we  find  in  conjanction  with  such  odes  mnst  nsnally  be 
looked  npon  as  non^essential,  and  that  to  draw  inferences  from  the  ode,  in  respect  to 
the  in^vidnal  nominally  addressed,  is  a  mistake.  C.  iii.  24  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  this  ode»  which  must  have  been  written  after  Horaoe  became  possessed  of  his  farm 
(satis  beatns  nnicis  Sabinis),  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  date. 

In  writing  the  first  few  verses  Horace  may  have  had  in  mind  some  lines  of  Baochy' 
lides,  inviting  the  Dioscnri  to  feast  with  him,  preserved  in  Athenaens  (28  Bergk), 

od  fio&v  7rdp€<m  <r«&fiar*  olSrt  XP^*'^^*  ^^*  Trop^hptoi  TcCmjrcs,   oKKh  06/ios  tlfitp^s 

Movcrd  r€  yXvKtuu 

AEGUMENT. 

No  gold  in  my  roof,  no  marble  in  my  hall,  no  palace  have  I,  nor  female  clients  to  serve 
me,  bat  I  have  honesty  and  onderstanding,  and  thongh  I  be  poor  I  am  courted  by 
the  rich :  what  more  should  I  ask  of  the  gods  or  my  friend,  content  with  my  singlo 
Sabine  estate  ?  Days  are  passing  on,  and,  though  ready  to  drop  into  thy  grave,  thon 
art  bnilding  and  stretching  thy  borders,  and  tearing  up  the  hindmarks  of  thy  client, 
and  driying  him  fh>m  his  home.  Bnt  to  what  pnrpose  is  this  ?  To  Hades  thou  mnst 
go  in  the  end :  the  earth  opens  to  rich  and  poor ;  Prometheus  the  crafty,  and  Tantalus 
the  prond,  they  cannot  escape ;  and  the  poor  man  finds  in  death  a  releaae  from  his 
toils,  whether  he  seek  it  or  not. 

NoN  ebur  neque  aureum 

Mea  renidet  in  domo  lacunar ; 
Non  trabes  Hymettiae 

Premunt  columnas  ultima  recisas 

[2.  lacunar]  See  C.  ii.  16. 11.    *  Ebur'  referred  to),  f^rom  the  coast  of  AfKca,  from 

was  used  to  omament  tables  and  couches.  Taenams  in  Laconia  (which  was  green  and 

See  S.  ii.  6. 103.1  highly  valued),  from  Paros,  firom  Carystus 

3.  trabe*]  [The  Greek  'Epistylium'  is  in  Eaboea,  from  Syene  in  the  Thebaid, 

'  trabs  snmmis  columnis  imposita.   Nostra-  which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  pyropoe- 

tes  architravem  vocant.'   Harduin  ad  Plin.  cilon,  white  with  red  spots.     ("  Trabes  ex 

N.  H.  36,  c.  14w]     '  Hymettias'  and  're-  eo  fecere  reges  quodam  certamiue  obeliscos 

cisae '  are  conjectural  rcadings,  snpported  vocantes,"  N.  H.  36.  8.    All  the  large 

bnt  not  adopted  by  Bentley  and  Cunning-  obelisks  are  of  granite :  but  Pliny'8  de- 

bam,  80  that '  trabes '  should  be  beams  of  scription  seems  not  to  apply  to  that  stone 

vr6od  for  the  support  of  the  roof,  as  C.  iv.  but  to  marble.)  From  Synnada  in  Phrygia 

1.  20,  "snb  trabe  dtrea."    The  foreign  was  procured  a  still  more  famous  mnrble, 

marbles  used  by  the  Romans  were  from  a]so  white  with  red  spots.    See  Stat.  Silv. 

HymettuB  in  Attica  (which  was  white),  i.  5.  36 — 11.    Martial  (ix.  76)  says  that 

and  Pentelicns,  part  of  the  same  range,  one  Tucca  bnilt  his  bathB, — 
from  Nnmidia  (wnich  was  yellow  and  here 
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Africa;  neqiie  Attali  5 

Ignotus  hereB  regiam  occupavi ; 
'  Nec  Laconicas  milii 

Trahunt  honestae  purpuras  clientae : 
At  fides  et  ingeni 

Benigna  vena  est^  pauperemque  dives  lo 

Me  petit ;  nihil  supra 

Deos  lacesso^  nec  potentem  amicum 
Largiora  flagito, 

Satis  beatus  unicis  Sabinis. 
Truditur  dies  die,  15 

Novaeque  perg^nt  interire  lunae. 
Tu  secanda  marmora 

Locas  sub  ipsum  funus,  et  sepulcri 
Immemor  struis  domos 

Marisque  Baiis  obstrepentis  urges  20 

*'  De  marmore  omni  qnod  Carystos  inyenit,  entas  repperi  atque  ambas  forma  scitola 

Quod  Phrygia  Synnas,  Afra  qaod  Nomas  atque  aetatula."    It  is  not  easy  for  us  to 

mittit»  enter  into  tbe  state  of  society,  which  is  re- 

Et  qnod  virenti  fonte  lavit  Earotas.''  presented  by  the  words  'honestae — clien- 

TibnUus  mentions  three  sorts,   and  has  tae '  snpposing  them  to  mean,  as  they  seem 

Horace's  word  'trabes'  in  the  following  to  do  women  of  good  birth  receivmg  the 

lines  Ciiu  3  13) : bonnty  of  rich  patrom,  and  rendenng  tbem 

,_..'*  j    .   T».       ...     .  service  in  retnm.    Bnt  I  do  not  feel  sure 

«  Quidve  domus  prodest  Phrygiis  mmxa  ^hat  this  is  what  Horace  means,  and  I  have 

columms,  .  .   .  .  «  seen  no  satisfiictory   explanation  of  the 

Taenare,  sive  tui^  sive  Caryste  tu«  ?  ^^^  .  honestae  cUentae.'    Mr.  Long  has 

Et  nemora  m  domibus  sacros  imitantia  B^ggested  to  me  that  they  may  refer  to  the 

iucos,  nistic  women  on  a  man's  fiBirms,  the  wives 

Aurataeque    trabes    marmoreumque  of  the  coloni.    The  formal  and  legal  con- 

^^^^  *  nexion  of  cUent  and  patron  had  undergone 

Propertius  has  a  passage  very  like  this  of  grreat  changes,  and  the  nse  of  the  terms  had 

Horace  (iu.  2. 11  sqq.)  : —  become  extended  before  Horaoe  wrote ;  at 

"Quod(i.e.quamvis)nonTaenariifldomu8  ^^\^^  ^*™^,    and  stiU  more  afterwards, 

est  mihi  fiilta  columnis  oo">«b  o^  voluntary  retainers  were  encou- 

Nec    camera    auratas    inter    ebuma  raged  by  men  of  wealth,  who  Uked  the  dis- 

^l^es, V^J  B^^  ^^^  consequenoe  such  attendanco 

At  musae  comites  et  carmina  cara  le-  8*^®  them,  and  purchased  it  at  a  costly 

genti,"  &C.  ^^-    ^^^  daily  dole,  which  went  by  the 

»     j^  yn  a     i^.-i-io        rm-  uame  of  *  sportula,*  was  uot  estabUshcd  tiU 

5.^«afo]  SeeC.i.l.l2n.    The  mean-  g^me  yearTaftor  Horacewrote;  bnt  the 

mg  is,      I  have  not  had  the  luck  to  come  gyg^m  which  led  to  it  existed  in  his  day. 

to  an  unexpected  estate,  as  the  Romans  ^      y^  ^^^.  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^hat   it 

?°^®  u°  5fr  ***®  P"?®'^^  ^^  ^"«  ^^^"^  afkerwards  reached. 

theThird.            ,.,-,,»-         ,  ,.  10.  Beniffna  w»a]    This  metophor  is 

8.  honestae-^cheniae^  ^Jhe  form     ch-  f^^  ^  ^^^^,  ^^^  o^j^  (^rist.  in.  14.  83) 

entes    is  fonnd  m  the  old  editions,  and  takesthesamewordforarunningstreanL:- 

*chens    is  of  common  gender.    But  Chan-  ^         ^ 

sius  the  Qrammarian  says  that  '  cUentae '  «  Ingenium  fregere  meum  mak,  ciqus  et 

is  the  proper  form  here.    The  same  occurs  ante 

in  Phiutus  (MU.  Glor.  iU.  1. 192),  "  Habeo  Fons  infecandns  parvaque  vena  fuit." 
eodUam  meam  cUentem  meretricem  ado- 

lescentnUim ;"  (Rudens  iv.  1,  2),  '*  jam  cU-  16.  interire]  This  word  seems  to  be  an 
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Summovere  littora, 

Parum  locuples  continente  ripa. 
Quid,  quod  usque  proximos 

Revellis  agri  terminos  et  ultra 
Limites  elientium  25 

Salis  avarus  ?     Pellitur  paternos    * 
In  sinu  ferens  deos 

Et  uxor  et  vir  sordidosque  natos ; 
Nulla  eertior  tamen 

Rapacis  Orci  fine  destinata  30 

Aula  divitem  manet 

Herum.     Quid  ultra  tendis  ?     Aequa  tellus 

adaptation  of  <p9l9^iv,  by  which  the  Greek  except  from  Oolnmella,  though  he  quotes 

expressed  the  latter  days  of  the  month.  examples  of  '  littus '  for  '  ripa,'  which  is 

17.  Tu  secanda  marmora  locas']  Yon —  more  common.     Orelli  says  the  poets  so 

i.e,  any  luxnrions  old  man — 'Yon  enter  nae  the  word,  bnt  does  not  say  where. 

into  contracts  for  the  hewing  of  marble/  \J  Continens  ripa '  is  the  shore  of  the  main- 

to  omament  your  honses,  in  the  way  of  land.    '  Continens '  alone  is  nsed  for  the 

pillara,  wall-coating,   and   floors:    nnless  mainland  of  Europe,   as  opposed  to  the 

'  secare '  be  liniited  to  slnbs  for  lining  the  island  Britannia  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  iv.  31).] 

walls,  as  Orelli  says.  '  Locare '  may  be  said  28.  Quid,  quod  Mque']  *  Quid '  is  com- 

either  of  ofle  who  receives  or  of  one  who  monly  used  to  introduce  a  fresh  instance  or 

pays  money :  '  locare  rem  faciendam '  or  illustration  of  what  has  been  said  before. 

'utendam,'  to  let  out  work  to  be  done,  or  It  has  been  usual  to  insert  a  note  of  inter- 

to  let  a  thing  (as  a  house,  &c.)  to  be  used.  rogation  after  it  in  these  cases,  which  only 

In  the  former  case  the  '  locator '  paya,  in  makes  an  intellieible  fbrmnla  unintelligi- 

the  latter  he  receives  payment.    Here  the  ble.      See  Mr.   Long*8  note   on   Cic.  in 

former  is  plainly  meant.    When  '  locaro '  Verr.  ii.  2.  7,  '  Quid  haec  hereditas/  and 

signifiea  as  here  the  giving  out  of  work  to  S.  i.  1.  7  n. 

be  done,  the  person  who  oontracts  to  do  it  24.  Seoellis  agri  ierminos]    Compnre 

is    either    '  oonductor '    or    '  redemptor '  Sallust.  BelL  Jug.  c.  41.    Solomon  thus 

(C.  iii.  1.  35  n.),  and,  whcn  the  '  locator '  exhorts  the  rich  (Prov.  xxiii.  10,   11) : 

lets  for  a  price,  the  hirer  is  said  '  con-  "  Remove  not  the   old   land-mark^  and 

dnoere,'  so  that  " '  conductio '  and  '  )o-  enter  not  into  the  flelds  of  the  fatherless» 

catio'  are  the  correlntives  which  express  ibr  their  Bedeemer  is  mighty,  he  shall 

the  contract  by  which  a  sum  of  money  plead  with  thee." 

(merces)  is  agpreed  to  be  paidfor  the  nseof  29.  Nulla  certior  iamen]  Thesentence 

a  thing,  or  to  be  received  for  the  doing  of  is  not  easily  rendered.  The  nearest  transla- 

something  "  (Long^s  note  on  Cic.  in  Verr.  tion  appears  to  be  this  :  '  There  is  no  dwell- 

Act.  i.  c.  6).     See  C.  iii.  1.  35  n.  ing  marked  out  (or  defined)  which  more  cer- 

[18.  sub  ipsumfufms]  '  Up  to  the  vcry  tainly  awaits  the  wealthy  landlord  than  the 

time  of  yonr  death.'    See  Epod.  ii.  44  n.J  bounds  of  greedy  Orcus.'  Horace  means  to 

20.  urges  summovere  Uttora]  Compore  say,  '  though  you  think  you  may  push  the 

C.  iii.  1.  33,  "  Contracta  pisces  aequora  boundary  of  your  estate  fiarther  and  far- 

sentiunt."    '  Summovere '  means  to  push  ther,  you  must  go  to  a  home  marked  out 

out  the  shore,  and  so  increase  your  build-  for  you,  and  which  you  can  neither  expand 

ing  ground.   [See  C.  ii.  16. 10.]    'Ey^x^iu,  nor  escape  from.'  In  '  destinata '  (agreeing 

ijix*^^9  A^  ^^  ^y  ^^  Greek  writers  with  '  aula,'  not  with  '  fine,'  as  Lambinus 

like   '  urgere '  in  this  place :  as  in   He-  and  others  say)  and  in  '  finis '  is  contained 

rodotns  (i.  153,  sub  fin.),  ^v*  ots  ^rc^x**  the  notion  of  prescribed  and  fixed  limits,  in 

«rrpaTYjAar^ciy  eunis.  which  the  force  of  the  passagelies.  '  Finis' 

22.   ripa]    Forcellini  docs   not  notice  is  once  nsed  by  Horace  in  the  feminine 

the  nse  of '  ripa '  for  '  littus '  in  this  placp,  gender  (Kpod.  xvii.  36).    It  is  not  nsually 

nor  doea  he  produce  any  other  instances  of  that  gender,  and  when  it  is,  it  generally 

K 
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Pauperi  recluditur 

Regumque  pueris,  nec  satelles  Orci 
Callidum  Promethea  35 

Revexit  auro  captus.     Hic  superbum 
Tantalum  atque  Tantali 

Genus  coercet ;  hic  levare  functura 
Pauperem  laboribus 

Vocatus  atque  non  vocatus  audit.  40 

has  some  reference  to  death.  With  respect  85.  Callidum  Promethea]  Tliis  story  of 

to  'ttula'   Orelli   quotes   Eurip.   (Alcest.  Prometheus  trying  to  bribe  Charon  is  not 

259)  :  fouud  elsewhere. 

rf,rf          t           >i«*           j       i  36.  ZTicl   Le,   Orcus,   *'non  exorabilis 

*       "^"  40.   Vocattu»  atque  non  vocatus  audW] 

Bentlcy  conjectures   'capacia'  for  'ra-  It  is  usual  to  quote  here  Thucydides  (i. 

pacis/  a  very  flat  substitution.     He  also  118),  axnhs  f<Pfi  ^vW^ii^fffBai  koI  irapcuca- 

follows  Servius  (on  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  152)  in  \ovfifuos  ical  &icAi7T0f.     Horace's  hinguage 

reading  *  sede '  rather  than  *  fine.*    Tor-  is   bolder,    coupling  '  audit '    with    *  non 

rentius,  and  Lambinus,  and  Stephens  had  vocatus.'   '  Functum  laboribus'  is  derived 

spoken  favourably  of  that   reading,   and  from  the  Groek  KtKfAiiK6ra,      ['  Levare ' 

some  editors  have  adopted  it,  but  there  is  appears  to    depend  on   '  audit.       Ritter 

very  little  MS.  authority  for  it.  thinks    that    it    depends    on    '  vocatus.' 

[32.   Aequa  tellus'}   *  The  earth  alike  Perhaps  it  depends  on  both  or  either.] 
opens  for  all.'] 


(URMEN  XIX. 

This  ode  was  perhaps  composed  at  the  time  of  the  Liberalia,  like  the  third  elegy  of  the 
fiffch  book  of  Ovid'8  Tristia,  but  in  what  year  there  are  no  means  of  determining.  Orelli 
says  it  appears  to  be  copied  from  a  Greek  poem,  because  it  approaches  the  charactcr  of 
the  dithyramb.  Except  in  the  subject  the  resembhwoe  does  not  strike  me.  If  Horace 
had  written  on  purpose  to  show  the  impossibility  of  reaching  the  force  and  beauty  of  the 
higher  order  of  Greek  lyric  poetry  through  the  medium  of  his  language,  he  oould  not 
have  succeeded  better,  and  the  MovffiacrfUs,  *  furor,'  &c.,  which  some  commentators 
profess  to  flnd  in  the  ode,  exist,  I  think,  only  in  thcir  own  mistaken  conception  of 
Horace's  mind  and  writings.  They  create  tho  inspiration  they  expect  to  find.  The 
subject  is  as  likely  to  have  been  suggcsted  by  a  Greek  picture  as  a  Greek  poem,  but 
neither  hypothesis  is  necessary.     Tiie  scene  is  laid  in  the  woods, 

V  6  /3aicx<(^Tat 

i,el  AiSvvtros  ^/i/Sarcvci 

edais  &/i^firo\»v  riBdifats  (Soph.  Oed.  Col.  678  sqq.), 
and  the  poet  is  supposed  to  come  suddenly  upon  the  party,  consisting  of  Bacchus,  with 
his  attendant  nymphs,  and  the  wild  creatures  of  the  woods,  all  attending  with  admiration 
to  the  god  03  he  sings  his  own  achievements.  The  poet  is  smitten  with  terror,  which 
g^ves  place  to  the  inspiration  of  the  divinity,  in  virtae  of  which  he  breaks  out  into  echoes 
of  all  he  had  heard.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  in  this  style  Horace  felt  that  his 
strength  lay,  or  Uiat  he  made  any  pretension  to  the  afflatuB  which  his  admirers  claim 
for  him.  There  ia  skill  in  the  poem ;  but  the  Greek  fire  is  wanting,  as  we  may  easily 
conceive  would  be  the  caaewith  a  gentleman  farming  his  ownestateon  the  SabinehiUs. 
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Horace  was  a  man  of  the  world,  witb  goocl  seuae  and  good  brceding;  lie  bad  "  fides  et 
ingeni  benigna  vena,"  integrity,  and  fine  wit,  and  correct  taste  and  jadgment;  bat  he 
was  not  a  dithyranibic  poet,  aud  if  he  had  been,  the  langnage  he  wrote  in  would  have 
checked  his  genius,  and  brought  down  his  ideas  to  the  more  practical  level  above  which 
the  Roman  mind  rarely  soared. 

The  article  Dionysus  in  Smith'8  Dict.  Mythol.  may  be  consulted,  and  will  explain 
most  of  the  allusions  in  this  ode. 

ARGUMENT. 

Among  the  far  hills  I  saw  Bacchus — O  wonderful ! — reciting,  and  the  Nymphs  leaming, 
and  the  Satyrs  all  attention. 

Awe  13  iresh  in  my  heart ;  the  god  is  withiu  me,  aud  I  am  troubled  with  joy.  O  spare 
me  !  dread  Liber.  It  is  past,  and  I  am  free  to  sing  of  the  Bacchantes ;  of  fountains  of 
wine  and  milkand  lioney;  of  Ariadne;  ofPentheus  andLycurgus;  howthou  tamedst 
the  waters  of  the  East,  and  dost  sport  with  the  Thracian  nymphs;  how  thou  hurledst 
the  giant  from  Heaven,  and  how  Cerberus  did  crouch  to  thee,  and  lick  thy  feet. 

Bacchum  in  remotis  cai*mina  rupibns 
Vidi  docentem — credite  posteri — 
Nymphasque  discentes  et  aures 
Capripedum  Satyrorum  acutas. 
Euoe,  recenti  mens  trepidat  metu  5 

Plenoque  Bacchi  pectore  turbidum 
Laetatur.     Euoe,  parce  Liber, 
Parce^  gravi  metuende  thyrso ! 
Fas  pervicaces  est  mihi  Thyiadas 
Vinique  fontcm  lactis  et  uberes  lo 

Cantare  rivos,  atque  truncis 
Lapsd  cavis  iterare  mella ; 

1.  Bacchum]  The  logends  and  attributes  rh.  Hro,  bnt  only  desoribcs  Pan  as  having 
of Bacchus  contained  inthisode  are  entirely  the  lower  extremities  like  a  goat,  rh  Kdru 
of  Oreek  origin.  The  Romans  had  no  in-  cdyX  ioiK^s,  It  is  vain  therefore  trying  to 
dependent  noUons  of  this  divinity,  whose  trace  any  consistency  in  the  poets'  con- 
name  BcLcxos,  the  shonter,  is  propcrly  uo  ceptions  of  these  uncouth  divinities. 
more  than  an  adjnnct  of  AtSyvaros.  9.  Faa pervicaces  enf]  *  Fas  est '  iseqni- 

2.  docentem  —  discentes]  These  cor-  valent  to  Zvvar6v  iari.  The  power  as  well 
respond  to  the  Greek  terms  ZiSdffKtiy  and  as  the  pennission  of  the  god  is  g^ven  : 
ftay9dvfiy,  as  applied  to  the  chorngus  and  "  Fas  nunc  non  significat  licet  sed  posn- 
choms.  bile"  (Porph.).   [*  Pervicaces :'  Comp.  C. 

4.  Capripedum  Saiyrorum']  The  Satyrs  iii.  3.  70.   Epoid.  xvii.  IJ..] 
are  nsnally  oonfounded  with  the  Fauns,        10.  lactis — mella]    The  same  attribute 

Faunus  again  being  confounded  with  Pan,  that  made  Dionysns  the  god  of  wine,  also 

who  was  representeid  with  goafs  feet  like  gave  him  milk  aud  houey  as  his  types.  He 

the  Satyrs.   Propertius  (iii.  17.  34),  speak-  represented  the  exubcrauce  of  nature,  and 

ingof  theattendantsofBacchus,  callsthem  was  therein  closely  connected  with  De- 

Pans :  "  Capripedes  calamo  Panes  hiante  meter.   Euripides  (Bacchae,  701  sqq.)  may 

canent."    Ovid  (Met.  i.  193)  speaks  of  the  be  consnlted,  and  Flato  (lon,  p.  534v  A)  : 

Fauns  and  Satyrs,  and  again  (vi.  392  sq.)  td  Bojvxai  ipvrovrai  iK  rS»v  irorafiMv  fi4\i 

makes  tbe   Fauns   and   Satyrs  brothers ;  Ka\  yaKa  Kartx^M-^^^»  t^fitppov^s  8^  oitrai 

wbereas  Faunus  was  only  a  Latin  deity.  o0.    Any  traveller  in  the  East  can  tell 

Lncian  describes  the  Satyrs  as  being  i^tis  of  honevcombs  on  the  trees  as  curiously 

K    2 
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Fas  et  beatae  eonjugis  additum 
Stellis  honorem  tectaque  Penthei 

Disjecta  non  leni  ruina,  1 5 

Thracis  et  exitium  Lycurgi. 
Tu  flectis  amnes^  tu  mare  barbarum, 
Tu  separatis  uvidus  in  jugis 
Nodo  coerces  viperino 

Bistonidum  sine  fraude  crines :  20 

Tu^  cum  parentis  regna  per  arduum 
Cohors  Gigantum  scanderet  impia, 
Rhoetum  retorsisti  leonis 
Unguibus  horribilique  mala ; 
Quamquam  choreis  aptior  e^  jocis  25 

Ludoque  dictus  non  sat  idoneus 
Pugnae  ferebaris  :  sed  idem 
Pacis  eras  mediusque  belli. 

wrongbt  as  those  in  garden-liives.    Virgil  tliig  description  of  Bnccbus  changedinto  a 

says   (Ec.  iv.   30):     "Et  durae    qnercus  lion  and  fighting  with  Rhoetus,  whose  name 

sudabunt  roscida  mella.'  is  Rhoecus  in  the  editions  of  Lambinus  and 

12.  iterare]  Forcellini  does  not  notice  Cruquius  (who  follows  a  correction  of  his 
thisinstance.butquotesotbersirromPlautus,  oldest  Blandinian  MS.),  Baxter,  Dacier, 
and  one  from  Qellins  (referred to  by  Orelli),  and  some  others,  as  from  *PoiKOiy  who  bow- 
in  which  '  itero '  sigiiifies  '  to  relate.'  Tbe  ever  was  a  Centaur.  But  all  the  best  MSS. 
sense  in  those  cases  is,  going  ovor  again  in  (with  the  above  exception,  and  there  Rhoe- 
niirrative  what  had  passed  in  uction.  Here,  cus  is  a  corrected  rcading),  and  all  the  old 
I  think,  it  is  repeating  what  the  poet  had  editions  (according  to  Jani ;  of  the  fifteenth 
heard  from  the  god  as  he  taught  the  century  I  have  only  had  access  to  the  Vene- 
Nymphs  to  praise  him.  tian  reprint  of  Landinus,  1483,  which  has 

13.  heatafi  conjugW]  i.  e.  Ariadue,  whose  Rhethum)  hnve  Rhoetum,  or  other  fonns 
crownisoneoftheconstellations, 'corona,'  with  *t.'  Bentley*8  note  is  very  long. 
placed  in  heaven  by  Bacchus,  according  to  He  suspects  '  horribilis '  to  be  the  true 
the  story  told  in  his  happy  manner  by  reading.  But  none  of  the  MSS.  support 
Ovid  (Past.  iii.  459—516).  him. 

14.  tectaque  Penthei]  So  Euripides  of  28.  Pacis  eras  mediusque  helli']  Dil- 
the  same  person  (Bacch.  663) : —  lenbr.   says,   **  Medius  pacis  et  helU  ap- 

Q  f         pellatur    deus    sua    natura    nentri  parti 

jj/       »   ot  I.        ^'^%      _       ai  deditus,  sed  ut  tempus fert  modo bellicosus 

y  fiiraj'  modo  pacis  amans;"  and  quotes  Epp.  i. 

18.  9:  "Virtus  est  medium  vitiomm  et 

17.  Tu  Jlectie   amnes]    Tlie   Hydaspes  utrinque  reductum."  I  think  it  mcans  yoa 

and  Orontes  which  Bacchus  is  said  to  have  were  the  same  whether  engaged  in  (in  the 

walked  over  dryshod.  midst  of)  peace  or  war ;  the  same,  i.  e.  as 

[18.  separalis]    '  Retired,'  lonely,*  like  vigorous  in  war  as  in  the  danceor  jest.  So 

'remotis.'    Comp.  C.  ii.  2.  10.     'Uvidus'  I  tindTurnebnsunderstands  it,  quotingno 

is  equivalent  to  '  ebrius.'  Comp.  iv.  5.  39.]  better  authority  however  than  the  Evan- 

19.  Nodo  coerces]  This  is  a  variation  gelist  St.  John  (i.  26),  fitcos  Si  vfiwy  $<rrri' 

of  '  nodo  cohibere   crinem '    (C.  iii.  14.  kcv.   St.  Matthew  also  has  (xiv.  24),  rh  Si 

22).   Tho  Bistones  were  a  Thraeian  tribe.  irKotoy  ffSiy  /acVov  tiji  BaXdurtrni  ijv.    The 

'  FVaus,'  in  this  sense  of  harm,  occurs  C.  whole  of  this  stanza  offends  the  taste  of 

iii.  27.  27,  and  C.  S.  41.  many  editors.    Their  judgment  may   be 

21.  Tu,  eum  parentis]  Horace  followed  just,  but  the  versea  appear  suited  to  their 

.some  legend  not  found  by  us  elsewhere  in  position,  and  worse  might  be  fonnd  even  in 
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Te  vidit  insons  Cerberus  aureo 
Comu  deconim,  leniter  atterens  ♦    30 

Caudam^  et  recedentis  trilingui 
Ore  pedes  tetigitque  crura. 

Horace,  who  rarely  sinks  below  himself.  '  three  moaths/  aa  JfcaTo/Air^8o»v  livipfritZwv 

I  think  he  was  more  likely  to  do  so  iu  signifies  the  handred  Nereids  (Soph.  Oed. 

attempting  a  dithyrambic  flight  than  at  Col.  v.  717.  [Three  tongues  in  one  mouth, 

any  other  time.  as  Naeke  thinks,  quoted  bv  Rittcr,  for 

30.  leniier  atteretu  caudam]    '  Gently  Horace  allows  only  one  head  to  Cerberus, 

broshing  his  tail  agaiust — '  what?    ask  C.  iii.  11. 17,  and  C.  ii.  13.  34.]     Dionysus 

the   critics,  puzzled  by   the   prcpositiou.  was  called  by  the  Greeks  xp^*''^'^*?^^*  '^^^ 

Orelli  says  against  his  own  belly !    ['  On  this  symbol    of   powcr,   common   to  the 

the  ground,'  says  Ritter,  who  still  seeks  a  Greeks  ns  well  as  to  all  the  nations  of  the 

solution  of  the  great  problem.]     There  is  £ast  (see  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  passim), 

a  notion  of  tameness  and  pleasure  in  the  was  adopted  probably  from  this  divinity  by 

action.    *  As  you  came  ho  gently  wagged  Alexander  the  Great  aud  his  successors,  on 

his  tail,  as  you  departed  he  licked  your  whose  coins  it  is  represented.     Compare 

feet.'     •  Ter-'  is  to  turn  or  wag,  and  *  ad-  C.  iii.  21. 18 :  "  Viresque  et  addis  comua 

ter-'  is  to  wag  at  or  towards.  pauperi."  [See  Epod.  xi.  13  n.,  and  Ritter's 

31.]  '  Trilingui  ore*  means  no  more  than  note  on  '  aureo  comu.'] 


CARMEN  XX. 

This  ode  has  none  of  the  appearance  to  my  mind  of  having  been  written,  like  the  last 
of  the  third  book,  for  the  purpose  of  closing  and  commending  a  completed  work,  as  those 
affirm  who  believe  the  first  two  books  were  published  separately.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  method  in  the  arrangement  of  the  odes  between  the  introductory  one  of  'the 
first  book  and  the  last  of  the  third  (with  the  exception  of  the  first  siz  of  that  book 
wbich  are  evidently  connected  with  oue  another) ;  and  the  position  of  this  is  probably 
as  accidental  as  that  of  others.  This  ode  appears  to  have  been  written  impromptu,  and 
I  think  tbe  style  is  mock-heroic,  or  but  half  serious,  though  Horace  had  at  least  as  much 
right  as  others  to  commond  his  poetry  and  to  be  conscious  of  his  own  powers.  Various 
specimens  of  self-commeudation,  on  the  part  of  the  poets,  are  quoted  by  Dillenbr., 
beginning  with  Ennius'  famous  verscs, — 

'*  Nemo  me  lacrumis  decoret  nec  funera  fletu 
Faxit.  Cur  ?*  Volito  vivu'  per  ora  virAm." 
I  think  '  quem  vocas'  refers  to  some  particular  invitation  of  Maecenas,  aud  that  the  ode 
was  the  result  of  that  invitation,  which  opinion  I  had  expressed  before  I  met  with  Dil- 
lenbr.'s  comments  on  this  ode  in  his  Qu.  Hor.  (1841,  Bonn).  He  there  treats  it  as  an 
outbnrst  of  youthful  spirits  on  the  occasion  of  Maecenns'  first  invitatiou  (Sat.  i.  6).  The 
epithet '  dilecte,'  implying  long  familiarity,  is  opposed  to  this  view,  and  Dillenbr.  says 
nothing  about  it  in  his  edition  of  Horace,  though  he  there  treats  the  ode  as  a  juvenile 
production.    I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  agree  with  him  as  to  that  particular  point. 

ARGUMENT. 

On  a  fresh  strong  wing  shall  I  soar  to  heaven  far  above  envy  and  the  world.  Whom 
thou,  dear  Maecenas,  delightest  to  honour,  Styx  hath  no  power  to  detain.  Evcn  now 
jny  plnmage  is  springing,  and  I  am  ready  to  fly  away  and  sing  in  distant  places,  and 
to  teach  barbarous  nations.  No  wailings  for  me :  away  with  the  empty  honours  of 
a  tomb. 
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NoN  usitata  nec  tenui  ferar 
Penna  biformis  per  liquidum  aethera 
Vates,  neque  in  terris  morabor 
Longius,  invidiaque  major 
Urbes  relinquam.     Non  ego,  pauperum  r> 

Sanguis  parentum,  non  ego  quem  vocas, 
Dilecte  Maecenas,  obibo 
Nec  Stygia  cohibebor  unda. 
Jam  jam  residunt  cruribus  asperae 
Pelles,  et  album  mutor  in  alitem  lo 

SupeiTie,  nascunturque  leves 
Per  digitos  humerosque  plumae. 
Jara  Daedaleo  ocior  Icaro 
Visam  gementis  litora  Bospori 

Syrtesque  Gaetulas  canorus  in 

Ales  Hyperboreosque  campos. 

1 .  yon  vsieata]  Aristoplmiieg makes the  *  vocant '  instead  of  *  vocas,*  and  applies  it 

poet  Cinesiaa  say  (Av.  1372) :—  to  the  preceding  worda,  'pauperum  san- 

-        ,  *t        V    rf^  /  Ruis  parentum/  aa  "  quem  rodunt  omnes 

iyairtrofiai  ^  irphs    Okvfiiroy  TTf pvytain  iii,ertino  patre  natum"  (Sat.  i.6.  46);  but 

Kov^ais.  there  is  no  nuthority  or  reason  for  this 

On  themeauingof 'bifonnis*  theinterpre-  change.     It  was  on  the  strength  of  such 

ters  are  not  agreed.  Horace  can  only  mean  invitations  that  he  affirmed — 
as  swan  and  poet.     [Keller  and  Ritter  « paupcrcmque  dives 

have  *pinna.']  Me  petit"  (C.  ii.  18.  10). 

4.  iHvidia  major^  Hornce  was  not  too        j^    Supemel    As  this  is  formed  irom 

pood  to  be  mahgned,  but  he  could  nse  above  .  gupemus,'  the  last  syllable  would  accord- 

it,  whichis  themeanmgof  •rnajor,  Kp^tcr.  .      ^  ^         y^  ^       ,  ^^^  ^  j^  g,,^,^  ^^ 

^?M    ,-"V*  ^\^^'  ^"^^  conterapt  uiK)n  hmi  ^ Jcretius  twice,  and  the  same  with  '  in- 

while  he  held  a  command  m  Bnitus  aniiy,  f^^^>     ^^          therefore  be  short  here ; 

aud  aaerwards  when  he  became  mtmiate  ^^^  ^^^^  i^  ^^  necessity  for  departing,  as 

with  Maecenas  (Sat.  1.  6.  46  sqq.) ;  but  y^  ^^^    f^^  ^^^  ^^^^       ^f  ^he  best 

those  who  envied  tnedasusual  tomake  use  ^gg^  ^^^  ^^^^^  'superna'  from  a  few. 

of  him  (bat.  11.  6.  47  sqq.).     He  appears  Forcellini  observes  that  some  MSS.  havo 

m  some  meajure  to  have  outhvcd  detrac-  .  apprime,'  with  the  last  syllable  short,  in 

tion  (C.  IV.  3. 16)  :  yirgil   (Georg.  ii.  134),    "  Flos    apprime 

"  Et  jam  dcnte  minus  mordeor  invido."  tenax,"   which  is  generally  written   *  ad 

6.  Quem  rora*]  See  Introduction.  Tlie  prima'  [and   the  expre^ion   is  «>mpared 

Seholiasts  separated  '  dnecte/  fi-oin  Mae-  ^ith   Herodotus,   vi.    18,    4$    tA  irpwra 

cenas,  understanding  the  construction  to  (tonmgton  »  Virgil).J                         „    ,  ^ 

be   "  quem  vocas  *  dilecte,' "  as  in  Ovid  13.  Daedaleo  ocwr^  Orelh  has  collwited 

( Am.  1  7. 19) :  many   examples    of  similar  hiatus    froni 

.  ^      *  '    '                                  .  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Ovid.    In  Horace,  see 

"  Quis  mihi  non  demens,  quis  non  mihi  q  j^  28.  24.     Epod.  v.  100;  xiii.  8.    Thc 

barbare  dixit  ?  "  oldest  Beme  and  Ziirich  M  SS.  have  *  notior» 

The  supporters  of  this  interpretation  also  »»<!  *  nocior,'  which  last  is  an  evident  cor- 

quote  Luke  vi.  4B:  ri  fA€  KoKurc  Kipit;  niption  of  the  true  reading;  [Keller  has 

but  there  U  no  necessity  for  taking  the  *  notior.']    Bentley  conjectures  •  tutior.' 

word  from  the  substantive  it  would  most  l^*  caitorue  ales] 

naturally  agi*ee  with.     [Bitter  agrees  with  <*  O  mutis  quoque  piscibus 

the  Scholiasts,  and  perhaps  he  is  right.]  Donatura  cycni  si  libeat  sonum.'' 

Bentlcy  suspects  the  true  reading  to  be  (C.  iv.  3.  19  sq.) 
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Me  Colchus  et  qui  dissimulat  metum 
Marsae  cohortis  Dacus  et  ultimi 
Noscent  Geloni,  me  peritus 
Discet  Hiber  Rhodanique  potor.  20 

Absint  inani  ftinere  neniae 
Luctusque  turpes  et  queriiponiae ; 
Compesce  clamorem  ac  sepulcri 
Mitte  supervacuos  honores. 

"  Mnlta  Dircaeum  levat  aura  cycnnm."      writings:  'mei  peritus  me  discet'  is  per- 

(C.  iv.  2.  25.)    haps  the  full  sentence.    But  why  he  should 
The  bird  therefore  that  Horace  means  can-    jjj"  those  who  drank  of  the  waters  of  the 

not  be  mistaken.  Virgil  (Ec.  ix.  27)  has—    ?9^°®  S^l  ^?^^}i  T**?  ?«™*°*  ™»»'^* 

°    ^  *  dnnk  aJso)  with  the  barbanans  mentioned 

"  Vare  tuum  nomen—  ia  not  easy  to  understand.   As  fiir  as  I  can 

Cantantessublimeferentadsideracycni."  gee,  the  adaptation  of  the  name  to  the 

Plato  (Rep.  X.)  speaks  of  the  spirit  of  Or-  ™etre  is  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  it. 

phcus  taking  the  shape  of  a  swan :  ll^tv  ^Y  H»^'"  "  probably  meant  the  Caucasian 

fikr  7ip   r^    ^xhi'  'r^y  »oi-«   "Opipfm  P«>P^®  named  Iberi.     [But  he  may  mean 

ytyofidtrnv  k6kvov  fiiov  aipovfi^vriv.     On  the  *^e  Iberi  of  Spain,  who  were  Romanized 

Hyperboreans,  see  Muller  (Dorians  ii.  4,  §  ^^^  *^^«  natives  on  the  Rhone  in  the  Roman 

6).     Pindar  calls  them  'AwSwuvos  etpd-  Provincia.]    The  mode  of  expression  for 

vovrts  (01.  iii.  16),  to  whom  tbey  sacrificed  ^^^  inhabitants  of  a  country,  as  those  who 

asses  (Pyth.  x.  34).    There  was  a  mystery  ^rink  of  their  national  river,  is  repeated 

attached  to  the  distant  regions  of  the  *^wice  (C.  iii.  10.  1) : 

north,  to  wluch  Pindar  says  no  man  ever        «Extremum  Tanain  si  biberes,  Lyce;" 

found  the  way  by  land  or  sea : 

.  ,.    v_       ^v    »v    *      1»  ftJid  (C.  iv.  15. 21), 

vawrl  0  ooTc  irf^hs  lAv  av  wpots 

is  *Tw§p0op4uv  iywva  BavfAarkv  696v.  "  Non  qui  profundum  Danubium  bibunt." 

And,  though  Perseus  went  there,  it  was  ^^  may  be  observed  here,  as  well  as  any 

with  the  divine  help,  with  which  the  poet  where  else,  how  frequently  Horace  ends  the 

piously  observes  any  thing  may  be  done.  third  verse  of  the  Alcaic  stanza  with  a  word 

They  did  not  however  neglect  the  Muses : —  ^hat  belongs  immediately  to  the  last  word 

««  >*      »*    ^    z     »      •«  of  the  stanza.    The  remark  is  Dillenbr.*8, 

Moi<rajr  oiK  iiro^afiu^  and  it  is  worth  attending  to.     The  Daci 

rp^Tots  M  tr^ripoitn,  -Kojna    l\  x^po^  ^ere  not  finally  subdued  tUl  the  reigu  of 

irapfj4vt9v                 i    ^    2^^    .    1  Trajan.     But  see  C.  ii.  9.  23  n. 

Kvpa^  T€  ^ool  Kavax<d  r  ahXmv  9ov4ovrai.  ^l  supervacnoit^i  The  prose-writers  be- 

They  were  a  happy  race,  iv9p&v  fioKdpctv  fore  Pliny  used  the  form  'supervacaneus.' 

BntKos;  asacredfamily,/cp&7cyc^fTeefTom  Forcellimquotes  one  passage  from  Cicero 

pld  age,  disease,  and  war.    Compare  Pliny  (de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  33),  in  wliich  he  says  some 

(N.  H.  iv.  26),  editions  have  '  supervacuus.'    Ali  modern 

19.  perituf]  I^ere  the  meaning  is  '  in-  editions  have  the  other  form.     [As  to  ab- 

stmcted,'as  'juris  peritus'  is  one  instructed  sence  of  lamentation  over  a  death  which 

and  skilled  in  the  Inw.    Horace  means  that  left  no  body  for  interment,  compare  the 

barbarous  nations  will  beoome  versedin  his  verses  of  Ennius  (Intixxluction).] 
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CARMBN  I. 

About  A.u.c.  728. 

This  and  the  five  following  odes  are  generally  admitted  to  be  aiuong  the  iinest  speci- 
mens  of  Horace's  manner,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  in  this  didactic  style  he  shows 
most  of  his  own  character  and  genius.  It  is,  as  fai*  as  we  know,  entirely  his  own. 
There  is  no  opinion  from  which  I  more  entirely  dissent  than  this  of  Frankc,  *'  Tota 
Horatii  poesis  lyrica  et  ex  ipsius  sententia  dici  et  haberi  potest  amatoria"  (F.  H.  p.  57). 
And  Battmann'8  sentencc,  which  goes  into  the  other  extrcme,  appears  to  me  as  far 
fVom  the  truth,  unless  he  limits  it,  as  I  belicve  he  really  meant  to  do,  to  the  style  that 
Franke  thinks  his  strongest.  "  Non-reality,"  he  says,  "  is  an  essential  feature  of  Horace's 
odes."  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  reality  was  so  much  a  part  of  Horace'8  mind,  that 
he  was  never  so  great  as  when  he  wrote  on  some  rcal  subject,  something  that  drew  Out 
his  sound  common  sen$;e,  his  regard  for  a  friend,  his  sense  of  right,  his  appreciation  of 
nature,  and  his  feelings  in  respect  to  the  times  he  lived  in,  and  especially  the  condition 
of  Bome  itself.  It  is  this  that  gives  to  the  six  odes  with  which  the  third  book  opens 
the  force  and  charm  we  find  in  them.  It  has  been  already  said  (C.  ii.  15,  Introduc- 
tion)  that  they  appear  all  to  have  been  written  about  the  same  time  with  one  another 
and  with  other  o<1es,  when  Augustus  set  himself  the  task  of  social  reformation  after 
the  close  of  the  civil  wars. 

The  general  purport  of  this  ode  is  an  exhortation  to  moderate  living  and  desires. 

The  flrst  stanza  is  gencrally  und^stood  to  have  been  added  as  an  introduction  to  the 
six  odes,  viewed  as  a  whole. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  worldly  I  despise,  but  have  new  precepts  for  the  young. 

Kings  rule  ovcr  their  people,  but  are  themselvcs  the  eubjects  of  Jove.  One  may  be 
richer,  another  nobler  than  hisfellows,  but  all  alike  must  die.  No  indulg^ce  can 
get  aleep  for  him  who  has  a  sword  ever  hanging  over  him,  while  it  disdains  not  the 
dwelling^  of  the  poor.  He  who  is  content  with  a  little  fears  not  storm  or  drought. 
The  rich  man  builds  him  houses  on  the  very  waters,  but  anxiety  follows  him  go 
whcre  he  wiU.  If  then  marble  and  purple,  rich  wines  and  costly  perfumcs,  cure  not 
grief,  why  Bhould  I  build  me  great  houses,  or  excliange  for  the  burthen  of  riches  my 
humble  Sabine  farm  ? 

Odi  profanum  volgus  et  arceo ; 
Favete  linguis  :  carmina  non  prius 
Audita  Musarum  sacerdos 
Virginibus  pucrisque  canto. 
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Regum  timendorum  in  proprios  greges^  5. 

Beges  in  ipsos  imperium  est  Jovis 
Clari  Giganteo  triumpho, 
Cuncta  supercilio  moventis. 
Est  ut  viro  vir  latius  ordinet 
Arbusta  sulcis^  hic  generosior  lo 

Descendat  in  Campum  petitor, 
Moribus  hic  meliorque  fama 
Contendat^  illi  turba  clientium 
Sit  major :  aequa  lege  Necessitas 

Sortitur  insignes  et  imos ;  1 5 

Omne  capax  movet  uma  nomen. 
Districtus  ensis  cui  super  impia 
Cervice  pendet  non  Siculae  dapes 

l.Odiprofanumtmlffus^The^ntaitiniA  \\.  Descendat  in  Campufn]    The  comi- 

18  an  imitation  of  tbe  langnage  nsed  by  the  tia  centnriata  at  which  tbe  election  of 

priesta  at  the  m jsteries.  There  is  a  parody  magistrates  took  place  was  held  iu  the 

on  tbe  same  in  the  Frogs  of  Aristopbani»  Campns  Martius,   from   wbence,   Tacitns 

(353  sqq.) : —  says  ( Ann .  i.  15 ),  tbe  Comitia  were  removed 

^♦HM»?"  XM  «i«f<rra(re«  toT,  Vr/p.«r<  ^?  llb^n"»  *<>  *e  i»iiate,  meaning  tlmt 

ooour  y  ~       "^     ^  the  senate  cbose  tbe  mag^strates,  under  bis 

fcr?..  fc«^,  T..S.«.  A.J7«»  D  y.'<«M'»»  M«  ^^ctation.    Batinthetimeof  Augustusthe 

KoBoD  it^i  I  I     r-t   r- 1  ^^j^  ^^  comitia  coutmued  in  tbe  Campns 

%  7.«il«.-  %«  M.»rS>.  m4t'  .J8.V  /x^ir'  ^^'"^    f  "f»»"  „*V«f°«t-  «•  660 

iY6o*vctv  Cantendai]  Tbis  verb  is  used  some- 

^  '^         '  times  as  a  transitive  verb  for  *  petere/  as 

*  Pavere  lingnis,'  like  th^fitty,  in  its  first  in  Cic.  in  Verr.  (ii.  2.  53),  "  Hic  magistra- 

meaning  seems  to  signify  tbe  speaking  tns  a  populo  snmma  ambitione  contendi- 

words  of  good  omen.    But  it  came  as  com-  tur." 

monly  to  signify  total  silence.    [*  Lingnis'  16.  Omne  capax]  Compare  C.  ii.  3.  26, 

is  the  abbitive.     Tbe  Romans  sometimes  and  likewise  i.  4.  13 ;  ii.  18.  32. 

said   *lingua,'  or  'ore  iavere.']     Horace  17.  Districtu»  ensis]  Some  MSS   have 

spesks  as  if  he  despaired  of  impressing  bis  *  destrictus,'  wbich    most    editors  adopt. 

precepts  on  any  but  the  yonng,  and  bids  Cruquius  inserts  *districtus'  in  bis  text, 

the  rest  stand  aside  as  incupable  of  being  and  Hcindorf  supports  it  on  S.  ii.  1.  41, 

initiated  in  tbe  true  wisdoni  of  life.  wbere  it  occurs  again.    Tbe  Scholiasts,  ac- 

3.  Musarum  sacerdos']    Ovid  calls  bim-  cording  to  tbe  text  in  Ascensius,  have  the 

self  the  same  (Amor.  iii.  8.  23) : —  same  word,  wbicb  is  probably  tbe  right  one, 

"  nie  ego  Mnsarum  pnrns  Pboebique  sacer-  m  signifying  tbe  separation  of  two  things 

^Qg[*>  wbicb  iiave  been  jomed.     But  the  pomt  is 

doubtfnl.     [Ritter  and  Keller  have   'de- 

[5.  »»  proprios  greges]  Caesar  bas  tbis  strictus.'] 

nse  of  *  imperinm  in  greges,'  *  power  over,*  18.  Siculae  dapes]  Plato  (de  Rep.  iii. 

in  B.  G.  Ti.  19,  '  in  uxores  potestatem.']  p.  404,  §  13,  Becker)  speaks  of  Svpeucotrioy 

7.   triumpho,   euncta']    Tbere  is  some  rpcdrc^ay  Kal    SikcAik^v    iroiiciAiai'   C^ov, 

abmptness  in  tbis,  which  Cimningbam  re-  where  Ast  says  "  pervulgatae  sunt  Inxnrio- 

moves  by  inserting  '  et.'  saemensae  %KtXiKai,  ^ufiapiriKoi,  'IraAiiraf 

9.  Est  ut]  This  is  equivalent  to  4irr\y  et  Xtat,*'     Plautus,  in  the  prologne  to  the 

&s,  *  it  may  bo.'  Bentley  prefers  *  esto  nt,'  Rudens  (v.  53),  says — 
and  Cruqnins'  Scholiast  says  in  bis  note,  as 

we  have  it,  *est  pro  sit.'     He  appcars  to  *']nfit  lenoui  suadere  nt  secnm  simul 

bave  read  'esto.'    '  Bsto'  witbout  'ut'  oc-  £at  in  Siciliam,  ibi  esse  bomines  volnp- 

cnrs  in  Sat.  i.  6.  19.     ['Arbusta'  are  tbe  tuarios 

vines  in  the  vincyard.]  Dicit." 
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Dulcem  elaborabunt  saporem, 

Non  avium  eitharaeque  cantus  20 

Somnum  reducent.     Somnus  agregtium 
Lenis  virorum  non  humiles  domos 
Fastidit  umbrosamque  ripam, 
Non  Zephyris  agitata  Tempe. 
Desiderantem  quod  satis  est  neque  25 

Tumultuosum  soUicitat  mare, 
Nec  saevus  Arcturi  cadentis 
Impetus  aut  orientis  Haedi, 
Non  verberatae  grandine  vineae 
Fundusque  mendax,  arbore  nunc  aquas  30 

Culpante  nune  torrentia  agros 
Sidera  nunc  hiemes  iniquas. 
Contracta  pisces  aequora  sentiunt 
Jactis  in  altum  molibus ;  huc  frequens 

Caementa  demittit  redemptor  35 

Cum  famulis  dominusque  terrae 

19.  elaborahunt']   Tbe  old  editions  have    the  beginning  of  October. 

'  elaborarunt,'  as  referring'  to  Damocles.  29.  verberatae  granditie  mneae']    See 

Bat  the  future  has  most  authority,  and  Epp.  i.  8.  4 :  '*  Grando  contuderit  vites." 

Horace  is  laying  down  a  maxiin,  not  relat-  '  Mendax  AindoB '  is  like  "  spem  mentita 

ing  a  fact.    Cic.  (Tusc.  Disp.  v.  21)  tells  seges"   (Epp.  i.  7.  87),  and  opposed  to 

the  stoiy  of  Damocles  with  reflections  simi-  "  segetis  certa  fides*'  (C.  iii.  16.  30).    As 

lar  to  these.    Compare  Persius  (lii.  40):—  the  vine  oomplains  of  the  rain,  so  Qesner 

Purpureaa  sSbtet  oervi^es  terruit."  ""^  <*«  storm  puttmg  '  agro  for    ag«». 

and  snpposmg  the  nnal  's    to  have  ansen 

20.  Non  avium]  Sencca  (de  Provid.  c.  out  of  the  first  letter  of  the  foUowing  word 
3),  says  that  Maecenas  sought  sleep  by  'sidera.'  'Arbore'  means  the  [vine,  as 
the  help  of  di&tant  music  (per  symphoni-  Ritter  correctly  says.  Comp.  C.  i.  18. 1]. 
arum  cantum  ex  longinquo  lene  resonan-  There  is  no  variation  in  the  MSS.  nor  has 
tium).  Aviaries  were  not  uncommon  in  «"»y  other  emendation  but  Gesner^s  been 
the  houses  of  the  rich.  suggested.    And  yet  it  must  be  allowed 

21.  Somnue  agrestium']  Acron  and  Por-  that  the  stanza  has  an  odd  appearance,  the 
phyrion,  whom  Dillenbr.  follows,  make  tree  complaining  of  the  ezcessive  rain,  or 
'agrestium  virorum'  dependent  on  *Som-  tl»©  «tar  that  bums  the  fields,  or  the  cruel 
nus/  which  destroys  the  prosopopoeia.  Dil-  storm.  If  the  reading  be  correct,  the  verses 
lenbr.,  in  his  Quaestiones  Horatiauae,  has  »re  not  among  Horaoe's  happiest.  But  that 
drawn  attention  to  the  altemate  arrange-  "  no  reason  for  altering  or  abandonmg 
ment  of  the  epithetsin  this  passage  among  them. 

manyothers.  He  gives  instances,  and  they  33.  Contracta  piscee  aequora  sentiunt] 

are  numerous  enough  to  constitute  a  feature  Compare  C.  ii.  18.  20, — 

in  Horace's  style.     "  Spiritum  Graiae  te-  "  Marisque  Baiis  obstrepentis  nrges 

nuem  Camoenae,"  is  one  instance  out  of  Sununovere  littora;;" 

many.    It  is  said  to  arise  out  of  the  Uking  ^^^  g       j^  j,  g^ 

the  Latm  poets  had  for  homoeoteleuton.  «.  ,.5'  ,.       , 

27.  ArctuH  cadentis-orientis  Saedil  "Sidixitdayes^lacusetmaresentitamorcm 

Arcturos  sets  in  the  beginning  of  Novem-  /*  estiuantis  hen,    &c. 

ber.    The  constellation  Auriga,  of  which  35.  Caementademiltitredemptor']  Com> 

the  kids  (tw^o  stars)  fonn  a  part,  rises  in  pare  C  iii.  24.  3  sq. : — 
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Fastidiosus.     Sed  Timor  et  Minae 
Scandunt  eodem  quo  dominus^  neque 
Deeedit  aerata  triremi,  et 

Post  equitem  sedet  atra  Cura.  40 

Quodsi  dolentem  nec  Phrygius  lapis 
Nec  purpurarum  sidere  clarior 
Delenit  usus  nec  Falema 

Vitis  Achaemeniumque  costum, 
Cur  invidendis  postibus  et  novo  46 

Sublime  ritu  moliar  atrium  ? 
Cur  valle  permutem  Sabina 
Divitias  operosiores  ? 

"  Caemeuti»  licet  occupes  ting  thc  '  et '  for  tlie  sake  of  his  ears,  and 

Tyrrhennin  omne  tuis  et  mare  Apuli-  substitutes  *  postque.'    The  '  aerata  trire- 

cuin."  miB*  was  the  rich  man'B  priyate  yacht  [or 

the  war-galley  ratherl. 

Tbe  walls  were  fiiced  on  eacli  side  with  41.  Phrygius  lapia]   See  C.  ii.  18.  8  n. 

stoue,  and  loo«e  [or  broken]  stones  (cae-  43.  delenii]  The  MSS.  and  editors  vary 

menta)  were  thrown  in  between.     *  Fre-  between  this  form  and  *  delinit.'    The  ex- 

quens '  goes  with  'cum  famnlis/  according  pressiou  'purpurarum  usus  sidere  clarior ' 

to   Doering,  and  means   '  cum  frequciiti  is  uncommon.    The  first  two  words,  which 

fHroulorum  turba.'     Others  say  it  means  belong    properly    to    '  purpurarum/    are 

*  frequentcr.'     I  think  it  means  this,  or  transferred  to  'usus' — 'the  enjoyment  or 

'  raany  a  redemptor.'   '  Bedimero '  was  said  possession  of   purple  (purple  vestmcnts) 

of  onc  who  undertook  to  perform  certain  brighterthanastar:'  which,though  'sidus' 

work  for  a  stipulated  price.    The  only  case  should  be  taken  for  the  sun,  as  it  may  bci 

in  which  the  person  who  paid  was  called  is  rather  a  singular  comparison. 

'  redemptor'  was  that  of  the  public  revenue,  44.  Achaemeniumque  costum]  See  C.  ii. 

the  fiirmers  of  which  were  said  'redimere  12.  21.    'Que'  is  the  reading  of  the  MSS., 

veciigalia '  or  '  emere'  (Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  3.  and  there  being  no  opposition  it  is  the  right 

12).    See  C.  ii.  18. 17  n.  reading,  thou^  Bentley  will  baye  've.' 

39.  iriremi,  ef]  Bcntley  prefers  omit-  47.  permu^n']  See  u.  i.  17.  2. 


CARMBN  II. 

About  A.u.c.  728. 

lu  addition  to  the  general  argument  noticed  before,  Franke  discovers  in  verses  19, 20, 
an  indication  of  the  date  of  this  ode,  snpposing  Horace  to  allude  to  Augustns'  expressed 
intention  of  laying  down  his  power  in  A.U.C.  726.  I  do  not  see  any  necessary  connexion. 

The  purpose  of  this  ode  is  to  commend  public  and  social  virtne,  and  the  opening 
shows  that  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  ode. 

ARGUMENT. 

Contentment  is  to  be  leamed  in  arms  and  danger.  To  die  for  our  country  is  glorious, 
and  death  pursues  the  coward.  Virtue  is  superior  to  popnlar  favour  or  rejection,  and 
opens  the  way  to  the  skies,  and  rises  abovc  the  duU  atmosphere  of  this  world.  Good 
faith  too  has  its  rcward,  and  I  would  not  be  the  companion  of  thc  man  who  neglects 
it,  lest  I  share  his  sure  reward. 
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Angustam  amice  pauperiem  pati 
Robustus  acri  militia  puer 
Condiscat^  et  Parthos  feroces 
Vexet  eques  metuendus  hasta^ 
Vitamque  sub  divo  et  trepidis  a^t  5 

In  rebus.     Illum  ex  moenibus  hosticis 
Matrona  bellantis  tyranni 
Prospiciens  et  adulta  virgo 
Suspiret,  eheu^  ne  rudis  agminum 
Sponsus  lacessat  regius  asperum  lo 

Tactu  leonem,  quem  cruenta 
Per  medias  rapit  ira  caedes. 
Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori : 
Mors  et  fugacem  persequitur  virum,  - 

Nec  parcit  imbellis  juventae  15 

Poplitibus  timidoque  tergo. 

1.  amiee']  Some  MSS.,  which  Lambinus  suited  to  on  ode  addressed  to  thc  young 

flCnd  Bentlev  foUow,  read  '  amici ;'  and  the  than  to  any  other.    To  them  it  might  be 

ancient  title  'ad  amicos'  shows  that  the  inspiring,    but    hardly   to    older    miuds. 

Qrammarians  who  first  aiBxed  that  title  Helen,  looking  out  with  her  damsels  froni 

had  'amici'  before  them.  And  Acron  says,  the  walls  of  Troy  (II.  iii.  139  sqq.),  or  the 

"Hanc  oden  gcueraliter  ad  amicos  scribit  description  of  Hesiod  (Scut.  Herc.  242), — 

commonens,"  &c.    But  Horace^s  advice  is  ^  j^  yvy<uK^s  ^OJ/x W  M 

addressed  to  the  young,  as  he  shows  not  jrbtntav 

oulyintheintroductorystanzaofthefirst  ^^,^^    ^^j,  ^^^    ^^^^    y    iSpiirropro 

ode,  but  m  the  opening  also  of  this.  '  Amice  iraptids 

ferre*  is  plainly  the  reverse  of  'moleste 

ferre/  and  corresponds  to  *  clementer'  in  or  Antigone  looking  from  the  walls  of 

Cicero'8lettertoAtticus(vi.l.3):  "Cnaeus  Thebes  (Eurip.  Phoen.  88),  were  perhaps 

noster  clementer  id  fert"  (the  loss  of  his  before  Horace'8  mind. 

money).  "  Perendum  est  moUiter  sapienti"  13.  Dulee  et  decorum  «*<]    In  Horace'8 

is  another  form  of  ezpression  for  the  same  mind  there  was  a  close  connezion  between 

meaning  (Cic.  de  Scnect.  c.  2).    This  usc  the  virtue  of  frugal  contentment  and  de- 

of  *amice' isnotnoticedby  Foroellini,  who  votion  to  one'8  country.    They  are  asso- 

probably  read  '  amici.'    I  observe  he  chiefly  ciated  below  (C.  iv.  9.  49  sqq.). 

used  Lambinus'  Horace.     *  Militia,'  in  the  14.  persequUur]   In  this  word  is  con- 

nex t  verse,  may  depend  either  on  '  robustus '  tained  all  that Bentley  would  gain  by  chang- 

or  'condiscat.'  ing  it  against  the  MSS.  tq  '  consequitur,' 

3.  Parthoa  ferocea]     "  Species  pro  ge-  aud  it  is  more  graphic.  The  line  is  a  trans- 

nere"  (Acron).  lation  from  Simonides  (65  Bergk), — 

6.  tuh  divo  et  tr^idie]     Doering  omite  ^  j.  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^      ^^  ^^^  <t>vy6^axoy. 

*et    agamst  all  MSS.  and  editions,  to  the  ^               ^  t  n  a. 
injury  of  the  verse  and  sense.    *  Et'   is  ,  Horace  may  have  seen  Tyrtaeus'  elegy  (7 

wanted  to  couple  'trepidis  rebus'  with  *di-  Bergk),  which  begins — 

vo,'  a*  'que'  couples  'vitam  agat'  with  j^ey^^^yat     yhp     Ka\hy    M    'Kpofidyoiai 

*  Parthos  vexet.'  xicrJvTo 

6.  lUumex  moenibus]  This  picture,  re-  ^j^j  .  ^  ^^j^^       j  j          ^j,  ^opydfi.yoy, 

preeentmgthefearsoftheParthuuimother  *^         r      r-  r  -r- 

and  maiden,  the  danger  of  the  son  and  'Persequi'  signifies  'to  pursue  and  over- 

lover,  and  the  prowess  of  the  Roman  soldier,  take.'     Bentley  prcfers  '  ve'  to  '  que,'  with 

has  becn  rauch  commended.     It  is  not  in  '  timido.'     [Thcrc  is  better  authority  for 

Horace's  usual  style,  and  is  perhaps  betier  '  timidovc,'  which  Kittcr  and  Kellcr  have.] 
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Virtus  repulsae  nescia  sordidae 
Intaminatis  fulget  honoribus^ 
Nec  sumit  aut  ponit  secures 

Arbitrio  popularis  aurae.  20 

Virtus  recludens  immeritis  mori 
Cnelum  negata  tentat  iter  via, 
Coetusque  volgares  et  udam 
Spemit  humum  fiigiente  penna. 
Est  et  fideli  tuta  silentio  25 

Merces :  vetabo  qui  Cereris  sacrum 
Vulgarit  arcanae  sub  isdem 
Sit  trabibus  fragilemve  mecum 

BcTitle/s  reason  is  odd, — ^that  there  was  20.   Arhitrio  popularis  aura^']     Thi» 

no  need  for  death  to  strike  in  more  than  means  that  the  popular  jndgment  is  like  a 

one  place :  one  would  be  enough.    "Quod  shifling  breeze,  setting  now  this  way,  now 

sane  argutius !"  says  Jani.    *  Tergo '  is  not  that,  as  in  Virgil  (Aen.  vi.  817) :— 

n.).    [But  the  *ve'  denotes  either  of  two    and  in  Lucan  (i.  132) : — 

wa,,  of  being  woanded.]  «  Totus  popularibus  aaris 

.  v^:„-  '  T*         T^"  '".'^"^]        ImpeUi  plauBuque  sui  ^dere  theatri." 

•  Nescia'  seems  to  mean  *  unconscious  of,  r       r  i  o 

becauae  *  iudifferent  to '  the  disgrace  of  re-  Compare  for  the  sentiments  C.  iv.  9. 39  sqq. 

jection,  which,  if  disgraceful  to  any,  is  not  25.  Est  etfideli  tuta  silentio']  Simonides, 

so  to  the  virtuous,  but  to  those  who  reject  in  the  same  poem  (Bergk  says,  p.  767)  firom 

them.    Dillenbr.  interpi^ets  otherwise,  that  which  the  former  quotation  comes  (v.  14 

the  virtuous  do  not  seck  honours,   and  n.),  says — 

therefore  do  not  know  the  ^scredit  of  de-  ^„,  ^^       5,  i^i,s„„,    4 

feat;   but  that  is  contrary  to  fact,  and  '  r    » 

thcrefore  not  likely  to  be  Horace's  mean-  which  words  Augustus  was  acquainted  with 

ing.  and  approved.     When  Athenodorus  was 

18.  Intaminath']  This  word  has  not  been  about  to  leave  his  camp  he  embraced  the 

fonndelsewhere.  Like'contaminatus,"atta-  emperor  and  said,  "O  Caesar,  whenever 

minatu8,'itisderivedfromtheobsoleteword  thou  art  wroth,  say  uothing,  do  nothing, 

'tauiino,'andcontainstheroot 'tag'of 'tan-  till  thon  hast  gone  over  in  thy  mind  the 

go '  as  '  integer'  does.     *  In-contaminatis'  twenty-four    letters    of    the    alphabet." 

is  the  reading  of  a  few  MSS.    H.  Stcphens  Whercupon  the  omperor  took  him  by  the 

(Diat.   iL   1)   sa^^s,    *'Ex  quam   plurimis  hand  and  said,  "  I  have  need  of  thee  still ;" 

manuscriptis  exemplaribus  afferri  videmus  and  he  detained  him  a  whole  year,  saying, 

'  incontaminatis,' "  which  is  perhaps  not  "  Silence  too  hath  its  siafe  reward."    (Plut. 

true.   Cruquius  adopts  it  in  his  text  (Orelli  Apophthegm.  Reg.  et  Imper.  Caesar.  Aug. 

says  "e  Codd.,"  but  I  think  he  is  mistaken,  7.)    Secrecy  is  a  sign  of  good  faith,  and 

for  Cruquius  notices  none  in  his  oommen-  not  an  easy  one  to  practise.    Horace's  in- 

tary,  where  he  has  'intaminatis'),  and  his  dignation  is  levelled  against  the  breaking 

Scholiast  hnd  the  same  reading.   The  other  of  faith  generally,  and  the  divulging  of  the 

Scholiasts  had  '  intaminatis,'  which  is  the  secrets  of  Ceres  (whose  rites,  however,  it 

reading  of  all  the  editions  I  have  seen,  ex-  appears  were  only  attended  by  women)  is 

ct>pt  those  of  Cunningham  and  Sanadon.  only  mentioned  by  way  of  illustration. 

Lambinus  and  Bentley  edit  this,  bnt  pre-  Doering  suggests,  by  way  of  accounting  for 

fer  the  other ;  but  the  latter  sufficiently  the  introduction  of  this  particular  virtue, 

answers  his  own  and  the  only  argument  that  some  notorions  act  of  treacher^'  is 

against  the  received  reacUng,  by  asking,  referred  to  indirectly.    But  the  introduc- 

"Are  there  not  other  words  in  Horace,  tion  of  that  virtue  does  not  require  an 

Cicero,  and  others,  which,  through  the  loss  apology.    There  are  few  moral  qualities 

of  so  many  writers,  we  iind  nowhere  else?"  that  can  be  said  to  take  preoedence  of  it. 
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Solvat  phaselon ;  saepe  Diespiter 

Neglectus  ineesto  addidit  integmm.  30 
Raro  antecedentem  scelestum 
Deseruit  pede  Poena  claudo. 

It  18  the  basis  of  fiiendship,  as  Cicero  says,  oonfirmation  of  it.    Ritter  who  reads  'fra- 

and  without  it  eociety  cannot  exist.  (Com-  gilemque*  sa^^s  that  'sub  iisdcm  trabibas' 

pare  S.  i.  4.  84  n.)     It  is  possible  that  means  '  in  eadem  nave  sive  firma  sive  non 

Horace  had  heard  Augustus  repeat  his  firma/  and  that  the  idea  of  dangcr  is  in- 

favourite  axiom.     Mitsch.    quotes   Calli-  creased  by  the  words   'fragilemque  pha- 

machus  (Hymn.  ad  Cer.  118):  selon/  for  the  'phaselus'  is  a  Hght  and 

.  /              X     a        i.   \   ^/\—   «-   -^.  lonar  vessel,  which  is  easily  broken.     If 

Aduar€p  fiii   rT)vos    iuol   ^l\os   os   ffoi  „  ^                 j.     n  i.v'     v                i.    *  i 

r      0ii                    r-    -r  Horace  meant  all  this,  he  was  a  tasteless 

rf   "^IJ  3  ^   Y  ff  trifler.    But  the  poet  means  that  he  would 

71  fiti      fi    oixo  .  ^^^  j.^^  under  the  same  roof  with  such  a 

Euripides  (Elect.  1354)  has :  man,  and  he  would  not  sail  with  him ;  and 

«        £»     ->       »  \   a^\j^.  80  it  is  indifferent  whether  he  says  'and' 

.«™,  i8.K«.  M-^'»'  e«M^«.  or  '  or/  though  «ccorfing  to  the^MS.  evi- 

This  way  of  speaking  seems  to  have  been  a  poetical  representation  of  the  danger  of 

proverbial.    Compare  Aesch.  S.  c.  T.  602  navigation.]    In  respect  to  '  Diespiter '  see 

sqq.    There  were  no  mysteries  among  the  C.  i.  34.  5  n. 

Romans  corresponding  to  the  Eleusinian  or  82.  Deseruitpede  Poena  chxudo]  Aesch. 

any  of  the  other  Gk^k  Mv(rr^pia.     But  Agam.  57 :                          , 

Cicero,  anathematizing  VerrM  at  the  close  ^^^j^  turoiKf^y,  6mp6woiyoy 

of  his  last  oration,  speaks  of  the  ntes  of  ^^        Tapafia<ny  'Epiydy. 

Ceres  and  Libera  ("  quam  eandem  Proser-  »-          r 

pinam  vocant,"  Verr.  ii.  4.  48),  as  thoso  The  same  expression  occurs  also  in  the 

which  "sicut  opiniones  hominum  ac  reli-  Cboeph.  382, 

g^ones  ferunt  longe  maxirais  atque  occul-  ^fC  Z^O  Kdra^e^y  kfiT4fxirmy 

tissimis  caenmoniis    continentur ;      and,  {^^^pi^oivop  Ikrc^ 

though  mtroduced  from  abroad,  he  says  ^    ^^^  rXdfjiOPi  koX  nayo^py<p 

these  ntes  were  obsenred  by  the  Bomans  r  ^^^^^^  ,.  ^        r^Xurai, 

m  public  and  pnvate  with  such  exactness,  ^ 

that  they  might  appear  to  have  been  not  and  corresponds  to  vtrrep6^0opoi  in  Soph. 

imported  into  Rome  from  other  countries,  Antig.  1074^ 

but  exported  to  them  from  Bome.  ro^nvv  vt  Xafivrripfs  {Krr€po4^6poi 

28.  frasfilemve^i     'Que     is  the  MSS.  xox&ffiv^Aaov  koX  e^&v  'EpivH^s. 
reading,  but  thore  is  no  connexion  between 

'  trabibus  *  and  'phaselon :'  *  ve '  is  Bent-  Tibullus  expresses  the  sarae  (i.  9. 4),  "Sera 

le/s  'corroction,  [but  no  MS.  is  quoted  in  tamen  tacitis  Poena  venit  pedibns." 


CARMEN  III. 

About  A.u.c.  728. 

This  ode,  which  could  not  have  been  written  before  X.1T.C.  727,  when  Augustus 
received  that  name,  commends  the  virtue  of  perseverance  by  the  example  of  heroes  who 
had  secured  divine  honours  by  it.  It  cannot  be  satd  that  the  long  speech  of  Juno  bears 
very  directly  upon  the  text  supplied  by  the  two  first  stanzas.  A  prophecy  of  the  glory 
and  extent  of  the  Boman  empire  might  have  been  adapted  to  any  other  exordium,  or  have 
been  introduced  without  any  at  all.  But  it  was  necessary  for  Horace  to  diversify  his 
liomilies.    The  mention  of  Romulus  is  oontrived  to  introduce  tbe  praises  and  power  of 
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Angnstns,  and  the  speech  is  not  destitute  of  sueh  oratorical  power  as  the  case  admitted 
of.  It  also  coDtaina  indirect  exhortations  to  abstineuoe  and  contentment,  and  so  bears 
on  the  genend  scope  of  these  odes.  Saetonius,  in  his  life  of  C.  Julius  Caeaar  (c.  79), 
says  it  was  generally  reported  he  meant  to  transfcr  the  seat  of  empire  to  Alexandria 
(in  Troas  probably,  not  the  Egyptian  city)  or  to  Ilium.  Lucan  ascribes  to  him  the 
same  intention,  and  makes  him  say  (ix.  997), 

"  Bestituam  populos :  grata  vice  moenia  reddent 
Ausonidae  Fhrygibus,  Romanaque  Pergama  surgent." 


Whether  such  was  really  the  case  or  not,  it  appears  that  at  the  time  such  a  transfer  was 
not  considered  too  absurd  to  be  spoken  of.  We  know  that  the  abandonment  of  the 
mother  city  for  Veii  had  its  adyocates,  who  wcre  not  infinenced  solely  by  the  superior 
attractions  of  the  city,  but  by  dislike  to  the  institutions  of  Rome  and  to  laws  which  oould 
only  be  got  rid  of  by  such  a  change.  We  can  eauly  believe  that  in  Horace's  time  araong 
the  remedies  proposed  for  the  evils  of  the  state  some  may  have  freely  spoken  of  trans- 
ferring  the  seat  of  government  to  another  spot,  and  that  the  site  of  Troy,  the  city  of 
their  snpposed  ancestors  and  the  fountain  of  their  race,  may  bave  been  fixed  upon  for 
that  purpose.  To  meet  thc  spirit  of  avarice  in  some,  and  restlessness  in  all  that  would 
be  mixed  up  with  such  a  notion,  seems  to  have  been  Horace's  purpose.  One  of  Orelli's 
Beme  MSS.  has  this  inscription,  **  Ad  Musas  de  Augfusto  qui  in  proposito  videtur 
perseverare/'  as  if  Augustus  had  entertained  a  desire  and  iutention  like  the  above,  and 
some  commentators  have  taken  up  that  notion.  If  it  had  been  the  case,  there  is  no 
likelihood  that  Horace  would  have  taken  this  occasion  and  means  of  dissuadiug  him. 
I  believe,  as  I  said  before,  he  wrote  these  odes,  if  not  by  the  empcror^s  desire,  to  second 
his  efforts,  and  with  his  approval. 

Justin  describes  the  meeting  of  the  Boman  soldiers  with  the  people  of  the  Troad, 
when  Scipio  landed  in  Asia  in  his  expedition  against  Antiochus :  **  Cum  igitur  ab 
ntrisque  bellum  pararetur  ingressique  Asiam  Bomani  Ilium  venissent,  mutua  gratulatio 
Hiensium  ac  Romanomm  fuit;  Iliensibus  Aeneam  cetcrosque  cum  eo  duces  a  se 
profectos,  Romanis  se  ab  his  procreatos  referentibus ;  tantaque  laetitia  omnium  fuit 
quanta  esse  post  longum  tempus  inter  pirentes  et  liberos  solet.  Juvabat  Ilienses 
nepotes  suos  Occidente  et  Africa  domita  Asiam  ut  avitum  regnum  vindicare,  optabilem 
Trqjae  minam  fuisse  dicentes,  ut  tam  feliciter  renasceretur :  contra  Romanos  avitos 
Lares  nt  incnnabula  majorum,  templnque  ac  deorum  simulacra  inexplebile  desiderium 
videndi  tenebat"  (31.  8). 

ARGUMENT. 

The  npright  man  and  firm  no  terrors  can  drive  from  his  purpose.  Through  this  virtue 
Pollux,  Hercules,  Augustus,  Bacchus,  have  been  translatcd  to  the  skies.  Romulus 
Itkewise,  at  the  instance  of  Juno,  who  thus  addressed  the  assembled  gods  :  '*  Ilium 
hath  paid  the  penalty  of  the  founder's  crime.  That  impious  umpire  and  his  foreign 
stmmpet  have  overthrown  it.  But  his  beauty  is  gone ;  Priam's  perjured  house  hath 
fallen ;  the  war  our  qnarrels  protracted  is  at  an  end.  My  wrath  then  I  remit.  Let 
Mars  have  my  hated  grandson,  let  him  come  among  us:  only  let  seas  roll  between  Ilium 
and  Rome,  and  let  the  exiles  reign  where  they  will ;  let  their  Capitol  stand,  and  the 
Mede  own  their  sway ;  but  let  the  tomb  of  Priam  and  of  Paris  be  the  lair  of  bcasts. 
From  Qades  to  the  Nile  let  her  be  feared,  bnt  let  her  leam  to  despise  tbe  gold  that 
lies  bnried  in  the  ground.  Let  her  stretch  her  arms  to  the  limlts  of  the  earth,  to  the 
stormy  north  and  the  fiery  east,  but  let  her  not  dare  to  repair  the  walls  of  Troy. 
On  an  evil  day  would  she  rise  again :  thrioe  let  her  rise,  thrice  should  she  fall  by 
the  power  of  Jove*s  sister  and  spouse." 

But  hold,  my  Muse,  nor  bring  down  such  themes  to  the  sportive  lyre. 
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JusTUM  et  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium^ 
Non  voltus  instantis  tyranni 

Mente  quatit  solida,  neque  Auster 
Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Hadriae,  5 

Nec  fulminantis  magna  manus  Jovis ; 
Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis. 
Impavidum  ferient  ruinae. 
Hac  arte  Pollux  et  vagus  Hercules 
Enisus  arces  attigit  igneas^  lo 

Quos  inter  Augustus  recumbens 
Purpureo  bibit  ore  nectar. 
Hac  te  merentem,  Bacche  pater,  tuae 
Vexere  tigres  indocili  jugum 

Collo  trahehtes;  hac  Quirinus  15 

Martis  equis  Acheronta  fugit, 
Gratum  elocuta  consiliantibus 
Junone  divis  :  Ilion,  Ilion 
Fatalis  incestusque  judex 

Et  mulier  peregrina  vertit  20 

1.  Juttum]  i.e.  '*  qni  jos  servat/'  Btrn^gling  forward,  and  not  of  rest; '  eni- 

5.    Dux   inquieli    turbidus    Sadriae]  bus,'  therefore,  is  no  doubt  the  best  read- 

Compare  C.  ii.  17.  19,  and  C.  i.  3. 15 :  ing.    Compare  C.  iv.  8.  29.    £pp.  ii.  1.  5 

"  Quo  non  arbiter  Hadriae  ^-  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  8. 

Maior."  ^2"  P^n^^^^o  btbtt  ore  nectarj    Some 

n«»            vi         ^x      •vi     V    i.   •   1.  j.  MSS,  have  *  bibet '  faiid  it  is  the  reading 

m.  aBsemblage  of  temble  objects  .«  hete-  «f  Reller  and   Ritter].-  but  the  prewnt 

ro^neou»  enougb,  but  the  jeventh  and  ^  ^„^  j.         than  the  futuie,  a.  iu 

eighth  verses  prcsent  a  flne  picture.    The    j,       ..  115. 

third  corresponds  with  Juvenal'8  ^^' 


„,,,,.,.  i.    X   .  "Praesentitibimaturoslargimurhonore»;*' 

" Phalans  licet  imperet  ut  sia  a  /n  •     k  qo\ 

FalsuB  et  admoto  dictet  peijuria  tauro  "  *^°  V^-  ^^'  ^*  ^^)" 

(viii.  81).  " alteria 

6.Jkilfninantisl  This  is  not  a  word  used  '^®  "®°«^*  ^^»^^  ^®"'"-" 

by  prose-writers  of  Horace'8  dav.  The  same  The  cpithet '  purpureo  *  is  Greek  : 

may  be  said  of  *  triumphatis '  (v.  43).  irop<pvp4ov 

7.  illabatur']  Thc  Ziirich  and  one  othcr  &ir^  ffrSfjMros  ittaa  ipwiLy  irapBivos 

of  Orelli'8  MSS..  with  three  of  BontleyX  (Simonides,  72  Bergk). 

have  the  future,  and  with  'ferient.'  that  is        ^^   jf^^^^        ^,-]  cpatrfs  equis'  is  a 

the  more  regu  ar  oonstruction      [Keller  doubtfulreHdinglwhichBentlevandGesner 

has  '  mlabetur.  ]     But  see  below,  C.  iii.  p^efer.      This  tppears  to  have  been  the 

rn    rr       ^  n  t>   ai  4.'      r  -    ^'  genuiue  old  lcgeud  of  the  disappearance 

[9.  Hac  arte-]  By  the  practice  of  justice  l^  Romulus.    ^  Ovid,  Met.  xivl  ^  sqq. 

and  nnnness.    Comp.  i!<pp.  n.  1. 13. J  Fast.  ii.  495  sa. : 

10.   Enieus]     Some    good  MSS.  have  „„•     1      x  v-         •    •     u         •!_     •     • 

'innisus,'  which  reading  has  led  to  'in-  "Hmc  tonat,  hmc  missisabrumpitur  igni- 

nixus,'   the  reading  of  Acron,  who  ren-         _.^  Jp''*  aether, 

ders  it '  incumbens*    All  the  old  editions         ^^^  fiigH,rex  patnisastrapetebat  equis;" 

appear  tohave'innixu8,'andCruquiu8wa8  which  gives  some  oolour  to  the  reading 

the  first  to  adopt '  enisuB,' from  his  Blandi-  'patris,'  but  not  much.     See  Epod.  xvi. 

nian  MSS.  and  others.    The  idea  is  tbat  of  18  n. 
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In  pulverem^  ex  quo  destituit  deos 
Mercede  paeta  Laomedon^  mihi 
Castaeque  damnatum  Minervae 
Cum  populo  et  duce  fraudulento. 
Jam  nec  Laeaenae  splendet  adulterae  25 

Famosus  hospes  nec  Priami  domus 
Peijura  pugnaces  Achivos 
Hectoreis  opibus  refringit^ 
Nostrisque  duclum  seditionibus 
Bellum  resedit.     Protinus  et  graves  30 

Iras  et  invisum  nepot«m 

Troica  quem  peperit  sacerdos 
Marti  redonabo ;  illum  ego  lucidas 
Inire  sedes,  ducere  nectaris 

Succos^  et  adscribi  quietis  35 

Ordinibus  patiar  deorum. 
Dum  longus  inter  saeviat  Ilion 
Romamque  pontus  qualibet  ezsules 
In  parte  regnanto  beati ; 

Dum  Priami  Paridisque  busto  40 

[19.    inceiius]     LiteraUy,    '  michaste.'  84.  dneere  neetarW]  Many  MSS.  bnve 

Paris  was  an  adnlterer.   C.  i.  15. 19.]  '  diaoere/  and  Porpbyrion  ezplalns  it,  "as- 

21.  ex  9«o]   The  fall  c»f  Troy  was  de-  inescere  saporibns  nectaris.       Bnt  '  sno- 

termined  from  the  time  of  Laomedon^s  cns '  means  jnice,  not  flavonr,  and  to  that 

crime.  sense  '  dncere  *  is  well  snited.     Tlie  same 

23.    damnaivm]    Bentley    noniectnres  mistake  appears  in  some  of  the  MSS.  in 

'  damnatam/  lest  tbere   should  be    any  Ovid  (A.  Am.  iii.  358) :— 

donbt  wbether  Horace  meant  to  say  '  Ilion  „ ^j^^^  ^ncere  jactns 

damnatnm/  or  *  pnlverem  damnatum.'    I  ^f  sciat." 

do  not  think  tbere  can  be  any  donbt.     The 

feminine  form  *  Iliot '  oocnrs  in  Epod.  xiv.  Dillenbr.»  among  others,  has  'dlscere'  [and 

14.     [Rttter  foUows  Bentley.]  Keller.l     I  do  not  like  it  at  all,  in  tbe  fkoe 

26.  adulterae]  It  is  doubtftil  whether  especially  of  tbe  very  common  use  of  '  du< 

tbis  18  the  dative  or  genitive  case.    Doe-  cere/  in  tbis   sense  of  qnaiBng.    So  tbe 

riog  thinks  the  former ;  Orelli  the  latter.  Qreeks  nsed  IAkcik  and  ffwar,  both  of  wbich 

&.  refHnffit']  *  Repds.'  occur  in  one  verse  of  Enripides  (Cyd.  417), 

29.   ductum]    'DuoBre'  and  'trahere'  r^nr^r^,.  r*  «M«'^.r  4Xic W 
for    'prodncere'    and    'protrahere,'    are 

nsages    well    known.      [/Besedit,'    iVom  86.  quieiis  ordinihue  —  deorum]    This 

'  remdSre/  means  '  has  settled  down/  '  snb-  savonrs  of  the  Epicureanism  Horace  had 

sided/  as  in  Virgil,  G.  ii.  480;  Aen.  vi.  leamt  in  early  life;  "deos  didici  securum 

407.]  agere  ae^nim.^'   (S.i.6.101.)  pAdscribi:' 

32.  Troica]  There  is  no  anthority  for  tbe  nsnal  woid  for  expressing  addition  to  a 
'  TroTa ;'  bnt  Bentley  adopts  it  bere  and  in  list  or  roll,  as  '  adscribere  in  civitatem  or 
C.  1.6. 14 ;  also  Janiand  Fea,  tbe  way baving  civitatt/  to  enroll  a  man  as  a  citizen.] 
been  led  by  Heinsius.  There  is  mncb  scom  40.  Priami—bueto]  Priam  had  no  tomb 
in  Jnno's  langnage,  as  in  the  words  'mulier  according  to  Virgil  (Aen.  ii.  667),  bnt  we 
per^^nA,"Troicasacerdos,' 'ftctaKsinces-  need  not  qnsrrel  with  Horace  for  tbat. 
tnsque  judex,*  'exsnles.'  The  whole  plain  of  Troy,  savs  Dillenbr., 

33.  redonabo]  This  word  occurs  only  was  in  a  sense  his  tomb.    Electra  repre- 
here  and  in  C.  ii.  7.  8.  sents  Aegistbns  as  leaping  on  her  fatber's 
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Insultet  armentum  et  eatulos  ferae 
Celent  inultae,  stet  Capitolium 
Fulgens,  triumphatisque  possit 
Roma  ferox  dare  jura  Medis. 
Horrenda  late  nomen  in  ultimas  45 

Extendat  oras,  qua  medius  liquor 
Secemit  Europen  ab  Afro, 

Qua  tumidus  rigat  arva  Nilus, 
Aurum  irrepertum  et  sic  melius  situm 
Cum  terra  celat  spernere  fortior  GO 

Quam  cogere  humanos  in  usus 
Omne  sacrum  rapiente  dextra. 
Quicunque  mundo  terminus  obstitit 
Hunc  tangat  armis,  visere  gcstiens 

Qua  parte  debacchentur  ignes,  55 

Qua  nebulae  pluviique  rores.  ^ 
Sed  bellicosis  fata  Quiritibus 
Hac  lege  dico,  ne  nimium  pii 
Rebusque  fidentes  avitae 
Tecta  velint  reparare  Troiae.  60 

Troiae  renascens  alite  lugubri 
Fortima  tristi  clade  iterabitur, 
Ducente  victrices  catervas 
Conjuge  me  Jovis  et  sorore. 

gfrave,  intoxicated  with  wine  (Eurip.  Elect.  48.  riffoi  arva  J^Uts]  Tliere  is  somc 

326  sq.) : —  variety  in  the  pnnctuatiou  of  this  passage 

vMr,  »  fif^xOA,  Tfl.  l^r,,  nvrpht  *i,r„  m  the  «dition^  wtne  putting  a  ftll  «top 

i    i     r  •    .  '      _      j  a..'Z^..  -,<*«  >"«'  Nilus,  and  a  comma  at  'dextra    (v. 

iKKuyi,.»,K,yovc«>,Mp<.^K.iTi4>v.  gg).    Whether  'aurum  irrepertum/ &c., 

Compare  Epod.  xvi.  10  sqq.,  and  II.  iv.  be  taken  with  thc  preceding  stauza  or  the 

177.     ['  Bustum '  is  dcfined  by  Festus  as  /oUowingy  or  with  both,  the  connexion  is 

a  '  place  in  which  a  dead  body  is  bumt  and  this  :  '  lct  llome  extend  her  arms  as  she 

buried.'     It  is  the  participial  form  of '  bu*  will,  only  let  ber  not,  as  her  possessions 

rere/  to  bum,  as  we  infer  from  *  combuiere^'  increase,  leam  to  prize  gold  above  virtue.' 

*  combustus.']  53.  Qjticunque  mundo]  Bentley  prefers 

44.  dare  jura  Medis]  This   has  been  'quacunquo/    "quot    enim  obsecro   sunt 

seized  upon  by  one  dass  of  chronologists  mundi  termini  P "     Nobody  but   Bentley 

to  prove  the  ode  was  written  after  the  would  trouble  himself  about  Horace'8  ex- 

Parthians  had  restored  the  standards  of  prcssion,  which  is  as  intelligible  as  '  qua- 

Craasus  aud  M.  Antonius.     But  there  is  cunque.'    Several  MSS.  have 'mundi' for 

nothing  in  the  words  to  warrant  this  in-  *mundo/  and  most  have  'tanget'  for  'tan- 

ference.  8^t.'  Lambinus,  Cruquius,  and  some  other 

[46.  qua  medius  Uquor]   'Where  the  editors  have  'mundi;'  but  the  dative  is 

intervening  water  separates;'  he  means  wanted.    Orelli  prefers  'tanget'  for  the 

the  place  where  the  two  continents  ap-  preponderance  of  authority  [and  Eeller]. 

proach  nearest  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  But '  tangat '  corresponds  to  'extendat.' 

and  the  extent  of  the  Boman  dominion  is  58.  ne  nimium  pii']  See  Introduotion. 

indicated  by  the  two  extremes — the  Straits  64.  Conjuge  me  Jovis  et  sorore']  Both 

aud  tho  Kile.    Comparo  C.  ii.  2. 10.]  Horace  and  Virgil  (Aen.  i.  46)  take  thia 
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Ter  si  resurgat  munis  aeneus  65 

Auctore  Phoebo,  ter  pereat  meis 
Exeisus  Argivis,  ter  uxor 

Capta  virum  puerosque  ploret. 
Non  hoc  jocosae  conveniet  lyrae : 
Quo,  Musa^  tendis  ?     Desine  pervicax  70 

Referre  sermones  deorum  et 
Magna  modis  tenuare  parvis. 

from  Homer  (II.  xvi.  432) : —  saying,  "necessaria  est  «ane  baec  emenda- 

'HpflP  Zh  Tcpoaiu^,  Koaiyyirrny  &\ox6y  tio '  nusquam  enim  aeneus  tnsj^labon  apud 

ly. j                                  #    •    »          yv  veteres  poetas  invenias  (nisi  forte  ubi  prave 

ediderunt  pro  '  aereus '),  sed  ubique  est  aut 

65.  mvrus  cteHetulIlomce  is  partial  to  *  aeneus  *  aut  *  aenus.' " 

thia  epitbet.      See  Epp.  i.  1.  60 :    *  Hic  66.  Auctore  Fhoebo^    Bentley    would 

mnms  a^neus  esto;*  and  C.  iii.  9. 18;  and  like  to  cbange  'auctore'  into  'structore/ 

16. 1.    It  means  no  morc  tban  strenfrth  but  would  not  object  to  *  ductore/  bccause 

and  stability.    Gellius  (ii.  3)  says  it  was  Horace  says  elsewbere, 

written    'ahenus,'    tbe     aspirate    beinir  „ ^i.:««^  j.,-**^- 

*. j      j   •     Ti!'  •       •i.i  1  potiore  ductOB 

mtroduced  m    this   as    m    otbpr   words        wta  mnros  •" 

which  he  mentions  for  no  otber  reason  ' 

"nisi  nt  iirmitas  et  vigor  vocis  quasi  qui-  and  Virgil  says  (Acn.  i.  423),  '  pars  ducere 

basdam  nervis  additis  intenderetur."   But  muros.'     Horace   migbt  as  properly  say 

as  he  appliea  the  same  remark  to  *  onera/  *  anctore  Pboebo/  as  Virgil  *  Troiae  Cyn- 

'  onastum/    '  lacruma '  (which  he  writes  tbius  auctor '  (G.  iii.  36). 

'lachryma'),   we  must  suppose  tbat  the  69.  Non   hoc  iocosae  convenief]    Tbo 

MSS.  be  ibllowed  were  none  of  tbe  best.  MSS.  vary  greatly  in  tbese  words :  *  haec 

But  his  remark  confirms  Bentlcy's  on  S.  ii.  conveuiunt'  is  the  readitig  of  most  editions, 

3.  183,  where  he  des^rts  the  received  read-  *  hoc  conveniet '  of  raoet  MSS.,  including 

ing  '  aat  acneus»'  and  adopts  '  et  aSneas,'  the  Berne  and  BUndinian. 


CARMEN  IV. 

About  A.u.c.  728. 

Pursuing  bis  parposc,  Horace  bcre  commcnds  tbe  powcr  of  wisdom  and  Icarning  in 
flobdaing  brute  force  and  violent  passions.  If  a.xt.o.  728  be  tbe  year  in  wbich  Horace 
met  with  bis  accidcnt  (C.  ii.  13),  this  odc  could  not  bave  been  written  before  tbat  year, 
for  tbc  circnmstancc  is  referred  to  in  v.  27.  Tbc  expedition  intended  for  Britain,  but 
tumed  against  Spain,  took  place  tbat  year,  and  secms  to  Fninko  to  be  alludcd  to  in  tbe 
ninth  stanza.  A  Partbian  expcdition  was  in  contemplntion  at  tbe  same  time.  Tlie 
annsions  to  violcnt  men  unrestrained  by  the  Muses  appear  to  tbe  same  writer  to  have 
reference  to  Comelius  Gallns  and  M.  Egnatios  Rufus,  both  disaffccted  men,  tbe  former 
of  whom  destroyed  himself,  and  tbe  latter  conspired  against  Augnstus'  life,  both  in  the 
above  year  (Dion.  Cass.  liii.  23,  24).  Tbis  may  or  may  not  be  tme,  but  it  is  oonsistent 
with  tbe  notion,  which  somc  cbronologics  are  not,  that  all  tbese  six  odes  were  written 
aboat  tbe  same  time.  That  Horace  was  still  a  frequcnter  of  Baiac  appears  from  v.  24. 
But  when  he  wrote  Epp.  i.  15,  which  was  probably  composed  a.u.c.  731,  he  bad  been 
forbidden  by  the  doctor  to  go  there,  wbich  Franke  also  noticcs  as  limiting  the  date  of 
the  odc. 

l2 
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ARGUMENT. 

Come  down,  CalUope,  and  Bing  a  lofty  strain.  Is  it  a  dream,  or  am  I  wandering  in  the 
Mnsee'  grove?  I  was  a  cbild,  and  tired  with  play  I  lay  down  to  sleep  on  the  Apnlian 
hiUs.  There  doves  made  me  a  covering  of  leavesy  and  I  slept  safe^  and  men  might 
well  wonder  how  the  gods  were  present  with  me.  Yonrs  am  I,  ye  Mases,  on  the 
Sabine  hills,  at  Tibur,  at  Praenestey  or  at  Baiae.  Because  I  love  your  fountains  and 
your  choir  I  perished  not  when  the  battle  was  tumed,  nor  by  the  accursed  tree,  nor 
in  the  Sicilian  waters.  Be  ye  with  me  and  I  will  visit  the  mad  Bosporus»  the  sands 
of  the  East,  the  savage  Briton,  the  Concan,  the  Geloni,  and  the  Tanais,  nnliarmed. 
Te  refresh  Angustus  when  he  brings  back  his  weary  troops  from  the  war.  Mild  are 
yonr  counsels,  and  in  peace  is  your  deiight.  We  know  how  that  bold  giant  band 
struck  terror  into  the  heart  of  Jove ;  bnt  what  was  their  strength  against  the  aegis 
of  Pallas  ?  'Twas  that  which  drove  them  back,  thongh  Vulcan  too,  and  Jnno,  and 
Apollo  with  his  bow,  were  there.  Brute  force  falls  self-destroyed  :  the  gods  detest 
violence,  but  tempered  strength  they  promote :  let  Gyas  be  my  witness,  Orion  the 
seducer,  Earth  mouming  for  her  sons,  Aetna  with  ever-bnming  and  unconsuming 
ilaroe,  the  vulture  of  Tityus,  and  the  chains  of  Peirithous. 

Descende  caelo  et  dic  age  tibia 
Regina  longum  Calliope  melos, 
Seu  voce  nunc  mavis  acuta^ 
Seu  fidibus  citharaque  Phoebi. 
Auditis^  an  me  ludit  amabilis  6 

Insania  ?  Audire  et  videor  pios 
Errare  per  lucos  amoenae 

Quos  et  aquae  subeunt  et  aurae. 
Me  fabulosae  Vulture  in  Apulo 
Altricis  extra  limen  Apuliae  lo 

Ludo  fatigatumque  somno 

Fronde  nova  puerum  palumbes 

2.  lon^um']  This  seems  to  mean  a  sus-  of  the  Apennines  that  bore  the  name  'Yul- 

tained  and  stately  song.    There  is  a  little  tur/  was  partly  in  Apulia  and  partly  in 

likeness  between  this  opening  and  a  frag-  Lucania.     It  is  still  caJled  Monte  Voltore. 

ment  of  Alcman  (29  Beigk) :  —  Venusia,  Horace's  birth-place,  was  near  the 

Mfi^  «7«  KaXXL^a,  06y€,r,p  Ai6s,  bonndary  of  those  provinces,  whence  he 

fy^  ipar&y  iirii^p,  M  «'  Wov  S"»  ^^  o^  u  "  '"'"^-  though  elsewhere 

Ziu^oy  KtiX  xapUyra  rieu  xopL  (^-  "•  1-  ^4)  he  says  it  is  donbtftil  whether 

^  he  was  an  Apuhan  or  a  Lncaman.    Bentley 

4.  eitharaque]  The  balance  of  authority  proposes   to  read  *  nutricis  extra  limina 

is  infiivourof  've,*  but  thesense  is  against  sedulae,'   taking    «nutricis*  literally,  for 

it.    There  is  no  opposition  between  'ci-  which  word  he  has  authority ;  but  'sedu- 

thara '  and  <  fidibus.'    They  mean  the  same  ke'  is  his  own  invention.     [As  the  first 

thing.    Bentley,   as  nsual,    prefers  've,'  syllable  in 'Apulus/ and 'Apiuia' are  sup- 

[and  Keller  and  Ritter,]  which  got  into  posed  to  be  idways  long,  and  the  second 

the  MSS.  probably  irom  a  carelee»  refer-  short,  there  are  two  faults  in  '  Apnliae.' 

ence  to  *  seu.'  The  ezception  *  Apulia,'  S.  i.  6.  77,  is  ex- 

9.  fabulosae]  The  Scholiasts  take  this  plained,  says  Ritter,  by  the  'n '  being  <  in 

with  'altricis,'  bnt  it  clearly  belongs  to  arsi,  natura  litterae  liquidae  adiutus ;' but 

'  palumbes '  the  '  storied  doves,'  as  '  iabu-  the  length  of  the  '  n '  might  be  ezplained 

losus  Hydaspes'  (C.  i.  22.  8).    The  range  in  the  same  way  here.     However,  there 
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Texere^  mirum  quod  foret  omnibus^ 
Quicunque  eelsae  nidum  Aeherontiae 

Sdtusque  Bantinos  et  arvum  1 5 

Pingue  tenent  bumilis  Forenti^ 
Ut  tuto  ab  atris  corpore  viperis 
Dormirem  et  ursis,  ut  premerer  sacra 
Lauroque  collataque  myrto^ 

Non  sine  dis  animosus  infans.  20 

Vester^  Camenae^  vester  in  arduos 
Tollor  Sabinos^  seu  mihi  frigidum 
Praeneste  seu  Tibur  supinum 
Seu  liquidae  placuere  Baiae. 
Vestris  amicum  fontibus  et  choris  25 

Non  me  Philippis  versa  acies  retro, 
Devota  non  exstinxit  arbos^ 
Nec  Sicula  Palinurus  unda. 
Utcunque  mecum  vos  eritis,  libens 
Insanientem  navita  Bosporum  30 

Tentabo  et  urentes  arenas 
Litoris  Assyrii  viator ; 

remains  the  difficnlty  aboat  the  first  syl-    vii.  779)  : — 

lable.    As  to  the  passage  in  Javenal,  S.  IV.    «r«^ii- ^ ^j..  ^v-    j.»   •-«    •     i. 

27. ' ApulU  vendiV^  Macleane,  2nd  ed.    "CoU"apex  medu Bubjectui  immmetarvw: 

"  Qnid  mnlta  ?"  says  Ritter,  "  pro  •  Apu-  ^^"^'  ^' 

liae'acribendam  est 'Danniae'=<Apalae/  'Sea'  ib  anderstood  after  'vester.'    Tho 

snadentibos  Duntzero  et  Paldamo."  Keller  epithet   ']iqaidae/  applied  to  Baiae,  ex- 

has  '  nutricis . . .  limina  *  Palliae/  Horaoe*s  presses  the  cleamess  of  the  atmosphere. 

nurse,  I  sappose.  His  note  shows  the  varions  (Epp.  i.  1.  83.) 

attempts  to    mend  the  verse;    some  of  [23.    Fraeneste^     'Gelida    Praeneste,' 

them  as  absurd  as  they  can  be.     See  C.  iii.  Juv.  S.  iii.  190,  because  it  was  situated 

24.  4  n.]    The  diSerence  in  the  quantity  highp  Aen.  vii.  682.    '  Tibur '  is  *  pronum/ 

of  the  first  syllable  of  *  Apulo  *  and  <  Apa-  Juv.  S.  iii.  192.] 

liae'  is  not  singular.    The  word  Sicanus  27.  Deoota—arbos']  SeeC.  ii.  13.   And 

is  used  as  three  difierent  feet.    Italus  has  as  to  Philippi,  C.  ii.  7. 9.  'Devota,'  'carsed,' 

the  first  syllable  long  or  short.  Newman.    Comp.  Epod.  xvi.  9.] 

11.  Jjttdo  fatigaiumque  »omfM\    Some  28.  Nec  Sioula  Palinurus  unda"]    Ho- 

other  woi*d  like  '  oppressum '  must  be  un-  raoe's  escape  from  shipwreck  off  Cape  Pa- 

derstood  for  '  somno.'    It  is  a  trauslation  linurus  is  nowhere  else  reUited ;  and  his 

of  Kcmdrij^  iZlhiK^ts  iiZh  nai  thry<p  (II.  z.  biographers  have  bcen  much  perplexed  as 

98).    Acherontia,  Bantia,  and  Forentum  to  the  period  of  his  life  to  which  it  ought 

were  ncighbouring  towns,  and  stiU  retain  to  be  referred.    A  suggestion  which  has 

their  names  ander  the  forms  Acerenza,  been  pretty  confidently  put  forth  (Class. 

Banzi,  Forenza.     Stories  such  as  Horace  Mus.  ii.  205),  thnt  Horace  was  with  the 

has  here  invented  for  liimself  are  told  of  ezpedition  agunst  Sez.  Pompeius,  A.ir.o. 

Stesichorus,     Pindar,    Aeschylus,    Plato.  718,  in  which  many  vessels  were  lost  off 

That  which  Pausanias  (iz.   23)  tells  of  Cape  Palinurus,  is  inconsistent  with  the 

Pindar  is  veiy  like  this.  silence  which  Horace  always  maintaius  on 

[13.  quodforef]  <  To  be  a  wonder.']  the  subject,  and  it  is  most  improbable. 

17.  Ut — dormirem']   This  is  connected  Acron'8  oomment  is  of  no  value :  "  Bede- 

with  '  mirum ;' '  how  1  slept.'  untem  se  Horatius  de  Macedonia  pericli- 

22.  Tollor]  Ovid  oses  the  word  (Met.  tatum  dicit."    '  Sicula  unda'  for  the  Tus- 
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Visam  Britannos  hospitibns  feros 

Et  laetum  equino  sanguine  Concanum^ 

Visam  pharetratos  Gelonos  35 

Et  Seythicum  inviolatus  amnem. 
Vos  Caesarem  altum^  militia  simul 
Fessas  cohortes  addidit  oppidis, 
Finire  quaerentem  labores 

Pierio  recreatis  antro.  40 

can  Sea  is  an  nnnsnal  limitation.     Itmust  nais,  Don.] 

not  be  oonfonnded  with  Mare  Siculnm.        38.  culdidW]    The  MSS.  appear  to  bo 

Valinurns  on  the  westem  coast  of  Lucania  ahnost  equally  divided  betwecn  this  rcad- 

is  Capo  di  Palinuro.  ing  and  two  others,  '  abdidit '  and  '  reddi- 

31.  urentes']  There  is  a  reading  *aren-  dit;*  and  Bentley,  with  Fea  and  Meineke, 

tes.'     Acron  read  '  urentes,'  as  it  appears.  preferg  the  last.      In  A.u.c.   729,   afler 

Fourof  Orelli^sbest  MSS.,  withthe  Leiden  the  conquest  of  the  Salassi  (Livy,  Epit. 

of  the  tenth  century,  have  the  same.     Ue  135  and    Dion   Cassius  liii.  25),  Augus- 

prefers  it  as  less  otiose,  and  bccause  all  tus  assigned  their  territory  to  some  of  the 

sands  are  dry,  but  all  do  not  burn  as  the  praetorian   troops,   and  thero  they   built 

Syrian  beach  does.     Therc  is  not  much  in  Augusta  Praetoria  (Aosta),  and  about  the 

this  argument.    The  participle  of  a  tran-  same  time  lands  were  assigned  to  others 

sitive  verb  is  not  commonly  used   as  an  in  Lusitania,  on  which  they  built  Augusta 

epithet  by  Horace;  and  if  'urentes'   is  Emerita  (Merida).      'Reddidit'  may   be 

neuter,  it  is  not  less  idlc  thnn  *  arentes,'  right,  but  '  addidit '  is  a  word  nscd  in  a 

which  Bentley,  Lambiniis,  aiid  Cruquius  like  case  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  xiii.  31)  :  "  Co- 

prefer.    Authority  is  iu  favour  of  *  uren-  loniae  Capua  atque  Nuceria  additis  vete- 

tcs,'  but  on  their  own  merits  it  would  be  ranis  flrmatac  sunt."    It  also  comes  nearer 

hurd  to  decide  bctween  the  two  words.  to 'abdidit,' which  Isthereadingof  allthe 

'  Litoris  Assyrii,'  Orelli  says,  may  mean  Scholiasts,  who  explain  it  of  the  soldiers 

eithcr  the  deserts  east  of  Syria,  in  which  beiug  sent  to  i^dnter-qnarters.     I  have  no 

Paluiyra  is  sitnated,  or  the  Syrian  coast.  faith  in  this  reading,  and  believe  it  to  be 

*  Litoris '  can  hardly  mean  any  thing  but  a  corruption  of '  addidit.'   Dillenbr.  thinke 

the  latter.    See  note  on  C.  ii.  11.  16.  'abdidit'  mnch  the  best:  "mirifioe  con- 

[Kitter  says  that  the  'Assyrium  litus'  junctus  cum  finiendis  veteranomm  mili- 

means  tlie  shorc  of  the  Persian  gulf,  to  tum  laboribus."    The  truth   lies,  in  my 

which  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire  ex-  opinion,  between  '  rcddidit '  and  *  addidit.' 

teuded ;  a  most  forced  uud  absurd  expla-  [Kellcr  and  Ritter  have  'abdidit.'] 
nation.]  40.  Pierio  recreaii»  antro']  Suetonius, 

33.   Visam   Brilannos']   Our  ancestors  in  his  lifeofAugnstus  (84,85),  relatesthat 

had  a  bad  name.     St.  Jcrome  says  he  saw  he  foUowed  literary  pursuits  with  great 

a  tribe  in  Gaul,  the  Atticoti,  of  Hritish  seal,  and  dabbled  in  poetry.     He  could  not 

origin,  eating  human  fiesh  (Orelli's  note).  have  had  much  time  for  such  pursuits  when 

The  stories  of  their  human  sacrifices  are  this  ode  was  written,  but  he  raay  have  said 

too  authentic  to  be  doubted.    See  Tacitus  enough  to  let  it  be  seen  that'  he  desircd 

(Ann.  xiv.  30),  where  he  says  of  them,  leisure  to  foUow  them. 
'*  cruore  captivo  adolere  aras  et  hominum        41.  Vos  lene  consilium]   The  pennlti- 

libris  consulere  deos  fas  habebant."    Virgil  mate  vowcl  coalesces  with  the  next,  as  in 

(Oeorg.  iii.  463)  relates  of  the  Geloni  that  '  principium  '  (iii.  6.  6).     *  Alfenius '  (S.  i. 

thoy  ate  chccse  dipped  in  horses*  blood.  3.130).     *  Nasidieni '  (S.  ii.  8. 1).     So  Vir- 

Whether  the  Concani,  who  were  a  Canta-  gil  says  (Aen.  i.  73) :  "  Connubio  jungam 

brian  tribe,   did  the    same    is  doubtful.  stabili."    This  appears  to  be  no  more  than 

Horace  pcrhaps  got  his  idca  from  Virgil,  a  gcncral  commendation  of   the   Muses. 

and  Silius  copied  Horacc  (iii.  3G0) : —  <  Ye  give  pcaceful  oounsel  and  rejoice  in 

"  Nec  qui  Massageten  monstrans  feritate  P^^°?  ^r  ^^^  y«  ^  gentle  (almae) ' 

parentem  [or*holpnig,  *  beneficent.'] 

Comipedis  fusa  satiaris,  Concane,  vena."  ^-  manasimmanemque iurmam]  The 

^  wars  of  thc  Titancs  (with  UranuH),  the 

[Tho  *  Scy thicus  amnia '  may  be  the  Th-  Gigantes,  the  Aloiduc,  Typhon  or  Typhofcus 
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Yos  lene  eonsilium  et  datis  et  dato 
Gaudetis  almae.     Scimus^  ut  impios 
Titanas  immanemque  turmam 
Fulmine  sustulerit  caduoo, 
Qui  terram  inertem,  qui  mare  temperat  45 

Ventosum^  et  urbes  regnaque  tristia 
Divosque  mortalesque  turbas 
Imperio  regit  unus  aequo. 
Ma^um  illa  terrorem  intulerat  Jovi 
Fidens  juventus  homda  brachiis^  £0 

Fratresque  tendentes  opaco 
Pelion  imposuisse  Olympo. 
Sed  quid  Typhoeus  et  validus  Mimas^ 
Aut  quid  minaci  Porphyrion  statu, 

Quid  Rhoetus  evolsisque  truncis  55 

Enceladus  jaculator  audax 

(witb  Zens),  are  all  mixed  up  togetber  in  Cioero'8  definitton  (Tasc.iii.7)}"Quiforti8 

the  description  which  follows.    Virgil  has  est  idem  est   fidens,  qaoniam  confidens, 

given  a  description  (Georg.  i.  279  sqq.)  mala  loquendi  consuetudine,  in  vitio  poni* 

where  the  Titans   (Coeus  and   lapetus),  tur.''     So  Horace  describcs  Persius  as  a 

Typhon  and  theAloYdae,  nrebrought  toge-  nian  *'  confidens  tumidusque"  (S.  i.  7.  7). 

ther  with  little  distinction.     But  neitlicr  Silias  bas  (Pun.  ii.  154),  **  Sed  fisus  latis 

Horace  nor  Vii^l  was  writing  a  m,ytholo-  bumeris  et  mole  juvcntae."    The  brothers 

gical  hii»tory,   and  in  this  description  of  llorace  speaks  of  wero  Otus  and  l^phialtes, 

Horace  there  is  great  power.    Aeschylus  the  sons  of  Alocus,  whose  ezpluit  of  piliug 

(P.  V.  358)  :  Pelion  on  Ossa  in  their  attack  upon  Olym- 

iAA'  ^KB^y  ain^  Zvphs  iypvryop  fi4\05  P^  (of  which  legend  some  have  not  failed 

icaraifid^s  M.pavvhs  UiryLy  ip\6ya,  ^  »««  ^^«  «"P*^  ^?  lll^  huMing  of  Babel. 

•^  T     f  »  — ggg  ^jjjj  iiotes  of  Myrcillus  and  Famen 

where  iraTafi3^Ti)sexp1ains 'caduco.'     (See    on   Ovid,  Met.    i.   151.   155,   Burmann'8 
C.  ii.  13. 11.)  quarto  edition)  is  first  mentioned  by  Homer 

[45.  inertetn]  Comp.  *  bruta  tellus,'  C.     (Odyss.  xi.  814)  : — 

1.34.9.]                   .,.„,,                ,,  "Oa-aav  iir*  Ov\6fiir<p  lAifJLOtrav  $4fji€v,  aif- 

46.  urbesj   -For  this  Bentlcy  unautho-  ^^  ^^»  "oo-o-» 

rized  snbstitutes  '  urobras.'     A  distinction  n/iAiov  iyvoai^pvXXoVy  !•    ohpwhs  ififia- 

is  drawn  by  some  between  *  temperat '  and  ^^,  ^1--^ 

*  regit,'  as  if  one  only  applied  to  inanimate  '        ,         . 

objects,  the  other  to  gods  and  meo.    But  ^irg.  (Georg.  i.  280) :— 

there  is  no  such  distinction  in  C.  i.  12. 15,  "  Et  coiyuratos  caelum  rescindere  fratres, 

where  •  temperat '  govems  'res  homiuum  Ter  sunt  conati  imponere  Pelio  Ossam 

ac  Deorum,'  as  well  as   *  mare  ac  terras  Scilicet,  atque  Ossae  frondosum  imponere 

mundumque.'  Olyinpum," 

50.  I^dens  JuveniM    horrida-]     Orelli  ^y^^^    «frondosum'    explains     Horace'8 

prcfers  taking  *homda    with  •  brachiis.  .opaco.'    Ovid  (Fasti,  iii.  441)  inverts  the 

I  thmk  it  shoiUd  be  taken  as  an  epithet  of  ^^5^^^  ^^d  puts  Pelion  uppermoet,  as  Ho- 

*juveutus,     leaving    *fidens'    to  govern  i-acedoes:-- 

'brachiis'  as  a  participle.     It  nppears  to  ..  ^     .,     *^             •     *  d  r^«  „u'^«  rk— 

be  an  imitation  of  Homer-g  x.V««r-n  «*•'-  ^^'''??  ^  ^"  t\f^l°l  ''n?   ^ 

e6r«(U.  xu.  135).    ['IIU,'  'thoBe  hor-  *"'*•    ^*    ">    '^^"^  «"»  <^'y"P"» 

rible  youth»,*  the  giants,  as  Ritter  remarks,  numo. 

of  wbom  Horace  is  now  going  to  speak.]  In  thc  fifth  book  of  thc  Fasti  (v.  35  sqq.), 

'  Fidens,'  as  an  adiective,  is  u^  in  a  good  he  attributes  to  tbe  handrod-handed  giants 

Eeuse ; '  confidens    in  a  bad,  according  to  Briareus,  &c.,  the  exploit  which  the  oldest 
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Contra  sonantem  Palladis  aegida 
Possent  ruentes  ?  Hinc  avidus  stetit 
Volcanus,  hinc  matrona  Juno  et 

Nunquam  humeris  positurus  arcum^  60 

Qui  rore  puro  Castaliae  lavit 
Crines  solutos,  qui  Lyciae  tenet 
Dumeta  natalemque  silvam, 
Delius  et  Patareus  Apollo, 
Vis  consili  expers  mole  ruit  sua :  66 

Vim  temperatam  di  quoque  provehunt 
In  majus ;  idem  odere  vires 
Omne  nefas  animo  moventes. 
Testis  mearum  centimanus  Gyas 
Sententiarum^  notus  et  integrae  70 

Tentator  Orion  Dianae 
Virginea  domitus  sagitta. 

legend  assignB  to  the  Aloldae.     Thcse  vari-  iBtKficais  ravra  v6^  rt6^^€r. 

ations  are  only  wortb  noticing  as  they  help  « Lyciae  dumeta '  are  the  woods  abont  Pa- 

to  show  that  the  BomauB  set  little  value  tara,  a  town  in  Lycia,  where  ApoUo  poased 

by  theee  stories,  and  only  used  them  as  gjx  months  of  the  year  as  he  passed  the 

ornaments  of  poetry ;   and  to  prevent  stu-  other  six  at  Delos  (according  to  Servius  on 

dents  from  wasting  their  time  with  some  ^en.  iv.  144),  which  phice  Horace  means 

commentatorg  in  attempting  to  reconcile  by  « uatalem  silvam,'  i.  e.  the  woods  on 

statements  which  are  not  reconcileable.—  Mount  Cynthus.     Herodotus,  speaking  of 

Typhofius  (Tw^weiJj)  warred  with  Zeus  on  the  similarity  in  one  particuUir  of  the  wor- 

his  own  account.     Mimas  and  Rhoetus  ^\^\^  of  Belus  at  Babylon  and  Apollo  at 

were  giants.    Mimas  was  also  the  name  of  Patara,  alludes  to  this  division  of  the  god's 

aCentaur;  andthenameof  Rhoecus,  who  presence  (i.  182):  KaT<£ir«p  4v  UarApQun 

was  also  a  Centaur,  has  by  some  editors  ^^s  AvKi-ns   ^  irp6iuufris  rov  dtov,   «ir»iv 

been  substituted  for  Rhoctus  here  and  in  y4yrir€U'  oh  y^  £v  a4c(  iffri  xp^o^V'^^ 

C.  ii.  19.  23  n.     Porphyrion  and  Ence-  ahr6ev  irtiiy  «i  ytyrirai  ic.tA. 

ladus  wereof  thesamefamily.  [61.  lavU^   The  fbrm  MavCre'  occurs 

58.  avidiui]    Blomfield   (Gloes.    Aesch.  only  in  the  Odes  and  Epodcs.    In  the 

P.  V.  376)  makes  'avidus'  a  mere  oma-  Satires    and   Epistles  Horace  uses  both 

niental  epithet,  so  that  *  avidus  Vulcanus  *  «lavSre '  and  *  lavare.'   Ritter.] 

is  like  •  ignis  edax.'    I  think  that  «avidus'  57.  idem  odere  viret]    This  seems  to 

means  'avidus  pugnae,'  as  in  Virg.  (Aen.  be  taken  from  Euripides  (Hel.  903),  iiLuru 

xii.  430),  "  Ille  avidus  pugnae  suras  inclu-  y^  5  eebj  r^v  0iay.    ['  Vires '  means  *  vio- 

serat  auro."    Tacitus  puts  the  word  abso-  lent    persons,'  as    Ritter  well    observes. 

lutely  (Ann.  i.  51), "  Caesar  avidaa  legiones  *  Vis'  and  *  vim '  are  abstract,]  Respecting 

quatuor  in  cuneos  dispertit."     In  enume-  the  name  '  Gyas,'  seo  C.  ii.  17. 14  n.    *  In- 

rating  the  principal  gods  who  assisted  Zeus  teger '  is  ^uivalent  to  *  intactus,'  and  in- 

in  the  battle,  Horaoe  means  that,  although  volves  the  same  rxwt  (C.  iii.  2. 18  n.).  'Ten- 

they  were  present,  it  was  Pallas  to  whom  tator '  is  not  elsewhere  used  for  a  seducer. 

the  victory  was  mainly  owing;  otherwise  it  is  taken  from  the  Greek  wupav,  which 

the  force  of  his  aigument  is  lost.    The  Timaeus  (Lex.  PUton.)  exphdns  thus :  irci- 

description  of  ApoUo  combines  his  various  pQyra'  ir€ipd(oyra  Siik  \6y»v  waiBa  l^  yv- 

places  of  abode,  as  Pindar  does  in  Pyth.  i.  yatKo^  where  see  Ruhnken's  note.  Tibullus 

39  sq.,  which  lines  Hermann  thinks  a  blot    nses  the  verb  (i.  3.  78) : 

on  the  poem,  I  do  not  know  why.  „  j^^^^  Junonem  tentare  Ixionis  ausi 

a6ki€  «al  AdXov  iivtUrffcov  ♦oiiSc  napvaeov  Versantur  cderi  noxia  membra  rote." 

T«  Kpdvav  KairraKiav  ^iKictv  See  Muretus  on  this  passage. 
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Injecta  moDstris  Terra  dolet  suis 
Maeretque  partus  fulmine  luridum 

Missos  ad  Orcum ;  nec  peredit  75 

Impositam  celer  ignis  Aetnen^ 
Incontinentis  nec  Tityi  jecur 
Reliquit  ales^  nequitiae  additus 
Custos;  amatorem  trecentae 

Pirithoum  cobibent  catenae.  80 

74.  Imridum]    For  the  meanings  of  this  los  make  T^^pbon  or  Typhoeus  the  offender 

word,  which  is  perhaps  a  contraction  of  on  whom  Aetna  was  laid.    CallimachuB  as- 

*tivondu8,'  and  akin  to  'Uvidus/  see  For-  sigus  this  punishment  to  Enceladus,  and 

ceU.  and  C.  iv.  18. 10.  also  to  Briareus.    Which  version  Horace 

75.'  nec  peredif\  Aeschylus,  in  the  place  adopted  does  not  appear. 

qaoted  above,  speaks  of —  *  78.  nequitiete  additvs^  *  Nequitiae  *  may 

^<natxo\  ftvpbs  Unropr.s  iypliis  yydBois  meanjpropter  nequitiam'  by  aGreek  con- 

r^f  icoAAiKct^oi;  2iK,\ias  \Hvpohs  y^as,  ftruction,  or  it  may  be  put  for    nequam/ 

the  crime  for  the  cnmmal. 
Pindar  (OL  iv.  7.  Pyth.  i.  19)  and  Aeschy- 


CAEMEN  V. 

A.u.c.  728. 

There  would  seem  to  have  been  generally  prevalent  a  feeling  of  sor^ness  and  im- 
patience  under  the  disgrace,  so  loug  unredeemed,  of  the  reverses  sustained  in  Asia  by 
the  Boman  arms  under  M.  Crassus  and  M.  Antonius;  and  this  feeliug  it  appears  to  be 
Horace'8  purpose  in  this  ode  to  allay,  and  to  discourage  any  hope  or  desire  for  the  retum 
of  the  Parthian  prisoners.  This  desire  Horace  seems  to  impute  to  a  degenerate  spirit, 
and  the  story  of  Regulus  is  introduced  apparently  to  caU  back  men'8  minds  to  the 
■tandard  of  a  former  generation.  An  honourable  death,  he  tells  them,  is  better  than  a 
diBhononrable  slavery,  and  a  virtuous  fame  is  more  to  be  cared  for  than  personal  safety. 

The  usual  inscriptions,  "  In  laudem  Caesaris  Augusti/'  "  Ad  divum  Augustum/'  &c., 
do  not  represent  the  purport  of  the  ode,  though  it  is  introduced  with  a  fiattering 
prophecy  of  the  emperor^s  success  in  the  expedition  he  had  probably  just  entered  upon, 
which  was  that  noticed  in  the  last  ode. 

ARGUMENT. 

Jove  is  in  heaven ;  Augustus  shall  be  a  god  upon  earth  when  he  hath  subdued  the  Briton 
and  the  Persian.  What !  can  a  Roman  forget  his  glorious  home  and  live  a  slave  with 
the  Mede  ?  'Twas  not  thus  Regulus  acted,  when  he  saw  the  ruin  a  coward's  example 
would  bring  on  those  who  should  come  after  him ;  and  he  cried,  *'  I  have  seen  our 
standards  hung  on  Punic  waUs ;  our  freemen  bound ;  their  gates  unbarred ;  their  tields 
all  tilled.  WiU  the  ransomed  soldier  oome  back  more  ready  for  the  fight  ?  Ye  do  but 
add  ruiu  to  shame :  the  dyed  wool  recovers  not  its  fair  colour ;  and  so  virtue  once  lost 
cares  not  to  be  restored.  When  the  freed  hind  fights  the  captor,  the  prisoner  relcased 
shall  cope  agaln  with  his  foe,  he  who  has  cried  for  mercy  and  made  peace  for  himself 
on  the  battle-fleld :  O  shame !  O  Carthage,  exalted  on  the  fall  of  Rome !"  Then  ho 
pnt  away  his  wife  and  his  children ;  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  ground ;  strengtbened 
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the  waTering  minds  of  the  fatbera ;  and  departed  among  weeping  friends  a  noble 
ezile.  And  though  he  knew  the  tonneuts  that  awaited  him,  he  pnt  aside  his  troopa  of 
friends  as  calmly  as  if  he  were  going  dowu  to  his  home  at  Venafrnm  or  Tarentnm. 

Caelo  Tonanfcem  credidimus  Jovem 
Keg^nare :  praesens  divus  habebitur 
Augustus  adjectis  Britannis 
Imperio  gravibusque  Persis. 
Milesne  Crassi  conjuge  barbara  5 

Turpis  maritus  vixit  et  hostium, 
Pro  curia  inversique  mores ! 
Consenuit  socerorum  in  armis 
Sub  rege  Medo  Marsus  et  Apulus, 
Anciliorum  et  nominis  et  togae  lo 

Oblitus  aetemaeque  Vestae, 
Incolumi  Jove  et  urbe  Roma  ? 

1.  Cculo  Tonantem]   Orelli  docs  right  Antonius,  *<  Sequitnrqne  (ne&s)  Aegyptia 

to  take  'regnare'  with  *caelo/  making  'To-  coujux"  (Aeu.  viii.  688).   The  diagracelay 

nantem'  absolute.     'Credidimus'  has  the  in  their  intermarrying  with  those  who  not 

common  force  of  the  aorist.     [Ritter  ex-  only  had  not  'counubium'  with  Rome,  but 

plains  it  'I  have  bcgun  to  believe/  and  were  hcr  enemies.  [liitter  makes 'conjugc' 

compares   C.   i.   34.]     *  Praeseus/   which  depend  on  '  turpis.'     It  is  difficult  to  say 

Dillenbr.  takes  in  the  sensc  noticed  on  C.  which  explanation  is  right.]. 
i.  35.  3,  is  obviously  'praesens  iu  terris/         7.  Pro  curia  inversique  mores']   Orclli 

as  opposed  to  '  caelo.'  says  *  pro '  "  est  demirantis  cum  indigna- 

3.  adjeciis']  This  means  'when  he  shall  tioue."     It  expresses  vehemenoe  varying 

have  added.'     It  cannot  mean,  as  some  according  to  circumstanccs.  It  is  foUowed 

understand  it,  who  place  the  date  of  the  by  tlie  nominative  or  accusative.    In  the 

oileaftertherecoveryofthestandardafirom  comuion   exclamation   "pro  denm   homi- 

Phraates,  *  because  he  has  added.'    That  numque  fidcm  V*  the  accnsative  is  uscd. 

would  be  an  assertion  that  Augustus  had  (See  Long^s  note  on  Cic.  Divin.  in  Caecil. 

invaded  and  bubdned   Britain,  which  he  3.) 

never  did,  though  Strabo  says  (iv.  p.  200)        8.  in  armis']  Jani  quotes  one  MS.  which 

that  mauy  of  the  native  chiefs  had  sent  has  <arvis/ana  Beutley  adopt«itafterTan. 

embassicii  to  secure  his  friendship.  Horace*s  Faber,  and  Heinsiua.     But  we  may  sup- 

object  seems  to  be  to  divert  men'8  atten-  pose  that  the  Roman  prisoncrs  served  in 

tiou  from  tlie  Parthian  prisoners  and  past  the  Parthian  armies.  As  slaves'they  would 

defeatto  new  objects  of  hope  and  ambition,  be  forced  to  do  so,  and  they  might  do  it 

underthcguidanceof  Angustus.  [Oravibus  willingly,  as  Labienus  did,  who  was  not  a 

Persis :  comp.  C.  i.  2.  22  aud  note.]  prisoner.    Horace  at  least  makes  it  appear 

5.  Milesne  Crassi']  It  was  about  twenty-  they  did  so. 
eight  years  since  the  disastrous  campaign  of        10.  Anciliorum]     This  genitive,  from 

Crassu8,whenabout  10,000  Romansoldiers,  'ancile,'  is  anomalous.     Forcellini  points 

and  several  eagles,  were  left  in  the  hands  of  out  a  similar  irregularity  in  *  Satnmalio- 

the  Parthians.    Orelli  suys  Horace  does  uot  rum,'    and    Orelli    adds    *  sponsaliorum.' 

allude  to  M.  Antonius'  lossos  in  the  same  Horace  coUects  thc  most  distmguished  ob- 

quarter  cighteen  years  aft^rwaixls,  partly  jects  of  a  Roman'8  reverence,  his  name,  his 

becanse  it  wonld  have  been  indelicate  to-  citizenship  (togae),  the  shield  of  Mars  only 

wards  Angustus,  and  partly  because  of  his  to  be  lost,  and  the  flre  of  Vesta  only  to  be 

aifection  for  his  son  lulus  Antonius.  extinguished,  when  Ronie  shoold  perish. 

—  conjuge  harbara  —  maritue]     Ovid  Florus  (iv.  11. 3)  says  of  M.  Antonius,  that 

uses  this  construction  (Heroid.  iv.  134):  he  w^as  "patriae,  nominis,  togae,  fascium 

•'  Et  fas  orane  facit  fratre  marita  soror."  oblitus." 
Virgil  exclaims  with  the  same  horror  of        12.  Ineolumi  Jove]  While  the  Capitol 
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Hoc  caverat  mens  provida  Reguli 
Dissentientis  oonditioDibTis 

Foedis  et  exemplo  trahentis  15 

Perniciem  veniens  in  aevum^ 
Si  non  periret  immiserabilis 
Captiva  pubes.     Signa  ego  Punicis 
Adfixa  delubris  et  arma 

Militibus  sine  caede,  dixit^  20 

Derepta  vidi ;  vidi  ego  civium 
Retorta  tergo  brachia  libero 
Portasque  non  clausas  et  arva 
Marte  coli  populata  nostro. 
Auro  repensus  scilicet  acrior  25 

Miles  redibit.     Flagitio  additis 

is  safe  where  Jove*9  temple  stoocl.    (Scho-  17.  Si  non  periret']  There  is  do  autho- 

liast.)  rity  for  the  reading  '  perireut/  which  has 

15.  exemplo  traheniis]     Horace  means  been  proposed.     The  fact  is,  that  the  two 

to  say,  that  Regulns  had  foreseen  the  dan-  first  lines  of  the  Alcaic  stanza  are  composed 

ger  to  posterity  of  a  precedent  which  should  of  two  separate  measures,  the  trochaic  and 

sanction   the   purchase  of  life  upon  dis-  dactylic ;  and  though  Horace  usually  em- 

bouourable  terms.     '  Tliis   the  far-seeing  ploys  a  spondee  instead  of  the  second  tro- 

mind  of  liegulus  guarded  against  when  hc  chee,  he  does  not  do  so  hcre,  nor  did  the 

refnsed  to  agree  to  dishonourable  condi-  Greeks  iuvariably:    see  Alcaeus   (Fr.  19 

tions,  and  drew  from  such  a  preccdent  a  Bergk),  rh  Btidrf  Kvfia  rStv  irporiptov  &vw 

presage  of  ruin  upon  gcnerations  to  come.'  'Xrtxfh  and  (Fr.  35)  oit  xp^  Kcucoia-i  Ovfioy 

*  Excmplo  trahenti '  was  the  reading  Cru-  ivirp^irrjv,  TlpoK6\lfOfify  yap  ovBkv  iurdij.evot. 

quius'  Scholiast  followcd  ("adferenti  in  fu-  21.  Derepta  vidi]  Lambinus  first  cor- 

turum  pemiciem  rei  publicae  "),  though  no  rected  'direpta'   agpiinst  all  the  MSS.  he 

M8.  coUated  in  modem  times  bas  shown  was  acquainted  witn ;  for  which  Cmquius 

thatreading.  LambinusandBentleyadopt  quarrcls  with  him,  and  thinks  'direpta' 

it,  though  the  latter  prefers  '  exempli  trn-  will  do  very  well.     The  remark  made  on 

hentis,' the  genitive  of  quality.  [Kellerhas  *diraoveo'  in  the  note  on  C.  i.  1. 13  (see 

*trahcnti.']     I  think  the  reading  I  have  also  note  on  C.  1.  17  of  this  book)  applies 

followed,  with  Orelli  and  all  the  old  edi-  equally  to 'diripio.' Thedifferenceisclearly 

tions,  and  most  of  the  modcrn,  is  correct.  marked  in  Tacitus  (Ann.  i.  20):  "Direp- 

'Si  non  periret' is  the  hypothetical  exam-  tisquo  proximis  vicis    ipsoque    Nauporto 

ple  from  which  the  apprehension  is  drawn.  quod  municipii  instar  erat,  retinentes  cen- 

Dillenbr.andothersmake 'trahentis' equi-  turiones    irrisu   et   contumeliis    postremo 

valent  to  *qui  traheret,'  'seeing  that  he  verberibus  insectantur,  praecipua  in  Aufl- 

would  by  his  cxample  bring.'  But  the  two  dienum  praefectum  castrorum  ira,  quem 

participles  coupled  by   *et'   cannot  have  dercptumvehiculosarcinisgravant."  Again 

the  signification  one  of  the  indicativc  and  (c.  23),   "  Tribunos  tamen  ac  praefectum 

tbeotlicrofthcpotentialmood.  TheGreck  castromm  extruserc;  sarcinae  fugicntium 

example  quoted  by  Dillenbr.  from  Plato'8  direptae."     'Deriperc*  js  to  puU  down  or 

Critou  (p.  48)  has  no  force  here,  inaHmuch  off,  *diripere'  (C.  i.  9.  23)  is  to  pull  in 

as  the  Greeks  were  able  by  means  of  $,v  to  pieces.  The  MSS.,  wbich  are  perhaps  unani- 

show  the  potential  or  hypothetical  bcariug  mous  in  favour  of  *direpta'  here,  favour 

of  a  participle  and  avoid  confusion.  Plato's  *deripere*    in  other  places   (see   Index). 

words  are,  rSo»  ftaZms  aTroKrivvvvray  koX  [Ritter  has  *dircpta.*] 

&va0i<io<rKOfjL€y(i>y  y*  tiv  d  otoi  re  ^(rav,  whcrc  23.  Portaxque   non  clausas']   Compare 

the  first  participle  is  equivalent  to  ol  iiro-  A.P.199:  **Etaperti3otiai)ortis."  *Marte' 

Kriyyveuri,  and  the  second  to  kvi^i(i>aKovro  belongs  to  'populata.*     Seo  C.  i.  6.  2  n. 

iy,  but  without  iy  it  could  only  signify  o\  26.  Flagitio  addUie  damnum]  Franke 

ayckfiiuCKovrai.  suggeats  that  it  may  havc  been  propose^ 
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• 

Damnum  :  neque  amiBsos  colores 
Lana  refert  medieata  fuco, 
Nec  vera  virtus  cum  semel  excidit 
Curat  reponi  deterioribus.  30 

Si  pugnat  extricata  densis 
Cerva  plagis,  erit  ille  fortis 
Qui  perfidis  se  credidit  hostibus, 
Et  Marte  Poenos  proteret  altero 

Qui  lora  restrictis  lacertis  35 

Sensit  iners  timuitque  mortem. 
Hic  unde  vitam  sumeret  inscius 
Pacem  duello  miscuit.     O  pudor ! 
O  magna  Karthago^  probrosis 

Altior  Italiae  ruinis !  40 

Fertur  pudicae  conjugis  osculum 
Parvosque  natos  ut  capitis  minor 

to  parchase  the  liberty  of  the  priaoDers.  sese  dedere'   may  occur,  will  not  prove 

Horace'8  words  are  '  ye  are  adding  mischief  against  all  the  MSS.,  the  character  c^  the 

to  disgraoe;'  and  n*om  what  foUows  it  Bcntenoederivedfromtheepithet 'perfldis,' 

would  seem  that  the  mischief  woald  arise  and  thepassage  I  have  qaoted,  that  Horace 

from  having  among  them  again  those  who  here  wrote  '  dedidit,'  which  signifies  an  nn- 

had  sank  so  low.     [But  ^damnum'  seemB  conditional  sarrender  witbout  reference  to 

to  mean  the  cost  of  red^^ming  worthless  the  perfidy  or  good  faith  of  the  enemy. 

men.]     The  words  are  like  those  of  £uri-  87.   Sie  unde  vitani]    *  He  (».  e,   the 

pides  (Rhes.  102),  coward),  not  considering  to  what  he  onght 

altrxphu  yhp  iifup  koI  ^phs  attrxH  «««^^»'-    *«  owc  his  Ijfe  (t.  c.  to  his  own  sword,  •  una 

QA     -  ^  •  j  * '    •!    T  mi  •   1  salus  victis,  Aen.  ii.  354),  oonfounds  peaoe 

30.  repont  detertorthvs^  This  has  some-    ^,j^j^  ^^^ .,' ^y^^^  j^  ^  ^^' ^^^^  DeaTOfbr 

fl"ff,^''J?*'^^^  "/  ^^''•riJr^    l"™«elf  on  the  field  of  Uttle.    \n  some 
thattraevirtaewouldnotsufferitselftobe    j^gg   Bentley  finds  the  reading  'aptins' 

r?K^^i?^         ''*^fw?''  ^-ir^^^^S"^*    for  'inscius,'and  corrects  the  whole  pas. 
I  think  he  means  that  true  virtue,  when  xi^        '  * 

it  has  once  been  lost,  docs  not  care  to  be  ^         ' 

restored  to  the  degenerate.    So  the  Scho-        „.      " timmtqae  mortem 

liast  understood  it.    "  Excidit :  scilicet  ani-  JJ*"^'  '^^®  ^*^"  sumeret  aptiua ; 

mis.    Curat  reponi :  i.  e.  restitui  ipsts  ani-  ^^^  et  dueUo  miscuit," 

mis  deterioribus,  i.  e.  minus  bonis  quam  where  the  <hinc'  and  'et'  are  his  own  in- 

prius."  (Porph.)     Acron  gives  the  same  ventions,  and  the  punctuation  is  also  his 

explanation,  and  notices  the  opposite  state-  own. 

ment  of  Vii^gU  (Aen.  ii.  867) :—  40.  AUior  Italiae  ruinie']  On  v.  52  of 

"  Quondam  etiam  victis  redit  in  praecorcUa  *^«  ^^  ^de  waa  quoted  from  Ovid  (Past. 

virtus."  i'»-   441)    «Pelion  altior  Ossa,"   'Pelion 

Orelli  adopts  this  interpretation.  ™»«^,  ^ff^.^^^  ^«^^^  ^^\,  So  here  is 

33.  Quiperjidie  ee  credidit  hoHibusl  JIT       a^T  "?^  *^''^  ^k^  ""'"?/?! 

Bentley  conjcctun»  'dedidit,'  destroying  }!^^L'^^ ^^Y^-t^''^  ^^^^  i?? 

the  foice  of  the words  'hewhi  has  trusted  lJ^%,"f?,  ^"^"^^1  ^^^'  disgracefal 

himself  to  an  enemy  not  to  be  trusted ;'  as  ^T^^"^  -f      ^  k!'  ^'^^L!f^fu*?  ^* 

C.  iii.  27.  25,  wherS  the  opposition  is  the  1L*?5!? 'f  J"7  ^  «^'"P^  ^^^  '^^' 

same.    Kentley'8  usual  method  of  arguing  cere  ae   or    ex :   as 

down  a  received  readinff,  by  citing  passages  *  Ga^aet  et  e  nostro  crescit  maerore  Cha- 

from  other  writers  where  his  own  word  raxus,* 

occurs,  is  a  mere  waste  of  labour.    Any  ^^  Heroid.  xv.  117.] 

namber  of  passagee  in  which  ^hostibus  [42.  Capiiia  minor']  «Capitit  minor'  is 
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Ab  se  removisse  et  virilem 
Torvus  humi  posuisse  voltum  : 
Donec  labantes  consilio  patres  45 

Krmaret  auctor  nunquam  alias  dato, 
Interque  maerentes  amicos 
Egregius  properaret  exsul. 
Atqui  sciebat  quae  sibi  barbarus 
Tortor  pararet ;  non  aliter  tamen  50 

Dimovit  obstantes  propinquos 
Et  populum  reditus  morantem^ 
Quam  si  clientum  longa  negotia 
Dijudicata  lite  relinqueret, 

Tendens  Venafranos  in  agros  65 

Aut  Lacedaemonium  Tarentum. 

equivalent  to  '  capite  minntus/  one  who  indnlgence  for  prisonera  of  war»  they  were 

hii8  nndo^ne  a  '  capitis  diminntio/  or  deten^ed  br  the  magnitnde  of  the  ransom 

'  deminntio/  which  is  a  change  in  a  man'8  aaked  for  Hannibal's  prisouera  from  listen- 

oondition  as  a  dtizen.    The  '  maxima  capi-  ing  to  their  envoys.   The  vacillation  of  the 

tis  deminntio'  iroplied  a  Iom  of  liberty,  senate  on  that  occasion  resembles  tbeir 

the  reduction  of  a  citizen  to  a  servile  con-  behavionr  as  Horace  represents  it  in  the 

dition.    Other  examples  of '  capitis  minor '  case  of  Regulus. 

are  uot  qnoted,  nor  is  it  easy  to  ezplain        Theauthenticity  of  thestonrof  Reeulns, 

the  construction  of  'minor'  with  a  geni-  as  far  as  ooncemH  his  interview  with  the 

tive.     The  only  tliing  like  it  is  '  minores  senate  and  his  retum,  is  not  doubted.  The 

vigintiqninque  annorum '  (Papinian.  Dig.  horrora  of  his  death  have  been  questioned. 

50.2.6.  Pand.Flor.).  Wefind'nimius'used  [Horace   followed   the    common    Soman 

thus» '  nimins  sermonis/  '  excessive  in  talk '  story.] 

(C.  ii.  12.  5  n.),  and  so  '  minor  capitis '        52.  rediiiu']  Dilleubr.  explains  the  plural 

roay  mean  '  defective  in  respect  of  bead,  to  signify  his  freqnent  attempts  to  shake 

that  is,  civil  station.']     Livy  says  the  Ro-  off  his  friends  and  retum.     It  is  rather 

mana  always  wanted  compassion  for  their  used  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  a  flnal  <m.' 
own  soldiera  taken  in  war  (xxli.  61),  "  prac-        58.  Qttom  n,  Sfc.']  Than  if  he  had  been 

ter  exemplum  civitatis  minime  in  captivoe  settling  a  dispute,  as  patroni  were  wout  to 

jam  inde  antiquitus  indulgentis,  pecuniae  do  between  their  clients,  and  was  going  to 

qnoque  snmma  homines  movit:"  i.  e.  be-  hiscountry-seatat  VenafmmorTarentum. 

sides  the  nsnal  habit  of  the  citizens,  who  (Compare  C.  ii.  6. 11.) 
firom  the  earliest  timea  showed  very  little 
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About  A.u.c.  728. 

As  the  former  odes  are  addressed  roore  to  qualtties  of  young  men,  this  refen  more 
especiaUy  to  the  vices  of  young  women,  and  so  Horace  discharges  the  promise  with 
which  this  series  of  odes  begins.  The  state  of  female  morals  at  the  time  Horace  wrote 
wafl  probably  not  so  bad  as  it  became  shortly  afterwards,  though  his  picture  is  dark 
enongh. 

In  v.  18  there  is  an  allnsion  to  the  bnttle  of  Actium,  wfaich  makes  it  evident  that 
this  ode  was  written  after  that  event.  There  is  no  clue  to  the  date  but  this,  and  we 
niay  fiiirly  assume  that  it  was  written  about  tbe  same  time  as  the  othera  of  this  set. 
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ARGUMENT. 

On  yoa  will  be  visited  your  fkthers'  gruilt,  O  Rom&ns,  unlcss  ye  shall  restore  the  worship 
and  acknowledge  the  sovereign  power  of  the  gods.  Ab«ady  have  they  afllictcd  our 
knd;  twico  the  Parthian  hatli  checked  our  arm»,  thc  barbarian  hath  well  nigh 
destroyed  us  in  the  midst  of  our  strife,  the  agc  is  so  full  of  Bhameless  aduUery  and 
lasciviousness.  Not  ftrom  snch  pareuts  were  bom  thc  conquerors  of  Pyrrhus,  Antiochus, 
and  Hannibal,  the  manly  offspring  of  soldiers  who  had  handled  tlie  plough  and 
carried  the  faggot.  So  doth  time  spoil  all  things.  Our  fathers  were  not  as  thoir 
fathers,  nor  we  as  they ;  and  our  childrcn  shall  bc  worse  tlun  ourselves. 

Delicta  majorum  immeritus  lues, 
Romane^  donee  templa  refeceris 
Aedesque  labentes  deorum  et 
Foeda  nig^o  simulacra  fumo. 
Dis  te  minorem  quod  g^eris  imperas  :  5 

Hinc  omne  principium,  huc  refer  exitum. 
Di  multa  neglecti  dederunt 
Hesperiae  mala  luctuosae. 
Jam  bis  Monaeses  et  Pacori  manus 
Non  auspicatos  contudit  impetus  lO 

Noetros  et  adjecisse  praedam 
Torquibus  exiguis  renidet. 

1.  immeritiu']  I  do  not  see  the  difficnlty  three  in  nnmber,dedicated  to  Liber,  Ltbera, 

said  to  exist  in  thls  word.    The  odo  is  ad-  and  Ceres,  to  Flora,  and  to  Juno.     See  C. 

dressedy  like  the  others,  '  virginibus  pueris-  ii.  1 6.  20.     S.  ii.  2.  104. 
que/  and  they  could  not  besaid  to  be  re-.       2.  Romane]  Uoraoe  nses  thc  sarac  form 

sponsible  for  the  gailt  of  the  civil  wars  again,  "  Hic  niger  est,  hunc  tu»  Romane, 

(delicta)  just  brought  to  a  close  j  but  if  they  caveto  **  (S.  i.  4.  85) ;  and  Virgil  likewise, 

niled  to  do  their  duty  in  restoring  the  "  Tu  regere  impcrio  populos,  l£>mane,  me- 

temples,  and  so  repairiug  the  consequences  meuto"   (Aen.  vi.  852).    Livy  ofton  ex- 

of  the  wars»  they  most  be  prepared  to  reap  presses  himself  so,  as  Quintilian  observes 

the  iruits  of  them  in  the  displeasure  of  the  (Inst.  viii.  6),  "  Maxime  in  orando  valebit 

gods.    Suetonius  (C.  ii.  15,  Introduction)  numerorum  illa  libertas :   nam  et  Livius 

relates  how  Augustus  applied  himseif  to  saepe  sic  dicit  *  Romanus  proelio  victor/ 

the  restoration  of  the  sacred  buildings,  cum  Bomanos  vicisse  significat.'' 
wbich  Ovid  also  rccords  (Fast.  ii.  59  sqq.),        6  principwm']  See  C.  4.  41  n.     Orelli 

and  Virgil  thus  amplifies  his  piety :  —  quotes  Livy  (xlv.  89)  :  "  Majores  vcstri  om- 

"  At  Caesar  tripUci  invectus  Romana  tri-  "^"5?.  ^^^^  r^™™  ft  principia  exorsi 

umpho  *°         ^^^^  ^*  nnem  statnerunt. 

Moenia  dis  Italis  votum  immortale  sacra-  ^'  ^onaetes  et  Pacori  manui]  Pacorus 

|j^^  was   Bon   of  tho   Parthian   kmg,  Arsaces 

MaxiiJia  ter  centum  totam  delubra  per  ^V^:'^\  Orodes,  as  he  is  nam«i,  and  ap- 

urbem."    (Aen.  viii.  714  sqq.)  pomted  by  his  fkthcr  to  oommand  the  amiy 

agamst  the  Romans  m  the  place  of  Surenas, 

*  Delubra/  mere  way-sidc  shrines,  each  con-  who  defeated  Crassus  A.tr.c.  701,  and  was 

taining  an  image  or  an   altar  or  both,  aftorwards  put  to  death  by  Orodes  (Flu- 

must  not  be  confounded  with   '  templa.'  tareh,  Crassus,  c.  33).     Pacorus  was  asso- 

Tiberius  followed  up  the  work  that  Augus-  ciated  with  the  renegade  Labicnus,  and 

tus   began   (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  49):   "lisdem  ovcrran  Syria  and  a  great  part  of  Asia 

temporibus  deum  aedes  vetustate  aut  igni  Minor,  while   M.  Antonius  was  amusing 

abolitas,  ooeptasque  ab  Augusto  dedicavit."  himsclf  with  Cleopatra.     Who  Monaeses 

The  tcmples  be  built  or  completed  wore  was  is  not  so  oertain.   The  principol  persou 
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Paene  occupatam  seditionibus 
Delevit  Urbem  Dacus  et  Aethiops, 

Hie  classe  formidatus^  iUe  1 5 

Missilibus  melior  sagittis. 
Fecunda  culpae  secula  nuptias 
'Primum  inquinavere  et  genus  et  domos ; 
Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 

In  patriam  populumque  fluxit.  20 

Motus  doceri  gaudet  lonicos 
Matura  virgo  et  fingitur  artibus ; 
Jam  nxmc  et  incestos  amores 
De  tenero  meditatur  ungui : 

of  that  name  recorded  in  hutory  wfts  a  Egyptian.    See  Introd.     [The  'seditioni- 

Parthian  noble  who  fled  from  Phraatea  to  bus '  are  the  quarrel  between  M.  Autonius 

M.  Antonius,  and,  though  he  returned  to  and  Octavianus  Caesar,  in  which  the  Ro> 

the  king,  we  do  not  hear  that  he  fought  .  mans  and  tbe  provincials  sided  with  oue 

against  the  Romans.    It  is  therefore  con-  ortbeotber.   Ritter  supposesthat 'Dacus' 

jectnred  tbat  Monaeses  here  means  Surenas,  refers  to  the  campaigns  of  M.  Crassus 

which  is  not  impossible.    Monaeses  being  against  the  Daci  A.u.c.  724  and  725.] 

a  oomuion  Parthian  name,  Surcnas  nuiy  20.  In  patriam  populumque']  Beutley, 

have  been  so  called,  for  Surenas  was  a  title,  in  one  of  the  longest  of  his  notes,  proposes 

as  Zosimus  says.    Estrd  (p.  269  sqq.)  dis-  *inque  patres'  for 'in  patriam.'     But  the 

cnsses  what  ho  considers  the  historical  dif-  words  '  in  patriam/  &c»,  are  a  common 

ficulties  of  the  passage,  and  concludes  by  formula. 

banishing  the  stanza  altogether :  "  Stropha  21.  Motu^  doceri  gaudet  lonicot]    The 

haec  qnae  nimium  diu  intcrpretes  decepit  lonian  was   a   voluptuous   danoe   which 

exnlabit  me  judice  ex  carmine  Horatiano."  the  Sicilians  in  particular  used  at  the  fes- 

Peerlkamp  had  passed  the  same  sentence  tivals  of  Diana.    ih  Z\  *\wuch¥  'Apr^fuSt 

on  it  before.     Horace  phiinly  alludes,  per-  &pxovifTo    "XiKeKi&rai    fid\iara    (Pollux, 

baps  without  strict  accuracy,  to  the  defeat,  quoted  by  Turnebus  Adv.  iv.  21).     The 

first  of  Crassns,  and  then  of  M.  Antonius,  MSS.  vary  between  'fingitur  artibus/  <fin- 

wbo  was  twice  defeated,  first  through  his  gitur  artubus/   and   '  irangitur  artubus ' 

lc^te  DecicUns  Saxa  in  714  by  Pacorus,  [but  there  is  little  authority  for  'frangi- 

and  four  years  later  when  be  comroanded  tur.']     The  first  reading  is  (among  others 

in  person,  at  which  time  however  Pacorus  quoted  by  Lambinus  and   Cmquius  and 

was  dead.    All  the  Scholiasts  say  that  the  Bentley)  that  of  Orelli'8  oldest  Beme  and 

defeats  allnded  to  were  tbose  of  Crassns  Ziirich  MSS.    It  is  that  of  the  Venetian 

and  Saxa,  whose  name  appears,  as  we  now  copy  of  Landinus   (1483),   (except  that 

haTc  their  text,  under  the  dittguise  of  De-  '  fingitnr'  is  by  a  misprint  '  figitur/)  and 

cius  Sextus,  except  in  Cruquius'  Scholiast,  Lambinus,  Bentley,  and  most  modem  edi- 

who  gives  the  name  correctly,  all  but  one  tors  have  adopted  it.     '  Artibus '  mnst  be 

syllable,  Didius  for  Decidius.   *  Non  auspi-  a  very  old  reading,  for  Porphyrion,  who 

catos '  is  the  nsual  way  of  accounting  for  with  the  other  Scholiasts  preferred  '  artn- 

defeat,  by  laying  it  to  the  neglect  of  the  bns/  gives  a  note  to  cantion  readcrs  against 

auspices.    Bentley,  not  liking  *  nostros  non  '  artibus.'    "  Artnbus  legendum ;  quia  non 

auspicatos  impetus/  prefers,  from  one  MS.  vcnitanominativoartessed  artus."  Never- 

of  Priscian's,  '  nostris/  the  dative,  but  sug-  theless  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Lam- 

gests  as  a  variety  '  nostroram.'  binus,  that '  fingitur  artubus '  for  '  fingitur 

12.  renidetl  Forcellini  explains  this  word  artus '  is  a  very  unusual  and  hardly  aduiis- 

by  'gaudere,  'laetari.'  The  word  is  some-  sible  construction.   *  Frangitur  artubus'  is 

times  used  for  smiling,  and  as  it  seems  to  open  to  the   same  objection.     The  tme 

be  another  form  of  *  nitco,'  the  lighting  up  reading,  I  bdieve,  lies  between  '  fingitur 

of  the  face  through  pleasure,  is  the  origin  artibus'  and  'frangitur  artibus.'    The  lat- 

perhaps  of  this  derived  sense.  ter  has  no  authority,  and  I  am  not  there- 

14.  Daou*  et  Aethiops]    Aethiope  is  fore  disposed  to  adopt  it  on  my  own ;  bnt 
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Mox  juniores  quaerit  adulteros  25 

Inter  mariti  vina^  neque  eli^t 
Cui  donet  impermissa  raptim 
Graudia  luminibus  remotis ; 
Sed  jussa  eoram  non  sine  eonscio 
Surgit  marito,  seu  vocat  institor  30 

Seu  navis  Hispanae  ma^ster, 
Dedecorum  pretiosus  emptor. 
Non  his  juventus  orta  parentibus 
Infecit  aequor  san^ine  Punico^ 

Pjrrhumque  et  ingentem  cecidit  35 

Antiochum  Hannibalemque  dirum ; 

the  expression  u  a  leg^timate  one,  and  the  to  Lentolns  (i.  6)»  says,  "  praesta  te  enm 

word  'frangitnr'  comes  nearer  to  the  Qreek  qai  mihi  a  teneris  nt  Gracci  dicnnt  nn^i- 

of  Arislophanes  (Thesm.  163),  which  it^is  cnlis  es  cognitns."  The  Oreeks  appear  from 

not  improbable  Horace  may  have  had  in  Cicero'8  statement  to  have  used  the  phrase 

mind.    Speaking  of  the  combination  of  proverbially,    but    it    is    only   fonnd   in 

mnsic  and  poetxy,  he  says  of  the  g^eat  lyric  an  Epigram  of  Automedon  in  the  Antho- 

poets  that  they  4furpo^pov¥  rt  Koi  Si«-  logy  (Br.  ii.  20?),  in  which  the  writer  pro- 

K\&trr*  'IvyiK&s. — Dancing  was  taught  by  bably  had  regard  coHoraee'sode,a8  Hitsch. 

slaves,  Pantomimi,  whom  Ovid  (A.  A.  iii.  observes : 

361)  calls  «artifices  lateris,  scenae  specta-  ^^^  ^^j^  ^^,  »^^i     ^pj^ncrplia,  tV  komo. 

cula;"  and  Seneca  says  "juvenes  mancipia  r^y^ots 

pantomiinoruin  "  (Ep.  4^.  Tiberius  passed  ^^ W«»'  H  «'aX«y  KiyvfM^f^p  iy^x^y, 

adecreethattheyshouldnever  appear  m  ^^*^  ^^     5^,  ,^^^  Ta0aly^ai,  ou5»  Ihi 

pubuc  except  on  the  stage  (Tac.  Ann.  1. 77),  Bd\Ku 

which  explains  Ovid.  ^^,  ^,^^,  ^,^^,  jj,  ^„j  55^    v 

23.  Jcm  »unc]  The  meanmg  of  'jam  ^  '^ 

nunc '  is  sufficiently  marked  in  A.  P.  43 :  .  26-  Inier-^vina^  See  Epp.  i.  7.  28;  '  ad 

«  Ordinis  haec  vurtus  erit  et  Venus,  aut  ego    ""' ^V  Tmp^ista}  This  word  occurs  no- 

_-,   .°''»  ,.    o^  .  •!  .     X.      where  else.  'Intermissa'  and  Mmprovisa' 

Ut  jam  nunc  dicat  jam  nunc  debentia    y^^^^  ^'^^^  ^^  j^to  some  MSS.  in  pkce  of 

^^^  the  true  reading.    '  Inconceasus '  is  used 

'  Nunc'  is  <now,'  and  'jam'  gives  intensivo  b^  Virgil  and  Ovid,4ind  Horace  uses  '  inter- 

force  to  'nunc'    'Jam  jamque'  expresses  dicta.'  Orelli  (third  edn.  by  Baiter)  here 

'what  is  expected  every  moment'  (Key,  treats  'intermissa'  as  *  interpolatio :'  but 

L.  G.  1460,  e.),  but  has  not  happened  yet.  in  his  V.  L.,  on  iv.  7. 10,  where  '  imperi- 

The  commentators  mix  up  'jam  nunc'  and  tura'  has  got  into  one  of  his  MSS.  for 

'jam  jam,'  as  if  they  were  synonymous.  'interitura,'  he  says  this  makes  it  very 

So  Orelli,  on  C.  ii.  1.  17,  explains  '  jam  doubtful  whether  tlie  true  reading  here  is 

nunc  minaci,'  &c.,  thus  "flngit  se  jamjam  'impermissa.' 

vel  ante  lectam  Asinii  curam  in  medias  res  29.  Sed  jussa  coram']    The  connivance 

abreptum  esse."     Horace  says  as  soon  as  of  the  husband  at  the  wickedness  of  the 

a  girl  has  grown  up  she  is  trained  by  lasci-  wife  is  touched  by  Jnvenal  in   his  flrst 

▼ious  teaching  and  tums  her  thoughts  to  Satire  (56  sqq.).     Metals  appear  to  have 

nnchaste  pleasuree.      The  expression  'de  becnthechiefarticIesimportl^fTomSpain, 

tenero  ungui'  is  taken  from  the  Greek  ^|  with  red  lead  and  thoee  stones  which  were 

kiraX&y  dyvx^yf  which  sig^ifies  '  from  ten-  polished  into  mirrors,  whatever  stones  those 

der  years,'  when  the  nails  are  delicate,  and  may  have  been.    See  Plin.  N.  H.  iii.  3. 

suchisthe  meaninghere;  butitdoesnot  32.  Dedecorum']    Forcellini    gives    no 

contradict  'matura'  as^some  suppose:  the  other  instance  of  'pretiosus'  in  an  active 

expression  will  apply  to  a  ffirl  in  the  ear-  sense,    '  one    who   g^ves   a   large  price.' 

lieat  stage  of  womannood.    I  do  not  follow  UIptan'8  deflnition  of  '  magister'  is  this : 

OreIli's  pnnctuation.    Cicero,  in  his  Ictter  "  Magristnim  navis  accipere  debemas  cui 
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Sed  rusticoram  mascula  militum 
Prolee^  Sabellis  docta  ligonibus 
Yersare  glebas  et  severae 

Matris  ad  arbitrium  recisos  40 

Fortare  fustes^  sol  ubi  montium 
Mutaret  umbras  et  juga  demeret 
Bobus  &tigatis^  amicum 

Tempus  agens  abeunte  curru. 
Damnosa  quid  non  imminuit  dies  ?  45 

Aetas  parentum  pejor  avis  tulit 
Nos  nequiores^  mox  daturos 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem. 


damTendendamvepraeponitnr,qQiqae8ine  C  iv.  9. 19  '  Idomeneus'  is  'ingens/] 

loooad  eundemactnmpraeponitar''  (Dlg.  [41.  Portarefustet]  <  The  yoang  Cala- 

14.  3. 18).  The  '  institor'  therefore  was  an  briaH  peasant,  after  hoeing  the  groand  all 

agent  and  he  might  be  a  sUive.    [TJlpian  day  with  no  better  fare  than  bread  and 

says,  "InstitOT  appeUatns  est  ab  eo  quod  water,  seasoned  with  a  clove  of  garlic, 

negotio     gerendo     instet.'']    The  *  ma»  an  oniont  x»  a  few  dried  olives,  does  not 

gister'  might  be  a   deg^e   h^er,  bat  presume  to  present    himsclf  before  his 

he  was  asually  a  person    who  received  mother  without  a  fnggot  of  lentiscus  or 

wages,  tbough  the  '  magister*  might  also  other  wood»  which  he  throws  down  at  the 

be  owner ;  or  the  owner  might  allow  him  door  ere  he  offers  to  pass  the  threshold.' 

part  of  the  tonnage  to  trade  on  his  own  Swinburae's  "  Two  SicUies,"  i.  336.] 

aoGoant,  as  is  oommon  now,  and  he  might  —  sol  ubi]  There  are  not  many  poets 

be  rich,  which  the  'instiUnr'  ooold  not,  ex-  who  could  incidentally  have  expressed  in 

cept  by  robbing  his  employer.  There  seems  so  few  words,  and  so  graphically,  the  hoor 

to  be  opposition  between  '  institor'  and  of  evening,  for  I  am  inclined  to  understand 

'  magister/  and  the  indiscriminate  prosti-  that  time  to  be  meant,  and  not  noon,  as 

tation  of  these  women  to  any  coarse  fellow,  some  suppose.  Conip.  Epp.  (i.  16.  7) : 

for  low  wagee  or  high,  seems  to  be  in-  «Laevum  discedens  curni  fugiente   va- 

tended.  The  '  magister'  of  a  Spanish  trad-  poret ;" 

ing-vessel,  even  if  he  were  rich,  must  have  ^^■,  \r'*/i?^\  ;;  a»\  . 

been  generally  a  low  sort  of  peraon.  Comp.  *"^  ^*y«-  ^^'  ""  ^J^  \        .    ,.    . 

Epod.  xvii.  80.                                         "  **  Et  sol  crescentes  decedens  duphcat  um- 

34.'  InfeeU  aequor']  See  C.  iL  12.  3  n.;  bras." 

and  on  'dirum,'  which  Bentley   admits  The  last  stanza  is  a  very  solemn  and  com- 

here,  see  the  verse  before  that.    '  Cecidit'  prehensive  condnsion  to  thete  six  stirring 

is  nsed  with  some  Lititude.    [Bitter  refers  and  instractive  odes. 
to  this  passage  the  remark  of  Qaintilian, 

CARMEN  VII. 

The  idea  of  this  graceful  ode  is  that  of  a  young  girl  lamenting  the  absence  of  her  lover, 
who  is  gone  on  a  trading  voyage  to  the  Euxine.  The  names,  as  usual  in  these  oompo> 
ritions,  are  fbreign.  Gyges  is  Lydian^  The  time  is  winter.  The  lover  is  supposed  to  be 
on  his  voyage  home  and  detained  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  whither  hehad  been  driveu  by 
the  sontherly  winds  which  prevailed  at  that  season.  He  is  waiting  for  the  spring  to  return 
home.  l*here  is  great  simplicity  and  beauty  in  this  ode.  Orelli  reckons  it  among  Horace'» 
best.    Whether  it  is  original  or  a  flree  copy  from  the  Gr6ek  we  caifnot  determine. 

M 
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ABanMBMT. 

Weep  not,  Asterie ;  Gyges  18  faithftil  and  will  retnm  with  tlie  Bpring  a  rich  man.  He 
has  been  driven  to  Oricnm  and  im  weeping  with  impatienoe  for  thee.  Chloe,  his 
hoBtess»  ifl  trying  to  fieduce  him,  and  fnghtens  him  with  stories  of  rqjected  women^s 
revenge.  But  he  iB  deaf  to  her  sednctions.  Beware  in  thy  tnm  of  EnipeuBy  thj 
gallant  neighbour.    Shnt  thy  doors  and  listen  not  to  his  songB. 

QuiD  fles,  Asterie^  quem  tibi  candidi 
Primo  restituent  vere  Favonii 
Thyna  merce  beatum^ 
Constantis  juvenem  fide^ 
Gygen  ?  Ille  Notis  actus  ad  Oricum  5 

Post  insana  Caprae  sidera  frigidafi 
Noctes  non  sine  multis 
Insomnis  lacrimis  agit. 
Atqui  soUicitae  nuntius  hospitae^ 
Suspirare  Chloen  et  miseram  tuis  lo 

Dicens  ignibus  uri^ 

Tentat  mille  vafer  modis. 
Ut  Proetum  mulier  perfida  credulum 
Falsis  impulerit  criminibus  nimis 
Casto  Bellerophonti  15 

Maturare  necem  refert. 

2.  Favonin  See  C.  i.  4. 1.    Favonias,  same  in  Horace,  and  Bithynian  traffic  i« 

according  to  Flinv  (ii.  c.  47),  blew  '  ab  oc-  rich  merchandize  (Epp.  i.  6.  33). 
casn  aeqninoctiah/  that  is,  dae  west.     It        6.  Oricum]  Or  OricuB  was  a  town  in 

would  therefore  be  a  favoantble  wind  for  a  Epirus,   situated  at  the  top  of  the  bay 

veflsel  coming  down  the  Adriatic,  and  not  formed  by  the  Acroceraunian    promon- 

very  unfnvourable  for  Bailing  np  the  weBt  tory.  The  oonstellation  of  the  great  Amal- 

ooast  of  Italy.     It  would  be  in  her  teeth  a»  thea  rises  at  the  beginning  of  October. 
she  tried  to  make  the  straits  of  Messina.        13.  mulier  perfida]  Antea  or  Stheno- 

But  Horace'B  winds  are  not  more  studied  baea  (Iliad.  vi.  155  sq.).    Some   writera 

than  his  places  and  persons.    The  lover  is  make  Astydamia,  othen  Hippolyte,  tbe 

waiting  till  the  weather  changes  and  the  wife  of  Acastus,  who,  out  of  revenge  for 

windsaremildandfavourable.  TheFavonii  his   rejection   of  her,   indnced   her  hns- 

are  called  '  candidi '  as  Notus  and  lapyx  band  to    expose   Peleus    to  destruction. 

are  each  called  '  albus'  (C.  i.  7. 15 ;  iii.  27.  Jo8eph'B  virtue  has  its  parallels  in  Grecian 

19).  fable.    Juvenal  refera  to  the  women,  and 

4.  flde]   Aocording   to    Aulus  Gellius,  adds  (S.  x.  328)  : 

who  U  aevoted  a  chaptcr  to  the  subject  „ ^^,.^^  saevissima  tunc  est 

(IX.  14)    the  older  forms  of  genitives  of  ^^  ^^y^  ^j^    ^^^^  admovet" 
this  declension  were  four, '  es/  *  ei,  *  i,'  and  *^ 

*  e.'    MoBt  of  the  MSS.  have  '  Mei*  one  of  On  '  tentat '  (v.  12)  see  note  on  C.  iii.  4. 71. 

Bentley's '  fidi/  a  few  *  fide,'  which  is  g^ne-  '  Ignibus'  is  used  as  Ovid  uses  it  (Am.  iii. 

rally  adopted  now.     [Keller  and  Ritter  9.  56),  "vixistidum  tuus  igniseram."  We 

have  '  fidei.']    '*  Munera  laetitiamque  dii "  may  underetand  '  ignibus,'  C.  i.  27. 16,  in 

is  Heyne's  readingof  Aen.  i.  636.    But  in  the  same  way,  ».  e.  the  flame  put  fbr  the 

Georg.  i.  208  he  reads  'die'  for  the  geni-  person  who  causes  it.    '  Impello'  is  used 

tive.    See  Heyne'8  and  Wagner'8  obser-  with  the  infinitive  mood  by  Tacitus  (Ann. 

vations  on  those  passages  [and  Coning-  xiv.  60).     The  common  oonstraction  is 

ton'B].    The  Thyni  and  Bithyni  are  the  with  '  ut,'  as  in  Epp.  ii.  2.  51. 
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Narrat  paene  datum  Pelea  Tartaro^ 
Magnessam  Hippoljten  dom  fugit  abstinens ; 
Et  peceare  docentes 

Fallax  historias  movet.  20 

Frustra :  nam  scopulis  surdior  Icari 
Voces  audit  adhuc  integer.     At  tibi 
Ne  yicinus  Enipeus 
Plus  justo  placeat  cave ; 
Quamvis  non  alius  flectere  equum  sciens  25 

Aeque  conspicitur  gramine  Martio, 
Nec  quisquam  citus  aeque 
Tusco  denatat  alveo. 
Prima  nocte  domum  claude  neque  in  vias 
Sub  cantu  querulae  despice  tibiae^  30 

Et  te  saepe  vocanti 
Duram  difficilis  mane. 

20.  Fallctx  historias  movef]  MostMSS.  properfonn  of  the  adjective  from  <pelli- 

have  ^monet' [and  Kdler].     'Mentionem  ccre*  ib  'pellex/    the    crude  form  being 

movere' occurs  in  Livy;  'cantus  movere*  'pellic-'.    It  is  doubtful  whether  *  pellacia' 

in  Virgil;  'carmen  movere'  in  Ovid  [and  any  more  than  *  pellax'  is  a  genuine  Latin 

Mocum  movere'  in  Sallnst,  Cat.   c.  25].  word.      [See  Conington^s  note  on  Virg. 

'Historiaa  movere'  is  therefore  a  legitimate  Aen.  ii.  90.] 

expression,  and  more  forcible  than  '  mo-  21.  Drustra]  A  oomplete  and  very  com- 

nere.'    In  Ovid  (A.  A.  iii.  651)  the  com-  prehensive  sentence.     It  occurs  below  (C. 

mon  reading  is  "  Qnid  juvat  ambflges  prae-  13.  6).    Some  persons  join  the  word  on 

oeptaque  parva   movere  ?  "    where  Bur-  with  the  last  lincj  which  weakens  its  force. 

mann  has  adopted  'movere/  after  the  editio  ['  Icari :'  the  small  rocky  island  Icarns  or 

princeps,  the  Aldine,  and  nine  MSS.,  ob-  Icaria.] 

serving  that  the  words  are  often  confused.  25.  Jleetere  equum]  To  wheel  the  horse 

'Mondi'   and    'mouet'  are  eanly    con-  round  in  a  small  circle  (Ovid.  Her.  iv. 

founded.    Bentley   proposes  'pellax'  for  79). 

*  fkllax'  withont  authority.    The  word  oc-  «  g;^e  ferocifl  equi  Inctantia  colla  recurvas, 

cm  only  once,  'peUacis  Ulixei*  (Aen^i.  E^5g„o  ^^^^^  n,iror  in  orbe  pedes." 

90),wheremanyMSS.have'fal]aciB.'  The  ^    .,     ,^           ..         xi.    /^           v 

reading  '  pellacm,'  qnoted  by  Bentley  from  Tacitns  (Germ.  vi.)  says  the  German  horses 

Georg.  iv.  448,  is  satisfiictorily  shown  by  ^ere  not  tonght  hke  the  Koman  '  vanare 

Wagner  to  be  vmmg.    The  word  is  ad-  firy^os. 

mitted  into  the  text  of  Lucretius  (v.  1004)  ,  28.  denatat]  This  word  is  used  nowhere 

by  Lachmann  and  other  editors :—  «Ise.    See  C.  i.  8.  3 ;  m.  12.  7. 

-.-,.          ,      ,                         1    .j.      1,    .  29.  nequetnviae}  This  nse  of  'neque' 

"Nec  poterat  qnemqnam  placidi  peUacia  fo^  .^^^^>  ^^  oonnexion  with  the  impera- 

ponti  .    -      j        .j    J.V  ^'v®  mood,  is  not  usnally  noticed  in  the 

Bnbdola  pelUcere  in  frandem  ndentibng  grammars.     It  is  confined  to  the  pocts. 
^^^'  [30.  eantu]  There  is  a  reading  cantfi, 

But,  if  that  reading  be  oorrect,  the  word  that  is,  '  cantum,'  which  may  be  right,  for 

seems  to  have  been  irregularly  coined  from  the  meaning  perhaps  is  '  when  the  music 

'  peUicio'  for  the  occasion.    It  therefore  begins,'  S.  i.  1.  10.    '  Sub  cantn'  meana 

has  the  sense  of  attraction,  which  in  the  '  during  the  mnsic'] 
above  possage  of  YirgU  has  no  plaoe.    The 
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A.u.c.  729  (?). 

ThiB  ode  was  oompoBed  on  the  anniveraary  of  Horace'8  aocldent  with  the  tree  (C.  ii. 
13),  and  is  snpposed  by  Franke  (p.  168  sqq.)  to  have  been  written  A.r.o.  729.  Hia 
argnm^nt  is  very  long,  and  refita  chiefly  on  the  allnaions  in  the  fifth  and  aizth  stanzaa. 
The  Parthians  were  invaded  that  year  by  a  Scythian  army  to  restore  Phraates  (C.  i.  26, 
Introdnction).  In  that  year  Angnstns  bronght  to  an  end  his  ezpedition  against  the 
Cantabri  (C.  iv.,  Introduction),  and  dnring  his  absence  he  assnmes  that  Maecenas  was 
govemor  of  the  dty,  aa  he  had  been  on  former  occasions  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  11,  Dion.  61.  c. 
8).  He  places  in  that  year  the  ezpedition  of  Lentnlns  against  the  tribes  of  the  Dannbe 
(C.  iL  9.  23),  here  represented  by  the  Dacian  king  Cotison.  The  only  anthority  on 
that  snbject  is  Floms  (yr,  12)  and  Snetonins  (Octav.  68),  who  do  not  give  any  dne  to 
the  date.  The  whole  argnment  appears  to  be  fhU  of  donbt.  Lentnlns*  was  not  the 
only  ezpedition  against  the  northera  tribes.  No  mention  is  any  where  made  of  Mae- 
cenas  being  employed  as  here  snppoaed  on  the  occasion  -in  qnestion,  nor  does  Horace 
say  he  was  or  even  imply  it :  v.  17»  "  Mitte  dviles  snper  nrbe  cnras^"  might  have  been 
written  to  any  public  or  thonghtM  man  in  Bome  on  snch  an  occasion.  The  quairels 
of  the  Parthians  and  the  snbjeetion  of  the  Cantabri  are  the  two  points  that  have  moet 
weight,  and  ftom  thoee  I  shonld  be  indined  to  adopt  Franke^s  date  (rather  than  others 
that  have  been  ppoposed),  which  fizes  those  of  iL  13 ;  ii.  17,  and  fumishes  an  approzi- 
mation  to  that  of  i.  20,  as  the  introdnctions  to  those  odes  will  show.  [Lachmann,  fol- 
lowed  by  lUtter,  fizes  the  date  of  this  ode  in  A.TT.C.  726.  An  ezamination  of  all  the 
authorities  which  are  quoted  in  snpport  of  this  opinion  will  show  that  the  condnsion  is 
not  tme.    All  that  is  proved  is  that  the  ode  was  not  written  before  A.v.0.  726.] 

ABGUMENT. 

Wonderest  thoa,  leamed  friend,  what  this  sacriflce  means  on  the  Ealends  of  March,  and 
I  a  bachdor  ?  On  thii  day  I  was  ddivered  from  death,  and  it  shall  be  a  hdiday . 
Come,  Maeoenas,  a  hundred  cnps  of  my  oldest  wine  to  the  health  of  thy  friend.  Away 
with  anziety.  The  Dacian  has  fiJlen,  the  Mede  is  divided  against  himsdf,  the  Can- 
tabrian  is  in  chains  and  the  Scythian  has  nnstrung  his  bow.  Be  here  the  private 
gentleman ;  never  mind  the  people ;  enjoy  thysdf  and  unbend. 

Martus  caelebs  quid  agam  Ealendis^ 
Quid  yelint  flores  et  acerra  turis 
Plena  miraris^  positusque  carbo  in 

Caespite  vivo, 
Docte  sermones  utriusque  linguae  ?  5 

Voveram  dulces  epulas  et  album 
Libero  caprum  prope  funeratus 

Arboris  ictu. 


1.  MartiU  oaelM]  The  Matronalia  or 
feast  of  married  persons  in  honour  of  Juno 
Lucina,  when  huabands  made  presents  to 
thdr  wives,  and  ofiered  prayers  for  the  con- 
tannance  of  happiness  in  their  married  life, 
was  cdebrated  on  the  Ist  of  March.  See 
Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  229  sqq.  Hence  Jnvenal 
(iz.  63) :  "  Munera  faemfneis  tractas  secreta 


Kalendis,"  i.  e.  the  Kalends  of  March.  See 
also  Martial'8  epigram  to  Gidla  (v.  84) : — 
"  Scis  certe,  puto,  vestra  jam  venire 
Satumalia  Martias  Kalendas. 
Tnnc  reddam  tibi,  QaHa,  quod  dedisti." 
4.  Caeepite  mvo^  C.  i.  19. 18. 
6.  Doete  eermonet  utriueque  linffuae'] 
Cicero  writes  his  treatiae  de  Offidis  for 
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Hic  dies  anno  redeunte  festus 
Cortieem  adstrictum  pice  dimovebit 
Amphorae  fumum  bibere  institutae 
Consule  Tullo. 


10 


the  benefit  of  his  >on  Marciu,  "^ut  par  sit 
in  utrinflqaeorationia  facnltate/'  by  which 
he  means  not  only  the  Qreek  and  Latin 
Uusgoages,  bat  the  knowledge  of  things  as 
▼iewed  throngh  both  a  Greek  and  Roman 
medinm.  Martial,  commending  hts  friend 
Maevina»  whoeeonly  fanlt  was  hema  apoet 
(a  very  great  one  he  admits),  com^iments 
him  aa 

"  Jncnndna,  probua,  innocena,  amicns, 
Idngna  doctna  ntraqne."  (x.  76). 

The  worda  therefbre  express  a  man  well 
read  in  the  literatnre  of  Qreece  and  Rome. 
Snch  an  one,  say  the  commentators,  wonld 
be  more  likely  than  another  to  notice  the 
fleeming  anomaly  of  Horaoe,  the  bachelor, 
engaged  in  religioafl  exercifles  on  tbe  day  of 
the  Matronalia.  Elsewhere  he  addressefl 
his  patron  as  <  Maecenas  docte'  (Epp.  i.  19. 

1). 

Bentley,  finding  '  flermonis'  in  most  of 

the  MSS.  and  uie  old  editions,  and  in 

Acron's  commentary,  and  objecting  to  the 

two  genitivefl  'sermonis'  and  'Ungnae,' 

proposes  to  read  'Cihii '  for  the  Litter  word. 

But  <  sermonis'  may  be  snpposed  to  stand 

for  the  accosative.     Bentley  thinks  the 

person  addressed  onght  to  be  named  before 

the  thirteenth  verse;  therefore  he  prefers, 

thongh  he  does  not  adopt, '  Cilm.' 

7.  Ubero  eaprum  propefitneratus]  This 

hist  word  is  uot  fonnd  in  any  other  writer 

earlier  than  Pliny.    He  and  others  nse 

'  fnnero'  for  '  to  bnry.'    Horaoe  here  at- 

tribntes  to  Liber  the  deliverance  he  had 

attributed  to  Mercnry,  Fftanus,  and  the 

Mnses  snccessively  (C.  ii.  17.  28  n^. . 

10.  dimovebU]  SeeC.  i.  1. 13  n.  The  ma- 
jorityoftheMSS.  herehave'di.'  Ifithad 
been  otherwise,  it  wonld  have  made  no  dif - 
£erence,  fbr  the  MSS.  are  nnsafe  g^des  in 
respect  to  these  compounds. 

11.  Amphoraejhimum']  The  'amphorae' 
were  kept  in  the  apotheca  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  house,  to  which  the  smoke  fTt>m 
the  bath  had  access,  as  this  was  thought 
to  hasten  the  ripening  of  the  wine  and  to 
improve  its  flavour,  just  as  Madeira  wine  is 
improved  by  being  kept  in  a  warm  tempe- 
ratnre.  Theamphorabeinglinedwithpitch 
or  phwter,  the  smoke  oould  not  penetrate 
so  as  to  afTect  the  flavour  of  the  wine  by 
making  it  smoky.    Horaoe  does  uot  mean 


that ;  and  though  TibuUns  speaks  of  smoky 
Faiemian  (ii.  1.  27),  he  oniy  means  the 
amphora : — 

"  Nunc   mihi  fumoflos    veterifl    proferte 
Falemos 
ConsnllB,  et  Chio  vincula  solve  cado." 

Ovid  appUes  it  to  the  amphora  (Fast.  v. 
517) :— 

"  Quaeque  puer  quondam  primis  diffnderat 
annis 
Ftomit  fumoso  condita  vina  cado." 

But  if  the  amphora  was  badly  corked  or 
Uned,  the  smoke  would  penetrate  and  spoU 
the  wine :  whence  Martial  abuses  the  fuma- 
ria  of  MarseiUe,  and  of  Munna,  a  wine-mer- 
chant  there,  in  particnkr  (x.  36)  : — 

"  Improba  MassiUae  quicquid  fumaria  co- 

gunt, 

Accipit  aetatem  quisqnis  ab  igne  cadus, 

A  te,  Munna,  venit:  miseris  tu  mittiifl 

amidfl 

Per  freta,  per  longafl  toxica  saeva  viafl  r 

Nec  fiiciU  pretio,  sed  quo  contenta  Falemi 

Testa  sit  ant  ceUis  Setia  cara  suis. 
Kon  venias  qnare  tam  longo   tempore 
Romam 
Haec,  puto,  cansa  tibi  est,  ne  tua  vina 
bibas." 

Columelk  (R.  R.  i.  6)  says,  '<  Apothecae 
recte  superponentur  his  locis  unde  plerum* 
que  fumus  exoritur,  quoniam  vina  cderins 
vetustescunt  quae  fdmi  quodam  tenore 
praeoocem  maturitatem  trahunt." 

12.  Consule  TuUo]  L.  Volcatius  TuUus 
was  consul  A.i;.c.  ^S,  tbe  year  before 
Horace  was  bom.  The  wine  therefore  had 
probably  been  in  the  '  amphora'  upwards  of 
fbrtyyears.  SuUa  treated  the  Romans  with 
wine  upwards  of  fbrty  years  old  (Plnt. 
SuU.  c.  35),  and  this  is  not  an  extreme  age 
for  some  modem  wines.  An  amphora  m 
the  British  Mnseum  has  this  inscrip- 
tion: — 

L.  OASfllO 
C.  MABIO 

cos. 

It  had  therefore  been  fiUed  during  the 
Jugurthine  War,  in  the  year  A.U.C.  647, 
when  L.  Cassius  Longinus  and  C.  Marius 
were  consuls.    This  amphora  was  fonnd  ou 
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Sume^  Maecenas,  cyathos  amici 
Sospitis  centum  et  vigiles  lucernas 
Perfer  in  lucem ;  procul  omnis  esto 

Clamor  et  ira. 
Mitte  civiles  super  urbe  curas : 
Occidit  Daci  Cotisonis  agmen^ 
Medus  infestus  sibi  luctuosis 

Dissidet  armis^ 
Servit  Hispanae  vetus  hostis  orae 
Cantaber  sera  domitus  catena ; 
Jam  Scythae  laxo  meditantur  arcu 

Cedere  campis. 


15 


20 


tho  site  of  the  ancient  LeptiB  in  Africa. 
Javenal  (S.  v.  34)  speaks  of  wine 

** cajus  patriain  titulnmque  senectns 

Delevit  multa  veteris  fiiligine  testae." 

13.  amici  8o»pUis']  This  is  a  Greek 
construction,  which  occurs  again  in  C.  iii. 
19.  9,  10.    See  Theoc.  xiv.  18 : 

fto{*  iirix^iffBai  iutparov 

&rivos  ff0cV  iiKaarof  iZti  fUvoy  &tivos 
clirqv.  ' 

Horace's  request  may  amount  to  this,  'pray 
that  my  life  may  be  prolouged  a  hundred 
jrears  ,-*  according  to  that  of  Ovid  (Fast. 
lii.  531  sqq.) : — 

**  Sole  tamen  vinoque  calent,  annosque  pre- 
cantur 
Quot  snmunt  cyathos,  ad  numerumque 
bibunt. 
Invenies  illic  qui  Nestoris  ebibat  annos,* 
Quae  sit  per  calices  facta  Sibylla  suos." 

14.  mgilea  Utcernaa  Ferfer]  The  pre- 
ponderance  of  authority  is  in  favour  of 
*  perfer.'  Some  MSS.  have  *  profer.*  For- 
cellini,  who  gives  no  sig^iiication  of  *per- 
fero'  that  would  suit  this  passage,  quotes 
from  Cicero  (de  Fin.  iii.  22.  76),  "  beatam 
vitam  usque  ad  illum  a  Cyro  exstructum 
rogum  protolisset,''  which  is  precisely  the 
same ;  but  Orelli  says  '  pertulisset '  is  the 
proper  reading,  and  so  Emesti  has  it,  but 
says  the  other  would  do.  It  is  impossible 
to  decide  the  question  upon  its  mcrits,  and 
the  MSS.  are  not  safe  guides  in  such  a 
matter.  The  abbreviations  for  'per'  and 
'  pro '  are  nearly  the  same,  as  observed  by 
Mr.  Long  on  Cic.  Divin.  in  Q.  Caecil.  c.  12. 
The  objection  taken  to  'profcr'  is  that  '  in 
lucem  proferre'  means  <  to  bring  to  light.' 


But  in  this  plaoe  there  could  be  no  confu- 
sion.  In  C.  iii.  21. 28  we  have  "  vivaeque 
producent  lucemae,"  where  'vivae'  cor- 
responds  to  'vigiles'  here.  Virgil  Qses 
'ferre'  uncompounded  in  Aen.  ix.  838: 
"Aequasset  nocti  ludnm  in  lucemque 
tulisset." 

17.  Mitte  dfiilea']  See  Introduction  re- 
specting  the  historical  allusions. 

19.  eibi']  This  word  is  so  placed  that  it 
may  depend  on  *  infestus,'  '  luctuosis/  cnr 
'  dissidet.'  I  prefer  the  first.  Bentley  with 
little  authority  makes  these  adjectives 
change  cases. 

22.  catena']  See  above  (C.  ii.  13.  18  n.). 

23.  Sctfthae]  Franke  supposes  these  to 
be  the  Scytluans  who  had  helped  Phraates. 
Orelli  and'  Dillenbr.  imugine  them  to  be  the 
Qeloni  and  other  trans-Danubian  tribes.  I 
believe  Horace  meant  no  more  than  gene- 
rally  to  say  that  the  enemies  of  Bome  were 
no  longer  disturbing  her. 

26.  P(tree  privatua]  This  I  take  to  mean 
no  more  than  I  have  expressed  in  the  Argu- 
ment,  not  "  cum  sis  privatus,"  as  Orelli 
says,  referring  to  Maecenas'  refUsal  to  ac- 
cept  senatorial  rank  (C.  i.  23.  5  n.).  Bent- 
ley  opposes  '  privatuB'  to  '  populus,'  and 
explains  '  since  you  have  no  cause  to  be 
anxious  about  public  affairs,  do  not  be  too 
anxious  about  your  own,'  and  this  may  be 
the  meaning.  1  am  not  certain  of  mv  own 
interpretation,  but  I  feel  sure  Orelli's  is 
wrong.  In  the  next  verse  there  is  a  contest 
in  the  editions  and  MSS.  between  'cape' 
and  '  rape.'  Bentley  defends  the  former, 
because  it  is  not  ustud  to  snatch  a  gift,  but 
only  to  take  it  quietly.  His  arguments  will 
not  often  bear  being  translated  into  Eng- 
lish.  [Keller  and  Ritter  have '  cape,'  which 
has  the  better  authority.    AIso  they  have 
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Neglegens  ne  qna  populus  laboret  25 

Parce  privatus  nimiom  eavere : 
Dona  praesentis  cape  laetos  horae  et 
Linque  severa. 

'  cayere,  et  . . .'  Bitter  fbllows  Orelli'8  in-    ma^stratn  popnli  jassn  oollato  praeditaa 
terpretation  of '  priYatns,'  and  adds  **  nnllo    neqae  certis  obatrictaB  officiis."] 


OAEMEN  IX. 

This  18  an  elegant  trifle  (**  an  incomparable  dialogae/'  Battmann  callfl  it),  showing  the 
proce»  of  reconcUiation  between  two  lovers,  in  which  the  deore  for  peace  appears  in  the 
midst  of  pretended  indifference»  and  mataal  jealoosy  is  made  the  means  of  re-anion.  The 
■abject  ooald  hardly  have  been  more  delicately  handled.  Whether  the  treatment  of  it  is 
original  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is  jast  sach  a  sabject  as  one  might  expect  to 
find  among  the  erotic  poetry  of  the  Greeks.  One  of  Buttmann'6  remarks  with  reference 
to  thia  ode  ia  well  worth  qooting :  *'  The  andents  had  the  skill  to  constract  sach  poems, 
to  that  each  speech  teUs  as  by  whom  it  is  spoken ;  bat  we  let  the  editors  treat  ns  all 
oor  lives  as  schoolboys,  and  interline  sach  dialogaes  after  the  fashion  of  oar  plays  with 
the  names.  To  thoir  sedolity  we  are  indebted  for  the  altemation  of  the  lyrical  name 
lAfdia  with  the  name  Horatias  in  this  exqaisite  work  of  art ;  and  yet,  even  in  an  English 
pocm,  we  shoald  be  offended  at  seeing  Colin  by  the  side  of  Phyllis."  Sach  offence 
the  officioasness  of  dditors  has  already  obtmded  apon  the  readers  of  that  poet ;  and  the 
practicey  which  jastly  offends  the  good  taste  of  this  disceming  scholar,  had  probably  its 
origin  among  Horace^s  very  earliest  transcribers.  Like  other  nnaathorized  interpreta- 
tions,  it  takes  away  from  the  artistic  character  of  Horace'6  poems,  and  sabstitutes  for  it 
a  sapposititioas  reality  at  variiince  with  the  passionless  tone  of  the  works.  As  works  of 
Bkill  tbey  are  very  elegant :  as  works  of  feeling  they  mast  always  rank  low. 

ABQUMENT. 

While  thoa  didst  love  me  better  than  all  the  world,  no  prince  was  as  happy  as  I. 

While  I^dia  was  dearest  to  thee  of  womcn,  the  name  of  Hia  was  not  so  noble  as  mine. 

Chlod  the  sweet  singer  is  my  qaeen  :  for  her  I  would  gladly  die. 

Calals  loves  me  and  I  love  him  :  for  him  I  woold  gladly  die. 

What  if  the  old  love  were  to  anite  os  again,  if  ChloS  were  cast  off  and  tamed  firom  my 

door,  and  I  opened  it  to  Lydia  again  ? 
Tboogh  Calals  is  handsome^  and  thon  art  flckle  and  passionate  as  the  stormy  sea,  I 

woald  live  and  die  with  thee. 

DoNEC  gratus  eram  tibi 

Nec  quisquam  potior  brachia  candidae 
Cervici  juvenis  dabat^ 

PerBarum  vigui  rege  beatior. 
Donec  non  alia  magis  5 

Arsisti  neque  erat  Lydia  post  Cbloen^ 

[2.  00^1  *Frefened.'    SeeEpod.  xv.    Bentley  adopts,    thinking    the    copyists 

18.     Kitter.]  woald  have  omitted  the  *  m '  in  conseouence 

5.  aZ»a]SomeMSS.have  *aliam,' which    of  the  same  letter    coming  immeoiately 
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Multi  Lydia  nominis 

RQmana  vigai  clarior  Ilia. 
Me  nunc  Thressa  Chloe  regit 

Dulces  docta  modos  et  citharae  sciens^  lO 

Pro  qua  non  metuam  mori 

Si  parcent  animae  fata  superstiti. 
Me  torret  face  mutua 

Thurini  Calais  filius  Omyti, 
Pro  quo  bis  patiar  mori  15 

Si  parcent  puero  fata  superstiti. 
Quid  si  prisca  redit  Venus 

Diductosque  jugo  cogit  aeneo^ 
Si  ilava  excutitur  Chloe 

Rejectaeque  patet  janua  Lydiae  ?  20 

Quamquam  sidere  pulchrior 

Ille  est,  tu  levior  cortice  et  improbo 
Iracundior  Hadria^ 

Tecum  vivere  amem,  tecum  obeam  libens. 

afterwards,  rather  than  have  inserted  it.  the  yoke/  which  might  be  admitted  by  a 

Orelli  thinks  j ust  the  reverse.     Either  con-  double  construction  of '  jngo '  with  *  dedac- 

straction  is  correct  (see  C.  ii.  4.  7  n.).  On  tos '  and  '  cogit.* 

"  multi  nominis,"  see  C.  i.  36. 13.  19.  excutitur^  Bentley  nnderstands  *  ja- 

[|10.  citharae  soiens]  *  Sciens  pugnae/  nna'  from  the  next  line,  foUowing  Acron, 

C.  1. 16.  24.]  who  says,  **  Excutitur :   pro  expellitur." 

12.  Si  parcewt  aiUmae']  Cic.  ad  Fam.  Orelli  says  it  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  a 

(xiv.  14)  :  "  Vos  meae  carissimae  animae  horse  that  throws  its  rider.    The  English 

quam  saepissime  ad  me  scribite."    Siuce  "cast  off"  expresses  the  meaning  best. 

'metuam'  here  and  *patiar'  below  (v.  15)  On  the  meaning  of  Mmprobns'  as  a  word 

are  the  present  subjunctive,  'parcent,'  fol-  expressing  <  excess/  see  C.  iii.  24.  62. 

lowing  those  words,  should,  in  strict  Lati-  [22.  lemor']   Rttter  asks  how  'levior' 

nity,  be  *  parcant.'  But  the  same  construc-  can  be  properly  opposed  to  Calais,  who  is 

tion  occurs  in  C.  iii.  3.  7,  where,  how-  'ndere  pulchrior.'     His  answer  is  that 

ever,  some  MSS.  have  '  illabetur.'    Why  Lydia  assumes  that  a  man  '  lighter  than 

Chlofe*  should  be  a  Thracian,  and  Omy tus  a  cork '  and  of  two  foot  stature  (S.  ii.  3. 809) 

Sybarite  (Thurii  was  formerly  Sybaris)  is  cannot  aspire  to  beauty.    He  adds  that  in 

not  worth  questioning.  The  reading  Cressa  other  cases  '  levis'  signifies  an  inconstant, 

is  properly  rejected  as  harsh,  and  Omithi,  unsteady  person ;  but  as  'levis '  is  oppoaed 

which  can  only  be  derived  from  tpviBoSf  to  the  notion  of  beautv,  it  cannot  signify 

has  the  penult  long.     Both  may  have  got  the  same  here.    Thus  hetakes  the  man  to 

into  the  Scholiasts'  text  throngh  the  error  be  Horace,  the  woman  to  be  a  reality,  and 

of  transcribers.      "  Cressa,   Thracia,"    is  Horace's  small  weight  and  short  stature 

Acron's  note  in  Ascensius'  text.  are  contrasted  with  the  beanty  of  CalaXs. 

Vl,pri8ca'\    Forcellini  g^ves  other  in-  Such  a  method  of  interpretation  shocks 

stances  of  this  nse  of '  priscus,'  where  'pris-  commen  sense  and  offends  good  taste.    If 

tinus'  is  more  usual.  '  Deductos,'  the  read-  a  man  can  be  called  more  passionate  than 

ing  of  the  oldest  Beme  and  one  Leipzig  a  stormy  sea,  he  may  also  be  called  lighter 

MS.  qnoted  by  Jani,  conld  <mly  be  taken  than  cork,  and  nobody  will  doubt  aboat 

with  '  jugo/  and  signify  '  withdn^wn  firom  the  meaning.] 
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OARMEN  X. 

This  ode  is  siipposed  to  be  sung  bj  a  loyer  nnder  the  window  of  his  mifltress» 
who  on  a  cold  night  reftisea  him  admiarion.  It  is  what  the  Greelu  called  a  vapaitXaV' 
viBwpop»  Thia  gpedes  of  Beienade  was  bo  common  among  the  Ghreeks,  that  we  maj 
soppose  Horaoe  had  some  poem  of  the  sort  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  this.  The  thir- 
teenth  ode  of  the  ibnrth  book  is  nominallj  oonnected  with  this;  bnt  as  there  is  no 
necessity  for  snpposing,  nor  anj  likelihood,  that  Horace  wrote  this  from  his  own 
experience,  so  neither  is  it  likelj  that  he  wrote  that  to  tannt  in  her  decline  the  girl 
who  is  snpposed  to  rqect  his  addresses  here.  There  is  something  Indicrons  in  Jani's 
distress  at  the  yirolence  with  which  Horaoe  coald  find  it  in  his  heart  to  attack  a 
woman  hc  luuf  once  been  so  fond  of. 

ARGUMENT. 

Were  Scjthia  thj  dwelling-place,  Ljce,  this  indement  night  shonld  move  thee  to  pitj 
me.  Hear  how  the  wind  howls ;  see  how  the  snow  lies  freezing.  Yenns  lores  not 
pride :  the  rope  maj  break  and  the  wheel  mn  back ;  thongh  nothing  bends  thee, 
neither  presents,  nor  prajers,  nor  these  wan  cheeks  of  minci  nor  thj  hnsband^s  faith* 
leesness,  thongh  thon  be  hard  as  the  oak  and  cmel  as  the  serpen^  jet  as  a  goddess 
have  pitj  I    Flesh  and  blood  ¥nll  not  stand  this  for  ever. 

EXTB.EMUM  Tanain  si  biberes^  Ljce^ 
Saevo  nupta  viro^  me  tamen  asperas 
Porrectum  ante  fores  objicere  incolis 

Plorares  Aquilonibus. 
Audis  quo  strepitu  janua^  quo  nemus  5 

Inter  pulchra  satum  tecta  remugiat 
Ventis,  et  positas  ut  glaciet  nives 

Puro  numine  Juppiter  ? 

1.  ToMoin  #t  hihere»]  This  is  the  waj  this  passage  alreadj,  *  strepitn.'    Bentlej 

of  speaking  adopted  in  C.  ii.  20.  20  and  iv.  changes  *  ventiB*  into  'sentis'  without  an- 

15.21.    [The  Tanais  (Don)  was  thelimit  thoritj.    It  is  easj  to  snpplj  'vides/  or 

of  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Horace  '  sentis/  or  an j  other  word  more  appro- 

in  one  dircction.   *  Extremns '  is  the  Qreek  piiate  than  *  andis.'    One  verb  of  sense  is 

f irxoTo;.]    For  <  porrectnm,'  Bentlej  reads  often  made  to  serve  for  two  or  three.   Bnt 

'prcjectnin'  here  and  in  two  other  places  Horace  sajs  elsewhere  "inclinaremeridiem 

(Epod.  z.  22;  Sat.  iL  3. 112)»  with  no  antho-  sentis"  (C.  iii.  28. 5) ;  therefore,  sajs  Bent- 

ritjy  but  reljing,  as  he  alwajs  does,  on  the  lej, '  sentis'  is  the  trne  reading  here,  a  kind 

use  of  the  word  bj  other  writers.    *In-  of  reasoning  which  is  incondnsive.    For 

colis  Aquilonibus'  are  the  north  winds  those  who  will  not  admit  <  sentis' for 'ven- 

that  have  their  home  in  Scjthia.  tis/  Bentlej  snggests  <en'  for  «et,'  and 

6.  nemus]  Small  tre^  were  sometimes  'andi'  for  'andis.'    For  'satnm/  which  is 

planted  round  the  implnvinm  of  a  Boman  the  tme  reading  of  the  Beme,  Ziirich, 

honse.  '  Remugiat  ventis/  '  echoes  back  to  Blandinian,  and  other  old  MSS.,  others 

the  winds  their  howling.'  Orelli,  who  takes  have  '  situm ;'  and  such  was  Porph  jrion's 

'  ventis'  to  be  the  abhitive  case,  qnotes  from  reading,  aiid  the  common  one,  till  Bentlej 

Viigil   "gemitu  nemus  omne  remugit"  edited  'satum'  after  Cmquius'  Scholiast. 

(Aen.  zii.  722).    But  even  if  '  gemitn'  is  Bentle^  snbetitutes  'dnro'  for  'puro/  which 

tbe  ablotive,  and  not  the  dative  (as  it  maj  latter  is  an  epithet  well  snited  to  a  dear 

be),  in  that  place»  we  have  one  ablative  in  frostjnight.  Again,  'lumine*  issaidbjLam- 
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Ingratam  Veneri  pone  superbiam^ 

Ne  eurrente  retro  funis  eat  rota.  lo 

Non  te  Penelopen  difficilem  proeis 

Tyrrhenus  genuit  parens. 
O  quamyis  neque  te  munera  nec  preoes 
Nec  tinctus  viola  pallor  amantium 
Nec  vir  Pieria  pellice  saucius  1 5 

Curvat,  supplicibus  tuis 
Parcas,  nec  rigida  mollior  aesculo 
Nec  Mauris  animum  mitior  anguibus. 
Non  hoc  semper  erit  liminis  aut  aquae 

Caelestis  patiens  latus.  20 

biniM  to  have  ezirted  in  some  of  his  MSS.    yoQ  be  throvni  oat  and  killed.'    He  qnotes 
Bentley  says  it  arose  ont  of  another  variooA    Auflonins  (^itaph.  Her.  xxxt.)  : 

S^u'*!T'!!  (Can^NoT.Lect.iv.2^,  up^sns  hic  dexter  cnrrat  tibi;  hievns 

from  which  he  draws  fresh  snpport  for  his  ^  Arion 

^ing  '  dnro/  qnoting  Ovid  (R«n.  Am.  y^^    ^  ^  qnartnm  det  tibi  Castor 

606),   "Nec  iatns  m  dnro  umme  pone  eannm.** 

tnum.*'    He  might  have  added  (Epod.  xi.  ^ 

22),  "Liminadura  quibns  lumbos  et  infregi  But  the  proper  reading  there  seems  to  be 

latus."    Aristotle  (ProbL  xxv.  18)  answers  'funalis ;  qnutnm;'  and  'funis'  will  hardly 

the  qnestion,  why  it  is  colder  in  clear  wea-  bear  this  meaning.    The  'funalis  equus' 

ther  than  in  cloudy,  in  a  way  of  his  own :  was  one  of  those  which  were  not  under  the 

Siii  rl  rris  cuBpias,  jc.tA.     ['  Glaciet'  per-  yoke,  but  attached  by  traces,  either  as  lead- 

haps  first  used  by  Horace.     Statius  has  en  or  by  the  side  of  the  yoke-horses. 

it.J  15.  PieriapeUiee]  A  HiUcedonian  stmm- 

10.  Ne  eurretUe  retro  Jktnie  eat  rota]  pet,  jnst  as  Chlod  m  the  last  ode  was  a 

'Lest  the  wheel  tnm  back  and  the  rope  Thracian,   and    on   the    same    principle. 

with  it,'  is  OreIli's  interpretation,  applying  Nearly  all  Horace's  women  of  this  charac- 

*  retro '  to  both  '  curre&le '  and  <  eat.'    The  ter  are  represented  as  Qreeks.    '  Curvat ' 

metaphor  in  that  case  is  taken  from  a  rope  is  nowhere  else  used  in  this  sense.    [Keller 

wonnd  round  a  cvlinder,  and  when  the  and  Bltter  write  'paelice'  on  the  autho- 

cylinder  is  allowed  to  run  back,  the  rope  rity  of  the  oldest  Beme  MS.  and  others 

mns  down  and  the  weight  or  thing  at-  of  the  best  MSS.    '  Pellez,'  says  Bitter, 

tached  goes  with  it.  The  application  of  the  owes  its  existence  to  a  false  etymology. 

proverb  to  a  coquette  who  oontinues  her  But  if  '  paelex '  is  the  trae  fbrm,  it  is  an 

pride  till  she  loses  her  power  is  obvious.  otherwise  nnknown  Latin  word  (paelic). 

The  passage  has  cansed  a  good  deal  of  dif-  '  Pellic,'  the  cmde  form  of  '  pellex,'  has  a 

ficulty,  and  no  two  interpreters  are  entirely  clear  etymology.    There  is  nothing  like 

agreed  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words.  'paelic'  exoept  the  Qreek  T€uiac'a,  and 

OreIli's  interpretation  is  the  best  that  I  the  oorresponding  Latin  word.] 

have  seen.     Turaebus  takes  'ftmis'  fiir  19.  c^quae  Caeleetie]  (£pp.  ii*  1*  136) 

'  funalis  eqnus,'  and  '  rota '  for  the  chariot-  "  Caelestes  implorat  aquas."  There  is  some 

wheel ;  and  he  nnderstands  the  words  to  intentional  bathos  in  this  threat  of  the 

mean,  'lest  the  rope-horse  should  start  despairinff  lovertothemistreMhehadjnst 

back  while  the  coaoh  is  going  oui  and  so  addressed  as  a  goddess. 
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CARMBN  XI. 

The  oommon  inscription  Ad  MsBCirBiTJiff,  adopted  by  Bentley  and  othen,  is  plainly 
wrong,  and  calculated  to  mislead.  The  inscription  should  be  ad  tsstttdiksjc,  if  any 
thing;  for  Mercary  disappears  affcer  the  first  two  Terses.  The  mirades  alladed  to» 
except  Amphion'8,  were  those  of  Orpheus,  and  of  the  lyre  in  hia  handa,  not  Mercury^s, 
which  Orelli  not  perceiving  contradicts  himself.  The  ode  is  of  the  same  dass  as  the 
two  last.  We  have  no  means  of  tracing  the  original  if  it  is  a  oopy,  and  there  is  no 
clae  to  the  date. 

ARGUMENT. 

Mereary,  who  didst  teach  Amphion  to  move  stones,  and  thoa,  lyre,  once  dnmb^  now  wel- 
come  at  feast  and  festival,  tane  me  a  strain  to  which  even  Lyde,  thoagh  she  be  free 
as  the  young  colt,  mast  attend.  Thou  charmest  tigers,  woods,  streams,  and  hell'8 
bloody  sentinel,  and  Ixion,  and  Tityus,  and  the  daughters  of  Dana€.  Let  Lyde  hear 
of  their  crime  and  punishment,  and  how  one  was  merciftil  and  spared  her  young 
hasband'8  life,  saying,  "  Rise  up;  begone,  lest  the  sleep  of  death  overtake  thee.  They 
have  sprung  upon  their  prey.  My  heart  is  not  as  their  heart.  I  will  do  tbee  no 
harm.  Let  my  fiather  do  with  me  as  he  will,  yet  go  thou  while  night  and  love  protect 
thee.    Farewdl,  and  when  I  am  gone  engrave  a  word  of  sorrow  on  my  tomb." 

Mercuri^ — ^nam  te  docilis  loagifitro 
Movit  Amphion  lapides  canendo^ — 
Tuque  testudo  resonare  septem 

Callida  nervis, 
Nec  loquax  olim  neque  grata^  nunc  et  5 

Divitum  mensis  et  amica  templis, 
Dic  modos  Lyde  quibus  obstinatas 

Applicet  aures^ 
Quae  velut  latis  equa  trima  campis 
Ludit  exsultim  metuitque  tangi,  lo 

Nuptiarum  expers  et  adhuc  protervo 

Cruda  marito. 
Tu  potes  tigres  comitesque  silvas 
Ducere  et  rivos  celeres  morari ; 
Cessit  immanis  tibi  blandienti  15 

Janitor  aulae 

[3.  retonare  .  .  .  Callida]  See  C.  i.  1.  docere,'  'emetere/  Maeve,'  '  insolabiliter,' 

18  n.]  *  defingere,'  '  vepallidus.'    (See  Index.)    It 

10.  exsuUim]  This  word  is  not  found  does  not  follow  because  we  have  no  other 

elsewhere.    The  words  ^ira^  \fy6fitya  in  examples  of  these  words  that  Horace  had 

Horaceare  'allaborare,'  'tentator,'  'exsul-  none.    ['Rivoe  .  .  .  morari:'  compare  C. 

tim,'   '  inaudax,'   '  immej^ita,'   '  fkustitas,'  i.  12.  9.  j 
'bellnosus,'  'apploran^'  'inemori,'  'pro- 
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Cerberus^  quamvis  furiale  centum 
Muniant  angues  caput  ejus  atque 
Spiritus  teter  saniesque  manet 

Ore  trilingui.  20 

Quin  et  Ixion  Tityosque  voltu 
Risit  invito^  stetit  uma  pauUum 
Sicea  dum  grato  Danai  puellas 

Carmine  mulces. 
Audiat  Lyde  scelus  atque  notas  25 

Virginum  poenas  et  inane  lymphae 
Dolium  fundo  pereuntis  imo^ 

Seraque  fata 
Quae  manent  culpas  etiam  sub  Orco. 
Impiae^ — nam  quid  potuere  majus  ? —  30 

Impiae  sponsos  potuere  duro 

Perdere  ferro ! 
Una  de  multis  face  nuptiali 
Digna  perjurum  fuit  in  parentem 
Splendide  mendax  et  in  omne  virgo  35 

Nobilis  aevum, 
Surge,  quae  dixit  juveni  marito^ 
Surge^  ne  longus  tibi  somnus  unde 

17.  Cerberus,  quamvuf]  Many  German  perceivinff  confesseii  he  wiahofl  Honce  had 

acholan  (Orelli  nHmea  ten,  among  whom  is  written  '  halitaB '  instead  of  '  spiritng.'    Is 

Bnttmann)  have  rejected  this  stanza  aa  thia  criticiam  ?    The  passage  mf^  be  com- 

spnriouB,  the  description  heing  considered  pared  with  C.  ii.  13.  83  sqq.    There  is  a 

tame,  and  the  second  verse  in  particular  stiU  less  poetical  line  in  Virgil : 

nnworthy  of  Horace.  This  way  of  arguing  «Quig  mihi  reddat  eum  vel  eo  me  solvat 

overthrows  all  anthority,  and  makes  genu-  amantem"  (Aen.  iv.  479)  [and  Con- 

ineness  a  matter  of  taste  and  opinion,  ington's  note]. 

AUow  that  the  stanza  is  none  of  the  hest,  ^                  "                n  «  lo  o»     tk« 

I  do  not  think  the  ode  itself  equal  to  many  Pl.  Q«*»  «<J  Comp  a  u.  18. 87.    The 

others.    Certainly  more  than^one  verse  U  ^»«  f^  'moreover,'  «fiirther,'  is  denved 

prosaic  and  feeble,  judged  by  Horace's  usual  "^™.  ^®  ongmal  meamng,  as  m    qum 

itandard,  and  the  len^h  of  the  ode  on  such  f^^^  ^\  [^^J  ^^^"^  *  /f ^*  p*  '»P J  ^^»^h 

a  subject  seems  to  me  a  defect,  though  the  ^ecame   Qum,  sm^e,     get  up,  then,  why 

scene  at  the  end  is  pleaaing.    Butbthers  don't  youP'   and  finally   «quiV  'well,' 

may  think  differently,  and  if  all  thought  "S?    o»  ^^  ^®.  n  V  ./       •/ 

alike  the  ode  would  still  be   Horace's.  „  ^8.  8eraqKefata]J<rr€^^6pov  liicny. 

Bentley  would  mend  •  ejus  atque,'  which  ?««  note  on  C.  m.  2. 32.  ['  Inane  lymphae 

especially  offends  him,  and  is  indeed  not  "    «?P*y  of  water.'    The  constouction  of 

veV^ha4onious  or  strong,  by  inventmg  ^?^  ^  *^«  "?®  "  ?^  ^^...P^^"» 

•exatque,'  which  some  may  think  bettS  ^^'.^^  ^  '•  %'  ^  Ovid  Her.  m.  60.] 

and  others  worse ;  and,  although  ,   ^l^potuere]    This  would  be  expresMd 

^^ ,   ..  ,  by  fr\i}o-ay  m  Greek.    In  a  more  nimiliar 

^.       .       ^.     7  ^^alitus  exit  passage  ^poesum'  occurs  with  the  same 

Ore  niger  Stygio  ^jnd  of  meaning  (Epp.  i.  6. 1) :  «  Si  potes 

oocurs  inC>vid(Met.iii.75), 'spirituBezit'  Archiacis  conviva  recumbere  lectis,     'if 

is  only  used  to  sig^ify  the  breath  taking  you  can  make  up^our  mind.' 
leave  of  the  body,  wmch  Bentley  himself 
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Non  times  detur;  socenim  et  seeleBtaB 

Falle  sorores^  40 

Quae  yelut  nactae  yitulos  leaenae 
Singulos  eheu  lacerant :  ego  illis 
Mollior  nec  te  feriam  neque  intra 

Claustra  tenebo. 
Me  pater  saevis  oneret  catenis  45 

Quod  viro  demens  misero  peperci ; 
Me  vel  extremos  Numidarum  in  agros 

Classe  releget. 
I  pedes  quo  te  rapiunt  et  aurae 
Dum  favet  nox  et  Yenus^  i  secundo  50 

Omine  et  nostri  memorem  sepulcro 

Scalpe  querelam. 

37.  Smrge,  quae  dixit']  Orid  has  bor-  43.  nee  —  neque"]    Bentley    says    that 

rowed  all  bnt  the  words  of  Horace  in  Hy-  Horace  always  yanes  theee  conjanctioDfl 

permnestra'8  letter  to  Lynceus,  one  of  the  when  the  metre  will  let  him,  not  putting 

inoflt  touching  of  his  poems.    Her.  ziy.  'nec — nec,'  or  'neqne^neqne/  if  he  can 

73:  help  it.    Here  he  has  good  MSS.  for  and 

«  Snrge  age,  BeUda,  de  tot  modo  fratribna     »g»^n»t  his  assertion.    In  the  flrst  line  of 
\g^ .  the  nezt  ode,  howerer,  the  MSS.  are  nearly 

Nox  tibi  ni  properas  ista  perennis  erit."     "^  against  him. 


CARMEN  XII. 

This  ode  represents  a  girl  lamenting  to  herself  over  a  lore  she  mnst  not  indnlge.  The 
majority  of  editions  have  snpposed  that  the  poet  is  himself  addressing  Neobnle,  and 
Lambinns  says,  "  haec  ode  est  TapaiFcriK^  sen  vpmpnmKltt  id  est  ad  snadendnm  et  ex- 
hortandnm/'  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  very  dear.  The  way  I  nnderstand  the  first 
stanza  and  its  oonnezion  with  the  seoond  may  be  seen  firom  the  Argnment.  Some  snp- 
pose  that  Keobnle  is  contrasting  her  own  condition  with  that  of  others.  <  Miserable  are 
the  women  who  cannot  indnlge  in  love  and  wine ;  for  thee,  Neobule,  it  is  otherwise.'  I 
do  not  qnarrel  with  that  interprctation,  bnt  prefer  the  other.  There  is  a  fragment  of 
Alcaeos  (58  Bergk)  that  may  have  belonged  to  a  poem  which  fnmished  the  materials 
of  this  ode.  Some  have  asenmed  it  to  be  a  f^  translation  Arom  Aloiens'  poem.  There 
18  nothing  more  to  judge  from  than  this  £ragment,^which  mns  thns:  iiik  M\<uf,  ifih 
waurt»  Koitorifrmv  vMx^^^^»  which  line,  as  fiur  as  it  goes,  is  in  fiivonr  of  the  interpre- 
tatioii  I  have  given. 

ARGUMENT. 

Poor  women !  we  mnst  not  love>  we  mnst  not  drown  care  in  wine,  or  a  cmel  g^nardian 
soolds  ns  to  death.  Alas !  Neobnle,  thon  canst  not  spin  nor  work  for  love  of  Hebms, 
so  beantifiil  as  he  bathes  in  the  waters  of  Tlber,  a  horseman  like  Bellerophon,  nnsnr- 
passed  in  the  combat  and  the  race,  in  piercing  the  flyingdeeror  catching  the  lurking 
boar. 
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MiSEHARUM  est  neque  amori  dare  ludum  neque  dulei 
Mala  vino  lavere^  aut  exanimari  metuentes 

Patruae  verbera  linguae. 
Tibi  qualum  Cythereae  puer  ales^  tibi  telas 
Operosaeque  Minervae  studium  aufert^  Neobule^       5 

Liparaei  nitor  Hebri, 
Simul  unctos  Tiberinis  humeros  lavit  in  undis, 
Eques  ipso  melior  Bellerophonte,  neque  pugno 

Neque  segni  pede  victus ; 
Catus  idem  per  apertum  (ugientes  agitato  10 

Grege-cervos  jaeulari  et  celer  alto  latitantem 

Fruticeto  excipere  aprum. 


8.  Patmae]  Compare  (Sat.  ii.  8.  88) 
"ne  ns  patraos  mihi.*'  On  the  form 
'  lavere/  see  G.  iii.  4.  61  n. 

4.  qualfttn]  Wocl-basket.  This  is  per- 
hapa  an  imitation  of  Sappho : 

y\vKw  /lartp,  oHroi  d^yc^iai  Kpiitnv  rhv 
lorhy 

9lray  (91,  Bergk). 

The  name  Neobule  is  found  in  one  of  Ar- 
chilochos'  fragments  (67  Bergk).  Hebrus' 
birth-plaoe  is  mentioned  to  give  more 
reality  to  the  person.  The  island  Lipara, 
it  mast  be  admitted,  was  aa  odd  place  to 
choose. 


7.  Simul]  *  Soon  aa'  is  an  eariy  English 
equivalent  for  'whenever/  and  'rimnl' 
bears  that  sense  here.  The  last  ayllable  of 
Bellerophonte  Lb  long  as  from  the  Greek. 
[*  Simul :'  see  C.  i.  12.  27.] 

11.  aZ/o]  Thereisanothcrreading^arto' 
which  Lambinus  and  others  adopt  [Ritter 
has '  arton.  It  appears,  among  other  MSS., 
in  the  oldest  Bbmdinian;  but  Cruquius 
reads  'alto/  and  so  did  his  Scholiast  and 
Acron.  Dillenbr.  prefers  '  arto '  because  it 
is  opposed  to  '  apertum,'  but  so  is  '  alto.' 
Eitherwould  do;  'arto' wouldoorrespond 
to  Homer^s 

4v  X^XM-XI  TVKiyp  KvriKtiro  tityas  <rvf, 

(Odyss.  xviu.  489.) 


CARMEN  Xni. 


The  sitnation  and  title  of  the  fonntiun,  the  name  of  which  is  nsed  in  this  ode,  are  suf- 
ficiently  proved  by  a  buU  of  Pope  Pascal  II.,  a.d.  1103,  first  bronght  to  notice  by  Cap* 
martin  de  Chaupy  in  his  work  on  Horace's  oonntry-house  (vol.  iii.  pp.  864^  688),  and 
g^ven  more  fully  by  Fea.  Hiere  was  a  monastery  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  at  Bantia 
(C.  ui.  4. 16),  over  «hich  the  bnU  «ppoints  a  certain  abbot,  and  over  "omnia  quae  ad 
illud  (coenobium)  pertinent — videlioet  eoclesiam  S.  Salvatoris  cnm  aliis  eodesiis  de 
CatteUo  Bandusii, — ecdesiam  S.  Anastanae  apnd  Achemntiam  cum  ecdesiis  ad  eam 
pertinehtibns ;  eodesiam  SS.  Martymm  Gbrvasii  et  Potasii  in  Bandueino  fo/nie  apud 
Venusiam"  De  Chaupy  made  a  joumey  to  the  spot,  which  he  was  able  satisfactorily 
to  himsdf  to  recognize  in  a  town  called  Palazzo,  about  six  miles  from  the  site  of  Venusia. 
Acron  says  that  Bandnsia  was  the  district  in  which  Horace'8  fium  was  situated,  and 
some  commentators  foUowing  this  statement  have  identified  the  '  fons  Bandusiae'  with 
the  small  river  Digentia  (Licenza)  in  the  Sabine  hills.  De  Chaupy  sufBdently  disproves 
this.  Lambinus  adopts  the  Scholiasfs  statement  as  well  as  his  way  of  spelling  the 
name  'Blandusiae,'  which  the  above-named  document  sufficiently  proves  to  be  wrong, 
though  most  editors  have  adopted  it. 


CABMINUM  III.  13.  175 

The  ode  is  an  addren  to  a  foantain,  a  oonmKm  subject  enongli,  and  we  need  only 
Boppose  that  the  name  waa  soggested  to  Horace  by  the  reooUectionB  of  his  childhood, 
withoat  imagining  him  really  on  the  point  of  offerlng  Bacrifice,  or  being  in  the  neigh- 
bonrfaood  of  his  birth-place  when  he  wrote.  It  haa  lomething  of  the  natare  of  an  epi- 
gramma  or  inacription,  and  ia  among  the  choicest  of  Horaoe^s  small  pieees. 


ARGUMENT. 

Fair  ibontain  of  Bandona,  thoa  art  worthy  of  my  libation  and  of  the  kid  that  shall  fall 
for  thee  to-morrow  and  dye  thy  oold  stream  with  his  blood.  Thee  the  sammer^sheat 
pierceth  not;  cool  is  thy  water  to  the  flocks  and  herds.  Thoa  too  shalt  be  placed 
among  the  foantains  of  &me  when  I  sing  of  the  oak  that  hangs  from  the  rock  whence 
thy  babbling  waters  spring. 

O  FONS  Bandusiae,  splendidior  vitro^ 
Dulci  digne  mero  non  sine  floribus 
Cras  donaberis  haedo 

Cui  frons  turgida  cornibus 
Primis  et  venerem  et  proelia  destinat ;  5 

Fnistra :  nam  geUdos  inficiet  tibi 
Bubro  sanguine  rivos 
Lascivi  suboles  gregis. 
Te  flagrantis  atrox  hora  Caniculae 
Nescit  tangere^  tu  firigus  amabile  lO 

Fessis  Yomere  tauris 
Praebes  et  pecori  vago. 
Fies  nobilium  tu  quoque  fontium, 
Me  dicente  cavis  impositam  ilicem 

Saxis^  unde  loquaces  15 

Lymphae  desiliunt  tuae. 

I.  splendidiorvUro']  On  the  nse  of  glass  for  the  constelh&tion  Canis  Minor,  known 

bv  the  andents,  which  was  long  a  matter  by  tbe  Romans  as  Antecanis,  and  by  the 

of  dispnte,  bnt  is  now  generally  allowed  Greeks  as  UpoK^wp,    becanse    its   rising 

to  have  been  bronght  by  them  to  some  precedes  that  of  the  Canis  Major  by  a  few 

perfection,  see  Smith's  Dict.  Ant.,  art.  days  (in  July).    8ee  C.  iii.  29. 18.    Bnt 

'Vitmm.'  Canicnla  is  another  name  for  the  well- 

-    [2.  floribuM]  Some  critics  oonnect  this  known  star  of  tbe  first  magnitnde  in  the 

WQord  with  '  mero/  and  pbice  a  oomma  after  head  of  Canis  Major,  called  by  the  Greeks 

it.     I  think  'non  sine  floribns'  belong  to  l&tlpios.   See  Flinv  (N.  H.  ii.  c  47)»  "Ar- 

what  follows.  Bnt  the  reader  may  chooee.]  dentissimo  aestatis  tempore  exoritur  Cani- 

6.  FruHra]  See  C.  iii.  7.  21  n.  cnlae  sidns,  Sole  primam  partem  Leonis 

9.  atrox  hora  Canieulae]  From  its  di-  ingrediente»  qni  diee  xr   ante  Ang.  CaL 

minniire  foim  Canicnla  is  taken  by  some  est.' 


>• 
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HORATII  PLACCI 


CAEMEN  XIV. 

A.U.C.  729  or  730. 

This  ode  has  been  animadverted  apon  pretty  severely,  and  even  r^ected  as  spnriooB, 
becauBe  nneqnal  to  the  occasion  it  was  written  for.  It  may  not  be  one  of  Horace'B  best- 
Bnt  it  was  evidently  only  a  private  afBEur.  It  was  composed  at  the  dose  of  the  Canta- 
brian  war»  A.u.o.  729,  when  AngustnB'  retum  was  expected,  or  on  hiB  retum  the  follow- 
ing  year.  He  waa  detained  by  illness  at  Tarraco.  Franke  gives,  from  NoriBiua,  a 
fragment  of  an  inscription  which  makes  it  appear  probable  that  Ang^nstus  reoovered  his 
health  and  retumed  in  the  summer  of  730,  in  which  year  C.  NorbanuB  Flaccus  waa 
consul: 

VOBBAKO  VLAC.  COS. 
BID.  lYIN   (ID.  IVW) 
CAESAB  YALBTYD. 


ARQUMENT. 

Caesar  is  retnming  a  conqueror  from  Spain,  O  ye  people,  he  whobnt  just  went  forth  like 
Hercules  to  the  fleld.  I^et  his  chaste  wife  and  sijiter  go  forth  to  offer  sacrifice  with 
the  matrons,  while  the  young  soldiers  and  their  brides  stand  reverently  by.  I  too 
will  keep  hoUday ;  for  I  am  safe  while  AugUBtus  is  lord  of  the  world.  Bring  flowerB, 
boy,  and  ointment,  and  my  best  old  wine,  and  go  bid  Neaera  come  :  if  the  chnrlish 
porter  refbBe  thee»  come  away ;  I  have  no  mind  for  strife,  though  I  might  not  have 
bome  as  much  in  the  heyday  of  my  youth. 

Hbbculis  rita  modo  dictus^  o  plebs^ 
Morte  venalem  petiisse  laurum 
Caesar  Hispana  repetit  penates 

Victor  ab  ora. 
Unico  gaudens  mulier  marito  5 

Prodeat  justis  operata  sacris, 
Et  soror  clari  ducis  et  decorae 

Supplice  vitta 


1.  opleb»]  'FlebB'and  'popnlus'  are 
HBed  synonymouBly  (C.  ii.  2. 18  sq.),  and 
eitiier  word  stands  for  the  common  formula 
'populus  plebsque  Romana,'  as,  among 
other  pkoes,  Cic.  in  Yerr.  ii.  5.  l4  **  Mihi 
Iloram  matrcm  popnloplebeique  Bomanae 
ludomm  oeiebritate  phtcandam."  Nothing 
can  be  in  worse  taste  than  the  idea  of  Klotz 
(Lect.  Yen.  p.  817),  followed  by  Gesner, 
Jani,  Tate,  that  Horace  meant  to  oppoee 
the  plebeianB,  who  were  anxious  when  they 
heard  of  AuguBtus'  illness,  to  tlie  patricians 
who  were  delighted.  ['HercuUs  ritu:' 
'  novo  ritu,'  C.  iii.  I.  46.  2 ; '  ritu  fluminiB,' 
C.  iii.  29.  38.] 

2.  Morte  vendlem]  This  is  an  expres- 
sion  like  that  of  Ateschines  (c.  Ctes.  77. 


26,  Beiske),  cSfjMr6s  i<rrtw  ^  iiperii  ifplu. 
I  see  no  objection,  as  Orelli  does,  to  ex- 
tending  the  example  of  Hercnles  to  both 
clauses.  As  Hercules  braved  death,  so  did 
Augustus,  and  like  Herculee  he  is  retum- 
ing  from  Spain  victorious. 

5.  Umco  gaudene"]  Livia  was  never  sus- 
pected  of  infiddity  to  her  husband,  though 
she  has  been  suspected,  probably  without 
just  reason,  of  hMtening  his  death.  But 
that  which  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
cause  of  dissension  between  her  and  Angus- 
tus,  the  succesnon  of  'HberiuB,  wasnot  yet 
thonght  of.  Horace  therefore  need  not  be 
accuBed  of  bad  taste  or  groes  flatteiy  fbr 
what  he  says.  Dillenbr.  interprets  'unico ' 
<amato,caro,'  andthe  same  in  "  SatisbcAtns 


CAEMINUM  III.  14.  177 

Yirginum  matres  juvenumqiie  nuper 
Sospitum.     Vos,  o  pueri  et  puellae  lo 

Jam  virum  expertae,  male  ominatis 

Parcite  verbis. 
Hic  dies  yere  mihi  festus  atras 
Eximet  curas ;  ego  nec  tumultum 
Nec  mori  per  vim  metuam  tenente  15 

Caesare  terras. 

imiciB  Sabinis"  (C,  ii.  18. 14),  as  if  'anicus'  means  that  thev  had  experienced  thevirtues 

had  the  force  oi  i^ainrr^f >  as  that  has  of  of  Augastns.    W liat  he  says  of  *  pueri '  and 

*  unicos,'   "  itya^wrtrSs  enim  praeter  quem  '  puellae '  is  not  true ;  and  his  way  of  ac- 

alius  non  datur,  ut  eum  philosophorum  counting  for  Horace  baying  written  'ex- 

princeps  oculnm  monoculi  iyavrir^y  dixit"  pertae/  whereas  the  masculine  would  be 

(Heinsiusy  Exercit.  Sacr.  in  Marc.  i.  11).   I  required  for  his  interpretation,  will  not 

do  not  Rgree  with  Dillenbr.   Plautus  (Cap-  satisfy  many,  neither  is  it  very  intelligible. 

tiv.  i.  2. 47)  has  *'  Tibi  enim  nnicust,  mihi  '  Virum  expertae '  is  clearly  equivalent  to 

etiam  unico  magis  unicus;"  and  Catuilus  'nuper  virgines  nuptae'   (C.  ii.  8.  22). 

(73),  "Qnam  modo  qui  me  unum  atque  'Male  ominatis'  may  be  pronounced  aa 

unicum  amicum  hsbait."  one  word,  as  '  maleolens,'  *  suaveolens/  &c. 

6.  jvstis   operata  Bocrui]    The  MSS.  [Ritter  has  'male  noroinatis/  for  which 

vary  between  '  sacris '  and  '  divis.'    The  there  is  good  MSS.  authority ;  bnt  it  is  a 

latter  is  the  reading  followod  by  all  the  badreading.]  Bentley  proposes  *inomina- 

Scholiasts»  and  nearly  aU  the  editors  till  tis.'    All  the  Scholiasts  have  '  ominatis,' 

Bentley.   Dillenbr.  supports  the  Scholiasts  and  some  of  the  best  MSS. 
and  reads  'divis,'  thiuKing  that  'sacris'        14.  eximetl  OrdlIi's  B  has  'exiget,'  bnt 

is  more  likely  to  have  crept  in  from  a  gloss  all  his  other  MSS.  bave  '  eximet/  aud  1  do 

than  'divis.'    [Eeller  has  'divis.']    [Livy  not  find  the  other  reading  qnoted  by  Jani 

has(i.31)  'operatum  sacris.'    'Laetisope-  or  Fea.    In  C.  iv.  15. 18,  the  MSS.  vary 

ratus  in  herbis '  (Virg.  Georg.  i.  839)  ex-  more,  though  the  majority  and  best  have 

presses  the  place  of  sacrifice.    Tibullus,  ii.  <  eximet '  there  likewise.    Orelli  makes  this 

6.  95,  has  '  operata  deo  pnbes  discumbet  distinction,  that  '  exigere '  is  more  appro- 

in  herba.']  Ladies  of  birth  appear  to  have  priate  to  express  the  violent  expulsion  of  a 

been  diBtinguished  on  these  occasionsfrom  good  thing,  as  in  the  above  passage;  'ex- 

freedwomen  by  a  wreath,  which  explains  imet/  which  he  hos  ht^re,  for  the  quiet  re- 

TibuUus  (i.  6.  67) :  movid  of  an  evil :  but  he  is  almost  inclined, 

"  Sit  modo  casU  doce,  quamvis  non  vitta  ??*  of  deference  to  his  MS.  B,  to  contradict 

lisatos  himself,  and  read  'exiget   here.  '  Eximet 

Im^t  crines  nec  stola  longa  pedcs."  »  »  ^^;^  ^?^'  }^^^'''^'  »**  *^»  P^«^'  "^^ 

^  6   1^  'exiget' intheother. 

The  persons  forming  the  procession  are        —  tumultum  Nec  mori  per  vim']   *  Tu- 

snpposed  to  be  the  wife,  and  Octavia,  the  multns'  and  'vis'  are  well-distinguished 

nster  of  Augustus,  and  the  mothers  of  the  terms.    When  some  would  have  softened 

soldiers  who  had  retumed,  and  of  their  thetermsofthedecreeofthesenateagainst 

young  wives,  who  are  represented  as  look-  M.  Antonius  by  substituting  the  woid  'tu- 

ing  on  reverentially  at  the  thanksgiving  multum'  for  'bellum,'  Cicero  told  them 

sacrificc.  thoy  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 

Q.juvenum']  This  and  'pueri'  both  mean  words :  "Potest  enim  esse  bellum  sine  tu- 

the  soldiers,  as  '  virg^num '  and  '  puellae '  multu,  tumnltus  esse  sine  bello  non  potest. 

both  mean  their  wives.    Cunningham  con-  Quid  est  enim  tumultus  nisi  perturbatio 

jectnres  and  Fea  adopts  'expcrtes'   for  tanta  ut  major  timor  oriatur  ?  nnde  etiam 

'  expertae '  in  order  to  distinguish  between  nomen  ductum  est  tumultus.     Itaque  ma- 

'pnellae'  and  'virginam.'    Dillenbr.,  com-  jores  nostri  tumultum  Italicum,  quod  erat 

paring  the  other  passaffes  in  which  '  pueri '  domesticus ;  tumultum  Gallicum  quod  erat 

and  'virgines'  or  'puellae'  come  togetber  Italiae  finitimus;  praetcrea  nullum  nomi- 

(C.  iii.  1. 4 ;  iv.  1. 25.  S.  i.  1. 85;  ii.  3. 130),  nabant.    Qravius  autem   tumultum  esse 

thinks  the  words  are  a  formula  for  all  the  quam  bellum  hinc  intelligi  licet  quod  bello 

youth  of  Rome,  and  that '  vimm  expertae '  vacationcs  valent,  tuinultu  non  valent.'* 

N 


178  HOEATII  FLACCI 

I  pete  an^entum,  puer,  et  coronas 
Et  eadum  Marsi  memorem  duelli^ 
Spartacum  si  qua  potuit  vagantem 

Fallere  testa.  20 

Dic  et  argutae  properet  Neaerae 
Murreum  nodo  cohibere  crinem ; 
Si  per  invisum  mora  janitorem 

Fiet,  abito. 
Lenit  albescens  animos  capillus  25 

Litium  et  rixae  cupidos  protervae ; 
Non  ego  hoc  ferrem  calidus  juventa 

Consule  Planco. 

Again,  Cioero  says  (in  Yerr.  li.  4.  23),      CalcatamquetenetbellissocialibaBayam." 
'*  Scuta  si  quando  conqairuntnr  a  priTatia  (S.  v.  30  sq.) 

in  bello  ac  tumulta,  tamen  bomines  inviti  xhe  'cadus,'  'teeta,'  and  'amphora,'  were 

dant,  etsi  ad  salutem  communem  dan  aen-  ^^^  fo^  ^^^  ^^^  ^g^g^ 

tiunt."    TumultuB  was  "  a  sudden  nsing  n 9.  Si  a«a]  If '  qua '  is  the  nominative. 

or  hostile  demonstration,'    as  Mr.  Long  j^  \^  ^^^^  ^        contmry  to  custom  after 

says  on  the  above  paswjge.     '  Vis,    '  vio-  cg;..  But  it  may  be  the  ablative.  *  FaUere' 

lence,'  WM  either  'publica'  or  'pnvata,  u  equivalent  to  ^ae*?^.    Newman'8  '  dear- 

and  the  distinction  between  the  two  wdl  ^^1^.,^ ,  approaches  as  near  the  meaning  as 

be  found  on  refernng  to  the  article  *  Vis  ^^  ^^  ^J^^,  'argutae:'  but,  aa  Ritter 

m  Smith  B  Dict.  Ant.    Horace,  aayB  he,  is  gjje  plays  on  the  'cithara,'  and  «ngs 

not  afraid  of  losing  his  life  by  any  popular  ^^    ^^  ^'  ^^              g^  C  iv.  6.  25j 

msurrection  and  bo  forth,  or  by  theliand  g».  MurreumT MyrrheTim,'  LambinuB 

ofim  a^BBin  or  pnvate  malice.  ^„d  others.    « Cohibere '  is  the  reading  of 

18.  Marsi  memorem  duelli]  The  Marsic  ^u  ^he  MSS.   Bentley  preferB  his  own  con- 

orSocmlWarcontinuedfromA.u.o.663to  ^^^^  'cohibente'  [or  it  may  belong  to 

665,  and  the  Servile  War,  headed  by  the  jfuretns :  Keller]. 

gladiator   Spartacus,  from    681   to  683.  gS.  (hneuU  PUinco]  L.  MunatiuB  Han- 

Therefore  the  wme  Horace  wimted  would  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^h  M.  Aemilius  Lepidua 

have  been  Bixty-five  years  old  at  least.  Ju-  ^  ^^  ^.  712,  at  which  time  Horace  was  in 

yenal,  one  hundredyearB  afterward^  speak-  y,{s  twenty-third  year.  ['  Albescens :'  com- 

mgof  theselfish  man  who  keepa  hu  best  j^    '  j^  20.  24,  'pniecanum'-'ani- 

wme  for  his  own  dnnkmg,  says ;  moB :'  •  spirit,'  •  impetuoeity,'  as  the  plural 

'*  Ipse  capillato  difiVisum  consule  potat  often  sig^fies.] 


CARMEN  XV. 

Thifl  ode  oombineB  with  the  lyric  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  Epodes.  It  is  im- 
poBsible  to  say  why  Horace  chose  so  often  this  same  sabject,  but  he  always  handles  it 
very  sharply.  (See  C.  i.  25 ;  iv.  13.)  Some  critics  suppooe  he  wrote  ander  the  infla- 
enoe  of  his  own  disappointments,  and  they  find  particular  periods  of  his  life  suitable 
for  the  comjtosition  of  each.  This  odo  also  has  acoordingly  had  diiferent  datea  assigned 
it.  But  I  need  not  trouble  the  reader  with  Buch  diBcussions.  [In  A.u.0.  724  Chloris 
was  very  beaatiful.  In  A.U.C.  780  this  ode  was  written.  Six  years  were  enough  to 
make  this  sad  change  in  Chloris.    This  is  Ritter^s  opinion.] 


CARMINUM  III.  15.  179 


ARGUMENT. 

Put  a  stop  to  thy  intrigues ;  for  thoa  art  old  and  poor,  a  clond  among  bright  stan,  ready 
to  drop  into  thy  grave.  What  becometh  thy  daughter  becometh  not  thee,  Chloris. 
She  may  go  and  beaiege  the  yomig  men'8  doors :  she  is  in  love  and  cannot  help  it. 
Bnt  do  thou  go  spin ;  mnsic  and  flowers  and  wine  are  not  for  thee. 

UxoR  pauperis  Ibyci, 

Tandem  nequitiae  fige  modum  tuae 
Famosifique  laboribus : 

Maturo  propior  desine  funeri 
Inter  ludere  virgines  5 

Et  stellis  nebulam  spargere  candidis. 
Non  si  quid  Pholoen  satis 

Et  te,  Cblori,  decet :  filia  rectius 
Expugnat  juvenum  domos, 

Pidso  Thyias  uti  concita  tympano.  lo 

lUum  cogit  amor  Nothi 

Lascivac  similem  ludere  capreae : 
Te  lanae  prope  nobilem 

Tonsae  Luceriam^  non  citharae  decent^ 
Nec  flos  purpureus  rosae  15 

Noc  poti  vetulam  faece  tenus  cadi. 

1.  p<MiperU]  He  means  to  say  a  poor  But  Heyne  and  others  confound  all  these 

man^B  wiie  should  be  thriftv  and  mind  her  persons.    Such,  as  Buttmann  has  very  well 

work,  especially  if  she  be  old.    For  '  fige '  shown,  are  the  inconsistencies  of  the  mat« 

some  MSS.  have  '  pone,'  which  Orelli  says  ter-of-fact  school  of  interpreters.     [Bitter 

18  a  gloss.  is  one  of  them.    He  compares  PholoS  with 

6.  St  stellis  nebulam]  An  old  woman  in  the  Sempronia  of  Saliust»  Cat.  25.] 

a  company  of  g^ls  would  be  like  a  cloud  10.  tympano']  There  are  twogood  wood- 

in  a  starrv  sky.    On  the  elegy  of  TibuUus  cufcs,  one  from  a  painting  at  Pompeii,  the 

mentioned  before  (C.  i.  38.  7)  Heyne  has  other  from  a  fictile  vase,  representing  the 

the  foUowing  note,  which  Bnttmann  calls  use  of  the  tympanum  in  Smith's  Dict.  Ant. 

incomprehensible  (unbegreiflich) :  "Pholo3  (sub.  v.).    ['Thyias:'  comp.  C.  ii.  19.  9.] 

inter  claras  ejus  aetatis  pueUas.etiam  ex  14.  Lttceriam]  This  was  a  town  of  Apu- 

Horatio  nota  est  ubi,  C.  i.  33.  7,  aspera  lia,  now  Lucera,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

puella  Cyrum  fastidit  alium  moUem  puerum,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  tracts  of  pub- 

et  ii.  6. 17  est  ea  PhoIoS  fbgaz.    Chloridis  Uc  pasture  land. 

eam  filiam  fuisse  idem  Horatius  coUizere  16.  veiulam]   Many  good  MSS.  have 

jubet  nos,  iii.  15.  7,  8."    The  first  of  these  *  vetula,'  and  in  support  of  that  reading, 

Fhok)^  is  a  virtuous  girl  who  would  scom  which  some  editors  have  adopted,  is  quoted 

the  advances  of  a  profligate  Uke  Cyrus.  CatuUus  (xxvii.  1) :  *<Ministervetuli,  puer, 

The  seoond  is  a  timid  girl  as  her  title  Palemi."    But 'vetula' would  be  without 

'fhgax '  shows.    She  is  aUo  coupled  with  a  forcehere.   Porphyriou,  howcver,  read  've- 

young  Chloris,  as  handsome  as  herself.  The  tula.'    The  *m    may  have  dropped  out  in 

Pholod  of  this  ode  is  the  wanton  daughter  the  usual  way  from  the  omission  of  the 

of  a  wanton  old  mother,  Chloris  by  name.  mark  over  the  '  a.* 
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CARMEN  XVI. 

Horace  here  dwells  on  his  favourite  theme, — oontentment  and  moderation, — which  he 
is  able  to  illostrate  by  the  example  of  Maecenas  as  well  as  his  own.  The  ingenoity  which 
has  discoyered  the  occasion  that  gave  rise  to  thb  ode  will  hardly  throw  any  new  light  on 
the  meaning  of  it,  which  is  very  plain.  Whether  therefore  Horace's  friends  had  urged 
him  to  make  more  than  he  had  doue  of  his  oppoHunities  with  Maecenas  for  the  purpose 
of  enriching  himself  or  not  may  very  well  remain  doubtful.  I  confess  the  idea  would  not 
have  occurred  to  me.  The  French  editors  suppose  it  to  bean  ode  of  thanks  to  Maecenas 
for  the  gifb  of  the  farm,  which  it  certainly  is  not ;  and  one  editor,  J.  F.  Schmid,  suspects 
Horace  meant  gently  to  hint  to  his  patron  that  he  should  be  glad  of  an  extension  of  his 
liberality,  a  species  of  flpvyfla  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  does  not  reprcsent  tbe  principles 
of  the  person  who  sugg^ts  this  notion.  There  is  no  due  to  the  date  of  the  ode  further 
than  that  it  was  written  after  Horace  came  into  possession  of  his  farm. 

'      ARGUMENT. 

A  stout  prison  and  savage  watch-dogs  might  have  kept  DanaS  from  harm ;  but  Jove  and 
YenuB  smiled,  for  they  l^new  that  the  god  need  but  change  himself  to  gold,  and  the 
way  would  he  clear  for  him.  Qold  penetrates  through  g^uards;  gold  shall  burst 
rocks;  thereby  fell  the  house  of  Amphiaraus;  thereby  the  Macedonian  won  cities; 
thereby  stem  admirals  are  ensnared.  And  as  it  grows  the  desire  for  more  g^ws  too. 
A  high  estate  I  dread.  Maecenas,  thou  good  knight,  the  more  a  man  depies  himself 
the  more  the  gods  will  give  him.  I  fly  from  thc  rich  to  the  contented,  and  am  more 
independent  than  any  poor  rich  man  in  the  world.  My  stream,  and  my  little  wood, 
and  my  trusty  field,  are  a  happier  portion  than  all  Africa.  I  have  no  honey  of  Cala- 
bria,  nor  wine  of  Formiae,  nor  Gaulish  fleecei  yet  poverty  doth  not  pinch  me ;  aud 
if  I  wanted  more  thou  art  ready  to  give  it.  My  small  income  will  go  fbrther  by  the 
restricting  of  my  wants,  than  if  I  had  all  Lydia  and  Phrygia  for  my  owu.  Who 
ask  much  lack  much.    It  is  well  with  him  who  has  enough. 

Inclusam  Danaen  turris  aenea 
Robnstaeque  fores  et  vigilum  canum 
Tristes  exeubiae  munierant  satis 

Nocturnis  ab  adulteris^ 
Si  non  Acrisium  vir^nis  abditae  5 

Custodem  pavidum  Juppiter  et  Venus 
Risissent,  fore  enim  tutum  iter  et  patens 

Converao  in  pretium  deo. 

1.  Inelfuam  Danaen]    The    story  of  'Tristes  excnbiae'  is  like  Ovid^s  «triitis 

DanaS,  Acrisiua'  daughter,  and  the  fable  custodia  servi '  (A.  A.  iii.  601).    On  the 

of  the  shower  of  gold,  are  oxplained  by  tense  '  munierant/  see  C.  U.  17.  28  n. 

Horace  in  his  own  way.     Compare  the  6.  Cuatodem  pavidum]  Acrisius  shut  up 

chorus  of  Soph.  Antig.  (d44):  his  daughter  lest  she  should  bear  a  son  who 

trXa  jroi  ^aofias  obpdyioy  ^«f  should  cause  his  death  as  the  oracle  had 

iiJiXd^at  94kMs  iv  x^f^^^^roit  threatened.    Por  «risissent,  Bentlcy  pre- 

a&Acuf,  K.T.X.  ^  'risisset,'  in  acoordanoe  with  his  rule 
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Aurum  per  medios  ire  satellites 
Et  perrompere  amat  saxa  potentius 
Ictu  fdlmineo :  coneidit  auguris 

Argivi  domus  ob  lucrum 
Demersa  exitio ;  diffidit  urbium 
Portas  vir  Macedo  et  subruit  aemulos 
Reges  muneribus ;  munera  navium 

Saevos  iUaqueant  duces. 
Crescentem  sequitur  cura  pecuniam 
Majorumque  fames.     Jure  perhorrui 


10 


15 


(C.  1.  24. 8  n.).  Bnt  the  MSS.,  exoept  one, 
perhaps,  do  uot  vary.  *  Fore  enirn'  is  an 
elliptical  form  of  the  obliqua  oratio,  in 
translating  which  <they  aaid,'  or  <they 
knew/  mxut  be  sopplied.  '  Pretium '  has 
reference  to  the  comiption  of  the  gnards, 
the  price  at  which  they  werebooght.  Ovid 
applies  the  bribe  to  Danafe'  herself  (Am. 
iii.  8.  33) : 

"  Sed  postqnam  sapiens  in  mnnera  venit 
adulter, 
Praebuit  ipsa  sinuB,  et  dare  jnssa  dedit." 

10.  amat']  UBed  as  4>i\€i,  like  "  conso- 
ciare  amant"  (C.  ii.  3.  10)  and  "amet 
qnavis  adspergere  "  (S.  i.  4.  87). 

11.  concidti  augurit  Argivi  domus]  The 
f  tory  is  that  of  Amphiaraus  and  of  his  wife 
Eriphyle — 

%  Xpvchv  ^tkov  iyfyhs  i94^aro  rififityra 

(Odyss.  xi.  327). 

Eripbylc,  bribed  by  Polyneices,  induced 
her  husband  to  join  the  expedition  against 
Thebes,  where  he  fell,  leaving  an  injunction 
with  his  sons  to  pnt  their  mother  to  death, 
which  Alcmaeon  did,  and  like  Orestes  was 
pnrsued  by  the  Erinyes  of  his  mother,  and 
was  finally  put  to  death  in  attempting  to 
get  poflsession  of  the  gold  necklace  with 
which  she  had  been  bribed.  '  Exitio,*  and 
not '  excidio,'  or  <  exscidio,'  is  no  doubt  the 
true  reading.  'Excidio'  with  'demersa' 
wonld  be  an  incongruous  expression .  Acron 
read  'exitio.'  Landinus,  Ascensius,  and 
Cmquins,  among  the  editors  I  have  seen, 
havo  the  same.  Lambinns  thinks  it  is  not 
to  be  despised,  thongh  he  adopts  'exscidio,' 
and  Bentley  adopts  and  defends  '  exitio,' 
bnt  in  doing  so  writes  as  if  he  had  the  merit 
of  restoring  it  from  the  MSS.  against  the 
jndgment  of  the  editors. 

14.  Porias  vir  Macedo']  Plntarch  (Pau- 
los  Aemilins  c.  12)  says  it  was  Philip's  grold, 
not  Pliilip,  that  won  the  cities  of  Greeoe. 
And  Cicero  (ad  Att.  i.  16)  says,  '*  Nnnc  est 
ezpectatio  ingens   comitiomm:    in  qnae 


omnibus  invitis  tradit  noster  Magnus  Anli 
filinm;  atque  in  eo  neque  auctoritate 
neque  gratia  pugnat,  sed  quibns  Philippus 
orania  expugnavisse  dicebat  in  quae  modo 
asellus  onustus  auro  possot  ascendere." 
Jovenal  calls  Philip  "callidus  emptor 
Olynthi "  (xii.  47);  aiid  Valerius  Max.  (vii. 
2. 10),  "  mercator  Graeciae." 

15.  munera  navium  Saevot  illaqueant 
ducee]  Tliis  is  supposed  to  refer  to  Menas, 
otherwise  called  Menodorus,  the  comman- 
der  of  Sex.  Pompeius'  fleet,  who  deserted 
irom  him  to  Octavianns  and  back  to  Pom- 
peios,  and  then  to  Octavianus  again.  He 
was  rewarded  beyond  his  merits.  He  was 
a  freedman  of  Cn.  Pompeius;  and  Sueto- 
nius  (Octav.  74)  states  that  Augustus  made 
him  '  ingennus :'  "  Yalerius  Messalla  tradit 
neminem  unquam  libertinomm  adhibitum 
ab  eo  (Octaviano)  coenae  excepto  Mena,  sed 
adserto  in  ingenuitatem  post  proditam  Sex. 
Pompeii  classem."  Appian  (b.c.  v.  80) 
says :  Mi}y<J8»poy  i\d6vra  iKt^Btpoy  tlOhs 
iiir4<piiiy€y  i^  &ircAcu0(pov.  However,  a  man 
could  only  be  *ingenuus'  who  was  bom  free, 
and  all  that  Octavianos  could  do  was  to 
confer  the  rights  of  *  ingenuitas,'  which  was 
sometimes  done.  According  to  Servins, 
Virgil  assigns  him  his  rewiurd  (Aen.  vL 
612  sqq.)  : 

** Qnique  arma  secnti 

Impia  nec  veriti  dominoram  fallere  dextras, 
Indusi  poenam  expectant." 
See  Introduction  to  Epod.  iv.  Forcellini 
qnotes  only  one  other  instance  of '  illaqneo' 
from  Prudentius,  and  one  of  the  passive 
participle  Irom  Cicero.  *  Irretio,'  as  Orelli 
says,  is  the  more  oommon  word  of  the  same 
meaning. 

18.  Majorumquefamet]  Bentley,after 
proposing  to  alter  'mi^jomm'  into  'ma- 
joris/  or  else  *  pecuniam  *  into  *  pecunias,' 
in  order  that  both  may  be  of  the  same  num. 
ber,  comes  to  the  right  conclnsion  at  last, 
that  'majomm'  has  no  connexion  with 
'  pecuniam,'  but  is  of  the  neuter  gender,  as 
in  Theocritus  (xvi.  65),  oici  9h  w\§6tmy 
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Late  conspicuum  toUere  verticem, 

Maecenas^  equitum  decus. 
Quanto  quisque  sibi  plura  negayerit^ 
Ab  dis  plura  feret :  nil  cupientium 
Nudus  castra  peto  et  transfuga  divitum 

Partes  linquere  gestio, 
Contemptae  dominus  splendidior  rei^ 
Quam  si  quidquid  arat  impiger  Apulus 
Occultare  meis  dicerer  horreis, 

Magnas  inter  opes  inops. 
Purae  rivus  aquae  silvaque  jugerum 
Paucorum  et  segetis  certa  fides  meae 
Fulgentem  imperio  fertilis  Africae 

Fallit  sorte  beatior. 


20 


25 


30 


^XOf  ^fpos  ahr6v,  With  '  toUere  yerticem ' 
compare  C.  i.  18.  15;  and  on  'equitam 
decus'  see  C.  i.  30.  6  n. 

21.  Quawto  quisque  sibt]  This  senti- 
ment  approaches  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
fiindamental  mle  of  Christian  ethics.  The 
accuracy  of  the  picture  in  the  next  verses 
must  not  be  insisted  on  too  closely.  It 
would  imply  that  Horace,  a  wealthy  Epi- 
curean,  had  thrown  up  his  riches  in  con- 
tempt,  and  gone  over  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Stoics,  as  Cicero  says  (ad  Fam.  ix.  20),  "  in 
Epicuri  nos  adversarii  nostri  castra  con- 
jecimus."  But,  as  Horace  never  was  rich, 
he  never  oould  have  acted  the  deserter  on 
these  terms,  though  he  changed  his  opi- 
nions.  He  may  sometimes  be  supposed 
(C.  ii.  6,  Introduction)  to  put  general 
maxims  in  the  first  person  without  strict 
application  to  himself.  '  Nudus '  signifles 
one  who  has  left  eyery  thinf  he  hadbehind 
him.  '  Contemptae '  BentlBy  supposes  to 
mean  that  for  which  Horace  had  a  con- 
tempt.  But  he  means  that  the  rich  man 
with  fine  houses  had  a  contempt  for  hie 
little  property. 

26.  arat  impiger]  To  avoid  the  length- 
ening  of  the  final  syllable  in  '  arat,'  some 
editions,  supported  by  a  few  MSS.  (pauci 
codices,  ut  e  meis  Alt.  1.  Lips.  3. — Jani) 
have  '  non  piger.'  ^t  the  licence  may  be 
admitted  in  the  caesural  place,  and  the 
MSS.  authority  is  in  favour  of  '  impiger.' 
['  Quidquid  arat/  '  whatever  he  gains  bv 
the  plough:'  something  like  Sallnsts 
'  quae  homines  arant,navigant,  aedificant/ 
'what  men  do  in  ploughing,  navigating 
ships,  and  building/  Cat.  c.2.]  'Occiutare/ 
'  to  hoard/  which  was  oommonly  done  to 
raise  the  price.  'Meis'  is  emphatic,  as 
•  proprio  horreo'  (C.  i.  9). 


29.  Pwrae  rivu9  aquae']  Horace  allndes 
to  the  small  river  Digentia.  On  'oerta 
fidea'  see  C.  iii.  1. 30  n.  '  Fallit  beatior'  is 
a  Greek  construction,  XwBAv^i  iKfiu&rtpoy 
6y.    Propertius  has  (i.  4.  15)  : 

"  Quo  magis  et  nostros  oontendis  solvere 
amores, 
Hoc  magis  adducta  fidlit  uterque  fide." 

'  The  more  yon  try  to  loosen  our  afioction, 
the  more  we  each  of  us,  impevoeptibly  to 
you,  interchange  the  assurance  of  fidelity.' 
Lucan  also  fvi.  64.  68)  has  the  same  con- 
struction  twice : 

"  Prima  quidem  surgens  opemm  stmctnra 
fefellit 
Pompcium,  veluti— 
Unda  Caledonios  fidlit  turbata  Britan- 


nos. 


»> 


Horace  aays, '  Mine  is  a  happier  lot  than 
his  who  has  all  Africa  for  his  possession, 
though  he  knows  not  that  it  is  so.'  Bent- 
ley  interprets  'imperio'  and  'sorte'with 
reference  to  the  proconsul;  'fulgentem' 
he  changes  to  'fulg^nte,'  and  'fallit'  he 
nnderstuids  '  absolute.'  Porphyrion  inter- 
prets  '  fblgentem'  &c.  rightly :  "  Qui  sibi 
clams  yidetur  quia  latissimas  multasoue 
habet  in  Africa  possessiones."  [Ritter  aiso 
supposes  that '  Afiricae  sors '  is  the  procon- 
sular  govemment  of  the  province  Africa, 
and  he  compares  Tadtus,  Ann.  iii.  58,  71» 
'  sors  Asiae.'  His  translation  is  '  and  my 
crop'8  certainty  how  it  is  richer  than 
AiTica'8  productive  province  he  sees  not 
who  is  resplendent  with  proconsnlar  power.' 
He  takes  'fulgentem  imperio'  absolutely; 
but  we  must  oonnect  with  it '  fertilis  Afiri- 
cae/  which  is  also  connected  with  '  sorte.' 
Tho  passage  is  difficult.  I  think  Mac- 
Icflne's  interpretation  is  better.    '  Fulgcn- 
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Quamquam  neo  Calabrae  mella  ferunt  apes 
Nee  Laestiygonia  Bacclius  in  amphora 
Languescit  mihi  nec  pinguia  Gallicis 

Crescunt  vellera  pascuis^ 
Importuna  tamen  pauperies  abest, 
Nec  si  plura  velim  tu  dare  deneges. 
Contracto  melius  parva  cupidine 

Vectigalia  porrigam 
Quam  si  Mygdoniis  regnum  Alyattei 
Campis  continuem.     Midta  petentibus 
Desunt  multa :  bene  est  cui  deus  obtidit 

Parca  quod  satis  est  manu. 


35 


40 


tem'  is  neoesBaxy»  becanse  there  is  'fiillit,' 
bnt  we  mnst  also  take  '  fiilgentem'  to  act 
the  part  of '  fnlgentifi.'] 

83.  Calahrae — apet]  See  C.  iL  6.  18  n. 
'  Laestrygonia  amphora'  (like  'Sabina 
diota,'  which  was  the  same  sort  of  vessel, 
C.  i.  9.  7), '  an  amphora  of  Formian  wine.' 
The  inhabitantB  of  Formiae  sapposed  it  to 
be  the  Laestrjgonia  of^Homer : 

i09o/jid'r^9'  MtuaBaAifiov  Mirbirro\U9pov, 
niKhrvKov  Aouarptfyoyiriv  (Od.  x.  81). 

See  Introdnction  to  the  nezt  ode.  Ovid 
(Met.  ziv.  233) : 

"  Inde  Lami  veterem  Laeatrygonis,  inqnit^ 
in  nrbem 
Venimna." 

The  Scholiast  on  Lvcophron  (Cassandra,  v. 
236)  says,  Aaiorpvyoyes  ol  vvv  Aeovr7voi, 
and  Acron  in  liis  note  raisea  a  donbt  whe- 
ther '  Laestrygonia  amphora'  is '  Formiana 
an  Sicula;'  bnt  Pliny  (N.  H.  iii.  6)  writes, 
"Oppidnm  Formiae,  Hormiae  olim  dic- 
tnm,  nt  existimaveTe,  antiqna  Laestrygo- 
nnm  nrbs."  Cicero,  writing  to  Atticus  (ii. 
13),  says,  'Si  vero  in  hanc  rriKirvKov 
veneris  Aaurrpvyovlriv —  Formias  dico." 
'Langnescere  '  means  'to  be  mellowed  by 
keeping.'  The  Formian  wine  is  men- 
tioned  C.  i.  20. 11.  Tbe  pastnre  lands  in 
the  basin  of  the  Po  (Oallica  pascua)  were 
verj  extensive  and  rich. 

98.  Neo  eiplura  velim]  Compare  Epod. 
i.  81 :  "  Satis  superque  me  benignitas  tua 
Ditavit."  In  what  follows  he  says,  "I 
shall  make  my  small  means  go  farther  by 
keeping  my  desires  within  bounds,  than  if 
I  were  to  join  Lydia  with  Phrygia  (and 
call  them  mine)."  The  Mygdonia  of  Asia 
Minor  (part  of  Maoedonia  was  also  so  called) 
was  not  very  dearly  defined,  as  Strabo  says. 
That  Horace  identifies  it  with  Phrygia 
appears  from  C.  ii.  12.  22,  "  Ant  pingnis 


Fhrygiae  Mygdonias  opes."  Claudian  (in 
Eutrop.  ii.  1)  speaks  of  the  ruins  of  Troy 
as  "Myg^onii  cineres."  'Alyattei'  is 
the  genitive  of  '  Alyatteus,'  anotber  form 
of  *  Alyattes'  (king  of  Lydia),  as  Achilleus 
-ei  of  Achilles,  Ulyxeus  -ei  of  Ulyxes. 
Bcntley  established  this  reading,  to  which 
Tan.  Faber  made  an  approximation  in 
'Alyattii,'  seeing  that  *  Halyattici,'  the 
reading  of  all  former  editions,  had  no  mean- 
ing,  thongh  the  editors  supposed  it  to  meun 
Croesus,  the  son  of  Alyattes.  I  do  not 
find  that  there  is  a  reading  'Alyattei,' 
bnt  it  is  now  generally  adopted.  ['  Par\'a 
vectigalia:'  Horace's  small  income.  Cicero 
nses  '  vectigaUa'  in  the  same  sense.  The 
meaning  of '  porrigam '  is  given  in  the  In- 
troduction,  and  the  word  can  have  no  other 
meaning  here.  Ritter,  following  Acron, 
savs  'porrigerevectigaliaestdareinmannm 
oolligentis.'  But  after  the  oonquest  of 
Macedonia  (b.o.  167)  there  was  no  land- 
tax  (tributum)  in  Italy ;  in  Cicero'8  time 
(ad  Attic.  ii.  16)  the  <  portoria'  wero  abol- 
ished,  and  there  remained  no  tax  in  Italy 
except  five  per  oent.  on  the  valne  of  ma- 
numitted  slaves.  Thcre  was,  therefore, 
nothing  for  Horace  to  pay.  Ritter  re- 
marks  that  Augustus  establuhed  the  '  cen- 
tesima,'  or  tax  of  one  per  cent.  on  articles 
sold  (Tacit.  Ann.  i.  78),butthat  tax  would 
not  tonch  Horace.  Further,  Ritter^s  trans- 
lation  of  'porrigere'  is  inconsistent  with 
'continuem'  &c.,  which  makes  Horace'8 
meaning  certain.  I  omit  part  of  Ritter'8 
argpment,  which  requires  no  notioe.] 

42.  MuUa  petentibue']  The  same  senti- 
ment  appears  in  C.  iii.  24.  63 : 

"  Crescunt  divitiae,  tameiL 

Curtae  nescio  qnid  semper  abest  rei.' 

'  Bene  est '  occurs  again  in  £pp.  i.  1. 89 : 
"  Jurat  bene  solis  esse  maritis." 


>« 
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The  short  ode,  C.  i.  26»  and  this  ode  were  addressed  to  the  same  person,  L.  Aelins 

Lamia  (see  Introdnction  to  C.  i.  26).    The  lang^nago  of  the  former  ode  has  led  to  the 

inference  that  Lamia  was  a  yoong  man  of  desponding  disposition,  and  this  that  he  vras 

prond  and  vain-glorious — a  sort  of  criticism  impertinent  and  unreasonable  as  it  seems  to 

me.  What  is  clear  is  no  more  than  that  Lamia  was  a  yonng  man  of  good  birth,  being  of 

the  Aelia  gens,  who  were  plebeians,  but  of  old  standing.  Likeother  fiEimilieB  the  Lamiae 

were  perhaps  glad  totrace  their  origin  to  a  fabnlous  hero,  and  believedtheir  founder  to 

be  Lamus,  king  of  the  Laestrygonians,  the  builder  of  Formiae,  from  whence  they  mnst 

have  migratod  to  Bome  (see  last  ode,  v.  88  ny    Horace  had  evidently  an  affection  for 

the  young  man  Lamia,  whose  father  was  a  friend  of  Cioero,  and  died  rich.    It  is  not 

improbable  the  ode  was  written  at  his  house  in  the  country,  whether  at  Formiae  (<*  qnod 

valde  probabile/'  says  Jani,  I  don't  see  why)  or  elsewhere.    It  has  no  particular  merit, 

and  could  have  cost  Horace  little  labour.    He  must  have  written  many  such  that  have 

never  been  published,  and  these  two  odes  were  probably  included  in  the  collection  out 

of  compliment  to  Lamia.     But  there  is  not  the  least  reason  why  Horace  should  be  sup- 

posed  not  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  odc ;  and  though  it  might  do  very  well,  perhaps 

bettor,  without  the  verses  2—5,  which  some  editors  would  strike  out  (Jani  says,  "  haud 

dubie  spurii  sunt/'  and  has  a  long  excursus  to  prove  it),  but  no  MSS.  omit,  it  is  the 

very  worst  specics  of  critidsm  that  endeavours  to  bring,  by  corrections,  omissions,  and 

additions,  the  received  text  into  conformity  with  some  standard  which  is  presumed  to 

represent  the  mind  and  style  of  the  author.    If  this  system  were  not  so  common,  espe- 

cially  among  the  commentators  of  Horace,  old  and  new,  it  would  seem  superfluous  to 

say  a  word  about  it.     Lamia  had  a  brother  Quintus,  who  died  early,  to  the  great  grief  of 

Lucius  (Epp.  i.  14.  6).  There  was  one  of  this  family,  acoording  to  the  Scholiasts  Acron 

and  Porphyrion^  who  wrote  comedies ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  was  Horace'8 

firiend.    In  two  passages  Jnvenal  alludes  to  the  Lamiae  as  a  fiuuily  of  distinction  (S. 

iv.  163): 

"  Sed  periit  postquam  cerdonibus  esse  timendus 

Coeperat ;  hoc  nocuit  Lamiamm  caede  madenti." 

a^d  (vi.  885) :— 

*'  Quaedam  de  nuraero  Lamiamm  ac  nominis  Appi 

Et  farre  et  vino  Janum  Yestamque  rogabat ;" 

where  they  are  associated  with  the  family  of  the  Appii,  though  thereadingof  the  MSS. 
varies,  and '  alti '  is  now  received.  Tacitus  (Ann.  vi.  27),  mentioning  the  death  of  this 
Lamia,  says  hii  *genus'  was  *  decorum.' 

ARGUMENT. 
Aelius,  ennobled  with  the  blood  of  Lamus  (for  like  all  the  Lamiae  thon  derivest  thy  birth 
from  him  whofoundod  Formiae  and  mled  on  the  banks  of  the  Liris),  a  storm  is  com- 
ing,  get  in  the  wood  while  it  is  dry :  to-morrow  the  servants  shall  have  holiday,  and 
thon  wilt  do  sacrifice  to  thy  genins. 


Aeli  vetusto  nobilis  ab  Lamo^ 
(Qaando  et  priores  hinc  Lamias  ferunt 
t)enominatos  et  nepotum 

Per  memores  genus  omne  {asto&, 

4.  inemoreS'-f<uto9]   These   were  the     Consulares,  as  Acron  says,  in  which  only 
f!unilyreoordaandgeneaIogies,nottheFasti     this  Lamia  would  appear,  and  that  after 
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Auctore  ab  illo  ducis  originem  6 
Qui  Formiarum  moenia  dicitur 

Princeps  et  innantem  Maricae 
Litoribus  tenuisse  Lirim 
Late  tjrannus)  cras  foliis  nemus 

Multis  et  alga  litus  inutili  lo 
Demissa  tempestas  ab  Euro 
Stemet,  aquae  nisi  fallit  augur 

Horaoe  wrote.  He  was  consid  a.d.  3  (Clin-  onde  enim  bonis  illis  Librariis  nnmmnm 

toD,  F.  H.).  Orelli  adopts  tbe  fbrm  'tastoB'  tam  rarae  notae?"    And  he  quotea  Yirgil 

in  preference  to  '  fastos,'  as  being,  be  says,  (Aen.  iii.  670)  : 

more  ancient.    'Pastibus'  occarsin  Lucan  «y^^^  ^^^  „^^  ^^^  ^^^^ra  adfectare 

(x.  187) ;  and  Pnscian  (vi.  14)  says,  that  potestas 

both  forms  have  beenfound  by  him  in  this  N^poti,  f  onios  fluctns  aequare  soquen- 

paasage  of  Horace.    The  words  occur  again  ^^»                                 ^            * 

in  C.  iv.  14w  4. 

5.  dwcii]  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  To  Bentley^s  three  MSS.  Yanderbnrg  has 
MSS.  D.  Heinsiusproposed  to  raid  'ducit/  added  a  fourth,  also  of  the  tenth  century, 
to  be  govemed  by  *  genus/  and  Bentley  "  et  exstitit  haud  dubie  in  pluribus  aliorum 
warmly  supports  that  reading.  But  there  etiara  codd.  sed  neglectum  fuit,"  says  Jani, 
is  no  neoessity  to  desert  the  MSS.  What  because  he  likes  a  word  "  tam  exquisitum 
Horace  says  is  nearly  as  follows,  '  Since,  as  et  rarum." 

it  is  reported,  your  early  ancestors  declared  14.  crcu  Oenium  tnero  Curahis]   '  Ge- 

they  were  descended  fix>m  Lamus,  and  the  nium  curare'  is  Ihra^  Xey^fityoy,  *  nacare' 

sametraditionhascomedownthroughtheir  and    'indulgere'    are    the    usual   words. 

snccessors  in  the  annals  of  the  family,  no  Mitsch.  says,  that  *'  any  mnn  of  politeness 

doubt  you  draw  your  origin  from  that  dis-  wiU  instinctively  see  that  Horace  'means 

tingnished  source ;'  in  which  there  is  no-  politcly  to  offer  himself  as  a  goest  at  La- 

thingmorethanalittlejocularirony,which  mia's  table;"  on  which  Orelli  says  that 

would  amuse  Lamia  whether  it  pleased  his  such  politeness  is  a  matter  "  de  qua  vehe- 

fiimily  pride  or  not.  Thatthepronoun  <tu'  menter  dubitare  licet."    The  commenta- 

ought  to  appear  in  opposition  to  'priores'  tors  have  with  their  usual  accuracy  done 

isno  argument  against 'ducis.'  The  poets,  their  best  to  determine  whether  Lamia 

both  Latin  and  Qreek,  often  omit  the  per-  was  going  really  to  offer  sacrifice  to  his 

sonal  pronoun,  even  when  it  is  wanted  for  genius,  or  whether  Horace  only  meant  him 

emphasis,  as  in  C.  i.  1.  35,  *'  Quod  si  me  to  do  so ;  and  also  whether  *  curaro '  can 

lyricis  vatibus  inseris,"  where  Maecenas  is  have  reference  to  a  sacrifice,  or  whether  it 

emphatically  addressed;   aud  in  C.  iv.  2.  does  not  rather  mean  that  Lamia  was 

33,  *<Concines  majore  poeta  plectro  Caesa-  goinff  to  keep  his  birthday  next  day ;  to 

rem,"  where  lulus  Antonius  is  opposed  to  which  again  it  is  objected  that  this  could 

Horace  himself.    *  Quando  et'  sufficiently  not  be,  as  blood  was  not  shed  in  sacrifice 

makes  the  opposition  here.  on  birthdavs ;  of  which  statement  another 

6.  IbmUarum]  See  Introduction.  satisfactorily  disposes  (C.  iv.  11.  8  n.).    I 

7.  Marieae  litaribus]  This  means  the  leave  the  reader  to  exercise  his  own  judg- 
shore  of  Mintumae  on  the  borders  of  La-  ment  on  the  question.  [<  Quod  et  merum 
tium  and  Campania,  where  the  nymph  et  porcus  bimestris  Genio  dari  nunc  dici- 
Marica  was  worshipped.  tur,  non  satis  accurate  fiictum  est :  nam 

12.  aquae—augur']  See  C.  iii.  27.  10,  vulgo  Genium  vino,  Tellurem  porco  placa- 
*'  Imbrium  divina  avis  imminentum ;"  and  bant/    Epp.  ii.  1. 143 — Ritter.] 

Ovid  (Am.  ii.  6.  84),   "pluviae  graculus  16.  operum  soluti»]  This  construction, 

auctor  aqnae,"  where  it  appears  Heinsius  like  "desipequerelarum"  (C.  ii.  9. 17),  and 

proposed  to  substitute  'augur'  for  'anctor.'  other  expressions  there  quoted,  is  similar  to 

13.  Ihm  potee]  Bentley,  irom  three  of  the  Greek  irSyov  \t\vfi4yois.  ||Comp.  S. 
his  oldest  MSS.,  introduced  *potis'  for  ii.  3.  27.]  On  these  constructiona  Frof. 
'potes,'  the  reading  of  former  editions.  He  Key  says  (  L.  G.  §  940,  and  note),  "ooca- 
saysit  is  ''sine  dubio  ab  Horatii  incude:  sionally  verbs  of  removal  or  separation 
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Annosa  cornix.     Dum  potes  aridum 
Compone  lignum :  cras  Genium  mero 

Curabis  et  porco  bimestri  15 

Cum  famulis  operum  solutis. 

have  a  g^nitiye  of  the  'whenoe'  in  old  ii.  20),  "Is  per  aes  et  lihram  haeredem  tes- 

writen  and  in  poetry/'    "  The  legal  Lm-  tamenti  solvat."    "  Me  omnium  jam  laho- 

goage  here,  as  in  so  many  cases,  retained  mm  levas"  is  a  like  constmction  qnoted 

traces  of  the  old  constraction,  as  in  '  libe-  by  Mr.  Key  from  FlautnB. 
rare  tutelae.'"    So  Cicero  says  (de  Legg. 
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It  was  usual  to  offer  sacrifioe  to  Faunus  at  the  beg^nning  of  spring,  thongh  the  Fau- 
nalia  did  not  take  place  till  the  Nones  of  December.  (See  C.  i.  4.  6  and  17.)  This  ode 
is  very  elegant,  especially  the  picture  of  mstic  security  and  cheerfiihiess  in  the  last  two 
stanzas.  The  confusion  of  the  Greek  Pan  with  the  Latin  god  Faunus  has  been  noticed 
before  and  ia  well  known. 

ARGUMBNT. 

FaunuB,  oome  with  mercy  to  my  fields  and  depart  g^ntle  to  my  young  lambs,  for  I 
sacriflce  and  pour  libations  to  thee  at  the  fall  of  the  year.  When  thy  Nones  come 
round  the  old  altar  smokes  with  incense ;  the  flocks  sport  in  safety,  the  oxen  are  at 
rest,  and  the  village  is  gay ;  the  wood  sheds  its  leaves,  and  the  down  smites  his 
enemy,  the  earth,  in  the  dance. 

Faunb,  Njnmpharum  fugientum  amator^ 
Per  meos  fifies  et  apriea  rura 
Lenis  incedas  abeasque  parvis 

Aequus  alumnis^ 
Si  tener  pleno  cadit  haedus  anno,  5 

Larga  nec  desunt  Yeneris  sodali 
Vina  craterae.     Vetus  ara  multo 

Fumat  odore, 

8.  ineedcu  ahecuque^  Faunus  was  not  a  ing  is  '  cadit,'  not '  cadet.' — I  have  not  fol- 

stationary  divinity.     He  was  supposed  to  lowedtheusualpunctuationof  thispassage, 

come  in  the  spring  and  depart  after  the  which  makes  'fumat'   depend  upon   'si,' 

celehration  of  his  festival  in  December.  with  a  comma  at  <  craterae,'  aud  a  period 

From  '  parvis  alumnis'  we  mav  suppose  at  '  odore.'    Horace  claims  the  protection 

this  ode  was  written  in  spring  (C.  iii.  23.  of  Faunus  for  his  lambs  in  the  spring,  on 

7).     ['Alumnis'  may  include  the  slave  the  g^und  of  hb  due  observance  of  the 

childi^en  bom  on  the  farm.    Ritter  says :  rites  of  December.     *  Pleno  anno'  means 

"  Faunus,  dum  fugientes  Nymphas  rapido  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  Faunalia 

cursu  sequitur,  agri  s^etem  calcare  et  took  place.    Horace  here  makes  the  wine- 

alumnos  arborum  laedere  potest."  Ritter^s  cup  the  companion  of  Venns,  as  he  made 

*  parvi  alumni'  are  the  small  trees  (vines,  *  Jocus'  iu  C.  i.  2.  84.    See  also  C.  i.  30.  6 

perhaps,  he  means)  lately  planted.    This  sqq.    He  uses  both  forms,   'crater'  and 

explanation  is  new,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  I  '  cratera.'    '  Vetus  ara'  may  be  an  old  altar 

do  not  think  that  it  is  trae.]  Horace  found  on  his  iann  when  he  camo 

5.  8i  tener  pleno  cadit  haedut  oAfto]  into  possession  of  it. 
<  Si '  is  not  hypothetical,  and  the  trae  read- 
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Ludit  herboso  pecus  omne  campo, 

Cum  tibi  Nonae  redeunt  Decembres ;  lo 

Festus  in  pratis  vacat  otioso 

Cum  bove  pagus ; 
Inter  audaces  lupus  errat  ag^os ; 
Spargit  agrestes  tibi  silva  frondes ; 
Gaudet  invisam  pepulisse  fossor  15 

Ter  pede  terram. 

9.  LitdU  herhofo]  Tbe  festivities  of  De-  He  describes  another  which  geems  to  cor- 

cember  in  Horace^s  pleasant  valley  would  respond  to  the  rostic  dance  in  the  text : 

hardlv  gnit  an  EngUsh  May-day.    Several  „  v  *  •   *i.  *      -x  j  i.  vx^, ,_.   . 

middle-age  MSS.  have  changed  •  pagus,'       ^®*  l*  *^®^  ^^^  «^  ^^^t  delightftU  kind 
which  stands  for  Horace^s  viUage  Mandela,       ^  *°"y  jumpmg  or  a  leaping  round : 
into'pardn8,'amonki8hfrandorblander,       Where   ann   m  arm   two  dancers  are 

toeffectaresemblanoebetweenthispassage  .    j   ^??!  ^,         , 

and  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xi.  6),  «The  ^^  "^^^^  themselves  with  stnct  em- 

wolf  shaU  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  and  the  ,  T**^f.™^A*  ^^\ 

leopard  »hall  lie  down  with  the  kid,"  &c.  ^^  ^Y^  ***®"'  "^*  ^  anapaert  do 

It  does  not  qnite  appear  why  the  wood  .      «>und.         „  ^,   . 

shonld  be  said  to  shed  its  leaves  in  honour  ^  ana^est  is  aU  their  mnsic^s  song 

of  Paunus:  it  may  be  in  sorrow  for  his  Whofie  flrst  two  feet  are  short  and  third 

departure,  or  as  a  carpet  for  him  to  tread  ^^  ^^^- 

upon,  or  for  his  worehippera  to  dance  upon.  These  were  the  'courantoes*  and  'lavoltaes' 

16.  Ter^  « Quod  est  tripudiare.     Ter  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  in  which  our  mo- 

"i??^  »™,oV??*^^**^™  ""^}  an^Paef  ticum  dem  dancers  may  perhaps  trace  something 

rettuht     (Schohast,  quoted  by  Orelh,  not  of  their  art.— '  Fossor '  is  put  generaUy  for 

v"^"!,.  *^?'  ^   .      ™-  Cruq.).    It  is  a labourer,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have 

wlat  Sir  John  Davies  (Orchestra,  st.  69,  no  love  for  the  earth  that  he  digs  for  an- 

70)  calls  other.     [*  Fossor '  is  the  name  of  the  man 

"Hioee  current  traverses  who  digs  between  the  vinea,    ColumeUa, 

That  OQ  a  trij^  dactyly  ibot  do  nm."  iv.  27.] 
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The  impetuosity  and  Uveliness  of  thLs  ode  are  remarkable.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
in  any  langnage,  I  think,  a  poem  more  expressive  of  the  freedom  suited  to  the  occasion 
fbr  which  it  was  composed, — a  snpper  in  honour  of  Murena's  installation  in  the  coUege 
of  augurs.  In  regard  to  this  person*  see  C.  ii.  10.  Telephus  is  no  doubt  a  fictitious 
name,  though  Acron  calls  him  a  Greek  poet  and  a  friend  of  Horace,  being  led  to  that 
information  as  is  common  with  commentators,  old  and  modem,  only  by  the  ode  itself,  to 
which  undue  reality  is  g^ven.  The  name  occurs  in  two  different  odes  (C.  i.  13  and  iv.  11), 
and  efforts  have  been  made  to  prove  the  person  to  be  the  same  in  each  case.  In  the  first 
of  these  he  is  a  "puer  ftirens,"  with  "  cervix  rosea"  and  "cerea  brachia,"  with  whom 
Lydia  is  passionately  in  love.  Here  he  is  a  bookworm  given  to  antiquarian  and  historical 
researches,  and  in  the  fourth  book  he  is  stiU  young  enough  to  be  a  rival  of  the  poet  with 
PhylliB  his  last  love.  "Modem  commentators  have  fiUed  up  the  detaUs  of  the  (Scholiasfs) 
picture.  Tdephus  is  made  out  to  be  a  Qreek  youth  of  rank,  is  fond  of  antiquarian  studies, 
and  when  he  is  once  buried  in  them  is  hardly  to  be  tom  away  firom  his  books,  with  more 
of  the  same  idle  babble.  Those  good  old  scholars,  Qerard  Vossius  and  Fabricius,  never 
dreamt  of  any  thing  of  the  sort,  else  they  would  not  have  faUed  to  enrich  their  Uterary 
histories,  in  which  they  carefully  stick  every  name  they  can  pick  up,  with  that  of  this 
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TelephuB.  Bat  it  looks  rather  ill  tbat  this  well-bred  leamed  Greek,  who  lived  on  such 
intimate  terms  with  Horace,  is  never  heard  of  in  any  other  place.  Tho  best  information 
abont  him  may  be  gleaned  from  the  other  two  odes.  Telephus  is  a  poetical  name  which 
Horace  uses  when  it  suits  his  purpose,  as  here,  for  instance,  when  he  wanted  such  an  one 
to  give  an  air  of  individuality  to  an  ode  beginning  with  the  humorous  rcproof,  <  You  tell 
os  a  great  deal  about  the  race  of  Codrus  and  of  Aeacus»  and  about  the  Tnjan  War,  but 
as  to  how,  where,  and  on  what  we  are  to  dine  to-day,  you  don't  say  a  word.*''  This  is 
Buttmann'8  opinion,  and  I  think  any  sensible  man  who  reflects  on  the  subject,  without 
preconceptions  of  reality  iu  his  mind,  will  agree  with  him.  At  any  rate  a  very  slight 
groundwork  of  truth  would  be  enough  for  the  part  that  Telephus  bean  in  this  ode,  and 
on  such  questions  conjecture  and  time  are  thrown  away.  [Bitter  tells  us  to  take  hlB 
word,  and  believe  that  Telephus  is  the  rhetorician  Heliodoms,  S.  i.  6.  2.  The  reason 
for  Horace  giving  him  this  name  is  as  wonderful  as  the  discovery  itself.  Yet  Bitter 
says  that  the  Telephus  of  C.  iv.  11  is  a  different  person.]  Of  the  date  we  can  only  say 
it  was  written  before  A.u.0.  732,  for  the  reasons  stated  C.  ii.  10.  The  season  was 
wint«r  (v.  8),  and  the  day  was  the  first  of  the  month  (probably  of  the  year). 

Dillenbr.  supposes  the  ode  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  following  scene.  On  a  cold 
dull  winter  evening  Horace  is  sitting  in  a  rooifa  with  some  friends.  They  are  talking 
and  drinking  without  much  spirit,  till  at  last  the  dulness  of  the  conversation  tuming 
upon  dry  points  of  history,  through  the  prosy  pedantry  of  some  one  of  the  party,  Horace 
can  bear  it  no  longer,  and  bnrsts  out  with  the  contemptuous  language  with  which  the 
ode  begins ;  Uien  calls  his  friends  to  drink,  and  sets  them  the  exaraple.  It  is  easy  to 
adapt  such  a  scene  to  the  ode ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  it  is  one  on 
which  Horace  bestowed  more  than  average  pains,  though  there  is  no  ode  in  whieh  the 
"ars  celare  artem"  is  more  oonspicnous.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  it  the  work  of  a 
moment,  as  Dillenbr.^s  very  neat  adaptation  would  require  us  to  suppose.  He  thinks 
the  ode  is  one  of  the  early  ones,  as  more  akin  to  the  fke  of  youth  than  the  sobriety  of 
later  Ufe,  to  which  remark  I  attach  no  importanoe. 

ABGUMENT. 

Talk  not  of  Codms,  and  Inachus,  and  Trojan  wars :  tell  us  what  we  may  get  a  cask  of 
Chian  for,  who  will  give  us  bath  and  house-room,  and  at  what  hour  we  may  dine  to- 
day.  A  cup,  boy,  to  the  new  moon,  another  to  midnight,  and  a  third  to  Murena  the 
augnr;  three  and  nine  or  nine  and  three;  the  rapt  poet  loves  the  nine;  pnre  the 
Graces  forbid.  Let  us  bc  mad :  bring  music,  scatter  roses,  let  old  neighbour  Lycus 
and  his  young  ill-sorted  partner  hear  our  noise  and  envy  us.  Bhode  mns  after  thee, 
Telephus,  with  thy  beautiful  hair  and  bright  face :  as  for  me,  I  am  wasting  with 
love  of  Glycera. 

QuANTUM  distet  ab  Inaclio 

Codnis  pro  patria  non  timidns  mori 
Narras,  et  genus  Aeaci 

Et  pugnata  sacro  bella  sub  Dio : 

1.  (juatUum  distet  db  Inacho,  ^c.']  The  I  flnd  it  is  stated  by  Bdckh  (Manetho,  p. 

number  of  years  between  Inachus,  first  king  193)  in  OreIIi'B  note  on  this  passage.    The 

of  Argos,  and  Codms,  the  last  king  of  late  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  in  his  Historv  of  China, 

Athens,  is  said  to  be  eight  hundred ;  but  tells  us  how  **  the  wise  prinoe  le-ke"  waa 

that  it  was  a  question  not  worth  discussing  chosen  successor  to  the.throne  "by  the 

was  Horace's  opinion,  and  perhaps  the  same  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  and  the 

opinion  may  be  held  now.   On  what  autho-  mandarins,"  and  how  he  made  an  harangue 

rity  Inachus  is  said  to  have  been  contem-  tohiscourtandmarchedagainstarefractory 

porary  with  Joseph  I  do  not  know,  but  so  prince,  with  a  &ie  army  well  equipped,  in 
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Quo  Chium  pretio  cadum  5 

Mercemur,  quis  aquam  temperet  ignibus, 
Quo  praebente  domum  et  quota 

Pelignis  caream  fngoribus,  taces. 
Da  lunae  propere  novae, 

Da  noctis  mediae^  da,  puer,  auguris  10 

Murenae :  tribus  aut  novem 

Miscentur  cyathis  pocula  commodis. 

a  year  which  the  Jewish  chronology  puts  the  Kalends,  which  was  a  feast  daj.  (Com- 

before  the   dispcrsion   of   uiankind,   and  pare  iii.  23.   2,   'nascente  Inna.')      The 

Ta-ou  the  august  was  reigning  at  Pekin  months  of  Kuma^s  calendar  being  lunar, 

while  Noah  was  iloating  in  the  ark.  the  association  of  the  new  moon  with  the 

4.  9<icro — nib  Ilio]  This  is  Homer^s  first  day  of  the  month  remained  after  the 
epithet,  Tpolris  Uphr  irroKitQpov,  calendar  was  altered.    A  cup  for  midnight 

5.  Ckium — ccidum]  This  is  the  same  does  not  appear  to  have  any  other  meaning 
form  of  expression  as  "  Laestrygonia  am-  than  an  excuse  for  another  toast.  **  Dice- 
phora,"  "Sabina  diota;"  and  the  vessels  tur  merita  Nox  quoque  naeuia"  (C.  iii.  28. 
were  all  the  same.    Compare  Tibullus  (ii.  16). 

1.  27),  quoted  C.  iii.  8.  11.  11.  trihus  aut  novem  Miscentur  cyaihia] 

On  the  Chian  wine  see  Sat.  ii.  8. 15.  The  The  '  cyathus'  was  a  ladle  with  which  the 

best  foreign  wines  were  Thasian,  Lesbian,  drink  was  passed  from  the  mixing  bowl  to 

Chian,  Sicyonian,  Cyprian,  and  Clazome-  the  drinking  cup.    The  ladle  was  of  certain 

nian.    Onlv  the  second  and  third  are  men-  capncity,  and  twelve  '  cyathi'  went  to  the 

tioned  by  Horace,  who  puts  them  together  sextarius.    Horace  therefore  says  in  effect, 

iu  Epod.  ix.  34.    They  were  mild  wines.  '*  let  the  wine  be  mized  in  the  proportion 

Lesbian  was  'innocens'  (C.  i.  17.  21).  of  three  cyathi  of  wine  to  nine  of  water,  or 

6.  Qui*  aquam  temperet  ignibue']  This  is  of  nine  of  wine  to  three  of  water."  He 
eqnivalent  to  *  who  c&n  give  us  a  bath  ?'  So  says  also  the  poet  under  the  inspiration  of 
Cicero,  writing  to  Paetus,  with  whom  he  the  Muses  likes  the  stronger  proportion ; 
was  going  to  dine  (ad  Fam.  ix.  16,  sub  but  the  Graces  (in  other  words,  good  breed- 
fin.),  says,  "  ego  tibi  unum  sumptum  aife-  ing  and  good  temper)  forbid  the  wine  to  be 
ram  quod  balneum  calfacias  oportebit."  drunk  pure,  lest  it  lead  to  intoxication  and 
Dillenbr.  supposes  Horace  to  be  proposing  strife.  '  Tres  supra'  means  the  thrce  over 
an  $payo9  or  symbola,  each  person  contri-  the  largest  proportion  of  nine,  and  which, 
buting  in  kind  to  the  entertainment.  1  do  if  add^  would  make  the  drink  'merum.' 
not  take  that  view  of  his  words.  [Ritter,  The  above  is  Orelli'8  explanation,  and  it 
foIlowingAcron,expIain8 'qnisaquamtem-  seems  to  me  to  be  true.  He  held  a  dif • 
peret,'  &c,  '  who  wiU  supply  warm  water  ferent  opinion  at  one  time,  and  his  Excnr- 
for  the  wine  ?']  sus  may  be  consulted  by  those  who  are  not 

8.  Pelignia  fHgoribue]  Cold  as  bad  as  satisfied  with  the  explanation  here  given. 
the  Peligni  know,  who  inhabited  a  high  There  were  diiferent  ways  of  drinking 
part  of  the  Apennines  in  the  Samnite  ter-  healths.  One  way  was  to  drink  as  many 
ritory.  *Quota'  means  at  what  hour  we  cups  as  there  were  letters  in  the  name. 
raay  snp.  Bentley  tells  us  Horaoe  might  Some  interpret  this  passage  as  meaning 
have  said  'quotus,'  as  ho  does  in  Epp.  i.  that  the  poet  drank  nine  cups  to  the  Muses, 
6.  30.  He  thinks  that  word  would  have  while  others  to  the  Graces  drank  only  three, 
been  equally  good.  I  do  not.  [On  <  fri-  according  to  their  number.  This  explana- 
goribus'  Bitter  remarks,  *numerus  multi-  tion  Orelli  doesnot  give;  but  I  likeit  best 
tudinis  notionem  irigoris  adauget.'  The  after  his  own.  It  requires  us  to  render 
Boman  use  of  plnrals  is  common.  Comp.  '  tres  supra'  '  above  three,'  which  I  do  not 
Caesar,  B.  G.  i.  16, '  propter  frigora ;'  and  like.  '  Miscentur'  means  that  such  is  the 
C.  iv.  7.  9.]  usual  practice,  and  there  is  no  necessity  to 

9.  Da  lunae  propere  notae]  The  scene  change  it  to  '  miacentor,  as  Bentley  has 
18  suddenly  shifled  to  the  supper-table.  On  done,  foUowing  Butgersius.  '  Commodis,' 
ihe  construction  with  the  genitive  see  above  fit  and  proper  '  cyathi,'  that  is,  bumpers. 
(C.  iii.  8. 13).  Tumebus  gives  the  right  [It  may  mean  that  either  three  or  nine 
interpretation  of  'Innae.novac'    It  means  may  be  the  right  (oommodis)  number  of 
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Qui  Musas  amat  impares 

Ternos  ter  cjathos  attonitus  petet 
Vates;  tres  prohibet  supra  15 

Bixarum  metuens  tangere  Gratia 
Nudis  juncta  sororibus. 

Insanire  juvat :  cur  Berecyntiae 
Cessant  flamina  tibiae  ? 

Cur  pendet  tacita  fistula  cum  lyra  ?  20 

Parcentes  ego  dexteras 

Odi :  sparge  rosas ;  audiat  invidus 
Dementem  strepitum  Ljcus 

Et  vicina  seni  non  habilis  Lyco. 
Spissa  te  nitidum  coma^  25 

Puro  te  similem,  Telephe,  Vespero 
Tempestiva  petit  Rhode : 

Me  lentus  Glycerae  torret  amor  meae. 

'cvathi.']     The  Muses  are  ^impares'  as  24.  non  habiUs  JLyco^   The  oldest  of 

being  nine  in  nomber.      'AttonituB'  is  the  Blandinian  MSS.  had  '  habili/ and  that 

eqnivalent  to  ffifipSyrfiTos.     On  'nudis'  reading  Butgeraius   must  have  followed 

see  C.  i.  80.  6  n.  when  he  interpreted  *  vicina'  thus :  "  quae 

18.  Insanire  juvcU]  This  is  a  repetition  intactanequealiterquamYicinacumvicino 

of  C.  ii.  7. 28 :  "  Becepto  dulce  mihi  furere  cum  Lyco  marito  degit ;"  as  Juvenal  (vi. 

est  amioo."    Berecyntus  was  a  mountain  509)  : 

in  Phrygia.  where  Semele  wm  worshipped.        .. ^^^.  tanquam  vicina  marito. 

Compare  CatuUus   (Ixiv.  265).    «  Barba-  goc  solo  propior  quod  amicos  coiyu^s 

raque    hombih    stndebat    tibia    cantu,"  odit."    '^    *"       ^ 
where,  acoording  to  the  oommon  applica- 

tion  of  the  wokI,  'barbara'  is  equivalent  But  'vicina  Lyoo'  is  not  necessarily  his 

to  Phrygia  or  Berecyutia.     Euripides  idso  vdfe.    "  Quem  Lycum  quare  ita  in  transitu 

(Bacchae.  127)  spefdss  of  i^8v/3<(f  ^pvyiuv  carpserit    Horatius    non    apparet."    says 

ah\&y  wyfifiari.    Compare  C.  iv.  1.  22.  £str6.  on  the  matter-of-fact  principle.  Ly 

The  '  fistuU'  corresponded  nearly  to  the  cus  need  not  be  hurt.    He  was  no  more 

Qreek  '  syrinx,'  and  what  we  call  the  Pan-  than  a  name.    [Lycus.  says  Ritter,  is  the 

dean  pipe :  the  '  tibia'  was  a  sort  of  fla-  husband  of  Lyce  (iv.  13).    Lycus  repre- 

geolet.    Winter  roses  were  cultivated  at  sents  the  Boman  name  Lupus,  and  hence 

great  cost.  his  wife  is  called  Lyce.] 


CARMEN  XX. 

There  can  be  very  lifctle  doubt  that  this  ode  is  imitated  from  the  Greek,  though  DU- 
lenbr.  denies  it,  as  he  generally  doee.  It  represents  in  heroic  Umg^uage  a  conteet  between 
Pyrrhus  and  a  girl  not  named  for  the  affections  of  the  handsome  Neorchus.  The  hist 
two  stanzas  fumish  a  striking  group  fbr  a  picture.  The  possion  of  the  jealous  girl.  and 
the  conscious  pride  of  the  beautiful  boy.  are  happily  painted.  [Ritter  observes  that 
'  there  is  nothing  about  a  g^rl  in  the  ode,'  and  he  adds  '  neque  puer  qualis  Nearchus 
describitur  puellis  habilis  esse  solet.'  The  '  Gaetuk  leaena'  is  the  mother  of  Nearchus. 
who  would  savc  the  youth.    This  explanation  is  at  least  worth  oonsideration.] 
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ABGUMENT. 

As  well  rob  the  lioness  of  ber  wbelps,  PyrrboB.  That  g^l  will  msb  to  tbe  rescue  of  ber 
loTer,  and  like  a  cowardand  thief  tbou  sbalt  quit  the  field  after  a  hard-fougbtbattle 
in  which  be  sball  stand  like  NireoB  or  Gbnymede,  tbe  umpire  of  the  figbt. 

NoN  vides  qimnto  moveas  periclo^ 
Pyrrhe^  Gaetulae  catulos  leaenae  ? 
Dura  post  paullo  Aigies  inaudax 

Proelia  raptor 
Cum  per  obstantes  juvenum  catervas  5 

Ibit  insignem  repetens  Nearchum^ 
Grande  certamen  tibi  praeda  cedat 

Maior  an  iUi. 
Interin,  dnm  ta  celeres  eagittas 
Promis^  haec  dentes  acuit  timendos^  lo 

Arbiter  pugnae  posuisse  nudo 

Sub  pede  palmam 
Fertur,  et  leni  recreare  vento 
Sparsimi  odoratis  humerum  capillis^ 
Qualis  aut  Nireus  fuit  aut  aquosa  15 

Raptus  ab  Ida. 

8.  imaudax]  TbiB  word,  which  is  not  11.  ArhUer  j^nae]  Nearcbns  is  repre- 

fonnd  elsewhere,  is  tbe  Qreek  &roA/iof .  sented  as  standmg  in  doubt  to  wbicb  of  the 

5.  per  obstantes]  i.  e.  '  wben,  like  the  combatants  he  sball  yield  bimsel^  with  bis 

lioness  bnrsting  tbrongb  a  bost  of  hnnts-  naked  foot  npon  tbe  palm  of  victory,  look- 

men,  sbe  sball  msb  to  the  rescne  of  Near-  ing  like  Nireus, 

cbns  more  beautiiul  tban  all  (insiirnem).'  4       «^.            i^a.vw«^ 

8.  Maior  a»  illi]    Orelli,  who  «OdU        ,- **  «.«XA^rro,  M,,  M  IA..r 

departs  from  tbe  MSS.,  bas  bere  adopted  J*  -!*!        .       «       ^  x  j         tt  %  ^ 

an  emendation  which  he  calls  **  sagacem  ac  /ri  ..  ^nox 

fiMJiIlunam,"  and  which  Dillenbr.  approves,  *""    ^^*'  "'  ^^^^' 

and  "  tantum  non  recepit/' '  major  an  illa,'  or  like  Ganymede.  The  differencebetween 

which  is  due  to  tbe  simnltaneous  sagacity  the  perfect  and  tbe  present,  the  one  as  re- 

of  Peerlkamp  and  Haupt.    Tbe  former  bas  presenting  a  complete,  and  tbe  other  a  con- 

deserved  little  of  Horace,  and  bas  not,  I  tinningaction^isneredlearlymarked.  (See 

tbink,  increased  bis  claims  bv  this  sngges*  C.  L  1.  4  n.)    '  Fertur '  a  lifctle  disturbB 

tion.    *  Miyor  an  illa'  wonld  mean,  '  or  the  cbaracter  of  the  descripfcion  as  a  paint- 

wbether  sbe  is  superior ;'  *  migor  an  illi,'  ing,  whether  we  interpret  witb  Dillenbr., 

'  ratber  to  thee  or  to  her.'    The  Qreek  wbo  supposes  a  real  story  to  be  the  subject 

oould  not  be  mistaken  if  it  ran  w^tpa  ri  of  tbe  ode,  and  has  no  mitbin  a  Chreek  ori- 

Actia  (Tol  fitlitfv  ^{ci  f^  iitdirp,  wbere  /itlCuv  ginal,  or  with  Orelli,  wbo  understands  it 

wonld  be  equivalent,  not  to  \tlas  fi€t(ov  io  meantberemarksoftbespectatorslook» 

/lipos,  but  to  /ioXAoi'.  Cicero  (ad  Qu.  Fratr.  ing  on  at  this  scene  as  it  might  be  repre- 

i.  1.  c.  4)  says,  **  Sit  lictor  non  suae  sed  tuae  sented  on  a  stage  or  in  a  picture.  Tbe  latter 

lenitatis  apparitor ;  majoraque  praeferant  does  not  satisfy  roe,  and  the  word  is  one  of 

fasoes  illi  ac  secures   dignitatis  insignia  which  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  ezact  mean- 

quam  potestatis."  Probably  Horace  found  ing.    I  cannot  help  thinking  that  tbis  too 

fuiCw  in  bis  original  in  somesnch  combina-  savonrs  of  a  pretty  literal  copy,  and  indi- 

tion  as  I  have  supposed.    *  C^ertamen'  bas  cates  a  composition  not  flowing  from  the 

no  regular  govemment.  The  constmction,  mind  of  the  writer,  and  therefore  liable  to 

bowcver,  is  intelligible  withont  supplying  some  conAiBion,  though  to  bim  it  ^'as  plain 

'  Gst '  or  '  erit,'  as  some  propoee.  enough.   ['  Aquosa ;'  Homcr^s  iroAvirSo^.] 
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CAEMBN  XXI. 

The  history  of  M.  Valerias  Messalla  Coiriniifl,  of  his  leaming  aud  eloquenoe,  and  the 
origin  of  his  double  cognomen,  under  both  of  which  he  appears  in  Horace's  poems,  aro 
fullv  given  iu  Velleius,  ii.  71.  The  date  of  this  ode,  which  is  addressed  to  the  testa 
containing  the  wine  intended  for  MessaUa  at  a  supper  to  which  he  has  invited  himself  at 
Horace's  house,  cannot  by  any  sort  of  evidence  be  even  conjectured.  Dillenbr.  says  it 
was  a  song  composed  extempore  at  a  party  at  which  MessaUa  was  symposiarch.  In  such 
extemporaneous  effusions  Dillenbr.  puts  more  faith  than  I  can ;  hu^  the  ode  may  have 
been  recited  at  the  supper-table,  and  composed  for  the  occasion  it  professes  to  have  been 
composed  for. 

ARGUMENT. 

Thou  amphora,  who  wast  filled  at  my  birth,  whether  thy  mission  be  one  of  sorrow  or 
joy,  of  strife,  or  love  or  sleep,  come  down,  for  Corvinus  would  have  my  better  wine. 
Leamed  though  he  be,  he  will  not  despise  thee,  for  neither  did  old  Cato.  Thou  dost 
soiten  the  inflexible,  aud  open  the  heart,  and  bring  back  hope,  and  give  strength  and 
courage  to  the  humble.  Liber,  Venus,  and  the  Graces  shall  keep  thee  company  tiU 
the  dawn  of  day. 

O  NATA  mecum  consule  Manlio^ 
Seu  tu  querelas  sive  geris  jocos 
Seu  rixam  et  insanos  amores 
Seu  facilem^  pia  testa^  somnum^ 
Quocunque  lectum  nomine  Massicum  5 

Servas,  moveri  digna  bono  die, 
Descende^  Corvino  jubente 
Promere  languidiora  vina. 

1.  O  nata  meeum']  Horace   was  bora  6.  Quocunque — nomiiui']  'On  whatever 

A.u.c.  689,  or  B.o.  65,  when  L.  Manlius  account.'    Orelli  quotes  Varro  (de  Be  R.  i. 

Torquatus  and  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  were  con-  1.6):  **  Item  adveneror  Minervam  et  Ve- 

Buls,  in  which  year  the  amphora  addressed  nerem  quarum  unius  procuratio  oliveti,  al- 

is  here  said  to  have  been  filled  (C.  iii.  8.  teriu8hortomm,quonominerusticaViiialia 

12  n.).    *  Testa,'  which  signifles  properly  instituta."     On  the  techuical  meaning  of 

any  <  vas  coctile,'  was  used  to  express  tbe  '  nomen'  signifying  anentry  in  an  account, 

*  dolium'  as  weU  as  the  <  amphora.'    Hcra  see  Mr.  Long^s  note  on  Cic.  in  Verrem,  ii. 

it  obviously  means  the  latter.     In  Epod.  1.  38.    The  derived  sense  of  the  word  as 

ziii.  6,  Horace  had  before  referred  to  this  used  here  is  better  illustrated  by  Cic.  de 

wine :     "  Vina    Torquato    move    consule  Am.  c.   25 :   *'  Multis  nominibus  est  hoc 

pressa  meo."    '  Pia  t«8ta'*Dacier  rcnders  vitium  notandum,"  i.  e.  on  many  accounta 

'  aimable  boutcille.'    The  force  of  the  epi-  or  in  many  particulars.    [The  reference  is 

thet  is  more  easily  felt   than  described.  tothepreceding8tanza,'quocunqueeffecta 

'  Gentle  cask '  is  Francis^s  translation,  and  sive  quacunque  potentia,'  as  Bitter  rightly 

I  know  no  better,  for  the  meaning  is  to  be  says;  ta  the  effect  of  the  wine,  not  to  the 

derived  from  its  connexion  with  'facilem  name,  as  some  take  It  literally,  for  the 

somnum.'  ['  Kiiidly  jar,'  Newman.]  Jahn  name,  as  he  tells  us,  is  '  Massicum.']  Lec- 

(iu  whose  judgment  Orelli  always  places  tum,' which  Foroellini  interprets '  selected,' 

great  fuith)  says  Horace  calls  the  testa  ratherappliesto  thegatheringofthegrape 

'  pia,'  because  it  was  oontemporary  with  fVom  which  tbe  wine  was  made.    Masdc 

himself.    That  doe»  not  bring  us  much  wine  was  fVom  Mons  Massicus  in  Campa- 

ncarer  to  the  meaning.  nia.   The  word  '  desceudc'  is  used  because 
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Non  ille^  quamquam  Socraticis  madet 
Sermonibus^  te  negleget  horridus  :  lO 

Narratur  et  prisci  Catonis 
Saepe  mero  caluisse  virtus. 
Tu  lene  tormentum  ingenio  admoves 
Plerumque  duro ;  tu  sapientium 

Curas  et  arcanum  jocoso  1 5 

Consilium  retegis  Lyaeo ; 
Tu  spem  reducis  mentibus  anxiis 
Viresque,  et  addis  comua  pauperi, 
Post  te  neque  iratos  trementi 

Begum  apices  neque  militum  arma.  20 

Uie  apothcca  was  in  the  upper  part  of  the  temperate  use  of  wine,  and '  prisci '  can  only 

houae.     (C.  iii.  8.  11  n.)     For  the  same  apply  to  the  elder  Cato,  as  in  "  priscis  me- 

canse  *deripe*  isnsed^C.  iii.  28.  7).  '  Dig-  morata  Catonibus  atque  Cethegis"  (Epp. 

nna'  is  nsed  sometimes  by  the  later  prose-  ii.  2.   117).      "  Prisci :    antiquioris,  non 

writers  with  an  inflnitive,  and  bj  Horace  Uticensis  **  (Acron). 

several  times  in  the  Satires  and  Epistles.  13.  Tu  lene  tormentum  inffenio^  *  Thou 

Orelli  qnotes  Seneca  (de  Benef.  i.  1. 10),  appliest  a  gentle  spur  to  thc  usuaUy  unge- 

**  dignns  est  decipi."    '  Languidiora'  cor-  nial  temper.'    *  Duro  ingenio '  does  not,  I 

responds  to  '  hmguescit  mihi '  aboTC  (C.  iii.  think,  as  Bentlcy  says,  signify  '  the  genius 

16.  85).    For  *  lectum  nomine,'  Bentley  that  finds  it  hard  to  express  itsclf/  but  the 

proposes  'fetnm  numine/  "hoc  est,  qua-  reserved  temper  whose  sympathies  are  not 

cunque   potestate   praeditum;    compellat  easily  drawn  ont,  asinTerence^Phorm.  iii. 

enim  testam  tanquam  Dea  qnaepiam  fuerit.  2.  12),  "  Adeon'  ingenio  esse  duro  te  atque 

Et  justa  ni  fallor  metaphora  est ;  et  ad  inexorabili."     *  Sapientium'  Dillenbr.  snp- 

andacem   Flacci  indolem    acoommodata."  poses  to  be  said  ironicallv,  signifying  the 

He  anticipates  therejection  of  hisemenda-  Sir  Oracles,  '*who  thereiore  only  are  es- 

tion  because  it  is  an  emendation,  but  thinks  teemed  wise  for  saying  nothing."     I  think 

if  any  MS.  were  to  exhibit  his  reading  it  it  has  a  more  serious  and  kindly  meaning, 

would  be  received  with  acclamation.  There  and    applies    to    the   philosophical    and 

is  a  reading  'numine;'  but  no  sig^s  yet  of  thonghtful  (as  *sapientia'  is  put  for  philo- 

the  acclamation  Bentley  expected ;  when  sophy,  C.  i.  34.  2),  who  have  little  to  do 

'  fetum'  makes  its  appearance,  editors  may  with  mirth  tiU  they  are  brought  out  by 

perhape  desert  the  received  reading.  cheerful  company.     It  is  said  that  in  his 

9.  madef]  This  word  would  hardly  have  odes  Horace  always  uses  the  termination 

b«en  nsed  for  '  imbuitur '  in  this  sense  on  '  ium'  for  the  genitive  plural  of  nouns  cnd- 

any  other  oocasion,  though  Martial  says  ing  in  '  ens,'  and  for  participles  the  termi- 

(i.  40),  '*  Cecropiae  madidus  Latiaeque  Mi-  nation  '  tum.'     But  the  instances  of  either 

nervae  Artibus."  Fiiny  (Epp.  iii.  12)  copies  are  not  numerous  enough  to  determine  a 

the    expression    'Socraticis    sermonibus,'  rule,  and  the  so-called  nouns  are  usually 

which  Orelli  supposes  had  passed  into  pro-  participles,  as  '  sapiens'  is.    Ovid  probably 

verbial  nse.  Speaking  of  a  snpper,  he  says,  had  this  passage  of  Horece  in  his  mind 

"Sitexpedita:  ritparca:  Socraticistantum  when  he  wrote  the  following  verses  (A.  A. 

sermonibus  abundet."   For  '  negleget,'  the  i.  237) : — 
reading  of  moet  MSS.  and  editions,  Bent- 

)ey  prefers  the  present  tense.    [Ritter  has  '*  Yina  parant  animos  faciuntque  caloribui 

'  negiegit.']  aptos, 

11.  Narraiur  et  prutd  CfUonis]  Plu-  Cura  fugit  mnlto  diluiturque  mero. 

tarch  saysthe  younger  Cato  drank  a  great  Tnnc  veniunt  risus,  tunc  pauper  comna 

deal  of  wine  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  sumit, 

and  Seneca  says  the  same.    Some  editors  Tuncdoloretouraerngaquefrontisabit. 

fherefore  have  supposed  that  Horace  refers  Tunc  aperit  mentes  aevo  rarissima  nostro 

to  bim.    But  he  is  not  alluding  to  the  in-  Simplicitas  artes  excntiento  deo." 

O 
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Te  Liber  et^  si  laeta  aderit^  Venu9 

Segnesque  nodum  solvere  Gratiae 

Vivaeque  producent  lucemae, 

Dum  rediens  fugat  astra  Phoebus. 

['  Cornna'    is    '  strength/    *  courage,'  commentators  say.    It  seems  to  mean  the 

'  power  to  attack  or  to  reslst  *  (OYid,  Ara.  bond  that  nnites  them.    They  are  always 

iii.  11.  6).    Ritter  obecrves  that  Bacchus  represented  with  their  arms  intertwined. 

18  ravp6Ktpv5,  Eurip.  Bacch.  100,  and  he  Acron  says,  '  Segnesque  nodum  solvere — 

refers  to  Tibullus,  li.  X.  3,  '  Bacche,  veni,  hoc  est  quae  nodum  non  solvunt  quo  con- 

dulcisque  tuis  e  comibus  uva  Pendeat.']  nexae  sunt.  Propterea  hoc  dictum  est  quia 

19.  Post  te']  '*Quis  post  vina  gravem  qui  fida  inter  se  g^tia  junguntur  nunquam 

militiam  aut  pauperiem  crepat  P  "  (C.  i.  18.  resolvuntur  ab  amidtiae  fide,  unde  et  ipsae 

5.)    As  to  '  apices/  see  C.  i.  34. 14.  Gratiae  coi^junctis  inter  se  manibus  fingun- 

22.  SeffMsque  nodum  solvere  Oratiae]  tur."      As  to  the  nezt  line,  see  C.  iii. 

As  Horace  represjButs  the  Gkiices  naked,  8. 14. 
'nodum'  cannot  signify  the  zone,  as  some 
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Horace  on  some  occasion  thought  fit  to  dedicate  a  pine  in  his  garden  to  Diana,  and 
his  commentators  have  suggested  various  reasons  and  occasions  for  his  doing  so.  One 
thinks  it  may  have  been  when  he  first  had  possession  of  his  &rm,  which  enables  him  to 
flx  the  date  of  the  ode ;  another  that  he  had  had  an  escape  from  the  attack  of  a  boar  pig ; 
the  French  editors  have  settlcd  it  was  on  the  arrival  of  news  that  one  of  his  mis- 
tresses  had  been  safely  delivered  of  a  child;  "for  the  ode,"  says  Dacier,  "has  all  the  air 
of  a  thanksgiving,'*  of  which  suspicion  Jani  says  *  valde  arridet,'  while  all  other  coqjec- 
turers,  in  his  opinion,  '  multa  nugantur.'  Whether  his  *  nugae'  surpass  the  '  nugae'  of 
others  or  not,  the  reader  will  judge  for  himsclf.  But  it  may  safely  be  pronounced  to  be 
the  idlest  sort  of  trifling  which  thus  attempts  to  flx  causcs  from  such  impenetrable  data, 
and  tumH  the  edge  of  a  pretty  trifle  like  this  by  forcing  it  into  matter  of  fact.  How 
long  the  child  bom  on  this  memorable  occasion  survived  its  birth,  or  how  many  such  the 
numerous  mistresses  of  the  poet  (une  de  ses  maltresses !)  bore  him,  we  are  not  informed 
by  the  sagacity  of  Sanadon  and  Dacier.  The  dedication  of  trees  to  particnUr  divinities 
was  not  uncommon.  Fea  quotes  an  inscription  in  which  T.  Pomponius  Victor  vows  a 
thousand  hirge  trees  to  Silvanus :  TU  me  meosqitb  beduces  bomah  sistito  daqttb 

ITJlLA  BUBA  TB   C0LAMU3  FBAESIDE  EQO  JAM  DICABO  MILLE  MAOKAS  ABB0BE8. 

ARGUMENT. 

Diana,  who  protectest  the  mountains  and  woods,  and  deliverest  women  in  childbirth»  to 
thee  I  dedicate  this  pine,  and  will  offer  thee  the  sacriflce  of  a  boar. 

MoNTiUM  custos  nemorumque,  Virgo, 
Quae  laborantes  utero  puellas 
Ter  vocata  audis  adimisque  leto^ 
Diva  triformis, 

1.  Montium-^nemorumque']  Sce  C.  i.  the  attributes  of  Lucina,  the  divinity  that 
21.  5,  and  C.  S.  1.  Dianashared  with  Juno    brings  children  to  tbe  birth,  as  ezplained 


8« 
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Imminens  villae  tua  pinus  esto, 
Quam  per  exactos  ego  laetus  annos 
Verris  obliquum  meditantis  ictum 
Sanguine  donem. 
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<m  V.  13  of  the  Secnlar  Ode.  Diana  was 
'  Diva  triformis'  as  being  Luna  in  Heaven, 
I^ana  on  Eartb,  and  Hecate  in  Hell; 
whenoe  Viigil  speaks  of  "  Tergeminamque 
Hecaten,  tria  Yirginis  ora  Dianae"  (Aen. 
iy.  511),  alluding  (as  Horace  does)  to  the 
statnes  of  the  goddess  with  three  iaces  set 
np  where  three  roads  met,  so  that  she  conld 
look  down  all  three  at  once,  from  which 
she  was  called  TriTia.  Compare  Ovid 
(Fast.  L  141)  : 


"  Ora  vides  Hecates  in  tres  yertentia  partes» 
Servet  ut  in  temas  compita  secta  yias." 

[Pnelkis :  see  C.  iii.  14. 10  n.] 
6.  Quam  per.  exacto»  ego  laetus  annoe'] 
The  antecedent  to  'qnam'  is  implied  in 
'tna.'  [(See  Sat.  i.  4.  23.)  It  is,  how. 
ever,  possible  that  'qnam'  mav  refer  to 
'  pinus.'  '  Quam  donem/  '  let  the  pine  be 
thino  to  receive  my  annual  offering.' J  *  Per 
exactos  annos '  means  'every  year.' 
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Phidyle  (from  ^c/8f  (rOai)  is,  according  to  Jani,  *'  villica  haud  dubie  seu  procuratrix 
in  fnndo  Sabino  Horatii :''  to  whotn  Horace  wrote  this  ode,  says  Dacier,  because  she 
complained  that  she  was  not  allowed  by  her  master  to  offer  fine  enough  sacrifioes.  Let 
us  rather  assume  that  Horace»  wishing  to  embody  the  principle  that  any  offering  to 
Heaven  is  aceeptable  acoording  to  a  man's  means  (see  note  on  v.  20),  put  it  into  the  form 
of  an  address  to  the  plain  and  pions  Phidyle,  a  person  of  his  own  creation,  bringing  a 
hnmble  offering  to  her  Lares  with  doubts  as  to  its  acceptance,  or  lamenting  that  she 
oould  not  for  her  poverty  offer  a  worthier  sacrifice.  This  ezplanation  lies  on  the  surface, 
and  I  do  not  see  any  other  that  the  ode  is  capable  of. 

ARGCMENT. 

My  humble  Phidyle,  lifb  thy  hands  to  heaven,  and  bring  the  Lares  but  incense,  treBh. 
oom,  and  a  sncking-pig,  and  they  shall  protect  thy  vines  and  fields  and  Umbs.  Herds 
and  flocks  fed  on  Algidus  or  Alba,  these  are  for  the  pontifices :  do  thou  but  crown 
thy  gods  with  rosemary  and  myrtle,  for  it  is  the  clean  hand  and  not  the  costly  sacri- 
flee  that  oomes  with  acceptance  to  the  altar. 


Caelo  Bupinas  si  tuleris  manus 
Nascente  Luna,  rustiea  Phidyle, 
Si  ture  placaris  et  horna 

Fruge  Lares  avidaque  porca, 


1.  aupineu']  The  clasping  of  the  hands  '  uptumed.'    The  '  s '  in  the  Latin  word 

in  prayer  does  not  seem  to  have  been  usual  corresponds  to  the  aspirate  of  the  Qreek, 

with  &e  ancientt.  *  Sup-inns '  and  0ir-T<o5  as  in  <si1va'and  0Ai7.    Compare  Aesch. 

eontain  tha  same  element,  and  both  signify  (P.  Y .  1005) :   yvyaiKOfiifAois  (nrrtd<rtM9»f 

o  % 
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Nec  pestilentem  sentiet  Africam 
Fecunda  vitis  nec  sterilem  seges 
Bobiginem  aut  dulces  alumni 
Pomifero  grave  tempus  anno. 
Nam  quae  nivali  pascitur  Algido 
Devota  quercus  inter  et  ilices 
Aut  crescit  Albanis  in  herbis 
Victima  pontificum  secures 
Cervice  tinget :  te  nihil  attinet 
Tentare  multa  caede  bidentium 
Parvos  coronantem  marino 
Rore  deos  fragilique  myrto. 


10 


15 


X*p^v,  As  to  <  Dosoente  Lnna'  see  C.  iii. 
19.  9  n.  The  prose  form  of  '  hornos '  is 
<  hornotinus.'  The  epithet  'dulces'  may 
have  been  copied  from  Lucretius  (ii.  1160), 
"  Ipsa  dedit  dulces  fetuji  per  pabula  laeta." 
[Ritter  maintains  that  the  'alumni'  are 
newly-planted  trees,  named  '  dulces '  fram 
tfae  fruit.  See  'alumnis'  C.  iii.  18.  4. 
Columella,  iv.  27,  speaks  of  the  '  alnmni/ 
shoots  of  a  vine.] 

[9.  nivali]  *  Snow-covered,'  sometimes  in 
winter.  Comp.  <  Quodsi  bruma  nives  Al- 
banis  illinet  agris'  £pp.  i.  7. 10.] 

10.  Devotct]  Intheoakwoods  ofMount 
Algidus  (in  Latium)  and  the  pastures  of 
Alba  were  fed  swine  and  cattle,  especially 
for  sacrifice.  *  Securim'  (v.  12)  is  the  read- 
mg  of  some  MSS.  Bentley  prefers  the 
singnlar  for  euphony,  and  because  'vic- 
tima'  is  the  singnlar  number.  Most  per- 
sons  will  decide  in  favonr  of  'secures/  aud 
'securim'  wonld  reqnire  ^pontificis'  on 
Bentley^s  showing. 

[14.  '  Tentare — deos,'  can  only  mean  *  to 
attempt  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  gods.' 
The  '  little  gods'  are  the  little  images  of 
the  Lares.  (Comp.  ii.  18. 27.)  '  Ros  ma- 
rinus,'  or  *  rosmarinum'  is  the  Greek  \i0a' 
vturis,  Plin.  H.  N.  19.  62,  quoted  by 
Ritter.] 

18.  NonsumptuotahlandiorhogHal'lf 
the  hand  be  innocent  that  touches  the  altar, 
not  with  sumptuous  victim  more  welcome 
does  it  appease  the  angry  Penates  than  with 
piouR  meal  and  crackUng  salt.'  [But  this 
passage  may  be  translated  without  suppos- 
ing  that  'quam'  is  omitted:  *not  more 
persuasive  with  sumptuous  victim  it  ap- 
peascs  the  angry  Penates  with  pious  meal 
and  cracklingsalt.']  Bentley  makes 'hostia' 
the  nominative  case,  in  which  he  foUows 
Porphyrion.    Acron  saw  better,  and  Bent- 


ley  must  have  forgotten  his  note,  when  he 
says,  '  uterque  Scholiastes  norainativi  casus 
esse  monuemnt.'  The  production  of  tlie 
final  'a'  in  'snmptuosa'  is  not  indefensi- 
ble,  but  it  ia  no  defenoe  to  say,  as  Bentley 
says,  that  Martial  has  (v.  69.  8),  "  Qnid 
gladium  demens  Romana  stringis  in  ora  ?" 
for  'str'  is  a  very  different  combination 
from '  bl/  and  Horace  would  not  have  taken 
this  licence  even  with  those  letters.  The 
real  defence  has  been  given  above  (C.  iii. 
5.  17  nX  But  we  need  not  trouble  our- 
selves  aoout  the  matter,  for  '  hostia'  is  no 
doubt  the  ablative  case.  Bentley  snpposes 
'  immunis '  to  mean  '  empty,'  without  an 
offering,  in  which  he  follows  what  Lambi- 
nus  partly  approved.  [Ritter :  '  quae  mu- 
nera  non  offert.']  It  signifies '  pure,'  and  it 
does  not  occur  disewhere  in  this  sense  with- 
out  a  genitive.  In  the  sense  Bentley  sup- 
poses  it  occurs  twice  in  Horace  (C.  iv.  12. 
23;  £pp.i.l4.8d).  [PerhapsBentley^sis  the 
trne  meaning.]  '  Mollibit,'  an  older  form 
for  '  molliet,'  and  one  which  Horace  never 
uses  nor  any  author  of  the  Augustan  age, 
was  the  received  reading  tiU  Bentley 
adopted  '  moUivit,'  from  many  of  the  best 
MSS.,  which  reading  is  noticed  by  Cm- 
quiuB,  and  was  contained  in  one  of  his 
Blandinian  MSS.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
it  is  right,  for,  besides  other  oonsiderations, 
the  aoristic  perfect  is  wanted  to  correspond 
with  *  tetigit,'  and  it  givcs  the  best  sense. 
When  Bentlcy  however  argues  that  if 
Horace  had  written  'mollibit'  some  at 
least  of  the  gmmmarians  wonld  have  no- 
ticed  such  an  nnusual  form,  he  overlooks 
Acron,  whosenoteis,  "mollibit:  placabit." 
[But  there  is  MS.  authority  for  'molli- 
bit/  which  Ritter  has.] 

20.  Farre  pio  et  tatiente  mica']  This  is 
the  salted  meal-cake  offered  in  sacrifice. 
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Immunis  aram  si  tetigit  manus^ 
Non  sumptuosa  blandior  hostia 
Mollivit  aversos  Penates 
Farre  pio  et  saliente  mica. 


20 


The  Boman  practioe  and  the  Greek  were 
differeDt.  Tne  oifXai  and  o&\oxvrcu  were 
the  entire  graiu  of  barley  mixed  with  salt. 
The  grain  was  not  pouided  by  the  Greeks ; 
b/  the  Romans  it  was,  and  the  salt  kneaded 
with  it.  So  "  Dant  fhiges  manibus  salsas  " 
(Aen.  xiL  178).  The  crackling  of  thc  salt 
was  a  good  omen.    Tibnllus  (iii.  4.  9) : 

**  At  natnm  in  coras  hominnm  genns  omina 
noctis 
Farre  pio  placant  et  saliente  sale." 

Socrates  was  the  first  among  the  andents 
who  took  the  view  here  given  of  the  gods 
and  their  offerings.  His  opinions  are  related 
bv  Xenophon  (Memor.  i.  8.  8) :  0uatas 
di  06t9y  luKpks  iiirh  fwcp&v  oi^htf  ^crro 
fUiowrBai  riv  htwh  •woTOi.Av  koX  /itydKtop 
voXXd  Kol  fA§y4Xa  9v6rrwv    .    .   •    &AA* 


Mfu(€  Tobs  $9ohs  rois  irap^  rAp  tha9' 
fi€<rrdrw  rifAcus  fAd\i<rra  x^^P*^'  -^l  ^^ 
is  confirmed  by  the  highestanthority,  which 
tells  us,  that  '*  if  there  be  first  a  willing 
mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to  that  a 
man  hath,  not  acoording  to  that  he  hath 
not "  (2  Cor.  viii.  12).  Persius  may  have 
had  this  ode  in  mind  (S.  ii.  end) : 

"  Quin  damus  id  superis  de  magna  quod 

dare  lance 
Non  possit  magni  Messalae  lippa  pro- 

pago, 
Compositum  jus  lasque  animo,  sanctos- 

que  reoessus 
Mentis»   et  inooctnm   generoso    pectus 

honesto? 
Haec  cedo  nt  admoveam  templis  et  farre 

litabo." 


CARMEN  XXIV. 

About  A.u.c.  728. 

This  ode  is  of  the  same  dass  and  was  probably  written  about  the  same  time  as  the 
'1y  odes  of  the  third  book,  f .  e.  about  ▲.v.o.  728.  It  deals  with  the  licentious  abnses 
of  the  times,  and  points  indirectly  to  Augustus  as  the  real  reformer  of  them,  as  in  the 
■econd  ode  of  the  first  book.  Horace  is  never  more  powerful  than  when  he  handles 
these  subjects.  Whether  from  a  wish  to  please  his  patron  or  from  a  genuine  sense  of 
the  depravity  of  his  age,  he  seems  to  put  on  all  his  strength  and  to  use  his  happiest 
iBDgnage  when  he  is  attacking  it.  The  variety  of  images  and  illustrations  in  this  ode 
13  very  remarkable,  and  they  are  particnlarly  weU  chosen  and  ori^naL  There  is  none 
that  ezhibita  Horace's  pecnliar  style  more  completely  than  this  does. 


ARGUMENT. 

Let  a  man  be  as  rich  and  extravagant  as  he  may,  yet,  when  Fate  overtakes  him,  fear  and 
death  will  seize  him.  The  wandering  tribes  of  the  North  with  their  tree  pkuns  and 
toils  eqnally  shared,  where  stepmothers  are  kind  and  wives  are  obedient  and  chaste, 
and  where  crime  meeta  with  its  reward, — are  happier  than  we  are.  He  who  wonld 
gain  a  name  for  futnre  times  (for  merit  is  only  recognized  after  death),  let  him  put  a 
cbeck  npon  the  licentiousness  of  the  age.  Of  what  nso  is  it  to  complain  if  crime  goes 
nnpnnished  ?  Of  what  nse  are  laws  without  morals  ?  We  are  running  every  where  in 
qnest  of  money,  urged  on  by  the  shame  of  poverty.  If  we  really  repent,  let  us  give 
onr  gold  to  the  gods  or  cast  it  into  the  sea,  eradicate  the  seeds  of  avarice,  and  strengthen 
onr  minds  with  nobler  pursnits.  Onr  youth  are  idle :  their  fathers  lay  up  wealth  by 
Irand :  for  let  riches  increase  as  they  will,  they  always  feill  short  of  men's  desires. 
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Intactis  opulentior 

Thesauris  Arabum  et  divitis  lndiae 
Caementis  lieet  occupes 

Tyrrhenum  onme  tuis  et  mare  Apulicum^ 
Si  figit  adamantinos  5 

Summis  verticibus  dira  Necessitas 
Clavos^  non  animum  metu^ 

Non  mortis  laqueis  ezpedies  caput. 
Campestres  melius  Scythae 

Quorum  plaustra  vagas  rite  trahunt  domos  lO 
Vivunt,  et  rigidi  Getae 

Immetata  quibus  jugera  liberas 
Fruges  et  Cererem  ferunt, 

Nec  cultura  placet  longior  annua, 
Defunctumque  laboribus  15 

Aequali  recreat  sorte  vicarius. 

1.  Intactis^  Cn.  Pompcias  Magnus,  and  reader^s  jadgment.J 
others  had  entered  Arabia  Petraea  ;  but        6.  Summis  veriicibtu']   This  has  been 

Arabia  Felix  which  is  here  referred  to  had  variously  expUuned.    Beutley  supposes  it 

not  yet  been  invaded.     The  expedition  to  mean  the  heads  of  the  nails,  "  when  Fate 

under  Aelius  Gallus  was  probably  after  the  drives  in  the  nails  to  the  heads."  His  note 

oomposition  of  this  ode.    Sce  C.  i.  29  Int.,  on  these  linee  is  one  of  his  worst.     Some 

and  compare  Propertius  (ii.  10. 15  sqq.) :  take  Horace  to  mean  that  Fate,  by  driving 

«Indiaquin,Augu8te,tuodatcollatriumpho    ^T''  ""'1?  i'!*'"'?  trabales,'  i.  35. 18)  into 

Et  domus  intactee  te  tremit  Arabiae."    *^«  F^^f^  *^«  ^""^tVIl^  *°  T^>  ^  ^^? 

work  and  declares  that  the  master  s  work 

India  and  Arabia  are  again  coupled  Epp.  i.  ig  done.    Such  is  the  meaning  Orelli  gives, 

6.  6 :  "  Quid  (censes)  maris  extremos  Ara-  and  he  supposes  Horaoe  to  have  got  the 

bas  ditantis  et  Indos  ?"  idea  from  some  Qreek  poet.     ITie  Scho- 

8.  Caementit  licet  occupet]  This  is  ex-  ijagts  throw  no  light  upon  it.    Cruquius' 

pUined  by  C.  iii.  1.  36.     [It  is  inferred  Commentator  takes   'verticibus'  for  the 

that  the  Scholiasts  had  the  readmg  *  Ter-  human  head :  **  in  vertice  siquidem  facilior 

renum'  insteadof  •Tyrrhenum.'    Besides  est  ictus  ad  mortem  vicinitate  cerebri."   I 

•  Apulicum,*  there  are  readings  *  pulicum,'  ]^q  this  interpretation  the  best 
•publicum,'  'Punicum,'  *Ponticum;'  tbe        [9.  Campestree^Scythae']  C.  i.  35.  9.] 
last,  the  reading  of  the  beet  MSS.  and  of        12.  Immetata']  This  is  &wai  K^6fitvov. 
Acron,  as  Ritter  says,  who  has  « Ponticum'  Vh^  aasigns  to  the  golden  age  this  freo- 
in  his  text.    Lachmann,  whose  corrections  ^q^  from.  endosures : 

of  Horace  are  generally  bad,  has  suggested  u  k  i. 

the  monstrous line :  *  Terrenum  onme  tuis  i^  ,  Jovem—                   , .  . ,.    .. 

et  maie  publicum,'  which  Keller  has  printed  ^®  signarc  qmdem  aut  partin  hmite  cam- 

in  his  text.    The  objection  to  'Ap^cum'  _  P"™  .  ,,     ,^          .  ,«»  « x 

is  expkined  C.  iii.  3.  9.    Ritter  adds  that  ^^  ^™*-      iS^^^'  ^  125-6.) 

*  Apulus'  is  both  noun  and  adjective,  and  ['  Liberas,'  ftee  from  decumae  or  tenths, 
the  apparent  inference  is  that  « Apulicus'  such  as  the  Romans  demanded  of  subject 
is  unnecossary ;  but  if  Horace  was  resolved  states,  as  mtter  supposes.  It  means  indeed 
on  speaking  of  the  Apulian  sea,  he  oould  that  the  '  fruges'  are  '  fhie,'  but  it  is  be- 
use  no  other  word  here.  Ritter  objects  to  cause  the  people  are  free.l 
Lachmann's  verse,  that  portions  of  the  sea,  14.  Nec  cultura  placet]  Such  were  the 
not  of  the  land  (terrennm)  are  occupied  habits  of  the  Suevi  as  described  by  Caesar 
by  «caementa'  (C.  iii.  1.  35),  wliich  is  (Bcll.  GaU.  iv.  1).  '*  They  had  100  districts 
enough  to  dispose  of  *terrenum.'  The  (pagi),"  sayshe,  *'eaoh  of  which  snppUed 
'mare  publicum'  may  be    left   for    the  annually  1000  soldiera,  who  served  a  year 
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Illic  matre  carentibus 

Priyignis  mulier  temperat  inDoceus^ 
Nec  dotata  regit  virum 

Conjux  nec  nitido  fidit  adultero.  20 

D08  est  magna  parentium 

Virtus  et  metuens  alterius  viri 
Certo  foedere  castitas ; 

Et  peccare  nefas  aut  pretium  est  mori. 
O  quisquis  volet  impias  26 

Caedes  et  rabiem  toUere  civicam^ 
Si  quaeret  Patee  ubbium 

Subscribi  statuis^  indomitam  audeat 
Refrenare  licentiam, 

Clarus  postgenitis ;  quatenus^  heu  nefas !      30 
Virtutem  incolumem  odimus^ 

Sublatam  ex  oculis  quaerimus  invidi. 

and  were  then  relieved  by  othen,  wbo  in  bonds,  sbrinlcs  from  any  otber  man  tban 

tbeir  tnm  senred  a  year  and  were  relieved.  tbe  bnsband.'    Plantoji  again  Bupplies  a 

Tbose  wbo  stayed  at  bome  cnltivated  tbe  like  passage  (Ampbitr.  ii.  2.  207) : 

fields.    Tbey  bad  no  endosnrea  and  oecn-  «1^^^  ego  ilkm  dotem  mi  erae  duco  qnae 

pied  tbe  same  ground  only  for  one  year. '  ^^g  dicitnr 

[But  Horace  does  not  aUude,  I  think,  to  ^  pudicitiam  et  pudorem  et  sedatum 

tbe  usages  of  tbe  Suein;  and  tbe  'vicanus'  cupidinem, 

is  simply  tbe  man  wbo  takea  tbe  place  of  jy^^  metum,  parentum  amorem,  et  cog- 

him  wbo  bas  done  bis  year^a  work,  and  baa  natum  concordiam." 
tben  a  year^s  rest,  as  Ritter  correctly  ex- 

pbiins  it.]  ^^*  ^  quuquii]  Bentley  divides  tbis  into 

18.  iemperat^  'bolds  ber  bands  from,'  'O  quis  quis.'     He  gives  no  beed,  be  says, 

•pardt.'    Witb  *nec  dotata,*  &c.  compare  *<>  all  tbe  MSS.  and  editions,  and  cbarges 

Plautus  (Men.  v.  2. 16.) :  "  Ita  istae  solent  tbem witb  a wicked  combination  (prava  con- 

quae  viros  subservire  sibi  postulant,  doti  8piratio)in  retaining  'quisquis.'  Tbecopy- 

fretae,"  and  again  (Aulul.  iii.  6.  61.) :  "ts  be  calls  *  obesi,'  and  of  bis  own  readmg 

^,^-.               .  j  X  X     _x     •        i.  ^  X      X  te  says  it  is   «*  elegantissima,"  and  adds 

-'  Nam  quae  mdotata  est  ea  m  potestate  est  „  mirificam  vim  et  affectum  sententiae." 

-n  V^ '        _x    X  X      1     X  j  '      n    Most  readers  will  tbink  it  entirely  destroys 

Dotatae  mactant  et  malo  et  damno  viros.      ^^^  dignity  and  simplicity  of  tbe  passage. 

Jnvenal  bas  not  overlooked  tbis  evil :  *  Pater  urbium '  is  not  a  title  found  else- 

-  bptima  sed  quare  Cesennia  teste  marito  ?  ^Jj?"»  }>^*  is  anaJogous  to  « Pat^^^e/ 

B^  quingenta  dedit^"  &c.    (S.  vi.  136.)  J^l"ch  Augustus  received  A.u.o.  752  (C.  i. 

^     ^  -»  \  /  2. 60),and 'parensooloniae' whiebappears 

The  Greek  comic  poets  bad  many  allusions  jn  ^n  inscription  in  OrelIi's  collection  (605). 

to  the  same  subject.    See  in  particubir  a  witb  'refrenare  licentiam'  compare  C.  iv. 

fragment  of  Alexis  in  Atbenaeus  (£d.  Cas.  15^  9  gaa, : 

658),  and  Anazandrides  in  Stobaeus :  « ordinem 

v4yris^rny  yvyeuKa  ir\ov<rlay ^  Rectnm  evaganti  frena  licentiae 

Xa$ii»p  ^x**  ^^tnroivav  oh  yvvatK*  ^t».  Injecit. 

«Nec  fidit'  means  she  does  not  trust  her  'Postgenitis'  does  not  occur  elsewbere. 
paramour  to  sbield  ber  with  bis  influence        80.  quatenus]  Forcellini  g^ves  otber  in- 

fiom  ber  hnsband'8  anger.  stances  of  tbis  sense, '  quandoquidem.'  See 

21.  Dos  est  magna  parentium^  'An  S.  i.  1.  64;  8.  76.     The  sentiment  is  re- 

ample  portion  for  wivee  is  their  virtue  and  peated  and  illustrated  in  Epp.  ii.  1. 10  &c, 
that  chastity  which,  living  in  nnbroken 
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Quid  tristes  querimoniae^ 

Si  non  supplicio  eulpa  reeiditur  ? 
Quid  leges  sine  moribus  35 

Vanae  proficiunt,  si  neque  fervidis 
Pars  inclusa  caloribus 

Mundi  nec  Boreae  finitimum  latus 
Durataeque  solo  nives 

Mercatorem  abigunt^  horrida  callidi  40 

Vincunt  aequora  navitae, 

Magnum  pauperies  opprobrium  jubet 
Quidvis  et  facere  et  pati 

Virtutisque  viam  deserit  arduae  ? 
Vel  nos  in  Capitolium  45 

Quo  clamor  vocat  et  turba  faventium, 
Vel  nos  in  mare  proximum 

Gemmas  et  lapides  aurum  et  inutile^ 
Summi  materiem  mali, 

Mittamus  scelerum  si  bene  poenitet.  50 

Eradenda  cupidinis 

Pravi  sunt  elementa^  et  tenerae  nimis 
Mentes  asperioribus 

Formandae  studiis.     Nescit  equo  rudis 
Haerere  ingenuus  puer  55 

Venarique  timet,  ludere  doctior, 

86.  Quid  Ugea  titie  morihus']  Tacitas  has  which  leaves  the  way  of  virtue,  but  ibe 

echoed  these  words :  "  plus  ibi  boni  mores  bids  men  do  so.     But  when  men  do  so, 

valent  quam  alibi  bonae  leges."     (Germ.  poverty  does  it  in  their  person,  according 

19.)   S^  C.  iv.  5.  22  n.  to  a  mode  of  speech  the  readers  of  Horace 

39.  Durataeque  «oto]  Bentley  proposes  are  fiimiliar  with :  see  in  particular  C.  i. 

'gelu'  for  'solo/  and  has  proved  that  other  36.  21  sqq.  n. 

writers  had  used  'duratus'  with  '  gelu'  and  [46.  quo  elamor  voeatl  The  words  show 

'  fiigore»'  which  was  unnecessary.    On  the  to  those  who  understand  them  the  birth- 

'  mercatorcs '  see  C.  i.  31.  12  n.    The  en-  day  of  this  poem,  which  was  the  sixth, 

terprise  of  these  men  and  the  efTects  their  seventh,  and  cighth  of  August  a.u.o.  7%^, 

visits  had  on  uncivilized  people  are  illus-  when  Caesar  Octavianus  cclebrated  his  tri- 

trated  by  the  passing  notice  they  get  from  ple  triumph.    (Ritter.)] 

Caesar  (B.  G.  i.  1).    Speaking  of  the  Bel-  64.  Ibrmandcui']  Beutley  oonjectures  and 

gae  he  says,  "Horum  omnium  fortissimi  adopts   'firmandaie,'  and  adds   "tuo  affir- 

Bunt  Belgae :  propterea  quod  a  cultu  atque  moque  sic  ab  Horatii  manu  fuisse  scrip- 

humanitate  Provinciae  longissime  absunt,  tum."    Horaoe  might  have  written  '  fir- 

minimeqne  ad  eos  mercatores  saepe  com*  mandae '  if  he  had  pleased ;  but  we  have 

meant,  atque  ea  quae   ad   efiTeminandos  no  reason  (Bentley^s  are  not  worth  discuss- 

animos  pertinent  important.'*  ing)  for  supposing  that  he  did  so,  against 

44.  de8erif\  Again  Bentlev  forsakes  the  the  evidence  of  the  M SS.,  Scholiaste,  and 

MSS.  and  reads  ^deserere.'  de  admits  that  editions,  all  which  till  Bentley  had  '  ibr- 

'deserit'  is  tolerable  if  the  reader  be  not  mandae.'     'Formare'  oocors  in  the  same 

very  fiBstidious.    "  Sed  vide  quam  melius  sense,  Epp.  ii.  1 128. 

sic  oonoipt  poesit,  'virtntis  viam  deserere  [66.  Haererti']   'Hold  on,'    'keep  his 

arduae;   '  for,  says  he,  it  is  not  poverty  seat.'     Comp.  C.  i.  82. 10.] 
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Seu  Graeco  jabeas  trocho 

Seu  malis  vetita  legibus  alea^ 
Cum  perjura  patris  fides 

Consortem  socium  fallat  et  hospitem^  60 
Indignoque  pecuniam 

Heredi  properet.     Scilicet  improbae 
Crescunt  divitiae ;  tamen 

Curtae  nescio  quid  semper  abest  rei. 

67.    Seu   Ghraeeo  jnheae  troeho']    On  to  insert  'et'  bctween  'consortem'  and 

the  use  of  the  trochua  see  Smith'8  Dict.  '  sodum.'    There  is  no  MS.  authority  for 

Ant.,  where  there  are  engravings  of  three  this  reading,  and  the  meaning  of  '  con- 

gema  illostrating  the  practice.    The  hoop  sors '    is    not    confined    to    oo-heirship. 

was  of  metal,  and  it  was  guided  by  a  rod  '  Consortem  sodum '  means  the  partner 

with  a  hook  at  the  end,  such  as  boys  com-  whose    capital   was   embarked   with    his 

monly  use  now.    Martial  xiv.  169.  own.    The  Romans  held  it  to  be  a  rery 

58.  vetUa  legihus  alea]    There  were  serious  offence  for  a  man  to  cheat  his 

laws    at   Rome    against    g^ming,  which  partner.    Cicero  (pro  Boec.  Am.  c.  40) 

practice  was  nevertheless  very  prevalent  says  "in  rebus  minoribus  iallere  socium 

among  all  dasses  in  the  degenerate  times  turpissimnm  est."    Also»  in  his  speech  for 

of  the  republic  and  the  empire  (Dig.  11»  Boscius  the  player,  he  says  (c.  6),  **  aeqne 

tit.  6).    Juvenal  complains  that  young  enim  perfidiosum  et  ne&rium  est  fidem 

cbildren  leamt  it  from  their  fathei*s  (xiv.  irangere  quae  continet  vitam,  et  pupillum 

4}:  fraudare    qui    in    tutelam    pervenit,    et 

"  8i  damnoea  senem  juvat  alea,  ludit  et  «>cium    fallere  qui    se    in   negotio   con- 

heres  junxit,"  which  Ust  words  seem  to  expUuu 

Bullatus,  parvoque  eadem  movet  arma  *  oonsors.'    Horace  couplesthese  two  last 

fritillo."  crimeB  in  Epp.  ii.  1. 123 : 

Martial  (iv.  14.  7)  has  many  referenees  **Non  fraudem  socio  puerove  incogitat 

to  this  vidous  habit,  which  had  scope  ullam 

allowed  it  at  the  Satumalia :  Pupillo." 

-« Dum  blanda  va^  alea  Dewmber  cicero  (Brutus,  c.  1)  unites  in  another 

Incertw  sonat  hmc  et  hino  fritiUis  gense  Horace's  two  words:   "  Sodus  et 

Et  ludit  popa  neqmore  talo.  consors  gloriosi  laboris."     'Hospites'  is 

CScero  charges  M.  Antonius  with  pardon-  the  jreading  of  many    good  MSS.,  and 

ing  one  Licinius  Lenticula,  who  had  been  Bentley  adopts  it  [also  Bitter  and  Kd- 

oondemned  for  gaming,  and  with  whom  ler]. 

Antonius,  who,  if  we  are  to  believe  Cicero,  62.  itnprohae']     This  is  one  of  the  most 

was  a  great  g^mbler,  had  been  in  the  habit  difficult    words  to    which   to    assign    a 

ofphiying:  "  Hominem  omnium  nequissi-  proper  meaning.    ForceUini    g^ves  three 

mnm  qui  non  dubitaret  vel  in  foro  alea  or  four  separate  heads  with  quotations 

lndere  lege  quae  est  de  alea  condemnatum  illustrative   of  each,  under  any  one  of 

in  integrum  restituit "  (Phil.  ii.  28).  whicli  most  of  the  examples  in  tho  others 

60.    Consortem    soeiufn]     *  Consortes '  might  be  classed.     Orelli  has  quoted  in- 

flometimes  stands  for  '  coheirs :'  "  Sors  et  stances  (on  C.  iii.  9.  22^  in  which  it  is 

patrimonium    significat,    unde    consortes  applied  to  labour,  a  jacKdaw,  a  man,  a 

didmus  "  (Festus  sub  v.).    He  also  ex-  mountain,  a  tiger,  winter,  and  the  Adriatic 

plains  'disertiones'  as  "divisiones  patri-  Sea.    He  might  havo  added  others:  see 

moniorum  inter  consortes."     The  word  Index.    It  implies  *  excess,'  and  that  ex- 

bears  this  meaning  in  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  3.  oess  must  be  expressed  according  to  the 

28:   ''Quum  ex  agris  tres  fratres  con-  subject  described.    ['Bei'  is  the  dative. 

Bortes    perfuffissent,"    and  in  Livy,  xJi.  Bitter  following  Nauckius  makes  it  the 

82:  *'Censons  frater  et  etiam  consors."  genitive,    and    inappropriately    oompares 

Bentley  understands    the   word    in  this  'nesdo  quid  meditans  nugarum,'   S.  i. 

seose  here,  following  Dader,  and  proposes  9.  2.] 
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CARMEN  XXV. 

A.u.c.  724  (?). 

This  od6  reads  at  flrat  like  an  introdaetioa  to  one  on  a  larger  acale  in  honoor  of 
Augastus,  but  we  need  not  suppose  that  sach  a  sequel  ever  was  composed.  The  occa- 
lion,  to  judge  by  the  enthunagm  of  the  hmguage,  may  hare  been  the  announcement 
of  the  taking  of  Alexandria  A.I7.0.  724. 

ARGUMENT. 

Bacchua,  whither  doet  thoa  hurry  me  P  In  what  woodi  or  cavee  shall  I  sing  of  Caesar 
added  to  the  gods,  a  new  and  noble  strain  unheard  before  ?  As  the  sleepless  Euiad 
lookfl  out  from  the  heights  upon  the  sacred  hillB  and  rivers  of  Thrace,  so  do  I  lovo 
to  wander  by  the  river-side  and  in  the  silent  grove.  O  thou  lord  of  the  Nymphs, 
no  Tulgar  strain  will  I  sing.  I  will  follow  thee>  fbr  the  danger  of  thy  company  is 
sweet. 

Quo  me^  Bacche^  rapis  tui 

Plenum  ?  quae  nemora  aut  quos  agor  in  specus 
Velox  mente  nova  ?  quibus 

Antris  egregii  Caesaris  audiar 
Aetemum  meditans  decus  5 

Stellis  inserere  et  consilio  Jovis  ? 
Dicam  insigne  recens  adhuc 

Indictum  ore  alio.     Non  secus  in  jugis 
Exsomnis  stupet  Euias 

Hebrum  prospiciens  et  nive  candidam  lO 

Thracen  ac  pede  barbaro 

Lustratam  Rhodopen^  ut  mihi  devio 

2.  quae   nemora]    Some    MSS.    have  as  Virgil'»  *'  musam    meditaris   avena," 

'  quae  in  nemora/    but   the  preposition  "  meditaris    amndine   musam."      Again 

before    *  specus '    govems    both    nouns.  Dillenbr.    has    an    arbitrary    distinction 

DUlenbr.'s  distinction  between  'specus'  between  *reoens,'  <that  which  has  never 

and  '  antrum '  is  unintelligible   to  me :  been  heard  before/  and  '  indictum,'  '  that 

*'  specus  dicitur  de  solitudine  ac  vastitate  which  has  never  been  spoken  before.' 

loci ;  antrum  de  divino  poetarum  dever-  7.  Dicam  insiffne]     *  Aliquid '  or  '  car- 

florio."    '  Spec-us '  seems  to  contain  the  men '  must  be  supplied. 

•ame  root  as  <nri-os,  the  orig^nal  meaning  9.  Exsomnis  itupei  Suiai]    The  Bac- 

of  which  is  unknown.    The  derivation  of  chant  catches  inspiration  by  looking  out 

irrpoy  is  equally  unoertain.  from  the  hill-tops  upon  the  haunts  of  the 

6.  mediiane]    I  take  '  inserere '  after  god,  and  so  the  poet  tums  aside  from  his 

'  audiar.'     Some    may    prefer    its    being  wonted  path  to  the  river-banks  and  grovea 

governed    by    '  meditans.'     This    worcC  where  Bacchus  is  found.    The  picture  of 

which  is  the  same  as  fi^k§ray,  signifies  the  Euiad  looking  out  with  silent  awe 

'  to  revolve  in  the  mind/  and  often  ex-  throngh  a  moonlight  winter^s  night  upon 

pressee  the  giving  utterance  to  that  which  the  quiet  pkins  of  Thrace,  and  drawing 

the  mind  has  oonoeived  (C.  iv.  14.  28).  inspiration  from  contempUting  the  scenes 

Here  I  think  it  has  the  same  meaning  that  her  deity  fi^equents»  is  very  beau- 
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Ripas  et  vacuuin  nemus 

Mirari  libet.     O  Naiadum  potens 
Baccharumque  valentium  15 

Proceras  manibus  vertere  fraxinos, 
Nil  parvum  aut  humili  modo, 

Nil  mortale  loquar.     Dulce  periculum  est, 
O  Lenaee,  sequi  deum 

Cingentem  viridi  tempora  pampino.  20 

tiixil.    Bentley,  with  a  want  of  taste  for  this  of  the  '  wild  *  troops  of   Maenadt 

which    he    appears    to    me    pre-eminent  celebrating  the  orgies  of  BacchoB.    For 

among  critics,  objects  to  <  exsomnis,'  for  '  ripas/  which  haa  the  beat  authority,  and 

why  shoold  Bacchants  be  aleepless  P    Do  that  of  all  his  own  MSS.  ^a  few  others 

they    not    sometimes    sleep  ?    See  what  hare   '  mpeB,'  which  Lambmus    adopts, 

Euripides    says    (fiacch.  6iB2),  €^o¥   Z\  but  it  seems  to  have  come  from  C.  ii. 

wwrat     ff^iMuriv    ir<ipeifi4yau  :     therefore  19.  1 :    "  Bacchum    in  remotis  carmina 

'  Edonis,'  not  *  ezsomnis/  is  what  Horaoe  mpibus  ")  Bentley  reads  <  rivos,'  which 

wrote.    But  if  they  sometimes  sleep  they  has  no  authority  at  all,  both  here  and  at 

pirobably  sometimes  are  kept  awake,  and  iv.  2.  81,  saying  that '  ripas'  cannot  stand 

so  Horaoe  represents  one  of  them  here.  alone  without  the  name  of  a  river,  which 

And  '  exsomnis '  is  not  the  mere  oma-  aesertion  is  not  correct.   See,  for  instance, 

mental  epithet   Bentlev  would   make  it  C.  iii.   1.  23 :    '^  Fastidit    umbrosamque 

appear,    but    highly    descriptive,    which  ripam." 

*  fidonis'  is  not,  nor  is  it  wanted  at  all. —        14.  NaXadum  poiens  Bacehartmque] 

For  'ut  mihi'  Bentley  reads  *ac/which  These  are  the  Nymphs  mentioned  C.  ii. 

has  8ome  little  MS.  authority.    Horace  19.  3.    Horace,  in  lus  description  of  the 

has'aeqneut'  (C.  L  16.  7 — 9),  and  other  strength  of  the  Nymphs  (Dryads),  had 

writers  have  '  periter  ut,' '  non  minus  ut '  perhaps  in  his  mind  Euripides'  description 

(Prop.  i.  15.  7),  '  perinde  ut,'  which  are  (Bacch.  1109) : — 
not  the  same  certainly  as  '  non  secus  ut.'  ,  ^x        ,        , 

Of  this  there  seems  to  be  no  other  in-  ,.         .,  ,    aJ  W  Mijptoy  X«P« 

stance.  but  I  believe  '  ut '  to  be  the  read-  'PO^'^^<ray  ixdrv  K^ay4awaeray  x^s. 

ing  here  and  to  be  used  in  preference  to  For  <  O  Lenaee,    sequi   deum,'  Bentley 

'  ac,'  because  that  word  occurs  in  the  line  propoees  '  Te,  Lenaee,  sequi  dueem,'  say- 

before.    Some  would  put  a  fuU  stop  before  ing  there  is  ambiguity  in  the  sentence 

'  ut/  and  make  it  a  particle  of  exdama-  as  it  stands,  as  to  whether  '  cingentem ' 

tion  [and  this  is  certainly  the  more  in-  applies  to  the  follower  or  the  g(^.    Bnt 

telligible  punctuation  .  .  . '  Ut — libet '  will  the  ambiguity  is    not    removed   by  his 

then  be  liko  'ut  melius'  &c.,  C.  i.  11.  3].  emendation,  and  Horace  sufficiently  ex- 

Bnt  the  SchoUasts  did  not  nnderstand  it  piains  his  own  meaning  in  C.  iv.  8.  33 : 

so.  "  Omatus  viridi  tempora  pampino  Liber." 
11.  pede   harharo']    Orelli    interprets 
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This  ode  represents  a  successfhl  gallanf  s  first  refnsal,  and  his  mortification  and 
wrath  at  his  dcfeat.  To  apply  it  to  Horace,  or  to  assume  from  the  opening,  as  Franke 
does  (following  the  Scholiasts)  that  he  was  getting  into  years,  and  about  to  abandon 
lyric  poetry,  or  that  Chlo^  is  "  illa  haud  dubie  de  qua  i.  23 ;  iii.  9.  9,"  or  any  other 
ChloS  whatever,  is  to  mistake  the  character  and  scope  of  the  ode,  in  my  opinion.  If 
any  of  Horace's  oompositions  are  purely  fknciful,  this  may  be  pronounced  to  be  so. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Till  now  I  have  foagbt  and  won.  Now  I  hang  up  my  annB  to  Venus.  Here,  here 
hang  my  torchee,  my  ban,  and  my  bow.  O  thoa  qneen  ef  Cyprus  and  of  Memphis, 
do  but  once  lay  thy  rod  upon  the  proud  Chlod. 

Vnci  puellis  nuper  idoneus 
Et  militavi  non  sine  gloria ; 
Nunc  arma  deftmctumque  bello 
Sarbiton  hic  paries  habebit^ 
Laevum  marinae  qui  Yeneris  latus  5 

Custodit.     Hic  hic  ponite  lucida 
Funalia  et  vectes  et  arcus 
Oppositis  foribus  minaces. 
O  quae  beatam  diva  tenes  C jprum  et 
Memphin  carentem  Sithonia  nive^  10 

Begina^  sublimi  flagello 

Tange  Chloen  semel  arrogantem. 

l.idonetuf]  Orelli^sinterpretation/when  but  we  have  no  authority  for  their  carry- 

I  was  oran  age  to  love,' quite  alters  the  ing  bows  and  arrows,  and  probably  they 

true  meaning,  I  think.    The  words  would  did  not ;  but  Horace  makes  his  hero  hang 

be  suitable  to  a  youthful  lover  under  the  up  his  bow,  and  that  is  all  we  know  about 

chagrin  of  a  first  disappointment.    Ovid  it.    All  the  MSS.  agree,  and  the  old  oom- 

says  love  is  a  warfare,  "  Militiae  species  mentators  take  no  notice  of  the  word. 

amor  est,  discedite  segnes  "  (A.  A.  ii.  238).  Orelli  quotes  a  gloss  in  the  MS.  of  Queen'8 

"  Militat  omnis  amans  et  habet  sua  castra  College,  Oxford,  on  '  arcus :'  **  quibus  jani- 

Cupido"   (Am.  i.  9.  1).    The  arms  this  tores  terrerent.''  [Eeller  wiites '  et  ascias/ 

lover  proposes  to  hang  up  in  the  temple  a  mieerable  emendation.] 

of  marine  Venus  (C.  iv.  11. 16)  on  the  left  10.    Memphin]     Herodotus    (ii.    112) 

wall,  as  being  most  propitious  (^Cic.  Divin.  speaks  of  a  temple  at  Memphis  to  Uftpri 

ii.  39 :    "  Nobis  siniBtra  videntur,  Graiis  'A0po8/ri7,  built  by  Proteus  on  the  occa- 

et  barbaris  dextra,  meliora,'' — but  see  alao  sion  of  Paris  and  Helen  being  driven  upoii 

next  ode,  v.  15,  n.),  are  the  torches  (funa-  the  ooast  of  Egypt,  acoording  to  a  local 

lia)  that  lighted  him  to  his  mistress,  the  legend,  which  makes  him  think  that  Helen 

crowbar  that  broke  open  her  door,  and  herself  was   the  *A^po9lrii    in  question. 

the  bow  and  arrows  which,  1  suppoee,  he  Where  Horaoe  got  his  notion  it  is  not 

carried  as  emblems  of  his  passion.    The  easy  to  say. 

last  two  words, '  et  arcus,*  Bentley  would  [11.  tttblimi]  *  Upraised.'  Compare  Te- 

change  iuto  '  securesque,'  because  we  hear  rencei  Andria  v.  2.  20,  '  sublimem  hunc 

that  young  rakes  carried  hatchets  to  break  intro  rape.'] 
down  their  mistresses'  doors  if  necessary. 
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The  leng^h  of  tbis  ode  is  more  impositig  than  the  sabject,  which  appean  to  be  a  jour- 
ney  to  Greece  (▼.  19)  proposed  to  be  taken  bj  a  lady  of  Horace^s  acqnaintance,  whom 
be  pretends  to  deter  firom  her  purpose»  by  reciting  the  dangers  she  will  have  to  encounter 
and  the  fiite  that  waits  npon  female  obstinacy,  as  illustrated  by  the  story  of  Europa, 
which  story  oocnpies  two-thirds  of  the  ode,  and  thrusts  Qalatea  and  her  joumey  from 
the  Bcene  altogether.  I  do  not  see  the  difficulty  of  the  ode  that  has  arrested  most  of 
the  editors.  The  length  of  the  digression  is  simply  a  way  with  Horace  (as  in  the  stoTy 
of  Regulos,  C.  iii.  5,  and  of  Hypermnestra,  iii.  11),  and  Findar  took  the  same  liberty 
with  greater  freedom.  It  is  a  pecnliarity  which  imitators  of  Horaoe  will  do  well  to 
note,  for  if  skilfblly  managed  it  would  reliere  the  tameness  of  many  an  ode  which,  pro- 
fessing  to  be  an  imitation  of  this  author,  has  little  but  his  rhythm  and  a  few  of  his 
phrases  to  sustain  the  resemblance.  [Ritter^s  remark  on  the  lady  is  a  good  specimen 
of  his  manner  of  interpretation.  If  it  does  not  instruct,  it  may  amuse.  "  Qalatea  a 
lacteis  brachiis  cerviceque  candida  nominata,  olim  Horatio  cara,  jam  virum  divitem  in 
itinere  comitari  voluit.  Iter  iUud  aut  in  Cretam  insulam  dirigebatur,  aut  a  viro  e 
familia  Taurorum  orto  suscipiebatur.  Alterum  ut  coivjiciam  faciunt  verba  (v.  25): 
'  sic  et  Europe  niveum  doloso  credidit  tauro  latus'  (ut  tu  Taurum  sequi  animum  in- 
doxbti)."] 

By  simikr  arguments  Propertius  (i.  8)  deters  Cynthia  from  going  to  sea,  and  Ovid 
Corinna  (Am.  ii.  11).  The  Scholiast  on  Homer  (II.  xii.  807)  says  the  story  of  Earopa 
was  treated  by  Bacchylides,  whose  poem  has  not  come  down  to  us,  nor  any  part  of  it, 
but  was  probably,  as  Orelli  says,  in  Horace's  hands.  The  Scholiasfs  account  of  the 
story  is  just  that  of  the  present  ode.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  touching  pic- 
ture  than  Horace  has  drawn  of  a  young  girl  suddenly  torn  from  her  childish  amuse- 
ments,  transported  far  from  the  security  of  her  home,  and  lefb  forlom  amoug  strangers, 
knowing  no  tie  but  that  of  her  £ather'8  love,  to  which  she  instinctively  tums  with  long- 
ing  and  self-reproach :  her  fault  had  been  in  giving  way  to  a  foolish  impulse,  but  she  sees 
her  crime  throngh  her  fears,  which  magnify  it  greatly  by  pointing  to  the  probable  issue, 
80  that  she  looks  upon  her  idle  curiosity  as  nothing  less  than  madness  (v.  36).  There 
10  also  g^reat  skill  in  the  last  stanzas,  in  which  we  have,  first,  the  derisive  laughter  with 
which  Venus  and  her  son  (whoee  bow  is  now  unstmng  because  it  has  done  its  work,  the 
Scholiast  says)  break  in  upon  the  unhappy  girl ;  then  the  ironical  prophecy  in  which 
ber  own  words  are  used  against  her ;  and,  lastly,  the  scrious  consolation  and  congpitu- 
lation  with  which  they  announce  her  good  fortune,  and  bid  her  rise  to  it.  The  pain 
arising  from  her  complaint  is  thus  relieved,  and  we  are  left  with  the  conviction  that  she 
ia  reconciled  to  her  destiny  and  proud  of  it. 

ARQUMENT. 

Let  the  wicked  go  on  their  way  with  evil  omens.  I  dobut  pray  for  thee  that  the  storm 
may  be  averted.  Be  happy  go  where  thou  wilt,  and  remember  me,  Qalatea.  Fear  not 
those  idle  omens :  but  see  the  rising  storm :  I  know  the  dangers  it  portends.  May 
they  faH  upon  my  enemy  rather  than  on  thee.  It  was  thus  Europa  left  her  girlish 
task  and  croesed  the  sea  by  night,  but  feared  not  till  she  stood  on  the  shore  of  Crete. 
Then  she  cried  out  in  anguisb»  "Alas!  my  finther,  a  daughter^s  name  I  have  aban- 
doned;  love  is  swallowed  up  in  madness.  What  an  exchange  is  here  1  Many  deaths 
do  I  deserve  to  die.  Am  I  awake,  or  is  it  a  dream  ?  Was  it  better  to  cross  the  sea 
than  to  gather  young  flowers  at  home  ?  O  that  I  might  avenge  myself  on  that 
monster  onoe  too  dearly  loved.  Shame  on  me  that  I  left  my  home ;  shame  that  I 
delay  to  dic.  Let  me  go  naked  among  lions  and  perish  by  tigers,  rather  than  waste 
avray  in  a  lingering  death.  V ile  girl,  thy  father  taunts  thee :  why  dost  thou  not  die  P 
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Here  thoa  maycBt  hang  by  thy  girdle,  or  dash  thee  on  the  rocks,  or  into  the  stormy 
waves,  nnless  thon  wonldest  yield  thyself  a  barbarian*8  slaye." — Then  came  Venns  and 
her  Bon,  and  hinghed  miachierously,  and  said,  '*  Cease  thy  wrath  when  the  monster 
shall  come  back  to  give  thee  thy  revenge.  What,  knowest  thon  not  that  thou  art  tho 
spouse  of  Jove  ?  Away  with  sighs.  Bear  thy  noble  destiny,  for  one  half  the  world 
shall  take  its  name  from  thee." 

Impios  parra^  recinentis  omen 
Ducat  et  praegnans  canis  aut  ab  agro 
Bava  decurrens  lupa  Lanuvino 

Fetaque  vulpes : 
Bumpat  et  serpens  iter  institutum  5 

Si  per  obliquum  similis  sagittae 
Terruit  mannos :  ego  cui  timebo 

Providus  auspex^ 
Antequam  stant-es  repetat  paludes 
Imbrium  divina  avis  imminentum^  lO 

Oscinem  corvum  prece  suscitabo 

Solis  ab  ortu. 
Sis  licet  felix  ubicunque  mavis^ 
Et  memor  nostri^  Gralatea^  vivas^ 
Teque  nec  laevus  vetet  ire  picus  15 

Nec  vaga  comix. 

1.  parrae]    What  this    bird    was,  or  —  ego  eui  timebo']   'For  my  part»  on 

whether  it  isknown  in  theseislands,  is  not,  behalf  of  her  for  whom  I  am  anxions,  like 

I  believe  determined.  '  Bavus/  if  it  is  akin  a  far-seeing  aagnr,  before  that  bird  Tthe 

to  x^ov^^f  <u  Forcellini  and  others  say,  crow)  which  tells  of  the  coming  storm  snall 

belongs  properly  to  the  colour  or  appear-  go  back  to  his  stagnant  pool,  the  croaking 

ance  of  the  cyes.    Horace  applies  it  to  a  raven  with  my  prayers^I  will  call  up  from 

wolf  or  a  lion  (Epod.  xvi.  83),  in  the  latter  the  East,'  which  wonld  be  an  omen  of  good 

case  imitating  perhaps   Homcr's  x^<^<>^  weather,  and  the  crow  flying  to  the  marsh 

X^oKTcs  (Odyss.  xi.  611).    But  what  does  of  bad.    Lucretius  spcaks  of  these  birds  as 

Homer  mean  ?     Etymology  does  not  help  those  which 

us,  for  xo^ofhs,  except  in  a  derived  sense,  '* aquam  dicnntnr  et 

can  only  mean  glad-eyed,  and  there  is  imbris 

nothing  in  the  colour  of  a  wolf  or  a  lion  Poscere  et  interdum  ventoe  anrasqne 

corresponding  to  that  notion.    The  wolf  is  vocare."    (v.  1084.) 

representedasmnningdownfromthehills  «Oscines  aves'  were  birds  whose  omens 

of  Lannvinm,  because  that  town  was  near  were  taken  from  thdr  note,  as  *  praepetes' 

the  Appia  Via  leading  to  Brundusinm,  from  their  flight. 

whereGalateawouldembark.     'Rumpat,'  [10,  Imbrium    divina']    'Which   gives 

not  *  mmpit,'  as  Bentley  reads,  is  I  believe  notice  of  showers.'] 

the  reading  which    the    sense   requires.  13.  SU  lieetfelit]  There  is  a  tender- 

Bentleyappearstohavemistakenthemean-  ness  apart  from  fiimiliarity  in  these  two 

ing  of  the  passace.  [KeUer  has  '  mmpit.']  stanzaswhichgivesmnchrealitytotheode; 

Tbe  image  of  the  snake  shooting  acroes  but  to  speak  of  it  as  addressed  to  "one  of 

the  road  recaUs  Jacob'8  prophecy  in  re-  his  mistresses "  destroys  that  reality  at 

spect  to  his  son  Dan :  «'  Dan  shall  be  a  once.    [Ritter  does  the  work  completely : 

serpent  by  the  way ;  an  adder  in  the  path  « Galatea  hoc  nno  loco  memorata  est.    Per 

that  biteth  the  horse^s  heehi,  so  that  his  occasionem  neque  longius  eam  amasse  vi- 

rider  shall  full  backwards"  (Gen.  xlix.  17).  detnr.']  There  is  nothing  of  passion  in  this 

[7.  mannoe]  Epod.  iv.  14.  Kpp.  i.  7. 77.]  or  any  other  part  of  the  ode,  snch  as  we 
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Sed  vides  quanto  trepidet  tumultu 
Pronus  Orion.  Ego  quid  sit  ater 
Hadriae  novi  sinus  et  quid  albus 

Peeeet  lapyx.  20 

Hostium  uxores  puerique  eaecos 
Sentiant  motus  orientis  Austri  et 
Aequoris  nigri  fremitum  et  trementes 

Verbere  ripas. 
Sic  et  Europe  niveum  doloso  25 

Credidit  tauro  latus  et  scatentem 
Beluis  pontum  mediasque  fraudes 

Palluit  audax. 
Nuper  in  pratis  studiosa  florum  et 
Debitae  Nymphis  opifex  coronae  30 

Nocte  sublustri  nihil  astra  praeter 

Vidit  et  undas. 
Quae  simul  centum  tetigit  potentem 
Oppidis  Creten :  Pater,  o  relictum 
Filiae  nomen  pietasque^  dixit^  35 

Victa  furore ! 

find  in  the  elegies  of  Ovid  and  Propertius,  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  substitate 

notioed  in  the  iutrodaction.  '  Vetat '  Ls  the  ' Haedi '  or  'astri '  for '  Aastri.'  '  Astri  *  ap- 

reading  of  Lambinas  and  Bentley  after  one  pears  in  the  Ziirich  MS.,  bat  probably  only 

of  the  Vatican  MSS.    Bnt  '  vetet '  is  re-  from  an  error  of  the  pen.  Bentley  saggests, 

qoixed  by  the  sense  and  is  the  reading  of  *facili  matatione/'gementes'  for  'tremen. 

nearly  c^e^y  MS.   besides.      [Bitter  has  tes/  becanse,  thoagh  the  shore  may  be  said 

'  Tetat.']    'fhe  woodpecker  was  a  bird  of  to  shake  with  the  lashing  of  the  waves,  this 

iU  omen.    Bat  why  should  '  kevus'  convey  coald  only  be  perceptible  to  those  who  were 

that  meaning  ?  uid  why  should  'dexter'  on  it,  not  to  those  at  sea.     ['  Ripis :'  see 

signify  '  propitions/  when  Cicero  says  jnst  C.  ii.  18.  22.] 

the  reverse?    (See  Ust  ode,  v.  5  n.)    The  28.  Falluit}  So  'expallait '  (Epp.  i.  3. 

oonfnsion  may  have  arisen  from  the  dif>  10)  and  '  contremnit '  (C.  ii.  12. 8)  are  ased 

ferent  practice  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  transitivdy.  So  Pers.  (S.  i.  124),  "  Iratnm 

itt  taking  note  of  birds,  the  former  facing  Enpolidem  praeg^randi  cnm   sene  palles." 

the  north  and  the  latter  the  sonth,  as  is  Id.  v.  184,  "recatitaqne  sabbata  ^mlles." 

commonly  sopposed.    Bat  what  ia  con-  In  v.  26  Bentley  changes  '  et '  into  '  at,' 

fnsion  to  ns  waa  none  to  a  Roman.  saying  there  is  opposition  between  the  two 

18.  Pronus  Orion^   C.  i.  28.  21.    On  membersof  thesentence;  bnt  there  is  not : 

*albnfl  lapvx,'  see  C.  i.  8.  4  and  7. 16.  'palloit'  is  a  conseqnence  of  'credidit.' 

21.  Hoitium  uxores^  So  in  C.  i.  21. 18,  [<  Frandes :'  C.  ii.  19.  20.] 

he  prays  Apollo  to  tum  away  war,  famine,  33.  centum — Oppidii]  See  Epod.  ix.  29. 

and  peetilence  f^om  his  country   to  her  The  description  is  from  HomePs  Kp^ri^y 

enemies  the  Parthians  and  Britons.    Such  kKar6fiito\iy  (II.  ii.  649).  Earopa's  speech 

diversion  is  common  with   the  poets,  as  is  that  of  one  jnst  awake  to  her  real  posi- 

Viigil  (Georg.  iii.  513),  'Dimeliora  piis  tion  afterthe  terrorof  hervoyage,  audthe 

erroremque  ho8tibus*illum ;"  and  Proper-  departure  of  her  companion ;  lefl  alone  in 

tius  (iii.  8.  20),  "  Hoatibus  eveniat  lenta  a  strango  land  with  the  consciousness  of 

pnella  meis :"  and  Ovid  (A.  A.  iii.  247),  her  folly  first  coming  upon  her.  She  be^ns 

*'  Hostibus  eveniat  tam  foedi  causa  pudo-  distractedly,   '  Father,  alas !  I  have  for- 

ris."    The  Bomans  used  'pueri'  for  chil-  feited  a  daughter's  name,  and  love  Imth 

d^n  of  each  sex.    '  Oriens '  is  not  usually  given  plaoe  to  madness.'    '  Filiae'  is  the 

applied  to  a  wind,  but  Horace  so  applies  it,  dative  of  the  agent,  [as  Porphyrion  ex- 
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Unde  quo  veni  ?  Levis  una  mors  est 
Virginum  culpae.  VigilauBne  ploro 
Turpe  commissum^  an  vitiis  carentem 

Ludit  imago  40 

Vana  quae  porta  fugiens  eburna 
Somnium  ducit  ?  Meliusne  fluctus 
Ire  per  longos  fuit  an  recentes 

Carpere  flores  ? 
Si  quis  infamem  mihi  nunc  juvencum  45 

Dedat  iratae  lacerare  ferro  et 
Frangere  enitar  modo  multum  amati 

Comua  monstri. 
Impudens  liqui  patrios  Penates, 
Impudens  Orcum  moror.     O  deorum  50 

Si  quis  haec  audis^  utinam  inter  errem 

Nuda  leones ! 
Antequam  turpis  macies  decentes 
Occupet  malas  teneraeque  sucud 
Defluat  praedae^  speciosa  quaero  55 

Pascere  tigres. 

plains  it] ;   but  '  flltae  nomen'  come  too  48.  Cornua  motuiri]    '  Tauri '  is  the 

dose  to^ber  for  this  interpretation.    Tbe  reading  of  nearly  all  the  earliest  editiona. 

ScholiaBts  separate  'yicta'  from  'pietas,'  Bat  Bentlej  adopts  'monstri/  which  is 

as  if  it  were  'dixit  victa  fnrore;'  bnt  sce  supported  by  all  the  Bhindinian  MSS.,  and 

Introd.    '  Unde*  implies,  not  that  she  was  the  oldest  Beme,  and  many  others  of  the 

80  distracted  that  she  had  forgotten  from  best    repute.      [Keller  and  Ritter  have 

wbence  she  had  come,  bnt '  What  an  ex-  '  monstri.']    Tlie  Zurich  has  '  tauri.' 

change  hnve  I  made  !    So  dear  a  horae  for  49.  Impudena  hqui]^  *  I  had  no  shame 

tbis  strange  place  ! '    It  is  all  very  natural  wben  I  left  mv  father^s  house.     I  have  no 

and  beautiful.     'Unamors'  is  perhaps  an  shame  or  I  should  not  hesitate  to  die/ 

imitation  of  Sopbocles'  (Antig.  806)  obx  either  because  she  deserved  to  die,  or  be- 

lli^iy* Ki^rii  fiovyos  k^Kiau,    Propertius  re-  cause  ber  chastity  was  in  danger.  '  Orcum 

peats  the  words  (iv.  4. 17) :  "  Et  satis  una  moror '  is  equivalent  to  '  dubito  mori/  like 

malae    potuit  mors   esse   puellae."    For  Ovid  (Heroid.  iz.  146):  "  Impia  quid  du- 

'  virginum'  Markland,  for  '  vitiis '  Bent-  bitas  Deianira  mori :"  but  it  is  an  unusual 

ley  proposes  the  singular  number.  form.     Seeing  nothing  but  death  before 

41.  porta  fugiena  ehuma']  This  is  the  her,  sbe  prays  to  be  killed  at  once  rather 

image  of  Homer  (Odyss.  xix.  562) : —  than  die  a  lingering  death  by  hunger,  and 

_     .      .             ,         ,          ^       1  t     ,    #  ffo  down  to  Uades  robbed  of  her  beauty. 

8o«a  y^  T«  x^Xoi   kfi^yiivf^w  fi<rly  hv^l-  f  fi„d  by  Orelli's  and  Dillenbr,'8   notea 

pwv                                             ,  „  ,   ,  that  this  stanza  has  been  abused,  and  its 

ol  ti\y  ydp  Ktpdi<r<rt  t«t€<Jx«™,  al  8  i\4.  omission  proposed,  becauj^e  it  is  said  to  be 

^^«^r           ,    -,  -         -  .               -    ,    ,  unnatural,  which  appeara  to  mc  very  much 

T«r  ot  M*"  «    «^^»<^*  ««^  vpurrov  i\f.  opposed  to  the  fact    The  language  is  na- 

^orros,               ^    ,  i      ,            i  tural,   wbether  viewed  with  reference  to 

oT  h  4\opa[poprai  firf  kKpda»ra  ^^powf r  the  horrors  of  a  lingering  death,  or  to  tbe 

o\  n\  Zih  ^tirrtav  Ktpdwy  K\0wrt  WpaC«,  prfde  of  a  young  girl  in  her  good  looks. 

oT  ^    frvf^a  Kpaiyouirt  fiporwy  Bri  K4y  ris  |t  is  probably  imitatcd  from  the  Greek. 

^'^™-  Soph.  Ant.  817  sqq. :— 

Virgirs  imitation   is  Aen.  vi.  894  sqq. :  oIkow  k\uv^  koL  tirai¥0¥  fx^wr' 

**  Snnt  geminae  Somni  portae/'  &c.  is  r6V  itT4px*i  KtvBus  rtK^^y, 
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Vilis  Europe^  pater  nrget  absens : 
Quid  mori  cessas  ?  Potes  hac  ab  omo 
Pendulum  zona  bene  te  seeuta 

Laedere  eoUum.  60 

Sive  te  rupes  et  acuta  leto 
Saxa  delectant  age  te  procellae 
Crede  veloei^  nisi  herile  mavis 

Carpere  pensum 
liegius  sanguis  dominaeque  tradi  65 

Barbarae  pellex. — Aderat  querenti 
Perfidum  ridens  Yenus  et  remisso 

Filius  arcu. 
Mox  ubi  lusit  satls :  Abstineto^ 
Dixit^  irarum  calidaeque  rixae  70 

Cum  tibi  invisus  laceranda  reddet 

Comua  taurus. 
Uxor  invicti  Jovis  esse  nescis  ? 
Mitte  singultus ;  bene  ferre  magnam 

oih-c  ^iwAffi  wKTry^Tffa  yScrois^  closion  tbat  'vilis  Europe'  are  the  words  of 

o(h€  it^4m»  Mx^ipa  Xaxovtf^»  the  girl  addreseing  herself,  and  her  fatber*» 

itXK*  air^rofAos  (»aa  fi6ini  S^  imaginary  invective  to  end  with  'quid  inori 

Byar&y  ^Atiay  Karafiiiirfi.  cessas.'    Orelli  thinks  that  tbe  rest  caniiot 

«     n     T     j      f  'ullomodo*  be  assigned  to  Agenor.    Asa 

eO.  Laedere  eollum)   'p«a«»«   foire-  matteroftastelprefer  supposingtbewbole 

sponds  to   Xmfiaa9ai  m    Soph.  Ant.  64,  to  be  tbe  hmguage  of  Europa  addreasing 

irX€«Ta«r«ir  h^d^auri  Xi^fiarai  filow,   LMn-  ^^,^^1^;  ^  i  ^^^^  ^^^^  jt  j^  ^1,^  Argument. 

bmna  gays  he  finds  m  nome  of  his  M8S.  Eoropa  either  puts  the  words  into  her 

•«ecuUe-bderecoUum/andBenUeyadopta  fetber'»  moutb,  or  sbe  usee  tbem  againat 

tbat  reading,  "  sed  frustra,  ut  fere  omnia  jj^rself,  because  sbe  thinks  bd  wUl  reproacb 

quae  m  Horatio  conatus  est  vir  caetera  m-  ^j  ^i^  hey,  bo  tbat  it  oomes  to  the  same 

geniosus  et  doctus,"  as  he  bimself  says  thing  either  way. 

somewbere  of  Dan.  Heinsius.  Several  bero-        gg^  Aderat  querenti]  See  Introduction. 
ines,  as  tbe  commentators  show,  ended        59,  AJbHineto.—irarum]  Tbis  is  a  Greek 

their  lives  iu  tbis  unromantic  way,— Anti-  f^^  noticed  before  (C.  ii.  9.  17).    '  Esse 

gone,  Jocasta,  Pbaedra,  Amata;  and  tbe  nescis'  is  alsoa  Gredc  construction  [cor- 

tragedians  bave  no  stronger  expression  for  ^^x^  transkted  in  the  Introductionl  Not 


indigna,' 

V  &|<a  Kal  <r^-ya*  riU,  *>*>»  *I!^T'  ^^  'J*™  *^^*  injussns,'  quot- 

aak  vK4op  ^  fifixv  ^^P«^  obf>ay(tf  «c  ^T^  ^  irgil, 

\dwat;  " injussa  virescnnt 

fi,    o-     ^  ,..,.,       ^  .  Gramina"  (Georg.  i.  56), 

61.  Siffe  te  rupeej  As  to  *Bive,'  see  C.  1. 

6. 19  n.  *  Acnta  leto,'  sbarp  to  kill,  wbose  and  Epod.  xvi.  49, — 

Bhaip  edges  are  fatal.    It  is  not  quite  clear  u_i„j,jgg^  ^eiuunt  ad  mulctra  capeUa^' 
wbetberwearetosuppo9eAgenor(Europas  **  *^       * 

father)  to  propose  tbe  cboice  of  all  tbese  wbicb  prove  that  Horace  and  Virgii  use 

fbrms  of  death,  or  to  speak  anv  of  tbese  tbis  word  '  i^jussus '  and  tbat  is  all. 
woids  or  all  of  tbem.    Tbe  editions  are        76.  Nomina]  The  plural  is  tbus  used 

generally  pointed  so  as  to  lead  to  the  con-  in  C.  iv.  2.  4^  and  Ovid  (Tr.  i.  1«  90) : 

P 
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Disce  fortunam ;  tua  sectus  orbis  .  75 

Nomina  ducet. 

'*  Icarus  Icariifl  nomina  fecit  aquiB."  «  Sec-  the  rest.    He  is  not  speaking  with  exact- 

tus  divisuB :  eo  qnod  una  pars  orbis  Europae  ness.     So  the  chorus  in  Soph.  Trach.  98, 

nomeu    accepit,  altera  Asia    dicta    est"  asks, 

(Acron). .  Varro  (de  Ling.  Lat.  y.  81)  says  wSBi  /lot  w6$i  tm 

**  Divisa  est  caeli  regionibus  terra  in  Asiam  ycdti  tot' — 

et  Europam."    Horace  seems  to  give  Eu-  ^  woyrlovs  tA\&yas  fi 

rope  half  the  world  and  the  other  parts  ^ifffftus  ikwtlpots  K\i0^is ; 


CARMBN  XXVIII. 

Who  was  Lyde  ?  A  gentlewoman,  noble,  honest,  and  leamed,  also  very  grave  and 
severe,  but  a  friend  (in  an  honourable  sense)  of  Horace,  says  one ;  Horace^s  '  villica/  says 
anothor ;  his  mistress,  says  a  third;  a  muslcian,  a  dancer,  a  prostitute ;  and  so  the  com- 
mentators  differ,  as  well  they  may,  when  they  try  to  iiz  the  character  and  poeition  of 
one  who  may  be  any  body  or  nobody  at  all.  This  ode  must  have  been  written  some 
years  afber  the  eleventh  of  this  book,  because  then  Lyde  was  but  a  young  thing  and 
chaste ;  now  it  is  dear  tfaat  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  Horace  her 
lover,  and*had  given  him  a  supper  at  more  of  these  annual  festivals  of  Neptune  than  the 
present.  So  says  Dacier.  Lyde  was  the  same  person  as  Pyrrha  (C.  i.  5),  says  Qrote- 
fend ;  as  Lydia,  says  another  German  of  less  note.  Bnt  did  Horace  dine  with  Lyde  or 
Lyde  with  Horace  on  this  memorable  23rd  July  ?  The  critics  are  as  little  agreed  upon 
that  point  as  on  the  other,  and  we  may  therefore  assume  that  Horaoe,  "qui  n'aimoit 
pas  la  presse,'*  stayed  at  home,  ate  a  qniet  dinner,  wrote  an  ode,  calling  on  an  imaginary 
Lyde  to  drink  his  health  in  a  poetical  cup  of  Caecuban  wine,  and  to  join  him  in  a  song, 
that  was  never  sung,  to  the  divinity  of  the  day  and  the  other  gods  usuaUy  honoured  on 
such  occasions.    The  Neptunalia  were  celebrated  on  the  23rd  of  July. 

ARGUMENT. 

Lyde,  bring  out  the  best  Caecuban,  and  take  wisdom  by  storm,  for  what  can  I  do  better 
on  Neptune's  holiday  ?  The  noon  is  past,  make  haste.  Let  us  sing  in  tums ;  I  of 
Neptnne  and  the  Nereids,  yon  of  Latona  and  Diana;  both  of  us  together  of  Yenus, 
and  we  will  not  forget  a  song  for  Night. 

Fbsto  quid  potius  die 

Neptuni  faciam  ?  Prome  reconditum 
Lyde  strenua  Caecubum 

Munitaeque  adhibe  vim  sapientiae. 

2,faciam]  BenUey  reads  <facias,'  be-  he  will  have  'facias.'    *Beconditum'  is 

cause  Horace  is  not  advising  himself  but  ezpUuned  by  (C.  ii.  3.  8)   "  Interiore  nota 

Lyde,  and   dining  with  her;   on  which  Falerni."    'Strenua' is  pnt  inst^of  tbe 

grounds,  "vel  centom  codicibos  invitis,"  adverb.    "Strenua:  dta"  (Acnm). 
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Inclinare  meridiem  5 

Sentis  ae,  veluti  stet  volucris  dies, 
Farcis  deripere  horreo 

Cessantem  Bibuli  consulis  amphoram. 
Nos  cantabimus  in  vicem 

Neptunum  et  virides  Nereidum  comas;        lo 
Tu  curva  recines  lyra 

Latonam  et  celeris  spieula  Cynthiae ; 
Summo  carmine  quae  Cnidon 

Fulgentesque  tenet  Cycladas  et  Paphon 
Junctis  visit  oloribus ;  15 

Dicetur  merita  Nox  quoque  nenia. 

4.  Mttmiaeque  adhibe  vim  eapientiae']  14.  I\tlffentee']  See  C.  i.  14.  19.     For 

Tbis  bas  Bometbing  of  tbe  herolc  in  it :  'lay  '  Papbon'  Bentley  reads  *  Papbuin/  to  avoid 

siege  to  wisdom  in  her  stronghold.'    "Tu  the  rhyme  with   *CnidQn/    But  Horace 

lene  tormentum  ingenio  admoye8*'-(C.  iii*  rather  studies  this  figure,  S/xotoriXtuToy, 

21. 14)  is  quoted,  but  thcre  is  not  mucb  and  he  is  not  likely  to  have  written  one 

resemblance ;  tbe  metaphors  are  diffbrent  name  in  the  Greek  fiisbion  and  the  other 

and  the  objects  are  different.    It  might  diflerently.    On  'oloribus'  oompare  Ovid 

be  snppoaed  *  munitae'  was  an  omamental  (Met  x.  717)  : 

epithct,OTdanadajtationof  leaxxri^^  cVecta  levi  curru  medias  Cytheraea  per 

coi^law  (Arwtoph.  Nub.  1024),  but  it  cor-  j^^g  ^  ^ 

reBponda  more  to  Cicero'g   "Ig  aapientia  Cypron  olorinis  nondum  pervenerat  alia." 

munitum  pectus  egregium  gerat     (Divm.  ''^ 

i.  22).  [But  '  Papbum'  ia  the  reading  of  some 

[5.  IncUnare'^  *  Sol  inclinat,'  Juv.  Sat.  of  the  best  MSS.     '  Summo  carmine,'  in 

lii.  316.    '  Parcis  deripere/  '  you  delay  to  the  third  or  last  song,  in  honour  of  Yeuus 

huny  down.'    Virgil  uses  'parcere'  with  and  Koz.1 

an  infinitive  (Aen.  iii.  42).]  16.  Dtcetur  merita  Nox']  See  C.  iii.  19. 

8.  BibuU  consuUa']  M.  (^pumius  Bibu-  10*  'Nenia'  is  here  a  sort  of  luUaby.    See 

loB  was  Consul  with  C.  Julius  Caesar  A.17.0.  Epod.  xvii.  29. 
685.    See  0.  iu.  8. 12  n. 

OARMEN  XXIX. 

That  this  ode  was  written  a.tj  o.  729  has  been  confidently  assumed  by  Franke  from 
the  allusions  in  w.  25 — ^28.  It  would  be  hard  to  sbow  that  the  same  names  might  not 
have  been  introduced  in  the  same  way  at  other  times,  and  I  have  not  sufficicnt  confi- 
dence  in  this  date  to  adopt  it.  It  is  not  clear,  as  stated  before  (C.  iii.  8,  Introduction), 
that  Maecenas  had  charge  of  the  city  or  any  specific  responsibilities  during  Augustus' 
absence  in  Spain,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  language  of  this  ode  to  lead  necessarily  to 
Buch  a  oonclusion.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  tendemess  towards  Maecenas  in  this  as  in 
otber  private  odes  that  are  addressed  to  him.  It  is  clear  that  be  appreclated  the  sound 
sense  of  Horace,  and  allowed  him  fhll  scope  for  expressing  it ;  which  he  has  done  in  this 
ode,  in  a  manly  and  at  tbe  same  time  feeling  way,  with  great  poetical  taste  and  an 
admirable  selection  of  words,  of  which  there  is  not  one  thrown  away  or  out  of  place. 
It  is  an  invitation  ftom.  the  poet  to  his  patron,  pressing  him  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  his 
&nn. 

ARGUMEKT. 

Come,  Maeoenas;  the  wine,  and  oil,  and  the  fiowers  are  ready.   Stay  not  for  ever  gazing 
firom  a  distance  at  the  pleasant  fields  of  Tibur,  buried  in  the  magnificence  and  the 

P   2 
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nproar,  the  wealth  and  smoke  of  the  city.  The  rieh  maii  often  likea  to  sap  at  the 
poor  man's  table.  The  dajs  of  dronght  are  come  back ;  the  shepherd  seeks  the  shade^ 
the  ilock  seeks  the  stream,  not  a  breath  is  on  the  riyer-banks :  but  thoa  art  distracting 
thyself  with  imaginary  dangers.  Heaven  has  wisely  hidden  the  fatare  from  man,  and 
does  bnt  smile  at  his  fearsl  Lire  ibr  the  present ;  all  else  is  like  the  stream  that  now 
flows  in  peace,  now  is  swollen  to  a  flood  and  sweeps  all  with  it  to  the  sea.  He  lives 
happy  who  lives  to-day  and  leaves  to-morrow  to  Heaven,  seeing  that  Jove  himself 
cannot  undo  what  is  done.  As  to  Fortaiie  she  is  fickle,  andchanges  from  day  to  day. 
If  she  stays  with  me  I  am  gUid,  if  she  flies  I  am  resigned.  If  the  storm  rages  I  have 
no  merchandize  to  fear  for,  and  can  pat  out  into  any  sea  with  safety  in  my  UtUe  bark. 

Tyeehena  regum  progenies,  tibi 
Non  ante  verso  lene  menim  eado 

Cum  flore^  Maeeenas^  rosarum  et 
Pressa  tuis  balanus  capillis 
Jamdudum  apud  me  est.     Eripe  te  morae ;        5 
Ne  semper  udum  Tibur  et  Aesulae 

Declive  contempleris  arvum  et 
Telegoni  juga  parricidae. 
Fastidiosam  desere  copiam  et 
Molem  propinquam  nubibus  arduis ;  lO 

Omitte  mirari  beatae 

Fumum  et  opes  strepitumque  Romae. 
Plerumque  gratae  divitibus  vices, 
Muudaeque  parvo  sub  lare  pauperum 

Coenae  sine  aulaeis  et  ostro  16 

«    Sollicitam  explicuere  frontem. 

1*  T^rrhefMreffimpfHiffemefyCcmpeLTe  remvn,  and  Pliny  said  that  it  no  long«r 

C.  i.  1. 1.  '  Verso'  is  eqoivalent  to  'moveri '  existed  in  his  time  (H.  N.  iii.  c.  5).  ['  Sem- 

in  "  moveri  digna  bono  die  "  (C.  iu.  21.  6)  per  udum  Tibur :'  see  C.  i.  7<  14.    Pcrhaps 

[or  it  means  '  opened '].  The  '  balanus'  was  '  semper '  goes  with  '  udum.'] 
an  oleaginous  nut  of  some  kind,  and  is  here        10.  Molem]  This  signifles  Maeoenas*  pa- 

put  for  the  oil  expressed  from  it.    [Bitter  hice  on  the  Esquiliae  at  Rome,  [from  which 

refers  to  Fliny  H.  N.  xii.  c.  21.]  be  oould  see  'Hbur  and  Tasculum,  Strabo, 

5.  Eripe  ie  morae']  On  this  nse  of  the  p.  238.]     It  is  mentioned  in  Epod.  ix.  8. 
dative  see  Key'8  L.  G.  980.  11.  Omitteli  This  is  the  only  instance 

6.  Ne  eemper  itdum']  The  MSS.  vary  in  this  bookof  an  iambus  atthe  beginning 
between  '  ne,  '  nec/  '  and  '  non.'  Orelli  of  the  third  verse  of  the  Alcaic.  It  occurs 
prefers  the  abrupt  form,  which  Dillenbr.  four  times  in  the  first  book  and  twioe  in  the 
says  18  'ingratum.'  I  rather  agree  with  aeoond.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  fourth. 
Orelli,  though  '  nec '  would  do  very  well.  15.  aulaeie  et  oatro']  The  meaning  of 
[Ritter  has  <nec.']  Horaoe  nses  'nec'  in  'aulaeis'  is  expluned  in  Sat.  ii.  8.  64: 
prohibition8(C.i.9.16;  11. 2;  iii.7. 29).  It  "Interea  suspensa  graves  aulaea  ruinas 
Appears  that  Maecenas  was  sighing  for  the  fecere,"  where  Porphyrion  tells  us  it  was 
country  all  the  time  he  was  detained  at  usual  to  spread  tapestry  to  catch  any  dust 
Rome.  Telegonus,  son  of  Ulysses  and  that  might  faU  from  theoeiling.  'Aulaeis 
Circe,  was  the  repnted  foander  of  Tuscu-  et  ostro'  may  form  one  subject,  or  'ostro' 
lum  and  Praeneste.  One  of  the  legends  may  mean  the  coverings  of  the  couches. 
of  Ulysses'  death  attributes  it  to  this  son.  16.  SolUcttam  expUeuere  frontem'] 
Aesula  was  probably  a  town  between  Prae-  Sat.  ii.  2.  126 :  "  Explicuit  vino  oon* 
neste  and  Tibar,  bat  no  traoM  of  the  site  tractae  seria  frontis." 
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Jam  clarus  occultom  Andromedae  pater 
Ostendit  ignem^  jam  Proeyon  furit 
Et  stella  vesani  Leonis^ 

Sole  dies  referente  siocos  ?  20 

Jam  pastor  umbras  cum  grege  languido 
Bivumque  fessus  quaerit  et  borridi 

Dumeta  Silvani,  caretque  • 

Ripa  vagis  tacituma  ventis. 
Tu  civitatem  quis  deceat  status  25 

Curas^  et  Urbi  soUicitus  times 
Quid  Seres  et  reg^ata  Cyro 

Bactra  parent  Tanaisque  discors. 
Prudens  futuri  temporis  exitum 
Caliginosa  nocte  premit  deus,  30 

Ridetque  si  mortalis  ultra 

Fas  trepidat.     Quod  adest  memento 
Componere  aequus ;  cetera  fluminis 
Ritu  feruntur^  nunc  medio  aequore 

Cum  pace  delabentis  Etruscum  35 

In  mare^  nunc  lapides  adesos 
Stirpesque  raptas  et  pecus  et  domus 
Volventis  una  non  sine  montium 
Clamore  vieinaeque  silvae, 

Cum  fera  diluvies  quietos  40 

17.   Andromedae  pcUer]    Cephens,    a  becn  disregarded  by  all  editors.    [<  Pru- 

northem   star   below  Ursa  Minor,  rises  dens :'  see  C.  i.  3.  22.1 

in  the  beginning  of  Jnly.     Procyon,  a  34.  aequore']    Orelli  and  Canningliain 

star  of  the  first  magnitude^  in  the  oon-  are  the  only  editors,  as  fiir  as  I  have  seen, 

stellation  Canis  Minor,  and  called  '  Ante  who  have  taken  'aeqnore'  into  the  text. 

Canem '  by  Cioero  (de  N.  D.  ii.  44),  riaes  The  common  reading  is   '  alveo/  which 

abont  the  same  time,  and  the  Snn  enters  has    MS.    authority.      Fea    pronounces 

Leo :  aee  C.  iii.  13.  8  n.    *  Stella'  is  not  '  aequore'  absnrd.    I  cannot  see  why.    If 

commouly  put  for  'sidns,'  the  constella-  one  of  the  words  is  an  invention,  as  it 

tion.    [*  Occultura/  '  hidden '  till  it  rises  must  be,  tbe  transcribers  are  more  likely 

and  shows  itself  in  the  evening  of  the  to  havepnt  in  the  commonerword 'alveo' 

seventh  of  the  Ides  of  July.]  irom  a  marginal  gloss  than  the  reverae. 

25.   Tit  civitatem]    See   Introduction.  Virgil   has    "viridesque    secant    placido 

As  to  '  regnata,'  see  C.  ii.  6.  11.    The  aequore  silvas "  (Aen.  viii.  96).    The  next 

Heres  represent  indefinitely  the  £arthe8t  line  describes  well,  to  my  ear,  the  quiet 

Eastem  nations  known  to  the  Bomans  flow  of  a  river.    [KeUer  and  Ritter  have 

(C.  i.  12.  56).    The  Bactrians  were  for-  <  alveo.'    Ritter  supposeB  that  the  Tlber 

merly  part  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  is  alluded  to.] 

were  at  this  time  partly  subject  to  the  37.  Stirpetque  raptcte]    This  passage 

Parthians  and  partly  to  a  Scythian  race,  alone  disproves  the  statement  of  Scrvius 

the  Tochari.     Bactra    was   the    capital.  (on  Aen.  xii.  208)  that '  stirpa '  is  nsed  in 

The  meaning  of  Horace  is,  that  Maecenas  the  feminine  gender  only  with  reference 

should  not  trouble  himself  about  impro-  to  buman  bcings.     He  says  Horace  em- 

bable  dangers.    Bentley's  proposed  emen-  ploys  it  hcre  '  usurpative.'    I  do  not  know 

dation,  'diasom'  for  'discorsi'  has  justly  what  he  means. 
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Irritat  amnee.     lUe  potens  sui 
Laetusque  deget^  cui  licet  in  diem 
Dixisse  Vixi :  cras  vel  atra 
Nube  polum  Pater  oocupato 
Vel  sole  puro ;  non  tamen  irritum  45 

Quodcunque  retro  est  efficiet^  neque 
Diffinget  infectumque  reddet 
Quod  fugiens  semel  hora  vexit. 
Fortuna  saevo  laeta  negotio  et 
Ludum  insolentem  ludere  pertinax  &o 

Transmutat  incertos  honores, 
Nunc  mihi^  nunc  alii  benigna. 
Laudo  manentem;  si  celeres  quatit 
Fennas  resigno  quae  dedit^  et  mea 

Virtute  me  involvo  probamque  55 

Pauperiem  sine  dote  quaero. 
Non  est  meum  si  mugiat  Africis 
Malus  procellis  ad  miseras  preces 
Decurrere^  et  votis  pacisci 

Ne  Cypriae  Tyriaeque  merces  6o 

Addant  avaro  divitias  mari : 
Tunc  me  biremis  praesidio  scaphae 
Tutum  per  Aegaeos  tumultus 
Aura  feret  geminusque  PoUux. 

[41.  poteru  wi]  See  Index:  *m  diem  :'    where  otfaer  writerB  would  nse  'smi'  88 
S.  ii.  6.  47.]  Bentley  observes  on  Epod.  i.  6. 

43.  cra«9e2a/ra]  CompAreC.ii.  10. 15:        b4i.  retigno]     This  word  is  here  equi- 

« luformes  hiemes  redudt  ^»»«^,<^  ^l  1^^^'  ^°,?  '^'''''LT^' l^ 

Juppiter,  idem  R^  ^"^     ^^  ^^\  ^  ^*Ji  7°"^"- 

Summovet."  [Comp.  Epp.  i.  7.  34.]     *  Mea  virtute  me 

involvo   18  not  well  explamed  by  "  certum 

On  *  diffinffet '  see  C.  i.  35.  89.    '  Vezit '  praesidium  ea  mihi  paro "  (Orelli,  afler 

is  employed  unusually  for  '  avexit.'    [But  the  Scholiasts).    It  is  rather  a  pictnre  of 

it  may  mean  simply  <has  brought'  or  self-satisfoction   than  of  a   man   taking 

<  bring^.']  shelter  in  his  virtue.     He  wraps  his  cloak 

48.   Foriuna  90690"]     The  caprice  of  of  virtue  complacently  about  him,   and 

Fortune,  represented  as  a  coquette  trans-  sits  down  in  contented  indifferenoe  to  the 

ferring  her  favours  from  one  favourite  to  proceedings  of  Fortune,   as  if  she-  had 

another,  and  delighting  to  trifle  with  the  nothing  to  do  with  him,  and  unites  him- 

happiness  of  men,  is  the  lowest  Epicurean  self  to  poverty  as  to  a  bride  without  a 

view  of  life  and  the  world's  govemment.  portion. 

But  Horace  writes  oonventionally.     He  62.    hiremis—Mcaphas]     A    two-oared 

has  just  assigned  to  the  Father  of  all  the  boat,  iKdrn^s  SiKtiirou.    <  Biremis'  is  used 

ordering  of  men*8  lives.     OrelU  mentions  elsewhere  for  two  banks  of  oars. 

a  coin  of  Commodus  in  which  a  woman  is  64.  feret]     Bentley  has  *  ferat.'    There 

represented    sitting,    holding    with    her  is  little  authority  for  the  subjunctive ;  I 

right  hand  a  horse  by  a  halter,  and  in  prefer  the  future.      See  C.  iii.  9.  12  n. 

hcr  lefb   bearing  a   *  comu   copiae,'   the  '  Geminusque  Pollux '  is  an  elliptical  way 

inscription    being   fortvnab    maitenti.  of  expressmg  '  Pollux  cum  gemino  fratre.' 

Compare  C.  i.  34.  15.    Horace  uses  '  si'  See  C.  i.  3.  2,  and  i.  12.  27. 
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Whether  this  ode  was  written  as  the  Epilogne  of  the  third  book,  or  of  the  three 
first  publiflhed  together,  mast  be  determined  by  the  data  discassed  in  the  general 
introduction  prefixedto  the  odes.  It  ezpresses  a  conviction,  which  time  has  ratifled, 
that  throngh  his  odes  Horace  had  achieved  an  immortal  name.  The  same  jost  pride 
had  been  shown  by  poets  before  him  ;  as  by  Sappho,  in  a  poem  of  which  the  first  line 
only  has  been  preserved,  fAvdffatrBat  rivd  ^xxpu  nal  Harfpoy  iifitUwr  (36  Bergk) ;  and  by 
Ennins,  in  the  well-known  lines — 

"  Kemo  me  laommis  decoret  nec  fiinera  fletu 
Faxit.    Cur  ?  volito  ▼ivu'  per  ora  virum," 

which  words  Yirgil  has  made  his  own  (Georg.  iii.  9).  Propertius  (iii.  1),  Ovid  (Met* 
XV.  871, '  Jamque  opus  exegi  &c.'),  and  Martial  (x.  2.  7  sqq.),  have  all  imitated  Horace 
very  dosely.  There  is  no  extravagance  but  much  dignity  in  the  langnage  of  Horace, 
and  I  see  no  real  resemblance  between  the  tone  of  this  ode  and  C.  ii.  20,  with  which  it 
18  compared  (see  Introdnction). 


ARGUMENT. 

I  have  built  myself  a  monument  which  storms  shall  not  destroy,  nor  Time  himself. 
I  shall  not  die  but  live  in  freshness  of  fame  so  long  as  the  world  endures.  It  will 
be  said  ou  the  banks  of  my  native  river  that  I,  a  humble  man  made  great,  was  the 
first  to  fit  the  Graecian  strain  to  the  lyre  of  Italy.  Put  on  the  bay  that  thou  hast 
eamed,  my  Muse. 

ExEQi  monumentum  aere  perennius 

Regalique  situ  pyramidum  altius^ 

Quod  non  imber  edax^  non  Aquilo  impotens 

Possit  diruere  aut  innumerabilis 

Annorum  series  et  fuga  temporum.  5 

Non  omnis  moriar^  multaque  pars  mei 

Vitabit  Libitinam :  usque  ego  postera 

Crescam  laude  recens  dum  Capitolium 

Scandet  cum  tacita  virgine  pontifex. 

Dicar,  qua  violens  obstrepit  Aufidus  lo 

Et  qua  pauper  aquae  Daunus  agrestium 

Regnavit  populorum,  ex  humili  potens, 

2.    sUu]    This  word  is  nowhere   else  arparhs    iifi€l\ixof,     oHr      &y€fjLos 

vued  in  this  sense  that  I  can  find.     It  fivxohs 

here  siguifies  the  building  and  not  the  a\hs  &^oi<rt  TOfiApSp^  X*P^^ 

site  of  it.    What    foUows   seems  to  be  rvwr6fiwoy. 

imiUted  from  Pindar  (Pyth.  yi.  7  sqq.)-  3    f^^f^y   Thi.  word  is  eqaivalent 

^roTfjLos  tfi¥»v  to  *  impotens  sui,'  not  '  valde  potens '  as 

B7i<ravpbs  iw  To^vxp^Kf^  the  Scholiast  says ;    [that  is,    it  means 

'AToXAtfi^f^c  rtr^lxt^rrai  p6.Tr<f  *  violent.*] 

rhv    oirt    x^^^P^^     ifiPpos     iiraKrhs  7.  [JJibHinam]     See  S.  ii.  6.  19;  Epp. 

Mdy,  ii.  1.  49.] 

ipifip6fAov  yt^i\as  —  usque]     lu   this    sense    of    '  contt- 
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Princeps  Aeolium  carmen  ad  Italos 
Deduxisse  modos.     Sume  superbiam 
Quaesitam  meritis  et  mibi  Delphica  15 

Lauro  cinge  volens^  Melpomene^  comam. 

nnall^'  'uflqoe'  only  oecQn  in  poetiy,  ib   nfed   abBolutely   again  Epod.  ii.  27. 

and  is  always  joined  to  a  verb.    What  Apulia  was  not  well  watered. 
follows  meana  while  the  Pontifex  Maximas        12.  BeffnavW]    This  word,  thongh  it  is 

(*  Vestae    saoerdos»'   Ov.  Fast.  iii.  699)  nsed  in  the  pasuve  voice  (see  last  ode,  v. 

shall,  on  the  Ides  of  every  month,  go  np  27)»  here  oiily  has  a  nouu  after  it.  Horace 

to  thc  Capitol  to  offer  sacrifice  toyesta,  her  gives  it  the  genitive  in  imitation  of  ipx*^'' 

vii^ns  walking  silently  in  the  procession,  for  fiatriKt^tr].    He  wrote  with  his  mind 

as  they  did,  while  the  boys  sang  hymns  in  rdll  of  Greek  oonstructions  and  word«,  aud 

honour  of  the  goddess.    With  a  Roman  took  the  liberty  of  using  them  very  fireely. 

this  was  eqnivalent  to  saying  for  ever.  Forcellini  does  not  notice  this  passage, 

10.  Dicar,  qua  violen»  ohttrepit  Aufi'  and  therefore  it  may  be  presumed  he  only 

du9\     *  Violens'  is  not  a  oomuion  furm  of  knew  of  the  readiug  ' regnator.'    Porphy- 

'  violentns.'     It  occnrs  again  Epp.  i.  10.  rion  (who  says  there  was  a  river  Daunus, 

37,  and  in  Persius  (Sat.  v.  171),  "  nnnc  which   there*  was   not)   writes   expressly 

ferus  et  violens."    The  editors  ti*y  to  get  «aduotanda  elocutio  per  gcnitivum  figu- 

from  these  words  a  meaning  I  do  not  see  rata  est."    AU  Lambinus'  MSS.,  several 

how  they  will  bear,  as  if  Horace  meant  to  of  Bentley's  and  Cruquius'  (but  not  the 

say,  as  he  says  (C.  iv.  9.  2),  "  Longe  so-  Blandinians),  and  many  others,  including 

uantem  natus  ad  Aufidum  dicar."    The  two  of  OreIli's  later  Beme,  and  nearly  all 

words  of  Acron  which  Orelli  quotes  are  the  editions  tillLambinus,  had'r^nator.' 

ambiguous,  '*  Dicar  princeps  Aeolium  car-  But '  regnavit '  is  in  the  oldest  Beme  and 

men  ad  Italos  modos  deduxisse,  ubi  Au-  Blandinian,  and  several  more  mentioned 

fidus  obstrepit,"   which  seems  to  mean,  by  Jani ;  a  vcrb  also  is  wanted,  aud  *  reg- 

not  'ibi  natus  ubi,'  as  Orelli  says,  but  navit*  is  not  likely  to  have  been  invented 

'  ad  modos  Italiae  ubi,'  and  that  may  be  by  the  transcribers  in  so  nuusual  a  con- 

Horace's  meaning.    But  the  order  of  tho  straction.     <  IViuper '  takes  a  genitive  in 

words  rather  fiivours  that  1  have  given  in  S.  i.  1.  79 ;  ii.  3. 142. 
the  Argument.     Horace  says,  in  the  for-        — exhvmili  potenf]    Bentley  and  some 

mer  verses,  that  he  has  wrought  a  work  others  (Sivry,  Meineke)  apply  these  words 

for  all  time,  and  here  he  seems)  according  to  Dauuus,  because  he  was  a  private  per- 

to  the  plain  intcrpretation  of  the  words,  son,  and  from  that  condition  became  king 

to  take  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  he  of  Apulia.    Bnt  this  makes  the  words  a 

shall  be  remembered  iu  connexion  with  mere     incumbrance     without     meaning. 

his  native  place.    But  if  this  interpreta-  Bentley  never  can  believe  that  so  humble 

tion  bo  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  a  man  would  boast  so  largely.    I  do  not 

Horace  never  appeared  to  take  any  great  know  what  the  meaning  of  the  ode  is,  if 

interest  in  his  birth-place    (though   the  a  prond  and  legitimate  sclf-oomplacency 

references  in  C.  iii.  4.  9 ;  iv.  9.  2,  aud  his  be  not  seen  in  every  part  of  it.    Horace 

addrcss  to  the  fountain  of  Bandnsia  show  uses  the  expression   *  potentium  vatum ' 

he  had  not  forgotten  it),  either  we  must  in  the  eighth  ode  of  the  next  book  (v.  26), 

suppose  him  to  mean  Italy  in  general  (for  [but  not  in  the  same  sense  as  he  uses 

which  Daunia  stands  in  C.  iv.  6.  27),  or  <potens'  here,  which  signifies  his  eleva- 

thewords  pjust  be  transhited  thus :  'It  tion  in  the  world.    Comp.  Epp.  i.  20.  20.] 

shall  be  said  that  I  who  in  that  place  Alcaeus  and  Sappho  were  his  chief  models 

where  the  Aufidus  roars,  and  whero  Dau-  in  lyric  poetry,  which  he  sums  up  in  the 

nus,  poor  in  streams,  ruled  over  his  rastic  formula  *  Aeolium  carmen '  here  and  in  C. 

])eopIe,  from  a  man  of  low  degree  became  iv.  3.  12.    '  Delphica  lauro '  is  the  '  laurea 

great,  was  the  first  to  adapt  the  Aeolian  ApoIIinari '  of  C.  iv.  2.  9. 
vurse  to  Italian  measures.'    '  Obstrepere ' 
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It  is  dear  that  Horace,  after  the  publication  of  the  first  three  books  of  his  odes,  laid 
aside  that  style,  or  wrote  in  it  only  occasionally.  So  far  as  his  lyrical  compositions  ex- 
presBed,  if  in  his  case  they  ever  did,  any  real  pasaon,  gprowing  yean  and  bodily  infirmity 
would  naturaDy  tnm  him  from  writing  odes.  So  far  as  his  poems  were  mere  imitations 
of  the  Greek»  we  can  understand  his  getting  tired  of  that  style  as  he  grew  older,  and 
taniing  to  the  more  original  and  serions  task  which  employed  him  in  the  Epistles.  Of 
ihe  lighter  Bort,  therefore,  we  find  but  few  in  this  book,  and  those  probably  inserted  to 
make  up  a  sufficient  Tolume.  But  his  severer  style  he  had  not  lost,  and  none  of  his 
earlier  compositions  surpass  the  moral  and  historioil  odes  of  this  book.  Why  he  should 
haTe  writteu  the  first  it  is  not  easy  to  say .  It  was  oomposed  apparently  '  invita  Minerva/ 
and  exoept  the  smoothness  of  its  rhythm  it  has  little  to  commend  it.  Nobody  will  read 
it  and  believe  that  the  man  was  in  love  who  wrote  it,  still  less  that  he  was  infiuenced  by 
a  driveDing  afiection  for  the  boy  Ligurinus  mentioned  at  the  end,  and  in  C.  10  of  this 
book.  Perhape  he  found  a  Greek  ode  that  took  his  fancy  and  imitated  it,  and  then 
pablished  it  to  fill  his  book,  not  as  a  prologue  to  it»  as  many  of  the  chronologists  say,— 
for  what  is  there  in  the  ode  that  bears  that  character  ?  llie  sixth  verse  says  it  was 
written  when  he  was  about  fifty  (circa  lustra  decem),  which  age  he  attained  on  the  8th 
December,  A.U.C.  739.    A  fragment  of  Alcman  (20  Beigk) — 

fpos  fi9  8*  adrt  K6irpiZos  cfcart 
yXvKvs  Kartlficfr  KOpilar  talyu — 

seems  to  be  part  of  an  ode  which  this  of  Horaoe  might  be  imitated  from.  So  likewise 
one  of  Ibycus  (2  Bergk)— 

ipos  a^4  /i€  Kvayioiffiv  inrh  fiK^^tdpois  raxip*  Sfifiaci  9tpK6fi€yos 
KfiX^fiMTi  irarroSaToi»  is  &Te(pa  9iKrva  Kinrpt^i  fid?i\fr 
i  fjkkv  rpofiiu  tnv  hrtpxofiiyay,  fc.rA. 

I  do  not  assodate  the  ode  with  C.  iii.  26  for  the  reasons  there  stated.  But  there  is  so 
much  reeemblance  between  this  and  C.  i.  19  as  to  confirm  me  in  the  opinion  that  tbey 
are  both  imitations. 

ARGUMENT. 

Art  thou  at  war  with  me  agpaiu,  Venus  ?  spare  me^  for  I  am  old.  Go  to  the  young.  Go 
to  Piaullus;»  for  he  is  noble,  handsoiue,  clever.  Give  him  the  victory,  and  he  will  give 
thee  in  retum  a  marble  statue  in  u  shrine  of  citron,  with  inoense,  music,  and  dancing 
in  his  home  by  the  Alban  lake.  I  have  no  longer  a  heart  for  love  and  wine,  and  yet, 
Ligurinufl»  why  do  I  weep  and  dream  of  thee  ? 
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Intbemissa,  Venus,  diu 

Rursus  bella  moves  ?  Parce,  preeor,  precor. 
Non  sum  qualis  eram  bonae 

Sub  regno  Cinarae.     Desine,  dulcium 
Mater  saeva  Cupidinum,  5 

Circa  lustra  decem  flectere  moUibus . 
Jam  durum  imperiis :  abi 

Quo  biandae  juvenum  te  revocant  preces. 
Tempestivius  in  domum 

Paulli  purpureis  ales  oloribus  lo 

Comissabere  Maximi, 

Si  torrere  jecur  quaeris  idoneum : 
Namque  et  nobilis  et  decens 

Et  pro  soUicitis  non  tacitus  reis 
Et  centum  puer  artium  15 

Late  signa  feret  militiae  tuae, 

2.  JRursiu  hella  movef],   The  Scholiast  'Parpureis'  (which  Acron  righily  inter- 

Acron  says  this  ode  is  an  allegorical  address  prets    '  nitidis,  palchris')  savoars  of  the 

to  Venos  praying  her  not  to  oompel  him  to  Greek,  and  K^imZta  xorl  rh»  * A/iap^\Xt3a 

write  auy  more  love  poetrj,  which  notion  is  (Theoc.  iii.  1)  shows  that  Horaoe  has  here 

generally  adopted.    I  think  it  ifi  a  mistake.  adopted  a  Qreek  idiom.    Kdatup  xfi^c^^ai  is 

8.  Non  sum  qualis  eram]  Epp.  i.  1.  4.  &XA^\ovf  occars  in  Herodotas  (i.  21).  The 
He  here  calls  Cinara  good,  because  she  is  Paullus  Maximas  here  mentioned  is  called 
dead ;  elsewhere  he  calls  her  '  rapax'  (Epp.  by  the  Scholiasts  "  nobilis  et  disertas  ado- 
i.  14.  83).  It  seems  likely  that  this  name  lescens  et  volaptaosos,"  which  is  plainly  a 
represents  a  real  person,  whether  she  ap-  mere  notion  of  thdr  own  derived  fh>m  the 
pearBanderanothernameelsewhereornot,  ode  itself,  and  shows  that  they  at  least 
and  that  Horace  had  an  affection  for  her.  knew  nothing  aboat  him.  Paallas  Fabius 
lu  the  thirteenth  ode  of  this  book  (v.  22)  Mazimus  was  a  favourite  with  Augustus, 
her  death  is  mentioned  with  feeling,  and  and  consul  A.tr.c.  743.  If  thcrefore  he  be 
there  is  a  reality  in  the  references  to  her  the  person  meant,  he  is  called  *  a  boy '  in 
in  all  the  places  where  she  is  alluded  to,  joke,  though  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was 
which  cannot  be  connected  with  fiction.  of  the  full  consular  age  in  743 :  that  rule 
She  was  associated  in  all  probability  with  fell  into  disuse  after  the  civil  wars,  and  was 
Horace's  early  days.  never  strictly  observed  again.    But  lie  had 

6.  Maf-er  saeva  Cupidinum']  Repeatod  a  son  who  was  a  great  friend  of  Ovid'8,  and 

from  C.  i.  19. 1.    Horace  here  does  not  copy  who  was  about  twenty  at  this  time,  and 

himself  I  ^lieve,  but  some  Greek  orig^nal.  some  editois  (Torrentius,  Jani,  Orelli,  and 

*  Flectere '  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  others)   think    he  is  the  youth   Horace 

breaking  in  of  a  horse.  aUudes  to  (Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  i.  2. 1).     He 

9.  in  domum]  So  Livy  (xl.  7),  "  Quin  could  only  have  been  beginning  his  advo- 
comissatum  ad  fratrem  imus?"  Here  cate's  career,  if  tfais  be  the  person,  which 
*comissabere'isequivaIentto'comi8satum  I  am  inclined  to  doubt.  'Torrere  jecur' 
ibis,'  and  therefore  the  reading  '  in  domum'  is  like  Theocritus'  6m^fittfos  i^  'A^po- 
is  correct.    But  'in  domo'  has  the  autho-  itras  (vii.  65). 

rityofthetwooldest  BemeandotherMSS.,        14.  eolliciiis  non  tacitut  reis]  C.  ii.  1. 

and  is  the  reading  of  Lambinus  and  moet  of  13,  "  Insigne  moestis  praesidinm  reis." 
tlie  older  editors.    [Ritter  has  '  in  domo.']        16.  Late  eiffnaferei]  This  is  what  the 

'  In  domum,'  however,  is  less  likely  to  have  Scholiasts  meaa  when  they  say  (v.  2  n.) 

been  invented  than  '  in  domo,'  and  in  the  "  iiWtiyopiK&s  ad  Venerem  scribit,"  with 

whole  of  the  passagc  the  idea  of  motton  is  which  expression  Jani  need  not  therefore 

contained,  as  in  *  abi,'  '  ales,'  *  quaeris.'  qnarrel.    He  mistakes  the  meaning.    The 
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Et  quandoque  potentior 

Largi  muneribus  riserit  aemuli^ 
Albanos  prope  te  lacua 

Ponet  marmoream  sub  trabe  citrea.  20 

Illic  plurima  naribus 

Duces  tura,  lyraeque  et  Berecyntiae 
Delectabere  tibiae 

Mixtis  carminibus  non  sine  fistula ; 
Illic  bis  pueri  die  25 

Numen  cum  teneris  virginibus  tuum 
Laudantes  pede  candido 

In  morem  Salium  ter  quatient  humum. 
Me  nec  femina  nec  puer 

Jam  nec  spes  animi  credula  mutui,  30 

^        Nec  certare  juvat  mero 

Nec  vincire  novis  tempora  floribus. 
Sed  cur  heu^  Ligurine,  cur 

Manat  rara  meas  lacruma  per  genas  ? 
Cur  facunda  parum  decoro  33 

Inter  verba  cadit  Kngna  silentio  ? 
Noctumis  ego  somniis 

Jam  captum  teneo,  jam  volucrem  sequor 
Te  per  gramina  Martii 

Campi,  te  per  aquas,  dure,  volubiles.  40 

idea  conespondfl  to  ''miHtaTi  non    sine  ing  the  festival  of  Mare,  the  Salii,  kis 

gloria'*  (C.  iii.  26.  2).  priests,  went  in   proce§sion  throngh  the 

17*  Stqwindoqtte]  i.  e. 'whenever  with  eity  singing  and  dancing,  from  whence 

yonr  aid  his  charmn  shall  beat  the  pre-  they  are  said  to  have  derived  their  liame, 

■entsofhiarichrival,  heshall  setyoaupin  "Jam  dederat    Saliis    (a   saltn    nomina 

marblc  nnder  a  citron  roof  by  the  shore  of '  ducunt) "  (Ovid,  Fasti,  iii.  387).  The  prac- 

one  of  the  Alban  lakes/  of  which  there  tice,  according  to  Livy,  was  institutcMl  by 

were  two  close  together,  the  Albanus  (Al-  Numa  (i.  20),  "  per  urbcm  ire  canentes  car- 

bano)  and  Nemorensis  (Nemi),  and  on  one  mina  cum  tripndiis  soUennique  saltatione 

ot  these  it  appears  Fabius  bad  a  house.  jussi  sunt."  Soc  Epp.  ii.  1.  86.  ['  Saliiim :' 

The  rcading  ^  Cypriji'  must  have  arisen  see  C.  i.  36.  1 2.1 

from  'trabe  Cyprm'  (C.  i.l.  13).    It  has  no        [30.  credulajComp,  C.  i.  11.  8,  'cre- 

placehere^thougbQcsneradoptsit.  *Largi'  dula  postero.'    Here  the  gcnitive  depends 

18  a  botter  readmg  than  '  largis.'     Horace  ou  '  credula.'] 

does  not  usually  put  the  epithet  next  to        [33.  Sed  cur]  Here  the  poet  affects  to  be 

its  noun.     As  to  '  Berecyntiae,'  compare  seizcd  with  a  sudden  passion  after  aiBrm- 

C.  iu.  19.  20.    '  Lyrae'  and  '  tibiac'  are  in  ing  that  he  had  coRsed  to  love ;  but  he  only 

the  dative  case  after  <  mixtis.'    Bentley  affects,  though  Ritter  thinks  that  Lij^ri- 

ftfter  Cruquius  adopts  the  ablative,  which  nus  came  fVom  Liguria  or  the  maritime 

appears  in  some  MSS.,  and  among  others  Alps,  and  was  the  cause  of  this  violent  out- 

the  oldest  Blandiniau.     [Kitter  has  '  lyra-  break.] 
que  et  Berecyntia  .  .  .  tibia.']  35.]  Thc  last  syllable  in  this  line  is  cut 

28.  ter  quatient  hutnMm]  See  C.  iii.  18.  off. 
16.    On  the  first  few  days  of  March,  dur- 
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CARMEN  II. 

A.u.c.  788. 

The  fortones  of  lulus  Antonius,  8on  of  the  triumvir  M.  Antouius  by  his  wife  Fulvia, 
his  rise  and  tragical  end,  do  not  conoem  this  ode.  He  was  a  man  of  letters  and  a  pupil 
of  L.  Crasaitius,  a  gramniarian  who  kept  a  school  at  Bome,  to  which  many  sons  of  the 
noble  fiimiUes  were  sent.  He  received  therefore  a  good  educalaon,  and  we  bave  it  on  the 
authority  of  the  Scholiasts  that  he  wrote  an  heroic  poem  on  the  fortunes  of  Diomedcs  in 
twelve  books,  besides  some  prose  works.  Acron  says  that  his  poem  was  excellent ;  bnt, 
as  it  is  not  likely  he  ever  saw  it,  his  testimony  is  not  worth  much.  (See  Heyne,  Exc. 
Aen.  z.  243.)  Horace  pays  him  the  oompliment  of  saying  that  he  could  celebrate 
Augustus'  victories  much  better  than  himself,  but  this  he  said  to  Maeoenas  (C.  ii.  12. 
11)  ;  and,  though  from  that  passage  and  this  we  may  believe  that  Maecenas  wrote  prose 
and  Antonius  poetry,  the  quality  of  either  and  the  subjects  cannot  bc  inferred  from  any 
data  Horace  has  given  us.  Because  we  know  nothing  of  Antonius'  poetical  powers  ex- 
cept  from  this  ode,  and  because  of  the  distanoebetween  the  twonames,  *  lule'  (v.  2)  and 
*Antoni' (v.  26),  some  critics  have  changed  'lule'  into  'Ille'  (Peerlkamp.  in  loco 
Kichstadt.  Fftradox.  Horat.  i.  p.  9),  and  supposed  '  Antoni '  to  mean  Antonius  ftnfus, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Acrou  (on  A.  P.  289)  and  Comm.  Cruq.  as  one  who  wrote  oomedy ; 
but  the  existenoe  of  such  a  person  is  very  doubtful,  though  Suetonius  mentions  a  gpram- 
marian  of  that  name,  and  Ovid  speaks  of  one  Bufus  who  wrote  lyric  poetry  after  the 
manner  of  Findar  (£x  Pont.  iv.  16.  27  sqq.) : 

"  £t  qui  Maeoniam  Phaeacida  vertit ;  et  una 
Hndaricae  fidioen  tu  quoqne,  Bufe,  lyrae." 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  his  name  was  Antonius.  In  A.ir.o.  738  the  Sigambri, 
with  two  other  German  tribes,  crossed  the  Bhuie  and  laid  waste  part  of  the  Roman 
territory  in  Qaul.  They  defeated  the  legate  Lollius,  and  this  disaster  was  sufficient  to 
indnce  Augustus  (Dion  Cass.,  54.  c.  19,  intimates  that  he  had  other  reasons,  especially 
hlB  personal  unpopularity  at  Bome  and  his  intrigues  with  Terentia,  which  is  mere 
gossip)  to  go  in  person  to  Gh&ul,  which  he  did,  and  at  his  approach  the  Gcrmans  with- 
drew  into  their  own  territories,  and  giving  hostages  obtained  peace.  The  defeat  of  Lol- 
lius  had  caused  great  constemation  at  Bome,  and  the  news  of  the  barbarians'  subjectiou 
was  hiuled  with  proportionate  joy.  Augustns  did  not  retum  for  two  years  to  Bome, 
having  meanwhile  restored  order  in  Germany,  Ganl,  and  Spain;  but  it  is  probable  this 
ode  was  written  in  the  expectation  of  his  retura,  and  while  the  news  respecting  the 
Sigambri  was  still  fresh,  that  is  to  say,  abont  the  end  of  a.v.c.  738.  Augustus'  retum 
to  Bome  ¥ras  expected  long  before  it  took  place  (see  C.  6  of  this  book).  The  general 
impression  derived  from  the  ode  is  that  Antonius  had  pressed  Horaoe  to  write  a  poem  in 
honour  of  Augustus'  victory  in  the  style  of  Pindar^s  iiriviKia,  and  that  he  very  wisely 
declined,  thongh  his  friend  Titius  (£pp.  i.  3. 10)  was  more  bold,  and  Bnfus  above  men- 
tioned  was  so  too. 

ABGUMBNT. 

Whoso  would  rival  Pindar  must  expect  Icarus'  fate.  His  numbers  roll  like  a  swoUen 
river.  His  is  the  bay,  whether  he  tune  the  dithyramb  or  sing  of  gods  and  heroes,  of 
victors  or  of  women  bereaved.  The  swan  of  Dirce  soars  to  the  clouds :  I  am  but  fts  a 
bee  sipping  the  flowers  of  Tibur.  Tliou,  Antonius,  shalt  sing  of  the  triumphs  of 
Caesar,  greatest  and  best,  and  of  the  holiday  rqjoiciugs  that  hail  his  retum :  and  I 
will  add  my  small  voice  to  thine :  and  we  will  all  sing  songs  of  triumph  and  will 
sacrifice,  thou  with  bulls  and  cows,  I  with  a  young  heifer. 
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PiNBAKiJH  quisquis  studet  aemulari^ 
lule^  ceratis  ope  Daedalea 
Nititur  pennis  vitreo  daturus 

Nomina  ponto. 
Monte  decurrens  yelut  amnis  imbres  5 

Quem  super  notas  aluere  ripas 
Fervet  immensusque  ruit  profundo 

Pindarus  ore, 
Laurea  donandus  Apollinari^ 
Seu  per  audaces  nova  dithyrambos  10 

Verba  devolvit  numerisque  fertur 

Lege  solutis ; 
Seu  deos  regesve  canit  deorum 
Sanguinem  per  quos  cecidere  justa 
Morte  Centauri^  cecidit  tremendae  15 

MammaChimaerae; 
Sive  quos  Elea  domum  reducit 
Palma  caelestes  pugilemve  equumve 
Dicit  et  centum  potiore  signis 

Munere  donat ;  20 

Flebili  sponsae  juvenemve  raptum 
Plorat  et  vires  animumque  moresque 
Aureos  educit  in  astra  nigroque 

Invidet  Orco. 
Multa  Dircaeum  levat  aura  cjcnum  25 

Tendit^  Antoni^  quotiens  in  altos 
Nubium  tractus.     Ego  apis  Matinae 

More  modoque 

2.  IM]    Vbgil  makes  this  name  tri'  Bergk.] 

^llabic  after  the  Oreek.    Oeaner  allows  13.  regene]    The  editiona  before  Bent- 

Bazter^B  text  to  stand —  ley  had  *  regeflque/  but  there  is  opposition 

aemalari.  I  between  *  deoa^  and  *  re^.'    [^tter  haa 

-nle,oerati» "  T^ue.'] 

[ —  deorum  eetnffmnem]    Heroes, '  sons 

and  adds  this  note,  '*  utnim  in  dno  versi-  of  gods.'    Comp.  C.  S.  bO,  *  clarus  An- 

culos  distrahi   nomen  Yoluerit  Horatius  chisae  Venerisque  sanguis.'] 

N.L.  nisi  quod  Oraecissat.'*     Antonius'  19.    cetUum  poiiore    etgnie    muuere'] 

grandmother   on    his    iather^s    side  was  Compare  Pind.  Nem.  ▼.  1 :  o^k  Mptaif 

Jnlia,  one.  of  the  Caesars,  though  how  r6fwoi6s  cl^',  fioT'  i\uf6corTd  fi*  ioydC^irBat 

rdated  to  the  dictator  is  not  known.    As  iyd\fMr*  i'^    wbras   fiaBfd9os    Etrra^a. 

to  the  plund  *nomina'  see  C.  iii.  27.  76.  'Equum'  is  put  for  the  rider  as  in  A.  P. 

10.    nova — verba]      These    are    what  84^  notwithstanding  what  Bentlej  says  to 

Aristotle  calls    StirAa    dv^/iara  (Poet.  c.  the  contrary. 

87),  and  which  he  says  are  best  suited  to  27.  apis  MaHnae]    See  C.  ii.  6. 18  n., 

the  dithyrambic  measure.    [In  the  third,  and  C.  i.  28.  3.    See  Plat.  lon.  p.  584,  A. 

fonrth,  and  fifth  stanzas,  Horace  enume-  Arist.  Av.  737  aqq.    The  passase  in  Plato 

rates  the  subjects  of  Pindsr^s  poetrj.    See  is  very  like  this :  ol  «oitrral  a-wh  Kpf^ww 

the  ibur  books  and   the   fragments    by  iM\if^{n»¥  iK  MowrAv  K^my  nv&v  koL 
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Grata  carpentis  thyma  per  laborem 

Plurimum  eirea  nemus  uyidique  30 

Tiburis  ripas  operosa  parvus 

Carmina  fingo. 
Coneines  majorc  poeta  pleetro 
Caesarem  quandoque  trahet  feroces 
Per  sacrum  clivum  merita  decorus  35 

Pronde  Sigambros, 
Quo  nihil  majus  meliusve  terris 
Pata  donavere  bonique  divi, 
Nec  dabunt  quamvis  redeant  in  aurum 

Tempora  priscum.  •  40 

Concines  laetosque  dies  et  Urbis 
Publicum  ludum  super  impetrato 
Fortis  Augusti  reditu  forumque 

Litibus  orbum. 

wcewwv  Zpvw6iJLWoi  rk  ft4\ri  rfifiy  4>4povffiv  deW  Inst.  viii.  238) :  "  Le  '  cliviu  lacer ' 

A<nr«p    fi4kirrai,    *  Ripas '    BigniflcB    the  selon  Martial  montait  au  Palatin  longeant 

banks  of  the  Anio.    Bentley  changes  it  k  reztr^mit^  du  Forum  le  flanc  droit  du 

to  'riTos.'    (See  C.  iii.  25. 13  n.)     <Ope-  sanctuaire  de  Vesta."    Fea,  who  appears 

rosa '  describes,  I  should  think,  tbe  process  to  have  given  great  attention  to  the  sub« 

by  which  nearly  all  Horace'8  odes  were  ject,  has  the  tbllowing  note  on  Epod.  vii. 

produced.    No  great  poet  is  more  arti-  8 :  "  As  one  entered  the  Sacra  Yia  oppo- 

ficial,  and  few  more  skilled  in  concealing  slte  the  amphitheatre  of  Flavius  between 

their  art  and  g^ving  it  the  appearance  of  the  temples  of  Pax  and  Venus,  where  now 

nature.    '  Fingo '  corresponds  to  irXdrr»,  stands  the  church  pf  Kew  St.  Mary,  he 

which  word  the  Oreeks  used  espedally  desoended   graduallj   to    the    temple   of 

with  referenoe  to  the  makiug  of  honey.  Antonine  and  Faustiua,  and  then  ascended 

'  Plurimum '  belongs  to '  kborem.'  [Ritter  gradually  to  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus. 

remarks  that  Horace  had  a  house  at  Tibur,  (This  road,  he  Bays,  he  saw  in  1809  when 

as  Suetonius  says  (Vit.  Horat.) :  '  vixit  an  ezcavation  was  being  dng  in  front  of 

plurimum  in  seoessu  ruriB  sui  Sabini  aut  Antoninus'  temple,  about  nine  feet  deep 

Tiburtini,  domusque  qus  ostenditur  circa  and  hiid  with  flint.)    Passing  irom  the 

Tibumi  luculum.']  Gate  of  Triamph  over  the  Cunpus  Mar- 

33.    Concines'}     The  pronoun   thougfa  tius,  the  Vehibrum,  CircM  Maximns,  and 

emphatic  is  omitted,  which  is  not  un-  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  arch  of 

common.    (See  C.  iii.  17.  6.)    '  Concines '  Constantinus,  the  victors  went  in  pro- 

■ounds  better  than  '  tu  canes,'  and  it  has  cession  down  this  'via,'  with  the  prisoners 

particular  force  in  expressing  a  chant  in  bcfore  their  chariots,  to  the  site  of  Severus* 

which  many  voices  are  joined.    [<  Con '  in  arch,  and  thenoe  the  prisoners  were  dis- 

manv  compounds  only  ^ves  foroe  to  the  missed  to  the  prison  hard  by  called  Tnl- 

word.    Caesar,  B.  G.  i.  47,  'Ariovistus  lianos»  while  the  victors    ascended    the 

ooncUimavit.'!  Capitoline  hill,  bending  to  the  left,  till 

[34.  quandoqtte]    C.  iv.  1. 17.]  they  arrived  at  the  Capitol."    He  then 

35.  9acrum  elivum]    Martial  mentiomi  refers  to  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  5.  80. 

this  asoent  (i.  71.  6)  :  87.  Quo  nihU  majuf\    This  flatteiy  is 

«  Inde   sacro   veneranda   petes   Paliatia  «^Peated  Epp.  ii.  1. 17.    Augustus'  kind- 

clivo.**  ^*^**       Horace,  which,  accordmg  to  Sue- 

tonius'  life,  was  unbounded,  merited  the 

Beeker,  on  the  walls  of  ancient  Kome,  word  '  melius ;'  in  '  majus '  he  was  not  far 

says  it  was  a  slope  in  tho  Sacra  Via  from  tbe  wrong.    '  DiviB  bonis '  is  repeated  bek>w 

Fomm  to  the  arch  of  TltuB.    He  is  quoted  (C.  iv.  6. 1). 

by  Orelli,  who  also  refers  to  the  statement  43.  Fortis  Augnati  redUu]  OreUi  men- 

of  Bunsen  on  the  Bomaa  Forum  (Annali  tiona  that  tbere  are  coins  of  the  year 
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Tum  meae  si  quid  loquar  audiendum  45 

Vocis  accedet  bona  pars  et,  O  Sol 
Fulcher !  o  laudande !  canam,  recepto 

Caesare  felix. 
Teque  dum  procedis,  io  Triumphe ! 
Non  semel  dicerous^  io  Triumphe  I  &<) 

Civitas  omnis  dabimusque  divis 

Tura  benignis. 
Te  decem  tauri  totidemque  vaccae, 
Me  tener  solvet  vitulus  relicta 
Matre  qui  largis  juvenescit  herbis  55 

In  mea  vota^ 
Fronte  curvatos  imitatus  ignes 
Tertium  lunae  referentis  ortum, 
Qua  notam  duxit  niveus  videri^ 

Cetera  fulvus.  60 

i.Tr.o.  738  with  the  mscription  8.P.Q.B.T.8.  741,  a  little  hefore  the  retnrn  of  Aug^stas, 

PBO  8.  BT  BBD.  AYO  (y.s.  vota  soscepta).  and  in  this  year  lulns  Antonius  was  prae- 

'Orbum'  appears  to  be  an  adaptation  of  tor.    'lo  Triumphe'  ia  like  'lo  Baoche, 

ip^aySs  es  it  ia  used  for  iuBtanoe  by  Pindar  lo  Faean/  usuaf  shonts  of  joy.    '  lo,  lo 

(Isth.  iii.  26),  6p<pavol  V$ptos.  Triump '  occurs  on  the  face  of  a  medal,  in 

45.  loquar^    Beutley  reads  with  several  the  eentre  of  which  is  a  branch  of  bny, 

MSS.  *  loquor.'    Either  will  do.  and  on  the  other  side  are  two  serpenta 

[46.  bonapart]    Sat.  i.  1.61.  united  by  the  tails,  forming  a  torques 

**  At  bona  pars  hominum  deoepta  cnpidine  which  surrounds  two  armillae.    A.  Agos- 

i^ilflo."]  tini,  Dialoghi  intomo  alle  Medaglie,  p.  3. 

4&.feUx]    Whether  'felix'  refen  to  »[««•   has   •  Tuque    dum    procedis,'   on 

Horace  himself  or  the  Sun  is  doubtfuL  ^^**^^  **«  "^J^    Antonms  Augusto  carua 

The  reader^s  taste  must  determine.  «^  ^"^?^^^^.  cum  tnumphante  pnncipe 

49.  Teque  dum  pracedis]     Bentiey  has  V^^}-  .  This  readmg  makes  Antomus 

ndseddifficultiesabiutthisreading^which  2"^  Fr"'^^?'.  ^2°"?f!  '"^  *^^?  tnumph. 

ia  that  of  the  greater  part  of  the  MSS.  »°V  ^""^  "  '^*®?''^*  ^^/^P^^^^-J    „ 

and  editions.    •Triumphus'  is  addressed  ,   ^'  ^^^^  'olvet  tM<«J«jr].  So  "noa 

as  a  diYinity,  as  in   Epod.  ix.  21,   and    ^To*^3"^''li^n"*.  t^^*  ""  ^ V^^' 
Horacesays,*As  thoumarchest,wewill    .   68.  IW^*««-<>J^««]  '  Its  young  horn^ 
Bhout  thns  thy  name,  lo  Triumphe  I  and    J"«*  ^^^  *«.  ^¥  fj""  f  the  moon'8  cres- 

again,  lo  Triimphe!'  I  see  no  reason  SSl'?^"' *?'' Jl^^^I^^.Tw^*  ^""^™^ 
for  adopting  'prScedit'  ftom  the  coiyec-    ^SS.  have  'orbem,'  but  that  would  sig- 

ture  of  HeSsius,  though  it  be  suppofted  '"'^J.'^^  ^?"«^  ^^^*  *^e  ^^'^  ^onth, 
by  the  MS.  B,  and  though  OreUi  takes  it  T^*  •*?''?  1  ^''^-  """^  "««"»"« ^  ^fre. 
into  the  text;   nor  'Duxque'  from  the      Tra^i^    w  the  readmg  of  one  good  MS^ 

conjecture    of    the    same    person;     nor  ?S^  A  T^l** «  n/ v^  '^'^^b  " /"  .?^'u 

*  Isque'  from  Bentley's.     •  Tuque'   has  ^^'  \^^);    ^"f  Numantina  tnixit  ab 

«ome  little  authority.    Geener  and  Jahn  S^*^.,^°*"°\- .    But    duxit '  has  most  au- 

adoptitandapplyittoAntonius.   [Ritter  thonty,  and  is  eiiually  good  Latm.    [«Ni- 

•upposea  that  thU  ode  was  written  a.u.c.  ^®'"  ^»^"'  *  ^^^  >^»<»»0 

CARMEN  III. 

A.U.C.  737  (?). 

The  impression  prodnced  by  the  publication  of  his  three  books  of  odes,  which  had 
previouflly  been  known  only  to  a  few,  was  such  as  no  donbt  to  ailence  envy,  and  to 
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eBtablish  Horaoe  in  the  high  position  he  here  asserts  as  "  Romanae  fidicen  lyrae  ;*'  and 
when,  afber  several  years'  silence,  he  prodaoed  the  Carmen  Secahire  in  A.Tr.c.  737j  it 
was  reoeived  probahlj  with  so  much  &voar  as  to  draw  forth  this  ode.  That  is  at  any 
rate  a  reasonable  way  of  determining  ita  date,  which  otherwise  muBt  remain  whoUy 
unknown.  The  ode  hae  all  the  appearanoe  of  g^naine  feeling,  and  showB  how  much 
Horaoe  had  Buffered  flrom  the  vcxatioas  detractions  that  at  ono  time  he  was  Babject  to. 
Sanadon  deckreft  it  iB  "  perfectly  beautiful/'  and  Qacier  Bays  "  rien  de  plua  achev^/' 
nothing  more  finished,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  language.  Julius  Scaliger 
would  rather  have  written  it  than  have  be^  king  "  totius  TarraconenBis."  I  oonfess 
there  is  no  ode  that  Btrikes  me  as  more  terse  or  more  elegantly  written  than  this.  It 
is  mueh  Iobs  artificial  than  the  first  ode  of  the  first  book,  with  which  it  is  usually 
compared. 

ARGUMENT. 

He  on  whom  thou  lookest  at  hifl  birth,  Melpomene,  derives^  his  fiune,  not  from  the 
gamoB,  or  from  triumphs,  but  ftom  the  streamB  and  woods  of  Tibur  inspiring  him 
with  Aeolian  song.  They  have  named  me  the  tuner  of  the  l^man  lyre,  aiid  envy 
aBsaults  me  no  longer  as  it  did;  and  to  thee  I  owe  this  gift  of  pleasing,  O  Muse,  who 
mlest  the  shell,  and  art  able  to  g^ve  the  music  of  the  swan  to  the  voioeless  fish  if 
thou  wilt. 

QuEM  tu^  Melpomene^  semel 

NaBcentem  plaeido  lumine  videris^ 
Illum  non  labor  Isthmius 

Glarabit  pugilem,  non  equus  impiger 
Curru  ducet  Achaieo  5 

Yictorem^  neque  res  bellica  Deliis 
Omatum  foliis  ducem^ 

Quod  regum  tumidas  contuderit  minas, 
Ostendet  Capitolio : 

Sed  quae  Tibur  aquae  fertile  praefluunt         lo 
Et  spissae  nemorum  comae 

Fingent  Aeolio  carmine  nobilem. 
Bomae  principis  urbium 

Dignatur  suboles  inter  amabiles 
Yatum  ponere  me  choros^  15 

Et  jam  dente  minus  mordeor  invido. 
O^  testudinis  aureae 

Dulcem  quae  strepitum^  Pieri^  temperas, 
O  mutis  quoque  piscibus 

Donatura  cycni^  si  libeat^  sonum^  20 

[1.]    Sce  C.  iii.  30.  16.]  mon.  Ovid  UBes  it  (Fkst.  iv.  222)  i  "  Pieris 

4.    Clarabit']    This    word    occnrs   no-  orsa  loqui."  . 

where  else  in  this  sense  I  believe.    '  Deliis  19.  mulU—piscibut'}    The  Qrcek  lAAo- 

foliis'    is    another    way    of    expressing  irat  Ix^vs  is  thns  explained  by  some,  but 

At 
hic 

^6ptuyi  (Pyth.  1. 1).  est."    In  Epp.l.  19.  32,  he  calls  himself 

18.  JPieri]    This  ungular  b  not  com-    "Latinus  fidioen."    'Qnod  Bptro'  moeus 
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Totam  muneris  hoc  tui  est : 

Quod  monstror  digito  praetereuntium 
Romanae  fidicen  lyrae^ 

Quod  spiro  et  plaeeo,  si  placeo^  tuum  est. 

that  I  breathe  the  breatb»  not  of  life,  but  but  *  vivo '  does  not  represent '  spiro/ 
of  poetry.    Compare  C.  iv.  6.  29 :  *•  Spi-        21.  tui  esf]  I  have  departed  a  little  from 

ritnm  Pboebasraihi — dedit."  Ovid.  ^Trist.  the  nsnal  pnnctnation  here,  making  *hoc* 

iv.  10. 115)  rays,  it  ia  tme»  refer  to  the  preceding  verses,  and  joining 

"  Ergo  qaod  vivo  dnrisqne  laboribos  obsto  '  ^^  monstror'  with  '  qnod  spiro/  &c. 
Qnitia»  Mnaa,  tibi;*' 

CARMEN  IV. 

A.u.c.  739. 

The  history  of  thia  ode  is  easily  made  ont.  The  Vindelici  were  a  tribe  whose  territoriea 
lay  between  the  Danube  and  the  lake  of  Constance,  comprising  the  greater  part  of 
inodera  Bavaria  and  Snabia,  and  some  part  of  the  Tyrol.  The  Baeti  lay  to  the  south 
of  the  VindeUci,  and  reached  to  Lake  Como  on  the  sonth.  These  tribes,  whom  the 
historians  describe  as  very  fieroe  and  warlike,  oommenced  a  system  of  predatory  incur- 
iions  into  Cisalpine  Qanl,  in  which  they  appear  to  have  practiBed  the  greatest  atro- 
cities  (Dion  Cass.  ]iv.  22;  Strabo^  p.  206).  Augustns  was  at  this  time  (a.u.o.  738—89) 
in  Tranflalpine  Gaul,  and  Tiberius  was  with  him.  Drusus,  his  step-son,  and  younger 
brother  of  Tiberius,  was  Quaestor  at  Bome,  and  in  his  twenty-third  year.  He  was 
reqnired  by  Augfustns  to  take  the  field  against  the  offending  tribes,  whom  he  met  under 
the  Tridentine  Alps  and  defeated  signally.  But  though  driven  from  Italy  they  con- 
tinued  their  attacks  upon  Ganl,  and  Tiberius  was  accordingly  sent  by  Angustus  with 
more  troopa  to  his  brother^s  assistance,  and  between  them  they  eifectually  humbled  the 
tribes,  whose  territories  were  constituted  a  Boman  province,  afberwards  uamed  the 
Baetiae,  Baetia  Prima  or  Proper,  and  Secunda,  which  embraced  the  posseesions  of  the  Vin- 
delici :  these  also  comprised  several  other  tribes,  of  whom  Horace  particularly  mentions 
the  Genanni  and  Breuni.  The  whole  of  this  war  took  place  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  tbe  year  A.U.O.  739,  and  we  are  led  to  suppose  ftom  C.  iv.  14.  84 — 38,  that  it  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion  in  the  month  of  August,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  captnre  of 
Alexandria  by  Augustus  in  the  year  724  (C.  i.  87,  Introduction).  In  honour  of  thege 
victoriea  Horace  composed  this  ode  aud  the  fourteenth  of  this  book,  the  one  more  ex- 
presaly  to  celebrate  the  name  of  Drusns,  the  other  of  Tiberius.  The  two  odes  therefore 
must  historically  be  viewed  together.  Whether  they  were  written  while  the  wars  were 
yet  ftieah,  or  on  the  return  of  Augustus  to  Bome  in  the  year  A.r.o.  741,  is  doubted ; 
but  I  incline  to  think  they  were  written  at  difFerent  times,  and  shonld  ntther,  fix>m  the 
character  of  the  odes  themselves,  infer  that  the  first  was  written  immediately  on  the 
tidings  of  Drusns'  victory  before  hia  brother  joined  him;  and  that  the  second,  which 
has  mnch  less  spirit  in  it,  was  composed  on  Augustus*  retum  and  by  his  desire,  as  a 
supplement  to  the  first.  The  popularity  of  Drusus  and  the  hopes  that  were  entertaincd 
of  him  would  create  much  enthusiasm  at  Bome  on  the  occasion  of  his  success  in  his 
first  campaign,  and  there  is  a  hearty  and  vigorous  tone  about  the  fourth  ode  which  does 
not  appear  so  conspicnoualy  in  the  fourteenth.  Here  the  praises  of  Drusua  are  upper- 
nioat  in  the  poefs  mind,  there  Angustus  is  the  real  theme,  and  Tiberins  can  hardly  be 
«aid  to  bear  more  than  the  second  part.  Nevertheless  I  agree  with  Franke  in  thinking 
it  improbable  that  Horace  would  have  written  the  fourth  ode  without  an  allusion  to 
Tiberius,  if  his  victoriea  in  coijunction  with  his  brother  hod  token  place,  or  been  known 
at  Bome  when  he  composed  it.    There  is  indeed  tacit  reference  to  Tiberius  in  v.  28 ; 
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bat  not  more  than  was  unavoidable  in  allading  to  Ang^stns  as  the  fonntun  of  tbote 

yirtues  which  appeared  in  Dmsoa.    Not  to  have  alladed  to  Hberins  woold  have  been 

as  onnatural  as  to  have  omitted  a  more  specific  mention  of  hie  part  in  the  war  had  he 

joined  it  when  the  ode  was  written.    Bentley^s  notion  that  Dmsns  onlj  attacked  and 

defeated  the  Yindelici  and  Tiberios  the  Raeti  \b  ridicnloos.    He  is  led  to  it  by  v.  18  of  thia 

ode  and  10  sqq.of  G.14,and  by  the  statement  of  Velleia8(ii.95)«  "Uterqne  divisis  partibus 

Raetos  VindeUcosqae  aggresd,"  which  merely  means  that  they  divided  their  ibrces,  and 

attacked  the  tribes  in  ^fferent  qnarters,  as  Livy  (xliv.  11)  says  of  the  taking  of  Cas- 

sandrea,  '*  Divisis  partibns  oppngnare  adorti  praetor  et  Eumenes."    The  two  tribes  and 

the  miuor  tribes  oonnectod  with  them  were  nnited  in  one  leagae,  and  the  idea  of  the 

Vindelid  being  attacked  in  or  near  the  territories  of  the  Baeti  ('''Raetis  sub  Alpibus  "), 

while  the  Raeti  themselves  looked  on  and  waited,  as  Jani  says,  for  Tiberius'  arrival,  is 

absurd.    I  am  surprised  that  Franke  adopts  this  nOtion  on  a  literal  interpretation  of 

Horace'8  words. 

ARGUMENT. 

Like  the  young  eagle  just  darting  on  its  prey,  or  the  young  lion  fresh  from  its  dam,  was  ^ 
Drusus  when  he  met  the  rude  Vindelici,  and  made  thcm  feel  what  hearts  could  do 
trained  under  the  eye  of  Aug^nstus.  The  brave  give  birth  to  the  brave.  The  steer 
and  the  horse  have  the  blood  of  their  sires,  and  the  eagle  gives  not  birth  to  the  dove. 
But  education  brings  out  the  seeds  of  virtue.  What  Rome  owes  to  the  Nerones  let 
the  Metaums  witness,  and  the  day  which  saw  Hasdrubal  defeated  and  drove  the 
douds  and  the  fierce  African  trom  Latium.  Our  strength  has  gprown  and  our  gods 
have  retumed  trcm  that  day,  and  Hannibal  was  forced  to  cryi  "  As  the  deer  might 
pursne  the  wolf,  we  are  pursning  those  we  should  fly.  Like  the  shom  oak  they  g^ain 
strength  with  every  blow,  as  the  Hydra  or  the  monsters  of  Thebes.  Sink  them  in 
the  deep,  they  rise  more  glorious  than  ever,  and  overthrow  their  victor  in  his  strength. 
No  more  shall  I  send  messengers  of  victory  to  Carthage;  fallen,  fiillen  are  our  hopes, 
and  our  fortune,  for  Hasdrabal  is  gone  I"  The  hand  of  a  Claudius  wiU  prosper,  for 
Jove-and  sagacity  deUver  him  from  dang^. 

QuALEM  ministram  ftdminis  alitem^ 
Cui  rex  deorum  regnum  in  aves  yagas 
Permisit  expertus  fidelem 
Juppiter  in  Ganjnnede  flavo, 
Olim  juventas  et  patrius  vigor  5 

Nido  laborum  propulit  inscium^ 
Vemique  jam  nimbis  remotis 
Insolitos  docuere  nisus 

1.  Qitalem]  The  apodosis  of  this  long  the  Greek  ii^p^^iros.  [*  Regnum  in  aves :' 

openinff  (which  however  gains  power  as  it  comp.  C.  iii.  1. 6.]   Horace  foUows.a  legend 

nroceeds)  is  in  the  seventeenth  verse.  The  later  than  Homer  in  the  story  of  Ganymede 

best  way  to  render  it  will  be  by  changing  (C.  iii.  20. 16).    In  illustration  of  '  exper- 

the  cases  in  *ministmm'  and  'juventas :'  tus  in/  Dobree  (Adv.  p.  40)  quotes  Herod. 

«asthat  bird,  the  minister  of  the  thunder-  (rii.  211),  iiroitiKy^fiMt  iv  ohK  iitiaraii4- 

bolt,  by  the  imnulse  of  youth  from  its  nest  voivt  fAdx€ir$(u.    Also  Soph.  Aj.  866,  667, 

is  driven,  and  by  the  breezes  of  spring  is  1090,  1316.     Thucyd.  iv.  80.    PhU;.  Alc. 

taught,'  &c.    Virgil  calls  the  eagle  *'  Jovis  i.  p.  66.  1. 

armiger"  (Aen.  v.  256),  which  Pliny  (N.  H.        6.  Olim]  See  C.  ii.  10. 17  n.  and  Index. 

X.  8,  4)  says  is  his  conventional  title,  Pin-  Por  *  verai'  some  MSS.  have  'vemis.*  Sca- 

dar  calls  him  Apx^»  oluy&y  (Pyth.  i.  7),  liger  quarrelled  with  Horace  for  assigning 

fieurtKtbs  olnvw  (01. 13.  21).     « Vaga'  as  to  the  early  spring  the  first  flight  of  the 

an  epithet  applied  to  birds  corresponds  to  eagle,  which  is  not  fledgcd  till  the  begin- 
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Venti  paventem,  mox  in  ovilia 
Demisit  hostem  vividus  impetus^  lo 

Nunc  in  reluctantes  dracones 
Egit  amor  dapis  atque  pugnae : 
Qualemve  laetis  eaprea  pascuis 
Intenta  fulvae  matris  ab  ubere 

Jam  lacte  depulsum  leonem  15 

Dente  novo  peritura  vidit : 
Videre  Raetis  bella  sub  Alpibus 
Drusum  gerentem  Vindelici ; — quibus 
Mos  unde  deductus  per  omne 

Tempus  Amazonia  securi  20 

Dextras  obarmet  quaerere  distuli^ 
Nec  scire  fas  est  omnia ; — sed  diu 

ning  of  aatumn,  and  Bentiey  does  not  see  17.  RaetW]  The  reading  of  all  bnt  a 

how  this  critic  b  to  be  answered.    Never-  very  few  MSS.,  nnd  those  of  no  great 

thele»  he  doea  not  take  ^vemis'  into  the  weight,  that  of  Acron  and  Porphyrion  [of 

text,  thongh  he  thinks  it  the  proper  read*  Servins,  Aeneid.  i.  247],  and  every  edition 

ing.    Horace  does  not  reqnire  to  be  pnt  on  till   Bentley'8,   is    'Baeti'    ('Rhaeti'    or 

his  defence  for  sneh  an  error,  if  it  be  so.  'Reti/  but  'Raeti'  is  the  form  which  is 

'  Propnlit,' '  docnere/  '  demisit,'  '  ^t,'  are  supported  by  inscriptions).  The  Scholiasts 

nsed  in  an  aoristic  sense.    ['  Patrins  vigor/  take  the  two  names  tc^ther,  as  if  the  name 

'  his  native  strength/  '  that  which  he  de-  of  the  combined  people  was  '  Raeti  Vinde- 

rives  from  his  sire.'  Ritter  says  that '  pro-  lici.    Other  MSS.  have  '  et  Vindelici/  but 

pnlit'  is  against  this  explanation,  and  that  these  are  all  modem.    Dillenbr.  retains 

the  sire  pnshes  the  son  out  of  the  nest  be-  'Raeti'  without  inserting  'et/  and  sup- 

fore  he  can  fly  in  order  that  he  may  leara  poses  an  anacoluthon  to  arise  out  of  the 

to  fly.    The  eagle  is  wiser  than  tbe  com-  digression  (18 — 22).     Cunningham,  wlio 

mentator.]  adopts  '  Raetis/  will  not  allow  Bentley  tlie 

14.  mairis  ah  uhere]  '  Ab'  like  iar6,  ia  merit  of  an  original  conjecture,  and  he  ac- 

used  absolutely :  'fresh  from  the  dugs  of  knowledges  that  N.  Heinsius  had  hit  upon 

his  dam,  yea  just  weaned  from  the  milk  of  the  same  before  him.  The  reading  ai>pears 

his  mother.'    There  is  no  more  tantology  to  me  to  be  the  true  one  (see  Introduction). 

in  this  than  may  reasonably  be  allowed,  and  [The  evidence  however  is  decidedly  for  the 

I  see  no  defect  in  it.    'Lacte  depulsum'  reading  '  Baett,' and  if  we  accept  the  'et' 

and  '  nbere  depulsnm'  are  both  common  before  '  Vindelici,'  we  get  rid  of  the  dif- 

phraseS)  of  which  Bentley  has  given  a  snf-  flculty  created  by  '  Raeti  Vindelici,'  who 

ficient  number  of  instances;  but  he  pro-  were  different  peoples.   Ritter  has  'Raeti' 

poses  to  substitnte  'mane'  or  'sponte'  for  — Vindelici.]    Several  editors  cast  out  the 

'  Iacte,'and,thongh  he  will  not  contend  that  words  'quibus— omnia'  as  totally  nnmean- 

Horace  wrote  either  one  or  the  other,  he  is  ing,  and  Franke  rejects  them  as  'ineptum 

aatisfied  that  'sponte'  is  much  better  than  glossema.'  Hewouldhavebeen  abold  scribe 

'lacte,'  tn  which  I  am  not  aware  that  any  thatwould  thrust  such  lines  into  thetext. 

e^tor  has  agreed  with  him.    Gesner,  Jahn,  They  are  quoted  by  Servius  on  Aen.  i.  247, 

&c ,  bave  ti&en  '  ubere'  for  an  adjective,  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  their 

and  even  Dillenbr.  takes  'jam'  with  'ubere/  beautyoraptitude,they  must  belookedupon 

and  interprets  thns :  '  driven  (by  the  strong  as  genuine.    Tbe  Sclioliasts,  pretending  to 

tnstincts  within  him)  from  his  mother^s  interpret  the  lines,  ouly  infer  ftom  tbem 

mUk,  though  it  be  stiU  abundant,  tbat  is,  that  the  Vindelici  derived  their  race  from 

prematsrely  weaning  itself  from  the  mo-  the  Amazons.    All  we  can  gather  from 

ther.     [Bitter  thinks  that '  fnlvae  roatris'  these  verses  is,  that  the  Vin<&Iici  carried 

18  the  mother  of  the  '  caprea.'    A  calf  is  some  species  of  battle-nxe,  that  the  Ro- 

'  fiilvns,'  he  aays,  C.  iv.  2.  60 ;  but  so  is  a  mans  had  felt  the  weight  and  edge  of  it, 

HoneM.]  and  that  the  Vindelici  were  counted  a 

Q  2 
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Lateque  victrices  eatervae 
Consiliis  juvenis  revictae 
Sensere  quid  mens  rite^  quid  indoles  25 

Nutrita  faustis  sub  penetralibus 
Posset^  quid  Augusti  patemus 
In  pueros  animus  Nerones. 
Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis ; 
Est  in  juvencis^  est  in  equis  patrum  30 

Virtus,  neque  imbellem  feroces 
Progenerant  aquilae  columbam ; 
Doctrina  sed  vim  promovet  insitam^ 
Rectique  cultus  pectora  roborant ; 

Utcunque  defecere  mores  35 

Indecorant  bene  nata  culpae. 
Quid  debeas^  o  Boma^  Neronibus 
Testis  Metaurum  fiumen  et  Hasdrubal 
Devictus  et  pulcher  fugatis 

Ille  dies  Latio  tenebris  40 

Qui  primus  alma  risit  adorea^ 
Dirus  per  urbes  Afer  ut  Italas 
Ceu  flamnfo  per  taedas  vel  Eurus 
Per  Siculas  equitavit  undas. 

strange  wild  raoe  whose  origin  and  histoxy  thatone  refen  to  the  head,the  other  towhat 

the   Bomans  professed  to  know  nothing  we  shoald  odl  the  heart,  the  disposition. 
ahont.    I  have  ab«ady  drawn  attention  to        29.  Ibrtet  creaniur]  Horace  may  have 

tbe  proneness  of  some  editors,  who  do  not  had  in  his  mind  Euripides  (Fr.  Alcm.  7), — 

^derstand  their  l^timate  province   to  ^^^^^^  4^  4^^^  ^^j^  ylyy^trBcu  rinya, 

throw  npon  the  dishonesty  of  copyists  the  ^^.^  ,>  ^        (j^  ^^^,,    i  ^^5  ,^^,^ 
defects  they  profess  to  nnd  m  their  an-  r-        ^  i-  1  r 

thor  (C.  iii.  11.  17 ;  iii.  17,  Introduction).  'Fortibns  et  bonis'  corresponds  to  the  ooro- 

'Sed'  is  commonly  nsed  after  dig^ressions  mon  Greek  expression  which  it  is  so  diffi- 

to  recover  the  thread  of  the  subject.  cnlt  to  render,   Ka\oii  Ki,yaBo7t.    Those 

24.  revictae]  The  various  reading  of  a  words  are  in  the  ablative  case.    Orelli  has 

few  corrected  MSS.    'repressae,'   which  quoted  several  instances  of  their  nse  hj 

Bentley  has  admitted  into  the  text,  is  CSoero.   Among  others,  see  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii. 

not   nearly    so    well    supported    by   au-  8. 69,  "  Quem  ego,  judices,  quamvis  bonnm 

thority  as   'revictae,'  and   has   not  its  fortemque  facile   paterer  evadere,"  &c., 

weight.    Lucretius  has  (v.  410),  "Inde  where  he  says  he  shall  be  glad  to  see 

cadunt  vires  aliqua  ratione  revictae,"  and  Verres'  son  tum  out  a  better  man  than 

Cicero   pro    Sulla  (c.  1),   "perditi  cives  his  father,  which  he  tbinks  is  possible, 

redomiti  atque  victi."    *  Bevictae'  is  the  though  (on  Horace's  principle)  not  proba- 

true  reading,  and  nobody  will  think  it  ne-  ble.    Those  whom  Horace  is  referring  to 

cessary  to   follow  Bentley  in   changiing  are  the  worthies  of  the  Claudian  ikmily, 

'fanstis'  into  *  sanctis'  without  any  better  not,  as  Orelli  rightly  observes,  the  nn- 

authority  than  his  taste  in  epithets.    That  worthy  father  of  the  two  youths  whom 

<  re '  is  added  to  some  verbs  without  mate-  Augustus  had  adopted,  and  one  o^  whom 

rially  changing  their  meaning  has  been  (Drusus)  was  believed,  not  without  reason, 

shown  C.  i.  81. 12  n.  [but  'revictae'  im-  to  be  his  own  son.    '  Indecorant' and  '  de- 

plies  conquered  after  resistance].    Thedif-  decorant'  (v.  36)  are  both  supported  by 

ference  between  '  mens '  and  '  hidoles '  is,  good  MSS.    The  less  likely  form  to  have 
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Post  hoc  secundis  usque  laboribus  45 

Romana  pubes  erevit  et  impio 
Vastata  Poenorum  tumultu 
Fana  deos  habuere  rectos ; 
Dixitque  tandem  perfidus  Hannibal : 
Cervi  luporum  praeda  rapacium  60 

Sectamur  ultro  quos  opimus 

Fallere  et  effugere  est  triumphus. 
Gens  quae  cremato  fortis  ab  Hio 
Jactata  Tuscis  aequoribus  sacra 

Natosque  maturosque  patres  55 

Pertulit  Ausonias  ad  urbes^ 
Duris  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipennibus 
Nigrae  feraci  frondis  in  Algido, 
Per  damna^  per  caedes^  ab  ipso 

Ducit  opes  animumque  ferro.  6o 

Non  hydra  secto  corpore  firmior 
Vinci  dolentem  crevit  in  Herculem, 
Monstrumve  submisere  Colchi 
Maius  Echioniaeve  Thebae. 
Merses  profundo,  pulchrior  evenit :  65 

Luctere^  multa  proruet  integrum 

been  invented  is  'indeoorant/  and  (as  it  51.  Sectamur  uUro]  'We  aie  pushing 

is  oonsistent  with  analogy)  I  have  on  that  on  and  pursuing  those  whom  to  evade  and 

aoooant  adopted  it.    BSatlej  prefers,  but  to  eacape  is  the  noblest  triumpb  we  can 

does  not  adopt  it.  know/    There  is  some  difficulty  iu  tmna- 

38.  Metaurum]   See  A.  P.  18:   «Aut  kting  'ultro.'     'Uls'  is  an  old  preposi- 

flnmen  Bhenum.'^  Hasdrubal  was  defeated  tion  involving  the  same  root  as  '  iUe/  aud 

on  the  Metaurus  (Idvy,  xzvii.  48).     Uow  %  signifyinff  '  on  the  other  side  of/  opposed 

'adorea'   came  to  aignify  *glory'  ig  ex-  to  *  cis  *  (Key^s  L.  G.  1389.  788).    'Ultro' 

plained  by  Forcell.  and  the  paflsag^  of  Pliny  signifieB  to  a  place  beyond,  as  <  ultra '  at  a 

(N.  H.  xviii.  3)  which  he  quotes.  place  beyond.  If '  ultro '  ever  means  volun- 

42.  ]>Wui\  C.  ii.  12.  2  n.    This  is  the  tarily»  it  is  not  as  involving  the  root  '  vol ' 

tbird  time  this  epithet  is  applied  to  Hanni-  of  '  volo,'  but  as  implying  the  forwardness 

bal,  whom  with  reason  the  Bomans  held  of  the  agent  to  do  what  he  is  not  obliged 

in  greater  respect  than  any  enemy  they  or  asked.    (Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  2.  2,  Long^s 

ever  bad,  though  'perfi^a  plus  quam  Pu-  note.)    Compare  with  this  speech  of  Han- 

nica  *  was  freelv  attributed  to  him.    '  Ut,'  nibal  the  words  livy  puts  into  his  mouth 

'ever  since'  (Epod.  vii.  19).    'Taedas'  is  (xxvii.  51). 

8  pine  forest,  a  conflagration  in  which  is  59.  Fer  damna]  Livy  (xxix.  8),  "  Hlis 

one  of  the  most  terrific  sights  that  the  Bomanam  plebem,  illis  Latium  juvontu- 

eye  can  witness.    '  Equitavit '  seems  to  be  tem  praebuisse  migorem  semper  frequen- 

taken  from  Eurip.  (f4ioen.  216),«  tioremque   pro  tot  caesis  adolescentibus 

subolescentem." 

utpifpirtty  62.  Vinci  doUutem']  '  Indignaut  at  the 

6wlp  iucapwtffruv  Tc8/a»y  %Kt\iat  thonght  of  being  beaten ;'  or  <  refusiug  to 

Zt^6pov  Tvocus  be  b«iten,'  as  «  pcnna  metuento  solvi "  (C. 

l-nrtia-airros  iv  obpay^  ii.  2.  7),  a  wing  that  wiU  not  mclt.    "  Cul- 

KdWitrro»  KtXtUhifAa,  pari  metnit  fidcs "  (C.  iv.  5.  20).     [<  Sub- 
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Cum  laude  victorem  geretque 
Proelia  eonjugibus  loquenda. 
Karthagini  jam  non  ego  nuntios 
Mittam  superbos :  occidit,  oceidit  70 

Spes  omnis  et  fortuna  nostri 
Nominis  Hasdrubale  interempto. 
Nil  Claudiae  non  perficient  manus^ 
Quas  et  benigno  numine  Juppiter 

Defendit  et  curae  sagaces  75 

Expediunt  per  acuta  belli. 

muere :'  sent  ap  from  the  earth ;  which  is  some  suppoee.    Bat  it  may  be  the  '  con- 

explained  by  the  legend  of  JaBon  in  Colchis,  juges '  on  all  udea/] 

and  of  Cadmns  at  Thebes.]  73.  perficient^  There  is  more  anthority 

65.  evenW]   I  am  surprised  that  such  for  the  fiiture  tense  than  the  present  which 

careful  editors  as  Orelli  and  Jahn  should  Bentley  adopts,  and  as  a  prophecy  in  the 

on  the  slenderest  authority  adopt  the  bar-  mouth  of  an  enemy  it  wouloi  have  more 

barous  word  '  exict '  in  this  place,  merely  weight,  and  be  more  in  aooordance  with 

to  correspond  to  the  futures   <  proruet '  the  preceding  construcdons.    [But  in  the 

and  '  geret.'     Bentley  reads  *  prbruit '  and  last  stanza,  as  Acron  and  Porphyrion  re- 

*  gorit/  but  the  bc»t  MSS.  have  the  fUture.  mark,  the  poefc  is  speaking ;  and  therefbre 

[Comp.  C.  i.  86.  14,  *proruas.']    Xapo-  the  <curae  sagaces'  must  be  the  wisdom 

leon'8  declaration  that  the  English  were  of  Augustus,  as  Acron  and  Ritter  say.] 

too  dull  to  know  when  they  were  beaten  *  Acuta  belli '  corresponds,  as  Tumebus  ob- 

was  only  a  repetition  of  Hannibal'8  oom-  serves,  to    Hom.    (iv.  352),   l^ify  "Afyna. 

plaint.     [' Cuesorum  conjugibus,' says  Rit-  Comp.  C.  iv.  12.  19,  "amara  curarum" 

ter,  not  the  'coijuges'  of  the  Bomans,  as  [and  C.  ii.  1.  23  and  13.  27]. 

CARMEN  V. 

A.u.c.  740. 

This  ode  was  written  after  the  German  victories  celebrated  in  the  last  ode  and  C.  14» 
and  perhaps  sent  to  Aug^tus  in  Gaul  a.tt.c.  740.  What  were  the  reasons  for  the 
Emperor^s  protracted  absence  we  cannot  tell,  but  we  need  not  on  that  aocount  give  credit 
to  the  conjectures  mentioned  before  (C.  iv.  2,  Introduction).  It  was  perhaps  the  policy 
of  Angustus  to  make  his  absence  felt,  and  we  may  believe  that  the  language  of  Horace, 
which  bears  much  more  €he  impression  of  real  feeling  than  of  flattery,  represented  the 
sentiments  of  great  numbers  at  Home,  who  felt  the  want  of  that  presiding  genius  which 
hadbrought  the  city  through  its  long  troubles  and  g^ven  it  comparative  peace.  There 
could  not  be  a  more  comprehensive  picture  of  security  and  rest  obtained  through  the 
influence  of  one  mind  than  is  represented  in  this  ode,  if  we  except  that  with  which  no 
merely  mortal  language  can  compare  (Isaiah  xi.  and  Ixv.  Micah  iv.).  The  Carmen 
Sacculare  contains  much  that  is  repeated  here.  Virgil'B  description  in  his  fourth 
Edogue  will  naturally  occur  to  the  reader. 

ARGUMENT. 

Too  long  hast  thou  lefl  us,  our  guardian ;  fulfil  thy  promise  and  retum  as  the  spring  to 
gladden  onr  hearts.  As  the  mother  for  her  absent  son,  eo  does  Rome  sigh  for  her 
Caesar.  Our  fields  are  at  peace,  the  very  sea  is  at  rest^  our  morals  are  pure,  oor 
women  are  chaste,  the  law  is  strong,  our  enemies  are  silenced,  each  man  lives  in  quiet 
and  blesses  thy  name  as  Greece  that  of  Castor  or  Herculea.  Long  mayst  thou  be 
spared  to  bless  us,  is  our  prayer  both  moruing  and  evening. 
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Divis  orte  bonis^  optime  Bomulae 
Custos  gentis^  abes  jam  nimium  diu ; 
Maturum  reditum  pollieitus  patrum 

Sancto  eoncilio  redi. 
Lucem  re3de  tuae^  dux  bone,  patriae^  5 

Instar  veris  enim  vultus  ubi  tuus 
Affulsit  populo^  gratior  it  dies 

Et  Boles  melius  nitent. 
Ut  mater  juvenem,  quem  Notus  invido 
Flatu  Carpathii  trans  maris  aequora  lo 

Cunctantem  spatio  longius  annno 

Dulci  distinet  a  domo, 
Votis  ominibusque  et  precibus  vocat, 
Curvo  nec  faciem  litore  demovet : 
Sic  desideriis  icta  fidelibus  15 

Quaerit  patria  Caesarem. 
Tutus  bos  etenim  rura  perambulat, 
Nutrit  rura  Ceres  almaque  Faustitas, 
Paeatum  volitant  per  mare  navitae, 

Culpari  metuit  Fides,  20 

NuUis  poUuitur  casta  domus  stupris, 
Mos  et  lex  maculosum  edomuit  nefas, 
Laudantur  simili  prole  puerperae, 

Culpam  poena  premit  comes. 

1.  Dima  orte  honW]  Compare  C.  iv.  2.  name,  and  remun  at  their  windows  with 

38.    'Cufltos'  ifl  repeated  in  "custodere-  ejes  fixed  ou  the  cape  which  the  vessel 

mm  Caesare"  (C.  iv.  15.  17).    'Romidus'  is  to  double.'    Swinbume,  Two  Sicilies,  i. 

or'RomuleuB,' 'Dardanufl' or 'DardaniuB,'  887.     Those  who  are  curious  about  old 

are  uaed  as  the  metre  requires  by  the  poeta.  usages  maj  compare  Swinbume'8  expla- 

7.  it  dies]  C.  ii.  14.  b,  "  Quotquot  eunt  nation  (p.  885)  of  C.  i.  4. 18,  *  Mors  aequo 

dies."  pulsat  pede,'  cui.,  with  Ritter^s  unmeaning 

10.  CarpatMt]  C.  i.  35.  8.     'Distinet'  note.] 

(v.  12)  18  a  better  reading  than  '  detinet,'  18.    Nutrit  rura"]  Bentley  introduces 

and  was  that  of  Acron,  since  he  explains  it  'farra/  and  Tan.  Faber  substitutes  <  prata ' 

'separat.'    'Demovet'  I  prefer  to  'dimo-  in  the  former  line  to  avoid  the  repetitiou 

vet'  (v.  14),  for  the  reason  stated  C.  i.  1.  of  'rara.'    Cunningham  propoees  'culta;' 

18  n.    Lambinus  first  proposed  '  demovet'  but  the  repetition  is  plainly  designed.  '  The 

here.    As  usual  the  MSS.  vary,  but  most  ox  wanders  in  security  over  the  fields,  to 

have  'di.'    [Ritter  and  Eeller  have  <di-  the  fields  Ceres  gives  fertility.    Nothing 

movet.'3  could  be  less  probable  than  Bentley^s  con- 

[14.    curvo  —  Utore]     Epod.    z.    21.  jecture,  and  ms  reasoning  is  worae  than  his 

The  '  curvo  litore '  is  the  shore  hollowed  oorrection.     The  difficulty  only  lies  in  this 

out  by  the  action  of  the  waves.    In  C.  i.  restless  corrector^s  own  want  of  simplicity. 

38.  16,  'curvantis'  is  correctly  rendered  Silius  (xii.  875)  speaks  of  "Arva  Cereris 

'  scoops '  by  Newman.    '  If  the  Cakbrian  nutrita  favore.''  '  Faustitas '  is  a  new  name 

feluccas  do  not  appear  at  the  usual  term  of  not  elsewhere  met  vnth  for  '  Felicitas ' 

their  annual  voyage,  the  mothers  and  wives  (Acron).    Telleius  (ii.  89)  thus  describes 

of  the  sailors  offer  up  inoessant  vows  and  the  blessinp  secured  by  Augustus :  '*Rediit 

prayers,  call  upon  the  beloved  person  by  cultus  agris,  sacris  honos,  securitas  homi- 
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Quis  Parthum  paveat^  quis  gelidum  Scythen^  25 
Quis  Germania  quos  horrida  parturit 
Fetus^  incolumi  Caesare  ?  quis  ferae 

Bellum  curet  Hiberiae  ? 
Condit  quisque  diem  collibus  in  suis 
£t  vitem  viduas  ducit  ad  arbores ;  30 

Hinc  ad  yina  redit  laetus  et  alteris 

Te  mensis  adhibet  deum ; 
Te  multa  prece,  te  prosequitur  mero 
Deiuso  pateris  et  Laribus  tuum 
Miscet  numen^  uti  Graecia  Castoris  35 

£t  magni  memor  Herculis. 
Longas  o  utinam^  dux  bone^  ferias 
Praestes  Hesperiae !  dicimus  integro 
Sicci  mane  die,  dicimus  uvidi 

Cum  Sol  Oceano  subest.  40 

nibos,  certa  cuique  reram  snarain  pos-  all  the  days  of  Solomon"  (1  Kings  \v.  25). 

bcssio."    '  Paeatmn '  means  delivered  fVom  For  '  redit'  (v.  81),  Beutlej,  Cunningham, 

pirates.    The  commentators  quote  Suet.  and  Sanadon  prefer  <  venit.'    The  allitera- 

(Oct.  98),   "  Vcctores  nautaeque  de  navi  tion  is  sufficient  objection  to  that  reading, 

Alexandrina  Augusto  acclamaruut  per  illum  which  is  supported  by  very  little  authority. 

se  vivere,  per  illum  navigare,  libertate  atque  *'  A  man  does  not  retum  to  his  wine  except 

fortunis  per  illum  frui."     *  Mos  et  lez '  is  when  he  has  heen  drinking  before,"  says 

the  combination  required  in  C.  iii.  24.  35 :  Bentley.     But  a  man  may  be  said  '  ad 

"Quid  leges  sine  moribus."    On  the  dis-  vina  redire'  when  he  retums  home  from 

tinction  between    'mos'    and   'lex,'  see  his  day'8  work  to  his  evening  ^ieal.   "Quid 

artide  '  Jus '  in  Smith'8  Dict.  Ant.    '  Lau-  non  critica  co^s  pectora,  novitatis  amor  V* 

dantur  simili  prole  puerperae'  is  a  way  rightly  exdaims  Jani.  At  the  second  course 

of  expressiug  chastity  derived  trom  the  it  was  usual  to  offer  libations  aud  prayera 

6i*eek8,  as —  to  the  Lares.    Dion  Cass.  (li.  19)  says  that 

v^vfny.    (H^od,  Op.  et  Di.  235.)  ^  \^^  f  ^«'i  «^^°  ^  o®^'  hbations  to 

.  ^  ,         .     '^         .  *        ,     Octavum  at  pnvate  tables  as  well  as  in  tne 

/i^  7tpoay^*6irps  HXoxov  <r4o  rUpa  tuai^    ^^^^^  f^^  ^^  ^hat  his  name  should  be 


imv. 


,     .  V        ^      <     /  V     /  inserted  in  the  hymns  of  praise  as  the  namo 

ov  rlKrti-j^  TtoiBas  S^lovs  {»oix«i  ^^«-  of  the  Gods.    ITie  reading  'diffuso'  for 

rpa.     (Pseudo-Phocyhdes  Gnom.  177.  «defuso' isthatof  akrgenumberof  MSS., 

Bergk,  352.)  y^^^  ,  ^^^^ ,  ^nly  ^ppfi^g  ^o  the  drawing 

Horace  is  referring  in  these  verses  to  the  off  wine  from  the  dollum  into  the  amphora, 

Lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis  pasaed  in  the  time  i.  e.  what  we  should  call  bottling  it.    Here 

of  Augustus  A.u.c.  736.  a  libation  is  meant,  to  which  '  defuso '  is 

25.  QuU  Farihum]  This  stanza  shows  appropriate.  B^tIey'sdcfenceof  theread- 

thiitthe  enemies  mentioned  were  still  ob-  ing  of  some  MSS.  <Bex  bone'  for  'dux 

jectd  of  uneasiness ;  but  the  Parthians  were  bone'  is  inadmissible.     It  does  not  follow 

at  this  time  quiet ;  the  moet  troublesome  because  Horaoe  in  a  familiar  way  calla 

of  the  Germau  tribes  had  beeu  humbled  by  Maeoenas  <rex'  (Epp.  i.  7>  37)>  therefore 

Augnstus  or  his  stepsons,  and  he  was  em-  he  would    apply  the  word    seriously  or 

ployed  in  quelling  disturbances  in  Spain.  &miliarly,  which  wonld  be  impertinent, 

29.  CondU^  For  other  examples  of  this  to  Augustus,  whose  policy  it  was  to  avoid 

use  of '  condere,'  which  signittcs  to  bring  to  the  title. 

an>  end,  and  as  it  were  to  lav  up  in  store,        [30.  vidua*]  Tho  trees  are   '  viduae,' 

see  Forcelliui.      "Judah  and  Israel  dwelt  'solitary,'  until  they  are  married  to  the 

safely,  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  vine.     See   Epod.  ii.  9 :   '  adulta  vitium 

his  fig-trce,  from  Dan  cveu  to  Beer-sheba,  propngine  Altas  maritat  populos.'] 


■■■■ 
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CARMEN  VI. 
A.U.C.  737. 

The  appointniexit  of  Horaoe  to  compose  the  principal  ode  at  the  Secular  Games 
▲.17.0.  787  seems  to  have  given  him  much  pleasare,  and  to  have  g^ven  his  mind  a  new 
Btimaliu  in  &voar  of  ode-writing.  To  the  honoar  thos  conferred  npon  him  we  owe« 
perhape  as  mach  as  to  AagaBtus'  hidding,  this  foarth  book,  of  which  the  third,  sixth, 
eig^hth,  and  ninth  ali  hear  marks  of  the  legitimate  pride  that  drcamstanoe  awakened. 
This  nxth  ode  is  a  kind  of  prefiice  to  the  Secuhir  Ode,  and  dwells  chiefly  on  the  praises 
of  Apollo  aa  having  heen  the  shiyer  of  Achilles,  and  therehy  having  preserved  Aeneas 
to  be  the  foonder  of  the  Roman  family  :  and  having  prayed  for  and  obtained  the  help 
of  that  god  for  the  task  he  is  going  to  perform,  Horace  tams,  as  choragos,  to  the 
memberB  of  his  choras,  and  instracts  them  in  their  duty. 

ARGUMENT. 

O  thoa,  the  pnnisher  of  Niobe  and  Tityos,  and  the  shiyer  of  AehilleB ;  he  who  shook  the 
walis  of  Troy  was  no  match  for  thee,  bnt  fell  ander  thy  strength  as  the  pine-tree 
Liid  low  by  the  axe,  or  the  cypress  by  the  east  wind.  He  wonld  have  taken  Troy, 
not  by  gaile  bat  by  crael  force,  bat  that  Jove  had  granted  Acneas  to  thy  prayers 
and  those  of  his  dear  Venos.  O  Apollo,  snpport  the  hononr  of  the  Boman  mose. 
His  spirit  is  apon  me:  ye  virgins  and  boys,  keep  time  to  my  song  and  sing  of 
ApoUo  and  Diana.  O  dsonsel,  when  a  bride  thon  shalt  look  back  and  suy,  **  When 
the  age  broaght  back  its  festival,  I  sang  the  pleasant  song  that  the  poet  Horace 
made.' 


» 


DiYE^  quem  proles  Nipbea  magnae 
Vindieem  linguae  Tityosque  raptor 
Sensit  et  Trojae  prope  victor  altae 

Phthius  Achilles^ 
Ceteris  major^  tibi  miles  impar^  5 

Pilius  quamvis  Thetidis  marinae 
Dardanas  turres  quateret  tremenda 

Cuspide  pugnax. 

1.  Diee]  The  parpose  ci£  the  ode  being  The  death  of  Achilles  by  the  hand  of 

to  invoke  the  assistance  of  Apollo  for  the  ApoUo  was  foretold  by  Hector  (II.  xxii. 

composition  of  the  Secular  Ode,  the  invo-  858  sqq.)    and    is   stated    by  Sophodes 

cation  is  suspended  here,  and  not  taken  (Philoct.  334), — 
up  again  till  the  praises  of  the  god  have         ,^  _^     jl«v     ;»v/i    '*•>«_ 

bSsnrBung.  as •  the*^  avenger  of  crime  and  ^*?'^''7  Mphsoh9,,hs  e,ov  ^  fhro, 

the  destroyer  of  AchiU^  (C.  iii.  4.  77).  ''^^''^^'>  **  \i70vfny,  in  *olfiov  da^.is. 

The  story  of  Niobe,  the  proud  mother,  The  common  legend  assigns  it  to  Paris^ 

and  the  lastfdl  Htyos,  wiU  be  foond  in  bat  not  without  ApoUo's  help. 
the  Diot.  Myth.    'Ae  Greek  form  being        6.  quamvUli    AU  OrelU^s   MSS.   have 

Nio/9«(i}>  the  Latin  is  Niobea,  not  Niobaea,  '  quamvis/  and  the  old  editors  and  most 

which  is  the  common  reading.    '  Magnae  of  the  modem.    Qesner  and  Doering,  fol- 

Ungoae'    is  a  close   copy   of   Zcirs    7^  lowing  the  "  better  MSS."  of  Torrentius, 

fitydKfis  yK^ffffris  k6iixovs  'Tvfpcx^o/pei  bave  *  quamquam/  and  so  Jani  and  Fea. 

(Soph.  Antig.  127).     '  Altae '  is  an  Ho-  See  C.  i.  28.  11  n. 
meric  epithet   foij^  Troy,   *lKios   ahtuiHi, 
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lUe^  mordaci  velut  ieta  ferro 

Pinus  aut  impulsa  cupressus.  Euro^  lo 

Procidit  late  posuitque  eollum  in 

Pulvere  Teucro. 
Hle  non  indusus  equo  Minervae 
Sacra  mentito  male  feriatos 
Troas  et  laetam  Priami  choreis  15 

Falleret  aulam ; 
Sed  palam  captis  g^vis^  heu  nefas  heu^ 
Nescios  fari  pueros  Achivis 
Ureret  flammis,  etiam  latentem 

Matris  in  alvo^  20 

Ni  tuis  victus  Venerisque  gratae 
Vocibus  divom  pater  annuisset 
Bebus  Aeneae  potiore  ductos 

Alite  muros. 
Doctor  argutae  fidicen  Thaliae^  25 

Phoebe,  qui  Xantho  lavis  amne  crines, 
Dauniae  defende  decus  Camenae, 

Levis  Agyieu. 
Spiritum  Phoebus  mihi^  Phoebus  artem 
Carminis  nomenque  dedit  poetae.  30 

17.  eapiW]  From  the  variation  of  the  muros.''    The  GreekB  would    say  rctxof 

oldest  MSS.  in  thiB  word  it  has  been  iKa6ytiy,    To    follow  all    the  senses   to 

generally  g^ven  up  as  a  genmne  reading,  which  this  word  '  ducere '  is  applied,  and 

while;,  in  the  absence  of  a  better  word,  it  to  trace  them  to  their  radical  sense,  \b  not 

has  been  nsnally  received  into  the  tert.  easy.    There  are  ample  examples  in  For- 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  profitable  to  cellini^s  Lexicon. 

repeat  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  sub-  25.  Doctor  arffuiae]  Some  MSS.  have 

ject,  and  have  no  means  of  suggesting  a  'ductor'  (correspondiiur  to  fiovtraydrris), 

better  reading.     A  simihLr  instance,   in  others  '  Argivae/  some  ooth  <  ductor '  and 

which  the  oldest  known  MSS.  are  sup-  'Argivae.'    Bentley  thinks 'Argivae' the 

posed  to  be  at  fault,  is  found  in  Epp.  ii.  best  reading  (as  **  &raiae  Camenae,"  C.  ii. 

2.   199.    The  Scholiasts  give  little  help  16.  88),  supposing  Horaoe  meant  to  op- 

in  the  matter.    '  Yictis '  and  '  victor '  are  pose  the  Greek  to  the  Boman  muse,  but 

various   readings   for  *  captis ;'    and,  as  he  does  not  sufficiently  trust    his  own 

thcse  cannot  be  mere  errors  of  transcrip-  arguments  to  admit  that  word  into  the 

tion,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  real  text.    Jani  says  '  Argivae '  is  "  haud  dubie 

word  is  lost.    For  this  reason  tlie  word  unibe    vera   fectio."    I   have    no    doubt 

'captis'  is  usually  printed  in  a  different  'argutae'  is  right.   [Compare  'argutae,' 

type  from  the  rest.  C.  iiL  14.  21.]    The  river  Xanthus  here 

[19.    latenlem]    There    is   a   reading  mentioned  was  in  Lycia. 

'  latentes.'  It  wonld  be  strange  if  the  cor-  27.   Dauniae]    See  C.  iii.  80.  10  n. 

rectors  had  not  proposed  it :   but  some  of  rThe  'Dannia  Camena'    is  the  muse  of 

them  have  done  so.J  Horace»  as  Bitter  observes.]    The  Greeks 

21.  Ni  tuie  viotue']    '  Flexus,'   which  gave  this  name  (ayvi^^s)   to  Apollo  aa 

Bentley  adopts   on    Httle   authority  for  worshipped  in  and  protecting  the  streeta 

'  victuSy'  is  an  evident  gloss.  of  cities. 

23.  duetoe]   Aen.  i.  423 :  "  Pars  ducere 
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Yirginum  primae  pxierique  claris 
^  Patribus  orti, 
Deliae  tutela  deae  fugaces 
LyBcas  et  cervos  cohibentis  arcu. 
Lesbimn  «ervate  pedem  meique  35 

PoUicis  ietum^ 
Bite  Latonae  puerum  canentes^ 
Bite  crescentem  faoe  Noctilucam^ 
Prosperam  frugum  celeremque  pronos 

Volvere  menses.  40 

Nupta  jam  dices :  Ego  dis  amicum^ 
Seculo  festas  referente  luces, 
Beddidi  earmen  docilis  modorum 

Vatis  Horati. 

31.  Virffinum  primae]  The  chorns  on  cilifl  modorum '  (y.  43)  are  Qreek  con- 

tluB  greftt  occaaon  was  choBen  from  noble  strnctions. 

ikmilies,  as  the  passage  shows.    The  Les-  [ —  oeUrem^voloere]  Compare    C.    i. 

Inan  foot  was  the  Sapphic.     There  is  no  1.  18.] 

ecuaa^  of  this  nae  of  'tnteU'  earlier  4&.  feetae-^lmeet']  The  Sccular  games 

than  Horace,  as  fkr  aa  I  know.  lasted    three    days    and    nights.      Some 

86.  PoUicis   ieium']    The    beating   of  editors  separate  this  ode  into  two  parts 

time  by  the  motion  of  the  thumb»  not  at  v,  29,  an  arbitrary  proceeding  which 

the  stnking  of  the  lyre,  as  Stephens  ex-  substitutes  two  unmeaning  fragments  for 

plains  it,  "  quod  dicit  quasi  lyram  ipsam  an  entire  composition  fnll  of  spirit,  and 

percntit."  complete  in  design.    [The  speaker  was 

88.  Noetilueam']    'Noctiluca'    is    the  taugnt,  and  then  repeated  (reddidit)  or 
reading  of  some  MSS.  snng  the  measurea  of  Horace.] 

89.  Froeperamfru^m]  This  and  '  do- 


CARMEN  VII. 

That  this  ode  is  addressed  to  the  same  person  as  the  fifbh  epistle  of  the  first  book  is 
pretty  certun.  That  person  was  an  advocate  (v.  9),  and  this  is  commended  for  his 
eloquenoe  (▼.  23) ;  that  person  was  busy  in  making  money,  and  so  was  this.  But  who 
this  Torqnatus  was  we  have  no  means  of  deciding.  Estr^  (Prosop.  Hor.  p.  497)  sug- 
gests  that  it  may  have  been  Aulns  Torquatus,  mentioned  by  Nepos  in  his  life  of  Atticus 
(c.  11)  as  haying  been  with  the  army  of  Brutus  and  Caasius  at  Philippi.  This  would 
give  him  an  acquaintance  with  Horace,  which  may  haye  ripened  into  fHendship.  In 
Smith's  Dict.  Biog.  Weicherfs  supposition  that  C.  Nonins  Asprenas  Torquatus  is  the 
subject  of  these  invitations  has,  I  think,  too  hastily  been  adopted.  But  it  is  all  very 
uncertain,  and  not  less  so  the  date  of  the  ode,  which  may  have  been  written  after  the 
epistle,  or,  which  I  think  much  more  probable,  long  before.  It  bears  the  strongest 
likeness  to  C.  i.  4  (which,  it  may  be  observed,  was  nominally  addressed  to  one  of 
Horace's  companions  at  Philippi,  and  therefore,  if  £str^'s  coigecture  b  right,  to  a 
friend  of  Torqnatus) ;  and  snpposing  it  to  have  been  written,  which  I  think  not  at  all 
unlikely,  about  the  same  time  as  that,  its  not  having  been  inserted  in  the  first  publica- 
tion  wonld  be  accounted  for  by  that  resemblance»  and  its  being  inserted  in  this  was 
probably  fbr  the  purpose  of  making  up  a  fasciculus  to  pnbliah  aooording  to  AuguBtns' 
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command.  I  do  not  know  why  one  shonld  go  into  this  and  snch-Uke  minnte  points 
except  as  it  helps  ns  to  trace  the  progress  of  Horace'8  mind  and  style,  which  it  is 
plain  went  throngh  a  g^reat  change  after  the  publication  of  the  three  first  books  of  the 
odes.  I  very  much  doubt  whether  he  coold  have  copied  himself  so  exactly  m  he  has 
done  in  these  two  odes  if  any  great  interyal  had  eUpsed  betweeu  them.  I  therefore  am 
inclined  to  set  down  thia  among  Horaoe'8  earlier  odes  which  he  brought  out  of  his  desk 
for  the  purpose  above  mentioned.  But  others  will  have  their  own  opinion,  and  I  am 
not  wedded  to  mine.  It  will  at  any  rate  be  observed  that  the  introduction  of  Tor- 
quatns'  name  or  the  omission  of  it  would  be  equally  immaterial  to  the  character  and 
Bcope  of  the  ode,  and  that  what  has  been  said  of  other  odes,  and  among  them  that 
above  referred  to,  is  equally  applicable  to  this,  namely,  that  the  name  of  a  friend  is 
only  introduced  to  give  life  and  individuality  to  the  poem. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  winter  is  gone  and  the  spring  is  retuming  with  its  green  leaves,  its  gentler 
streams,  and  its  Graces.  The  seasons  change  and  remind  us  of  our  end :  but  the 
revolving  year  repairs  its  losses,  while  we  go  to  the  dust  for  ever,  and  we  know  not 
when  it  will  be.  What  thou  dost  enjoy  thyself  is  so  much  taken  from  thy  greedy 
heir.  When  thou  art  dead,  Torquatus,  thy  £fimily,  thine  eloquence,  and  thy  piety 
will  not  restore  thee  to  life  any  more  than  the  k>ve  of  Diana  could  briug  back 
HippolytuB  or  the  friendship  of  Theseus  Peirithous. 

DiFFUGERE  nives^  redeunt  jam  gramina  campis 

Arboribusque  comae ; 
Mutat  terra  vices  et  decrescentia  ripas 

Flumina  praetereunt ; 
Gratia  cum  Nymphis  geminisque  sororibus  audet     5 

Ducere  nuda  choros. 
Immortalia  ne  speres  monet  annus  et  ahnum 

Quae  rapit  hora  diem. 
Frigora  mitescunt  Zephyris,  ver  proterit  aestas 

Interitura  simul  10 

Pomifer  Auctumnus  fruges  effiiderit^  et  mox 

Bruma  recurrit  iners. 
Damna  tamen  celeres  reparant  caelestia  lunae : 

Nos  ubi  decidimus 
Quo  pius  Aeneas  quo  dives  Tullus  et  Ancus  15 

Pulvis  et  umbra  sumus. 

8.    Mutat — viees]    Tlus   is   no    more  first  melting  of  the  snow,  had  subsided 

than  '  subit  vioee.'    *  Vices '  is  what  is  and  no  long^  overflowed  their  banks  but 

termed  a  cognate  accusative.    I  do  not  flowed  quietly  between  them.    See  C.  iv. 

know  why  Forcell.  should  have  suppoeed  12.  3.    Bespecting  the  Graoes,  see  C.  i. 

*  decrescentia '  meant  '  valde  cresoentia :'  4.  6 ;  30.  6  n. 

I  flnd  the  same  interpretation  in  a  note        [7.  almum — eUem']    *  Alme   Sol,'  C.  S. 

in  Bond's  varionnn  edition,   but  whose  v.  9,  and  the  note. — '  proterit :'  comp.  C 

it  is  does  not  appear.    The  meaning  is  iii.  6.  84. — 'iners:'  C.  ii.  9.  5.1 
peifectly  clear, — that  the  streams  lately        13,  Damna  —  caelestia']    I     do     not 

swollen  by  the  winter  rains  or  by  the  agreo  with  Orelli  in  rderrmg  these  worda 
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Quis  scit  an  adjiciant  hodiemae  crastina  summae 

Tempora  di  Buperi  ? 
Cimcta  manus  avidas  fugient  heredis  amico 

Quae  dederis  animo.  20 
Cum  semel  occideris  et  de  te  splendida  Minos 

Fecerit  arbitria^ 

Non^  Torquate^  genus^  non  te  facundia^  non  te 

Bestituet  pietas ; 

Infemis  neque  enim  tenebris  Diana  pudicum  25 

Liberat  Hippoljtum, 
Nec  Lethaea  valet  Theseus  abrumpere  caro 

Vincula  Pirithoo. 

to  the  changes  of  tbe  xnooii.    *  Tamen '  For  '  sammae '  there  are  MSS.,  and  among 

showB  that  the  change^  and  deteriorationB  others  the  Bhmdinian  above  mentioned, 

of  the  weather  and  seasons  are  intended,  which  rcad  '  vitae/  which  al«o  appears  in 

and 'celereslnnae^arethequick-revolving  Ven.  1483,   but  it  is  only  a  glosB.    No 

monthi.    So  Lncan  (viii.  468) :  oopyist  wonld  have  invented  '  snmmae.' 

« noctique  rependit  '  Amico  animo  dare '  seems  to  be  a  literal 

Lox  minor  hibemae  vemi  solatia  damni."  version  of  ^(Ap  ^rvxf  xapiC^(r9M.    Simo- 

16.  pi%9  Aeneat]    Here  OrelK  again  ^^^  ^y^— 

deserta  his  Beme  MS.,  which  reads  with  .            .     . 

many  others  'pius.'    AU  the  editors  tiU  ^      ^    ^'T' rr^'^  *.^  ^  ^^^ 

Bentiey  had  that  word.    His  reasons  for  ^XP  t«k  iyado»!;  rAjdi  x^^i^^^yos. 

adopting  'pater'  are,  first  the  authority  (^  ^^^K  sub  fin.) 

of    better   MSS.,    especially    the    oldest  _,         i    j.j  n    fm.-     •                       i 

Blandinian,  and,  seoondly,  that  'pietas'  21.  jptoKf«2a]    This   is    an    unusual 

occors  below  (v.  24),  an  argument  that  is  ^^^^^  (f  .f**^^  a  meanmg.    Porcell.  mter- 

not  worth  much,  and  would  mther  tell  P^*«  ^^     praecUram  et  aequam  senten- 

the  other  way,  if  any  thing.    Neither  do  J"™  et  probatam  omnibus,"  and  I  do  not 

I  think  OrelU's  notion,  that  'pius'  and  !™«1^  that  there  is  any  forther  meaning 

•divee'  would  sound  too  much  like  oppo-  i?  ^^«  ^^\  ^^  ""^  have  reference  to 

sition,  as  if  Aeneas  were  poor  and  Tullus  tt»e  august  character  of  the  tnbunal.  as 

rich,  of  any  weight.    Bentley  proposes  to  «!  n^^ff''         «  „         i.i.    o     i    i        j 

change  '  dives'  kito  '  pauper,^  beciuse  the  ^5.]  Ho«ce  foUows  the  Greek  lecend 

k^  of  old  were  po^.    But  he  has  no  ^Vf^^^K  I>i^  «nd  Hippolytus.    Dvid 

authority,  and  Horace's  purpose    is    to  i^^*\r- ,^^  ^'^  "t       ^}'?  i^^T 

show  thit  no  means  are  sufflcie^to  bring  ^°»  *}jf  ^f  ^/  being  brought  to  life  by 

back  the  dead,  not  piety,  nor  wealth.  ncJ  ^^  ^^Jl  «^  AesCTOapius.    See  also  Aen. 

power.   Ihaveonthlsaiumptionadopted  I?'  ^^   «^S-  v.^L  ^^''''.w  1..f 

'>ius'a8havingmoremeaningl»erethan  T"^"^  x^^   his    fhend   is    that    both 

•^r.'    rRitte?ha8'pater.'  Ite  also  has  ^*^\°?  ^^  consigned  to  their  pumsh. 

•  SuUus,  dlves  et  Ancur  and  he  refers  to  ???*iiTiu^''  Henmles  went  down  and 

Ciocio,  de  R.  P.  ii.  18,  in  proof  of  Ancus  J?^*^  1^^^  leaving  Peinthous  to 

being  rich.]    There  is  a  simUar  verse  in  ^^,  ^*^V  \  ^  T^  ^  "^^Xy  *^"'  ^''"^'^ 

jlT®  •  g  27  • ^°*  "®     ®  legend  Horaoe  foUows :  it  may 

pp.  •    *       •                                      .0.    j.  be  understoc^  that  Theseus  pleaded  for 

"  Lre  tamen^  restat  Numa  quo  devemt  et  peirfthous  when  he  was  himself  retuming, 

^^«'^-  but  faUed  to  obtain  his  release.    DiUenbr. 

17.  QitU  seiQ  This  may  or  may  not  be  Bupposes  Horace  to  have  foUowed  some 
imitotedftom  Euripide8(Alc.  783):—  different  legend  or  to  have  altored  the 

ohic  tari  Btnrrwy  i<ms  i^eirltrTareu  oommon  one  himself. 
r^v  oBpiov  fi4Wov<rw  c{  j8ii6<rrraf« 
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CARMBN  VIII. 

AU  that  iB  known  of  C.  Marcins  Cenfloriniis,  the  penon  to  whom  thiB  ode  is  ad- 
dressed,  may  be  found  in  Smith'8  Dict.  Biog.  (Censorinns,  6).  He  was  a  man  of  birth 
and  edncation,  and  mnch  beloved,  aooording  to  Velleins  (ii.  102),  who  says  of  bis 
death,  "  Graviter  tnlit  civitas."  Horace  pays  him  the  compliment  of  believing  that 
he  wonld  esteem  an  ode  of  his  more  highly  than  any  costly  giffcs  he  could  offer  in 
acoordanoe  with  the  oommon  practice  among  friends  of  making  each  other  presents 
(strenae)  on  new-year^s  day  and  other  festivals.  We  have  no  means  of  determining 
when  the  ode  was  written.    But  see  C.  iy.  6,  Introdnction. 

ARGUMENT. 

If  I  were  rich  in  statnes  and  pictnres,  I  would  give  such  to  my  friends,  and  the  best 
to  thee,  Censorinus.  But  I  have  none,  aiid  thou  desirest  not  these.  What  I  have 
I  offer, — verses  in  which  thou  delightest.  No  monuments  of  marble,  not  their 
own  mighty  deeds  oould  ennoble  the  Scipiones  like  Ennius'  verses.  Thine  own 
virtues  must  remain  obecnre  but  for  the  muse.  What  would  Aeacus  or  Bomulns 
have  been  without  her  P  She  raises  men  to  the  skies,  as  she  did  Hercules,  tbe 
Tyndaridae,  and  Liber. 

DoNAREH  pateras  grataque  commoduB^ 

Censorine^  meis  aera  sodalibus, 

Donarem  tripodas^  praemia  fortium 

Graiorum^  neque  tu  pessima  munerum 

Ferres^  divite  me  scilicet  artium  5 

Quas  aut  Parrhasius  protulit  aut  Scopas^ 

Hic  saxo^  liquidis  ille  coloribus 

Sollers  nunc  hominem  ponere^  nunc  deum. 

Sed  non  faaec  mifai  vis^  non  tibi  talium 

Res  est  aut  animus  deliciarum  egens.  lo 

Gaudes  carminibus ;  carmina  possumus 

Donare  et  pretium  dicere  muneri. 

1.  eommodus]   Liberally.   "  Miscentur  Ovid  (A.  A.  iii.  401)  :  "  Si  Venerem  Cous 

eyathia  pocnla  commodis "  (C.  iii.  19. 12).  nusquam  posuisset  Apelles."     S^  A.  P. 

6.  artUun]  *  Artes '  as  '  works  of  art '  84 :  "  Quia  ponere  totum  Nesciet."   ['  Sol- 

oecurs  in  the  same  sense  Epp.  i.  6.  17  :  lers  ponere :    see  C.  i.  1. 18  n.] 

**  Marmor  vetus  aeraqne  et  artes  Suspice."  [6.    Parrhasitu  —  Scopa^']      AU  the 

Also  in  Cic  (de  Legg.  ii.  2),  **  antiquorum  passages  about  Parrhasius,  a  painter  and 

artibns;"    and    in   Yirg.  (Aen.  v.  859),  contemporary  of  Zeuxis,  and  Soopas,   a 

**  clipeum  —  Didymaonis    artes."      This  sculptor  and  contemporary  of  Pkvxiteles, 

senseof  'proferre,'  to  prodnoe  as  we  say  are  coUected  by  SiUig,  Catalogus  Arti- 

a  work  of  art,  is  not  given  by  Forcell.  ficum.] 

'  Ponere '  is  a  niore  oommon  word.    Per-  [9.  om]    This  means  either  I  have  not 

sius  nses  it  (L  70) : —  '  this  power,*  *  the  power  of  giving,'  or  I 

"Ecce  modo  heroas  sensus  afferre  vide-    }!f^®./^°J  'th«e  means,'  'these  thing.,' 
jjj^g  hke  •  hederae  vis,'  «c. — *  Kes :'  CensonDus 

Nugari    Bolitos    Graece,    nec    ponere    J?  J»^^  ^'''^^  ^  ^  <*«"'  >f  ^«  ^"^^ 
lucnm  'J 


Artifices,  nec  rus  satumm  landare. 


w 
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Non  incisa  notis  marmora  publicis^ 

Per  qnae  spiritus  et  vita  redit  bonis 

Post  mortem  ducibus^  non  celeres  ftigae  15 

Reiectaeque  retrorsum  Hannibalis  minae. 

Non  incendia  Karthaginis  impiae 

Ejus  qui  domita  nomen  ab  Africa 

Lucratus  rediit  clarius  indicant 

Laudes  quam  Calabrae  Pierides :  neque  20 

18.  Non  incua]  There  is  a  little  con-  manis  rebellarant."    Others  gappose  tbat 

fnsion    (which    however    ia    easily    seen  Mncendia'  does  not  oeceflsarily  mean  tbe 

throogh  by  those  who  avoid  the  commen-  baming  of  Carthage,  bnt  is  only  another 

tatorBandjndgeforthemselves^inthelines  way  of  expressing  the  oyerthrow  of  ita 

that  follow.     Horaoe  means  to  say  that  power  by  the  elder  Scipio,  or  his  baming 

the  monoments  raised  to  heroes  bv  their  of  the  fleet,  or  of  the  camp  of  Syphax. 

conntry  and  their  deeds  do  not  shed  so  Bat,  considering  the  notoriety  of  the  final 

mnch  honoor  apon   them  as  the  poef  a  destruction  of  that  city  by  fire,  this  wonld 

venea  do.     He  illostrates  the  deeds  of  only  be  charging  Horace  with  wantonly 

heroes  bv  the  exploits  of  the  Scipiones,  and  confusing  his  readers.    And  yet  it  wonld 

the  poet  8  verfles  by  the  poem  Ennins  wrote  seem  that  the  Scholiasts  and  the  older  oom- 

in  pniae  of  the  Mder.    It  is  trae  that»  if  mentators  all  anderstand  only  one  Scipio 

we  knew  nothing  of  the  destruction  of  to  be  referred  to,  and  they  mast  have  nnder- 

Cartfaflge  bnt  what  is  here  mentioned,  we  stood  the  line  therefore  in  some  way  con- 

might  sappose  that  the  person  who  de-  sistentwithsuchaninterpretation.  Itmnst 

atroyed  it  was  celebrated  by  Ennias,  and  not  be  overlooked  that  the  verse  "  Ejus, 

eonfnsion  wonld  arise.    Bat  as  we  do  not  qai,"  &c.,  applies  to  either  of  the  Scipiones. 

rappose  that  Horace  was  ignorant  that  Another  remedy  which  is  proposed  is  to 

Carthage  was  bamt  by  Scipio  Afrioanas  sappose  that  two  verses  have  been  lost  after 

Hinor,  and  that  Ennios  died  many  years  theseventeenth,whichwoaldhaveexplained 

before  that  event,  so  neither  wonld  Horace  its  meaning ;  the  groond  of  which  hypo- 

aflsame   sach    ignornnce    in  his  readers.  thesisis,thatodesmthismeasare,ofwhich 

When  he  says  that  the  defeat  of  Hannibal  however  there  are  bat  two  others  (C.  i.  I, 

by  the  elder  Scipio  and  the  destraction  of  and  iii.  30),  are  so  written  as  to  be  capable 

Carthage  by  tbe  yoanger,  do  not  hold  np  of  division  into  stanzas  of  fonr  lines  each, 

their  name  more  nobly  than  the  mnse  of  and  this  ode  wants  two  verses  to  maJke  it 

CaUibria,  who  does  not  sapplv  in  his  own  meet  that  mle.    Bat  the  mle  is  arbitrary, 

mind"whichwasemployedinaoinghonour  and  a  precarions  foandation  for  sach  an 

to  the  elder "?    Jf,  as  Bentley  says,  every  assnmption  as  the  loss  of  two  verses,  of 

bov  of  ten  years  old  knows  as  much  as  which  no  traces  are  fonnd  in  the  oldest 

this,  so  mnch  the  less  obscurity  is  there  in  MSS.  and  commentators.    On  the  whole  I 

the  sentence.    He  proposes  to  roend  it  by  see  no  sufficient  objection  to  the  verse  to 

omitting  altogether  the  seventeenth  verse,  reqnire  its  being  omitted  or  branded  with 

which,  he  says,  halts  in  the  metre  and  asterisks,  even  though  Bnttmann  thiuks  it 

confosestheaathor^smeaning.  Theremedy  ^arious    (Mythologus,    vol.    ii.   append. 

18  simple ;  bat  the  MSS.  we  possess  or  have  Horaz  und  nicht-Horaz^.  But  his  objection 

any  reoord  of  all  contain  that  verse.    The  is  fonnded  on  the  rhytnm,  which  I  hardly 

other  remedies  proposed  are  to  change  think  can  be  admitted  as  snfficient.    Bax- 

'  inoendia'  into  some  word  which  shall  not  ter^s  note  is  more  sensible  than  his  notes 

be  inapplicable  to  the  oonquests  of  the  elder  usually  are :  "  Nollem  Bentleius  ita  se  tur- 

Scipio,  and  Cunningham  has  supposed  'im-  baret  quod   Horatius  Scipionum  acta  in 

pendia'  to  be  the  word,  Doering  '  stipen-  unum  fere  coegerit  poetici  compendii  stu- 

dia,'  Hermann  '  dispencUa,'  none  of  which  diosus.    Certe  vel  summis  poetis  cjusmodi 

are  satisfiictory.    That  no  word  short  of  hfurropricla  leve  admodum  est  crimen." 

destraction  (implying  therefore  that  the  16.fua(ie]  Hannibars  hasty  departnre 

younger  Scipio  is  meant)  existed  in  the  from  Italy  at  the  summons  of  the  Cartha- 

oopies  of  one  of  the  Scholiasts  (Comm.  ginian  senate. 

Craq.)  may  be  inferred  from  his  note,  18.  nomen  ah  Africa  lueratus]  If  the 

"  quia  contra  foedus  juramento  violato  Ko-  disputed  versc  preceding  this  is  alfowed  to 
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Si  chartae  sileant  quod  bene  feceris 

Mereedem  tuleris.     Quid  foret  Iliae 

Mavortisque  puer  si  taciturnitas 

Obstaret  meritis  invida  Ilomuli  ? 

Ereptum  Stjgiis  fluctibus  Aeacum  25 

Virtus  et  favor  et  lingua  potentium 

Yatum  divitibus  consecrat  insulis. 

Dignum  laude  virum  Musa  vetat  mori : 

Caelo  Musa  beat.     Sic  Jovis  interest 

Optatis  epulis  impiger  Hercules^  30 

Clarum  Tyndaridae  sidus  ab  infimis 

Quassas  eripiunt  aequoribus  rates^ 

Ornatus  viridi  tempora  pampino 

Liber  vota  bonos  ducit  ad  ezitus. 


8tand,  tbese  words  refer  to  Scipio  AfTicanos  taken  like  'lingna'  as  belonging  to  'poten- 

Minor;  and  thattheydosomaybeinferFed  tium  yatnm'  so  that  'virtus'  is  'vis  in- 

trom  S.  ii.  1.  65,  where  he  is  mentioned  in  genii,  facultas  poetica.'    I  rather  think  the 

the  same  way  as  the  man  meaning  is  that,  though  Aeacus  was  vir- 

« -^jj  tuous  (and  he  was  much  celebrated  for  his 

Duxit  ab  oppresaa  moritum  Carthagine  Jn«tioe),  his  virtue  would  not  have  raised 

nomen."  *"™  ^  ^*^®  me»  but  for  the  appUuse  won 

him  by  the  poets;  the  causes  therefore  are 

20.  Calahrae  Pierides']    The  muse  of  his  virtue  and  the  public  esteem  (favor), 

Calabria,  i.  e.  of  Ennius,  who  was  bom  at  and  the  poefs  praise  that  made  his  virtu» 

Rudiae,  a  Calabrian  town.    He  wrote,  as  known.    The  other  heroes  are  thoise  men- 

observed  above,  a  poem  on  the  elder  Scipio.  tioned  in  a  former  ode  (iii.  8).    Concem- 

26.  Aeacum]  The  praises  of  Aeacus  and  ing  the  '  divites  insulae,'  see  Epod.  xvi.  42. 

his  family  are  firequent  in  Findar,  particu-  The  last  line  is  only  a  way  of  expressing 

fairly  in  connexion  with  the  iskmd  of  Aegina  the  apotheosis  of  Liber. — Hermann  has  re- 

(Pyth.  viii.  21  sqq.  Nem.  iii.  28.  Isthm.  vii.  constracted  this  ode  with  more  even  than 

23,  &c.).    <  Virtus  et  favor'  are  generally  his  usual  boldness.   (See  Orelli's  Excursus.) 


CARMEN  IX. 

A.u.c.  737  (?). 

It  is  sing^ular  that  the  ode  which  of  all  others  dwells  most  on  the  moral  virtues  of  the 
person  addressed  should  be  written  to  one  whose  moral  character  has  been  so  much 
blackened  as  that  of  M.  Lollius.  The  integrity  which  Horace  so  highly  commends  is 
that  particular  virtue  in  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  historian  VeilduB 
(ii.  97.  102),  and  of  Pliny  (N.  H.  ix.  c.  35),  and  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  (Tac.  Ann.  iii. 
48),  he  was  most  wanting.  But  he  was  a  personal  enemy  of  the  emperor,  and  Velleius  was 
Tiberiiis'  worst  flatterer.  Pliny  wrote  what  be  heard,  and  this  would  come  down  through 
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the  medium  of  statements  made  at  a  time  when  every  one  was  ready  to  abnse  the  most 
virtnons  who  were  out  of  coart  favonr.  LoUiuB,  as  we  have  seen  (C.  iv.  2,  Int.),  was 
defeated  A.u.0. 738  by  the  Sigambri,  but  he  retained  his  g^reat  influenee  with  Augustus, 
whom  it  was  not  easy,  we  may  believe,  to  impose  upon.  At  any  rate,  if  he  was  hypo- 
crite  enough  to  deoeive  Augustus,  Horace  may  be  excnsed  for  assigning  to  him  excel- 
lendes  he  did  not  possess.  The  date  of  the  ode  is  not  at  all  certain.  The  defeat  of 
Lollios,  which  caused  a  great  deal  of  alarm  at  Borne»  very  probably  raised  many  voices 
against  him,  and  gave  an  advantage  to  his  enemies ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Uonice  wrote  this  ode  to  meet  their  attacks,  and  to  console  him  under  his  defeat.  The 
confident  tone  that  runs  throngh  it  brings  the  ode  under  the  remark  made  in  the 
introduction  to  Ode  6  of  this  book. 

ARGUMENT. 

Think  not  that  my  verses  will  die :  though  Homer  stands  first  among  poets,  Pindar, 
Simonides,  Alcaeus,  Stedchoms,  Anacreon,  Sappho, — these  all  survive.  Helen  was 
not  the  first  woman  that  loved ;  nor  Hium  the  only  city  that  has  been  sacked;  nor 
the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  all  that  have  fought ;  but  the  rest  have  been  forgotten,  be- 
cause  they  have  no  poet  to  sing  of  them.  Bnried  virtue  is  little  better  than  bnried 
dnhiefls.  I  will  not  therefore  let  thy  labours  pass  unsung,  LoUius,  thy  sagacity  and 
uprightness,  thy  mind  free  from  avarice  and  secore  from  cormption.  It  is  not  the 
poflseBSor  of  riches  that  is  wealthy,  but  the  man  who  knows  how  to  use  the  gifts  of 
Heaven  and  to  endure  poverty,  who  hates  corraption,  and  is  ready  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  country  or  his  irieudB. 

Nb  forte  credas  interitura  quae 
Longe  sonantem  natus  ad  Aufidum 
Non  ante  vulgatas  per  artes 
Yerba  loquor  socianda  chordis^ 
Non  si  priores  Maeonius  tenet  5 

Sedes  Homerus  Pindaricae  latent 
Ceaeque  et  Alcaei  minaces 

StesichoriquegravesCamenae; 
Nec  si  quid  olim  lusit  Anacreon 
Delevit  aetas ;  spirat  adhuc  amor  lo 

Vivuntque  commissi  calores 
Aeoliae  fidibus  puellae. 

1.  Ne  forW]  "Ne  circumflexe  pronun-  his  native  town,  was  flfteen  miles  sonth  of 

tiandum  est»  t.  e,  ne  credideris."  This  note  that  river,  on  that  branch  of  the  Via  Appia 

of  the  Scholiast  is,  I  believe,  incorrect  which  leads  from  Beneventnm  to  Taren- 

(thoogh  Jani  says  it  is  ^'simplicior  et  pro-  tum.    As  to  <ne,*  see  S.  ii.  1.  80  n. 

babilior  ratio"),  and  so  at  any  rate  is  Bax-  [7.  Ceaeque']  Tbe  poeras  of  Simonides  of 

ter^s  condusion,  **  Forte  igitur  «-Ae#r^(iet."  Ceos.   The  poems  of  the  Aeolian  girl,  Sap- 

The  sentenoe  I  think  is :  **  Lest  perchance  pho,  were  still  extant.] 

Tou  ahould  suppose — ^iememberthatevenif  8.  SUeichorique  ffraves  Camenae']  The 

Homer  stands  first  Pindar  is  not  forgotten."  muse  of  Stesichoras  is  called  '  gravis  ^  as  he 

8o  Lamb.,  Cruquins,  Heins.,  Benttey,  and  ehose  for  his  subjects  prindpally  those 

most  modem  editors.    If,  as  OreUi  truly  which  belonged  to  Epic  poetry,  as  wars 

says,  Horace  feeb  a  prido  in  referriiig  to  his  and  heroes  and  so  forth.    "  Magnae,  pro- 

native  stream,  why  does  he  object  to  the  fnndae ;  nam  et  ipse  beUomm  scriptor,''  is 

explanation  I  have  given  as  tbe  most  ob-  the  Scholiasfs  expUnation  of  the  word. 

yioos  of  C.  iii.  80. 10  f    Thongh  Horaoe  [<  Stesichorive,'  Ritter.] 

says  he  was  bom  near  the  Aufldns,  Venusia,  * 

11 
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Non  sola  comptos  arsit  adulteri 
Crines  et  aurum  vestibus  illitum 

Mirata  regalesque  cultus  15 

£t  comites  Helen^  Lacaena^ 
Primusve  Teucer  tela  Cydonio 
Direxit  arcu ;  non  semel  Ilios 
Vexata ;  non  pugnavit  ingens 

Idomeneus  Sthenelusve  solus  20 

Dicenda  Musis  proelia ;  non  ferox 
Hector  vel  acer  Deiphobus  gpraves 
Excepit  ictus  pro  pudicis 

Conjugibus  puerisque  primus. 
Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona  25 

Multi ;  sed  omnes  illacrumabiles 
Urgentur  ignotique  longa 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro. 
Paullum  sepultae  distat  inertiae 
Celata  virtus.     Non  ego  te  meis  30 

Chartis  inomatum  silebo, 
Totve  tuos  patiar  labores 

13.   arsW]    ThiB   goverDB   'crines'   as        27.  Urffentur]  So  C.  i.  24.  5:  "Ergo 

*  mirata'  governs  the  other  accuaatiyes.  Qnintiliiim  perpetuns  sopor  Urg^t?"    '  II- 

See  C.  ii.  4.  7  n.    ['  Hlitnm/  *  intextum/  lacrumabilis'   is  used  in  an  active  sense 

Bitter.]    Laodamia  writes  thus  to  her  hus-  C.  ii.  14.  6.  See  C.  i.  8.  22  n.    The  idcA 

band  of  the  charms  by  which  Helen  waa  oomes  from  Pindar  (Nem.  vii.  12  sqq.) : — 

"^^^  •""  al  fAryd\eu  y^  iXKoi 

'*  Venerat  (Paris)  ut  fama  est  multo  specta-        vK&rov  iroXbir  0/ia^«v  Ixovrt  Miitvai. 

Qd^'P  ^r,^  c^  ferret    ^;,^^,,^^^^^^ 

Hu£tevicU«.co„«>»Led.eag«nel.  rpSiid^S.^^f^hrn^aSffl 

SusDieor-  haec  Danais  noBse  nocere  one  is  on  a  par  with  the  other  as  far  as  in- 

Duto  foTHer  ^^7  1!^^  ^"^^^^  "  concemed,  for  neither  exercises 

^  k     •        •      •       ^H')>  anyinfluence  at  all;  and  as&rashisrepu- 

and  Hecuba  upbraids  Helen  with  the  same  tation  g^oes,  a  man  may  as  well  be  buried 

weakness  (Eur.  Tro.  987) :—  in  stnpidity  as  have  his  virtues  bnriod  in 

liy  ob^h,  vTos  KdXKos  iKirp^4araTos,  ^*^**^*^/     " ^  T"  '^**  ^Hw^^^^' 

6  chs  «•  tUy  yiv  vovs  iiroi^v  K^irpi,—  "?^  "  ^^JST  *^"Li"!S\v*^^  ^!5^^  ^ 

ty  y  •2cri8oDcr«  fiapfidpois  iaHi/^i  ^?"V  T^ft^*^"  ^  ^  ^'^^f  ®*«^ 

-./Aii^iS  «••  x»iA^n\J 2tIiAiu,^Aiim7H^^iu»,  (BocL  xli.  15)  have  some  resemblance  to 

17.  tela  Chfdomo]  Tenoer  is  deecribed  together,  though  I  do  not  remember  wbere. 

by  Homer  aa  Apiaros  *Axa<«v  ro^oa^yfi  Bnt  the  sentiment  is  not  the  same.    Anj 

(u.  xiii.  318).     Cydonia  was  a  town  of  English  reader  will  remember  Gray^s  linea 

Crete,    and    the    Cii)tans   wei«    fiunons  in  bis  Church-yard  Elegy  that  correspoDd 

archers.    (Viig.  Ecl.  x.  59.)  moet  doeely  to  Horace  8.     Bentley  has 

[18.  IUO0  vexaia]  This  feminine  form  fumished  woric  for  the  critacs  by  d^ecting 

occurs  also  in  Homer,  *l\ios  Ip^,  II.  vi.  to  the  common  reading  and  proposing  '  tn« 

448.]  ertia'  (the  ablative),  as  if  Horace  meant 
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Impune^  LoUi,  carpere  lividas 
Obliviones.     Est  animus  tibi 

Berumque  prudens  et  secundis  35 

Temporibus  dubiisque  rectus, 
Vindex  avarae  fraudis^  et  abstinens 
Ducentis  ad  se  cuncta  pecuniae^ 
Consulque  non  unius  anni 

Sed  quoties  bonus  atque  fidus  40 

Judex  honestum  praetulit  utili^ 
Rejecit  alto  dona  nocentium 
Vultu,  per  obstantes  catervas 
Explicuit  sua  victor  arma. 

'inertia  celata/  hidden  through  the  neglect  "  Quisquis  eomposito  serenns  aevo 

of  the  poets.    Bat  the  text  is  much  hetter  Fatum  sub  pedibus  dedit  superbum ; 

as  it  stands  on  the  authority  of  all  the  MSS.  Fortunamque  tuws  utramque  rectus 

31.  silebo']  Many  MSS.  and  editors  hare  Invictum  potuit  tenere  vultum." 
'dleri,'  but  'silebo'  is  equally  well  snp- 

ported  and  is  better  I  think.    SoC.  i.  12.  See  also  Ennius,  quoted  by  Ciccro  (de  Se- 

21 :  "  Neque  te  silebo,  Liber."  [Eeller  has  nect.  c.  6) :   '*  Quo  vobis  mcntes,  rectae 

*  sileri.']     Bentley  takes  more  credit  than  quae  stare  solebant  Ant^ac,  demeutes  sese 

he   is  entitled  to  for  restoring  '  silebo/  flexere  viai  ?" 

fiince  Lambinus  and  most  of  the  earlier  37.   abstinen» — pecuniae]    For  similar 

fiditors  have  it.  His  arguments  in  support  of  Oraecisms  see  C.  ii.  9. 17  n. 

it  have  no  weight,  and  he  is  wrong  in  sup-  39.  Consu^ue  non  uniiuanni]  CompAre 

posing  /sileri'  to  bave  been  a  late  inter-  C.  iii.  2. 19.   LoUius  was  consul  a.xt.o.733, 

polation,  fbr  Ci*uquius'  commentator,  who-  but  Uorace  says  that  an  upright  judez  ia 

ever  hc  may  have  been,  had  that  word  always  on  a  level  with  the  highest  magis- 

befbre  him  when  he  wrote  thus :  "  Non  ego  trates,  and  such  ever  was  LoUius,  besieged 

iez  non  patiar  tuam  virtatem  dlcntio  ob-  like  others  with  temptations  to  corruption, 

BCnraii."  but  resisting  tbem  all,  and  so  overcoming 

32.  Totve  tuoe  p<Uiar  Idbores']  Tliese  the  enemies  who  encompassed  him,  and  de- 
lines  seem  to  have  referenoe  to  the  unpopu-  livering  himself  by  his  virtue  from  their 
hirity  of  LoUius  in  ctmnezion  with  his  calumnies.  This  1  take  to  be  the  meaning 
defeat»  which  appeais  to  be  alluded  to  in  of  '  obstantes  catervas,'  &c.,  though  these 
the  word  '  dubiis '  below.  He  may  also  two  stanzas  are  not  free  from  obscurity. 
have  been  the  object  of  slander  in  respect  Doering  thinks  LoUius  was  consul  when 
to  his  personal  character,  which  Horace  this  was  written.  Objections  have  been 
here  warmly  defiands.  There  seems  to  be  raised  to  the  constmction  of  ^e  sentence, 
no  other  wav  of  acconnting  for  the  eamest-  by  which  '  oonsul'  is  referred  back  to  '  ani* 
ncss  with  which  he  dechires  his  innocence  mus,'  which  is  mere  trifling.  His  heart 
of  theyioeof  avarioe,  for  instance,  tfaan  to  was  tbe  heart  of  a  consul,  which  could 
snppose  that  fault  had  been  laid  to  his  hardly  have  been  expressed  niore  plainly 
cfaarge,  as  it  was  so  freely  after  his  death.  than  it  is  here.   Lambinus,  Cruquius,  Bent- 

34.  JEiit  aiUnrne  Ubi]  *  Berum  prudentia'  ley,  and  others,  adopt  *  et'  afber  '  utiU'  and 

18  a  knowledgeL  of  the  workl.    The  Scho-  '  vuitu.'    OreUi  says  that  all  the  ezisting 

liaats  caU  it  'phUosophia,'  and  so  it  is,  of  MSS.  except  one  omit  tbe  oonjunction,  and 

the  rarest  sort,  the  philosophy  of  common  he  does  so.    '  EzpUcuit'  is  not  easy  to 

sense  and  observation.    "  Cato  multarum  render  so  as  at  once  to  satisfy  the  etymo- 

remm  usum  habebat"  (Cic.  de  Am.  c.  2)  logy  and  the  sense.     '  Exprompsit,'  '  ezpe- 

ezpresses  the  same  kind  of  ezperience.  divit,'  are  the  equivalents  supplied  by  the 

'Bectus'  meaas  'erect,'  not  stooping  or  commentators.    "  Per  medios  hostes  victor 

bowed  down,  as  "Fana  deos  habuere  rec-  evasit"  (Landinus).    That  it  should  be  a 

toe"  (C.  iv.  4.  48).    Fea  quotes  Boethius  matter  of  great  inerit  and  difficulty  to 

(de  Cons.  i.  4) : —  maintain  the  cfaaracter  of  an  uncormpt 

K   2 
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Non  possidentem  multa  vocaveris  4S 

Recte  beatum :  rectius  oceupat 
Nomen  beati  qui  deorum 
Muneribus  sapienter  uti 
Duramque  callet  pauperiem  pati^ 
Pejusque  leto  flag^tium  timet^  50 

Non  ille  pro  caris  amicis 
Aut  patria  timidus  perire. 

jndeK  doei  not  say  much  for  the  honesty  Jn^ces  Selecti,  so  I  think  they  mav  ex- 

of  thoM  who  exerciaed  the  functions  of  preu  his  resiBtance  to  the  assaidtB  of  bri- 

juron.    rif  the  wordi  'explicoit/  Ac.,  re-  bery  as  well  aa  to  the  enemiea  of  Bome. — 

fer  to  Lollins  as  a  general,  their  place  in  '  Beatam/  '  rich/] 

the  stanza  ia  not  well  chosen.    If  they        bl.Nonille — ^tmi<£i»]  Hefearsdiagrace 

Bignify  the  snccessAil  resistance  of  LoUinB,  worse  than  death, — not  fearful  he  to  die 

both  to  foreign  enemies  and  domestic  cor-  for  his  country,  t.  e.  but  he  is  not  fearful. 

ruption,  as  I  believe  they  do,  Horace  may  No  difficulty  need  have  been  raised  on  the 

be  blamed  for  nsing  an  expression,  which  substitution  of  'timidus'  for  'timebit/  but 

literally  applies  only  to  war.    But  as  I  do  some  MSS.  have  '  peribit.'    See  C.  iii.  19. 

not  think  that  these  words  signify  only  his  2 :  "  Codrus  pro  patria  non  timidus  mori ;" 

freedom  f^m  cormption  as  one  of  the  and  C.  iii.  2. 18  n. 


CAEMEN  X. 

That  this  Lignrinns  is  a  merely  poeUcal  personage  I  have  not  the  remotest  doubt» 
no  more  than  that  Horace  composed  the  ode  with  a  Greek  original  before  him  or  in 
his  mind.  The  flbsurdities  which  any  other  view  of  the  case  involves  are  nnmberleM. 
The  ode  may  have  been  written  at  any  time.  There  is  nothing  to  fix  the  date  of  its 
eompositioB,  for  the  fact  of  the  same  name  occurring  in  the  first  ode  of  this  book, 
merely  for  the  pnrpose  of  poetical  omament,  proves  nothing  at  all.  It  reads  more  like 
an  early  compontion  than  a  late  one. 

▲BGUMENT. 

Cmel  and  lovely  boy ;  wfaen  the  dewn  shall  have  passed  npon  thy  dieek,  and  thy 
flowing  locks  have  fallen,  and  thy  soft  oomplexion  vanished,  thon  shalt  look  in  the 
f^Bu,  and  say,  "  Why  did  I  not,  as  aTboy,  feel  as  I  do  now,  or  why  with  these  foel- 
ings  have  I  not  the  beanty  I  had  then  ?" 

O  CBUDELis  adhuc  et  Veneris  muneribus  potens^ 
Insperata  tuae  cum  veniet.pluma  superbiae^ 
Et  quae  jiunc  humeris  involitant  deciderint  comae, 
Nunc  et  qui  color  est  puniceae  flore  prior  rosae 

2.  pUtma]    This  word  corresponds  so  my  opinion.     The  word  is  nowbere  else 

exactly  to  the  Greek  wtIkop,  nsed  in  the  used  in  this  sense,  which  led  Bentl^  into 

sense  of  the  early  down  npon  a  bo/s  eheek,  Bubstitnting  'bmma,'  and  MarUand  (Ordl. 

that  it  stamps  the  ode  as  an  imitation,  in  V.  L.)  'mga,'  and  some  one  else  'poena,' 
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Mutatus  Ligurinum  in  faciem  verterit  hispidam,      5 
Diees  heu  quotiens  te  speculo  videris  alterum : 
Quae  mens  est  hodie^  cur  eadem  non  puero  fuit  ? 
Vel  cur  his  animis  incolumes  non  redeunt  genae  ? 

'  umbni,'  &c.    '^AvrtXor  was  a  name  given  Ecl.  ii.  25),  which  Bentley  quotea,  Jani 

by  the  Greeks  to  beordless  boyS'.     Boys'  sajB  *apte.'    'Alternm'  is  nowhere  else 

bair  was  allowed  to  grow  till  they  assumed  used  exactly  in  this  sense,  '  mutatum,'  and, 

the  '  toga  virilis,'  wben  it  was  cut  off,  as  though  the  word  admits  of  that  use,  it  is 

observed  on  C.  ii.  5  24.    The  feathers  of  a  so  like  the  Oreek   trfpoy,  which  is  fire- 

bird  are  as  g^ood  a  likeueas  to  the  down  on  quently  so  used,  that  I  think  it  is  a  trans- 

ayoungcheekaswool,ih>mwhich  'Unugo'  lation  of  that  word.    'Heu'  is  an  exchi- 

is  derived.     ['Superbiae'   is  the  dative  raationof  thepoet,  notof  Ligurinus.  What 

case.]     Bentley  aUo  changes  Ligurinum  foUows  is  ea  lilce  two  lines  in  Tereuce  (Hec. 

into    Ligurine,  after  two  of  Torrentius'  i.  1. 17),  that  Cruquius'  Scholiast  says  it 

MSS.,  80  that '  verterit'  would  be  equivalent  is  taken  from  them : — 

to  'verteritse.'    But  the  otW  reading  U  u^^^  ^^  miseram!  cup  non  aut  istaec 

more    forcible    and    reproachfal,   thouffh  ^'{^j 

Bentley  «innot  see  that  it  is  Latin.    'In  ^^tas  et  forma  est  aut  tibi  haec  sen- 

Bpeculo    is  the-  reading  of  some  MSS.  and  tentia  ?" 

editions.    But  '  in'  is  not  wanted  and  in- 

lures  the  rhythm.    '  Speculo,  without '  in'  Bespecting  the  mirrors  of  the  Romans, 

18  the  abUtive  of  the  instrument.    There  which  at  this  time  were  onlv  of  metal,  glass 

18  clearly  no  anakgy  between  this  expres-  mirrors  having  been  introduced  later,  and 

sion  and  "  nuper  me  in  littore  vidi,"  '  I  then  of  an  inferior  quality,  see  Dict.  Ant. 

■aw  myself  when  I  was  on  the  shore '  (Virg.  art. '  Speculum.' 
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There  wiU  be  fbund  in  this  and  in  the  only  other  two  Sapphic  odes  contained  in  this 
book  more  deviations,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  four  to  one,  trom  the  caesural  arrange- 
ment  observed  in  the  iirst  three  books  than  in  all  the  odes  of  thosebooks  put  together. 
From  this  and  other  intemal  evidence  it  has  been  argued  that  this  ode  is  a  late  one,  bnt 
I  think  the  arguments  are  inconclusive.  It  is  true  that  Horace  addresses  Phyllis  as  his 
last  love,  but  not,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  in  the  tone  of  a  person  now  grown  old,  as  Butt- 
mann  says.  Most  men  wishing  to  |[ilease  a  woman  vow  constancy  to  her,  and  one  who 
was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  had  bcen  inconstant  to  others  would  only  be  the  more  ve- 
hement  in  professing  stedfastness  to  her  whom  he  desired  for  the  occasion  to  win.  But  I 
do  not  mean  to  express  any  decided  opinion  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  only  important 
to  bear.in  mind  that  this  book  was  published,  not  to  revive  Horace's  reputation  as  a 
writer  of  amatory  verses,  but  at  the  desire  of  the  emperor,  who  wished  tbe  praises  of  his 
stepsons  to  be  sent  forth  to  the  world,  and  his  own  with  them.  The  ode  to  Lyde,  on 
the  day  of  the  Neptunalia  (C.  iii.  28),  is  like  this  and  has  more  spirit.  It  is  not  im- 
possible  Horace  may  have  written  this  as  early  as  the  other,  but  thonght  the  other 
better,  and  that  oneof  thekind  was  enough  for  publication.  Theform  'spargier,'  which 
occurs  nowhere  elso>  iu  the  odes,  gives  this  the  appearance  of  a  different  style  of 
oomposition  from  others ;  but  whether  this  is  due  to  design  or  carelessness,  or  to  its 
being  an  early  or  late  production,  cannot  be  determined.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  as 
some  commentator  has  supposed,  that  the  ode  was  seut  to  Maeoenas  on  his  birthday, 
Hud  was  only  thrown  into  the  form  of  an  address  to  Phyllis  for  poetical  convenicnce. 
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ARGUMKNT. 

I  have  a  good  old  amphora  of  Alhan  with  ptirsley  and  ivy  to  makc  thee  a  crown,  Fhyllis ; 
silver  on  my  board,  and  an  altar  that  waits  for  the  sacrifice ;  the  slaves  are  busy,  the 
fire  is  buming,  come  and  celebrate  the  Ides  of  April,  for  it  is  Maecenas'  birthday, 
more  sacred  to  me  than  my  own.  Telephas  is  matched  already,  and  is  no  match 
for  thee.  The  fates  of  Phaethon  and  Bellerophon  teach  thec  to  beware  of  ambition. 
Come,  roy  last  love,  with  thy  sweet  voice  sing  the  ^ng  I  shall  teach  thee ;  song  shall 
drive  care  away. 

EsT  mihi  nonum  superantis  annum 
Plenus  Albani  cadus ;  est  in  horto, 
Phylli,  nectendis  apium  coronis ; 

Est  hederae  vis 
Multa^  qua  crines  religata  fulges ;  5 

Ridet  argento  domus ;  ara  castis 
Vincta  verbenis  avet  immolato 

Spargier  agno ; 
Cuncta  festinat  manus^  huc  et  illuc 
Cursitant  mixtae  pueris  puellae ;  lo 

Sordidum  ilammae  trepidant  rotantes 

Vertice  fumum. 

2.  Albanicadiui]  Thewineof  the  Alban  tali,  c.  2),  says  that  the  ancient  Romai» 

hills  was  of  the  better  kind ;  and  at  Nasi-  (majores  nostri)  observed  the  custom  of 

dienus'  snpper  it  was  offered  to  the  chief  abfltaining  from  blood  when  thcy  brought 

guest  with  Falemian  (Sat.  ii.  8. 16).  Pliny  offerings  to  their  genius  on  their  birth&y. 

(N.  H.  xiv.  c.  6)  places  it  thirdamone  the  But  it  is  clear  from  thispassage  of  Horace 

wines  of  Italy.    Juvenal  (v.  33)  speB^s  of  that,  whatever  was  the  custom  in  earlier 

Alban  wine,  and   chisses  it  with  Setian,  times,  victims  were  in  his  day  offered  on 

both  of  great  age : —  birthdays  as  w^ell  as  any  other  days.    Jn- 

Cras  bibet  Albanis  aliquid  de  montibus  ^®°*^  (^^"  84) :—  ' 

aut  de  "  Et  natalitium  cognatis  ponere  lardum 

Setinis,  cujus  patriam  titulumque  senec-  Accedente  nova  si  quam   dabat  hostia 

tus  came  ;** 


« 


Delevit  mnlto  Teterig  foligine  teetae."  ,^^  piutarch(Life  of  Romnlu^c  12)  Bpeak- 

The  rich  glutton  drank  it,  he  says,  as  a  ing  of  the  Palilia,  which  was  the  feast  of 

corrective  of  yesterday^s  debauch.  the  birthday  of  Bome,  says,  iy  ^PXV  '^>  ^' 

6.  qua  crine»  reUgata  fulge*]    '  With  ifMiaiy,  ohJi^¥  (fi^vxov  tBvov  &AA^  KoBofAv 

which,  when  yon  bind  your  hair,  you  look  ircU  iyalfioKrov  «foyro  Scij^  rn  irwrpihi  r^v 

beautiful.'  The  commentators  Iook  for  the  iir^vvfjLov  r^s  ytvicws  ioprniv  ^vxdrrtiv, 

fature  tenss,  but  Baxtcr,  uncorrected  by  which  shows  that  even  at  thc  Palilia  the 

Gesner,  says  it  is  "  enallage  t^mporis ;  ful-  practice  was  no  longer  observed  in  the  time 

ges  pro  fulgebis/'  and  some  derive '  fulges'  of  Plutarch.  There  is  no  further  authority 

from  the  form  <  fnlgo.'    It  is  obviously  the  wanted  than  this  passage  of  Horace  to  es- 

present  tensc,  and  Horace  merely  says  that  tablish  the  fact  as  regards  private  birth- 

a  wreath  of  ivy  becomes  Phyllis,  whenevcr  day  festivals :  nor  will  OreUi's  remark  be 

she  binds  hcr  brows  with  it.  admitted,  that,  though  the  passage  from 

8.  Spargier  agno"]    See    Introduction,  Varro  might  establish  the  opposite  fact  if 

sub  fin.    Kutgersius  (Ven.  Lect.  c.  ii.)  has  Horace  were  keeping  his  own  birthday,  it 

discussed  the  qnestion  whether  it  was  usual  does  not  follow  that  he  might  not  shed 

to  offer  sacrificeon  birthdays.    Varro,  ina  blood   in  celebrating  that  of  Maeoenas. 

passage  qnoted  by  Censorinns  (de  die  na-  As  to  '  Verbenis/  see  C.  i.  19. 14  n. 
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Ut  tamen  noris  quibus  advoceris 
Gaudiis^  Idus  tibi  sunt  agendae^ 
Qui  dies  mensem  Yeneris  marinae  15 

Findit  Aprilem ; 
Jure  sollemnis  mihi  sanctiorque 
Paene  natali  proprio^  quod  ex  hac 
Luce  Maecenas  meus  adfluentes 

Ordinat  annos.  20 

Telephum,  quem  tu  petis,  occupavit 
Non  tuae  sortis  juvenem  puella 
Dives  et  lasciva^  tenetque  grata 

Compede  vinctum. 
Terret  ambustus  Phaethon  avaras  25 

Spes^  et  exemplum  grave  praebet  ales 
Pegasus  terrenum  equitem  gravatus 

Bellerophontem^ 
Semper  ut  te  digna  sequare  et  ultra 
Quam  licet  sperare  nefas  putando  30 

Disparem  vites.     Age  jam^  meorum 

Finis  amorum — 


10.  CursUantmixtMpueritpuellae']  As  qnicquid  umnero  et  siiccessione  constat" 

Orelli  8ay§,  '  paellae'  is  most  rarcly  nsed  (Qesner). 

Ibr  ftmale  slaves.    The  word  in  nse  was  21.]  Telephos  is  a  fiivourite  name  with 

'ancillae.'    'Vertioe'  is  the   top  of  the  Horace.    Forwhat  reason  he  choosee  this 

flame  which  '  flickers  as  it  whirls  the  darjc  name  for  yonths  whom  maidens  vainly  love, 

smoke  on  its  crest :'  a  spiral  fiame,  termi-  does  not  appear ;    hut  such  is  the  fact. 

nating  in  a  column  of  smoke.     It  seems  as  '  Occupavit '  '  has  pre-occnpied '  (C.  ii.  12. 

if  Horace  were  writing  with  a  flre  huming  28).     [Ritter  remarks  that  this  Tclephus 

befbre  him,   and   caught  the  idea  as  he  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  Telephus  (Heli- 

wrote.    Bentle^  dislikes  '  trepidant,'  and  odorus)  of  C.  iii.  19,  for  he  travelled  with 

proposes  '  crepitant,'  which  destroys  the  Horace  in  a.u.o.  717  (S.  i.  5.  2) ;  and  this 

unity  of  the  image  altogether ;  moreover  Telephus  is  a  young  man  even  after  a.u.o. 

there  is  no  respectable  authority  for  the  737,  for  Bittcr  places  the  date  of  this  ode 

change.    Some  commentators  make  'ver-  between  A.u.o.  737  and  742.    He  con- 

tice'  the  roof  of  the  house.  jectures  that  this  Telephus  is  Maximus  (0. 

15.  mariiute]  C.  i.  8. 1,  and  C.  iii.  26. 5.  iv.  1),  for  the  words  agree  syllable  fbr  syl- 

Venofl  waa  said  to  have  risen  from  the  sea  lable.    See  iii.  19,  Intiod.] 

in  themonthof  April,which  was  therefore  22.  Non  iuae  sortis]  This  belongs  to 

her  month»  the  name  of  which  Macrobius  'juvenem/  not  to  'puelta.'    **  Si  qua  voles 

derives  from  tuf^pos :  Yarro  more  probably  apte  nubere,  uube  pari "  (Ovid,  Heroid.  ix. 

from  '  aperio,' '  quod  ver  aperit  omnia.'  See  82). 

C.  i.  4,  Introduction.     [Macrobius  (Sat.  i.  23.  ffraia  compede']  See  C.  i.  88. 14. 

16)  after  giving  varions  absurd  etymolo-  82.  Finis]  See  Introduction,  and  com- 

gies  of '  IduSy'  condudes  "utidus  vooemus  pare  Propert.  i.  12. 19 : — 

diem  qui  dividit  mensem ; '  iduare'  enim  <«  ^^  neque  amare  aliam  neque  ab  hac  dis- 

Etrusca  lingua  'dividere'  est."    But  the  oedere  fas  est ; 

Latin  'dividere'  obviously   contains  the  Cynthia  prima  ftiit,  Cynthia  finis  erit." 
same  element  as  '  idus.'] 

19.  a^yUtetUesordimUannos]  'Beckons  Whether  'condisce  modos'  means  'prac- 

each   year  as  it  suoceeds.'     "Ordinatur  tisesomeof  your  songs  before  you  come,' 
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Non  enim  posthac  alia  calebo 
Femina — oondisce  modos  amanda 
Voce  quos  reddasj  minuentur  atrae  35 

Carmine  curae. 

or,  <come  and  learn  a  song  that  I  will  "Beddidi-carmen  dodlis  modomm 

teach  yoQ,'  has  been  diBpated,  and  is  not  Vatb  Horati," 

eaiiily  decided.    But  the  latter  is  the  more 

pleosing  notion,  and  the  words  correspond  which  cannot  be  mistaken.     Doering  un- 

very  closcly  to  thoae  of  C.  iv.  6.  43 :  derstands  it  aa  I  do. 


CARMEN  XII. 

Before  a.u.c.  735. 

The  commentators  are  mach  divided  in  their  opinionB  aa  to  the  person  to  whom  thia 
ode  is  addreased.  The  old  inscriptions  vary,  bat  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  show  that  none 
of  them  have  any  weight  or  aathority.  Torrentios  mentions  three  MSS.  which  are 
headed  « Ad  Virgiliam  nngaentarium  urbis  discriptio  (the  common  blunder  for  '  de- 
scriptio')  Pamenetice/'  and  he  himself  adopts  this  absurdity,  derived  from  v.  17.  The 
Scholiast  Acron  says,  "  Ad  Virgilium  negociatorem  Bcribit,"which  is  a  mere  assumption 
from  the  opening  lines  and  v.  26,  and  when  he  interprets  "  juvenum  nobilium"  (v.  15) 
as  Augustus,  or  Maecenas,  or  the  step-sons  of  Augustus,  he  shows  he  knew  nothing  of 
what  he  was  writing  about.  If  the  question  were  to  be  decided  by  numbers,  it  would 
on  the  whole  be  given  in  favour  of  Virgil  the  poet,  and  the  presumption  is  so  much  in 
&vour  of  that  notion  that  the  proof  of  the  contrary  lies  I  think  with  those  who  deny 
it.  Gesner  says  there  is  nothing  in  the  ode  to  indicate  so  warm  a  firiendship  as  sub- 
sisted  between  Horace  and  the  poet  Virgil.  But  the  ode  is  at  best  a  trifle,  and  an  in- 
vitation  to  dinner  is  not  the  most  inspiriag  subject.  When  Virgil  was  going  to  sea, 
perhape  for  fais  health,  Horace'8  feeling  for  him  was  shown  strongly  enough,  which 
would  bo  natural.  Orelli  and  others  object  to  the  expression  "juvenum  nobilinm 
cliens,"  as  applied  to  Virgilius  Maro.  But  if  the  Scholiasts  are  agreed  that  *  juvenum' 
may  mean  Augpistus  and  Maecenas,  they  at  least  concede  the  point  that  'diens' 
maymean  Virgil  the  poet.  Augustus  is  represented  as  a  'juvenis'  in  the  seoond 
ode  of  tbe  flrst  book,  v.  41  n.  The  difficulty  that  arises  out  of  v.  25, '  pone^studium 
lucri,'  Orelli  himself  disposes  of,  in  his  note  on  that  verse,  when  he  says  that  it  is 
evidently  a  joke ;  for,  though  he  also  says  in  the  Introduction  that  such  a  joke,  if  it  be 
a  joke,  leveUed  at  such  a  man  would  be  very  flat,  this  can  hardly  be  determined  till  we 
know  the  point  of  it.  We  need  not  assume  with  Stephens  (Diatr.  iv.  p.  76)  that 
Horace  means  by  '  studium  lucri,'  *  mercaturam  bonarum  artium'  (Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  2),  or 
the  expectation  of  payment  fbr  his  verses.  If  there  be  a  joke,  Virgil  miderstood  it, 
whoever  Virgil  was ;  but  be  he  who  he  may  we  do  not  understand  it,  so  that  nothing  is 
gained  by  this  argument.  I  have  not  seen  all  that  has  been  said  upon  the  subject, 
which  has  been  discussed  in  separate  treatiaes  and  in  all  commentaries,  and  which  must 
always  remain  matter  of  opinion  founded  upon  very  slender  data;  but  my  own  judg- 
ment  is  in  fiivour  of  supposing  the  ode  to  be  an  early  one  addressed  to  P.  Virgilios  Maro, 
the  poet,  not  to  "  some  relation  or  client  of  his,"  nor  to  "the  grandson  of  C.  Veiigilius, 
the  praetor  and  fHend  of  Cicero,"  nor  to  a  *<  physician  of  the  Nerones,"  nor  to  a 
trader,  nor  to  a  perfumer.  The  pastoral  images  and  description  in  the  three  first 
stanzas  liave  always  appeared  to  me  particularly  snited  toan  ode  addressed  to  Virgil  the 
author  of  the  Bucolics,  and  I  obeerve  Doering  makes  that  remark.    Taking  tke  two 
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odes  in  hononr  of  I>niBiu  snd  Tiberins  u  the  leading  featare  of  this  book,  and  their 
pnblication  as  the  chief  object  of  its  publicationy  I  can  easUy  nndentand  old  composi- 
tions  and  new  ones  comparatively  indifferent  being  inserted  to  make  np  what  aftw  all 
would  be  but  a  small  rolame.  I  neither  assent  to  nor  differ  from  the  dates  given  bj 
tboae  who  asrign  an  early  period  to  the  composition  of  the  ode ;  but  I  differ,  as  everj 
one  mnsi,  fnm  Bentley,  who  assigns  all  the  odes  of  this  book  to  a  period  long  snbse- 
qnent  to  Yirgil'8  death,  bnt  yet  snpposes  him  to  be  here  addressed.  As  Qesner  says  of 
the  gpreat  critic,  "  sua  vineta  caedit."  [Ritter  also  affirms  that  all  the  odes  of  this  book 
were  written  after  Virgirs  death>  and  he  consistently  demes  that  the  ode  is  addressed 
to  the  poet  Virgil.]  If  any  body  were  to  affirm  that  no  Virgil  or  invitation  is  really  to 
be  fonnd  in  the  ode,  and  that  it  is  a  mere  composition  from  the  imagination  or  the 
Greek,  I  shonld  not  qnarrel  with  him,  only  I  shoald  still  believe  that  it  was  composed 
bcfore  the  death  of  the  poet,  a.u.0.  736,  with  Virgil^s  name  added  to  give  it  a  real 
character. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  spring  is  come,  the  frost  is  fled,  the  stream  flows  gently,  the  swallow  bnUds  her 
nest,  the  shepherds  are  piping  to  Pan  in  the  flelds,  and  the  days  of  dronght  have  re- 
tnmed,  VlrgU.  Bring  me  a  box  of  nard  and  I  will  bring  thee  in  retnm  some  generous 
Calenian  from  Snlpicias'  cellar.  If  my  bargain  please  thee  make  haste,  lay  aside 
bosiness  and,  remembering  that  thon  must  die,  relax  whUe  thoa  mayst  into  foUy  for 
a  time. 

Jam  veris  comites  quae  mare  tempenuit 
Impdlunt  animae  lintea  Thraciae ; 
Jam  nee  prata  rigent  nec  fluvii  strepunt 

Hibema  nive  turgidi. 
Nidum  ponit,  Ityn  flebiliter  gemens^  5 

Infelix  avis  et  Cecropiae  domus 

1 .  temperant']  This  is  explained  by  C.  contradicts  (ii.  20),  caosed  the  overflowing 

i.  8.15  n.  The  Thracian  winds  arehere  the  of  the  ^ile :  i^  Irtpri  n^i^  A^^ct  rohs  irriffias 

north-east  winds  of  spring.    Their  effect  is  iiydfAovs  9ly€u  alrtovs  irKriBitiv  rhp  woTa^ 

very  differently  described    by   Sophocles  ft6y,  K^\6ovras  is  9d\cur<ray  iKpUiv  rhv 

(Ant.  &86),  but  the  effect  of  a  north-east  NcTAoy. 

wind  on  the  east  coast  of  Qreece  would  be  3.  nec  fiuvn  strepunf]  This  explains  C. 

very  different  from  the  effect  of  the  same  iv.  7.  8.    The  time  is  not  quite  the  begin- 

wind  blowing  on  the  west  coast  of  Italy.  ning  of  spring  when  the  snows  melt  and 

Columella  (xi.  2. 21),  quoted  by  most  of  the  the  rivers  are  swoUen,  but  affcer  they  have 

commentators,  speaks  of  northerly  winds  subsided,  which  soon  takes  place. 

caUed  Omithiae,  whicb   blew  for  about  6.  Nidum  ponit']  He  aUudes  to  Procno, 

thirty  days  from  the  20th  Februaiy.    But  daughterof  Pandion,  kingof  Attica  (Cecro* 

Dortherly  Mrinds  prevailed  throughout  the  pia),  tumed  into  a  swaUow.    It  is  grace- 

spring,  and  continued  into  the  middle  of  fully  introduced  here  to  g^ve  omament  to 

aummer,  their  quality  chang^ng  as  the  sea-  a  common  fiEict  and  sign  of  spring.    Horace 

son  advanced.    Lucretius  speaks  of  them  elsewhere    introduces  the   swallow  with 

in  the  height  of  summer : —  the   west   wind    (Epp.  i.    7.  18).     The 

"  Inde  loci  sequitur  Calor  aridus,  et  comes    ?^i?^^  *"^  »<>*  ^**'!u'*'*^^*^'"i?*^®.  "  P^i 
^jj^  ^  bably  here  meant,  thouffh   Doering  and 

Pulverulenta    Ceres,   et    Etesia    flabra  Mlenbr.,  on  acoount  of '  lebiUt^  gemens,^ 

AquUonum "  (v.  740  sq.) ;  "^PP^  Philomek  to  bo  mtended.    It  is 

^                  ^           ^ ' '  not  easy  to  decide.    One  version  of  the 

where  he  calls  them  **  Etesia  flabra,"  because  story  changfes  Philomela  into  the  swaUow, 

that  name  was  given  to  all  kinds  of  periodi-  and  Procne,  the  mother  of  Itys,  into  the 

ral  winds.      These  were  the  winds  which,  nightingale.    A  third  version  makcs  Phi- 

aocording  to  one  of  the  theories  Heix)dotus  lomela  the  mother  of  Itys.    See  Hom. 
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Aetemum  opprobriam^  quod  male  barbaras 

Begfum  est  ulta  libidines. 
Dicunt  in  tenero  gramine  pinguium 
Custodes  ovium  carmina  fistula^  io 

Delectantque  deum  cui  pecus  et  nigri 

CoUes  Arcadiae  placent. 
Adduxere  sitim  tempora,  Virgili ; 
Sed  pressum  Calibus  ducere  Liberum 
Si  gestis,  juvenum  nobilium  cliens^  is 

Nardo  vina  merebere. 
Nardi  parvus  onyx  eliciet  cadum 
Qui  nunc  Sulpiciis  accubat  horreis^ 
Spes  donare  novas  largus  amaraque 

Curarum  eluere  efficax.  20 

(OdvBB.  xix.  618):  &i}8^v  . .  iralS'  oKwpv-  9.  Dicunt^  C.  iii.  4.  1.  *  Delectaate ' 
po/jiirn  "ItvKov  ^IKov,  wbich  version  Ovid  (y.  11)  is  a  varioas  reading  adopted  by 
seems  to  follow  (Am.  ii.  6.  7  sqq.) : —  Gesner  without  much  aatbority,  and  Bent- 

"  Qaid  scelus  Igmarii  qaereris,  Philomela,  ^%  "^^  '  '''^ '  ^^^"^  ^^^}®  authority. 

tyranni?  ,  ^h^TT  "t^^l^  ^l"^^  ^^  »*! 

Expleta  est  annis  ista  querela  suig.  ^^  1?,^^^^^'"^.^  ^.^^^^r"^!^'^^ 

AUtis  in  rarae  miserum  ^vertite  fonoa.  ?*  »«  ^^^^^  l}'''!!}^^^  ??^T^  ^' 

Magna  sed  antiqua  eat  eaoaa  doloris  ".^^seless.    (Introduction.)    Catollus,  laj 

jj^»  ^  vitmg  a  mend  to  bis  house,  says,  if  he  wiU 

^  hring  the  supper,  good  and  plentiful,  witb 

8o  Mart.  (x.  51),  Soph.  Elect.  (148),  Ca-  a  &ir  damsel,  wine,  and  good  spirits,  he 

tull.  (Ixv.  14).    Virgil  makes  FhilomeU  will  give  him  a  box  of  ointment  so  deli- 

the  slayer  of  Itys  (Ecl.  vi.  79) : —  cious  that  when  be  smells  it  he  will  pray  the 

«Qaas  iUi  Philomela  dapes,  qaae  dona    gpds  to  make  him  all  nose.  Eespecting  the 
pj^j.j^,^^  ir    '   -1  omtmenteipresseafromthe*naraas,  whe- 

Quo  cursn  deserta  petiverit,  et  quibus    therthatnamebelongedtoashruboraroot, 
j^jjjjg  *^  ^  the  reader  may  consult  Schleusners  Lexi- 

Infelix  sua  tecta  supervoUtaverit  alis  ?"  P?"  *"4  ^\^  commentators  on  John  xii.  3. 

Mark  xiv.  3.    There  we  leam  that  a  pound 

In  short  tbe  legend  is  more  varied  tban  was  worth  upwards  of  300  denarii,  wbich 

almost  any  otber.    I  have  abready  had  oc-  sum  was  equivalent  to  more  tban   \0U 

casion  to  observe  bow  little  accuracy  was  sterling.    Tbe  '  onyx'  was  another  name 

studied  by  the  poots  in  such  mattcrs  (C.  for  ahibaster  (Foreell.   '  alabastrites,'  and 

iii.  4.  50  n.).    Fea  quotes  a  sepulchral  in-  Plin.  H.  N.  36.  c.  8),  of  whicb,  as  we  find 

scription  which  represents  no  doubt  tbe  in  tbe  New  Testament  as  well  as  here  and 

grief  of  tbe  nightingale  (Fabretti,  p.  238,  elsewhere,  boxes  were  made  for  perfumes. 

n.  612) : —  *  Sulpicia  borrea '  were  famous  wine-cel- 

«BITBGE.    EEPEB.    MATEI.    NE.   ME.    NOO-     If*  S'^'''?'.''"^"*^^  bclonged   to  OUe  of 

TESQIJE.  DIE8QFE.  *^«  Sulpiciau  family,  and,  according  to 

DEFLEAT.    UT.     MAEEENS.    ATTICA.  the  Schobasts,  contiuued  to  tear  the  name 

V  k  Tv-o    TTTrw  *>  of  Gralba,  the  cognomen  of  a  branch  of  that 

gens,  in  their  day.    There  arc  mscnptions 

8.  Regum]  Tbe  lust  of  kings  as  ex-  extant  in  wbicb  mention  is  made  of  tbe 

emplified  in  one  of  them,  Tereas.    Some  '  horrea  Ghilbiana.'     Horace,  professing  to 

might  be  disposed  to  tfUce  '  male '  with  have  no  good  wine  of  bis  own,  savs  he  will 

*  burbaras,' as  "raucimale"  (S.  i.  4^  66),  buy  a  cadus  of  Calenian  (C.  i.  20.  9). 

and  otber  places  (see  Index);  and  I  am  <  Amara  curarum'  is  a  Greek  construction, 

not  80  confident  as  other  editors  that  it  not  uncommon  in  Horace,  as  "acatabelli*' 

belongsto  'ulta.'  (C.  iv.  4.  76);  "oorruptus  vanis  renim" 
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Ad  quae  si  properas  gaudia^  cum  tua 
Velox  meree  veni :  non  ego  te  meis 
Immunem  meditor  tingere  poculis^ 

Plena  dives  ut  in  domo. 
Verum  pone  moras  et  studium  lucri,  25 

Nigrorumque  memor,  dum  licet,  ignium 
Misce  stultitiam  consiliis  brevem  : 

Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco. 

(S.  ii.  2.  25);  «abdita  reram"  (A.  P.  48).  25.  studium  lucrt]  See  Introduction. 

As  to  '  merce/  see  C.  i.  31. 12.  26.  Nigrorum — igmum'\  This  epithet  is 

23.  Immunem']  Ter.  (Phorm.  ii.  2.  25) :  commonly  applied  to  the  toeral  fires,  as 

**  Ten'  anymbolum  venire !"    The  drone  is  (Aen.  xi.  186)  "  subjectis  ignibus  atris." 

repreflented  as  "  immunig  sedens  aliena  ad  Ot.  Fast.  ii.  561 : — 

pabula"  (Virg.  Georg.  iv.  244),  and  Horace  «  Conde  tuas,  Hymenaee,  faces  et  ab  igni- 

says  01  himself,    "  quem   scis  immunem  y^jj^  ntrig 

Cmarae  placuisse  rapaci"  (Ep.  i.  14.  33).  Aufer." 


CARMEN  XIII. 

AIl  that  need  be  said  on  this  ode  has  been  said  in  the  Introductions  to  C.  iii.  10.  and  15. 

ARGUMENT. 

Mj  ptmyeware  niswered,  Lyce.  Thou'rt  old  and  wouldst  captivate  still;  but  love  abides 
only  on  the  fresh  dieek,  «nd  rans  away  from  the  withered  trunk,and  from  thee,  with 
thy  black  teeth,  and  wrinkles,  and  grey  hairs.  Try  and  hide  thy  years  with  purple 
and  jewels,  bnt  the  tell-tale  records  betray  thee.  Where  is  the  g^rl  that  I  lovcd  only 
next  to  Cinara  ?  whom  fate  carried  off  too  soon,  while  it  left  Lyce  to  grow  old,  that 
ber  lovers  might  laugh  at  her  dedine. 

AuDivERE,  Lyce^  di  mea  vota^  di 
Audivere,  Lyce :  fis  anus^  et  tamen 
Vis  formosa  videri 

Ludisque  et  bibis  impudens 
Et  cantu  tremulo  pota  Cupidinem  5 

Lentum  soUicitas.     Ille  virentis  et 

1.  Audivere,  Lyce]  Whether  there  is  so  fore,  "tacetur  ChiaepueIIaenomen,"8hould 

much  bittemess  and  derision  expressed  in  have  been  corrected  by  his  editor  Gesner. 

the  mere  verbal  composition  of  this  ode  as  '  Delia '  and  '  Lesbia '  are  formed  in  the 

Dillenbr.  has  discovered,  or  whether,  for  same  way. 

instanoe,  the  cacophony  of  the  first  stanza        [3.  VU]    *  You  try,'  not   '  you  wish :' 

in  particular  is  not  rather  the  fruit  of  care-  '  struggle  to  look  fair  ;*  Conington.     This 

lessness  than  design,  may  be  doubted.  The  helps  to  explain  Mmportnnns'  (v.  9).    Cu- 

tone  however  is  sufficiently  tannting,  and  pido  cares  not  for  her  attempts  and  solici- 

it  may  easily  be  believed  that  more  than  tations.    Conington  translates  'importu- 

one  person  may  havo  been  stung  by  it.  nus,'  'rude:'  Newmaui  'vexatious.'    Con- 

Chia  is  a  proper  name.  Baxter's  note  there-  temptuous  ^  is  the  idea.] 
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Doctae  psallere  Chiae 

Pulchris  excubat  in  genis. 
Importunus  enim  transvolat  aridas 
Quercus^  et  refugit  te  quia  luridi  10 

Dentes^  te  quia  rugae 
Turpant  et  capitis  nives. 
Nec  Coae  referunt  jam  tibi  purpurae 
Nec  clari  lapides  tempora^  quae  semel 

Notis  condita  fastis  is 

Inclusit  volucris  dies. 
Quo  fugit  venus,  heu,  quove  color  ?  decens 
Quo  motus  ?  quid  habes  illius^  illius^ 
•    Quae  spirabat  amores^ 

Quae  me  surpuerat  mihi^  20 

Felix  post  Cinaram^  notaque  et  artium 
Gratarum  facies  ?  Sed  Cinarae  breves 
Annos  fata  dederunt^ 
Servatura  diu  parem 

8.  exoubat  in  ffenis^  Thu  is  a  close  imi-  bnt  she  cannot  get  thein  back.  It  is  a 
tation  of  Sophocles  (Antig.  728), —  graphic  way  of  identifying  the  yean  and 

"Epwj  hs  iy  ler^uaffi  irlirruf  *^«*^  departure,  to  point  to  the  record  in 

U  iv  UMKaKM  irapuais  ^^^^^  ^^  "  diBtinguished  by  the  eonsulB 

wMdyaos  iyyvx^^Zs,  and  the  leading  evente.    « Notis' expreflses 

the  pablicity  and  notonety  of  the  record 

9.  aridcu  querctut]  Thifl  correspondB  to    by  which  the  lapee  of  time  is  marked. 

C.  i.  25. 19, '  aridas  froDdes ;'  aa  to  'Inridi/  18.  ilUutt  iUius]  This  word  is  Tery  em- 

see  C.  iii.  4. 74n.    'Te'  is  dependent  on  phatic,  as  in  "quantum  mutatus  ab  iUo 

'refugit'  and  'turpant'  in  both  instances.  Hectore"  (Aen.  li.  274).    On  'surpuerat' 

'Capitis   nives'    Qointilian   (viii.  6.   17)  compare  "  unum  me  surpite  morti "  (Sat. 

quotes  as  an  instance  of  far-fetched  meta-  ii.  8.  288)  C.  i.  36.  8  n. ;  S.  i.  6. 79  n.    Re- 

phor  (trauslatio) ;    which  has  found  ita  garding  Cinara,  eee  C.  iv.  1.  8  n. ;  and  for 

way  into  most  languages.    But  QuiDtiliau  the  form  '  nota  artium  gratamm'  compare 

ifl  only  referring  to  the  rhetoricol  style.  "  notns  in  fratres  animi  paterni "  (C.  ii.  2. 

13.  Coae]  The  transparency  of  the  Coan  6).  [But  the  sense  is  'facies  et  nota  et 
vestments  is  noticed  S.  i.  2. 101  n.  artium    gratarum,'  -'a  face  of  pleasing 

14.  clari']  This,  not  '  cari/  is  the  read-  charm8.'  Compare  C.  iv.  1. 16.]  '  Pftrem 
ing  of  the  greater  number  of  MSS.  and  of  temporibus '  is  not  well  ezplained  by 
the  Scholiasts.    Bentlev,  1  think  with  bad  OreUi,  "donec  effecta  eit  par."    It  meauB 

-    taste,  prefers  'cari.'     [Ritter  and  Keller  rather  that  Lyoe  and  the  crow  go  on 

have  '  cari.']    The  precious  stones  of  the  together  getting  old    and  never  dying» 

oostlier  sort  most  in  use  by  Roiuan  women  '  Vetulae'  is    a    contemptuous    form   of 

were    pearls  (margaritae)  and    emeralds  'annoBa'  used  elsewhere  (C.  iii.  17.  13). 

(smaragdi).    They  were  chiefly  wom  in  Martial  speaks  of  an  old  woman  who  had 

necklaces,  and  as  ear-drope  and  rings ;  and  survived  all  the  crows  (x.  67).   She  was  the 

libertinae  distinguished  for  their  beauty  daughter  (he  says)  of  Pyrrha,  and  Xestor^s 

could  make  a  great  display  of  jewels  re-  stepmotheri  an  old  woman  when  Niobe  was 

ceived  as  presents  from  their  admirers.  a  girl,  grandmother  of  Laertes,  nurse  of 

15.  Notis  condita  fasiis]  The  days  she  Priam,  and  mother-in-law  of  Thyestes. 
has  seen  are  all  buried,  as  it  were,  in  28.  Dilaptam]  '  Delapsam '  is  in  many 
the  gprave  of  the  public  annals  (as  Acron  M8S.  but  few  editors  have  adopted  it,  and 
says),  and  there  any  one  may  find  them,  'dilapsam'  is  plainly  thc  woid  which  ex« 
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Comicis  vetulae  temporibus  Lycen,  25 

Possent  ut  juvenes  visere  fervidi 
Multo  non  sine  risii 

Dilapsam  in  cineres  facem. 

prcMCB  the  crombling  of  a  btimt-ont  torch.    'ferridi'  is  obvionsly  intended.    [Ritter 
The  idea  is  very  original.    The  oontrast  in  .  has  *  deUpeam/] 
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A.U.C.  741. 

The  drcmnstanoes  nnder  which  this  ode  was  written,  and  iU  probable  date,  are  given 
in  the  Introdnction  to  C.  4  of  this  book,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  common 
in^criptions  which  made  it  an  address  in  hononr  of  Angnstus  sufficiently  describe  the 
spirit  of  it,  thongh  the  professed  pnrpose  is  to  oelebrate  the  part  that  Tiberins  took  with 
Dnunis  in  the  yictories  o?er  the  Germaa  tribes. 

ARQUMENT. 

With  what  hononrs  shall  we  perpetnate  thy  Tirtnes,  O  mightiest  of  prinoes,  whose 
strength  the  insolent  Vindelici  have  felt  ?  With  great  shinghter  Dmsus  cast  them 
down  from  their  heights,  and  Tiberins  drove  them  before  him,  as  the  south  wind 
drives  the  waves,  or  the  swollen  Aufidns  lays  waste  the  com, — a  scatheless  victory ; 
and  thondidBt  leod  thine  armies  thy  oounsels  and  thine  auspioes.  'Twas  fiffceen  years 
firam  that  day  when  Alezandria  opencd  her  gates  to  thee»  that  Fortune  brought  this 
glory  to  tfaine  arms.  AU  nationsbow  down  to  thee,  from  the  east  to  the  wesfc,  from 
the  north  to  the  south,  O  thou  guardian  of  Italy  and  Bome ! 

QuAB  cura  patrum  quaeve  Quiritium 
Plenis  honorum  muneribus  tuas^ 
AnguBte,  virtutes  in  aevum 
Per  titulos  memoresque  fastos 
Aetemet^  o  qua  sol  habitabiles  5 

Hlustrat  oras  maxime  principum  ? 
Quem  legis  expertes  Latinae 
Vindelici  didicere  nuper 

2*  PUnk  honorum  munerihuB]    Orelli  writersof  theNewTestamentysig^ifies  the 

aad  others  make  'plenis'  absolute,  signi-  Boman  world.    [Bitter  and  Keller  have 

fying  'suftdent;'    'honoram'  being  de-  'fiistus.j 

pendent  aa  '  muneribus.'    I  prefer  tSking  7.      Qnem  —  didicere  —  quid     Jfarte 

thewords  as  thev  stand.    'Aetemare'  is  poteee']   Thu  oonstraction  is  not  uncom- 

a  word  whieh  hadprobably  beoome  almost  mon  in  Terence  and  in  Pkutus  (Asin.  i.  1. 

obsolete  in  Horaoe's  time.    It  is  not  found  45),  "  verara  meam  uxorem,  Libane,  scis 

in  anyotber  author,  except  in  a  fragment  qualis  siet/'  and  (£un.  iv.  3. 15),  "  Ego 

of  Yarro.    Many  words  UuA  Horaoe  uses,  ulum  nescio  qui  fherit,"  and  other  places. 

and  no  other  extant  writer,  were  probably  With  the  Greek  poets  nothing  is  more 

common  enongh  before  the  age  of  Cioero.  oommon,  as  in  Sophodes  (Trachin.  429)  :-< 

'Habitabiles   oras,'  like  ^  oUov/tdtni  so  irpbs  BtAr  <l>pdffop,  if>l\ii 

commonly   nsed    by    Plutarch    and   the  Uaxotya,  rMt  rls  iror' Urlp  6  i4vos ; 
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Quid  Marte  posses.     Milite  nam  tuo 
Drusus  Genaunos^  implacidum  genus^  lo 

Breunosque  veloces^  et  arces 
Alpibus  impositas  tremendis 
Dejeeit  aeer  plus  vice  simplici ; 
Major  Neronum  mox  grave  proelium 

Commisit  immanesque  Raetos  15 

Auspiciis  pepulit  secundis^ 
Spectandus  in  certamine  Martio 
Devota  morti  pectora  liberae 
Quantis  fatigaret  ruinis ; 

Indomitas  prope  qualis  undas  20 

r 

10.]    Tbe  Genauni    were  cme  of   tbe  worcU  are  not  free  from  difficulty.    As  to 

flonthem    tribes   of  Baetia  between  tbe  tbe  coustruction  '  plas  vice/  sce  C.  i.  13. 

lakes  VerbannB  (Maggiore)    and    Larius  20. 

(Como).    Cramer  pLioes  tbe  Breuni  aoutb  17.  Spectandiu — quantui]    Tbis  seems 

of  tbe  Alps  in  tbe  Val  Braunia ;  otbers  imitated  from  tbe  Greek  davfuurrhs  Scois. 

|>laoe  tbem  bigber  up  among  tbe  modem  20.  IndonUias  prope  quaUy]    Bentley 

GriBons,  between  tbe  sources  of  tbe  Bhine  propoBed  'indomitus'  because  tbe  barassed 

and  tbe  Oenus   (Inn).     Tbe  Grisons  oc-  Baetians  could  not  properly  be  compared 

cupy  a  larger  portion  of  tbe  ahcient  Raetia  to  tbe  untamed  waters.   One  MS.  bas  boen 

tban  tbat  wbicb  belonged  to  tbe  Breuni»  found  to  support  bim.    The  wonder  is  in 

a  small  tbough  a  warlike  tribe.    Pliny  sucb  a  case  tbat  tbere  are  not  more.    Be* 

(N.  H.  iiL  c.  20)  has  preserved  an  inscrip-  sides  tbe  support  given  to  *indomitas'  by 

tion  from  a  tropby  set  up  in  one  of  the  the  MSS.,  it  may  be  observed  tbat  tbe 

Alpine  towns  on  tbis  occasion :    '*  imp.  fourtb  verse  of  the  Alcaic  stanza  is  fre- 

CAE8ASI  DiYi  V.  ATG-.  PONTIFICI  HAX.  quently  oonstracted  with  a  noun  and  its 

nip.  xiiii.  TBiBYNiTiAB  POTS8TATI8  8.  adjectivo  in  the  first  and  last  place,  and 

F.  Q.  B.  QTOD  EIT8  DVCTT  AT8PICII8QTB  corresponding  in  tbeir  last  syllables.    In 

OBNTES   ALPINAB   0MNB8.   QTAE    A  MABI      this  odo  WO  bave  TV.   12,   16,   20,   36,  52, 

8TPBB0  AD  INFBBTM  PBBTINBBANT.  BTB  auswering  to  tbis  mlc  OT  babit.     [Ritter 

IMPEBITM  POP.  BOM.  8TNT  BBDACTAB,"  joins  'iiKlomitas'  with  *  prope,'  and  be 

&c,    [The  Bi*euni  and  tbe  Genaun««  are  ezplains  *  indomitas '  by  '  non  domabiles.'] 

mentioned  in  tbis  inscription.]     *  ImpU-  Peerlkamp  says  tbat  '  prope '  weakens  tbe 

cidum '  is  a  word  not  found  in  any  writer  sentence,  and  Orelli  says  there  is  some 

earlier  tban  Horaoe.    It  is  as  likely  that  tmtb  in  tbat  censore.     Horaoe,  wbose  ear 

be  made  as  tbat  be  found  it :  eitber  may  was  familiar  witb  the  language  of  tbe 

be  trae.   Velleius  (ii.  95)  speaks  of  "  mul-  Greek  tragedians,  copied  their  irx^^^t'  ^i 

tas  urbium  et  castellomm  oppugnationes  "  (a  oommon  pbrase  in  comparisons)  witbout 

in  the  course  of  tbis  war,  and  says  it  vrna  boing  conscious  that  it  weakened  bis  verse, 

carried  on   "  majore  cum  periculo  quam  if  it  does  so.    He  repeats  tbe  pbrase  S.  ii. 

damno  Romani  ezercitus,"  wbicb  descrip-  8.  268.    The  Pleiades  rise  in  the  eveniitg 

tion  corresponds  to  that  of  Horao».    *Plus  on  the  siztb  before  tbe  Ides  of  October 

vice  simplici '  tbe  Scboliasts  Porpb.  and  (ColumelU,  zi.  2),  wbeu  tbere  is  a  west  or 

Comm.    Cmq.    ezpUin    to    mean    <with  south  wind  sometimes  with  rain.    They 

greater  advantage  on  his  side  tban  tbe  are  tberefore  said  to    burst  tbe  clouds 

«Bemy's,'  be  being  *  sine    dade  victor'  (scindere  nubes),  wbicb  poured  down  rain 

(v.  32).    Tbe  literal  version  would  thus  upou  tbe  eartb.    Jani  and  otbers  inter- 

be,  '  witb  more  tban  an  even  ezcbange,'  pret  tbe  passage  as  referring  to  tbe  rising 

i.  e.  of  blood.     Some  persons,  affcer  Lam-  of  tbe  Pleiades  in  April,  wben  tbeir  ap- 

binus,  understand  it  to  mean  more  than  proacb  dispels  tbe  last  douds  of  winter, 

once.    Gcsner  suggests  that  *  vice'   may  and  tbe  soutb  wind  blows  its  last  storm. 

be  equivalent  to  '  pericnlo,'  but  I  believe  Gesner  (witb  whom  Doering  agrees)  sup- 

tbe  Scboliasts  to  be  rigbt,  tbongb  the  poses  Horace  to  mean  tbat  Tiberius  waa 
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Exercet  Auster^  Pleiadum  ehoro 
Sciudente  nubes^  impiger  hostium 
Yexare  turmas  et  firementem 

Mittere  equum  medios  per  ignes. 
Sic  tauriformis  volvitur  Aufidus^  25 

Qui  regna  Dauni  praefluit  Apuli^ 
Cum  saevit  horrendamque  cultis 
Diluviem  meditatur  agris, 
Ut  barbarorum  Claudius  agmina 
Ferrata  vasto  diruit  impetu  30 

Primosque  et  extremos  metendo 
Stravit  humum  sine  clade  victor^ 

like  the  windsy  *'  Teris  eomites  quae  mare  Whence  this  conoeption  of  a  bnll  as  repre- 

temperant "  (C.  iv.  12. 1),  the  waves  be-  senting  the  form  of  a  river-god  may  have 

ing  the  enemieB  of  Bome.     But  this  de-  arisen  it  is  not  easy  to  8ay,.bnt  probably 

stroys  the  comparison  obvioosly  contained  from    the  branchiug   of  so   many  large 

in  the  whole  passage  between  the  might  streamsattheirmouthsythongh  thatwould 

of  Tiberius  and  of  other  headlong  things  not  apply  to  the  Auiidas.    The  Aufidus, 

mshing  to  the  work  of  destruction.    For  which  now  is  called  Ofanto,  is  invariably 

*  per  ignes '  Bentley  proposes  '  per  ense^  described  by  Horace  as  a  boisterous  stream ; 

withont  any  authority.    '  Ignes' isa  good  and  so  Silius  describes  it,  who  had  less 

word,  and  used  by  others  in  the  same  interest  in  mag^iiying  its  importance : — 

«ense;  as  Sil.  Ital.,  ^'per  medios  ignes  u^^^i^^^^  tumidas  in  campos  Aufidus 

mediosque  per  enses'*  (xiv.  176);  "per  uJidas 

meaiBBvo\it^am^mf^o8quei>^ignes"  jjjectat  redditque    furens   sua   corpora 

(xv.  41).    Ov.  Met  viu.  76 :   "  Ire  per  ^*   ^^^  t,     /^  ^20.) 

ignes,  per  gladios  ausim."    The  Scholiast  ^  '       ^  '       '' 

{Comm.  Cniq.)  sufficiently  explains  '  per  But  the  character  of  such  streams  varied 

ignes'  by  "per  medium  pugnae  fervorem,  greatly  at  difierent  seasons  of  the  year. 

per  medium  ardorem  belli."  l^.  meAiiaiwr^  This  is  the  oldest  and 

25.  tawrifQrmi$\  Thisistaken  from  the  most  authorized  reading,  and  that  of  the 

Greek  rau(f6fjLop^s,  applied  to  the  Cephisus  Scholiasts,  one  of  whom,  Porphyrion,  flnds 

by  Eurip.' (lon  1261).      The    only  other  fanlt  with  it.   'Minitatur' is  thereadingof 

Italian  river  that  was  represented  under  many  MSS.,  and  some  editors  have  adopted 

tbis  form  was  the   Eridanus,   of  which  it;  Bentley  among  othcrs.      His  reasons 

Vii^I  says  (Georg.  iv.  371  sqq.)  : —  have  no  weight  at  all.     The  Scholiasfs 

«  Et  gemimi  auratus  taurino  comua  vultu  objection,  that '  meditatur '  denotes  a  sus- 

Eridanus,  quo   non    alius  per    pinguia    ^^f^.^'^''^^^^^^'^'''^^^^^'^^^ 
.j^     ^  r      r   o         badasit  18,18  betterthananyofBentley^»; 

In  mare   purpurenm    violentior  efflnit  ^nt  it  woiUd  apply  eqnally  or  more  to 

amnis  *'  mimtatur,'  and  tbe  fact  is  that  *  meditan 

denotes  an  act  as  well  as  the  premeditatioa 

He  was  therefore  represented  not  only  of  it,  like  the  Greek  word  to  which  it  is 

with  homs,  but  with  g^Ided  homs.    AI-  akin,  fie\€ray.     See  0.  iii.  25.  6  n.     It 

though  this  featureis  attributedto  several  does  not,  therefore,  necessarily  imply  any 

rivers  by  tbe  poets  (to    the   Bhine  by  pau<»e  between  the  tbreat  and  the  accom- 

Ovid»  Tnst.  iv.  2.  41,  and  to  different  plishment  of  the  threat  in  this  instance.   I 

Greek  streams,  especially  Achelous  their  do  not  think  therefore  that  Orelli  has  hit 

type,  w^  lost  one  of  his  homs  wfaile  con-  the  true  force  of  the  word,  when  he  says  it 

tending   with   Hercules),   none  of  them  is  "rine  dubio  longe  irottiruu&rtpoy"  he» 

are  so  represented  in  the  ancient  works  of  cause  it  expresses  the  silent  and  ijrembling 

art  that  have  survived.     Horace  has  pro-  expectation  with  which  men  are  lookiug 

bably  invented  this  description  of  his  native  for  the  coming  dcsolation. 

river  by  way  of  magnifying  its  importance,  81.  metendo']  Horace  (like  Virgil,  Aen« 

and  ranking  it  with  the  g^reater  streams.  x.  513 :  "  Proxima  qnaeque  metit  gladio'') 
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Te  copias^  te  consilium  et  tuos 
Praebente  divos.     Nam  tibi,  quo  die 

Portus  Alexandrea  supplex  35 

£t  vaeuam  patefecit  aulam^ 
Fortuna  lustro  prospera  tertio 
Belli  secundos  reddidit  exitus^ 
Laudemque  et  optatum  peractis 

Imperiis  decus  arrogavit.  40 

Te  Cantaber  non  ante  domabilis 
Medusque  et  Indus^  te  profugus  Scythes 
Miratur^  o  tutela  praesens 
Italiae  dominaeque  Bomae. 
Te  fontium  qui  celat  origines  45 

Nilusque  et  Ister^  te  rapidus  Tigris^ 
Te  beluosus  qui  remotis 

Obstrepit  Oceanus  Britannis, 

gets  hig  word  trom  HomGr  (II.  xi.  67),  ol  8*  Antonius ;  the  Scy thians  had  prayed  for  an 

&<rr*  iifiirriipts  iyamioi  kKXfiKounv^OyiMv  attianoe;  the  diatant  nations  of  Asia  had 

ikaOvmffiy.  done  the  same  (see  C.  S.  65  sq.) ;  the  sac- 

82.  sii^  clade]  See  note  on  v.  13.  oefls  of  Lentalns  had  checked  the  inroads 

88.  te^praebente  divoe]   See  C.  i.  7*  of  the  tribcB  of  the  Danabe  (C.  ii  9.  23) ; 

27  n.    Aagaatas  had  the  *  auspicia,'  and  Egypt  had  longbeen  a  tribatary  province; 

his  stepsonB  were  his  *  legati.'  Armenia  (Tigris)  had  been  oeded  by  the 

84.  quo  die"]  See  C.  i.  87,  Introdaction ;  Fiarthians ;   Britain,  thoagh  only  threat- 

iv.  4,  Introdncition.    There  may  have  been  ened,  had  sent  tokens  of  sabmission.  Aa- 

tcme  representation  of  Alezandrea  Snp-  gostas  was  jast  retamed  from  QtLuX  and 

plex  in  Horace'8  day,  sach  as  the  weU-  opain,  where  he  had  pot  down  the  last 

known  fig^res  of  Jndaea  Capta  and  Jndaea  efforts  of  rebellion,  having  also  drivenback 

Bestitata  on   medals    of  Vespasi&n   and  the  German  tribM,  whose  sncoess  against 

Hadrian.    We  do  not  hear  of  Augastas  Lollias  had  thrown  a  stain  upon  the  arms 

faaving  caused  such  a  medal  to  be  struck ;  of  Bome  (C.  2  of  this  book,  Introduction). 

but,  as  he  had  a  triumph  for  the  capture  46.  Tefoniium  qui  celat  origine»']  This 

of  Alexandrea,  such  a  oommemoration  of  applies  only  to  Nilus.  I  am  not  aware  that 

the  event  may  very  well  have  taken  place.  it  was  ever  said  of  the  Ister.    The  ancient 

On  the  reverse  of  a  medal  of  Hadrian  representations  of  the  Nile  exhibit  him  as 

Alezandrea  is  represented  as  a  matron  re-  covering  his  head  with  his  robe,  or  with  the 

dining  witfa  thrce  ears  of  com  in  her  hand,  waters  fio^ng  from  under  his  robe ;  while 

and  the  same  nnmber  spring^ng  oat  of  her  the  Ister  is  ezhibited  with  his  nm  in  a 

foot ;  while  her  lefb  arm  rests  npon  a  cup  medal  of  Trajan,  on  whose  oolumn  he  is 

with  a  vine-braneh  springing  out  of  it,  and  represented  as  rising  out  of  his  stream  to 

a  hunch  of  grapes  hanging  over  its  side.  do  homage  to  Bome. 

40.  Imperiisdecut  arroffovU]  'Claimed  47.  beluoeut]  This  word  does  not  occur 

ibr  the  wars  carried  on  under  thy  impe-  elsewhere  in  any  classical  writer.    It  re- 

rium  the  glory  tbon  didst  desire.'    At-  duoes  to  the  form  of  an  adjective  '  scaten- 

(empts  have  been  made  to  fiz  other  mean-  tem  beluis'  (C.  iii.  27. 26).  It  corresponds 

ings  on  '  arrogare '  here,  and  in  Epp.  ii.  1.  to  ifoku0p4fiiJMy  of  Aeechylas,  iroAvr^r 

85 ;  but  this  ordinary  sense  of  the  woid  of  Theocritus,   and   Homer^s  fMyait/rrrif. 

Buits  both  passa^.    What  follows  is  a  [Here  '  remotis '  means  *  distant  *  as  well 

oompendioas  review  of  the  succeBBes  of  as  '  separated '  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Augastus.    Before  tfae  present  ode  was  See  C.  ii.  2. 10.  j 

written  the  Cantabri  had  been  finally  sub-  49.  Te  non  pavenHs  funera   OalUae] 

doed  by  Agrippa ;  the  ParthiauB  had  re-  Caes.  B.  0.  vi.  14 :  "  In  primis  hoc  volunt 

Btored  the  stacdardi  of  Crassns  and  M.  persuadere  (Dmidae)  non  interire  animos 
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Te  non  paventis  funera  G-aUiae 
Duraeque  tellus  audit  Hiberiae^  50 

Te  caede  gaudentes  Sigambri 
Compositis  venerantur  armis. 

aed  ab  aliis  poet  mortem  transire  ad  alios,  [61.  Siffambri]  The  allasion  is,  as  Rit- 

atqne  hoc  maxime  ad  yirtntem  exditari  ter  Bays,  to  the  events  mentioned  in  Dion 

pntant,  metu  mortis  neglecto."  SeeLncan,  Cassing,  54^  c.  20,  and  placed  by  bim  in 

L  457.  A.U.C.  788.] 


CARMEN  XV- 

A.u.c.  741. 

This  ode  appears  in  earlj  times  to  have  been  read  as  part  of  the  fimrteenth.  The 
Scholiast  Porphyrion  says,  "  Quidam  separant  hanc  oden  a  soperiore,  sed  potest  illi  jan^ 
qnoniam  hic  landes  dicnntnr  Angnsti."  This  is  a  poor  reason,  and  there  can  be  little 
donbt  the  odes  were  written  separately,  thongh  probably  abont  the  same  time,  on  the 
retnm  of  Angnstns  to  Bome,  A.ir.0.  741.  In  conseqnence  of  the  mention  made  in  v.  9 
of  the  dosing  of  the  temple  of  Janns,  a  later  date  is  assigaed  to  the  ode,  namely,  A.r.0. 
745,  when  it  is  affirmed  (bnt  withont  sufficient  reason,  as  Franke  has  shown)  that  the 
temple  was  doeed,  for  the  third  time  during  the  life  of  Angustns.  [The  date  of  the 
third  dosing  is  fixed  by  Orosius  (vi.  22)  in  A.r.o.  752.]  But  as  it  had  been  closed 
twice  before  and  Horace  does  not  specify  the  particnlar  time,  but  merely  affirms  what 
migbt  have  been  said  with  equal  truth  any  year  after  725,  thu  argument  proves 
nothing.  If  we  may  assnme,  as  has  been  asenmed  tfaroughout  this  book,  that  it  was 
published,  as  Suetonius  says,  for  the  sake  of  the  odes  in  honour  of  Angustns'  step-sons, 
then  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  publication  was  dehiyed  for  four  years,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  Uiis  ode  which  might  not  have  been  written  on  his  retum,  bnt  much 
reason  to  suppose  it  was.  AU  that  is  here  said  of  the  subjection  of  tfae  world  and  the 
tmiversal  peace  was  said  in  effect  at  the  dose  of  the  fourteenth  ode ;  but  it  was  natural 
that,  if  Horace  had  received  the  emperor^s  commands  to  pnblish  anotherbook  of  odes, 
he  should  condude  it  with  one  addressed  to  Angustus  himself,  reviewing  the  blessings  of 
his  reign  whicfa  at  tfais  time  faad  been  crowned  by  a  series  of  successes  by  whicfa  uni- 
venal  peaoe  was  establisfaed. 

ARGUMENT. 
Wfaen  I  wonld  sing  of  wars  Ffaoebus  checked  me  with  his  lyre.  Thy  reign,  O  Caesar, 
hath  bronght  badc  our  lost  hononr,  with  plenty  and  peace  and  order  and  the  means 
by  whicfa  our  name  and  strengtfa  faave  become  great.  Under  tfay  protection  we  fear 
no  wars  at  home  or  abroad;  the  Korth  and  the  East  obey  thy  laws,  and  we  witfa  our 
wives  and  cfaildren  will  sing  of  tfae  faeroes  of  old,  of  Troy,  and  Andiises,  and  of 
Yenns'  son. 

Phobbus  Yolentem  proelia  me  loqui 
Victas  et  urbes  inerepuit  lyra^ 
Ne  parva  lyrrhenum  per  aequor 
Vela  darem.     Tua^  Caesar^  aetas 

2.  itterepuit  lyra]  Tfais  is  ezplained  by    *'  Haec  ego  cum  canerem,  subito  manifes- 
Ovid  (A.  A.  u.  493) :—  tus  Apollo 

Movit  inauratae  poUice  fila  lyrae." 
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Pruges  et  agris  rettulit  uberes 
Et  signa  nostro  restituit  Jovi 
Derepta  Parthorum  superbis 
Postibus,  et  vacuum  duellis 
Janum  Quirini  clausit^  et  ordinem 
Rectum  evaganti  frena  licentiae 
Injecit,  emovitque  culpas, 
Et  veteres  revocavit  artes 
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*  Increpuitlyra*  theFeforesig^ifles,  'checked 
me  by  toucbing  tbe  strings  of  his  lyre,  and 
leading  me  to  a  strain  more  fitted  to  my 
muse/  That  Doering)  after  having  given 
and  adopted  this  explanation,  should  have 
changed  his  mind  and  followed  the  Scho- 
liasts  and  those  after  them  who  join  Myra' 
with  *loqui'  is  very  surprising.  [Ritter 
does  it.]  Doering's  judgment  generally 
directed  him  better  than  this.  In  a  mat- 
ter  of  taste  second  thoughts  are  not  often 
Bo  good  as  the  first,  which  are  directed  by 
instinct.  The  other  metaphor  is  common 
enough.  See  Virgil  (Georg.  ii.  41) :  "  Pela- 
goque  volans  da  vela  patenti;"  and  Ovid 
(Tr.  U.  329) :— 

"Non  ideo  debet  pelago  se  credere  si  qua 
Audet  in  exiguo  ludere  cymba  lacu." 

Prop.  (iii.  9.  3) :— 

**  Quid  me  scribendi  tam  vastum  mittis  in 
aequor  ? 
Non  sunt  apta  meae  grandia  vela  rati." 

4.  Tua,  Caesar,  aetas]  The  abruptness 
with  which  this  is  introduced  is  worth  re- 
marking.  A  longer  preface  would  have 
wcakencd  the  ode. 

5.  Fruget  et  agrisl  This  is  a  repetition 
of  C.  iv.  6. 17  sq. 

7.  Derepta']  There  is  the  usual  conflict 
of  MSS.  between  *  direpta'  and  <  derepta/ 
but  see  G.  iii.  5.  21  n.  As  the  standards 
were  voluntarily  scnt  to  Angnstus  by 
Phraates,  Horaoe'8  language  is  somewhat . 
exaggerated.  The  recovery  (in  734^  0.  i. 
26,  fntroduction ;  iii.  6)  of  the  standards 
lost  by  Crassus  was  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  rejoicing  that  ever  happened 
at  Rome.  Without  it  the  restoration 
effected  by  Augustus,  and  of  which  Horace 
here  givea  a  compcndious  picture,  would 
have  been  wanting  in  one  of  its  chief 
fcatures ;  the  honour  as  well  as  the  peace 
of  Rome  was  restored.  Theso  praises  are 
repeated  from  or  in  (for  we  cannot  say 
which  was  written  first)  Epp.  ii.  1.  255. 
See  also  £pp.  i.  18.  56. 

9.  Janum  QiUrim]  Thia  is  the  reading 


of  all  the  MSS.  The  usnal  form  appears 
to  have  been  <  Janus  Quirinus/  as  appears, 
among  other  examples,  from  Suet.  (Octav. 
c.  22),  "Janum  Quirinum— ter  clausit;" 
and  Macrobius  (Sat.  i.  9),  "  In  sacris  quo- 
que  invocamns  Janum  Geminum,  Janum 
Patrem,  Janum  Junonium,  Janum  Con- 
sivium,  Janttm  Quibinuh,  Janum  Patul- 
cium  et  Clusivinm."  Thcre  is  no  instance 
I  believe  of  Janum  Quirini  but  this,  and 
the  temple  of  Janus  having  been  built, 
accordiug  to  tradition,  by  Numa  and  not 
Bomulus,  there  is  much  in  favour  of '  Qui- 
rinum.'  AIl  that  is  against  it  is  the  want 
of  harmonv  arising  out  of  '  um'  thrice  re- 
peated,  and  the  authority  of  the  MSS.,  to 
which  I  yield  with  some  hesitation,  I  admit, 
in  this  case.  Bentley's  argument,  that  if 
'  Janus'  could  be  called  '  Janus  Junonius,' 
he  might  as  properly  be  styled  'Janus 
Junonis ;'  and  so,  if  he  was  rightly  called 
'  Janus  Quirinus,'  therefore  he  might  be 
propcrly  callcd  'Jonus  Quirini,'  has  no 
weight.  '  Janus  Qnirini'  can  only  mean 
'  Janus  of  BomuIuB,*  whereas  '  Janus  Qui- 
rinus'  means  'Janus  ciilled  Quirinus,' 
which  I  take  to  be  a  substantive,  and  a 
name  givcn  him  as  Janus  of  the  Quirites. 
Thc  latter  is  a  propcr  description,  the 
former  is  against  history. 

10.  evaganti]  This  word  appears  no« 
whcre  else  with  an  accusative  case,  where- 
fore  Bome  copyists  have  changed  it  into 
'  et  vaganti,'  which  is  very  meagre.  Tho 
most  respectable  name  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported  is  Rutgersius.  'Evadere'  and 
'exire'  are  used  with  an  accusative  re- 
peatedly.  [Comp.  C.  iii.  24.  29,  *  refrenare 
liccntiam.'  Horace  is  here  allnding  to 
some  of  the  Juliae  Leges,  and  particularly 
to  tho  Lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis  and  the  Lex 
Julia  de  Maritandis  Ordinibus.l  'Artea' 
is  rightly  explained  by  the  Scholiast  Acrou 
by  '  those  virtucs  in  which  the  discipline  of 
life  is  placed,  as  prudence,  justice,  forti- 
tude,'  and  temperance.'  Both  'emovit' 
and  'amovit'  have  MS.  authority,  and 
the  cditors  vary  in  their  preference.  'Emo- 
vit'  is  the  word  Horace  adopta  elsewhere. 
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Per  quas  Latinum  nomen  et  Italae 
Crevere  vires  famaque  et  imperi 

Porrecta  majestas  ad  ortus  15 

Solis  ab  Hesperio  cubili. 
Custode  rerum  Caesare  non  fwrov 
Civilis  aut  vis  exiget  otium^ 
Non  ira  quae  procudit  enses 

Et  miseras  inimicat  urbes.  20 

Non  qui  profundum  Danubium  bibunt 
Edicta  rumpent  Julia^  non  Getae^ 
Non  Seres  infidive  Persae, 

Non  Tanain  prope  flumen  orti. 
Nosque  et  profestis  lucibus  et  sacris  25 

Inter  jocosi  munera  Liberi 

Cum  prole  matronisque  nostris, 
Rite  deos  prius  apprecati, 

Some   MSS.    have    'ortos/    and    others  and  it  appean  to  me  more  forcible  and 

'  ortmn.'     That  the  qnestion  cannot  be  appropriate.     (C.  iii.  14. 14  n.)    [Horace 

decided  by  the  repetition  of  the  final  *b*  has  ^exigere'  in  a  diiferent  Bense  C.  iil. 

may  be  seen  by  anj  one  who  examines  80.1.  KitterandKellerhavc*exhnet'here.l 

Horace^B  style  carefully.     The  arguments  21.  qui  prqfundum  Danuhiwn  hibunt\ 

on  the  other  side  have  not  much  more  The  German  tribcs,  particularly  the  Vinde- 

weight  than  this,  which  is  Bentley's,  and  lici  lately  subdued.     '  Edicta  Julia '   can 

it  is  always  better  to  acknowledge  the  un-  only  mean  here  the  laws  of  Augustus  laid 

certuuty  of  a  reading  than  to  reBne  upon  upon  them  at  their  oonquest,  though  in 

it  one  way  or  the  other.    This  is  what  the  technical  sense  the  wonl  'edicta'  would 

Dillenbr.  bas  done,  1  think,  in  this  and  not  apply.    The  rules  which  a  govemor 

some  other  instances,  though  his  edition  published  in  his  province  were  lus  '  edic- 

appeare  to  me  in  the  main  as  judicious  as  tum,'  but  these  people  were  not  in  a  pro- 

any  that  has  been  published.     [Ritter  has  vince.     Homce  therefore  does  not  use  the 

a  good  note  on  'ortus:'  'numerus  multi-  word  in  its  legal  sense  (see  Mr.  Long's 

tudinis  vi  concreta  praeditus  loca  et  terras  Ezc.  on  the  '  Edicta  Magist.'  Cic.  Verrinae 

nbi  aol  oritur  indicat.'!  orationes).    The  Getae  lay  towards  the 

SS.  majeMt<Mi]   ^Mf^estas'   is   magni-  mouths  of  the   Danube,  while  the  Daci 

but  partioularW  tbe  dignity  of  a  were  situated  to  the  west  of  them,  on  the 

people,  or  a  prinoe.    In  some  JBk>man  trea-  same  or  north  side  of  the  river. 

ties  the  expression  'miyestas  populi  Ro-  23.  Sere^^Tanaln']  See  C.  iii.  29. 27  n. 

mani^wasinserted.  'Minuere  majestatem/  The  Seres  and  Indi  are  not  much  dis- 

'  to  impair  this  dignity/  was  an  offence  ting^shed  by  Horace  (C.  i.  12.  56),  and, 

equivalent  to  treason.]  when  he  is  referring  to  the  East,  their 

Vl.furor  civilis  aut  vii]   'Civilis'  be-  names  are  g^nerally  associated  with  the 

longs  to  '  fnror/  and  '  vis/  which  is  a  tech-  Fiarthians,  more  for  the  sake  of  amplifica- 

nical  word,  means  here  'personal  violence.'  tion  than  with  historical  or  geographical 

'  Ira'  applies  to  foreign  quarrels.    See  C.  accuracy.    The  Roman  armies  had  not  yet 

iii.  14. 14  n.    '  Inimico'  is  a  word  which  crossed  the  lower  Tigris.    But  when  Au- 

Horace  probably  found  in  use  by  writers  of  gustus  was  in  Syria,  we  are  informed  by 

a  former  day.    Later  writers  have  taken  it  Suetonius,  ambassadors  came  from  the  fiur 

from  him.    '  Inimicat'  means  '  sets  at  en-  £ast  to  a^  his  protection  and  alliance. 

mity.'    'Apprecati'  (v.  28),  'remixto*  (v.  25.   lucibus']   This  word    is    used   for 

80),  are  also  words  firet  found  in  Horace.  '  diebus '  by  Ovid.  (Fast.  iii.  397) : — 

18.  exigef]  The  MSS.  and  cditors  here  "  His  etiam  conjox  apicati  cincta  Dialis 

again  are  divided  between  'eximet'  and  Lucibus  impexas  debet  habere  comas." 

'exiget.'    Later  editon  prefer  the  latter^  Hie  singular  is  more  oommon. 
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Virtute  functos  more  patnim  duces 
Lydis  remixto  cannine  tibiis  30 

Trojamque  et  Anchisen  et  almae 
Progeniem  Veneris  canemus. 

29.  Virtute  functoM]  This  is  a  concise  age  of  boyhood,  as  barmonizing  the  mind 

way  of  expressmg  '  Tirtiitis  munere  f\inc-  and  training  it  to  good.    There  is  no  par- 

tos/  as  in  Cicero  (Tnsc.  i.  45) :   "  Nemo  ticnlar  force,  however,  here  in  the  word 

parum  diu  vixit  qui  virtntis  perfectae  per-  '  Lydis.'    It  should  be  observed,  that  when 

fecto  functus  est  muncre."  'tibia'  appears  in  the  plural  number  (C.  i. 

—  more  patrum]  Cic  (Tusc.  i.  2,  and  1.  82 ;  Epod.  ix.  6)  it  has  reference  to  two 

iv.  2)  tells  us  that  in  the  Origines  of  Cato  of  these  instruments  played  by  one  person. 

it  is  stated  that  it  was  the  custom  of  old  to  Their  pitch  was  different,  the  low-pitched 

sing  Bongs  at  their  meals  upon  the  virtucs  tibia  being  called  *  dextra,'  because  it  was 

of  great  men.   Valerius  Maximus  (ii.  1. 10)  held  in  the  right  hand;  the  high  'sinistra,' 

refers  to  the  same  custom :  '*Majores  nostri  because  it  was  held  in  the  leit.    The  pipes 

in  conviviis  ad  tibias  egre^a  supenorum  used  by  the  Lydians  themselves  are  cadled 

opera  caimiue  comprehensa  pangebant,  quo  by  Herodotus  (i.  17)  aifKhs  Mp^ios  and 

ad  eas  imitandas  juventutem  alacriorem  alKhs  yvyauHiXos,  as  representing  the  voices 

redderent."    The  practice  may  have  been  of  a  man  and  a  woman  respectively.  This 

partially  revived  in  Horace's  day.     Tlie  interpretation  has  been  doubted,  however, 

conclusion  of  this  ode  recalls  C.  iv.  5.  8]  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the 

sq.  pipes  were  so  called  as  being  played  one  by 

80.  Lydi»]  Plato  (de  Kep.  8. 10,  p.  898,  a  man  and  the  other  by  a  woman.    (See 

E)  tells  us  that  the  Lydian  and  lonian  Mr.  Blakedey'snoteon  theabovepassage.) 

mclodies  weits  best  suited  to  delicacy  and  The  family  of  Anchises,  the  grandfather  of 

feastin^,  the  Dorian  and  Fhrygian  to  war;  lulus,  is  mentioned  here,  becausc  Augustus 

and  Anstotle  is  of  opinion  that  they  (the  belonged  to  the  Julian  family»  of  which 

Lydian)  wcre  most  suitable  to  the  tendor  lulus  was  the  repated  founder. 
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OARMEN    SAEOULAUE. 


Wheh  AugnstnB  hnd  oompleted  the  period  of  ten  years  for  whicli  the  impexial  power 
was  at  firet  placed  in  hu  handa  (A.ir.o.  727 — 737),  he  determined  to  celebrate  his  8uc« 
cess  at  home  and  abroad  by  an  eztraordinaiy  festival,  and  he  took  as  his  model  the 
Lndi  Tarentini  or  Taurii,  which  had  in  former  times  been  observed  as  a  means  of  pro- 
pitiating  the  infemal  deities,  Dis  and  Proserpina,  on  occanons  of  great  public  calami- 
ties.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  festival  ever  was  held  at  regular  intervals.  How 
therefore  the  name  Ludi  Saecnlares  arose  is  not  clear :  but  as  it  was  now  fbr  the  first  time 
given,  it  was  probably  convenient  to  have  it  believed  that  the  games  were  no  more  than 
the  observance  of  a  periodical  solemnity.  The  Qnindecimvixi  were  ordered  to  consult 
the  Sibylline  books,  and  they  reported,  no  doubt  as  they  were  desired,  that  the  time  was 
come  when  this  great  national  festival  ^hould  be  repeated,  and  the  details  of  it  were 
laid  down  in  a  set  of  hexameter  Greek  verses,  which  have  been  preserved  by  the  histo- 
rian  Zosimus,  who  gives  a  description  of  the  festival  (ii.  5).  [Zosimus  names  the  verses 
rhr  :iifi6Wfis  xpv^f^'^ '  ^^  ^®  >^ys  that  they  have  been  reported  by  others  before 
him.]    The  verses  will  be  fonnd  at  the  end  of  the  odo. 

Since  Dis  and  Proserpina  were  the  divinities  chiefly  invoked  in  the  ancient  games, 
the  question  arises,  Why  were  ApoUo  and  Diana  the  leading  deities  on  this  occasion  ? 
If  it  be  admitted  that  the  festival  was  observed  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  not 
from  any  religious  feeling,  it  is  not'  difficult  to  understand  that  the  older  precedents 
were  only  generally  adopted,  and  the  deities  most  in  fiishibn  were  as  a  matter  of  course 
Bubstituted  fbr  the  obsolete  Dis  and  Proserpina.  Ang^stus  considered  himself  especially 
nnder  the  protection  of  ApoUo,  and  the  attributes  assigned  in  the  olden  time  to  the 
infemal  deities,  as  the  orig^nators  and  averters  of  physical  evils,  had  by  this  time  been 
transferred  to  ApoUo  and  his  sister  as  reprcsenting  the  syn  and  moon,  as  Mitscherlich 
has  observed.  Orelli  on  this  point  quotes  with  approval  some  remarks  of  Jahn  on  Virg. 
£cl.  iv.  10  to  this  efiect :  that  a  notion  commonly  existed  among  the  Greeks,  and  also 
among  the  Etrnscans  and  Bomans,  that  the  universe  was  moving  in  a  cyde  the  com- 
pletion  of  which  would  measure  one  great  ycar  of  the  world ;  that  this  year  was  divided 
into  ten  months  or  ages  (saecula),  the  length  of  which  was  not  defined  but  was  declared 
from  time  to  time,  as  they  were  completed,  by  prodigies  sent  from  heaven.  This 
accounts  for  the  irregular  celebration  of  the  Saecular  games  at  Bome.  The  Sibylline 
books,  he  goes  on  to  say,  declared  which  divinity  especially  presided  over  each  month  j 
Satum  presided  over  the  first  and  Apollo  the  last,  Diana  over  the  hist  but  one,  as  in  the 
civil  year  she  daimed  November  as  her  own  particular  month.  This  is  the  reason  why 
these  divinities  were  worshipped  rather  than  others,  because  on  the  appearance  of  the 
oomet  at  the  death  of  C.  Jidius  Caesar  it  was  announced  by  the  soothsayer  Volcatiufl 
that  the  ninth  (Diana's)  month  was  passing  away  and  the  tenth  was  then  beginning. 
This  acoount  evidently  has  reference  to  the  great  Platonic  year,  which,  when  oomplete, 
is  to  bring  all  the  heavenly  bodies  back  to  their  original  relative  pkces.    That  the 
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Magnns  Annus  was  generally  beliered  in  is  certain.  Virgil  refen  to  it  in  his  fonrth 
Eclog^e :  "  Magnna  ab  integro  saeclomm  naadtor  ordo"  (v.  5),  "  incipient  magni  pro- 
cedere  menses  **  (▼.  12).  Cicero  discnsses  it  in  his  treatise  de  Xat.  Deornm  (ii.  20) : 
*'  Qaamm  (i.  e.  of  the  planets)  ex  disparibns  motionibns  magnnm  annnm  mathematici 
Domiuavenint ;  qni  tum  efficitnr  qunm  boIIb  et  Innae  et  qninqne  errantium  ad  eandem 
inter  se  comparationem  oonfectiB  omnium  spatiis  est  fiicta  oonversio.  Quae  quam  longa 
rit  magna  quaestio  esL  fisae  vero  certam  et  definitam  necesse  est."  The  statements 
of  the  ancients  vary  from  49,000  to  nearly  26,000  years.  The  last  corresponds  to  the 
period  calculated  for  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  with  which,  howerer,  the  Magnus 
AnnuB  of  the  Qreeks  and  Bomans  had  nothing  to  do*  It  is  reprcsented  on  the  reversc 
of  a  medal  of  Hadrian  in  tbe  form  of  a  man  in  a  loose  robe,  with  a  globe  and  Fdoenix 
in  his  left  hand,  and  his  right  raised  over  his  head.  He  is  surrounded  by  an  oval  ring 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  figures  of  Etemity,  represented  in  a  drde.  The  inscrip- 
tion  u  Saeculum  Aureum.  What  amount  of  credit  is  due  to  all  the  details  of  Jahn'8 
explanation,  which  are  derived  chiefly  irom  the  statements  of  Servius  on  the  4th  Edogue 
of  Virgil  and  firom  Censorinus,  de  Die  Xatali,  I  cannot  say.  But,  without  resorting  to 
snch  explanations  as  the  above,  it  would  have  been  very  surprising  if  Augustus,  baving 
resolved  to  oelebrate  a  great  festival  in  honour  of  his  own  sucoessful  career,  had  not 
made  ApoUo  the  prindpal  feature  of  it,  and  had  called  upon  Fluto  to  bless  his  country, 
in  preference  to  that  god  to  whom  he  allowed  himself  to  be  likened  and  whom  his 
flatterers  assigned  to  him  as  his  father.  Horace  appears  to  have  been  mucb  plcased  at 
being  chosen  as  poet-laureate  of  the  occasion  (C.  iv.  6,  Introd.).  The  ode  was  sung  at 
the  moat  solemn  part  of  the  festival,  while  the  emperor  was  in  person  offering  sacrifioe 
at  the  second  faonr  of  the  night  on  the  river  side  upon  three  altars,  attended  by  the 
fifteen  men  who  presided  over  religious  affairs.  The  choras  consisted  of  twenty-seven 
boys  and  twenty-soven  girls  of  noble  birth,  well  tnuned  no  doubt  for  the  occasion 
(C.  iv.  6).  The  effect  must  have  been  very  beautiful,  and  no  wonder  if  tbe  impression 
on  Horace's  fedings  (for  in  all  probability  he  was  present)  was  strong  and  lasting. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  distinguish  the  parts  assigned  to  the  respective  chorases. 
But  tliere  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  any  conclusive  or  very  probable  data  on  which  to 
found  an  accurate  division,  in  which  therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  the  editors  do  not 
agree.  I  have  endeavoured  in  the  argument  to  show  all  the  divisions  of  tbe  ode  by  its 
subjects.  In  judg^ng  of  the  character  of  the  odo  as  a  poetical  composition,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  it  was  written  for  a  peculiar  and  solemn  occasion  and  to  be  set  to 
music,  in  both  which  points  it  diffcrs  from  most  of  the  other  odes  of  Horace;  aiid,judged 
with  reference  to  those  objects,  it  may  be  pronounced  supcrior  to  laureate  odes  in 
general.    For  rhythm  it  appears  to  me  the  best  of  all  the  Sapphic  odes. 

ARGUMENT. 

Apollo  and  Diana»  hear  the  prayers  we  offer  you  in  obedience  to  tho  Sibyrs  commands 

(1-8). 
O  sun  that  rulest  the  day,  mayest  thou  look  on  nothing  mightier  than  Bome  (9 — ^12). 
Ilithyia,  protect  our  mothers  and  their  children,  and  prosper  our  marriage  law,  that  so 

in  tho  cycle  of  years  this  our  fcstival  may  come  again  (13—24). 
And  ye,  Parcae,  who  do  prophesy  traly,  let  our  future  fates  be  aa  the  paat.    Let  thc 

rnin  and  air  give  strength  to  our  flocks  and  frnits  (25 — 82). 
Hide  thy  weapon,  ApoUo,  and  hear  thy  suppliant  boys  (33,  34). 
Queen  of  the  stars,  O  Moon,  hear  thy  maidens  (35,  36). 
Sincc  Bome  is  your  handiwork  and  at  your  bidding  Aeneas  brought  his  renmant  to 

these  shores  (37 — 44). 
Ye  gods,  givo  virtue  to  the  young  and  peace  to  the  old,  ai^d  wealth  and  sona  and  glory 

to  the  family  of  Romulus  (45-48). 
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Grant  AnchiBes'  noble  son  his  prayers,  for  his  victories  shall  be  tcmpered  with  mercy 

(49—52). 
Hnmbled  u  the  Mede^  the  prond  Scythian  and  the  Indian  (63 — 66). 
Peaoe,  plenty,  and  all  the  virtues  have  retnmed  to  our  land  (57 — 60). 
May  Phoebus  the  angur,  the  prince  of  the  bow  and  of  song,  the  physician  who  fiivour- 

ably  regardeth  his  Palatine  temple  and  the  fortunes  of  Bome  aud  Latium,  ever  extend 

our  blessings  to  another  and  still  happier  lustre  (61 — 68). 
May  Diana  who  inhabiteth  the  Aventine  and  Algidus  hear  our  prayers  (69—72). 
We  will  go  home  believing  that  our  prayers  are  heard,  the  choir  of  Phoebus  and  Biana 

(73—76). 

Phoebe  silyaramque  potens  Diana^ 
Lucidum  caeli  decus^  o  colendi 
Semper  et  culti^  date  quae  precamur 

Tempore  sacro, 
Quo  SibjUini  monuere  versus  5 

Virgines  lectas  puerosque  castos 
Dis  quibus  septem  placuere  colles 

Dicere  carmen. 
Alme  Sol^  curru  nitido  diem  qui 
Promis  et  celas  aliusque  et  idem  lo 

Nasceris^  possis  nihil  urbe  Roma 

Visere  majus. 
Rite  maturos  aperire  pai-tus 
Lenis,  Ilithyia,  tuere  matres, 
Sive  tu  Lucina  probas  vocari  1 5 

Seu  Genitalis. 
Diva,  producas  subolem  patrumque 
Prosperes  decreta  super  jugandis 
Feminis  prolisque  novae  feraci 

Lege  marita,  20 

1.  silvarumque  potens"]  Compare  C.  iii.  ppofert,"  which  title  also  was  given  indis- 

22. 1,  and  i.  3.  1,  *  potens.'      *  Lucidum  criminatcly  to  Juno  and  Diana.     The  titlo 

caeli  decus  *  applies  to  both  deities.  *  Genitalis '  does  not  occur  elsewbere  in 

9.  Alme']  This  epithct  must  be  taken  this  scnse,  but  appears  to  be  a  version  of 

in  thc  proper  sensc  as  derived  finom  *alcre.'  the  Greek  rtvtrvWls,  which  was  applied 

'  Sun  the  nurturer.'  to  Aphrodite  as  wcU  as  Artemis  and  her 

13.  Bitemaiuro*]  *  O  thou  whose  offico  attendauts.      Bentley    oontends   for  the 

it  is  gently  to  bring  babes  to  the  birth  in  Greek  form  being  retained,  aud  considers 

due    season.'     [As    to    the    construction  *  Gcnitalis '  a  corrupt  reading  for  •  Gene- 

*  apeiire  lenis,*  see  C.  i.  1.  18.]     '  Rite  *  tyllis :'  "  locum  esse  corruptum  et  conta- 

means  *  according  to  thy  province    and  minatum  existimo,  vel  potius  certo  scio." 

ftinctions.'     EiKtidvia,    tbe   Greek    name  If  Horace  had  written   *  Genetyllis '  it 

for  Here  and  Artemis,  or  more  properly,  would  have  been  another  way  of  expressing 

in  the  plural  number  for  their  attendants  the  same  name ;  but  as  *  Genitalis '  cannot 


when  presiding  at  the  delivery  of  women     be  objected  to  as  the  Latin  form  of  that 
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Certus  tindenos  deeies  per  annos 
Orbis  ut  cantus  referatque  ludos 
Ter  die  claro  totiesque  grata 

Nocte  frequentes. 
Vosque  veraces  cecinisse,  Parcae, 
Quod  semel  dictum  est  stabilisque  reruni 
Terminus  servat,  bona  jam  peractis 

Jungite  fata. 
Fertilis  frugum  pecorisque  Tellus 
Spicea  donet  Cererem  corona; 
Nutriant  fetus  et  aquae  salubres 

Et  Jovis  aurae. 
Condito  mitis  placidusque  telo 
Supplices  audi  pueros^  Apollo : 


25 


30 


lent  in  Latin ;  it  is  therefore  no  proof  that 
Horace  nsed  the  Greek  form  in  the  one 
caso  because  he  did  so  in  the  other,  as 
Bentley  affirms.  Besides  which  it  woold 
seem  that  the  Latin  names  are  pnrposelj 
introdnced  in  contrast  to  the  Greek. 
'Froducas'  here  sisnifies  'to  rear'  as  in 
C.  ii.  13.  3.  The  '  lex  Jnlia  de  maritandis 
ordinibus'  is  referred  to  in  the  fifbh  stanza. 
See  C.  iv.  16. 10.  [Ritter  interprets  '  de- 
creta  super  jngandis  feminis'  as  a  reference 
to  the  *Lex  Julia  de  adnlteriis;'  and  he 
Sf|yB,  'jugandae  feminae  snnt  justo  jugo 
adjungendae  qno  aroentur  ab  adulteriis.' 
This  is  a  mistake.  '  Jugare'  means  <to 
marry.'  Ritter  obseryes  that  the  choms 
of  boys  nng  the  fiflh  stanza,  which  it  was 
proper  for  them  to  sing,  and  not  the  vir- 
gina.  But  if  the  virgins  understood  it  aa 
he  does,  it  would  not  be  decent  for  tbe 
boys  to  sing  it  or  for  the  girls  to  hear  it.] 

21.  Cerius  undenos']  Tbe  notion  that 
the  Saecular  Games  were  celebrated  every 
110  years,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
length  of  a  saeculum  as  measured  by  the 
Etruscans,  was  a  fiction  invented  probably 
at  this  time.  Thcre  is  no  trace  of  their 
having  been  so  oelebrated  either  before  or 
after  Augustns.  They  lasted  three  days 
and  nights.  They  were  celebrated  by 
Claudius  a  d.  47>  and  again  by  Domitian. 

25.  veraces  ceeini8se\  A  great  deal  of 
difficulty  has  been  raised  respecting  the 
meaning  of  this  stanza»  and  the  reading, 
which  in  the  MSS.  varies  between  'dictum 
est '  and  *  dictum '  without  *  est/  *  servat  * 
and  '  servet.'  Bentley  has  increased  the 
trouble  of  commentators  in  attempting  to 
lighten  it  by  the  substitution  of  *■  stabilis 
pcr  aevum'  for  'stabilisque  rerum'  and 


omitUng  'est.'  The  great  majority  of 
MSS.  read  'est'  and  'servet;'  tne  mean- 
ing  in  that  case  being  made  plain  by  sup- 
posing  'stabilis — servet'  to  be  parenthe- 
tical :  '  ye  Parcae  who  tell  truly  what  has 
once  be^  determined  (and  may  the  fixed 
order  of  events  preserve  it  so)/  not  as  Dill. 
explains,  'ye  Parcae  who  truly  prophesy, 
add  good  destinies  to  those  that  we  have 
known,  according  to  that  which  has  once 
been  dedared  and  which  may/  &c.  *  Ve- 
races  cecinisae'  cannot  properly  stand 
alone,  particularly  with  *quod  imme- 
diately  foUowing.  But  'servat'  (which, 
however,  has  little  authority  from  the 
MSS.)  appears  to  be  the  simpler  reading, 
for  <qnod'  does  not  in  this  case,  as  Bentley 
states,  require  the  subjnnctive  mood.  Sup- 
poeing  'servat'  to  be  the  reading,  Horace 
merely  statee  a  fkct,  that  the  Parcae  tmly 
foretold  the  destined  greatness  of  Bome 
which,  once  for  all  decreed,  the  oourse  of 
events  was  daily  conflrming.  I  agree  with 
Orelli  in  preferring  this  reading,  which 
Lambinus  also  preferred,  though  he 
adopted  'servet.'  'Semd,'  in  the  sense 
of  '  onoe  for  all '  (Ka0c(ira{),  is  oommon. 
The  Parcae  could  not  but  be  true  expo- 
nents  of  the  decrees  (fata)  of  Jove,  since 
to  them  their  execution  was  entrusted. 
There  may  be  some  inconsistency  in  asking 
them  to  give  good  fates  to  Bome,  since 
they  could  only  execute  ministerially '  quod 
semel  dictum  est.' 

[31.  aquae  saluhres"]  *  Healthgiving 
rains.'    Comp.  C.  iii.  1.  81.] 

33.  Condito  nUtis  plaeidusque  ielo']  On 
the  promontory  near  Actium  there  was  a 
statue  of  ApoUo  with  his  bow  bent  and  a 
fierce  aspcct,  which  was  an  object  of  terror 
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Sidenim  regina  bicomis  audi^ 

Luna^  puellas : 
Roma  si  vestrum  est  opus^  Hiaeque 
Litus  Etruscum  tenuere  turmae^ 
Jttssa  pars  mutare  Lares  et  urbem 

Sospite  eursUj 
Cui  per  ardentem  sine  fraude  Trojam 
Castus  Aeneas  patriae  superstes 
Liberum  munivit  iter^  daturus 

Plura  relictis : 
Di,  probos  ^ores  docili  juventae, 
Di^  senectuti  placidae  quietem^ 
Romtdae  genti  date  rejnque  prolemque 

Et  decus  omne  I 
Quaeque  vos  bobus  veneratur  albis 
Clarus  Anchisae  Yenerisque  sanguis. 


35 


40 


45 


50 


to  the  sailorswho  approached  the  ooast. 
See  Virg.  (Aen.  iii.  274  sq.) : — 

"Mox  et    Leacatae    nimhosa    cacmnina 
montis 
£t  formidatus  nautis  aperitur  ApoUo.'' 

And  on  the  ahield  of  Aeneas  (viii.  704)  :^ 

"Actius  haec  cemens  arcum  intendehat 

Apollo 
Desuper :  omnis  eo  terrore  Aegyptus  et 

Indi, 
Omnis  Arahs,   omnes  vertehant  terga 

Sahaci." 

To  this  god  Aug^tus  paid  his  devotions 
before  his  hattle  with  M.  Antonius,  and  to 
him  he  attributed  his  suocess.  "Vincit 
Boma  fide  Phoehi"  (Propert.  iv.  6.  57)- 
AoconJUngly,  on  his  retum  to  Bome,  he 
built  a  temple  to  Apollo  of  Actium  on  Mons 
Palatinus  (v.  65.  C.  i.  31.  Epp.  L  8. 17), 
and  set  up  a  statue  of  the  god,  hut  in  a 
difi*erent  character,  the  how  hoing  laid 
aside  and  a  lyre  substituted  for  it  in  one 
band,  and  a  {iectmm  in  the  other.  ("  Ci- 
tharam  jam  poscit  ApoUo  Victor,  et  ad 
phicidos  exuit  arma  choros,"  Prop.  iv.  6. 
69  sq.)  He  was  chid  also  in  a  long  flowing 
Tohe.  Propertius  was  present  at  the  de- 
dication  of  the  temple,  and  gives  a  descrip- 
tion  of  it  (ii.  81) ;  the  kst  object  he  men- 
tions  being  the  statne  of  ApoUo : — 

"  Ddnde  inter  matrem  deus  ipse,  interque 
sororem, 
Py thius  in  longa  carmina  veste  sonat." 

35.  regina  hiccfmU]    In  a  riUevo  on 


Constantine's  arch  Diona,  as  the  moon,  is 
represented  in  her  chariot  drawn  by  two 
horses,  and  with  a  small  crescent  on  her 
forehead,  which  is  a  common  way  of  re- 
presenting  her  on  gems  and  medals.  In 
this  group  Hesperus  is  fiying  in  iront. 

Al.fravde]  C.ii.  19.20.  'Castus:'  C. 
iii.  2.  30,  where  the  correlative  term  is 
used:  "Neglectus  incesto  addidit  inte- 
gram."  Aen.  vi.  661 :  *'  Quique  sacerdotes 
casti." 

[40.  Soepite  cureu]  'With  saving 
oourse.'  Comp.  i.  37*  13,  '  sospes  ab  igni- 
bus.'] 

[43.  mumtfit  iier']  *  Munire'  is  the  usual 
word  for  making  a  road,  and  it  has  tho 
derived  sense  of  making  a  way  towards 
any  object.] 

45.  dociUJuveiU(te]  Bentley  substitutes 
'  docUis '  and  '  senectutis '  for  '  docUi '  and 
'senectuti,'  puttiug  'mores,'  'quietem,' 
'rem,'  and  'prolem'  aU  inone  category,  as 
the  boons  to  be  given  'Bomulae  genti.' 
He  says  this  arrangement  is  '  meUor,  ro- 
tundior,  et  elegantior '  than  the  common 
one.  I  do  not  think  many  wiU  agree  with 
him.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  or 
suited  to  the  occasion  than  the  brief  peti- 
tions  contained  in  the  text  as  it  stands. 

49.  QuMque]  The  MSS.  and  ecUtions  are 
divided  between  'quique*  and'quaeque' 
in  thisUne,  and  'imperet'  and  'impetret' 
in  the  fifty-first.  Craquius'  SchoUast  reads 
'  quaeque '  and  '  impetret,'  expkining  •  ve- 
neratur '  to  mean  '  venerando  precatur  et 
postulat.'  This  is  a  common  signiflcation» 
of  which  there  are  two  instauces  in  Horace 
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Impetret,  bellante  prior,  jaeentem 

Lenis  in  hostem  1 
Jam  mari  terraque  manus  potentes 
Medus  Albanasque  timet  seeures^ 

Jam  Scythae  responsa  petunt,  superbi  55 

Nuper,  et  Indi. 
Jam  Fides  et  Pax  et  Honos  Pudorque 
Priscus  et  neglecta  redire  Virtus 

Audet^  apparetque  beata  pleno 

Copia  comu.  60 

(S.  ii.  2. 124) ;  and  6.  8),  and  others  else-  57.  Jam  Fides  et  Pax']    This  group 

where.     There    can    be  littie   doabt   I  occurs  nearly  in  the  aame  combination  in 

think   that    thU    Scholiasfs    rcading  is  C.  i.  24.  6.    The  figures  are  varioasly  re- 

correct,  thongh  the  respectable  names  of  prcseutod  on  medals,  &c.    '  Fidcs/  which 

Doering  and  Gesner,  as  well  as  most  of  the  represents  honesty,  good  iaith,  apd  is  called 

older  editors  (Lambinus  among  them),  and  in  the  above  place  '  justitiae  soror/  appears 

the  ScholiastsAcron  andPorphyrion,  are  on  on  a  medal  of  Vespasian  as  a  matron  with 

the  other  side.  In  the  fifty-Uiird  line  there  long  robe,  very  erect  figure,  holding  out  a 

is  a  curiouB  specimen  of  Bentley'8  per-  '  patera '  in  her  right  haud,  and  carrying  a 

verseness,  if  it  be  not  an  oversight.     Ho  'comuoopiae'  in  theother.  'Pax'  usually 

acknowledges  that '  manus  potentes '  is  the  carries  a  caduceus  and  olive-branch  in  one 

universal  reading,  and  says  that  he  has  no  hand,  and  sometimes  oom  in  the  other. 

fault  to  find  with  it,  though,  if  he  oould  *  Honos/  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 

get  a  single  MS.  of  any  antiquity  to  sup-  what  we  call  honour  in  the  senseof  honesty 

port  him,  he  would  read  'manum  poteu-  ('fides'),  but  represcnts  Gloriain  hcr  good 

tem,'  and  apply  it  to  Augustus.     After  character  (for  she  had  a  bad,  as  vain  glory, 

this  we  should  expect  to  find  him  foUowing  C.  i.  18. 15)»  is  exhibited  on  the  reverse  of 

in  the  same  track  as  his  predecessors.  But  a  medal  of  Titus  as  a  man  advanced  in 

not  80.    He  edits  '  manum  potentem.'  years,  with  one  foot  upon  a  globe,  with  a 

61.  hellante  prior']   The   chorus   pray  corau  copiae  in  one  hand,  and  the  other 

rather  for  the  blessings  of  peace  than  the  leaning  upon  a^pear.    On  another  medal 

triumphs  of  war,  and  therefore  say  that  heisside  bysidewithVirtus,  whosenatural 

Augustus's  clcmency  to  his  oonquered  ene-  companion  he  is.   For  Virtus  is  most  usu- 

mies  makes  him  g^reater  than  his  prowess  ally  represented  in  a  mUitary  character  as 

in  subduing  them,  according  to  Anchises'  Fortitudo,  a  female  figure  with  a  helmet 

waming  (Aen.  vi.  851),  in  which  Virgil  and  a  spear,  aud  with  hcr  foot  like  that  of 

refers  to  Augustus : —  Honos  resting  on  a  globe.     But  though 

„  -,                   .         .             1        T>  these  types  symbolically  represented  Vir- 

"Tu  regere    impeno  populos.    Romane,  tus,  the  name  embraced  all  moral  courage 

mementoj                     ^          ^  and  steadfastness  in  well-doing,  with  which 

Hae  tibi  erunt  artes,  pacisque  miponcre  ^^5,^^^  ^^^^  ^  closely  associated  in 

morem,                .  j  v  n               1      «  the  mind  of  a  Roman.    '  Pudor '  or  '  pudi- 

Pkrcere  subjectis,  et  debellaresupcrbos."  ^j^..^,  represents  conjugal  fidclity,  and  is 

54.  Albana*  —  gecureg]  The  Boman  exhibited  (on  a  medal  of  Herennia  Etrns- 
iksces,  as  "  Albanique  patres"  (Aen.  i.  7).  cilla  in  the  collection  at  Plorence)  as  a 

55.  responsa]  Replies  to  their  offcrs  of  modest  matron,  seated,  and  drawing  her 
submission  and  petitions  for  friendship.  veil  half  over  hcr  face.  Juvenal  speaks  of 
Tliis  word  is  used  fbr  the  roplies  of  the  her  as  having  left  the  earth  at  the  close  of 
gods,  and  here  perhaps  cxpresses  the  ma-  the  reign  of  Satum,  or,  as  he  sarcastically 
jesty  of  Augustus  delivering  his  will  as  puts  it,  when  Jove  began  to  wear  a  bcard 
that  of  a  god,  like  Virgil  (Ecl.  i.  45):  (vi.  16).  But  these  virtues  are  said  to  have 
"  Hic  mihi  responsum  primus  dedit  ille  Icfl  the  earth  with  Astraea  at  the  close  of 
peteuti."  But  '  responsum'  also  signifies  the  golden  age,  and  their  retum  represents 
thc  answer  of  a  juriseonsult  to  a  client,  or  the  retum  of  that  age. 

a  superior  to  an  inferior,  as  of  the  empcror  60.  Copia  cornuj    Copia,  whose  hom 

to  the  govemor  of  a  province.  was  most  properly  the  symbol  of  Fortune 
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Augur  et  fulgente  decoros  arcu 
Phoebus  acceptusque  novem  Camenis^ 
Qui  salutari  levat  arte  fessos 

Corporis  artus, 
Si  Palatinas  videt  aequus  arces 
Remque  Romanam  Latiumque^  felix 
Alterum  in  lustrum  meliusque  semper 

Proroget  aevum. 
Quaeque  Aventinum  tenet  Algidumque^ 
Quindecim  Diana  preces  virorum 
Curet  et  votis  puerorum  amicas 

ApplicQt  aures. 


66 


70 


(C.  i.  17.  14  n.),  but  was  also  giTen  to 
many  other  divinities,  as  Fides,  Felidtasy 
Concordia»  Honos,  &c.,  was  herself  rcpre- 
aented  uuder  the  forms  of  Abundantia  and 
Annona.  As  the  first,  wbich  was  the  most 
general  form  of  Plenty,  she  is  exhibited  on 
a  medal  of  Trajan  seated  on  a  chair  made 
of  two '  comua  oopiae :'  as  Annona,  which 
character  was  confined  to  the  supply  of 
eorn,  a  medal  of  Antoninus  Pius  repre- 
aents  her  as  standing  with  a  '  comu  copiae* 
in  her  left  hand,  and  some  com  in  her 
right;  with  a  basket  of  com  on  one  side, 
and  a  ship^s  beak  (symbolizing  the  foreign 
supply  of  that  article)  on  the  other. 

61.  Augur  et  fulgenie  decorus  arcu'] 
This  seems  to  contradict  thc  prayer  in  v. 
33 ;  but  the  bow  of  ApoUo  did  not  always 
inspire  dread.  Heissometimesrepresented 
with  this  unstrang  at  his  back,  and  the 
lyre  and  plectmm  in  his  hands  (C.  ii.  10. 
19) ;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  did  not 
80  appear  in  the  statue  above  referred  to. 
In  some  ancient  rilievi  and  paintings 
Apollo  is  represented  as  seated  in  the  midst 
of  the  nine  Muses,  who  are  all  paying  at- 
tention  to  him.  Ausonius  wi*ote  an  inscrip- 
iAon.  (Idyll.  xx.)  for  a  group  of  the  Muses, 
in  which  Apollo  appeared  in  the  midst. 
Such  a  group  is  seen  on  a  sarcophag^s  in 
the  Giustiniani  palaoe  at  Rome,  given  in 
Montfancon's  coUection,  vol.  i.  Fl.  60. 1. 
ApoUo's  attribute  as  the  Heaier  is  one  of 
the  oldest  that  was  attached  to  him,  and 
is  moBt  commonly  exhibited  in  his  statues 
and  other  representations.  It  is  symbol- 
ized  by  the  serpent  which  always  attends 
the  fignres  of  Salus,  Aesculapius,  and  others 
connected  with  the  healing  art.  In  Apol- 
lo's  case  this  is  often  taken  for  the  serpcnt 
I^^on,  even  when  there  is  nothing  but 
xnildness  in  the  face  and  attitude  of  the 
god.    Ovid  (Rem.  Am.  76)  addresses  him 


as  "Carminis  et  medicae,  Phoebe,  re- 
pertor  opis;"  and  again  he  makes  him 
says— 

«Inventummedicinameum  est;  opiferquo 
per  orbem 
Dicor,  et  herbarara   subjocta  potentia 
nobis."    (Met.  L521.) 

[62.  aeceptuy]  In  the  senae  of  'pleas- 
ing,'  as  in  Livy  i.  15,  '  acoeptissimus  mi- 
Utum  animis.'  'Camenis'  is  the  dative. 
Caesar  has  '  plcbi  acceptus'  (B.  G.  i.  8).] 

65.  Si  Falatinae  videt  aequus  arcee] 
See  above,  v.  33  n.  '  Aras '  is  the  readiug 
of  Bome  MSS.  and  editions,  but  *  arces '  is 
better.  I  understand  '  fclix '  to  agree  with 
*aevum,'  and  'vidct'  to  govera  'arces' 
'rem'  and  'Latium.'  It  is  common  with 
Horaoe  to  put  an  adjective  and  its  substan- 
tive  at  the  two  extremcs  of  a  period. 
Aecording  to  some  'felix'  bclongs  to  '  La- 
tium,'  and  also  to  *  rem ;'  and  *  prorogi  t 
felix  Latium'  is  equivHlent  to  'proropet 
felicitatem  Latii.'  OrelU  takes  'felix' 
with  *  lustram.'  Bentley  takes  it  so  like- 
wise,  but  goes  ikrther,  and  putting  'Si 
Palatinas — Latiumque'  in  a  parenthesis, 
makes  '  aevum'  the  objcct  after  '  prorogat, 
and  takes  aU  the  adjectives  with  *lus- 
tram,'  as  though  the  mcaning  were  'ApoIIo 
is  advancing  tbe  ag^  into  another  happy, 
and  even  a  happier  lustre.'  He  prePers 
the  indicative  to  tlie  subjunctive.  Many 
good  MSS.  have  it  so,  bnt  most  editors 
prefer  the  supplicatorj'  form,  [Ritter  has 
*prorogat.']  jBentley  -is  consistent,  and 
reads  *  curat '  and  *  appUcat '  in  the  next 
stanza,  for  which  he  nas  about  the  same 
amoiint  of  MS.  autbority.  [Rittcr  has 
*curat'  and  *applicat/  and  keUer  also, 
though  he  has  •  proroget.'] 

69.  Quaeque  J.ventinutn]  Diana  had  a 
temple  on  Mons  Aventinus  and  on  Algidus 
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Haec  Jovem  sentire  deosque  cunctos 
Spem  bonam  certamque  domum  reporto^ 
Doctus  et  Phoebi  chorus  et  Dianae  75 

Dicere  laudes. 

(C.  L  21.  6).    From  this  stanzait  has  heen  fifteen  either  hy  SuIIa  or  C.  Jalius  Caesar. 

aasumed  by  some  that  the  sacred  commis-  <  Puerorum '  includes  the  whole  choir  of 

Bioners  (the  'quindecimviri')  took  part  in  boys  and  girls. 

the  singing,  which  is  not  very  prohable.  76.  Doctus]    C.   iv.    6.    43 :    *'  docilia 

Their  number,  which  was  origiuaLlIy  two,  modorum  Vatis  Horati." 

and  then  increased  to  ten,  was  raised  to 


ZOSIMUS  (Ub.  ii.  c.  V.). 

[This  text  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  in  Beitemeier^s  edition  of  Zosimus.] 

*AXA*  iir6ray  iiiiKitrros  tiq;ji  "^^vos  kpBp^oitri 

Zto^i,  cis  ir4wy  ^Karhy  B^xa  k^kKov  6Zti»v, 

Mffu^(r$atf  *Puficu€,  koI  ob  fid\a  Kijffai  iavr6v, 

MffAvriffBai  r(£8e  wdvra,    Btouri  fi^v  it0avdrouri 

"P^itiv  iv  wtBitp  iraph  S6/j^ptBos  &w\€rov  Siwp,  "      5 

"'Oinrp  artiv^rarovy  N&|  TiviKa  ycuav  iir4\9y, 

*HcX(ov  Kp(r^ayros  khv  ipdof  Ma  <ri  piC^iv 

'Icp^  vovroy6vois  Moipais  Apvas  rc  Kal  alyas, 

Kvav4as  S'  ivl  ralaV  EiXuOvias  hp^fratrOvu 

TiaiHor^Kovs  Bv4€<r<riv,  ttn^  B4/itS'     AZBi  dk  rafif  10 

HKijBofi4Kp  x^^P^*  '''*  '^^  ^'  Upo7ro  fi4\€uva. 

2d\€VKoi  ravpoi  Bh  Aihs  Tapit  fiwfthv  &y4ffBuv 

"Hfxart,  fiY}8*  M  WKri*  B^oTcrt  yhp  ohpavioun 

*Hfi.4ptos  ir^Xerat  Bv4wv  rp6iros'  &s  ik  Koi  abrois 

*lp€{i€iv  8o/A<£Xi}s  Bk  fiohs  B4fias  ity\ahv'Hp7is  15 

A^^dffBta  vrihs  vap^  <rct/.     Kai  ^o7fios  *Air6?J<»v, 

"O^rrc  Koi  *h4\ios  KUc^iiffK^rat,  Tcra  ScScx^a» 

&6fMra  AfiTotBiis*  koX  ii€id6fi«voi  re  Aartvot 

Tlaiai^cs  Ko^bpois  Koippcri  rt  vrihv  txot€V 

*ABavdr»v'  x^P^'  ^^  K6pat  xophv  aihrai  fx^'^''  20 

Kal  x^P^^  iraiBwv  Apariv  ardxvs,  &AA.^  yov^uv 

Udvrwv  C<o6vrwv,  oTs  iifjuf>tBa\^s  l4rttp6r\Ti. 

Al  Bh  ydfMv  C€{rf\at(ri  B€Bfirifi4vat  Ijfiart  K€iv<p 

Tvh^  "HpTis  rrapiL  fieofuhv  iu)iBtfAov  iBpt6»acu 

Aaifiova  \taff4(rBci<rav'  &Kcuri  B\  \ifiara  Bovvat  25 

^AvBpdaiv  liBk  ywai^i,  fidXtara  Bk  Bri\vr4p]^<rt, 

Tldvr€s  B*  i^  oXKoto  <p€p4<rBw  Z<r<ra  KOfd^^tv 

*£otI  B4fits  Bvrtro7<riv  ii.irapxofi4vots  fitSroto, 

Acdfjuurt  fjL€i\txiot<rLv  t\dafiara  Koi  fiaKdp€<r<riv 

OhpaviBais'  rh  B\  rrdvra  r€Bri<ravpt<rfi4va  K€i<rBca,  30 

"O^^pa  rc  Bri\vr4pip<rt  koL  iLvBpdaiv  iBpi6ua^tv 

"EvB^v  rropcuKjjs  fi€fivrifi.4vos.    "Hfjuurt  8*  ll<rm 

Nv|f  r*  irra<r<rvr4frp<rt  B€orrp4movs  KoriL  B<&kovs 

na/iTAi}0^s  &yvpis'  airouB^  Bk  y4\wrt  fji€fiixB^» 

Tavrd  rot  iv  ^p^aX  <r\i<rtv  kii  fi€fivrifi4vos  ^Tvcu,  35 

Kcd  aoi  rraaa  x^^''  *lraA^  kcIX  rtcura  Aarivri 
Aihv  &rrh  trKifrrrpouriv  {nravx^vtov  (vyhv  c^Ci. 
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EPODON 


LIBER. 


CAEMEN  I. 

A.u.o.  723. 

Whxn  CaeBar  Octaviamu  had  deiennined  on  the  expedition  against  M.  Antonins  and 
Cleopatra  wbich  led  to  the  battle  of  Actinm,  a.tt.o.  728,  he  sammoned,  as  we.learn 
Irom  IMon  Caflsias  (50. 11),  the  leading  Benaton  and  men  of  Eqnestrian  rank  to  meet  him 
at  Brondnsinm,  for  the  benefit  of  their  connsel  and  (the  historian  says)  to  keep  the 
Eqnestrians  firom  mischief,  and  also  to  show  the  world  the  harmony  to  which  he  had 
bronght  men  of  all  orders  at  Bome.  Whateyer  the  motives  may  have  been,  the  fiict 
may  be  accepted.  Maeoenas  obeyed  this  snmmons  and  wont  to  Bmndasimn,  bnt  was 
sent  back  by  Caesar  to  watch  over  the  peaoe  of  the  city  and  the  affairs  of  Italy,  with 
what  particnhir  powers,  or  nnder  what  tltle,  history  does  not  inform  os,  nor  is  the 
qnestion  material  here.  The  Scholiasts  (Acron  and  Comm.  Cmq.)  state  that  Maecenas 
had  reoeived  the  command  of  the  fleet,  or  part  of  it  as  tribnne,  ttom  Angnstns.  Bnt 
therc  is  no  credit  dne  to  snch  statements,  which  are  often  taken  (as  this  may  be),  like 
the  inscriptions  inventod  by  grammarians,  irom  Incidental  names  and  allasions  in  the 
odes  themselves.  He  appears  to  have  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Sidly  against 
Seztns  Pompeins  A.v.0.  718,  and  the  writer  of  the  article  'Maeoenas'  in  SmitVs 
Dict.  Biog.  tlunks  that  this  Epode  was  written  on  that  occasion.  This  opinion  is  qnite 
new,  and  I  believe  the  general  opinion  to  be  correct.  The  hingaage  of  affection  in  this 
Epode  is  too  strongfor  the  short  acqaaintance  Horacehad  then  enjoyed  with  Maecenas; 
alfM>,  there  is  evidence  of  the  Sabine  fiirm  having  come  into  Horace's  poesession  when 
he  wrote  it  (v.  31).  Bnt  that  this  did  not  occar  till  after  the  pablication  of  the  first 
book  of  Satires  is  certain,  and  it  is  generally  referred  to  A.v.0.  720.  The  opinion  of 
the  same  writer  that  Horace  actnally  accompanied  Maecenas  on  this  expedition  to 
Sicily  is  noticed  elsewhere  (C.  iii.  4.  28  n.).  It  is  very  possible  that  Maecenas  may 
have  had  the  offer  of  a  command  in  the  expedition  against  M.  Antonins,  and  that  both 
he  and  Horace  believed  he  was  going  on  that  service,  nntilon  his  arrival  at  Brandasinm 
Angnstas  thonght  flt  to  send  him  back  to  diBcharge  more  important  duties  at  Rome. 
Horace,  snppoeing  him  to  be  going  on  this  expedition,  wished  to  accompany  him,  bnt 
Maeccnas  would  not  allow  it  (v.  7),  which  gave  occarion  for  this  Epode. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Thoa  ait  going  into  the  midBt  of  danger,  Maecenos,  to  share  the  fortnnes  of  Caesar. 
Shall  I  stay  at  home  at  ease,  or  meet  the  danger  with  thee,  on  whose  life  my  happi- 
ness  depends  ?  I  will  go  with  thee  whithersocver  thoa  goest.  To  what  end  shall  I 
g^  ?  As  the  hird  fears  less  for  her  young  when  she  is  near  them,  so  shall  I  fear  less 
for  thee  if  I  go  with  thee,  and  I  go  to  win  thy  love,  not  thy  favonrs.  Thy  fove  hath 
given  me  enongh.  I  seek  not  wide  lands  or  fine  hooses  and  cattle,  and  gold  to  hide 
or  to  squander. 

Ibis  Liburnis  inter  alta  naviiim^ 

Amice,  propugnacula, 
Paratus  omne  Csesaris  periculum 

Subire,  Maecenas^  tuo. 
Quid  nos,  quibus  te  vita  sit  superstite  5 

Jucunda^  si  contra  gravis  ? 
Utrumne  jussi  persequemur  otium 

Non  dulce  ni  tecum  simul^ 

1.  JjUmmis']  These  were  light  vessels  the  hattle  of  Actium  descrihe  the  ships  of 

that  took  their  name  from  the  ships  used  M.  Antonius  and  Cleopatra  as  of  cnormous 

bv  the  Liburnians,  a  piratical  tribe  on  the  size.     Like  those  of  Caesar,  the  Egyptian 

Illyrian  coast.     Augustus  employed  them  vessels  were  fitted  with  towers  ('  propug- 

in  his  expeditious  against  Sex.  Pompeius,  nacuk '),  from  which  tlie  men  fought. 

and  thcy  were  of  great  use  at  Actium  (C.  i.  4.   Suhire — tuo~\    *Tui'   to    agrce  with 

37. 30).    It  is  disputed  whether  '  inter  alta  '  Caesaris/  has  been  suggestcd.    '  Tuo  peri- 

propugnacula'  refers  to  Antonius*  ships  or  culo/  'meo/  *8uo/  'nostro/  are  all  one  as 

CaesaPs.   Horace  is  spcaking  of  the  danger  oommon  as  the  other,  and  without  the  pos- 

Maeoenas  is  going  to  encounter,  and  it  sessive  pronoun  ^periculum' is  usedin  the 

could  not  be  better  described  than  by  con-  abhitive  case  in  'summo  periculo/  '  minimo 

trasting  the  light  galleys  of  Caesar'8  flect  periculo/  &c.,  where  the  ablative  is  an  ab- 

with  the  heavy  ships  .of  the  enemy ;  and  lative  of  cost,  and  is  not  to  be  explained  by 

though  there  were  ships  of  largcr  size  in  supplying  'cum.'    Whether  a  note  of  in- 

Caesar^s  fleet  (as  Dillenbr.  says,  taking  the  terrogation  should  be  put  after  'tuo '  is  a 

other  view  of  the  sense),  the  danger  would  matter  of  taste.    Bentley  thinks  it  more 

not  have  been  described  by  mentioning  pathetic.    It  appears  to  me  less  simple  and 

them.    '  Ibis  inter '  may  not  be  a  proper  manly.    ['  Periculum  subire,'  is  like  '  onus 

phrase  for  describing  an  attack  upon  the  subiit,'  S.  i.  9.  21. — '  Quid  nos :'  the  omis- 

enemy^s  fleet,  but  it  may  do  very  well  for  sion  of  the  verb  is  oommon  in  such  forms.] 

contrasting  the  size  of  the  ships  on  each  6.  tit  superatite]  The  old  Venetian  edi- 

side.    The  danger  would  not  have  been  tion  of  1483,  and  ul  the  editions  after  that 

adequately  described  by  represcnting  Mae-  till  Bentley's  that  I  have  seen,  have  '  sit.' 

cenas  as  sailing  in  a  light  vessel  among  But  the  Scholiast  Porphyrion  read  'si,' 

the  larger  ones  giving  his  orders,  as  some  saying  "  bis  posuit  particnlam  '  si ;'  semel 

have  explained  it.    (Dion,  50,  c.  31.)    Such  abundat."  Torrentius,  reading  'sit,'  notices 

a  description  would  have  diminisned  the  the  reading  *  si'  in  one  of  his  MSS.,  which 

picture  of  danger,  and  only  reprcsented  has  a  note  in  the  margin,  *'si  abundat.'' 

the  honour  of  the  command.     Propertius  Another  MS.  has  'sic'    Bentley  meutions 

(iii.  11.  41)  represents  Caesar'B  fleet  only  six  MSS.  which  have  '  si,'  and  OreUi  eleven 

by  the  Libumian  part  of  it : —  more.     Two  of  OreIli's  best,  and  others 

« Ansa  (Cleopatra  dared)  Jovi  nostro  la-    T^^"*^  ^  }^  ^n^i^y^  have  no  woi^  be- 
tiintciTopponereAnubim ^^^"^  '^l^    ""^  •superstite.    which  ap- 

BaridosetcontisrostraLiburnasequi,"    £«?"*«  5^?®^!?"*^^°  ^^VVO^  to  be 

^  redundant  faad  been   purposely  omittedf 

whcre  he  speaks  contemptuously  of  her    though  the  metre  suffered.    AIl  Orelii'B 

flect  for  his  own  purpose,  bat  all  writers  on    MSS.  therefore  are  directly  or  indirectly 
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An  hunc  laborem  mente  laturi  docet 

Qua  ferre  non.  molles  viros  ? 
Feremus  et  te  vel  per  Alpium  juga 

Inbospitalem  et  Caucasum^ 
Vel  Occidentis  usque  ad  ultimum  sinum 

Forti  sequemur  pectore. 
Roges  tuum  labore  quid  juvem  meo, 

Imbellis  ac  firmus  parum  ? 
Comes  minore  sum  futurus  in  metu, 

Qui  major  absentes  habet ; 
Ut  assidens  implumibus  pullis  avis 

Serpentium  allapsus  timet 
Magis  relictis,  non,  ut  adsit,  auxili 

Latura  plus  praesentibus. 
Libenter  hoc  et  omne  militabitur 

Bellum  in  tuae  spem  gratiae^ 
Non  ut  juvencis  illigata  pluribus 

Aratra  nitahtur  mea^ 


10 


15 


20 


25 


in  favour  of '  si.'  Orelli  supposes  the  con- 
stmction  to  be  compounded  of  '  te  super- 
stite'  and  'si  superstes  mihi  eris.'  Cru- 
qnius  reads  'sit,'  and  notices  no  Tarious 
reading.  We  may  snppose  therefore  that 
the  Blandinian  MSS.  had  that  word.  The 
punctuation  by  whicli  some  editors  try  to 
make  the  sense  phun  renders  it  hopelessly 
confused.  Doeringf,  for  instance,  aud  Mit- 
icherlich  point  thua : — 

"  Quid  nos  P  qnibus  te,  vita,  si  superstite, 
Jucunda,  si  oontra,  gravis." 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  greater  abuse 
of  commas.  [Bitter  has  'te  vita  si  e«t ;' 
bat  'ett'  is  his  own  invention.  'Sit'  is 
plainly  right.  The  words  are  badly  ar- 
ranged.    That  is  all.] 

[7.  Utrumne — an]  This  form  occursin 
the  fragments  of  Sisenna :  '  utrumne  divi 
cnltn  erga.  se  mortalinm  laetiscant  an 
snpemaegenteshumananegligant.'  Horaoe 
bas  it  Sat.  ii.  3.  251,  and  ii.  6.  73.] 

[9.  laturi]  The  regular  constmction 
wonld  be  '  feremus,'  which  word  does  ap- 
pear  in  v.  11.  Perhaps  the  idea  in  '  per- 
Bequemur'  is  continued,  '  an  kborem  per- 
sequemur  laturi  (eum)  mente  qua  decet,' 
&c.] 

12.  Inho9pitalem — Caucanm]  See  C.  i. 
22.6. 

16.  firmus  parum]  This  is  generally 
Buppoaed  to  refer  to  Horace'B  state  of 
health,  which  wasnever  good;  but  I  thiuk 


it  is  only  taken  firom  tlie  Greek  ApakKis, 
which  goes  commonly  with  &rT((Xc/uos  (as 
Boering  says).  In  the  next  line  Bentley 
reads  '  sim'  on  the  conjecturc  of  N.  Uein- 
sins,  "  ut  respondeat  t^  juvem,"  which  I 
do  not  understi\nd.  '  Sum  futurus '  is  a 
dircct  answer  to  the  supposed  question. 

19.  Ui  a^sidens'}  '  Ajs  the  bird  that  sits 
by  her  unfledged  brood  is  more  afraid  of 
the  serpenfs  stealthy  approach  if  she 
leave  them,  and  yet,  if  she  were  with 
them,  shc  could  give  no  more  help  though 
they  should  be  under  her  wing.'  *  Belictis' 
I  take  with  Dacicr  to  be  the  ablative  abso- 
lute.  For  '  ut  adsit/  Bentley  reads  *  nti 
sit '  with  a  few  MSS.  But  it  does  not  make 
veiy  good  sense.  The  objection  to  the 
tautology  in  'utadsit'  and  'praesentibus' 
need  not  weigh  against  the  received  read- 
ing.  See  Ter.  (Adelph.  iii.  3.  89) :  "Non 
quia  ades  praesens  dioo  hoc."  Ib.  (iv.  5. 
84) :  **  Cum  hanc  sibi  videbit  praesena 
praescntem  eripi." 

23.  militahitur  hellum]  The  Scholiast 
says  of  this,  "  Nove  et  eloquenter  dixit." 

*  £1eganter  et  nove '  is  Baxter'6  opinion, 

*  audaciter  et  nove '  Dillenburger*8.  But 
Plautus  has  the  same  expression  (Pers.  ii. 
2.  50) :  "  At  confidentia  illa  militia  mili- 
tatur  multo  magis  quam  pondere."  See 
also  C.  iii- 19.  4 :  "bella  pngnata,"  which 
expression  is  repeated  Epp.  i.  16.  25.  '  In 
spcm,'  '  looking  to  the  hope,'  is  used  where 
we  should  say  *  in  the  hope.'    '  Mea '  and 
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Pecusye  Calabris  ante  sidus  fervidum 

Lucana  mutet  pascuis^ 
Neque  ut  superni  yilla  candens  Tusculi 

Circaea  tangat  moenia. 
Satis  superque  me  benignitas  tua 

Ditavit :  haud  paravero 
Quod  aut  avarus  ut  Cbremes  terra  premam^ 

Discinctus  aut  perdam  nepos. 


30 


*mei8'  (v.  26)  are  both  sapported  by  an- 
thority ;  the  hitter  was  generally  adopted 
till  Bentley  edited  '  mea,'  rightly  observing 
that  the  possessive  prononn  onght  to  be 
joined  with  the  nearer  snbstantive,  and 
that  the  two  adjectives  '  meis '  and  '  pla- 
ribus'  agreeing  with  'javencis'  are  bad. 
[Ritter  and  Eeller  have  'meis.']  The 
editors  generally  onderstand  Horace  to  be 
allnding  to  the  rewards  of  service  in  the 
field.  He  appears  ratherto  be  impressing 
on  Maecenas  that  he  wishes  to  follow  him 
not  for  his  boanty  bat  his  love. 

28.  paseuW]  Several  MSS.  have  'pas- 
caa,'  which  Torrentins  prefera»  thongh  all 
his  MSS.  have  'pascais.'  I  do  not  see 
mnch  force  in  Bentley'8  objection  that  with 
'pascaa'  we  shoald  have  three  lines  all 
ending  alike, '  nitantnr  mea,'  <  matet  pas- 
caa,'  'tangat  moenia,'  and  I  have  some 
difficnltv  in  choosing.  I  have  followed  the 
hiter  editora.  'Matet'  is  osed  as  it  is 
elsewhere  by  Horace.  See  C.  i.  17.  2  n. 
Varro  (de  Be  Rnst.  ii.  1.  16)  says,  "Qre- 
ges  oviam  longe  abigantnr  ex  Apalia  in 
Samnimn  aestivatum,  atqae  ad  publicanam 
profitentar  ne  si  inscriptam  pecas  paverint 
lege  oensoria  committant,"  where '  inscrip- 
tnm'  means  '  nnregistered,'  it  being  re- 
qnired  that  the  cattle  pat  to  g^raze  on  the 
pnblic  Undfl  shonld  be  registered  with  a 
view  to  the  payment  of  the  tax  (scriptara). 
Cic.  Verr.  ii.  2.  70,  Long^s  note.  The 
plains  of  Calabria  were  hot  ("non  aestao- 
sae  grata  Calabriae  armenta,"  C.  i.  81.  5), 
and  the  woody  hills  of  Lncania  formed  a 
pleasant  contrast  in  snmmer. 

29.  Neque  uf]  The  older  editions  have 
'nec.'  'Nor  tbat  I  may  have  a  white 
marble  villa  near  the  walls  that  Telegonos 
built,  the  walls  of  Tascolam  on  the  hill.' 
He  says  he  does  not  want  a  villa  at  Tnscn- 
lam  where  there  were  many  handsome 
honses  besides  that  of  LacnUoB.  See  Cic 
de  Legg.  iii.  18.  The  ancient  Toscalam, 
Fea  says,  was  bailt  on  the  top  of  the  hiU, 
bat  the  modem  town,  Frascati,  is  on  the 
fllope.  Fea  says  he  has  fir«qaently  seen  the 
ruins  of  the  old  town,  which  was  destroyed 


A.D.  1181  in  the  dvil  wan.  '  Circaea'  is 
explained  by  C.  iii.  29.  8  n.  Bentley  con- 
jectures  'supini'  for  'supcmi,'  referrin^ 
to  "Tibur  supinnm,"  C.  iii.  4.  28.  But 
there  is  no  variation  in  the  MSS.,and  eveu 
if  what  Bentley  says  were  trae,  that  '  su- 
pemi '  could  only  be  used  relatively,  wo 
may  ima^ne  that  the  higher  part  of  thc 
town  ("superias  Tuscnlum,"  as  Gesner 
says)  was  more  agreeable  than  the  lower. 
But  the  word  is  used  absolutely.  It  is 
extraordinary  that  the  explanation  of  Lam- 
binus  should  have  found  fkvonr  with  so 
intelligent  an  editor  as  Doering,  'that  the 
buildings  on  my  fiirm  should  be  extended 
and  reach  to  Tusculum,'  which  was  fifteen 
miles  ofT.  Lambinns  says  he  speaks  in  an 
hypcrbole,  as  he  oertunly  would  if  that 
were  his  meaning.  Many  editora  have 
adopted  that  notion  and  Porphyrion 
gave  it  birth ;  but  his  words  though  ob- 
scure  do  not  convey  that  meaning,  "  Cir- 
caea  tangat  moenia :  Tusculum  intelligen- 
dum.  Sensus  est  autem  ut  neque  in  Tus- 
culo  poflsideam  villam  quae  ibi  aedificia 
habeat  usque  ad  ipsam  urbem."  Othere 
after  Acron  (Tumebus,  xii.  14i)  think  of 
a  villa  and  fiirm  reaching  firom  Tusculum 
to  Circaei  in  Latium,  t&ing  '  villa  Tus- 
culi'  together.  ['  Candens :'  S.  i.  5.  26.] 

81.  8<Uis  euperque]  £pod.xvii.  19:  and 
C.  ii.  18. 12 ;  iu.  16.  38. 

88.  Chrernes]  Theallusionisperhapfl  to 
a  character  in  some  play  of  Menander. 

34.  perdcm  nepoej  This  is  a  more  agree- 
able  reading  than  the  common  one  'ut 
nepos'  [which  iUtter  and  Eeller  have]. 
It  has  the  authority  of  OreIIi's  B.  <  Ut ' 
is  not  omitted  by  any  editor  eariier  than 
Orelli,  and  the  question  is  not  raised  by 
any  earlier  oommentator  that  I  have  seen. 
The  Scholiast  Porphvrion  had  '  nt '  in  his 
oopv,  and  the  oldest  Imown  MS.,  the  Blan- 
dinian  of  Cmquius,  must  have  had  it,  or  he 
would  have  noticed  the  omission.  Never- 
theless  it  is  probable  that  Horace  wrote 
'perdam  nepos,'  and  that  the  seoond  '  ut' 
was  inserted  by  copyists  to  oorrespond  to 
the  fint.    Comp.  S.  i.  1. 101. 
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Horace,  meaning  to  writc  on  the  pnuses  of  the  oountry,  pat  hiB  poem  (whether  ta 
an  Bfter-thonght  or  not  may  he  open  to  conjecture)  into  the  shape  of  a  rhapsody  by  a 
money-getting  nsnrer  who,  after  reciting  the  blessings  of  a  conntry  life  and  sighing  for 
the  enjoyment  of  them,  reaolving  to  throw  np  his  bnsiness  and  persuading  himself  that 
he  desires  nothing  so  mnch  as  retirement  and  a  humblo  life»  finds  habit  too  strong  for 
him  and  falls  back  npon  the  sordid  pnrsnits  which  after  all  are  moet  congenial  to  him. 
Some  may  perhapa  think  that  this  little  bit  of  satire  is  the  chief  object  for  which  the 
poem  was  written.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  commenced  (whether  in  imitation  of 
Yirgil,  Oeorg.  ii.  458  sqq.,  as  Franke  supposes,  or  of  a  poem  of  Archilochus  [Fr.  21. 
Bergk]  as  Lachmann,  or  not  in  imitation  of  any  tlung,  which  is  more  probable)  as  a 
"  landatio  Titae  msticae  "  (which  is  the  tenor  of  most  of  the  inscriptions),  and  that  the 
last  fonr  verBes»  which  haye  been  called  dnmsy,  were  added  to  give  the  rest  a  moral. 
At  any  rate  the  greater  part  of  the  speech  mnst  be  admitted  to  be  rather  out  of  koep* 
ing  with  the  supposed  speaker.  We  should  not  expect,  for  instance,  to  hear  a  city 
nsnrer  talk  abont  an  hereditary  farm,  the  dangers  of  the  soldier  and  the  sailor,  and  the 
cares  of  love.  The  huit  difficulty  is  got  rid  of  by  Doering  and  others,  who  interpret 
<amor'  (v.  87)  aa  the  love  of  money,  which  that  editor  says  "vix  dubitari  potest/' 
though  the  word  'habendi'  *'pau1o  licentins  omisit."  This  I  am  quite  sure  is  wrong; 
and  I  think  we  must  allow  that  Horace  was  more  intent  upon  his  description  than  on 
maintaining  an  accnrate  consistency  between  the  circumstances  of  the  speaker  and 
tbe  sentiments  he  nttera.  But,  however  this  may  be»  the  pictare  is  yery  beautiful  and 
the  moral  very  true.  In  the  most  sordid  minds  more  genial  impnlses  will  sometimes 
ariae :  but  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  charms  of  a  peacefnl  retirement  are,  like 
virtne  itself,  only  attractive  in  the  distance  and  at  intervals  to  minds  that  have  g^wn 
addicted  to  the  pursuit  of  gain  fbr  its  own  sake.  To  such  minds  domestic  and  innocent 
pleasures  offer  no  laating  gratiflcation,  and  the  picture  of  rustic  enjoyment  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  jaded  bnt  still  grasping  nsurer  stmggling  for  a  moment  against  his 
propensities  on  the  other,  affords  a  wholesome  lesson  for  many.  In  respect  to  the  date, 
it  can  only  be  conjectured  that  Horace  had  tasted  the  enjoyments  he  describes  so  gra- 
phicaHy,  and  was  in  possession  of  hia  farm.  But  even  that  is  uncertain.  Franke, 
thinking  that  Horace  mnst  have  had  before  him  Virgil^s  seoond  Qeorgic  (458  sqq.), 
which  some  say  was  not  published  tiU  A.iT.o.  724,  attribntes  this  ode  to  724  also,  in 
which  his  friend  Lacfamann  informs  him  he  seems  "  nimis  subtiliter  ignorabilia  rimatus 
ease."  There  is  a  ftngment  fiom  the  comedy  Nrjffoi  attribnted  to  Aristophanes  (344^ 
Bind.),  which  is  very  like  this  ode.  Whether  Horace  ever  saw  it  or  thought  of  it  when 
he  was  writing,  it  is  impoesible  to  say.    It  runs  thus : — 


i  fuipt  fA&p§,  ravra  ir(£rr'  iw  rp8*  Hyi' 
olKtiy  fikp  ip  ^ypv  'Tovror  ip  ry  yv^^v 
kwaXXaryirra  rw  xar*  kyophy  'rpayfidrtfWy 
K§icnifi4ror  {wydpioy  olKttoif  fiooiy 
fvffir*  iiKoitiy  irpofiarluv  fiXrix^ft^iy^y 
rpvy6i  re  ^wv^y  tls  \9Kiiuriv  w$ovfi4vfit, 
^V  ^*  XP^^"^  imyiBiots  rf  koI  Kix^Mt 
Ka\  ft^  wtptftipuy  i^  iiyopas  Ix^^^ 
rpiraTa,  iroKurlfirira,  fitfiatraytfffiiya 
ii^  ixBvow^Kov  x*^^  wapavofietrdrp. 

The  reader  may  alio  compare  Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  691  sqq.,  and  Hartial,  iii.  58. 

T 
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Happy  is  the  man  who  lives  on  his  farm  remote  from  the  tronhles  of  the  city  and  the 
dangers  of  war  and  of  the  sea.  He  trains  his  vines,  or  watches  his  flocks,  or  grafts 
his  trees,  or  Btores  his  honey,  or  shears  his  sheop,  or  hrings  offerings  of  fruit  to 
Priapns  and  Silvanus,  or  lies  in  the  shade  or  on  the  soft  grass  where  birds  are  singing 
and  streams  are  mnrmuring ;  or  hunts  the  boar,  or  lays  nets  for  the  birds  and  hares, 
and  herein  forgets  the  pangs  of  love.  Give  me  a  chaste  wife  who  shall  care  for  my 
home  and  children,  milk  my  goats,  prepare  my  unbought  meal,  and  no  dainties  shall 
please  me  like  my  country  fare,  as  I  sit  and  watch  the  kine  and  oxen  and  bibourers 
coming  home  to  their  rest  at  even.  So  said  Alphius  tho  usurer,  and  determining  to 
live  in  the  country  he  got  in  all  his  moiiey,  but  soon  repented,  and  put  it  out  to 
usury  again. 

Beatus  ille  qui  procul  negotiis^ 

Ut  prisca  gens  mortalium, 
Patema  rura  bobus  exercet  suis, 

Solutus  omni  fenore, 
Neque  exeitatur  elassico  miles  truci^  5 

Neque  horret  iratum  mare^ 
Porumque  vitat  et  superba  civium 

Potentiorum  limina. 
Ergo  aut  adulta  yitium  propagine 

Altas  maritat  populos^  lo 

Aut  in  reducta  valle  mugientium 

Prospectat  errantes  greges, 
Inutilesque  falce  ramos  amputans 

Feliciores  inserit, 
Aut  pressa  puris  mella  condit  amphoris^  I5 

Aut  tondet  infirmas  oves ; 
Yel  cum  decorum  mitibus  pomis  caput 

Auctumnus  agris  extulit^ 

[1.  neffotm]     Hence    <  negotiator/    a  seasons  is  observed,  but  one  reereation  after 

banker  or  money-lender.]  another  is  mentioned  as  it  occurs,  which  is 

4.  Solutus    omni  fenore']   Torrentius,  amorepoeticalwayofproceedingthansome 

whom   Orelli   follows,  explains  this  '  qui  editors  would  adopt,  who  have  altered  the 

neque  dat  neque  accipit  feuori,'  and  this  arrangement  of  the  verses  to  suit  the  sea- 

would  be  the  meaning  in  the  mouth  of  a  sons. 

city  usurer.     But  the  words  would  equally  [10.  maritat']  '  Makes  the  poplars  hus- 

suit  any  other  person,  and  would  mean  bands.'    '  Ulmi  vitibus  recte  maritantur/ 

that  in  the  country  he  would  not  be  subject  where  '  vitibus '  is  the  ablative;  Colum.  xi. 

to  the  calls  of  creditors,  and  need  not  get  2.  79.    '  Si  teneram  ulmum  maritaveris,' 

into  debt.     Some  parts  of  the  knguage  Colum.  v.  6. 18.     See  C.  iv.  6.  30.] 

suit  and  some  do  not  suit  the  character  of  [15.  mella']    The  plural    as    usual  in 

Alphius.  Horace,  C.  iii.  16. 83  &c.  See  C.  iii.  19. 8n.] 

9.  JSr^o]  This  is  an  adverb  of  empha-  16.  injlrmat]    An  omamental   epithet» 

sis,  like  8^,  the  use  of  which  it  is  not  easy  not '  sickly,'  as  Baxter  thinks. 

to  define.     Here  it  expresses  a  feeling  of  17.  Vel  cum]  The  commentators  quote 

pleasure  in  thecontemplation  of  the  scenes  Aen.  xi.  4106 :  "  Vel  cum  se  pavidum  con- 

described.    In  the  occupations  and  amuse-  tra  mea  jurgia  fingit,"  &c.,  and  Waguer^s 

ments  that  follow  no  pariicular  order  of  note,  <*  Fe^sicnsurpatumeamhabetpotes- 
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Ut  gandet  insitiva  decerpens  pira^ 

Certantem  et  uvam  purpnrae^  20 

Qua  muneretur  te^  Priape^  et  te^  pater 

Silvane,  tutor  finium ! 
Libet  jaeere  modo  sub  antiqua  ilice^ 

Modo  in  tenaci  gramine. 
Labuntur  altis  interim  ripis  aquae^  25 

Queruntur  in  silvis  aves, 
Fontesque  lymphis  obstrepunt  manantibus^ 

Somnos  quod  invitet  leves. 
At  cum  tonantis  annus  hibemus  Jovis 

Imbres  nivesque  comparat^  30 

Aut  trudit  acres  hinc  et  hinc  multa  cane 

Api*os  in  obstantes  plagas^ 

tatem,  nt  transitam  paret  ad  alla ;  cwn  re-  explaing  '  alti  rivi '  to  be   '  deep  broolcB 

Bpicit  ad  praegressa."  Bat  in  that  instance  which  therefore  make  little  or  no  noise.'] 

there  is  no  apodosis :  it  is  an  elliptical  way  Bentley  oontradicts   his  own  theory   by 

of  expressing  what  tho  speaker  has  to  say.  advocating    '  ripis '    (C.   iii.   25.   18  n.). 

Here  '  vel '  is  followed  by  '  at  gaudet :'  the  '  Altis  ripis '  are  rocky  overhanging  banks, 

only  thhig  to  obfierve  therefore  is  that '  vel '  not,  as  Bentley  and  Qesner  say,  banks  ren- 

haB  here  a  copnlative  force  and  not  a  dis-  dered  high  bv  the  snbsiding  of  the  stream 

janctive,  as  "SilviasAenenspariterpietate  in  sammer,  m  wMch  there  is  no  poeti^. 

yel  arrais  Egpregins"  (Aen.  vi.  769).    '  Et'  '  Obstrepant '  is  used  ab8olutely«  as  C.  iii. 

woold  have  made  the  sentence  too  mach  of  30. 10.    Some  (thinking  a  dative  case  re- 

a  dimax,  especially  \vith  the  exclamation  quiredafter  'obBtrepunt')  understand  'illi/ 

'ntgandet.'    'Gaudet  decerpens'  is  after  some  'avibus/  and  Markland  prefers  to 

the  Oreek  idiom  Bp^ircov  fiSerat.    In  v.  18  change  '  fontcs '  into  '  frondes '  and  make 

Lamb.,  Craquius,  and  others  read  '  arvis '  '  lymphis '  the  dative  case,  as  in  Propert. 

for 'agris.'  [Keller  has 'arvis.']     But  the  (iv.  4.  4):  "Multaque  nativis  obstrepit 

first  of  these  words  belongs  only  to  arable  arbor  aquis."     'Lymphis '  is  what  is  called 

land,  while   '  agris '  represents  any  lands  the  ablative  absolote.    [It  was  suggested 

whatever.  to  me  by  T.  F.  Ellis  that  Horaoe  luis  imi- 

[19.  Ut^audei]  See  C.  i.  11. 8,  and  this  tated  a  fhigment  of  Sappho : — 

epode  V.  61.]  *.s  y  g. 

22.  SUvane,    tutor   ftnium]    Silvanus  jLvyooy  KtKaZ^i*  6irlZv 

here only  is  called  the  protector  of  boun-  ^iv!^u\ia«^^nu.iu^u  XA  aAxx^w 

dariea,  which  province  belonged  to  the  god  '^7&:f!^^t:^       ^      * 

Terminus.    Vir^I  calls  him  the  god  of  *•''**  KarafiP^  . 

com-fields  and  cattle  (Aen.  viii.  601).  and  if  this  is  so,  it  is  Airther  sapposed 

24.  tenacf}  This  is  merely  a  redundant  that  it  confirms  Markland's  'firondes.'] 
epithet.  Qniss,  especially  short  turf  grass,        26.    QuerutUur]    Yirg.    (Ecl.  i.  56)  : 

which  is  here  meant,  binds  the  Boil  and  "Saepe  levi  somnum  suadeDit  inire  bu- 

tenaciously  adhereB  to  it,  both  of  which  surro." 

ideas  seem  to  be  induded  in  this  word,        29.  annue']  '  Tho  seaBon  of  the  year,'  as 

from  which  most  of  the  editors  attempt  to  in  Yirfi^    (Ecl.  iii.  67),   "formosissimuB 

extract  more  than  it  will  yield,  in  ordcr  to  annus.' 

make  it  Buit  the  occasion.    '  Interim,'  as        81.  Aut  trudit  acres]   Tliere  is  a  de- 

we  say  '  the  while.'    Some  of  the  oldest  scription  in  a  simile  of  Statius  (Achill.  i. 

MSS.  read  'rivis '  for  'ripis'  in  v.  25.    Bnt  469  sqq.)  of   this  way  of  hunting  wild 

this  confusion  is  very  common,  and  the  beasts.    The  huntcrs  oncompassed  some 

only  editors  I  have  seen  that  adopt  it  are  large  space  (generally  thc  foot  of  a  wooded 

Torrentius  and  Fea,  who  contend  for  that  hill)   with  strong  nets,  which  they  gra- 

rcading  very  strongly.    The  former  quotes  dually  drew  into  a  more  and  more  narrow 

C.  ii.  8. 11.    [lUtter  has  '  rivis,'  and  he  circle,  whiledogs  and  beaters  with  torches 

T  2 
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Aut  amite  levi  rara  tendit  retia^ 

Turdis  edacibus  dolos, 
Pavidumque  leporem  et  advenam  laqueo  gruem  35 

Jucunda  captat  praemia. 
Quis  non  malarum  quas  amor  curas  habet 

Haec  inter  obliviscitur? 
Quodsi  pudica  mulier  in  partem  juvet 

Domum  atque  dulces  liberos^  40 

Sabina  qualis  aut  perusta  solibus 

Pemicis  uxor  Apuli^ 
Sacrum  vetustis  exstruat  lignis  focum 

Lassi  sub  adventum  viri^ 

were  set  to  drive  the  beasts  into  a  giFon  and  qnails  in  tlieir  annoal  flights."  Swin- 

epot,  where  they  were  attacked  and  Blain ;  bume,  The  Two  Sicilies  ii.  5.] 

or  else  they  were  driven  down  to  the  nets,  39.  in  partem\    *  On  her  part.'    The 

with  which  they  were  entangledor  stopped»  Ghreeks  said  ir  /itpet.    '  In  partem '  occars 

unless  they  contrived,  as  they  sometimes  in  Flantus  (Asin.  iii.  3.  89),  "  Age  sis  ta 

did,  to  break  throneh  them,  which  wonld  in  partem  nunc  jam  hnnc  delade.'' 

ffive  occasion  for  a  chase  in  the  open  plain  41.  perusta  solibus']    Theoc.  ^x.  26) : 

(see  C.  i.  1.  28).     Pluta^ch,  in  his  iife  of  Bo/ifi^Ka    XV^*^^^    i^po»    Kaxioyri    rv 

Alexander  speaks  of  toils  twelve  miles  long,  wJarr^s  *l<rxm,  iikt6Kav<rrov,  iyi»  8i  fi6yot 

The  poets,  Latin  and.  Qreek,  nsed  the  fit\ix^»pov> 

feminine  gender  in  speaking  of  hunting-  42.  Femicis]  'Pemix'  signifies  patient» 

dogs.  as  mares  are  moreoften  mentioned  stediast,  being  oompounded  of  'per'  and 

than  horses  for  the  race.    'Amites^were  the   root    of   'niti.'    (Servius   on   Vii^. 

forked  stakes  on  which  the  nets  were  Oeorg.  iii.  93.)     When  applied  to  motion 

stretched.    '  Plagao '  were  the  strong  nets  it  means  swift»  by  the  natural  conseqnence 

mentioned  above;  'retia '  were  finer  ones  of  a  stcady  movement  of  the  wings  orfeet» 

for  birds  and  fish ;  'retia  rara'  were  those  which  acoomplLshes  ^stanoe  more  rapidly 

with  wider  meshes  than  fislung-nets,  and  than  irregular  speed. 

therefore  nsed  only  for  birds.    '  Edacibus '  43.  Scusrum  vetustis]  The  fire-plaoe  was 

represents  their  depredations  on  the  com ;  sacred  to  the  Lares.    The  wood  mnst  be 

Doering  applies  it  to  their  g^reedy  seizure  old  that  it  might  not  smoke  like  that  which 

of  the  bait.    The  next  line  is  said  by  its  pUiigued  the  &aveller8  at  Trivicum  (S.  i. 

nnmbers  to  represent  the  rapid  course  of  6. 80)  : — 

the  hare  and  crane.    If  so,  Doering  con-  «« lacrimoao  non  sine  fumo»\ 

trives  to  annihilate  the  poefs  purpose  by  xJdos  cum  foliis  ramos  urente  camino." 
his  punctuation, 

«  T^rAA^^^^^  ^.^^rr.   ^  ^A^^^^    1-     The  *focu8'was  either  a  fixture  of  stone 
Pavidumque  leporem,  et  advenam,  U-    ^^^^^^^  .^  ^j^.^^  case  it  was  synonymoua 

JurandaToiptit,  praemia."  "^'^^  ' c»mmus,'  or  it  was  moveabfe  and 

>     r     *  r        "-»  made  of  bronze,  and  then  it  was  calied 

by  which  it  is  intended  I  snppoee  to  show  '  foculus.'    In  either  case  it  was  a  wide 

that  *  Uqneo '  represents  the  instmment  of  and  shallow  receptade  for  wood  or  char- 

capture,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  with  the  coal,  the  smoke  of  which  found  its  way  out 

word  that  goes  before  it  as  if  Horace  meant  by  apertures  at  the  top  of  the  room,  or,  in 

to  say  that  the  crane  was  '  advena  laqneo,'  some  rare  instanoes,  as  modem  scholars 

an  error  not  likely  to  be  made.    I  do  not  have  established,  by  chimneys  (Becker^s 

see  tbat  the  soand  in  this  line  rcpresents  Gallus,   Sc.   ii.   Exc.   i.,   on    the   Roman 

the    sense.    It   rather    halts    than  flies.  House,  sub  fin.).    '  Sacmm  et,'  '  sacrum- 

'Xiaqueo' may  be  pronounoed  as  a  dissyl-  que,'  with  'juvans'  for  'jnvet'  (v.  89), 

lable.    ["  Across  every  break  in  tlie  woods  have  been  proposed  in  oraer  to  oonneet 

or  chasm  in  the  hills  [of  Ischia]  rows  of  this  line  with  the  preceding ;  but  these 

nets  are  placed  to  intercept  stock-doves  readings  have  no  authority,  and  the  aenae 
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Claudensque  textis  eratibus  laetum  pecus  45 

Distenta  siceet  ubera^ 
Et  homa  dulci  vina  promens  doUo 

Dapes  inemptas  apparet : 
Non  me  Lucrina  juverint  conehylia 

Magisve  rhombus  aut  scari^  30 

Si  quos  Eois  intonata  fluctibus 

Hiems  ad  hoc  vertat  mare ; 
Non  Afra  avis  descendat  in  ventrem  meum^ 

Non  attagen  lonicus 
Jucundior^  quam  lecta  de  ping^issimis  55 

Oliva  ramis  arborum 


does  not  require  them.    The  connexion  is  See  Jnyenal  (Sat.  iv.  140  and  note).   ['Ap- 

clear  enoogh.  StatiuB  haB  imitated  Horaoe  paret :'  see  C.  i.  37. 1.] 

(Silv.  Y.  1. 122) : —  51.  intonata]  This  participle  occurs  no- 

«< yelut  Apula  conjux  ^^^^  ^  '^^  extant  wiiters ;  but  it  is  not 

Agricolae  parci,  vel  wle  infecti  Sabino.  S"^/  Horace  invented  it.    It  represents 

Q^ae  videt  emeriU  jam  prospectantibus  *?«  5«"«  «^  *l»«  JT^l^  ™^»*«'.  ^^^,  ,^^  ^« 

astris                                f     r—  clouds,    as  Virffil  (Georg.  i.  871)  says, 

Tempu.   adesse  viri,  propere  mensasque  '^1^?"^*     ^pTiyrique     tonat    domus." 

torosQue                '   *r    r                   1  Duentzer  renders  it  as  a  passive  participle, 

Inrtruit    eupecta^ue    ■onom   redecmtia  •««ntthunderingj' butiti8moreUkely.il 

aratri  »>  oid  deponent  form.    The  *  scarus/  what- 

evcr  that  ilsh  may  be,  is  said  by  Pliny  to 

Horace  mayhave  remembered  the  passage  have  abounded  most  in  the  Carpatbian  sea. 

in  Eurip.  Elec.  71  sqq.     ['  Sub '  with  an  Tlie  storm  therefore  must  come  from  the 

accusative,  where  time  is  referred  to,  some-  east  thet  should  drive  it  to  the  coast  nf 

times  means  '  just  before,'  and  sometimes  Italy.    What  bird  is  meant  by  <  Afi-a  avis' 

'  immediately  after.'    Compare  C.  i.  8. 14  we  cannot  tell,  nor  does  Varro  help  us  by 

n.,  and  C.  ii.  18. 18^  '  sub  ipsum  funus ;'  saying  that  the  Oreeks    called  Gallinae 

and  'snb  haec,'  Epode  v.  83,  and  Epp.  ii.  Africanaeby  the  name  /i9K€aypi9*s,  a  bird 

2.  84, '  sub  hoc  tempus.'    *  Sub  adventum'  also  unknown.    Columella  (viii.  2)  distin- 

may  therefore  mean  'just  before,'  or  'just  g^ishe^them,  saying  the  Africana  had  a 

afler,'  but  the  better  interprctation  is  per-  red  crest,  the  Greek  a  blue.    The  Aincan 

haps  <  in  readiness  for  his  coming.']  pheasant  is  a  biid  of  remarkably  beautiful 

47.  homa — dolio^  Poor  wine  of  that  plumage  and  very  rare,  but  1  believe  that 
vear,  which  had  not  been  bottled  for  keep-  it  is  only  found  at  present  on  the  soutbem 
ing,  bnt  was  drunk  direct  from  the  dolium.  coast  oi  Africa :  and,  whatever  bird  the 
Like  the  otber  parts  of  this  description,  Roman  writers  refer  to^  it  was  less  re- 
this  is  meant  to  convey  the  notion  of  pri-  marked  for  its  beauty  than  its  delicacy. 
mitive  simplicity.  The  winc  of  the  year  is  Martial  (iii.  58. 15)  speaks  of  **  Numidicae 
senerally  drunk  now  in  and  about  Rome.  guttatae  "  '  speckled,'  which  seems  to  be 
['  Homus '  is  a  shorter  fonn  of  a  word  like  the  same  bird,  and  answers  to  the  appear- 
the  Greek  Aptyos.  But  the  Greck  word  is  anoe  of  the  guinea-fowl,  which  fowl  also 
Sptos.}  corresponds  to  Varro's  description,  **  Gal- 

48.  inetnpia*']  Georg.  iv.  132  :  —  linae  Africanae  sunt  grandes,  variae,  gib- 

seruque  revertens  berae"   (De  R.  R.  iii.  9.  18).     Juvenal 


<( 


Kocte  domum  dapibus   mensas  onerabat  mentions  it  as  a  delicacy  (Sat.  xi.  142 

inemptis."  ^•)  •— 

Martial  mentions  the  oysters  from  the  "  Nec  frustum  capreae  subducere,  nec  latus 

Lucrine  kke  (xiii.  82) :—  Afrae                  .          ,     ,. 

^,_,  .    _  .             .       ,          ,    T       .  I^ovit  avis  noster  tuninculus." 
■*'  Ebna  Baiano  vem  modo  concha  Lucnno : 

Nobile  nnnc  sitio  luxuriosa  garxmi."  The  'attagen'  is  usually  said  to  be  the 
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Aut  herba  lapathi  prata  amantis  et  gravi 

Malvae  salubres  corpori^ 
Vel  agna  festis  eaesa  Terminalibus^ 

Vel  haedus  ereptus  lupo.  60 

Has  inter  epulas  ut  juvat  pastas  oves 

Videre  properantes  domum^ 
Videre  fessos  vomerem  inversum  boves 

CoUo  trahentes  languido^ 
Positosque  vemas^  ditis  examen  domus^  65 

Circum  renidentes  Lares  I 
Haec  ubi  locutus  fenerator  Alphius^ 

Jam  jam  futurus  rusticus^ 
Omnem  redegit  Idibus  pecuniam^ 

Quaerit  Kalendis  ponere. 

moor-fowl.  Martial  says  it  was  one  of  thcir  qrioted  by  Oraqnius)  says :   "  Consnescat 

most  deliciouB  birds  (xiii.  61)  : —  (▼illicns)  nuticos  circa  Larem  domini  fo- 

..  T  i.                 r  -j-      i'1.          •  cumque  familiarem  semper  epulari."  Mar- 

"InteP8apore8fertaraI.tttmpninu8  tial  Ou.  68.  22)  h..:- 

lomcarum  gustus  attagenarum.  ^                '' 

Ti.  •    -^      .1, .. ,  1     A  •  i.    V  " Cingunt  serenum  lactm  fbeum  ▼emae 

It  1.  repeatedly  meiit.<med  by  Anstopha.  j,t  larga  festo.  Incet  ad  Lare.  rilva." 

57.  Aut  herhalapathf]  Both  the  '  lapa-  which  fuvours  the  notion  that  *renidentes' 

thum'  and  the  'malva'  were  gently  pur-  means  shining  by  the  light  of  the  fire» 

gative.    See  Sat.  ii.  4.  29  and  Mart.  z.  although  Orelli  says  it  doea  not.    '  Clieer- 

48,  7 : —  ful '  is  the  sense.    Rutgersius  refers  the 

"  ExoneraturaB  ventrem  mihi  viJlica  malvas  '«^ord  to  '  vemas/  and  Doering  partly  ap- 

Attulit."  proves.    The  sense  derived  from  Jnvcnars 

description  (xii.  88),  "  simulacra  nitentia 

59.  caesa  Terminalihus']    The  Terrai-  cera/'  docs  not  suit  this  passage. 

nalia  took  place  in  the  early  spring  (23  67.  Haecubi  locutus]  Mancinelli,  who 

February),  about  the  time  of  lambing,  and  was  an  acute  as  well  as  learned  man,  sap- 

lambs  were  offered  to  Termiuus.  ipiutarch  poses  Horace  to  mean,  that  on  heariug  him 

says  that  sheep  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  declaim  upon  the  charms  of  the  country 

the  wolf  were  thought  to  bo  better  fia-  the  usurer  determined  to  be  a  farmer,  and 

voured  than  others.     The  thrifty  would  he    understands    'sum'    after    'locutus.' 

eat  them  for  economy.    That  is  the  idea  Though  no  doubt  he  is  wrong,  he  saw  that 

Horace  means  to  convey.    Martial  intro-  a  good  dealofthelanguageandsentiments 

duces  the  sanie  dish  to  mnkc  a  plain  mcal  of  this  ode  was  unsuited  to  Alphius.    H. 

(x.  48.  13)  : —  Stephens  notices  the  same  interpretatioa. 

u una  ponetur  caenula  mensa  ^  5*«»'^r  ^?  this  name  is  mentioned  by 

Haedus  inhumani  raptus  ab  ore  lupi."  Columella  (i.  7.  2)  as  an  authonty  on  the 

subject  of  bad  debts.      'I&edigere.    (not 

Porphyrion  explains  Honice's  meaning  by  *  reliffere,'  as  the  Scholiasts  and  somc  of 

saying  "  factus  gratior  ex  perdito."  the  dlder  editors  have  it)  is  the  technical 

61.  utjuvaf]  See  v.  19,  "  ut  gaudet."  word  for  gettuig  in  money  out  on  loan, 

65.  vematy  aitis  examen  domue]  "  Tur-  and  '  ponere '  for  putting  it  out,  as  jrara- 

baque  vemarum  saturi  bona  signa  coloni "  fidWfty,  fidKKuy,  riB4ycu.     The  settling 

(TibuU.  ii.  1.  28).     '  Veraa'  was  a  slave  days  at  Rome  were  the  Ealends,  Noues, 

bom  in  the  owner's  house.     There  was  a  and  Ides.    See  Cicero,  Div.  in  Q.  Caecil. 

hearth  near  which  the  images  of  the  Lares  17 ;  also  in  Verr.  (ii.  1.  c.  57),  "Nemo  Ra- 

were  placed,  in  the  centre  of  the  'atrium/  bonio  molestus  est  neque  Ealendis  Decem- 

the  entrance-room,  and  round  it  the  slaves  bribus  neque  Nonis  neque  Idibus."     [Sat. 

had  their  supper.    Columella  (xi.  1.  19>  i.  8.  87.] 
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CARMEN  III. 

Between  a.u.c.  718 — 7iil. 

Horaoe  here  vents  hU  wrath  against  some  garlick  he  had  eaten  the  day  before  at 
Maecenas'  table,  and  which  hed  disagreed  with  him.  He  aeems  to  imply  that  Maecenas 
had  played  off  a  practical  joke  upon  him,  and  the  whole  Epode  is  fxill  of  hamoor  and 
familiarity.  This  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  not  written  very  early  in  their 
aoqoaintance,  while  trom  the  last  two  verses  it  has  been  justly  inferred  that  it  was 
wiitten  before  Maecenas  was  married  to  Terentia,  or  in  lovo  with  her,  since  the  notion 
snggested  by  Acron  (not  as  his  own  however),  that  Terentia  is  there  alluded  to,  is  out 
of  the  question.  Bnt,  for  reasons  that  will  be  stated  in  Epod.  xiv.,  Introduction,  it  is 
probable  that  Maecenas  was  married,  or  in  love  with  his  future  wifc,  in  ▲.u.c.  721.  This 
ode  was  therefore  written  in  all  probability  some  time  between  718  and  721. 

ARGUMENT. 

If  a  man  has  murdered  his  father,  only  make  him  eat  garliek.  Oh,  tlie  bowels  of  those 
Gountry  folk  !  What  poison  have  I  got  in  me  ?  Wns  a  viper^s  blood  in  the  raess,  or 
did  Canidia  tamper  with  it  ?  Sure  with  such  poison  did  Medea  anoint  Jason  and  his 
intended  bride.  Apulia  in  the  dog-days  never  bumt  like  this,  nor  the  coat  on  Her- 
cules'  shoulders.  If  thou  dost  evdr  take  a  fancy  to  such  stuff,  Maecenas,  mayst  thou 
ask  for  a  kiss  and  be  refused ! 

Pa&entis  olim  si  quis  impia  manu 

Senile  guttur  fregerit, 
Edit  eicutis  allium  nocentius. 

O  dura  messorum  ilia  I 
Quid  hoc  veneni  saevit  in  praecordiis  ?  5 

Num  viperinus  his  cruor 
Ineoctus  herbis  me  fefellit  ?  an  malas 

Canidia  tractavit  dapes  ? 

l.  ParewtU  oUm]  He  nses  the  same  7.  fefelUt^  C.  iii.  16.  32  n. 

illuKtration  in  cursing  the  troe  that  nearly  8.  Canidia']    This  is  one  of  thc  few 

killed  him  (C.  ii.  13.  6).  naines  of  which  wc  may  be  pretty  sure 

3.  Edit^  The  old  form  of  the  present  that  it  represents  a  real  pcrsun.  The 
subjunctive  was  'cdim,'  *edis,'  'edit.'  It  Sclioliasts  on  this  placc,  and  Sat.  i.  8.  24, 
occnrs  again  (Set.  ii.  8.  90).  Cicero  uses  say  that  her  roal  name  was  Gratidia,  and 
tfais  form,  and  Plautus  frequently.  ['Alium'  that  she  was  a  Neapolitan  seller  of  per- 
appears  to  be  the  true  form.l  fumes.  She  is  mcntioned  always  us  a  witch ; 

4.  O  dura']  Horace  perhapB  remem-  but  I  do  not  know  why  Buttmaun  says 
bered  Virgil'8  line  (Ecl.  ii.  10)  :  Horace  describes  her  every  whcre  as  a 

-  Thertyli.  et  rapido  fe«U  iDesaoribiu.  aestu    ""V"?  8^" Vll?'"'^  ^"  'j""*?^  ""I 
t„.    •'        •„ '^   >-  ">"       »oi~.jiuu.»opvu    gottenvesherfictitioagnamofrom^Canug, 

Allia    serpyUumque    herbas    contundit  .vhichobservatiouEstr^commends.  Franke 

°*®^^-  aldo  calls  her  "anilis  mulier."     But  this 

5.  praeeordiis']  This  is  sometimes  put  contradicts  the  notlon.  which  Buttmann 
for  the  intestines,  as  in  Sat.  ii.  4.  26.  liimself  adopts,  that  she  was  a  *'  fonner 
['  What  poLson  is  this  which  is  raging  niistress  "  of  IIorace'8.  He  was  not  more 
vithin  me  ?']  than  tweuty-eiglit  or  twenty-ninc  (some 

6.  viperinus—eruorli  See  C.  i.  8.  9.  say  twcuty-six)  whcu  he  wrotc  against  her 
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Ut  Argonautas  praeter  omnes  candidum 

Medea  mirata  est  ducem^  lo 

Ig^ota  tauris  illigaturum  juga 

Perunxit  hoc  lafionem ; 
Hoc  delibutis  ulta  donis  pellicem 

Serpente  fugit  alite. 
Nec  tantus  unquam  siderum  insedit  vapor        15 

Siticulosae  Apuliae^ 
Nec  munus  humeris  efficacis  Herculis 

Inarsit  aestuosius. 
At  si  quid  unquam  tale  concupiveris^ 

Jocose  Maecenas^  precor  20 

Manum  puella  savio  opponat  tuo 

Extrema  et  in  sponda  cubet. 

first  (dther  in  Epod.  t.  or  Sat.  i.  8),  imd  days.     Oompare  Ep.  xvi.  61 :    "  NuUiaB 

he  was  twenty-four  when  he  arrived  in  astri  Gregem  aestnosa  torret  impotentia." 

Bome.    Unless  therefore  he  became  ena>  The  arid  unwatered  character  of  Apulia 

moured  of  her  in  heroldage,  shecooldnot  has  been  noticed  before  (C.  iii.  30.  II). 

have  been  an  old  woman  when  he  gave  her  South  of  the  Aufidus  there  was  not  a  stream 

this  name.    The  boy  in  Ep.  v.  98  curses  tiU  you  reached  the  GkJaesus  near  Tto«n- 

her  and  her  fellows,  and  predicts  that  they  tum.    This  caused  the  arrangement  men- 

will  be  stoned  for  a  set  of  wicked  old  tioned  by  Varro  in  the  passage  quoted  on 

women,  and  Priapus  describes  her  with  Epod.  L  27.    The  northem  part  of  Apulia 

false  teeth  (8.  i.  8.  48) ;  but  these  words  was  better  wat«red,  aud  very  fertile. 
need  not  be  taken  literally.  In  £p.  xvii.  [16.  Apuliae]  See  C.  iii.  4. 10  n. 
47,  Horace  says  she  is  not  an  old  woman ;        17.  Nec  munus  humerUl  i.  e.  the  gar- 

and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  she  was,  ment  smeared  with  the  blood  of  Nessus, 

though  most  probably  she  was  not  young.  given  by  Deianira  to  Hercules.     [Sopho- 

It  is  impossible,  from  Horace's  poems,  to  cles,  Trachiniae.]   See  Epod.  xvii.  31. 
gather  the  cause  of  his  anger  against  this        21.   eavio   opponat  iuo']    The  editors 

woman  or  his  connexion  with  her.  If  Gra-  senerally  have  *  savio,'  and  not  '  suavio  :* 

tidia  was  her  real  name,  the  fictitious  one  Forcell.  makes  them  both  the  same  word, 

was  framed  on  the  principle  noticed  C.  ii.  and  says  they  were  from  *  suavis.'    Jahn 

12,  Introduction.  denies  this,  and  says  'savium'  means '  a  lip.' 
9.  praeter  omnet]   Orclli  directs  us  to        [22.  eponda]    Ritter  oombats  Orelli^s 

take  these  words  with  '  candidum,'  not  with  notion  that '  sponda'  is  a  bed,  and  in  oppo- 

*mirataest.'    I  prefer  taking  them  with  sition  to  Orelli  and  other  oommentatorsy 

the  latter.     Horace  assigns  opposite  qua-  he  maintains  that  the*'  puelUt'  is  no  other 

lities  to  the  poison  in  Medea*s  hands.    It  woman  than  Maecenas'  wife  Terentia.  He 

protects  Jason  and  destroys  Creusa  (or  fizes  the  date  of  the  ode  a  litUe  after  the 

Glauce)  his  betrothcd.    (Epod.  v.  63.)  raarriage,  and  he  places  the  marriage  in 

[13.  delibutis']  Ep.  xvii.  81.]  A.U.O.  725.  Ritter  has  argued  the  matter, 

15.  ineedit  vapor]  'Vapor'  is  equivalent  and  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  both 

to  '  calor,'  the  etfect  to  the  cause  (see  For-  sides  as  to  the  '  puella;'  if  it  is  worth  the 

cell.  for  exomples,  and  also  of  'efficax').  trouble.] 
'  Siderum  vapor '  is  the  heat  of  the  dog- 
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CARMBN  IV. 

All  tbe  positive  infbrmatioii  we  can  derlTe  firom  tbis  ocle  in  respeet  to  the  poiport  and 
dste  18,  tbat  it  contains  a  vehement  inyectiye  against  some  penon  of  low  birth  and  oon- 
temptible  cbaracter,  wbo  gave  bimaelf  airs,  and  disgnsted  tbe  people  of  Rome :  be  waa 
alflo  a  militaiy  tribnne.    Tbe  approzimate  time  is  fixed  by  tbe  last  lines,  wbioh  sbow 
that  it  was  written  wbile  Caesar  Octavianus  was  preparing  or  carrying  on  war  against 
Seztos  Pompdns,  wbo  bad  enlisted  in  bis  service  pirates  and  slaves,  as  we  leam  from 
Bion  (49.  c  1 — 12.  See  below,  ix.  10).  To  bring  ns  nearer  to  tbe  ezact  date,  it  bas  been 
argued  (first  by  Masson  in  bis  life  of  Horace)  tbat,  inasmacb  as  in  tbe  second  ezpedition 
of  Cssar  against  Sez.  Pompeins  tbere  were  enlisted  in  bis  fieet  a  great  body  of  slaves,  it 
is  not  probable  tbat  Horace  wonld  bave  nsed  langnage  of  contempt  wbicb  wonld  apply  as 
macb  to  Caesar^s  as  tbe  enemy^s  force.    It  must  tberefore  bave  been  written,  if  tbis 
assnmption  bas  any  weigbt,  before  tbat  armament  was  formed,  whicb  was  A.V.C.  717.    In 
716  tbere  deserted  to  Caesar,  Pompeins*  lientenant  Menas  or  Menodoms  (C.  iii.  16. 
15  n.),  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  advantage  gained  by  tbis  man's  defection  tbat 
Caesar  declared  war  against  Pompeius,  in  whicb  war  be  sustaincd  two  severe  defeats ; 
after  wbich  he  snspended  operations  for  a  twelvemontb,  and  during  tbat  period  it  is  said 
witb  confidence  this  Epode  was  written.  It  is  also  stated  by  alltbe  Scholiasts  that  Menas 
is  tbe  snbject  of  tbis  lampoon.  Tbe  greater  number  of  modem  critics  doubt  tbeir  accuracy, 
and  as  tbe  name  '  Vedins  Rnfus '  occurs  in  one  or  two  inscriptions,  that  name  has  been 
fixed  npon  instead  of '  Menas,'  thougb  no  attempt  is  made  to  identify  bim  witb  any  bis- 
torical  cbaracter.  Tbe  objections  raised  to  Menas  being  tbe  person  alluded  to  are  :  1.  That 
Horace  would  not  bave  &iled  to  notice  tbe  treachery  as  well  as  tbe  pride  of  tbis  person. 
Bat  that  argument,  which  is  Gesner^s,  ^  no  gpreat  force.    Horace  meant  to  attack  the 
swaggering  airs  of  the  man,  wbicb  were  more  ofiensive  to  tbe  citizens  tban  his  betrayal 
of  Pompeins,  by  wbicb  they  bad  gained,  and  which  could  not  have  been  noticed  without 
offending  Caesar.    2.  That  Menas  bad  been  so  short  a  time  in  Rome,  tbat  be  could  not 
have  been  poesessedof  laige  landed  property,  and  having  cbarge  of  the  fieet  would  bave 
had  no  opportunity  of  maJcing  bimeelf  nnpopnlar  in  the  manner  bcre  described.  But  no 
length  of  time  was  wanted  for  these  objects.  He  had  no  doubt  made  bimself  ricb  before 
be  betrayed  bis  trust,  having  bad  plenty  of  opportunities  for  doing  so,  and  probably  be 
did  not  sell  his  conscience  and  his  trast  for  notbing.    He  had  bad  time  to  invest  bis 
money,  become  a  favoured  guest  of  Caesar,  and  bave  bis  bead  tnmed ;  and  a  very  few 
exbibitions  of  bimself  in  tbe  cbaracter  bere  described  would  be  enongh  to  call  forth  tbis 
sbort  lampoon.   8.  That  Menas  was  not  an  eques.   But  bewas  elevatcd  to  tbat  rank  by 
Caesar,  as  we  leam  flrom  Dion  (zlviii.  45) ;  and  at  any  rate,  if  be  had  but  the  regulatcd 
income  of  an  eques,  he  bad  tbe  privileges  of  tbat  order  at  least  as  regards  a  seat  in  tbe 
theatre.  4.  It  is  affirmed  that  Menas  could  not  be  called  a  'tribunus  militum,'  inasmucb  as 
he  wbobad  been  under  Porapeius  tbe  govemor  of  two  large  isUnds  (Sardinia  and  Corsica), 
as  well  as  admiral  of  bis  fleet  and  commauder  of  three  legions,  would  bave  held  a  bigber 
post  imder  Caesar,  wbo  bad  reeeived  and  continued  to  treat  bim  with  great  respcct. 
Bnt  it  is  a  matter  of  bistory  tbat  Menas*  desertion  of  Caesar  and  retnm  to  bis  old 
master  arose  ont  of  bis  discontent  witb  tbe  rank  given  bim  by  tbe  former,  and  it  is  bard 
to  say  wbat  tbat  rank  may  at  any  given  time  bave  been.    It  was  always  snbordinate ; 
and,  thongb  we  leara  he  rose  to  be  legatus  to  Calvisius  Sabinus  tbe  cbief  admiral,  be 
may  at  first  only  bave  been  a  military  tribune,  wbich  post  bowever  would  at  once  give 
bim  equestrian  rank  (S.  i.  6.  25  n.).     6.  It  is  said  we  do  not  know  that  Menas  ever 
was  fiogged ;  but  that  he  was  once  a  slave  (lie  was  a  freedman  of  Pompeius  Magnus)  was 
enough  to  give  riae  to  such  an  assertion  in  a  satire  of  tbis  kind,  whether  it  was  known  to 
be  trae  or  not.    Thus  I  do  not  think  tbere  is  sufficient  intemal  evidence  to  impogn  tbe 
onanimous  statement  of  tbe  Scboliasts ;  and  tbougb  it  mnst  be  admitted  that,  witbout 
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their  authority,  no  ingenaity  would  haye  discovered  that  Menas  was  tho  sabject  of  the 
Epode,  and  notwithstanding  tbe  appearance  of  another  name,  the  forgeiy  of  whicb  it  is 
diiBcalt  to  acconnt  for,  in  one  or  two  inscriptions,  it  does  not  seem  tbat  a  caae  bas  becn 
made  out  against  that  whicli  until  reoently  has  been  tbe  opinion  generally  reoeivod  on  tbe 
authority  of  the  Scboliasts.  Tbe  MSS.  witb  inscriptions  bearing  tbe  name  of  Vediaa  are 
four  in  nnmber :  one  of  Kirchner^e  best  is  inacribed  "ad  quendam  tribunom  inimicum 
poetae ;"  wbich  title  any  one  would  naturaUy  affix  to  tbe  poem  who  had  no  clue  to  the 
person  intended  but  such  as  itself  affords.  Bat  tbe  vast  migority  of  MSS.,  of  wbicb  Fea 
bas  cited  a  bu^e  number,  are  beaded  witb  inscriptions  to  the  effect  that  Menas  is  tbe 
person  attacked,  tbougb  tbe  copyists  bad  so  little  respect  for  these  titles  tbat  tbey  were 
content  to  take  merely  tbe  substance  of  tbem,  since  no  two  MSS.  exactly  agree  in  tbe 
words.  I  need  not  repeat  tbat  none  of  tbe  insoriptions  can  with  any  probability  be 
supposed  to  bave  been  affixed  by  Horace  bimself. 

ARGUMENT. 

I  hate  thee,  tbou  whipt  slave,  as  the  lamb  bates  tbe  wolf  and  the  wolf  tbe  lamb.  Be 
tbon  never  so  proud,  luck  doth  not  change  the  breed.  See,  as  tbou  swaggerest  down 
tbe  road  how  tbey  tum  and  say,  *'  Here  is  a  scoundrel  wbo  was  flogged  till  tbe  crier 
was  tired,  and  now  be  bas  bis  acres,  and  ambles  on  his  nag,  and  sits  among  tbe 
equites,  and  snaps  his  fingers  at  Otbo  and  bis  law.  Wbat  is  tbe  use  of  oor  sending 
ships  to  attack  tbe  pirates  if  sncb  a  rascal  as  tbis  is  to  be  military  tribune  ?  " 

Lupis  et  agnis  quanta  sortito  obtigit, 

Tecum  mihi  discordia  est, 
Hiberieis  peruste  funibus  latus 

Et  crura  dura  eompede.  , 
Licet  superbus  ambules  pecunia^  5 

Fortuna  non  mutat  genus. 
Yidesne^  Sacram  metiente  te  viam 

Cum  bis  trium  ulnarum  toga^ 

1.  sortito']  In  virtue  of  their  condition.  itself,  siuce,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  ropes  6f  spar- 

'  Sors '  is  tbe  condition  which  cboice,  acci-  tum  were  espocially  used  in  sbips,  and  the 

dent,  ikte,  or  nature  (as  here^  has  assigned.  only  way  to  give  point  to  the  epithet  is  to 
See  notcs  ou  C.  i.  9. 14;  S.  i.  1.  1.             ■   suppose  it  had  reference  to  Spain  itself  or 

3.    Hibericis  — fiiiUbiu']     These    were  to  tbe  fleet.  In  tbe  army  jbhev  flogged  witb 

cords  made  of '  spartum,'  usually  sud  to  vine  twigs.    Tbis  givos  a  colouring  to  tbe 

bc  the  Spanisb   broom.       It  was   made  observation  of  Mancinelli :  "  '  Ibericis  fu- 

into   ropes  especially   for  ships'  rigging.  nibus'  ostendit  eum    fuisse    Pompeii  re- 

The  Scboliast  Acron  and  Cmquius'  Com-  migem  in  Iberia."     \*  Peruste :'  see  S.  ii.  - 

mentator  both  suppose  Horace  to  allude  7.  58 ;  Epp.  i.  16.  47/] 

to  a  time  when  thesubjectof  bisabusebad  7.   metiente]    Here   "metiri  viam'  is 

served  in  Spain.      Mancinelli  takes  tbat  perbaps  rather  more  empbatic  tban  it  is 

view  too.  If  it  wereso,  itwouldsuitMenos  in  other  instances,  as  sbowing  tbe  man's 

very  well,  for  he  was  in  aU  probability  witb  strut  and  swagger.      Acron  quotes  bap- 

Scx.  Pompeius  in  that  country  before  he  pily,  **  Instabili  gressu  roctitur  littora  cor- 

obtained  his  freedom.    '  Hiberids  funibus '  nix  "  (Lucan,  v.  566).    The  Via  Sacra,  on 

might  be  very  well  used  witbout  any  such  the  poration  of  which  see  Epod.  vii.  8,  was 

allusion,  since  tbe  material  of  which  oords  crowded  witb  public  buUdings,  and  was  a 

were  made  was  known  to  come  from  Spain ;  favourite  lounge.     See  S.  i.  9. 1. 

but,  if  the  person  bad  ever  bcen  tbere,  tbe  8.  trium]  Bentley  was  the  first,  I  be- 

point  would  be  forcibly  felt.     It  may  be  lieve,  to  adopt  this  reading  from  tbe  con- 

ndded,  in  favour  of  the  theory  wbich  makes  jecture  of  fiarthius.  The  MSS.  have  eitber 

Menasthebero,thattbementionofSpanish  <tcr'  or  't,'  which  Intter  may  stand  fbr 

ropessecmsto  imply  that  the  person  had  *trium'  as  well  as  for  *ter.'      <Huc  et 

sufiered  on  board  ship,  if  not  iu  the  oountry  buc,'  *  biuc  et  hinc '  (Epod.  ii.  81;  v.  97), 
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Ut  ora  vertat  huc  et  huc  euntium 

Liberrima  indignatio  ?  lo 

Sectus  flagellis  hic  triumviralibus 

Fraeconis  ad  fastidium 
Arat  Falemi  mille  fundi  jugera 

Et  Appiam  mannis  terit^ 
Sedilibusque  magnus  in  primis  eques  15 

Othone  contempto  sedet  I 
Quid  attinet  tot  ora  navium  gi-avi 

Rostrata  duci  pondere 
Contra  latrones  atque  servilem  manum 

HoCj  hoc  tribuno  militum  ?  20 

are  poetical  ways  of  expreBsing  what  In  fastidlam  :'  '  tiU  loathing  seisEed  the  crier/ 

prose  is  expressed  with  '  illnc/  *  illinc '  in  Newman.] 

the  second  place.     The  Romans  of  this       ^8.  Arat  Fcderm]  The  Falemian  hills 

period  nsed  '  ulna '  as  an '  eqnivalent  for  were  covered  with  vines,  bnt  the  vineyards 

'  cabitns;'  therefore  'bis  trinm  nhiamm '  were  plonghed  between  the  trces  and  sown 

mnst  be  nnderstood  to  have  referenoe  to  with  com.    The  Appian  road  leading  into 

the  width  of  the  '  toga,'  which  was  abont  Campania  would  be  passed  and  repas^  by 

three  times  the  height  of  the  weai^er  from  the  parvenn  as  he  went  to  and  frova.  his 

the  shonlder  to  the  g^und.    The  efiect  of  estaties.      '  Tero '  is  equivalent  to  rptfiw, 

so  wide  a '  toga'  would  be  to  £^ve  a  broad  which  is  used  in  the  same  wav. 
imposing  appearanoe  to  the  man's  person,        15.  eques]   See  Introduction.     If  the 

which  1  mention,  becaose  some  suppose  person  was   a  military  tribune,   he  had 

Horace  to  meaa  that  his  '  toga '  swept  the  equestrian  rank ;  and,  iS  of  one  of  the  four 

ground  as  he  walked.  CompareS.ii.3.183;  first  legions,  he  had  a  seat  in  the  Senate, 

"  Latus  ut  in  Circo  spatiere."    The  shape  and  wore  the  '  hitus  davus.'      See  S.  i. 

and  adjustment  of  the  '  toga '  are  dis-  6.  25  n.    If  he  had  a  property  of  400,000 

cnssed  in  Becker^s  Gallus  (Exc.  on  the  Male  sesterces,  he  could,  under  the  law  of  L. 

Attire);  and  in  a  note  from  a  French  writer,  Roscius  Otho  (passed  a.u.o.  687),  take  his 

appended  by  the  translator,  it  is  said  that  place  in  any  of  the  fburteen  front  rows  in 

when  stretched  out  it  formed  an  elliptic  the  theatre,  and  laugh  at  Otho,  whose 

curve,  which  is  very  probable :  "  une  courbe  purpose  was  to  keep  those  seats  for  persons 

qni  n'etait  pas  tout-k-fiiit  circulaire  mais  of  birth.    See  Juv.  iii.  154  sqq.,  and  the 

un  peu  elliptique."  Scholiast  thereon,  and  Horace,  Epp.  i.  1. 

9.  vertaf]  This  the  Scholiasts  interpiet  62,  "  Boscia,  dic  sodes,"  &c. 
'  tnms  away  in  disgust ;'  but  it  rather  im-        17.  ora]    Bentley  proposes  'aera,'  but 

plies  that  the  passengers  tumed  to  one  does  not  take  it  into  the  text.    Sanadon 

another,  and  tumed  to  look  at  the  coxcomb  proposes  '  ora  aerata.'    But,  though  the 

and  point  at  him.  expression  '  ora  navium  rostrata '  is  new,  it 

11.  8ec^]  This  is  supposed  to  bo  tho  is  very  intelligible,  andneednotbealtered. 

language  each  man  holds  to  his  neighbour.  A  fragment  of  Anacreon  has  been  preserved 

The  '  triumviri  capitales '  had  the  power  of  in  Athenaeus,  xii.  533  £  (20  Bergk),  which 

flummarily  pimishing  slaves.  Tue  place  was  in  some  respects  is  so  like  this  Epode  that 

nsually  at  the  Maenia  columna.  It  does  not  it  soems  probable  Horace  remembered  it 

necessarily  overthrow  theScholiasts'  theory  as  he  was  writing.    He  describes  a  person 

(y.  3)  that  here  the  punishment  is  laidin  named  Artemon,  who  had  risen  from  the 

Bome.    If  either  were  tme,  both  might  lowest  poverty,  and  was  now  carried  about 

he.    Bnt  the  argument  from  '  Hibericis '  like  a  fine  lady  in  his  litter : 

(see  Introd.)  is  not  strang.    A  crier  stood        Bav^  B4  y  Evfnrw^Xp  fi4\tt 

by  while  floggings  were  goinff  on,  and  kept  6  vtpi^fntros  ^Apr^fMtr  k.t.X. 

proclaiming  the  offender^s  cnme.  So  Plato  iroXA^  fihy  4v  loupl  riB^Xs  abx^ya,  iroWii 

lays  down,  in  the  Laws,  ii.  p.  917  D,  that        8*  4r  rp^x^, 

the  swincQer  shall  be  fiog^d  at  the  rate  voWit    8i    vStroy    aKvrlyp    fUariyi    e»- 

of  one  blow  for  each  dra^ma  while  the        fux9*lsf  k.tA. 

crier  declares  his  crime.    ['  Piiieconis  ad  vvv  i*  iirifialv^t  arariv4wv,  k.t.A. 
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CARMBN  V. 

There  u  ao  mach  ILkeness  between  this  gmgolar  ode  and  part  of  the  dghth  Satire  of 
the  fint  book,  that  it  is  generally  rappofiod  they  were  written  ahont  the  same  time,  or 
about  A.V.O.  721.  A  scene  is  represented  in  which  the  nnfortnnate  woman  Canidia 
(£p.  iiL  8  n.),  ao  nnmercifnllj  satirized  by  Horace  for  a  succession  of  years,  ia  the 
chief  actress.  She  is  pasrionately  in  love  with  one  Vams,  whom  she  caUs  an  old 
sinner,  but  whoee  heart  she  is  resolyed  to  win.  To  this  end  she  resorts  to  magical 
philters,  for  the  composition  of  which,  in  company  with  three  other  witchea,  she  gets 
a  boy  of  good  fiunily,  strips  him  naked,  and  bnries  him  npto  his  chin  in  ahole,  in  order 
that  there  with  food  put  before  him  he  might  wither  away  in  the  midst  of  longpng, 
and  80  his  liver  might  form,  in  conjnnctiou  with  other  ingredients,  a  love-potion  to 
be  adminiBtered  to  the  faithless  Varus.  What  oould  have  put  such  a  sceneinto  Horace's 
head  it  is  hard  to  say ;  but  in  treating  it  as  one  that  actually  happened,  and  that  at 
Naples  (from  v.  48),  Porphyrion  and  tiiose  who  have  foUowed  him  show  more  simplicity 
than  judgment.  That  the  scene  does  not  even  profess  to  be  hud  at  Naples  is  clear 
from  the  dogs  of  the  Subura  (58),  and  the  vultures  of  the  Esquiliae  (100)  being 
introduced. 

ARGUMENT. 

*<  TeU  me,  by  the  g^ods,  by  thy  chUdren,  if  Lucina  hath  ever  blesscd  thee,  by  this  purple 
toga  which  should  protect  my  chUdhood,  tell  me  what  meaneth  this  horrid  scene.  Why 
look  ye  at  me  so  stemly  ?  "  As  these  words  dropfrom  the  trembUng  and  naked  chUd 
Canidia  bids  them  bring  branches  from  the  tombs,  as  creech-owrs  wing  and  egga 
Bteeped  in  frog^s  blood,  poisonous  herbs  of  Thessaly  and  Hiberia,  and  bones  snatched 
from  the  jaws  of  a  hungry  bitch,  to  bum  in  the  magic  flames.  Sagana  meanwhUe 
sprinkles  waters  of  Avemus  over  the  chamber,  and  Veia  digs  a  pit  where  the  boy 
must  stand  buried  to  the  chin  that  his  marrow  and  Uver  may  dry  np  and  beoome 
fit  ingredients  for  the  potion.  Folia  too  is  there.charming  stars  and  moon  from  the 
sky.  Thcn  Canidia  bursts  forth,  saying,  "Night  and  Diana  avenge  me  on  my 
enemies.  Give  me  such  an  ointment  to  smear  the  old  man  with,  that  the  dog^  may 
bark  at  him  as  he  goes  to  his  vile  haunts.  But  what  is  this  ?  How  did  Medea 
succeed  while  1  faU  ?  I  know  every  herb.  I  have  anointed  his  bed.  I  see,  I  see. 
Some  charm  more  skUled  has  set  him  free.  No  common  potion  therefor^nohacknied 
speU  wiU  I  prepare  for  thee,  Varas :  the  skies  shaU  sink  below  the  sea  if  thou  bum 
not  with  love  for  me."  Then  the  boy  breaks  out  into  cursing,  and  says,  "  The  destiny 
of  man  is  unchangeable.  1  will  curse  you,  and  my  curse  no  sacrifice  shaU  avort. 
My  ghost  shaU  haunt  you  by  night,  and  tear  your  flesh,  and  rob  you  of  sleep.  Men 
shall  stone  you,  and  wolves  and  vultures  sliaU  tear  your  unburied  carcases,  and  my 
parents  shaU  Uve  to  see  it." 

At^  o  deorum  quidquid  in  caelo  regit 

Terras  et  humanum  genus^ 
Quid  iste  fert  tumultus  ?  aut  quid  omnium 

Vultus  in  unum  me  truces  ? 

1.  Ai,  o  deorum]    *At'  is  the  same  ness,  and  is  as  though  the  speakcr  were 

word  as  '  ad,''  and  is  not  alwavs  or  usuallpr  only  continuing  a    sentimcnt  previously 

an  adversative  particle.     W  hen  '  at '  is  conceived,  but  not  expr«»ed.  "  It  dcnotea 

nsed  at  the  opening  it  expresses  abrapt-  a  sudden  emotion  of  the  mind,  and  is  em- 
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Per  liberos  te^  si  vocata  partubus  5 

Lucina  veris  afiuit^ 
Per  hoG  inane  purpurae  decus  precor^ 

Fer  improbatumm  haec  Jovem^ 
Quid  ut  noverca  me  intueris  aut  uti 

Petita  ferro  belua  ?  i  o 

Ut  haec  trementi  questus  ore  constitit 

Insigpoibus  raptis  puer^ 
Impube  corpus  quale  posset  impia 

Mollire  Thracum  pectora, 
Canidia  brevibus  implicata  viperis  1 5 

Crines  et  incomptum  caput 
Jubet  sepulcris  caprificos  erutas^ 

Jubet  cupressos  funebres^ 
Et  uncta  turpis  ova  ranae  sanguine^ 

Plumamque  noctumae  strigis,  20 

Herbasque  quas  lolcos  atque  Hiberia 

Mittit  venenorum  ferax^ 
Et  ossa  ab  ore  rapta  jejunae  canis 

Flammis  aduri  Colchicis. 
At  expedita  Sagana  per  totam  domum  25 

Spargens  Avernales  aquas 


ployed  in  radden  tranmtions  in  a  speech''  tilian  (Declam.  340) :  *'  £go  vobis  allego 

(Key'»  Lat.  Gr.  1445,  d).    See  S.  ii.  2.  etiam    illud    sacrum    praetextanim    quo 

40  n.  sacerdotes  yelantur,  quo  magistratus,  quo 

—  quidquid deorum]  Liyy  uses the same  in6rmitatem  pueritioe  sacram  facimus  ac 

ezpression,  ii.  5 ;  xxiii.  9.    See  also  S.  i.  yenerabilem."      Pliny    calls    the    '  pur- 

6.1:  '  Lydorum  quidquid.'  pura'   "majestas  pueritiae"  (N.  H.  ix. 

6.  Per  liberot  te]  '  Te '  is  addreased  to  86).    '  Odia  novercalia '  were  proverbial* 
Canidia.  Thongh  Torrentius  thinks  it  far-  (See  Tac  Ann.  xii.  2.) 

fetched  to  snppose  there  is  any  double  8.  Per  improhatitrum']    Comp.  C.  i.  2. 

meaning  in  wnat  foUowB,  a  doubt  is  cer-  19. 

tainly  implied  of  the  woman'g  fertility.  12.  Inngnihne]  That  is  his  '  praetexta' 

The  charge  is  retracted  in  £p.  xyii.  50  sqq.  and  '  bulla.'    '  Impnbe  corpus '  is  in  appo- 

7.  purpurtte  decue']    The  '  toga  prae-  rition  with  '  puer.' 

texta,'  the  sign  of  free  birth  and  of  youth  21.  lolcoe  atque  Hiberia']     lolcoa  waa 

which  should  haye  tumed  his  persecutora  a  town  of  Thessaiy,  and  Hiberia  a  region 

from  their  purpose  but  did  not.    Cic.  (in  eost  of  Colchis  and  south  of  the  Caucasus, 

Yerr.  ii.  1.  58) :    "  Vestitns  enim  (the  now  pnrt  of  Oeorgia.    See  C.  ii.  20.  20. 

'  toga  praetexta '    wom   by   the   young  Elsewhere  in  Horace,  Hiber  and  Hiberia 

Jumus)   neminem  commoyebat  is  quem  haye  reference  to  Spain.    [Ritt«r  refers 

illi  mos  et  jus  ingenuitatis  dabat."     In  to  Tadtus,   Ann.  yi.  34^  who  reports  a 

addition  to  this  <  toga/  children  of  free  tradition  that  the  Hiberi  of  the  Caucasus 

parents  wore  a  small  round  pUte  of  gold  were  descendants  of  Thessalians.]    Flames 

('  bulla ')    suspended    from    their   neck.  of  Colchis  are  magic  flames,  such  as  Medea 

Both  were  laid  aside  on  the  assumption  prepared. 

of  the  '  toga  yirilis '  (usually  about  15),  25.  ewpedita']     This  answers  to   the 

and  the  '  bulla '  was  presented  as  an  offer-  description  of  Canidia  heraelf,  Sat.  i.  8. 

iiig  to  the  Lares  (see  Dict.  Ant.).    Qnin-  23 : — 
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Horret  capillis  ut  mariims  asperis 

Eehinus  aut  eurrens  aper. 
Abacta  nulla  Veia  conscientia 

Ligonibus  duris  humum  30 

Exhauriebat  ingemens  laboribus^ 

Quo  posset  infossus  puer 
Longo  die  bis'terque  mutatae  dapis 

Inemori  spectaculo^ 
Cum  promineret  ore  quantum  exstant  aqua      35 

Suspensa  mento  corpora; 
Exsucca  uti  medulla  et  aridum  jecur 

Amoris  esset  poculum^ 

"  Vidi  egomet  nigra  succinctam  vadere    mori/  which  appears  in  Yen.  1483.    '  Bis 
palla  terque '  signifies  '  frequently ;'  as  in  Mar- 

Canidiam."  tial  (vi.  66) : 

Sagana  ia  there  again  introduced  in  her        <*  Attraxit  prope  se  manu  negantem 
company  (see  note).  Et  bis  terque  qnaterque  basiavit." 

26.  AvermUet  aqua*]     So  Dido  in  her 

pretended   magical    ceremony    sprinkled  *  Bis  terve '  (which  was  the  common  reod- 

"  latices  simulatos  fontis  Avemi "  (Aen.  ing  till  Bentley  edited  the  other)  means 

iv.  512).  '  rareiy.'    Bentlov  is  wrong  in  saying  that 

28.  currenM  aper"]  Bentley  has  sub-  aU  the  editions  smce  the  fifbeenth  century 
stituted  'Laurens'  on  the  coi\jecture  of  have've.'  That  of  Ascensius  of  1519  has 
N.  Heinsius,  and  produces  of  course  many  *  que/  and  Mancinelli  in  his  commentary 
instances  iu  which  Laurentian  boars  are  has  the  same.  The  Scholiast  Porphyrion 
mentioned.     But  the  more  common  he  so  read  it. 

makes  that  epithet  a^pear  the  less  pro-  37.  Exeucca']     Till  Lambinus,  on  the 

bable  it  beoomes  that  it  would  have  been  authority  of  one  or  two  MSS.,  introduced 

nniversally  overlooked  by  the  copyists  and  *  ezsucta/  the  editions  all  had  '  exerta '  or 

Scholiasts.   As  Sagana  is  represented  run-  *  exserta.'    The  Scholiasts  read  '  exsecta,' 

ning  about  furionsly,  the  rushing  of  a  which  is  phiinly  out  of  place.    There  are 

boar  is  not  a  bad  simile.    If  Bentley  had  more  various  readings  on  this  word  in  the 

ever  seen  a  wild  hog  bursting  from  a  MSS.  than  on  any  other  in  Horace.   They 

jungle,  and  then  tumbling  along  the  open  are  recapitulated  by  Fea :  '  exusta/  '  ex- 

plain  faster  than  dog  or  rider  can  follow  secta/    '  execta/    '  extracta»'    '  exsucta,' 

him,  he  would  not  have  quarrelled  with  '  exuta/    '  exerta,'    '  exhausta,'    '  exesa/ 

the    illustration.     The    Scholiast    Acron  '  exesta.'    He  adds  '  exsuoca,'  and  adopts 

gives,  either  as  a  oomment  or  a  various  it  with  Cunningham  and  Sanadon.    I  find 

reading, '  furens.'  in  the  margin  of  H.  Stephens'  edition  'ex- 

29.  nuUa — oonseiefUia']  Unconscious  actn.'  Bentley  prefers  <  exesa.'  'Exsucta' 
or  careless  of  the  horrible  sufTering  the  and  '  exsucca '  appear  to  me  the  most 
child  was  to  endure.  Though  she  groaned,  likely  readings.  The  latter  is  used  by 
it  was  only  with  the  labour.  We  are  to  Sencca  and  Quintilian ;  [but  in  Seneca» 
understand  that  the  transaction  was  going  £p.  30,  Lipsius  has  '  corporis  exhausti/ 
on,  and  the  grave  being  dug  in  the  open  not  '  exsucci.']  Juvenal  has  "  ossa  videa 
eourt,  the  'impluvium.'  reg^m  vacuis  exsucta  medullis"  (viii.  90). 

33.  Lonffo  die  hi»  terque]     'Longo'  If  there  is  any  difference, 'exsucca' secms 

belongs  to  '  die,'  not  to  '  spectaculo.'    On  better  suited  to  describe  the  dry  state  of 

every  weary  day  food  was  to  be  put  before  the  marrow,  while  the  participle  '  exsucta' 

him,  and  changed  two  or  three  times,  that  better  suits  the  bones  ftom  which  the 

his  soul  might  yeam  for  it  like  Tantalus,  marrow  has   becn  exhaustcd,  as  in  the 

and  its  longings  might  be  worked  into  verso  of  Jnvenal.     [Ritter  has  'execta' 

the  spell  that  was  to  inflame  the  heart  witli    this   remark,    'medulla   ex    capite 

of  yams.    <  Inemori '  is  not  fbund  any  sccta.'      Keller    and    Orelli     have    '  ex- 

where  else.    The  ordinary  form  is  Tm-  sucta.'] 
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Interminato  cum  semel  fixae  cibo 

Intabuissent  pupulae.  40 

Non  defuiese  masculae  libidinis 

Ariminensem  Foliam 
Et  otiosa  credidit  Neapolis 

Et  omne  vicinum  oppidum, 
Quae  sidera  excantata  voce  Thessala  43 

Lunamque  caelo  deripit. 
Hic  irresectum  saeva  dente  livido 

Canidia  rodens  pollicem 
Quid  dixit  aut  quid  tacuit  ?     O  rebus  meis 

Non  infideles  arbitrae,  50 

Nox  et  Diana  quae  silentium  regis 

Arcana  cum  fiunt  sacra, 
Nunc,  nunc  adeste,  nunc  in  hostiles  domos 

Iram  atque  numen  vertite ! 
Formidolosis  dum  latent  silvis  ferae  55 

Dulci  sopore  languidae, 
Senem,  quod  omnes  rideant,  adulterum 

Latrent  Suburanae  canes 

39.    Interminaio]     This   word,    com-  debts  was  to  get  a  witch  to  bring  down 

ponnded  of   '  inter '  and  '  mtnor/    is  a  tbe  moon  from  the  sky  and  then  lock  ber 

stronger  way  of  expressing  *  interdicto.'  np,  that  there  might  be  no  more  months 

It  is  the  interpodtion  of  a  threat  instead  bringing  pay-day  ronnd  (Arist.  Nnb.  749 

of  a  plain  command.    "As  soon  as  his  sqq.). 

eye-balls  fastened  on  the  forbidden  food  —  TheMaala]    C.  i.  27.  21. 

should  have  wasted  away."    Sat.  li.  1.  55.  Formidolotit]    The  MSS.  yary  be- 

24:  "Ut  semel  ictoAccessit  fervorcapiti."  tween  this  and   '  formidolosae.'    As  the 

Mitscherlich  takes  'semel'  with  'nzae/  word  bears  both  an  active  and  a  passive 

as  if  it  meant  the  eyes  fastened  on  the  meauing,  it  is  not  dear  which  Horace 

food  and  never  removed.  wrote.    If  applied  to  the  woods,  it  is  eqni- 

41.]   Folia  of  Ariminnm  (an  Umbrian  valent  to  '  horridis,'  as  Virg.  (Qeorg.  iv. 

town)  represents  some  woman  of  nnna-  468),   "  Caligantem  nigra  formidine   In- 

tnial  lewdness  well  known  at  Naples  and  cum  j"  and  the  oldest  MSS.  have  it  thns. 

the  neighbourhood,  where,  Horace  means  57.  Senem,  q«od  omnee  rideanf]     She 

to  say,  when  this  story  was  told  overy  here  prays  tiiat  the  dogs  may  bark  at 

body  believed  she  had  had  a  hand  in  it.  Varus  as  he  goes  to  the  brothels  of  the 

This  is  the  most  obvious  way  of  explain-  Snbnra,   so  that  all  may  tnm  ont  and 

ing  the  passage  withont  supposing  the  langh  at  the  vile  old  man  scented  with 

Boene  to  be  laid  at  Naples.  the  richest  perfnmes,  such  as  even  she, 

43.  otioea']    So  Ovid  calls  it :  "  in  otiA  Canidia,  had  never  made.  She  knows  that 

natam  Parthenopen  "  (Met.  xv.  711).  these  are  his  hannts,  and  wonders  why  her 

46.   Qiuae  eidera  excantata]    This  fa-  drugs  (which  she  calls  the  drugs  of  Medea, 

culty  of  witches  is  well  known.    Virg.  as  unitating  those)  take  no  efiect  upon 

(Ecl.  viii.  69) :  "  Carmina  vel  caelo  pos-  him :  when  she  suddenly  breaks  out  with 

sunt  deducere  Lunam."   Tlbnll.  (i.  2.  43) :  the  exclamation,  « Ah !  ah !  I  see,  some 

"  Hanc   ego  de  caelo   ducentem   sidera  stronger  spell  is  at  work ;  but  I  will  flnd 

vidi."    Plato  speaks  of  tAj  t^p  atXiiyriv  one  that    is   stronger   than   any."    The 

KoBatpo^aaa,  rkf  BfT7a\iieu  (Gorg.  p.  513,  greatest  difficnlty  has   been  made  with 

A).    And  Strepsiades'  ingenious  device  for  vv.  69,  70,  which  are  certainly  capable  of 

avoiding  the  payment  of  interest  for  his  various  renderings.    Orelli  says  she  had 
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Nardo  perunctum^  quale  non  perfectius 

Meae  laborarint  manus. —  60 

Quid  accidit  ?     Cur  dira  barbarae  minus 

Yenena  Medeae  valent  ? 
Quibus  superbam  fugit  ulta  pellicem^ 

Magni  Creontis  filiam^ 
Cum  palla^  tabo  munus  imbutum^  novam         65 

Incendio  nuptam  abstulit. 
Atqui  nec  herba  nec  latens  in  asperis 

Badix  fefellit  me  locis. 
Indormit  unctis  omnium  cubilibus 

ObKvione  pellicum. —  70 

Ah  ah  I  solutus  ambulat  veneficae 

Scientioris  carmine. 
Non  usitatis^  Vare,  potionibus, 

O  multa  fleturum  caput^ 
Ad  me  recurres^  nec  vocata  mens  tua  .  75 

Marsis  redibit  vocibus : 

smeared  the  conch  he  slept  on  with  drugs,  62.  Venena  Ifedecui]  She  gpeaks  as  if 

to  make  him  forget  all  women  bnt  benelf,  she  bad  been  actnally  nsing  the  drngs  of 

taking  '  nnctis '  with  '  oblivione/  My  own  Medea. 

opinion  is  divided  between  this  interpreta-  63.  J^ffU  uUa  pelUeem]  See  Epod.  iii. 

tion  and  the  foUowing :  '  he  ia  sleeping  on  14. 

his  dmgged  couch,  in  forgetfulness  of  aU  [65.]  Palla  is  the  ir^A.ovf  toucIKovs  of 

women/  inclnding  berself,  as  if  she  sud-  Enripides,  Medea,  v.  1156,  the  £^ft  of 

denly  had  seen  him  in  that  position.    I  Medea,  which  the  new  bride  of  Jason  pnt 

indine  on  the  whole  to  Orelli'8  version.  on,  and  was  destroyed  by  it.] 

Those  who  are  not  satisfled  with  either  of  [67.  Aiqut]  S.  1.  i.  19.] 

these  interpretations  wiU  find  a  new  one  7l.  AA  oAj    Bentley  '  Aha!' 

in  nearly  every  oommentator.    The  Scho-  78.]  Who  Vams  may  have  been  we 

liasts'  notion  that  Canidia  was  a  seller  of  cannot  tell.    See  C.  L  18,  Introdnction. 

perfbmes  has  a  Uttle  more  show  of  founda-  Some  ancient  inscriptions  caXi  him  '  Alfius 

tion  (in.  y.  59,  60)  than  the  same  as  ap-  Tams.'    ['  Caput :'  see  C.  i.  24.  2.] 

pUed  to  VirgUius  (C.  iv.  12,  IntroducUon) ;  76.  Ifareis — vocibus']   That  is,  by  com- 

Dut  it  is  in  all  probabiUty  deriyed  from  mon  speUs  or  charms,  snch  as  have  been 

this  passage  only.    Acron'8  reading, '  snb-  leamt  from  the  Marsi,  and  were  nsnaUy 

urbanae,'  in  y.  58,  shows  the  caution  with  practised  (Epod.  xyii.  29).    QeUins  says 

which  the  SchoUasts  are  to  be  foUowed.  (xyi.  11) :   "  Marsis  hominibus — yi  qna- 

In  y.  60  the  oldest  MSS.*  vary  between  oam  genitali  datum  est,  ut  serpentaum 

'  kborarint'  and  '  laboramnt.'   JBoth  have  yimlentoram  domitores  sint  et  incentioni- 

an  appropriate  sense:  the  one  dedaring  bus  herbammque  succis  fadant  medehurum 

that  she  neyer  had  wronght,  and  the  other  miracula."    VirgU  has  (Aen.  yii.  758) : 

that  she  never  could  haye  wrought,  snch  "  Marsis  qnaedtae  in  montibns  herbae." 

ointment.    'Quale'  is  equiyalent  to'cu-  ['Ad  aUam  paeUoem  cogitatio  tna  non 

jnsmodi.'    The  Snbura  was  a  stroet  lead-  redibit,'  Ritter.    This  is  certainly  wrong. 

mg  from  the  EsqniUae  to  the  Viminal.    It  The  sense  is, '  yon  shaU  come  back,  and 

wasoneof  themostpopulonsandprofligate  yonr  thonghts  shaU  retum  to  me^  not 

parts  of  the  city.  snmmoned  by  Marsic  speUs,'  bnt  by  some- 

"  Famae  non  nimium  bonae  pudUm  thing  stronger.    Then  she  says,  <  M^Jna 

Qnales  in  media  sedent  Subura."  parabo,'  &c.] 

Martial,  vi.  66. 
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Majus  parabo^  majus  infundam.tibi 

Fastidienti  poculum^ 
Priusque  eaelum  sidet  inferius  mari 

Tellure  porrecta  super,  80 

Quam  non  amore  sic  meo  flagres  uti 

Bitumen  atris  ignibus. — 
Sub  haec  puer  jam  non  ut  ante  mollibus 

Lenire  verbis  impias, 
Sed  dubius  unde  rumperet  silentium  85 

Misit  Thyesteas  preces :   • 
•Yenena  magnum  fas  nefasque  non  valent 

Convertere  humanam  vicem ; 
Diris  agam  vos ;  dira  detestatio 

Nulla  expiatur  victima.  90 

[88.  8uh  haee']  ' Affcer  this,'  '  in  reply  to  sese."  (See  Epod.  xvii.  42  n.)  I  do  not  see 

this.'    See  Epode  ii.  44  n.  '  Lemre '  is  the  why  '  yenena    shonld  not  stand  for  '  yene- 

hiftoric  inflniture,  as  it  is  aometimes  named.  flcas/  like  '  Bcelns '  for  '  scelestnB»'  as  Fea 

'  Sed  dnhius  nnde :'  'hardlyknowingwith  says,  bnt  which  Dillenbr.  says  cannot  be. 

what  words  to  begin  his  cnrses.']  Bentley  acknowledges  he  can  make  nothing 

80.  Thfettetu  preeee^  Cnrses  such  as  of  the  sentence ;  and,  as  the  corrections  he 

Thyestes  might  have  imprecated  on  the  suggests  do  not  please  himself,  they  need 

head  of  Atrens.    The  opening  sentence  of  notberepeatedhere.  The  Scholiasts  throw 

the  boy^s  speech  is  Tarionsly  interpreted.  no  light  npon  the  subjectwith  their  expla- 

Lambinus  proposed,  and  many  schoUrs  nations,  and  I  feelYerydoubtfnl  about  the 

bave    adopted,    the    fbllowing    Tersion :  meaning.  The  words  may  be  translated  as 

namely,  **  Witchcraft  can  ovOTthrow  the  they  stand :    "  Witchcraft  or  the   great 

great  principles  of  jnstice,  but  cannot  over-  powers  of  right  and  wrong  cannot  change 

throw  (or  change)  the  oondition  or  fkte  of  the  fate  of  men ;"  i.  e.  nothing  can,  whether 

men ;"  where '  valent '  is  nnderstood  in  the  it  be  good  or  bad ;  and  though  that  inter- 

first  clanse.  In  snpport  of  the  constmction  pretation  does  not  satisfy  me,  I  prefer  it  to 

are  qnoted  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  64 :  "  Agrippina  the  others,  because  it  is  the  least  strained 

quae  filio  dare  imperium,  tolerare  imperi-  with  reference  to  the  coUocation  of  the 

tantem  nequibat."    Ib.  xiii.  56:  "Deesse  words.    The  omission  of  a  copula  between 

nobis  terra  in  qua  vivamus,  in  qua  moria-  'venena'  and  'magnnm'  is  no  arffument 

mur  non  potest ;"  and  Flaut.  Amphit.  i.  1.  affainst  this  version.  ^  The  onlv  other  ex- 

SOO :  "  Tnae  si  quid  vis  nuntiare  (snb.  si-  puination  «that  coincidea  at  lul  with  the 

nam),  hanc  nostram  adire  non  smam ;"  order  of  the  words  is  that  which  makee 

which  no  donbt  exactlv  represent  the  case  '  maffnnm  fks  nefiuque '  an  ezcUmation : 

as  these  interxnreters  view  it.  Bnt  I  do  not  "  Witchcraft,  by  the  mighty  Uiwb  of  hea- 

see  the  sense  which  by  this  constmction  is  ven !  cannot  change  the  destiny  of  man." 

brought  ont  of  Horace'B  words.     OreUi  It  had  oocurred  to  me  as  a  possible  soln- 

makes  <fks  nefasque'  the  sulgect,  andsnp-  tion  of  the  difficolty ;  and,  notwithstand- 

poses  the  boy  to  say  that  appeals  to  jnstice  ing  Orelli's  bad  opinion  of  this  interpreta- 

andthe  laws  of  Heaven  are  of  no  avail  to  tion,  I  think  it  may  take  its  pUice  among 

tumthecoorseof  witchcraft  (orthehearts  the  more  plausible  of  the  many  explana* 

of  witches) ;  so  he  resorts  to  curses.    The  tions  that  have  been  offered.    Oreul  has 

words  '  humanam  vioem'  he'renderB  'more  given  every  other  that  has  been  sngsested, 

modoque  hominnm,'  which  he  explains  by  m  his  excnrsns  on  the  passage.    [Ritter 

'  humanis  sensibus.'    It  would  be  better  if  translates  it  thus  :  '  Pcnsonons  juices,  be 

this  view  of  the  constraction  were  adopted  they  good  or  bad,  have  no  power  to  keep 

to  render  '  humanam  vioem '  '  on  behalf  of  oflT  the  lot  that  belongs  to  man.'] 
men/  or  'of  humanity,'  as  (Cic.  Epp.  ad        90.  NuUa  expiatwr  vieima']  See  C.  i. 

Fam.  i.  9. 2)  "  nostram  vicem  ultns  est  ipse  28.  84. 

U 
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Quin  ubi  perire  jussus  exfipiravero, 

Nocturnus  oecurram  Puror 
Petamque  vultus  imibra  curvis  unguibus^ 

Quae  vis  deorum  est  manium^ 
Et  inquietis  assidens  praecordiis  95 

Pavore  somnos  auferam. 
Vos  turba  vicatim  hinc  et  hinc  saxis  petens 

Contundet  obscoenas  anus ; 
Post  insepulta  membra  different  lupi 

Et  Esquilinae  alites ;  loo 

Neque  hoc  parentes  heu  mihi  superstites 

Effugerit  spectaculum. 

[91.  Qvm]  See  C.  iii.  11.  21  n.]  were  identical  with  tbe  Lares,  the  deities 

92.  Koetumu»  occvrram   Fwror]    He  who  protected  each  homestead,  and  whoee 

threatenB  to  haunt  them  at  night  by  his  hearth  was  in  every  hall.     [Snch  an  ex- 

gbost  in  the  sbape  of  madness,  with  sbarp  pression  as  '  qnae  yia '  &c.  is  sometimes 

claws  tearing  their  faces,  and  sitting  like  a  translated  '  snch  is  the  power.'    It  is  a 

nightmare  on  their  breast.  'Furor'  is  no<  nsual  Latin  form,  in  which  the  relative 

where  else  personiiied,  as  far  as  I  am  aware.  refers  either  to  one  word  or  seyeral  words 

Thongh  the  Fnries  were  called  '  Dirae,'  preceding  or  following,  bnt  agrees  in  gen- 

they  are  not  meant  by  *  Diris'  above,  nor  der  with  a  nonn  which  follows  it.     It  may 

are  they  intended  at  all.    '  Diris '  means  be  translated, '  a^d  this  (petamqne  &c.)  is 

'  corses.'  the  power'  &c.    Cbmp.  S.  i.  9.  54.] 

94.  Qiitae  vi»  deorum  est  manium'}  The  100.  SequiliiMe  alilee]  On  the  Campns 

spirits  of  the  dead  were  to  their  surviving  Esquilinus  malefiictors  of  the  lower  sort 

kindred  divinities,  '  Dii  Manes.'    They  had  were  execnted,  and  their  bodies  lefb  for  the 

their  sacred  rites  secnred  them  by  law  ^Cic.  birds  to  devour.    Compare  Ep.  xvii.  58, 

de  legg.  ii.  9),  and  their  annnal  festival,  and  S.  i.  8.  8  n.  [As  to  the  hiatus  see  C.  ii. 

Feralm.    In  the  early  period  of  Bomethey  20. 13.] 

CARMEN  VI. 

The  Scholiast  Porphyrion  says  of  this  ode  that  it  is  directed  against  some  man  who 
was  given  to  attacking  virulently  unoffending  persons.  Acron  says  his  name  was  Cassius, 
and  that  he  was  a  slanderous  poet.  Componnding  these  statements»  and  amplifying  them 
irom  his  own  head  and  the  hinguage  of  the  ode,  Cmqnius'  Scholiast  makes  Cassins  to 
be  Cassius  Severus,  an  orator  of  great  celebrity  and  bittemess,  who  was  banished  by 
Augustus,  and  afber  remaining  in  exile  for  twenty-five  years  died  a  beggar  A J).  88,  more 
than  sixty-three  years  after  the  composition  of  this  ode.  The  Scholiast's  authority  is 
destroyed  by  his  own  description  of  Severus,  who,  he  says,  was  very  abusive  and  attacked 
the  best  of  men,  but  was  easily  appeased  by  fillinghisbelly  and  plying  him  with  money, 
for  which  reason  Horace  compares  him  to  a  dog,  &c.  This  is  the  language  of  a  mere 
compiler,  and  is  worthy  of  no  credit.  The  silence  of  Porphyrion,  and  the  poeitive  state- 
ment  of  Acron  that  the  Cassius  of  this  ode  was  a  poct  (which  we  have  no  authority  for 
supposing  Severus  was),  as  well  as  the  extreme  youth  of  Severas  at  the  time  it  was 
written,  are  all  opposed  to  the  notion  that  he  is  the  person  attacked ;  and  moreover  so 
far  from  being  the  coward  Horaoe  describes,  Severus  boldly  attacked  men  of  influence, 
and  sufiered  for  doing  so;  and  as  to  his  avarice,  it  was  through  persisting  in  the  conrse 
his  nature  inclined  him  to,  of  indiscriminate  abuse,  that  he  came  to  destitution  and  died 
in  that  condition.  Although  therefore  Comm.  Craq.  has  been  foUowed  by  aU  the  editors 
tiU  the  present  century  and  by  some  hite  commentators ;  and  though  Wcichert  has  done 
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his  best  to  sappoit  this  opinion,  I  do  not  think  he  has  snoceeded.  It  may  be  allowed 
that  Acron  had  some  groond — we  know  not  what — for  calling  the  man  Cassins,  and  if 
8o  the  notorioos  orator  wonld  oocnr  to  the  copyists  and  those  by  whom  the  inscriptions 
were  framed,  who  were  as  ignorant  as  we  are  of  the  real  Gassias.  Estr^  has,  with  his 
nsnal  exactness,  given  all  the  anthorities  from  whom  the  life  of  Cassius  Severas  has 
been  compiled,  among  whom  not  one,  it  appears,  makes  any  mention  of  his  being  a  poet. 
Kirchner  snpposes  MaeTins  to  be  meant,  and  Gbotefend  Bavins.  Bat  if  a  name  is 
retained  I  think  xt  shoold  be  Cassias,  it  being  admitted  that  the  man  is  otherwise  un- 
known,  and  that  perhaps  Horace  writing  when  he  was  yoang,  gaye  him  more  oonsi- 
deration  than  he  deserved  in  oomposing  this  satire  apon  him. 

ARGUMENT. 

Why  snarl  at  innocent  strangers,  dog,  and  rnn  away  from  the  wolf  ?  Attack  me  if  thou 
darest.  I  am  ever  ready  to  hont  the  prey,  while  thou  dost  but  bark  and  tum  aside 
to  fiU  thy  belly.  Beware !  for  I  have  lifted  my  homs  even  as  Archilochus  and  Hip- 
ponax  lifted  tbdrs.  If  I  am  attacked,  think^st  thou  I  will  stand  like  a  child  and  ciy  ? 

QuiD  immerentes  hospites  vexas  canis 

Ignavus  adveTsum  lupos  ? 
Quin  huc  inanes,  si  potes^  yertis  minas 

Et  me  remorsurum  petis  ? 
Nam  qualis  aut  Molossus  aut  fulvus  Lacon^       5 

Amica  vis  pastoribus^ 
Agam  per  altas  aure  sublata  nives 

Quaecunque  praecedet  fera : 
Tu  cum  timenda  voce  complesti  nemus^ 

Projectum  odoraris  cibum.  10 

Cave^  cave :  namque  in  malos  asperrimus 

Farata  tollo  comua, 
Qualis  Lycambae  spretus  infido  gener^ 

Aut  acer  hostis  Bupalo. 
An  si  quis  atro  dente  me  petiverit  15 

Inultus  ut  flebo  puer  ? 

3.    Qum^f>erHsl    Kany    MSS.   have  and  Laconian  dogs  were,  tfaey  weie  mors 

'  verte  *  and  '  pete,    which  readings  are  used  for  huntinff  than  for  watching  she^, 

ibund  in  the  Venetian  edition  of  1483,  and  were  loved  by  shepherds  because  m 

notwithstanding   the  metrical  dilBcuIty,  padEsthey  destroyedthewolvesand  beasts 

which  Cruquius  gets  rid  of  by  putting  ofprey.    (Georg.  iii.  405  sqq^ 
♦verte*  before  'si  potes/    But  the  con-        13.  Zyeambae  —  JBupalo^iJjyCBmheB, 

struction  with  the  imperative  is  conversa-  after  promising  Archilocnus  ms^  daughter 

tional  and  dramatic,  and  theie  is  no  reason  Neobnle  in  marriage  retracted  his  promise^ 

to  think  Horace  would  say  '  quin  verte '  and  was  then  attacked  so  sharply  by  the 

wben  be  could  say  '  quin  vertis,'  which  is  poet  that  he  is  said  to  have  hanged  him- 

a  direct  question.    [See  C.  iii.  11.  21  n.]  self.    The  same  fate  was  snpposed  to  have 

6.  Amica  vU  pcutoribus]  Lucretius  (vi.  befallen  Bupalus  and  Athenis,  two  sculp- 

1221)  sp^iks  of  *  fida  canum  vis  *  and  Virg.  tors,  who  tumed  the  ugly  features  of  Hip- 

(Aen.  iv.   132),  *  odora  canum  vis.'     It  ponax  into  ridicule  [and  were  repud  by 

does  not,  therefore,  express  *  praesidium  the  poefs  stinging  iambics.     Plin.  H.  N. 

et  custodia  gregibus,'  as  Orelli  says,  but  36.  c.  5 ;  and  Sillig.  Catalog.  Artiflcum.] 
rather  seems  to  signify  'apack/  or  some-        16.  InuUHt  vt fleho  puer\  Theconstruc- 

tbing  of  that  sort.  Wbatever  the  Molossian  tion  is  '  inultus  flebo  ut  puer .' 

U  2 
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CARMEN  VII. 

ThiB  ode  18  referred  by  Franke,  Eirchner  (p.  22),  MitBcherlich,  and  others,  to  a.u.c. 
722,  when  the  Ust  war  between  Caesar  OctavianaB  and  M.  Antonius  broke  out.  Orelli 
refers  it  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  Perosia,  A  v.c.  713-14,  to  which  period  Epode 
xvi.  belongs.  Dillenbr.  refers  it,  without  assigning  any  particnhir  reasons,  to  the 
year  716,  when  Augustus  was  going  against  Sex.  PompeiuB.  There  is  very  little,  if  any, 
intemal  evidenoe  as  to  the  date.  None  of  the  chronologists  give  any  good  reason  for 
their  opinions,  and  the  reader  must  judge  for  himself.  [Ritter  maintaiuB  that  this  ode 
refers  to  the  war  which  was  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Philippi,  in  which  Horace  was 
(Epp.  ii.  2.  46).  This  is  the  opinion  of  Acron.  Ritter  thinks  that  Epode  xvL  refers  to 
PhiUppi,  and  also  Epode  xiii.  '  Omnes  hos  versus  inter  belli  paratus  et  ardorem  factos 
esse  argumentnm  ipsorum  dooet :  sed  poeta  patriae  redditus  polivisse  et  mitigasae 
videtnr  quaecnmqne  in  strepitu  armorum  et  partium  studio  ooncitatius  composuerat.'] 

ARGUMENT. 

Whither  run  ye  to  arms  ? — hath  not  blood  enough  of  Romans  been  shed  ?  "Hs  not  to 
bnm  the  waUs  of  Carthage,  orhumble  the  Briton«  but  that  the  Fkrthian  may  rcjoice 
in  Beeing  Rome  fall  by  her  own  hand.  The  beasts  do  not  war  npon  tbeir  kind.  Is  it 
madness,  or  foroe  irresistible,  or  wickedness  that  drives  you  ?  They  are  dumb :  they 
answer  not.    'Tis  even  so :  the  blood  of  Remus  is  visited  on  the  destinies  of  Rome. 

QuOf  quo  scelesti  ruitis  ?  aut  eur  dexteris 

Aptantur  enses  eonditi  ? 
Farumne  campis  atque  Neptuno  super 

Fusum  est  Latini  sanguinis, 
Non  ut  superbas  invidae  Eiurthaginis  5 

Bomanus  arces  ureret^ 
Intactus  aut  Britannus  ut  descenderet 

Sacra  catenatus  via^ 

2.  eonditC]    Swords  which  were  hitely  which  lay  betweenit  andtheriyer.    After 

sheathed.  making  the  circuit  of  the  Campns  it  en- 

7.  IntcteUu]  See  C.  iii.  24.  1.  What  tered  the  city  again  by  tbe  Porta  Carmen- 
Horace  means  to  say  is,  *'  the  blood  that  talis,  at  the  south  extremity  of  the  Mons 
has  been  spilt  in  these  dvil  wars  has  been  Capitolinns,  where  it  entored  the  Vela- 
shed  not  for  the  destruction  of  Carthag»,  as  brum,  the  space  between  that  hill  and 
in  the  war  that  Scipio  led,  or  that  the  Mons  Aventinus.  Crossing  the  yelabmm 
Briton  mightbe  ledinchains,  ashe  wasby  it  passed  by  the  Circus  Maximus,  which 
C.  Julius  Caesar,  but  for  the  destruction  lay  between  the  last-named  hill  and  Mons 
of  Romeherself."  'IntactuB '  means  ' nn-  Palatinns,  round  which  it  wound  to  the. 
touched '  tiU  Caesar  iniraded  Britain  and  left  till  it  reached  the  spot  where  after- 
carricd  away  prisoners,  many  of  whom  wards  was  built  the  arch  of  Constantine, 
walked  in  his  triumph.  -The  iirst  time  on  the  eastera  rade,  opposite  the  spot  where 
after  Caesar  that  a  Roman  army  invaded  Yespasian  bnilt  the  Amphitheatre  that  bore 
Britain  was  in  the  expedition  of  Claudins,  his  name,  Amphitheatram  Flavianum,  or» 
A.D.  48.  as  it  is  now  usually  called,  the  Colossenm. 

8.  8aera  eaUnatut  ma"]  See  C.  iv.  2.  Eeeping  still  to  the  left  the  procession 
36  n.  The  procession  commenced  (accord-  came  to  the  Templum  Veneris,  adjoining 
ing  to  tbe  account  given  in  that  note)  at  which  was  the  Templum  Bomae.  Here 
the  Porta  Triumphalis  at  the  foot  of  the  the  Yia  Sacra  oommenced  and  continued 
Mons  Capitolinns  on  the  north,  and  passed  past  the  Templum  Pacis,  near  to  which 
out  of  that  gate  into  the  Campns  Martius,  stands  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore. 
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Sed  ut  secundum  vota  Parthomm  sua 

UrBs  haec  periret  dextera  ?  10 

Neque  hie  lupis  mos  nec  fuit  leonibus 

Unquam  nisi  in  dispar  feris. 
Furome  caecus^  an  rapit  vis  acrior, 

An  culpa  ?     Responsum  date. 
Tacent  et  albus  ora  pallor  inficit  16 

Mentesque  perculsae  stupent. 
Sic  est :  acerba  fata  Bomanos  agunt 

Scelusque  fratemae  necis^ 
Ut  immerentis  fluxit  in  terram  Remi 

Sacer  nepotibus  cruor.  20 

There  a  dight  descent  commences  leading  of  the  anthor'8  youth,  hnt  Dillenhr.  and 

to  the  Teraplam  Faostinae  and   that  of  others  think  a  striking  heauty,  as  giving 

Antoninna  Pios  (acoording  to  Fea,  hut  the  emphasis  to  the  word,  as  if  it  meant  'fierce 

ritnation  of  that  Temple  seems  to  be  yery  as  they  are.'     '  Qenos,'  said  by  Lambinus 

uncertiun).      Then  the  prooession  passed  to  he  the  rcading  of  raany  MSS.,  is  an  evi- 

throogh  the  Forum  till  it  reached  the  spot  dent  gloss.    Compare  a  beantifal  pasfixige 

where  was  afterwi^rds  built  and  still  stands  of  Juvenal  (Sat.  xv.  159  sqq.) :  «  Sed  jam 

the  arch  of  Septimins  Sevems,  dose  to  serpentnm  m^jor  concordia.  .  .  .  oonvenit 

which,  nnder  the  east  side  of  the  Mons  orsis."    Augastin  (de  Civ.  Dei,  xii.  22) : 

CapitoUnus,  was  the  Carcer  Tullianus  or  "  Neque  enim  unquam  inter  se  leones  aut 

Mamertinos,  the  great  prison  built,  as  tra-  inter  se  dracones  qualia  homines  inter  se 

dition  said,  by  Servius  Tullius.    At  the  belUi  gesserunt."    *  Dispar '  signifies  an 

above  spot  the  captives  were  taken  off  to  animal  of  another  species. 
thisprison,  as  Jngurtha  was,  and  usuaUy        13.  Ihtrorrie  caecus]  This  is  the  reading 

Btrangled  at  once.    The  procession  then  ofmostMSS.    Bentley  from  two  or  three 

having  arrived  near  the  gate  it  started  has  *  caecos,'  which  is  a  good  reading  too, 

Irom,  wound  its  way  up  the  Mons  Capi*  as  (Sat.  ii.  3.  44)  '  caecum  agit.'    Aen.  ii« 

tolinus  tiU  it  reached  the  Capitol.    If  this  366:  "  Quos  improba  ventris  Exegit  caecos 

description,  which  a  map  of  the  city  wiU  rabies."      [Eeller   has    '  caeoos.']    '  Vis 

enable  the  student  to  foUow,  be  correct,  acrior'  seems  to  be  an  absolute  expresrion 

and  if  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Campus  (not  comparative  with  'fnror'),  and  equi« 

Martins  was  traversed,  thedistance  passed  valent,  as  Lambinus  says,  to  Otov  $la,  ^co« 

overmusthavebeennot  less  thansixmUes.  $\d$ua;  and  it  is  so  eicplained  by  Oaius 

The  part  of  the  road  which  Horace  (C.  iv.  with  referenoe  to  such  a  visitation  of  God 

2.  35)  calls  the  '  Sacer  clivus,'  is  the  above-  as  a  storm,  earthquake,  and  so  forth  (Dig. 

nAmed  dedivity  between   the  Templnm  19.  2.  25.  §  5)  :  **  Vis  migor,  quam  Graeci 

Pacis  and  the  Fomm.  $€ov  $laif  appeUant,  non  debet  conductori 

12.  ITfijrifam]  Some  of  the  old  editions  damnosa  esse,  si  plus  quam  toIerahUe  eet 

have  '^nunquam,'  as  that  of  1483,  where  laesifuerintfructus."   Horaoe  means  some 

for  '  dispar '  we  have  'disparibus,'  showing  xrresistible  force.    [Ritter  and  KeUer  have 

a  careless  copyist.    The  same  reading  was  'orapaUor  albus»'  as  many  good  MSS.have, 

found  by  Bentley  in  the  edition  of  1490,  and  Eitter  thinks  that  tluiB  order  of  the 

Mid  is  printed  in  his  text,  but  the  edition  words  is  better.] 

of  1490  is  a  reprint  of  the  other,  and  that        19.  Ut  immerentis']  'Ut '  signifies  'ever 

of  the  Florentine  edition  of  the  previous  since,'  as  C.  iv.  4.  42,  and  elsewhere.    See 

^ear,  which  Fea  says  has  the  same  read-  Key'8  L.  G.  1457. 1.    Horace  here  fetches 

mg.    It  was  easUy  perpetuated  as  being  his  reasons  from  a  distant  source,  more 

at  the  first  glance  more  inteUigible.    But  fanciful  than  natural.    He  wrote  more  to 

there  is  no  MS.  authority  for  'nuuquam,'  the   purpose   afterwards,  -C.  i.   2;  ii.  1. 

^and  the  only  objection  to  '  unquam '  is  the  [<  Sacer  nepotibus,'  '  a  curse  on  posterity.' 

eomewhat  xHsdundant  character  of  the  word  Bitter  expuiins  '  sacer '  by  6yot»j 
'feris,'  which  Orelli  excnses  on  the  score 
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CARMEN  VIII. 

RoGARE  longo  putidam  te  saeculo 

Vires  quid  enervet  meas ! 
Cum  sit  tibi  dens  ater  et  rugis  vetus 

Pront^m  seneetus  exaret^ 
Hietque  turpis  inter  aridas  nates  5 

Podex  velut  crudae  bovis. 
Sed  ineitat  me  pectus  et  mammae  putres^ 

Equina  quales  ubera^ 
Venterque  mollis  et  femur  tumentibus 

Exile  suris  additum.  lo 

Esto  beata,  fanus  atque  imagines 

Ducant  triumphales  tuum^ 
Nec  sit  marita  quae  rotundioribus 

Onusta  baccis  ambulet. 
Quid^  quod  libelli  Stoici  inter  sericos  15 

Jacere  pulvillos  amant ; 
Hliterati  num  minus  nervi  rigent^ 

Minusve  languet  fascinum  ? 
Quod  ut  superbo  provoces  ab  inguine, 

Ore  allaborandum  est  tibi.  20 
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CARMEN  IX. 

The  date  of  thls  ode  cannot  be  mistaken.  It  was  written  wben  the  news  of  Actmm 
was  fresh,  in  September,  ▲.r.o.  728,  immediatelj  hefore  the  87th  of  the  flrst  Book.  It 
is  addressed  to  Maecenas,  and  it  is  impoesible  to  read  it  and  suppose  he  had  jost  arrived 
from  Actinm,  where  some  will  have  it  he  was  engaged.  As  to  Sanadon,  he  thinks 
Horace  wrote  to  Maecenas  while  he  was  still  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  which  is 
absurd. 

ARGUMENT. 

When  shall  we  drink  nnder  thy  tall  roof,  Maecenas,  to  Caesar  the  conqneror,  as  late  we 
did  when  the  son  of  Neptune  lost  his  fieet  and  fled, — he  who  threatened  ns  all  with 
the  chains  his  slaves  had  wom  ?  Will  our  sons  believe  it  ?  Bomans  have  sold  them- 
selves  to  serve  a  woman  and  her  eunuchs,  and  the  luxurious  gauze  hath  fluttered 
among  the  standards  of  war.  But  their  allies  deserted  to  our  side,  and  their  ships 
sknlked  from  the  fight.  lo  Triumphe !  bring  forth  the  golden  chariot  and  the 
sacrifice.  So  great  a  oonqueror  never  came  from  Airica  to  Kome.  The  enemy  hath 
changed  his  purple  for  mouming,  and  hath  fled  to  Crete  or  the  Syrtes,  or  knoweth 
not  whither  to  fly.  Bigger  cups,  boy, — Chian,  or  Lesbian,  or  Cscuban, — ^we  will 
drown  our  old  anxieties  for  Caesar  in  wine. 

QuAKDO  repostum  Caecubum  ad  festas  dapes 

Victore  laetus  Caesare 
Tecum  sub  alta — sic  Jovi  gratum— domo, 

Beate  Maecenas^  bibam 
Sonante  mixtum  tibiis  carmen  lyra^  5 

Hac  Dorium,  illis  barbarum  ? 
Ut  nuper,  actus  cum  freto  Neptunius 

Dux  fugit  ustis  navibus, 

.    8.  sub  alta — domo]  This  was  the  house  he  had  taken  from  the  fugitive  slaves  who' 

boilt  by  Maecenas  in  the  gardens  of  tbe  formed  a  large  part  of  his  foroe.    Sextus 

Esquiliae.    See  Introduction  to  S.  i.  8.  appears  to  have  boasted  that  Keptune  was 

6.  barharum]  Phrygian,  for  which  this  his  father  and  the  sea  his  motiier :  6  8i 
was  a  common  equivalent  as  opposed  to  IIo/iir^ioT  ohV  M  roi^dc  ^hKaipia  roaolaB^ 
Qraecian.  So  (Epp.  i.  2. 7)  "  Qraecia  bar-  yavayiois  ivtxfipuy  ii^iov  iAX*  i$v€  fiSyov 
bariae  lento  coUisa  duello.  Aen.  ii.  604:  9aKd<r<rrt  <rai  Iloffei^uvi  ical  vlhs  axfriiy 
**  Barbarico  poetes  auro  spoliisque  su-  hfpiffraro  KaKtlcBai  (Appian.  B.  C.  v.  100). 
perbi."  CatuU.  (Ixiv.  265) :  "  Barbaraque  "  Is  tum  occupata  SiciUa  servitia  fugiti- 
horribiU  stridebat  tibia  cantu."  See  C.  iii.  vosque  in  numerum  exercitus  sui  recipiens 
19. 18  n. ;  and  iv.  15.  30  n.,  on  the  plural  magnum  modum  legionum  effecerat,  per- 
'tibiis.'  que  Menam  et  Menecratem,  patemos  U- 

7.  nuper]  [Ritter  puts  a  comma  a^r  bertos,  praefectos  classium,  latrociniis  ac 
'  barbarum '  and  the  interrogation  after  praedationrbus  infestato  mari,  ad  se  cxer- 
'  perfidis '  v.  10.  He  explains  '  ut  nuper '  citumque  tuendnm  rapto  utebatur,  cum 
in  the  same  way  as  it  is  explained  in  the  eum  non  depuderet  vindicatum  armis  ac 
Argument.]  lliis  was  nearly  six  years  ductu  patris  sui  mare  infestare  piraticis 
before,  when  Sextus  Pompeius  was  de-  sceleribus"  (VeU.  Paterc.  ii.  73).  In  his 
feated  by  Agrippa  off  Naulochus  on  the  life,  in  Smith'8  Dict.^  there  is  an  engraving 
coAst  of  SicSy,  A.r.c.  718,  when  his  fleet  of  a  coin,  on  the  reverse  of  which  is  Nep- 
was  bumt  and  he  himself  obligcd  to  fly  to  tune  standing  on  a  column  erected  on  a 
Asia.  Horace  says  he  threatened  to  fasten  war  g^Uey.  See  Epod.  iv.  19,  aud  Intro- 
upon  the  free  citizens  those  chains  which  duction. 
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Minatus  Urbi  vincla^  quae  detraxerat 

Servis  amicus  perfidie.  10 

Bomanus^ — eheu,  posteri  negabitis — 

EmancipatuB  feminae 
Fert  vallum  et  arma  miles  et  spadonibus 

Servire  rugosis  potest, 
Interque  signa  turpe  militaria  15 

Sol  adspicit  conopium. 
At  huc  frementes  verterunt  bis  mille  equos 

Gtilli  canentes  Caesarem^ 
Hostiliumque  navium  portu  latent 

Puppes  sinistrorsum  citae.  20 

12.  SmancipcUus']    ** '  Mancipatio '  is  feminae  fert  arma,'  '  a  Boman  both  en- 

the  form  by  which  a  person  who  was  not  nlaYed  to  a  woman  carries  arms,  and  as  a 

'sni  Jnrifl'  waa  tranaferred  to  the  'potea-  Boldier  obeys  ennuchs.'! 

tas'  of  another,  aa  in  the  case  of  adoption.  17.  At  %«o]  The  MSS.  vary  80  moch 

*  Emancipare '  is  the  proper  term  to  ez-  tbat  the  tme  reading  is  yeTy  diffienlt  to 

press  the  making  a  person  '  ani  juris '  by  determine.    The  g^reater  nnmber  of  MSS., 

the  act  of  'mandpatio;'  but  'mancipo '  and  all  the  older  editions,  have  'ad  hunc,' 

and  'emandpo'  are  often  confounded  in  which  is  the  reading  followed  by  the  Scho- 

the  MSS."    (Long^s  note  on  Cic.  de  Se-  liasts  Acron  and  Porphyrion,  though  Bent- 

nect.  c.  xi. :  "  Si  nemini  mancipata  est.")  ley,  by  not  quoting  the  latter  correctiy, 

See  also,  by  the  same  author,  art.  '  Man-  makes  him  favour  his  readingj  '  ad  hoc.' 

dpium,'  Smith's  Dict.  Ant.    If  'emanci-  '  Ad  hunc'  is  rendered  '  againrt  him/  that 

patus '  is  the  true  reading,  it  can  only  vs,  Antonius,  who  has  not  been  mentioned 

sigp[iify  'sold  into  slavery.'    The  instances  but  is  suffidently  implied  in  the  preceding 

quoted  by  Orelli  from  PUutus  (Bacchid.  verses.    [Ritter,  who  has  'ad  nnnc  fre- 

L  1.  69),  "  tibi  me  emandpo/' and  Cicero  mentes'    explains    it    'adversus   militem 

(Phil.  ii.  21),  "  venditum  atque  emand-  spadonibus  servientem  frcmentes.']   Orelli 

patum  tribunatum/'  are  suspicious :   in  and  Dillenbr.,  deserting  the  MSS.,  adopt 

each  case  'emancipo'  follows  a  word  whose  the  coijecture  of  Fea,  '  at  hoc,'  and  join 

last  letter  is  'e.      [One  MS.   of  Cioero  'hoc' with 'frementes.'    It  appears  to  me 

(PhU.  ii.  21)  has  '  mandpatum/  and  it  is  to  give  but  a  lame  sentence,  and  I  prefer 

the  proper  word.]  following  good  MSS.    'At  huc' were  the 

16.  eonopiufn]^  A  gauze  musquito  cur-  words  Cruquius'  oommentator  had  befbre 

tain.    Some  MSS.  have  '  conopeum/  and  him,  and  Cruquius  found  them  in  two  of 

so  Lambinus  and  Cruquins.    The  Greek  is  his  MSS.,  and  in  others  as  a  various  read- 

««vwirctby,  and  according  to  analogy  it  ing.    Orelli  mentions  others  that  have  the 

would  be  written  Kwvdhrtoy  if  the  Bomans  same.    '  Huc,'  as  Cmquius  and  his  Scho- 

wished  to  shorten  the  penult,  as  mip^Kftop,  liast  remark,  means  <  to  our  side/  as  Vel- 

KJipiktov,  &c.,  on  wluch  grounds  Bentley  leius  (ii.  84)   says,  **Hinc  ad  Antonium 

says  that  it  should  be  written  '  oonopium '.  nemo,  UUnc  ad  Caesarem  quotidie  aliquid 

or  '  conopeum/  according  as  the  penult  is  transfiigiebat."    '  Frementes'  will  then  go 

short  or  long.    It  is  long  in  Juv^ial  (Sat.  with  '  equos/  to  which  it  appears  naturally 

vi.  80):    "Ut  testudineo  tibi,   Lentule,  tobelong.    Horace  means  tbat  part  of  the 

oonopeo."    In  Propert.  (iii.  11.  45)  it  is  enemy^s  force  deeerted  to  Caesar.    Forthe 

short:  "Foedaque  Tarpdo  oonopia  ten-  expression  'canentes  Caeearem'  oompare 

dere  saxo."    [Kitter  puts  a  comma  affcer  Virg.  (Aen.  vii.  698)  i    "  Ibant  aequati 

'  arma,'  by  which  mode  of  readinff  the  line  numero  regemqne  canebant."  The  'Ghtnls' 

'  miles '  is  attached  to  '  spadonibus,'  and  were  cavaliy  of  Gahitia  (or  ChillogTaeda) 

the  passage  is  more  effective.    In  a  useful  under  Deiotams  their  king,  and  his  general 

note  he  shows  that  Horace  often  pUices  (who  afterwards  suoceeded  him)  Amyntas. 

'  et '  in  this  manner,  as  '  blandum  et '  C.  i.  See  Juv«  (vii.  16)  :  "  Altera  qnoe  nndo 

12.  ll,&c.    In  order  to  get  rid  of  the 'e'  tradudt    GaJlia    talo."     [Verttrunt,'    as 

in  'eniancipatus '  I  proposc  '  et  mancipatns  Ritter  remarks.] 
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lo  Triumphe,  tu  moraris  aureos 

Cumis  et  intactas  boves  ? 
lo  Triumphe^  nec  Jugurthino  parem 

Bello  reportasti  ducem, 
Neque  Africanum,  cui  super  Karthaginem       25 

Virtus  sepulcrum  condidit. 

20.  simHromm  oitKui]  Theae  words  iu  16).  Foor  hones,  which  on  special 
iDRj  refer  to  the  deBertion  of  Antonins'  occasions  were  white,  were  nsed  for  anw- 
nATal  force»  as  the  foregoing  refer  to  his  ing  the  trinmphal  chariot.  Heifers  tbat 
troopa.  Some  of  his  ships  either  did  not  had  not  been  under  the  yoke  were  oiFered 
enter  the  battle  or  qnitted  it  and  took  in  sacrifice  at  the  dose  of  the  procession. 
shelter  in  some  neighbonring  harbonr.  Sdpio  AfHcanns  Minor  trinmphed  in 
Whetber  Horace  means  to  be  so  precise  as  a.u.o.  608,  and  Marius  in  660. 

to  determine  the  trne  position  of  this  har-        25.  cui  guper  Karthoffinem]  All  that  is 

boor,  I  think  doabtfnl,  thongh  there  are  here  said  nbont  Sdpio's  tomb  is  that  his 

plenty  of  harbours  in  the  Ambracian  Gnlf  valonr  built  him  one  on  the  mins  of  Car- 

to  which  thej  may  bave  fled.    The  Scho-  thage,  which  is  no  more  than  a  repetition 

liasts  and  nearly  all  the  old  commentators  of  C.  iv.  8.  17.    Acron's  story  tbat  the 

nnderstand  '  sinistrorsnm '  to  mean  *  to-  Komans,  by  command  of  the  orade,  bnilt 

wards  Alexandria,'  and  the  fiight  of  An-  a  tomb  to  Scipio  at  the  month  of  the  Tiber 

tonins  and  Cleopatra  to  be  meant ;  bnt  it  looking  towards  Carthage,  is  no  donbt  a 

was  not  known  whither  Autonins  had  fled  fabrication ;  and  Tumebus'  note,  "  cujus 

when  the  messenger  came  to  Rome  and  sepulchro  eversae  Carthaginis  titulns  sub* 

this  ode  was  written.    I  believe  the  mean-  scriptus  est,"  if  it  were  tme  would  have 

ing  of  the  words  to  be  impenetrably  ob-  nothing  to  do  witb  Horace's  words.    No 

scure  fh>m  our  ignorance  of  the  andent  doubt  the  conquest  of  Cartboge  was,  as  he 

nautical  phrases;  but  if  we  take  'dnis-  says,  '*titu]o  res  digna  sepulchri"  (Juv. 

troisum'  as  sig^fying  liternlly  'to  the  vi.  280).    But*  Horace  is  speaking  of  a 

lelt/  it  must  be  understood  that  the  de-  tomb  of  renown,  in  which  Scipio's  memoiy 

serting  ships  made  thdr  escape  fh>m  the  is  enshrined,  not  his  body.    Bentiey  has  a 

scene  of  action  intothe  g^f,  andthere  re-  long  note  here,  the  snbstanoe  of  which  is 

mained  till  the  battle  was  over.    Bentley,  this:   'Africanum' may  mean  dther  the 

withont  acknowledging  that  Heinsius  had  dder  or  younger  Sdpio ;  if  the  dder  is 

preoeded  him  with  the  same  notion,  sup-  nnderstood,  we  mnst  suppose  that  '  se- 

poses  '  sinistrorsum  dtae '  may  be  equiva-  pnlchmm '  means  Ennius'  poem  (C.  iv.  8. 

lent  to    Tpifiyay    KpoitcaicrBai,    '  to    back  17  n.),  which  was  to  him  a  tomb  or  monu- 

water.'    Something    of  that   sort,    oon-  ment  'surpassing  Carthage;'  bnt  if  the 

nected  with  fiight,  I  have  no  doubt  it  younger  is  meant,    then  he  propoees  to 

means.    Whether  Horace  exactly  states  change 'cui' into 'auo,' thatwemayhave 

what  he  had  heard,  and  whether  the  in-  '  quo  super,'  '  on  whose  behalf,'  and  the 

fonnation  was  predsdy  oorrect,  we  cannot  tomb  his  valonr  built  him  was  Carthage. 

tell.    He  wrote  while  the  ticUngs  were  He  proves  that  Statius  (Silv.  ii.  7. 72)  calls 

fresb,  and  probably  g^ve  only  popular  re-  Lucan'8  Fharsalia  "Pompeio  sepulchmm;" 

ports.    The  defection  of  the  Galatians  is  and  in  an  epigram  in  the  Anthdogy,  Hec- 

mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Ant.  68).    'Citae'  tor  claims  Homer^s  poem  as  his  tomb.   No 

is  the  partidple  of  'ciere.'  one  can  deny  that  'quo  snper'  may  mean 

21.  lo  Triumphe]  Triumphus  is  per-  '  on  behalf  of  whom,'  and  that  Carthage 
tonified,  as  in  C.  iv.  2.  49.  ™%^^  ^  called  Sdpio's  tomb,  as  Salamis 

—  aureo9  eurrus]   Fhilostratus  (l.  7),  is  Themistodes'  in  another  epigram.    But 

in  his  life  of  Dion,  the  sophist,  says,  the  why  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS.,  which  is 

Emperor  Tngan  used  to  take  him  up  by  <cui,'  should  be  abandoned  fbr  'quo^'  it  is 

his  side  on  the  gilded  chariot  osed  by  con-  difficult  to  tell.    I  think  it  refers  to  the 

auerors  in  their  triumphs.    The  form  of  younger  Sdpio,  which  gives  the  most  ob- 

be  chariot  is  described  by  Zonaras  (rii.  vious  meaning.    The  reference  to  Ennius' 

21)  as  that  of  a  round  tower :  rh  B^  i^  poem  would  be  too  obscure.    The  applica- 

ipfui  oHrt  iyttvKrrnpl^  ofht  woKt/uffrripl^  tion  to  the  elder  is  as  old  as  Cmqnins' 

^if  4fi^p4s,  &XA'    clr  w^pyov  Ttpi^tpovs  Scholiast.      [^Ritter   takes    the    reading 

rp6woy  i^fipywrro  (quoted  by  Tnmebus,  'Afncano'  with  which   'bello'   must  be 
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Terra  mariqtie  victas  hostis  punico 

Lugubre  mutavit  sagum. 
Aut  ille  centum  nobilem  Cretam  urbibus 

Ventis  iturus  non  suis,  30 

Exercitatas  aut  petit  Syrtes  Noto^ 

Aut  fertur  incerto  mari. 
Capaciores  afFer  huc,  puer,  scyphos 

£t  Chia  vina  aut  Lesbia. 
Vel^  quod  fluentem  nauseam  coerceat^  35 

Metire  nobis  Caecubum : 
Curam  metumque  Caesaris  rerum  juvat 

Dulci  Lyaeo  solvere. 

supplied,   bat  then  'cni'  caimot  be  ex-  Thongh  M.  Antonius  is  clearly  uppermost 

plained.]  in  the  writer'8  mind,  he  only  uses  the 

27.  Terra  nMrique']  There  was  no  land  ffeneral  expressions  '  hostis/   '  Komanus ' 

engagement;    but    afl    Antonius'   forces,  (v.  11).    '  Mutavit '  signifies  as  elsewhere, 

when  he  deserted  them,  laid  down  their  'has    taken   in  exchimge.'      [Lachmann 

arms.    *Punicum  sagum'  is  called  by  the  proposed  'mutabit,'  which  spoils  the  pas- 

Greek    writers    i^oufucis.      So    Plutarch  sage.] 

(Brut.  c.  53)  :  rhv  B^  Boovtop  6  'Km^vios  29.    ceniwn — wrhihut]    See  C.  iii.  27. 

avfvpifv  rc0Ki|ic^Ta,  rh  /itv  a&fia  rp  wo\v-  33  n.     '  Ventis  non   suis '  means  '  unfk- 

TfKtffrdrri  r&v  iaurov  i^ivikHw  ircpi/Sa-  vourable   winds.'     Ovid   (Met.   iv.   373) : 

Kfiv  MKtvffw,  Ihrrcpov  Bk  r^v  ^iviKiSa  "  Vota  suos  habuere  deos."     *  Metire '  is 

K(KX.§fi/i4vriv    aila06fitvos     kwiKrtiv*    rhv  equivalent  to  '  misoe.'    The  wine  and  the 

h^K6vrtu    The  Sagum  was  properly  the  water  were  mixed  in  regular  proportion 

doak  wom  by  the  common  soldier  on  ser-  with  the  cyathus  (C.  iii.  19. 12). 

vice ;  but  qiudified  as  it  is  here  by  *  puni-  33.]  The  transition  here  is  as  abrupt  and 

cum,'  *  purple/  it  can  only  mean  the  palu-  expressive  as  in  C.  iii.  19.  9. 

damentum,    or    officer^s    military    doak.  [36.  Caecvibum]    *  Quia  austerissimum 

Horace  says  the  enemy  has  changed  his  est  Caecubum  vinum,  merito  nauseam  ooer- 

purple  cloak  for  a  black  one  in  token  of  cet.'   Porphyrion. — 'Chiram/&c.:  'anxiety 

mouming    and    shame   for    his   defeat.  and  fear  about  Caesar^s  interests.'] 


CAEMEN  X. 

AU  that  is  known  or  has  been  coqectured  about  Maevius  will  be  fonnd  in  his  life  in 
Smith'8  Dict.  Biog.  He  is  most  popuhirly  known  through  Virgii^s  familiar  line,  "  Qui 
Bavium  non  odit  amet  tua  carmina,  Maevi  "  (Ed.  iii.  90).  It  appears  that  he  went  or 
meditated  going  to  Greece,  and  Horace  took  a  different  leave  of  him  from  that  he  took 
of  his  friend  Virgil  on  a  like  occasion  (C.  i.  3).  Attempts  as  usual  have  been  made  to 
give  the  ode  a  date,  but  with  as  little  succees  as  might  be  expected. 

ARGUMENT. 

Bad  luck  go  with  stinking  Maevius.  Bbw,  ye  winds,  and  shatter  his  ship;  no 
fViendly  star  peep  forth  in  the  sky :  let  him  be  driven  as  the  Greeks  were  by  PaUas 
for  the  crime  of  Ajax.  Oh,  how  the  sailors  will  sweat  j  and  thou  wilt  tum  deadly 
pale,  and  cry  like  a  woman,  and  fall  to  thy  prayers !  Let  me  only  hear  the  gulls  arc 
fcasting  upon  thy  carcase,  and  I  wiU  offcr  a  goat  and  a  lamb  to  the  storms. 
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Mala.  soluta  navis  exit  alite 

Ferens  olentem  Maevium : 
Ut  horridis  utrumque  verberes  latus^ 

Auster^  memento  fluctibus  I 
Niger  rudente&  Eurus  inverso  mari  6 

Fractosque  remos  differat; 
Insurgat  Aquilo  quantus  altis  montibus 

Frangit  trementes  ilices ; 
Nec  sidus  atra  nocte  amicum  appareat 

Qua  tristis  Orion  cadit  j  lO 

Quietiore  nec  feratur  aequore 

Quam  Graia  victorum  manus^ 
Cum  Pallas  usto  vertit  iram  ab  Ilio 

In  impiam  Ajacis  ratem ! 
O  quantus  instat  navitis  sudor  tuis^  15 

Tibique  pallor  luteus^ 
Et  illa  non  virilis  ejulatio^ 

Preces  et  aversum  ad  Jovem, 
lonius  udo  cum  remugiens  sinus 

Noto  carinam  ruperit !  20 

Opima  quodsi  praeda  curvo  litore 

Porrecta  mergos  juveris, 
Libidinosus  immolabitur  caper 

Et  agna  Tempestatibus. 

[6.  differat]  Comp.  Ep.  v.  99,  *diffe-  Corcyra  and  Italy.    Tirg.  Georg.  ii.  108, 

rent.'— *Tri8ti8  Orion  :'  see  G.  i.  28.  21.]  *  Nosse  quot  lonii  veniant  ad  littora  flac- 

14.  Ajaeit]   The  son  of  Ollens.    Aen.  tus.* —  *  Curvo  :*  see  C.  iv.  5.  14.1 

i.  41.  23.  immolabiiur  caper]  See  virg.  Aen. 

17.  iUa']  He  speaks  as  thongh  he  heard  iii.  120;  v.  772;  Ov.  FaBt.  vi.  193;  Aristoph. 

the  man  crying.  Ran.  847, — in  all  which  places  the  offer- 

[19.    lonitu  —  9inus]    *l6vios    K6\iros,  ings,  as  might  be  expected,  are  depreca- 

Thncydides,  i.  24,  and  vi.  30,  the  southem  tory ;  here  they  are  thanksgivings. 
part  of  the  Hadriatic,  and  the  sea  between 
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OARMEN  XI. 

Supposmg  that  Inachia  (r.  6)  were  admitted  to  be  the  same  as  the  Inachia  of  the 
next  ode  (which  is  verj  donbtful,  for  the  name  is  fictitions,  and  the  person  ia  most 
probablj  flctitioas  too),  we  shonld  be  at  liberty  to  saj  that  at  least  two  years  dapsed 
between  the  oomposition  of  that  ode  and  this;  bnt  as  neither  conUuns  any  certain  evi- 
dence  of  its  date,  this  comparison  even  then  would  be  of  no  value  for  determining  when 
they  were  written.  Franke  compares  Sat.  ii.  8. 325,  where  Damasippug  charges  Horaoe 
with  "  MiUe  pnellamm,  pnerorum  mille  fiirores,"  with  his  own  excuse  for  writing  so 
little  in  this  ode,  "  Amore,  qui  me  praeter  omnes  expetit  Mollibus  in  pueris  aut  in  puellis 
nrere "  (w.  8,  4) ;  and  trom  this  infers  they  were  written  abont  the  same  time.  But 
the  Satire  appears  to  have  been  written  at  the  end  of  a.u.o.  721 ;  wherefore  he  infers 
the  Epode  was  written  in  that  year ;  which  however  is  not  very  oonvincing.  I  can  see 
nothing  in  the  ode  but  a  specimen  of  that  species  of  composition  to  which  HQrace  first 
betook  himself  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  amatory  writers.  The  metre  is  artificial  and 
difficult  of  adaptation  to  the  Latin  language,  and  the  kst  that  any  writer  in  that  lan- 
guAge  would  resort  to  for  the  expression  of  passion,  tbough  in  the  Qreek  it  is  very 
expressive  and  tender.  I  do  not  believe  therefore  that  this  ode  can  be  ideutified  with 
any  precise  period  of  Horace's  life ;  and  to  imagine  him  deeply  in  love  with  some  young 
Lyciscus  is  quite  foreign  to  the  view  I  take  of  Horace^s  love  poems.  The  namc  Lyciscus 
18  probably  formed  from  Lycus,  Alcaeus'  favourite  boy  (C.  i.  82. 11). 

ARGUMENT. 

Pettius,  I  am  so  smitten  with  the  heavy  hand  of  Love,  who  makes  me  above  others  his 
victim,  that  I  cannot  write  as  I  used.  'Tis  two  years  since  I  gave  up  Inachia.  Ahl 
what  a  byword  was  I  then !  How  I  sighed  in  company  and  poured  out  my  oomphunts 
to  thee  when  wine  had  opened  my  heart !  **  Has  the  poor  man's  wit  no  chance 
against  the  rich  man's  purse  ?  My  wrath  is  kindled :  I  cast  my  modesty  and  my 
sighs  to  the  winds;  I  wiU  contend  with  such  rivals  no  more."  Thus  did  I  boast; 
but  my  feet  carried  me  still  to  her  cruel  door.  Now  Lyciscus  has  caught  my  heart» 
who  boasts  that  he  surpasses  every  woman  in  delicacy ;  nor  can  counsel  or  raiUeiy 
deliver  me,  nor  aught  but  some  new  flame. 

Pbtti,  nihil  me  sicut  antea  juvat 

Scribere  versiculos  amore  percussum  gravi^ 

Amore  qui  me  praeter  omnes  expetit 
Mollibus  in  pueris  aut  in  puellis  urere. 

1.  PetH']  This  name  is  not  found  else-  'Perculsum'  would  signify  'jnorced'  (as 

where.    It  may  nevertheless  be  a    real  by  lightning,  Orelli  says,  which  he  consi- 

name ;  fbr  it  doM  not  savour  of  a  Greek  ders  too  strong  and  out  of  plaoe),  '  per- 

origin,  though  one  editor  (Sivry)  has  de-  cussum,'  '  struck.'    VTho  shaU  say  which 

rived  it  from  wirroi,  which  is  not  probable.  of  these  two  Horace  wrote  ?    Cruquius' 

Fabricius  (aocording  to  Fea)  says  he  has  Schollast  reads  'percussnm;'  his  editor  pre- 

found  the  name  in  inscriptions.   The  name  fers  'perculsum.'   The  other  Scholiasts  are 

is  introduced,  I  believe,  to  give  an  air  of  silent.   Virgil  has  (Georg.  ii.  476)  "ingenti 

reality  to  the  ode,  which  I  conceive  to  be  a  percussus  amore,"  wherealso  the  MSS.  vary, 

fictionthroughout.  SomeMSS.have  'Pecti.'  and  in  most  other  places  of  the  same  kina. 

2.]  Tbe  MSS.  vary  between  'percul-  Ihavefollowedmany  judicious  editorswho 

sum '  and  '  percussum ;'  and  thongh  Bent-  prefer '  percussum ;'  but  some  prefer  '  per- 

ley  argues  strongly  fbr  the  latter,  it  is  not  culsum/  as  Lamb.,  Cruq.,  Gesn.,  DiUenbr., 

a  matter  to  be  deddcd  with  certainty.  Mitsch.,  and  othere  of  good  judgment.  See 
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■ 

Hic  tertius  December^  ex  quo  destiti  5 

Inachia  furere^  silvis  honorem  decutit. 
Heu  me,  per  Urbem — nam  pudet  tanti  mali — 

Fabula  quanta  fui !  Conviviorum  et  poenitet, 
In  quis  amantem  languor  et  silentium 

Arguit  et  latere  petitus  imo  spiritus.  lo 

Contrane  lucrum  nil  valere  candidum 

Pauperis  ingenium?  querebar  applorans  tibi, 
Simul  calentis  inverecundus  deus 

Fervidiore  mero  arcana  promorat  loco. 
Quodsi  meis  inaestuat  praecordiis  15 

Libera  bUis^  ut  haec  ingrata  ventis  dividat 

C.  i.  7. 11.  'Me '  18  govemed  bj  'expetit,'  not  and  that  was  the  reading  of  Aeron  and  Por- 

by  'nrere,'  as  Dillenbr.'s  note  woald  lead  phyrion,  not  of  Comm.  Cmq.  "Contrane' 

iu  to  suppofle,  oomparing  **  certat  toUere "  is  better.    **  Can  it  be  that  the  honest 

(C.  i.  1.  8).    '  Ezpetit — urere '  is  a  Greek  genius  of  the  poor  man  has  no  inflnence 

constmction ;  'qnemurat'is  the  regular  against  gold?"    'Ne'  might  be  onutted, 

Latin.    Bentlej  prefers  '  aut  pueris '  to  but  then  it  wonld  be  a  mere  ezcUmation 

'in  puerisy'  but  assigpas  no  good  reaaon,  '<  to  think  that»"  Ac.-    'Applorans'  is  not 

and  he  does  not  adopt  his  own  coijecture.  fbund  elsewhere,  ezcept  in  Seneca.    (For- 

Hiis  use  of  '  in '  is  not  yery  oommon.    It  cell.) 

occnrs  Ov.  Met.  iv.  234:  "Neque  enim  18.  ISimul]  See  C.  i.  12.  27.    'Soonas 

moderatus  in  illa  Solis  amor  fiierat."  the  god  had  brought  out  from  their  place 

6.  InacJUa]   This  is  another  of  those  the  secrets  of  one  (myself)  warmed  with 

Chreek  names   which    Horace  invariably  wine '  as  Ritter  says,  and  the  argument 

adopts  in  his  merely  poetical  c(mipoeitions,  ezpresses.] 

suchaslbelierethisodetobe^seelntrod.).  —  inverecundut  de«*2   When  Horace 

[Ritter,  as  usual,  supposes  Inachia  to  be  a  means  to  disoourage  brawling  over  wine, 

real  woman :    '  pueUam  Argis  in  urbem  he  calls  Bacchus  *  rerecundus '  (C.  i.  27. 

profectam  videtiv  nominare.'x]  '  Inachiam'  8).    The  best  works  of  art  represent  this 

is  a  reuling  quoted  by  one  of  the  editors,  god  as  young  and  effeminately  beautiitd, 

and  is  supported  by  the  double  construc-  with  long  hair  like  Apollo,  as  the  emblem 

tion  with  'ardere;'  but  nearly  all  the  MSS.  of  etem^  youth.    [In  Dr.  BiUinp:'^  work 

are  in  iayour  of  the  ablatire.  '  The  Scienoe  of  Gems,  &c.,  Ancient  and 

—  houaretn  decutitl  This  ezpression  is  Modem/thereisarepresentationofPistmc- 
Qsed  by  Yirgil,  whoeitherborroweditfinom  ci's  cameo  of  Young  Bacchus  (So.  126).] 
Horaoe,  or  ttom  some  common  original  It  is  a  coarse  modem  notion  to  represent 
f Georg. ii. 404) :  " Frigidus et silTis  Aqnilo  him as aioUy round-fiEiced boy, or  a drunken 
decusait  honorem."  Some  suppose  that  sot.  This  character  belongs  to  Silenus, 
Horace  copied  Virgril,  and  therefore  that  who  is  always  drunk.  "  We  have  readily 
this  ode  was  written  after  the  publication  retained  that  idea  of  this  attendant  of  Bac- 
of  the  Oeorgics.  See  C.  i.  17. 16  :  "  Ruris  chus  in  our  northem  drinking  part  of  the 
honornm  opulenta."  world,  and  so  have  mized  up  the  youth  of 

8.  Fabula]  Epp.  i.  18. 9 : "  Fabula  fias."  Bacchus  with  the  plumpness  and  sottish- 

—  Conviviorum  et  poenUef]  Bentley  ness  of  Silenus;  and  to  finish  all,  instead 
oonieetures  '  ut  poenitet,'  which  has  no  of  an  ass  we  set  him  usnally  astride  a  tun" 
authority,  but  if  tbere  were  any  MSS.  in  (Spence,  Polymetis,  p.  131,  fol.  edit.). 
its  fifivonr  I  would  adopt  it.  '  Arguit '  (v.  Bacchus  (C.  ii.  19.  80)  had  homs  as- 
10)  is  the  perfect  tense.  [Ritter  says  that  signed  him  as  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
themeaningis  'et  quantum  conviviorom  called  Comiger,  and  Alezander  took  this 
paenitet,'  '  quantum  being  drawn  out  of  emblem  because  he  too  affected  to  be 
'  fiitbula  quanta  fhi.'  Both  he  and  Eeller  the  son  of  Ammon,  and  brother  of  Bac- 
place  a  oommaafter 'fui.'l  chus.     "Eodem  nempe  quo  fhiter  Bac- 

11.  Cowtra^]  Manv  MSS.  and  old  edi-  chus  instituto;  oui  ideo  comua  adscribit 
tions  (not  Yenet.  1488)  have  '  contraque,'    Diodoras  (lib.  iii.  p.  206)  quod   Comi- 
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Fomenta  vulnus  nil  maluni  levantia^ 

Desinet  imparibus  certare  summotus  pudor. 
Ubi  haec  severus  te  palam  laudaveram^ 

Jussus  abire  domum  ferebar  incerto  pede  20 

Ad  non  amicos  heu  mihi  postes  et  heu 

Limina  dura^  quibus  lumbos  et  infregi  latus. 
Nunc  gloriantis  quamUbet  mulierculam 

Vincere  moUitie  amor  Lycisci  me  tenet, 

geri  Amiiioiiis  esset  filiiu "  (Spanheim  de  namqne  sectari  imparem  neque  redaman- 

Namism.  Dissert.  vii.).    ^jBo^Xcro  Sh  itaX  tem.'"    'Desinetcertaresummotnspndor' 

*AK4^ay9pos  "A^ifwvos  vlhs  ftvai  ical  Ktpdff'  is  eqnivalent  to  '  desinam  oertare  snmmoto 

4>opos  di'airA.(irre<r0ac  irphs  r&y  iiyaXflaro'  pndore.'     '  Imparibna '  is  the  dative  case. 

voiuv  (Clem.  Alex  Protrept.  p.  36).  See  C.  i.  1. 16  n.     '  Inaestuo'  is  not  nsed 

15.  Quodsi  meis]  He  means  to  say  that  elsewhere,  bnt  Horaoe  is  iree  in  his  nse  of 

his  wrath  has  got  the  better  of  hiB  love  and  prepositions  in  composition,  after  the  man- 

modesty ;  and  he  will  cast  hls  complunts  to  ner  of  the  Greeks.    *  Palam'  is  nsed  both 

the  winds,  and  cease  to  contend  with  rivals  as  an  adverb  and  a  preposition.    '  Landa- 

that  are  nnworthy  of  him.    This  supposes  veram'  is  eqnivalent  to  *  jactaveram/  whicb 

the  common   reading   *  inaestnet '  to  be  use  Forcell.  does  not  notice. 
wrong,  which  I  believe  it  is.    [^Ritter  and        20.  incerto  pede]  Withstepsthatwould 

Keller  have  '  inaestuet.']     Doering  and  go  one  way  and  are  forced  to  go  another. 

Gesner  have  Mnaestnat/  and  it  appears  to  Some  have  interpreted  '  incerto'  'reeling' 

me  that  the  indicative  is  the  proper  form  iVom  the  effects  of  wine,  and  so  destroy  the 

here.     The    subjunctive    could    only  be  effect  of  the  whole  passage,  in  which  the 

rendered  as  an   hypothetical  threat   (as  poetobviouslyrepresentshimselfasmaking 

Cruquius  says)  that  if  he  could  only  get  fine  boasts  beforehis  friend,  but  striving  in 

up  his  wrath  sufficiently  to  cast  his  com-  vain  to  keep  them  when  he  leaves  him.  So 

plaints  away,  he  wonld  abandon  Inachia ;  Tibull.  (ii.  6. 11)  : — 

which  does  not  app^r  very  good  sense.  ..  Magna  loquor;  sed  magniaoe  mihi  magna 
*8i'  18  not  hypothetical,  but  affirmative,  ^  locuto 

and  the  whole  is  a  positive  resolution  made  Excutiunt  dausae  fortia  verba  fores. 

one  moment  and  broken  the  next ;  other-       j^^    ^^^^^  rediturum  ad  Umina  nun- 
wise  the  mconsistency  of  the  lovers  con-  qaam  ! 

duct  is  loet.    ;  Pomenta '  means  '  sighs /  Cum  bene jnravi,  pes  tamen  ipse  redit." 

and  'oomplaimngs    with  which  gnef  is 

songht  to  be  relieved.    Lambinus,  Tnme-  Baxter,  as  usual,  takes  '  incerto '  ZtXAy^^s, 

bus,  andothers  take  'fomenta'  for'ali-  as  applying  to  the  nnsteadiness  of  the  foot 

menta,'  'thoughts  which  foster  love  and  and  pur|K)se  too.    'Non  amicos  heu  mihi 

sorrow ;'  but  that  is  disproved  by  the  words  postes '  is  elsewhere  "  asperas  ponectum 

that  follow  :  'vulnus  nil  malum  levantia.'  ante  fores"  (C.  iii.  10.  2),  wherCporrec. 

Such  ineffectual  remedies  are  elsewhere  tum' exphiins 'lumbos  et  infregiktus,' 'I 

called  "frigida  curarum  fomenta"  (Epp.  wearied  my  body  by  lying  on  the  hard 

i.  8.  26).    '  Fomenta '  are  there  gloiy  and  ground.'      ['  Fores     et    limina    Lydsci/ 

snch  like  rewards.    '  Libera  bilis,'  *  unre-  Bitter ;  but  the  interpretation  in  the  Ar- 

strained  wrath,'  as  above  (Ep.  iv.  10),  gument  is  perhaps  right.] 
"  liberrima  indigpmtio."    '  Imparibns '  sig-        24.  moUiiie  amor]  The  hiatns  in  this 

niiies  his  rivals  who  are  beneath  him  in  verse,  and  the  short  syllable  in  v.  26,  are 

mind  though  his  betters  infortune.    With  ezplained  by  the  rule  that,  the  two  verses 

the  exoeption  of '  imparibus'  and  '  fomentay'  being  composed  of  two  separate  measnres, 

Tumebus  (Adv.  xxv.  20)  gives  the  usuiJ  the  last  syllable  in  each  is  oommon,  and 

acceptation  of  the  passage :  "Fomenta — si  independent  of  the  syllable  that  fbUows. 

virili  quadam  ira  in  praecordiis  aestuante  [Ritter  and  Keller  have  '  moUitia.'] 
dimiserit,  praesertim  ing^ta  nec  vulnus        26.  lAhera  consiUa']  '  Candid  counsels,' 

amoris  levantia — '  me,'  inquit,  '  paulo  in-  opposed    to    '  contumeliae    graves ;'    but 

verecundius  geram,  nec  ita  pudenter  sum-  neither  are  meant  seriously. 
mittam  amicae,  sed  eam  aspemabor  desi*        28.  tereiia  pueri]  *  Smooth-ikced  boy.' 
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Unde  expedire  non  amicorum  queant  23 

Libera  consilia  nec  contumeliae  graves, 

Sed  alius  ardor  aut  puellae  candidae 

Aut  teretis  pueri  longam  renodantis  comam. 

See  note  on  C.  i.  1.  28  [' round-limbed '  'Dianam' (Argon.  ▼.  381).    Asthewordis 

18  better.]    As  to  *longam  comam/   see  not  foond   anj  where  else,  perhaps  this 

C.   iv.    10.   3  n.      '  Benodantis/     which  writer  took  it  firom  Horace,  mistaking  or 

Bome   render     'nntylng,    and    allowing  altering  the  meaning.    I  find 'renidentia' 

to  flow  upon  his  shonlders,'  means  rather  in  the  Venetian  edition  of  1483,  and  Qesner 

tying  np  in  a  knot  like  a  girl.    Valerins  mentions  that  reading  firom  the  Bodleian 

Flhccua  nses  it  in  the  other  sense,  which  MS.,  bnt  theie  is  no  weight  to  be  attached 

ForceU.  does  not  notice :  "  Teque  renoda-  to  it. 
tam  pharetris    ac    pace  frnentem,"  i.e. 


CARMEN  XII. 

QuiD  tibi  vis^  mulier  nigris  dignissima  barris  ? 

Munera  quid  mihi  quidve  tabellas 
Mittis  nec  firmo  juveni  neque  naris  obesae  ? 

Namque  sagacius  unus  odoror^ 
Poljrpus  an  gravis  hirsutis  cubet  hircus  in  alis^      5 

Quam  canis  acer  ubi  lateat  sus. 
Qui  sudor  vietis  et  quam  malus  undique  membris 

Crescit  odor^  cum  pene  soluto 
Indomitam  properat  rabiem  sedare ;  neque  illi 

Jam  manet  humida  creta  colorque  lo 

Stercore  fucatus  crocodili^  jamque  subando 

Tenta  cubilia  tectaque  rumpit ! 
Vel  mea  cum  saevis  agitat  fastidia  verbis  : 

Inachia  langues  minus  ac  me; 
Inachiam  ter  nocte  potes^  mihi  semper  ad  unum  15 

Mollis  opus.     Pereat  male  quae  te 
Lesbia  quaerenti  taurum  monstravit  inerfcem^ 

Cum  mihi  Cous  adesset  Amyntas^ 
Cujus  in  indomito  constantior  inguine  nervus 

Quam  nova  coUibus  arbor  inhaeret.  20 

Muricibus  Tyriis  iteratae  vellera  lanae 

Cui  properabantur  ?  Tibi  nempe, 
Ne  foret  aequales  inter  conviva  magis  quem 

Diligeret  mulier  sua  quam  te. 
O  ego  non  felix,  quam  tu  fugis  ut  pavet  acres      25 

Agna  lupos  capreaeque  leones ! 
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CAEMEN  Xm. 

This  ode  is  like  the  ninth  of  the  first  book, — a  conyivial  song  written  in  winter.  A 
political  allnsion  is  extracted  firom  v.  7  aa  from  y.  9  of  the  other  ode»  and  in  either 
case  we  maj  snppose  it  poasible  tbat  the  tronbles  of  the  times  are  inclnded  in  those 
anxieties  which  were  to  be  left  to  the  gods.  Bnt  this  proyes  nothing  as  to  time, 
except  that  thej  were  both  written  before  the  doee  of  the  ciyil  wars,  which  is  certain 
as  respects  this  ode,  and  very  probable  as  to  the  other.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of 
the  subject  as  well  as  the  metre  being  imitated  iiom  the  Greek.  The  reference  to 
Achilles  reminds  us  of  C.  i.  8,  and  of  the  allusion  to  Tencer  (C.  i.  7).  There  is  a  frag- 
ment  of  Anacreon  (6  Bergk)  which  bears  some  likeness  to  theopening  of  this  Epode : — 

fuU  fikp  8^  UotriiiilAp 
lariiK^y,  j^4Kri  8*  08«^ 
•  •  •  fiapb  V  ttypioi 
X*tiJMV9S  Taray€V<rtP, 


ARGUMENT. 

The  tempest  is  ragxng,  let  os  make  merry»  my  friends,  while  we  are  vonng,  and  leare 
the  rest  to  the  gods  who  will  give  us  a  good  tnm  jet.  Bring  ointment  and  music, 
as  Chiron  tanght  lus  great  pupil,  sajing,  "  To  Troj  thon  must  go  and  not  retnm  ; 
while  there  drown  care  in  wine  and  song,  which  are  grief 's  pleasant  comforters." 

HoRRiDA  tempestas  caelnm  contraxit  et  imbres 
Nivesque  deducunt  Joyem ;  nunc  mare^  nunc  siluae 

Threicio  Aquilone  sonant :  rapiamus^  amici^ 
Occasionem  de  die^  dumque  virent  genua 

1.  eofUraxit']  This  word  maj  be  ex-  posestheode  tobeaddressedtooneperscn, 
phiined  bj  obeerving  the  different  aspect  and  the  storm  to  be  a  fig^rative  waj  of  ex- 
of  the  skj  when  it  is  closed  in  with  donds,  pressing  the  state  of  public  afiairs,  which  is 
and  when  it  is  spread  out  in  all  its  breadth  absurd.  He  and  some  others  make  '  amici' 
and  cloudless.    A  Arowning  sk j  is  a  notion  the  nominative  case. 

easilj  understood,  and  oommon  to  all  lan-  4.  dumqve  virent  ffenma]  See  C.  i.  9. 17 

guages.  n.    The  commentators  quote  Hinj  (N.  H. 

2.  Jovem]  See  C.  i.  1.  25;  i.  16.  12.  xi.  c.  46):  "  Genibus  hominum  ineet  qnae- 
Virgil  (Ed.  vii.  60)  :  '*  Jupiter  et  hieto  de-  dam  rdigio  observatione  gentium  :  haec 
scendet  plnrimus  imbri."  Georg.ii.825:-^  supplices  attingunt,  ad  haec  manns  ten- 

"  Tnm  pater  omnipotens  fecundis  imbribus  ^^^^ .  ?**«?  ^^^  "^  adorant j  foitasse  qnia 

t^^Y^CT  ^^  ^  vitalitas."    But  these  last  words 

Conjups  in  gremium  laetae  descendit."  ^*!J  "?  meaning.    What  vitaKtj  is  tbere 

in  the  knees  more  than  m  an j  other  part  ? 

8.  rapiamue,  amiei,  oecasumem  de  die"]  The  strength  of  an  active  man  lies  veiy 

This  is  expUined  bj  C.  iii.  8.  27 :  "  Dona  much  in  his  leg^  and  so  thev  are  pnt  for 

praesentis  cape  laetus  horae."  *  Die '  means  his  strength,  as  in  the  147th  Ptolm  (v.  10) : 

the  present  daj  as  opposed  to  to-morrow,  "  He  ddighteth  not  in  the  strength  of  the 

not^as  some  take  it,  'fin>m  this  stormj  daj.'  horse  :  he  taketh  not  pleasure  in  the  legs 

Bentlej  proposes  '  amice'  for  *  amici '  be-  of  a  man :"  and  tbe  knees  are  a  chief  part 

cause  of  V.  6 ;  but '  tu '  refers  to  the  sjm-  of  the  legs,  therefore  yo^vra  \^iv  is  used 

posiarch.    Fea,  following  Crnquius,  sup-  for  kt^Ivuw,    The  expression  Bt^kv  4v  yo6- 
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Et  decet,  obducta  solvatur  fronte  senectus.  5 

Tu  vina  Torquato  move  consule  pressa  meo. 
Cetera  mitte  loqui :  deus  haec  fortasse  benigna 

Reducet  in  sedem  vice.     Nunc  et  Achaemenio 
Perfiindi  nardo  juvat  et  fide  Cyllenea 

Levare  diris  piectora  sollicitudinibus ;  lo 

Nobilis  ut  grandi  cecinit  Centaurus  alumno : 

Invicte,  mortalis  dea  nate  puer  Thetide, 
Te  manet  Assaraci  tellus,  quam  frigida  parvi 

Findunt  Scamandri  flumina  lubricus  et  Simois, 


potri  K€tT€u  (Odyas.  i.  267),  which  Dillenbr.  11.  Centauru»!  Cheiron,  Uie  instructor 

qaotefl»  and  which  the  Scholiast  explains  of  Achilles.    Orelli  has  oollected  a  large 

4p  Bwp  i^Qvtrlq.  itrrU  haa  no  bearing  upon  nnmber  of  places  in  which  this  snbject  ia 

thispaflsage.    It  ratherseemflakin  to  that  mentioned.    Whether  Horace  took  what 

ezpression  of  Solomon  (Prov.  c.  xvi.  y.  88),  foUows  from  anj  story  or  not  it  is  impos- 

"  The  lot  ifl  cast  into  the  lap,  bnt  the  whole  sible  to  determine,  as  in  the  similar  episode 

diiqposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord."    But,  of  Teacer  in  C.  i.  7. 

however  this  may  be, '  dum  virent  genna '  —  grandi']  Jnvenal  (vii.  210)  describes 

means  merely  '  while  onr  limbs  are  strong  Acliilles  as  a  big  boy  at  school,  "  Metuens 

and  we  are  yonng.'    (C  i.  9. 17.)    Dader  virg^e   jam    granms   Achilles    Cantabat 

says  tmly  the  tottering  of  the  knees  is  one  patriis  in  montibns;"  bnt  'grandis'  has 

of  the  first  signs  of  old  age.  not  that  meaning  here,  thongh  some  have 

6.  ohdimta-^fironte]    *  Cloaded  brow.'  sapposed  it  has. 

So  Javenal  (S.  ix.  1,  2) : —  18.  friffida]  This  is  an  adaptation  of 

«Sdrevelim  qnaie  toties  mihi,  Naevole^  fT^^t  deBcription  qi.  xxii.  151):  ^  J* 

tristis  «T#pij  6«pe«  irpop6€f  €«wia  x«^»Cp  H  x*<>'" 

Occnrras  ftonte  obdncta."  "^^Pp'    '  ^^""^  .^'^."?/  *  P«>^«»  ^' 

raci,  are  oommon  m  V  ugil.  Assaracus  was 

Eor.    (Phoen.  1828),  i\Xit  ykp  Hpiorra  gfreat-grandfather  of  Aeneas.   Homer  took 

Jit^att  r6pZ€  h%vpo  avpp§^  '  irrtlxoPTa,  a  more  heroic  viewofthedimensionsofthe 

'  Senectus '  is  nowhere  else  used  in  this  river  Scamander,  which  was  fUyas  iroTafths 

tense  of '  melancholy,'  though  '  senium '  is  fia0vHpris  (II.  xx.  78).     Bentley  suggests 

not  uncommonly.    See  Forcell.,  who  does  '  proni '  for  'parvi  f  others  have  proposed 

not  notice  this  use  of '  senectus.'    '  Tu '  is  '  pravi'  (that  is,  '  tortuous'),  'pun,'  'flavi,' 

the  master  of  the  feast.  Sex.  Maolius  Tor-  '  tardi.'  But  the  MSS.  do  not  vary.  ['  Lu- 

qoatus  was  consul  a.f.0.  689,  when  Horaoo  bricus :'  smooth-flowing.] 

was  bom.    Compare  "O  natamecum  oon-  15.  subtemine']  *  The  woof  of  the  web.' 

sule  Manlio"  (iiu  21. 1).  'Certo  subtemine'  means  only  by  an  un- 

7.  Cetera]  See  IntroductioD,  and  C.  i.  alterabfe  destiny.    There  is  no  need  of 
9.  9 :  "  Permitte  divis  caetera."  Bentley^s  afteration  to    '  curto,'  nor   of 

8.  m  aedem]  The  commentators  quote  taking  'certo  subtemine' with  'Parcae,'  as 
the  words  of  Augustus'  e^t  (Suet.  Octav.  if  it  were  the  adverb  of  quality,  mgnifying 
28)  :  "  Ita  mihi  salvam  ac  sospitem  Bem  the  '  Parcae'  whose  woof  of  destii^  is  un- 
PaUicam  sistere  in  sna  sede  liceat."  alterable.  SeeCatull.  64.  828,  &c. :  "Cur- 

—  Achaemenio']  Venet.  1488,  and  nearly  rite  ducentes    subtemina    currite    fusi." 

all  the  editions  tiu  Bentley^s,  with  Comm.  '  Mater  caerula '  means  Thetis»  not  the  sea, 

Cmq.  and  maay  MSS,  have  'Achaemenia.'  as  Com.  Cruq.  supposes. 

Bufnardum' istheword,  not 'nardus,'as  18.  aUoquHe]  If  the  true  reading  is 

in  Epod.  V.  59 :  "  Nardo  perunctum  quale  without  any  coi^unction, '  alloquiis '  would 

non  perfectius ."  appear  to  be  in  apposition  with  '  vino  can- 


of  the  oldest  editions  and  nearly  all  the    may  have  followed,  after  his  eustom  of 
MSS.    Bentiey  prefers  the  latter.  imitating  the  Greeks,  the  use  of  irapa- 

X 
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Unde  tibi  reditum  certo  subtemine  Pareae  15 

Rupere,  nec  mater  domum  caerula  te  revehet. 

IUic  omne  malum  vino  cantuque  levato, 
Deformis  aegrimoniae  dulcibus  alloquiis. 

fivBioy,  Tttffnyopla,  which  were  appjied  in  a  to  depend  upon  '  malnm/     In  that  case 

deriyed  sense  to  any  thing  that  gave  relief  *  alloquiis '  would  nierely  mean  *  conversa- 

to  sorrow.    Otherwise  we  must  introduce  tion/  unless,  as  Bentley  suggests,  Horace 

a  conjunction  somewhere,   and   I  should  meant  it  in  another  sense,  as  'lenes  sub 

prefer  it  at  the  end  of  the  previous  verse  noctem  susurri/  which  I  do  not  believe. 

to  the  place  where  Bentley  proposes  to  place  But  I  do    not  think    a   coi^junction  is 

it,  Atter  '  aegrimoniae,'  which  he  supposes  wanted. 


CAEMBN  XIV. 

That  Maecenas  was  not  married,  or  engaged  to  be  married,  in  a.u.c.  720,  is  inferred 
A?om  the  fact  that  in  a  letter  written  in  that  year  to  Augustus  by  M.  Antonius  he  taunts 
him  with  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  Terentia  (Suet.  Octav.  69,  quoted  by  Franke). 
Eirchner  (Qu.  Hor.  p.  28)  supposes  Maecenas  did  not  marry  till  he  had  built  his  house 
on  the  Campus  Esquilinus,  ▲.u.c.  721-22.  His  domestic  happiness  was  not  of  long 
oontinuance.  But  he  could  hardly  have  come  to  the  end  of  it  when  Horace  wrote  this 
ode,  in  which  allusion  is  plainly  made  to  Terentia  tmd  her  husband^s  affection  for  her 
(supposing  them  to  have  been  married  at  the  time,  and  not  merely  betrothed,  as  Eirch- 
ner  imagines).  These  data  leave  a  wide  space  for  the  composition  of  the  ode.  The  object 
of  it  is  to  excuse  Horace  for  hls  indolenoe  in  not  having  finished  a  poem,  or  volume  of 
poems,  he  had  long  promised.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  this  '  carmen  olim  promis- 
8um'  was  the  book  of  Epodes  we  now  possess.  If  so,  the  ode  was  not  written  long  before 
the  publication  of  the  volume :  for  if  it  had  long  been  promised  and  was  anxiously 
ezpected  (as  Bentley  says),  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  ^;er  being  stirred  up  by  his 
patron,  and  with  the  leisnre  he  must  have  had  at  his  farm,  Horace  would  have  kept 
Maecenas  and  all  hisfriendsin  further  suspense  for  any  length  of  time,  especially  when 
we  consider  that  the  work  was  not  an  Aeneid,  but  a  mere  collection  of  comparative 
trifles,  some  of  which  must  have  been  written  early,  and  few  of  them  could  have  cost  the 
author  any  particular  amount  of  thought.  Now  one  of  these  odes  at  least  (C.  iz.)  was 
written  as  late  as  728,  being  composed  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  the 
first  is  almost  universally  allowed  to  have  been  written  just  before  that  battle.  The  book 
therefore,  under  this  explanation  of  '  promissum  carmen,'  was  not  published  at  the 
earliest  till  towards  the  end  of  A.r.o.  728,  and  thus  the  ode  apologizing  for  its  delay 
oould  not  have  been  written  much  before  then.  Franke  assigns  two  odes  (2  and  17)  to 
the  following  year  724,  while  this  apology  he  places  in  721-22.  In  this  case  Horaoe 
must  have  gone  on  dawdling  with  lus  book  at  a  very  slow  rate,  which  under  these 
oircumstanoeB  it  is  difficnlt  to  account  for. 

Afber  all  it  is  doubtful  whether  *  promissum  carmen '  means  this  bobk  of  Epodes. 
Doering  considers  it  certain  that  it  was  a  single  poem.    (See  note  on  v.  8.) 


EPODON  LIBER,  14.  807 


ARGUMENT. 

Tboa  killest  me,  my  noble  Maecenas,  askmg  again  and  again  If  I  have  drank  the  waters 
of  Lethe.  It  is  love^  it  is  love  that  keepe  back  the  verses  I  have  promised,  snch  love 
as  Anacreon  wept  in  his  flowing  nnmbers  for  Bathjllns  the  Samian.  Thou  too  feelest 
the  flame,  and  if  thon  art  more  blessed  than  I  am,  be  thankfnl.  Thon  lovest  the  most 
beautiinl  of  women :  I  am  in  torment  for  a  stnimpet. 

MoLUS  inertia  cur  tantam  diffuderit  imis 

Oblivionem  sensibus^ 
Pocula  Lethaeos  ut  si  ducentia  somnos 

Arente  fauce  traxerim, 
Candide  Maecenas^  occidis  saepe  rogando :  5 

Deus,  deus  nam  me  vetat 
Inceptos^  olim  promissum  carmen^  iambos 

Ad  umbilicum  adducere. 
Non  aliter  Samio  dicunt  arsisse  Bathyllo 

Anacreonta  Teium^  10 

Qui  persaepe  cava  testudine  flevit  amorem 

Non  elaboratum  ad  pedem. 

1.  imi* — tensibus]   So  Virgil  (Ecl.  iii.  contradiction  by  Orelli  and  Dillenbr.,  con- 

54) :  **  Sensibns  haec  imis  (res  est  non  veys  no  meaning.    '  Carmen/  for  a  volnme 

parva)  reponas."  of '  carmina,'  is  an  expression  which  raises 

4.  ir<tx0rim2  This  is  the  earliest  instance  a  very  natnral  donbt  as  to  Horace's  mean- 

of  this  nse  of '  traho.'  *  Duoo '  is  more  com-  ing  here.  '  Ad  nmbilicnm  addncere '  seems 

mon  (C.  i.  17.  22 ;   iii.  8.  34 ;  iv.  12.  14).  to  refer  to  a  volumej '  carmen '  to  a  single 

Ovid  and  later  writers  use  '  traho.'    The  poem ;  bn]b  the  former  might  be  taken  in 

Oroeks  nsed  ^du  and  IXicw  oommonly  in  a  derived  sense,  "  ad  finem  adducere,"  as 

this  sense.    'Candide'  seems  to  signify  reasonablyasthelatterinacollectivesense. 

'generousy'  'true.'    It  is  used  familiarly.  See  Introanction.  Whether  'olim'belongs 

8.  AdumhiUcum  addueere]  Thesevcral  to  'inceptos'  or  'promissum'  is  open  to 

sbeets  of  parchment  on  which  the  oontents  doubt.    Bentley  does  not  strengthen  his 

of  a  book  were  written  were  joined  together,  opinion  that  it  belongs  to  '  promissum '  by 

and  at  the  extremity  of  thelastwas  &tened  referring  to  A.  P.  46 :  "  Hoc  spemat  pro- 

a  stick  on  which  the  whole  was  rolied  like  missi  carminis  auctor."    The  objection  to 

onr  maps;  and  in  the  same  way,  at  the  taking  it  with   'inceptos,'  if   'carmen' 

extremities  of  this  roller»  were  knobs  which  means  the  book  of  Epodes,  is,  that  it  would 

were  called  'comua'  or  'umbilid.'    The  imply  that  the  different  odes  were  written 

former  word  isobvious  enough.  Thelattor  to  form  part  of  a  volume,  whereas  they 

belongs  more  properly  perbaps  to  the  shape  must  have  been  written  at  intervals  and 

that  ute  ends  of  the  roll  would  take  when  without  reference  to  their  oollective  pnb- 

these  knobs  were  wanting ;  but  it  was  also  Ucation. 

applied  to  the  knobs  themselves,  and  so  9.  BathMfUol  C.  ii.  4.  7  n.    Anacreon's 

'ad  nmbilicnm  adducere'  is  to  bring  a  venes  were  fuU  of  passionate  addresses  to 

Tolume  to  the  last    sheet.      Mart.  (iv.  boys.    The  name  of  Bathyllus  does  not 

91) : —  occur  in  any  of  the  fragments  that  have 

••  Ohe  jun  latui  ert  j  ohe  UbeUi  «J?'»  ^?"?,*»  ??  ^  •»"'  '*  U  mentioned  by 

Jam  penrenimnB  ^u»  ad  umbUiooe."  othe«bee>de.  HOTace,  and  he  .8  known  to 

'^                    '  have  been  one  of  Anacreon  s  chief  fiivour- 

Fea's  remarkf  "  umbiUci  vocabantur  quia  ites.    He  was  a  graceful  performer  on  the 

in  media  parte  libri  erant,"  quoted  without  flute,  which  accomplishment,  we  leam  from 

X  2 
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Ureris  ipse  miser :  •quodsi  non  pnlehrior  ignis 

Aeeendit  obsessam  Hion^ 
Gaude  sorte  tua;  me  libertina  neque  uno  15 

Contenta  Phrjne  macerat. 

Haximus  Tvrios  (quoted  bj  OrelU),  Ana-  tain  Cheludorea,  and  after  taking  the  shell 

creon  took  delight  in  praising.  One  of  the  from  the  aninial'8  back  formed  it  into  a 

odes  falsely  attribnted  to  Anacreon  (16  lyre  (Pausaniaa,  viii.  17.  5^.] 
Bergk)i8addre886dffif  ycil»T€povB«i^AXov:         13.  Ureris  ipse  4nM«r J  See   Introduc- 

and  from  that  we  al80  leam  that  he  waa  a  tion.    The  Scholiasts  affirm  that  Terentia 

Samian,  ^v  8*  is  liiyLov  tot*  ll\0ris  Tpcl^c  is  here  alluded  to,  and  there  can  be  little 

*oifiov    iK    BttBvWov,    Anacreon,    being  doubt  of  it.    There  wa8  a  dancer,  or  pan- 

driven  fh>m  his  native  town  Teos  in  lonia,  tomimus,  named  Bathyllns,  who  was  a 

lived  manv  yearB  at  Samoe  under  the  pro-  freedman  of  Maecenas,  and  of  whom  he  was 

tection  of  Polycrates.    There  is  a  very  very  fond.  Tac.  (Ann.  i.  54) :  **  Indulserat 

graceful  eulogy  of  Anacreon  by  Critias  ei   ludicro   (histrionum)  Augustus,    dum 

(Socrates'  disciple),  of  whose  verses  a  few  Maecenati  obtemperat  effuso  in  amorem 

nragmente  have  be«n  preserved.   The  frag-  Bathylli."    Juv.  vi.  63 :  "  molli  saltante 

ments  of  Anacreon  that  remain  indicate  Bathyllo."    To  this  person  some  have  most 

that  easy  style  which  Horaoe  describes,  and  improperly  referred  the  words  of  Horace, 

make  us  lament  that  the   prophecy  of  supposing  Anacreon'8  Bathyllus  to  have 

Critias  has  not  been  realized.  Few  literary  been  introduced  with  reference  to  this 

los8e8  are  80  much  to  be  regpretted  as  the  player.    For  *  quodsi '  Orelli  prefers  bnt 

loss  of  the  true  Anacreon'8  poeme.  does  not  edit  '  quando,'  which  he  flnds  in 

[11.  cava  teHudins]  Ep.  xvi.  4,  '  cava  a  oorrupted  form  in  his  MS.  B. '  Quodsi ' 

ilice.'    '  Cava'  is  a  poetical  omament  de-  appears  to  me  much  better,  and  all  the 

rived  fh>m  the  form  of  the  '  testudo,'  or  other  MSS.  have  it.    [As  to  the  gender  of 

XcAoJri},  which  Hermescaught  on  the  moun-  *  Hion '  see  C.  iv.  9. 18.] 


CARMBN  XV. 

This  is  probably  a  oomposition  irom  the  Greek,  and  I  ehould  think  a  pretty  dose 
imitation.  It  is  addressed  to  an  imaginary  Neaera  by  the  poet  in  his  own  person.  He 
oomplains  of  her  deserting  him  for  a  wealthier  rival.  Horace  introduces  the  same 
name  in  a  much  later  ode  (iii.  14.  21),  and  it  is  used  throughout  the  third  book  of 
Elegies  oommonly  attributed  to  Tibullus.  The  ode  is  in  Ovid's  style,  and  worthy  to 
have  been  written  by  hlm.  By  the  same  argument  that  is  applied  to  Epode  xi.  (see 
Introduction)  Franke  and  Eirchner  assign  to  this  the  date  a.u.o.  721.  I  need  not 
repeat  how  widely  8uch  notions  in  my  opinion  depart  fiom  the  true  character  of  Horaoe'8 
love  poems. 

ARQUMENT. 

Bemember  that  night  when  the  moon  was  in  the  sky,  and  thou  didst  swear  fidelity  to 
me>  saying  that  80  long  as  the  sheep  feared  the  wolf,  and  storms  vexed  the  winter^s 
sea»  and  ApoIIo's  lock8  floated  in  the  breeze,  our  mutual  love  should  last.  Thou  shalt 
rue  my  ftrmness,  Keaera.  Flaccus  wiH  bear  no  rival.  Let  thy  fkithlessneas  drive 
him  to  wrath  and  he  will  8eek  a  true  heart  elsewhere.  Let  him  onoe  leam  to  hate 
thy  beauty  and  he  will  be  its  captive  no  more,  when  gprief  shall  have  settled  in  hia 
BOuL  And  thoo»  whosoever  thou  art,  that  boastest  thyself  in  my  sorrow,  be  thou  rich 
in  flocks  and  fields,  and  let  Pactolus  run  gold  for  thee ;  be  thou  wise  in  the  secrets 
of  Pythagoras  and  of  form  more  beautiflil  than  Niveus ;  yet  shalt  thou  weep  for  her 
love  transferred  to  another,  and  my  tum  to  laugh  shall  come. 
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Nox  erat  et  caelo  fiilgebat  luna  sereno 

Inter  minora  sidera, 
Cum  tu  magnorum  numen  laesura  deorum 

In  verba  jurabas  mea, 
Artius  atque  hedera  procera  adstringitur  ilex,  5 

Lentis  adhaerens  brachiis : 
Dum  pecori  lupus  et  nautis  infestus  Orion 

Turbaret  hibemum  mare, 
Intonsosque  ag^taret  ApoUinis  aura  capillos, 

Fore  hunc  amorem  mutuum.  lo 

O  dolitura  mea  multum  virtute  Neaera  I 

Nam  si  quid  in  Flacco  viri  est, 

2.  Inier  minora  sidera]  *  Sidus '  pro-  This  u  one  of  the  examples  in  which  *  at- 
perly  signifles  a  oollection  of  stara,  a  con-  qne'  is  Bapposed  to  be  eqnivalent  to  'quam/ 
ttellation ;  bnt  here  it  is  equiyalent  to  Snetonius»  Caesar,  14  is  oompared :  '  Sen- 
'  flteHa/  wbich  in  its  tnm  appears  for  'si-  tentia  gravins  atqne  ipse  sensisset  exoepta«' 
dns '  in  C.  iii.  29. 19.    In  C.  i.  12.  47,  it  See  C.  i.  25. 18,  and  S.  i.  1.  46.1 

is  alao  a  single  star,  and  the  moon  is  re-        6.  LewtU  (tdhaerene  brachuej   *  Lentis- 

presented  as  she  is  here :  **  Micat  inter  sima  brachia '  is  nsed  in  a  different  sense 

omnes  Jnlium  sidus,    vdut    inter   ig^es  in   S.  i.  9.  64.     Here  Mentis'  sigpaifies 

Lnna  minores."  *  twining/    as    that  which    is    soft  and 

3.  laesura']  '  Laedere '  is  appHed  to  in-  pliant. 

juryby  wordordeed,tofrand('laesafides')        7.  Dum  pecori  lupus]   'Infestus'  be* 

or  slander,  or  violence  done  to  the  person,  longs  to  both  dauses,    but  in  the  first 

or  damage  of  anykind.    It  applies  to  high  'esset'    must  be    supplied.    There  is  a 

treason,  whereby  the  majesty  of  the  sove-  slight  irreg^larity  therefore  in  the  sen* 

reign  power  is  violated,  and  to  peijuiy,  as  tenoe.    As  to  Orion,  see  C.  iii.  27.  18. 

blaspheming   the   name   of   Qod.    Ovid  '  Turbaret'    and '  *  agitaret,'   for   which 

(Heroid.  ii.  48)  :~  Bentley  and  Fea  have  '  turbarit,'  '  agi- 

*•  Si  de  tot  laesis  sna  numina  quisque  ^^*\  ■«  requhned  by  the  obUque  con* 

deomm  stmction. 
Vindicet,  in  poenas  non  satis  unus        9-  Intoneoe^  t^arei]  Longhairwas 

^g^M  the  mark  of  youth  (C.  iv.  10.  8  n.),  and 

m.     ^      \  tf  1    t  ApoUo  as  well  as  Bacchus  (Epod.  xi.  18  n.) 

T^**®^T'^^.'1^^*'^'^P^,''7p''^  wSe  held  to  be  alwaysVonug.    Henc^ 

2^ir*'r^*^w.^S   '^*^  »>«^7^y  (C.  u.  j^  ^ii  ^„ci^t  repiesentitioiis  ofApoUo  (of 

8- 1»!-).    The  Dn  B^gm  were  twelve  m  ^^  ^  ^^^  BdvSdere  is  a  spedmen  fkmi- 

numbCT:  Juppiter,  Minerva^  Juno,  Nep-  ^^        ^^  ^^^„)  ^^  Q  ^        ^^ 

tane,  Venus,  Mar^  Vulcan,  Vesta,  ApoUo,  ^.^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^       .^  ^j^»^  ^ 

Diana,Cere^andMercury.  gpect  he    is  frequentiy    compared    with 

4.  J»  verbajurabae  «f«]^«  «  the  ^^^  ^  thTpoets:  See  Ovid  (Met, 
nsual  way  of  exprowng  the  oath  of  obe-  ...    ^^^    H^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^.     v^  ^ 

dienoe  taken  by  soldiers,  the  words  being     A^ii;«r^„^ »»    ai«%  iLr.«f;.i  /;«  aun. 
dictoted  to  the  men.    Hence  the  phrasS    ApoUme  cnnes.      Also  Marbal  (iv.  45) :- 

'  oonceptis  verbis  jurare,'  '  conceptis  yerbis  "  Perpetuo  sic  flore  mices ;   sic  denique 

pejerare.'    '  Jurare  in  verba '  was  oonven-  non  sint 

ttonaUy  appUed  to  anr  oath  of  aUegiance,  Tam     longae     Bromio    quam    tibi» 

and  the  poet  says  Neaera  swore  by  the  Phoebe,  comae." 

gods  etemal  devotion  to  his  wUi.    Eke-  ^^  ^^„     ..  ^  g^ 

where  Horace  ezpr^sses  by  theae  words  the  *  «« •«   \ .        •/ 

bUnd  adherence  to  a  piuticnlar  teacher,  "  SoUb    aetema  est    Phoebo    Baochoque 

declaring  that  he  himself  is  "NuUius  ad-  juventa : 

dictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri "  (Bpp.  i.  Kam  decet  intonsus  crinis  utrumque 

1. 14).  deum." 

[5.  Artiue  cUquel  *  Closer  than  the  ilex  In  the  tall  description  TibuUus  (or  the 

is    embraced  by  the  outstretching   ivy.'  pseudo-TibuUiis)  gives  of  his  person,  iu 
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Non  feret  assiduas  potiori  te  dare  noctes, 

Et  quaeret  iratus  parem^ 
Nec  semel  offensae  cedet  constantia  formae^  15 

Si  certus  intrarit  dolor. 
Et  tu,  quicimque  es  felicior  atque  meo  nunc 

Superbus  incedis  malo, 
Sis  pecore  et  multa  dives  tellure  licebit 

Tibique  Pactolus  fluat,  20 

Nec  te  Pythagorae  fallant  arcana  renati^ 

Formaque  vincas  Nirea, 
Eheu  translatos  alio  maerebis  amores : 

Ast  ego  vicissim  risero. 

wbicbtbere  can  be  little  doubt  be  followed  Bat  before  be  reacbes  tbe  end  of  bis  note 

paintings  as  well  as  stataes  well  known  iu  new  ligbt  breaks  in  upon  bim,  and  be  will 

iiis  day,  be  says : —  allow  tbe  coinmon  reading  to  stand,  if  only 

*■*  Intonai  crinea  longa  cervice  fluebant,  »fc  ^  granted  tbat  'forma'  signifies  figu- 

Stillabat  Syrio  myrtea  rore  coma,"  ratively  Neaera  berself :  "  Et  tum  senten- 

(iii.  4.  27  sq.)  ^  ^^>  '  ^^  constantia  mea  oedet  tibi,  O 

Henee  tbe  exppeBsion  in  the  text  \s  almost  ^^Pf  ^eaera,  iiemel  mihi  inviflae.' "  Any 

proverbial,  and   Neaera'»  vow  is  one  of  aensible  person  wiU  we  tbat  be  concedes 

etemal  fiddity.   Aa  to  ApoUo'8  bair  seo  C.  i.  *!»e  ^^<>1«  P?^°*'  »J^d  ,^^^^  ^"t    a^djf»*», 
21. 2,  « IntoMum  pueri  dicite  Cyntbium;"      ignorantia.   and  '  «digo  pro  luce  offusa. 

C.  iii.  4.  62,  «  Qui  rore  puro  Castaliae  lavit  Sl  *"  ??  ^f.  ^^;^  "^®*     ^^?  H^^  ^^  ^"^^ 

Crines  solutos ;"  and  C.  iv.  6.  26,  "  Pboebe  fJS-  autbonigr  for  '  mtravit ;  the  meanrng 

qui  Xantbo  bivis  amne  crines."  therefore  is  that  he  baa  not  yet  learned  to 

11.    virtute]    *  Virtus '    bere    signifies  J**^'  "^^  *^?«  ^<>^^  ?*»  ^^^  /?5  become 

moral  courage,  determination,  and  firm-  ^^  *»^  mcurablj,  but  that  if  it  once 

neaa.    See  note  on  C.  S.  68.    The  name  does  so,  sbe  wiU  seek  m  vain  to  recover  h» 

Neaera  i«  formed  from  v^lcupa,  which  is  *^?S*^°°h  ^  ^         ^,,       ^     _.   ^  .u 
used  by  Homer,  and  is  sdd  to  be  an  irre-      ,}^'^!^  <*]  ^\  J»,^"*.  "^^"^a^^ 

gular  comparative  of  vios,  so  that  Neaera  old  editions  u  '  at  tu,  wbich  F«i  deftnds, 

signifies  '  tbe  younger.'  "  »*,  ^»^»™  partictik  adversans."    But  as 

14.  parem]  One  wbo    is   his    match,  ^^t*  w  not  an  adversative  particle  his  de- 

equaUy  lovmg  and  true.  J?°<» ^*^*»  ^^^ «^"^^'  .5.**^%^/^J^?- 

16.  Nec  sLel  off-etuael  '  Offensus '  is  ^?^  '^''^}^  ^'  ^^  f^^^Z  "^  *^®^  ," 

here  used  as  tbe  object  of  disUke.    Horace  adversative,  and  an  adversative  partide 

says,  '  His  firmnees  sbaU  not  yield  to  the  ^<>^^  **®^°?Ar  ?]f^!'iJ  ^  Sao "  *  5 

cbarms  of  her  beauty  when  once  he  shaU  ^^«J^^r^  the  oldest  known  MSS.,  and 

have  leamt  to  bate  it.  and  wben  the  pain  «>^,^?^?yP2?  S5..  ^™™;.?*"?:.       . 
sball  bave  entered  and  settled  witbin  him/      ,  ^^-  f J^^^O  J^IV^  ?.^  *^®  ^^^r  *f?^ 

Of  this  use  of  the  passive  partidple  'offen-  »l»ow8  tbe  truth  of  ForceUim  s  remark.  thafc 

stis,'    ForceUini   gives  several    examples.  'lieet'  and  some  other  words  which  are 

Bentley,  admitting  that  «offensus'  may  ^^  ^^  **^®  gmmmanans  TOnjunctions 

have    tbis    meaning,    nevertbeless  altere  are  m  fact  only  verbs,  after  which  'ut   is 

'offensae'  into  «oftensi;*  for  what  reason,  J"?!!'*^-.  '  Jt^^ril'?  «sed  below  (S.  ii. 

he  asks,  had  Horace  to  hate  her  beauty  ?  ^.  59),  and  by  Ovid  (Tnst.  v.  14.  8),  «pe- 

Tbe  obvious   reason,  that  he  had  been  S?^^  ^"^^^.  multam  fortuna  bcebit. 

cheated  by  it  into  loving  her.    There  is  ^®  Pactolus  in  Lydia  was  not  the  only 

more  in  Bentley's  note  of  the  same  kind.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  of  the  andients.    The  Tagns, 

No  man  was  ever  less  quaUfied  for  a  judge  Hebrus,  Po,  and  Ganges,  had  the  same 

upon  deUcate  pointe  of  taste  or  touches  of  ^^^-    What  the  secret  leammg  of  Py. 

nature.    Tbe  passage  he  says  has  been  ^^^««oras  was  is  expressed  m  the  epithet 

comipted  by  the  audacity  and  ignorance  pven  him,  'reimti.'    His  metempsychosis 

of  the  copyists  and  tbe  interpreters,  "  me-  "  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^'  '*  ^*  ^^'    ^  ^  Nireus, 

mra  bic  caliginem  pro  luoe  offuderunt."  *^  ^*  ^"*  *^'  ^^* 
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Tliis  ode  is  written  with  great  care,  and  was  probably  one  of  those  compoaitions  by 
which  Horace  bronght  himaelf  into  pnblic  notice.  It  has  more  the  appearance  of  having 
been  written  for  fame  than  any  other  in  the  book.  I  have  no  doabt  it  was  written  soon 
after  Horace  came  to  Rome  at  the  ontbreak  of  the  Pemsian  war,  A.u.0.  718.  Some 
foUow  what  they  snppose  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Scholiast  Acron,  who  says  on  the 
word  'Altera'  (y.  1)  :  ''qnando  Antonins  dimicavit  contra  Ang^nstnm."  Bnt  he  may 
haye  referred  to  L.  Antonins  the  consol ;  at  any  rate  the  langnage  and  seniimentB  are 
80  ditferent  from  any  that  Horace  nsed  or  was  liJcely  to  nse  abont  the  time  of  Actinm, 
that  the  ode  cannot  be  referred  to  that  period.  The  state  of  Bome  at  the  time  snp^ 
posed  is  described  very  vividly  by  Appian  (Bel.  Civ.  v.  18—49)  and  Dion  (xlviii.  9 — 15). 
It  has  been  snpposed  that  the  notion  of  migrating  to  the  fortnnate  ishmdn,  which  many 
of  the  commentators  have  taken  too  Uterally,  was  derived  from  the  words  of  Sertorins, 
recorded  by  Flutarch  in  his  Ufe  (c.  8),  and  said  by  the  Scholiast  Acron  to  have  been 
mentioned  by  SaUnst.  When  he  was  hard  pushed  by  Lnscns  the  legate  of  Snlla,  Ser« 
torins,  falUng  in  with  some  'BaUon}  who  had  visited  or  been  driven  to  the  Western 
laUnds,  and  hearing  firom  them  a  glowing  description  of  their  cUmate,  is  said  to  have 
conoeived  a  desire  to  go  and  Uve  there,  and  so  to  get  rid  of  the  tronbles  of  his  Ufe  and 
the  never-ending  wars.  Sertorins'  speech  may  have  become  notorions,  or  Horace  may 
have  heard  of  it ;  bnt  the  idea  may  have  occurred  to  him  independently  or  been  sng- 
gested,  as  the  description  seems  in  part  to  have  been,  by  Pindar's  description  of  the 
Happy  Islands  (01.  u.  70  sqq.),  and  Hesiod^s  of  the  same  (Op.  et  DL 167) :  ro7s  9h  9lx* 
Mp^wy  $(oToy  Kot  1i$§'  ^dffvas,  k,t,\,,  ot  Homer^s  description  of  the  Mysian  plains 
(Odyss.  iv.  568  sqq.).  [*  Carminis  Uneamenta  dncta  snnt  anno  712  (a.  Chr.  42)  in 
Graeda,  cnm  beUnm  civile  exarsit»  perfecta  demum»  ut  videtur,  cum  poeta  anno  717 
Maeoenati  iambos  cupienti  morem  gessit;  cf.  ad  Epod.  ziv.  7.'    Bitter.] 

ABGUMENT. 

Another  age  is  ¥^ting  in  dvil  wars.  She  whom  no  enemy  could  tame  shall  be  de- 
stroyed  by  her  own  accursed  children ;  the  wUd  beast  shaU  devour  her ;  the  barbarian 
shaU  trample  upon  her,  and  scatter  the  dust  of  her  Bomulus  to  the  winds.  What  are 
we  to  do  ?  Go  forth  Uke  the  Fhocaeans,  leave  our  homes  and  our  temples  to  be  the 
dens  of  beasts,  and  go  wherever  the  winds  shall  waft  us.  ShaU  it  be  so  ?  Then  why 
delay  ?  But  let  us  swear : — when  rocks  shaU  swim,  and  the  Po  shaU  wash  the  tops 
of  Matinus,  and  the  Apennine  be  cast  into  the  sea ;  when  the  tiger  shaU  Ue  with  the 
hind,  and  the  dove  with  the  hawk,  and  the  herds  fear  not  the  Uon,  and  the  he-goat 
shaU  love  the  waves, — then  we  wiU  retum  to  our  home.  Xhus  let  the  nobler  spirits 
resolve  whUe  the  craven  cUngs  to  his  couch.  For  ns  there  are  those  happy  isles  where 
the  earth  yields  her  harvests  and  the  trees  their  fmit  unbidden ;  where  honey  drops 
from  the  oak,  and  tbe  stream  leaps  babbUng  irom  the  hUls ;  where  the  goat  cemes 
nnbidden  to  the  milk-paU,  and  udders  are  fuU,  and  the  fold  fears  no  beasts,  and  the 
groundbears  no  viper;  where  the  rain-flood  and  the  drought  are  not  known;  whither 
the  venturous  sail  comes  not ;  where  the  flock  is  unhurt  by  pestUence  or  heat.  Jove 
destined  these  shores  for  the  pious  when  tlie  golden  age  had  passed  away,  and  thither 
the  pious  may  resort  and  prosper. 
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Alteba  jam  teritur  bellis  civilibus  aetas^ 

Suis  et  ipsa  Roma  viribus  ruit : 
Quam  neque  finitimi  valuerunt  perdere  Marsi 

Minacis  aut  Etrusca  Porsenae  manus^ 
Aemula  nec  virtus  Capuae  nec  Spartacus  acer  5 

Novisque  rebus  infidelis  Allobrox^ 
Nec  fera  caerulea  domuit  Germania  pube 

Parentibusque  abominatus  Hannibal^ 
Impia  perdemus  devoti  sanguinis  aetas^ 

Ferisque  rursus  occupabitur  solum.  lo 

Barbarus  beu  cineres  insistet  victor  et  Urbem 

Eques  sonante  verberabit  ungula^ 

[1.  AUera]    If  Horace  reckons  from  principal  witnesfleB  against  the  oonflpuraton 

tbe  ciyil  wars  of  L.  Sulla  and  C.  Marins,  (Sall.  Cat.  41 ;  Cic.  in  Catil.  iii.  2—4). 

A.U.O.  666  or  b.o.  88,  a  generation  may  be  Two  years  afterwards  tbese  people,  baving 

soppoBed  to  bave  passed  away.    Bat  it  is  broken  out  in  war  and  invaded  Gallia 

not  safe  to  fonn  any  oondnaion  from  tbe  NarbonensiB,  were  defeated  by  C.  Pomp- 

words  *  altera  aeta8.n  tinuB,  govemor  of  tbat  provinoe.     The 

2.   8ui*   et  ipaa]    Porpbyrion    quotes  reBtlesBneBB  of  the  Galli  is  mentioned  by 

Livy,   Pref. :  " jam   mag^tudine  laboret  Caesar  (B.  G.  iv.  6). 
Bua,"  and  tbe  oommentators  have  gone  on        [7.  caerulea — ^mbe}  Tbe  alloBion  iB  to 

2aoting    thoBO   words    ever    since.    But  tbe  northem  nations  wbo  were  conqaered 

fivy'B  meaning  and  Horace^B  are  not  the  by  C.  MariuB,  B.a  102, 101,  after  tbey  bad 

Bame.    Wbat  Horace  says  may  be  true  of  tbreatened  tbe  Romanw  for  Bome   years. 

any  state  tbat  toms  its  arms  agaiust  itself.  Comp.  Juvenal,   xiii.  16^    '  caerula  qois 

Idvy^s  words  belong  only  to  a  state  tbat  stupuit  (^ermani  lomina.n 
aims  at  oniverBal  dominion,  and  fidls  under        8.  Farentilmt]  Tbis  I  understand  lite- 

tbe  weigbt  of  tbe  burden.    Tbe  practice  rally  as  "  bella  matribuB  detestata "  (C.  i. 

of  qooting  pasaages  for  tbe  sake  of  a  Httle  1.  24).    Orelli  and  Dillenbr.  take  it  for 

verbal  simikrity  can  do  no  good  and  often  the  Bomans  of  a  fbrmer  day,  <  oor  fatbers.' 

mJBleads.  Doering  takes  it  in  tbe  otber  sense. 

4.  Poreenae']    Tbougb   Niebobr   con-        11.  itfrbarue]  Tbis  bas  been  referred 

tends  tbat  tbe  pienultimate  syllable  of  tbis  to  tbe  Egyptians,  and  taken  as  evidence 

name  is  long,  it  is  bere  sbort,  and  is  so  of  the  ode  having  been  written  in  tbe  last 

used  repeat^y  by  Silios  (B.  P.  viii.  391.  war  with  M.  Antonios,  whicb  is  not  wortb 

480;  X.  484).    Tbe  lofty  bingoage  and  notice.      'Insbtere'  is  followed  by  tbe 

tone  beld  by  the  Campanians  after  the  aocosative  case  sometimeB;  Forcell.  says 

battle  of  Cannae—bow  tney  expected  that  when  it  implies  motion,  as  <  insistere  viam,' 

Hannibal,  wben  he  withdrew  to  Carthage,  a  pecoliarity  wbich  is  foond  in  tbe  Greek 

woold  leave  Bome  a  wreck  and  tbe  power  Ka04(o/uu;  Dot  tbat  signification  is  not  very 

over  Italy  in  tbe  bands  of  Capoa,  and  de-  marked  in  this  paasage^  wbich  he  does  nA 

manded  of  tbe  Bomans  as  a  condition  of  qoote.   It  more  osoally  govems  tbe  dative 

their  aBsistance  that  one  of  the  Consols  case,  or  is  followed  by  tbe  abUitive  after 

•boold  always  be  a  Campanian, — is  related  <  in.'    See  Aen.  vi.  663 :  «  Soeleratom  in- 

by  Livy  (xxiii.  6).    As  to  the  Marsic  war  sistere  limen."  Ezekiers  propbecy  against 

and  SpartacoB,  nee  C.  iii.  14.  19.    The  Tyre  dedares  that  Nebochadneszar  "  with 

Allobroges,  wboBo  coontry  lay  on  the  left  the  boofr  of  his  horBes  shall  tread  down  all 

bank  of  tbe  Bbone,  between  that  river  and  ber  streets  "  (xxvi.  11) ;  and  Jeremiah  ex* 

the  Is^rc,  had  ambasBadors  at  Bome  at  the  cbums  :  "  At  that  time  tbey  shall  bring 

time  of  Catiline'8  oonspiracy  praying  for  oot  tbe  boncB  of  the  kings  of  Jodab,  and 

redrefls  for  certain  grievances.    Tbese  men  the  bones  of  his  prinoefl,  and  the  bones  of 

were  tampered  witb  by  tbe  oonBpirators,  tbe  priests,  and  tbe  bones  of  the  propbets, 

and  promiBed  to  forward  their  designs,  and  tbe  bones  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jem* 

whicb  tbcy  betrayed,    and    became   tbe  Balem  oot  of  tbeir  graves,  and  tbey  Bball 
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Quaeque  carent  ventis  et  solibus  ossa  Quirini^ 

Nefas  videre !  dissipabit  insolens. 
Forte  quid  expediat  communiter  aut  melior  pars      15 

Malis  carere  quaeritis  laboribus  : 
NuUa  sit  hae  potior  sententia^  Phocaeorum 

Velut  profugit  exsecrata  civitas 
Agros  atque  Lares  patrios  habitandaque  fana 

Apris  reliquit  et  rapacibus  lupis^  20 

Ire  pedes  quocunque  ferent^  quocunque  per  undas 

Notus  vocabit  aut  protervus  Africus. 
Sic  placet  ?  an  melius  quis  habet  suadere  ? — Secunda 

Ratem  occupare  quid  moramur  alite  ? 
Sed  juremus  in  haec :  Simul  imis  saxa  renarint       25 

Vadis  levata^  ne  redire  sit  nefas ; 
Neu  conversa  domum  pigeat  dare  Untea^  quando 

Padus  Matina  laverit  cacumina^ 
In  mare  seu  celsus  procurrerit  Apenninus^ 

Novaque  monstra  junxerit  libidine  30 

Mirus  amor^  juvet  ut  tigres  subsidere  cervis^ 

Adulteretur  et  columba  miluo^ 
Credula  nec  ravos  timeant  armenta  leones^ 

Ametque  salsa  levis  hircus  aequora. 

spr«ad  them  bdbre  the  snn:  they  sball  not  23.  Sic  p2<MW^]    '  Flaoetne  ? '  a  nraal 

be  gathered  nor  be  boried ;  they  shall  be  fbrmnhu     The  poet  £mcie8  himflelf  ad- 

as  dnng  on  the  faoe  of  the  earth."    Horaoe  dressing  the  citizens.    *  Habet  snadere '  is 

does  not  take  acconnt  of  the  apotheoeis  of  another  Greek  oonstmction,  wtlBtu^  fx*^ 

Bomnlns,  which  he  himself  refers  to  else-  [27.  conversa  domum]   *  Tnmed  bome- 

where  (C.  iii.  3. 16).    Poiphyrion,  on  the  wards'  indicates  a  change  in  the  'lintea' 

anthority  of  Varro^  BavB  tne  tomb  of  Bo-  ibr  the  pnrpose  of  cansing  a  change  in  the 

mnlns  was  behind  the  itostra.  direction  of  the  oonrse,  which  is  home- 

16.  expediat']  This  belongs  to '  carere;'  wards,    as  it  was    at  first  trom    home. 

'  what  may  be  onr  best  conrse,  that  we  'Convena'  alono  with  'signa'  or  'lintea' 

may  be  set  free  firom  these  wretched  snf*  expresses  a  change  in  direction.    Caesar, 

fenngs,'  where  the  Greeks  wonld  ezpresB  B.  O.  i.  25;  ii.  &. — 'Matina  cammina  :' 

or  (more   oommonly)   nnderstand    iert.  see  C.  i.  28.  8.] 

The  story  of  the  Phocaeans  abandoning  [31.  Mims  amor,Jvv€i  «f\  'A  passion 

thdr  oity  when  Harpagns  was  besieging  so.  strange  that  tigers  will  delight,'  &c. 

it,  and  dedaring  that  they  would  not  re-  This  is  a  oommon  position  of  a  Latin  ad* 

tnm  till  a  bar  of  iron  they  threw  into  the  jective  followed  by  '  ut.'    *  Mirus '  is  em- 

sea  shonldfloat,  is  told  by  Herodotns  (i.  phatic  withont  the  addition  of   'ita.' — 

165).    It  mnst  haye  been  mmiliar  to  edn-  '  Adnlteretnr'    is    probably  the   passive, 

oated  men,  and  the  fbrm  of  oath  may  have  though  it  is  generally  taken  as  a  deponent 

beoome  proverbial.    '  Exsecrata'  i»  nsed  in  verb.] 

a  middle  sense, '  binding  themselTes  nnder  33.  ravoe]  C.  iii.  27.  8  n.    This  is  the 

a  curse,'  hroviivovro  la^xvpiis  Kardpas.    &o,  reading  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  the  Berae  and 

'agms'   is  govemed  by  'proAigit'   not  Blandinian.    Many  have  'flavos;'  others 

by 'exsecrata.'   "Praeenntibus  exsecrabile  'Gaevos;'    Lambinus    '  fblvos.'      "  Levis 

carmen  sacerdotibns  jure  jurando  adacti "  hircuB  amet,"  "  the  goat  beoome  sleek,  and 

(Liv.  zzxi.'17).  love  the  aalt  water." 
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Haec  et  quae  poterunt  reditus  abscindere  dulees      35 

Eamus  omnis  cpcsecrata  civitas, 
Aut  pars  indocili  melior  grege ;  mollis  et  exspes 

Inominata  perprimat  cubilia. 
Vos  quibus  est  virtus  muliebrem  toUite  luctum, 

Etrusca  praeter  et  volate  litora.  40 

Nos  manet  Oceanus  circumvagus :  arva^  beata 

Petamus  arva  divites  et  insulas^ 
Reddit  ubi  Cererem  tellus  inarata  quotannis 

Et  imputata  floret  usque  vinea^ 
Germinat  et  nunquam  fallentis  termes  olivae,  45 

Suamque  pulla  ficus  omat  arborem^ 
Mella  cava  manant  ex  ilice^  montibus  altis 

Levis  crepante  lympha  desilit  pede. 
IUic  injussae  veniunt  ad  mulctra  capellae^ 

Befertque  tenta  grex  amicus  ubera ;  50 

Nec  vespertinus  circumgemit  ursus  ovile, 

Neque  intumescit  alta  viperis  humus. 
Pluraque  feliees  mirabimur,  ut  neque  largis 

Aquosus  Eurus  arva  radat  imbribus, 
Pinguia  nec  siccis  urantur  semina  glebis^  55 

Utnmique  rege  temperante  caelitum. 
Non  huc  Argoo  contendit  remige  pinus, 

Neque  impudica  Colchis  intulit  pedem ; 
Non  huc  Sidonii  torserunt  comua  nautae, 

Laboriosa  nec  cohors  Ulixei.  60 

NuUa  nocent  pecori  contagia^  nuUius  astri 

Gregem  aestuosa  torret  impotentia. 
Juppiter  illa  piae  secrevit  litora  genti, 

Ut  inquinavit  aere  tempus  aureum ; 
Aere,  dehinc  ferro  duravit  saecula^  quorum  65 

Piis  secunda  vate  me  datur  fuga. 

[42.  divUes^  Compare  C.  iv.  8.  27.]  nim/  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  549.    Ritter.— '  La- 

61.  wgpertmut'}  See  C.i.  2.  46.  Georg.  boriosa:'  'snffering/  'Uboribusexercitata.' 
iii.  638  :  "Noctornns  obambolat."  [Ho-  — 'Ut  inqninavit:'  *ever  since  he  debaaed 
raoe,  S.  i.  3. 117,  and  ii.  4. 17.1  tbe  golden  age  witb  bronze.'] 

62,  intumescii  alta]  Doenng  tbinks  66.]  'Qnorum' dependson 'fnga.'  Vv« 
the  tme  reading  U  'alma'  or  'atro,'  but  63,  64,  Doeriug  transpofles  to  63,  64,  to 
'  alta '  ifl  a  suitable  word  to  accompany  complete  the  picture ;  but  he  admits  they 
'  intumescit.'  are  not  quite  in  their  place  there,  and  re« 

[63.  ut  neque']  See  C.  i.  9,  '  vides  ut  dundant  any  where ;  bo  he  suppoBes  them 

alta  .  .  .  Btet.'    Bitter  comparoB  C.  iii.  to  be  from  another  hand,  though  not  un- 

4.  13,   '  mirnm   .  .  .   ut  tuto   .  .  .  dor-  worthy  of  Horace.     I  do  not  doubt  their 

mircm.']  genuineness. 

[69.    cornua]    'Cornua  .  .  .   antenna- 
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CAEMBN  XVII. 

Franke  oonsiders  this  to  be  the  latest  of  the  Epodes,  written  with  the  ironical  pnr- 
pose  of  making  peace  between  the  poet  and  Canidia,  whom  he  had  80  unmercifully 
lampooned,  before  the  pnblication  of  the  poems  in  which  she  fig^res.  Oertainly  thc 
recantation  is  not  leas  severe  than  the  diatribes.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  or  feasible 
to  assign  it  a  date,  and  am  not  disposed  to  agree  with  those  who  from  y.  23,  "  Tnis 
capillus  alboB  est  odoribns,"  infer  that  this  Epode  was  not  wiitten,  and  therefore  the 
book  was  not  published,  till  Horaoe  was  advanced  in  years,  or  till  after  the  composition 
of  C.  iii.  14  (a.tj.0.  729  or  730),  because  there  he  says  his  hair  is  beginning  to  tum 
grey.  If  his  hair  was  perfectly  black,  it  would  only  enhance  the  satire  of  the  above 
assertion.  The  whole  subject  of  this  quan*el  (as  might  be  expected)  is  so  obscure  that 
it  is  nseless  to  offer  any  conjectures  upon  it ;  but  no  one,  I  think,  can  read  this  Epode 
and  suppose  that  the  affair  was  altogether  fictitious.  There  is  too  much  vigour  and 
genial  humour  in  these  verses  to  admit  of  such  a  notion.  Admitting  therefore  the 
existence  in  some  shape  of  Canidia,  I  only  deprecate  the  inferences  derived  from  a  too 
literal  inteipretation  of  particular  expressions,  as  noticed  in  the  former  odes  referring  to 
this  same  woman  (Ep.  iii.  8  n. ;  v.  Introd.  &c.). 


AEGUMENT. 

I  yield,  I  yield ;  I  pray  thee  by  Proserpine,  by  Diana,  by  thine  own  mighty  speUs, 

Canidia,  cease  thy  charms ;  stay,  stay  thy  wheel.    Achilles  had  compassion  upon 

Telephus,  and  healed  him.    He  was  entreated  and  g^ve  back  the  body  of  Hector,  and 

the  matrons  of  Troy  anointed  him  for  burial.    Ciroe  restored  the  companions  of 

Ulysses.    Surely  I  have  been  punished  enough,  O  thou  that  art  loved  of  sulors  and 

of  hucksters !     The  complexion  of  youth  is  gone  from  me ;  my  hair  is  white ;  I  rest 

not  day  or  night^and  sighs  give  me  no  relief.    I  now  believe  what  I  once  denied,  that 

Sabine  spells  are  shaking  my  breast,  and  my  head  is  spUtting  with  Marsic  charms. 

What  wouldst  thou  more  ?  O  sea  and  earth,  I  am  on  fire,  like  Hercules  with  Nessus' 

-   blood,  aud  Aetna's  everlasting  flame.    As  a  crucible  fiUed  with  Colchian  drogs  thon 

wi]t  bnm  till  I  shaU  be  oonsumed,  and  my  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds.    What  death 

or  what  penalty  awaits  me  ?     Speak,  and  I  wiU  offer  a  hundred  oxen,  or  praise  thy 

chastity  in  lying  song.    The  brothers  of  Helen  were  entreated  andgave  the  poet  back 

his  eyes ;  and  do  thou,  for  thou  canst,  loose  me  fh>m  my  madness.     Indeed  thou  art 

not  debased  by  thy  parents'  sins ;  thou  dost  not  scatter  the  new  buried  ashes  of  the 

poor ;  thy  heart  is  kind,  thy  hands  are  pure,  thy  son  is  thine  own,  and  thy  births  are 

no  pretence. 

Why  waste  thy  prayers  upon  ears  that  are  deaf  as  the  rock  Ushed  by  the  waves  ?     To 

think  thou  riiouldst  pubUsh  and  laugh  with  impunity  at  our  mystic  rites,  and  fiU  the 

town  with  my  name !    What  profit  then  have  I  of  the  skiU  I  have  leamt  ?    Thus 

shalt  thou  Uve  with  strength  ever  renewed  for  fresh  endurance,  as  Tantalus  vainly 

seeks  to  be  at  rest,  Prometheus  to  be  delivered  from  his  vulture,  and  Sisyphus  to  plant 

his  stone  on  the  top  of  his  mountain.    Thou  wilt  seek  death  in  every  form,  and  it 

shaU  not  come.     I  wiU  bestride  thee,  and  spum  the  earth  in  my  pride.     What !  must 

I,  who  can  move  images,  bring  down  the  moon  or  raise  the  dead, — I  the  mingler  of 

love-charms, — must  I  see  my  speUs  of  no  avail  for  such  as  thee  ? 
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Jam  jam  efficaci  do  manus  scientiae^ 

Supplex  et  oro  regna  per  Proserpinae^ 

Per  et  Dianae  non  movenda  numina^ 

Per  atque  libros  carminum  yalentium 

Refixa  caelo  devocare  sidera^  5 

Canidia^  parce  vocibus  tandem  sacris 

Citumque  retro  solve,  solve  turbinem. 

Movit  nepotem  Telephus  Nereium, 

In  quem  superbus  ordinarat  agmina 

Mysorum  et  in  quem  tela  acuta  torserat.  lo 

Unxere  matres  Iliae  addictum  feris 

Alitibus  atque  canibus  homicidam  Hectorem^ 

1.  Jem  ^am]  Tbe   repetition  denotes  back.    'Volve'  is  too  obvioiu  an  emeii- 

baate  aud  eagerness,   <  see,  aee  I  yield.'  dation,  aud  not  reqnired. 

Tbey  are  said  *  dare  manuB '  wbo  g^re  tbeir  8.  Motit  nepoUim\  Telepbua,  tbe  king 

bands  to  tbe  cbains  of  a  conqueror.    See  of  MvBia,  was  wounded  and  afterwards 

Virgil  (Aen.  xi.  568)  :  "  neque  ipse  manus  bealed  by  AcbilleB,  tbe  son  of  Tbetis,  and 

feritite  dediflset."    Caesar  (B.  Q.  v.  31)  :  so  grandson  of  Nereus.    Propertius  refera 

'*  tandem  dat  Cotta  permotuB  manuB ;  su-  to  the  story  (ii.  1.  63) : 

pent  B«itenti8  SBbini."    The  '«P«Aer  in-  ..  j,        ^  HaemonU  juvenU  qn»  cn«pide 

vokes  ProBerpma  and  Hecate  as  tbe  divi-  ^  vulnus              j            i           ^ 

nitieB  witb  wbom  tbe  witcb    bas  most  Sennerat,    bac   ipoi    cugpido    eennt 

oommunication.  ODem " 

4.  Per  atque  libroal   This  poeition  of  *^    ' 

'  atqne '  ia  peculiar  to  tbe  poets.  See  also  Ovid  (Trist.  i.  1.  99  sqq.) : 

B.  Befixa;\  Tbis  word,  wbich  gives  tbe  «  Namque  ea  vel  nemo  vel  qui  mibi  vul- 
only  true  «enaebere  (jinftwd)  baa  ^ven  ^^  f^^^ 

phce  m  Bome  reBpectable  M8S.  to  'defixa,  g^,,^  ^^,,1^^  tollere  more  potest." 

which  baa  no  suitable  meamng.    Virgil 

says  (Aen.  v.  527) :  **  Caelo  ceu  saepe  re-        11.  Unxere']  Tbis  is  tbe  reading  of  the 

flxa  TranBcurrunt  crinemque  volantia  u-  greater  numlier  of  MSS.,  including  the 

dera  ducunt."  Blandinian ;  atso  of  Cruquius'  Scboliast, 

7.  eolve,  tolve  turhinem'}  A11  tbe  MSS.  wbo  sayB,  "unzere — Bepeliere."    There  is 

have  '  Bolve ;'  Lambinus  haB  *  volv^'  witb-  also  good  authority  for  '  luzere/  and  Bent* 

out  authority.    'Turbo' isa  wbeelof  some  lev  warmly  defenOB  it;  he  has  no  doubt 

Bort  UBcd  by  BorcereBBes :   fSfifios   is  the  wnatever  it  is  Horace'B  word.    Lambinua 

Greek  name  for  it ;  and  Tbeocritus  intro-  bas  a  long  note  in  defence  of  it,  but  in  bis 

duccB  tbe  witch  Simaetba  using  it,  and  seoond  edition  has  'unxere'  in  deferenoe 

saying  (ii.  80) : —  to  tbe  MSS.    Bentley  says  any  oonmnon 

Blras  r  r-     ,     /^  »     Tr       «luxere     "nemo  nisi  appnme  cruditus." 

<bf  ic€<m  Bit^oM  woer  kfUT4in,iri  «^«,<ri.  }  '^  ^^,  P<»*^  ™<>^«™  editoni  in  think. 

*  "^  ing  'unxere  bas  more  meanmg  here  thaa 

Ovid  aUo  (Am.  i.  8.  7) ;  "  Scit  bene  «juid  '  luxere.'    It  is  Horace'B  purpose  to  abow 

gramen,  quid  torto  condta  rhombo  Idcia;"  tbat  Acbilles,  moved  by  tbe  entreatiee  of 

and  Propertius   (iii.  6.  26):  "Staminea  Priam  (II.  xxiv.  510),  gave  back  Hector^a 

rhombi  ducitur  ule  rota;'    and  Martial  body,  which  he  had  tbreatened  the  dogs 

(xii.  57):  "Cum  secta  Colcho  Luna  vapu-  shoulddevour  (II.  xxiii.  182).     'Unxere' 

lat  rbombo."    Tbreads  of  variouB  oolours  would  sbow  tbat  the  body  had  been  re* 

arranged  artiflcially  were  spun  round  tbe  tumed,  which  *  luxere '  would  not.    That 

wbeel,  and  fonned  a  magical  web  supposed  Homer  does  not  mention  the  fiict  that  the 

to  involve  the  affections  or  fortunes  of  him  Trqjan  women  anointed  Hector'B  body  ia 

wbo  was  the  object  of  the  spell.    '  Betro  an  idle  argument.     Horace  only  makea 

Bolvere '  means  to  relax  the  onward  motion  them  do  wbat  the  Greeks  did  for  Patroclns 

of  the  wheel,  wbich  wiU  then  of  it«elf  roU  (II.  zviii.  850)  Koi  r^€  9ii  Kowr^  rc  koX 
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Postquam  relictis  moenibus  rex  procidit 

Heu  pervicacis  ad  pedes  Achillei. 

Setosa  duris  exuere  pellibus  15 

Laboriosi  remiges  Ulixei 

Volente  Circa  membra ;  tunc  mens  et  sonus 

Relapsus  atque  notus  in  vultus  honor. 

Dedi  satis  superque  poenarum  tibi^ 

Amata  nautis  multum  et  institoribus.  20 

Fugit  juvent^  et  verecundus  color 

Reliquit  ossa  pelle  amicta  lurida ; 

Tuis  capillus  albus  est  odoribus; 

Nullum  ab  labore  me  reclinat  otium; 

Urget  diem  nox  et  dies  noctem^  neque  est        25 

Levare  tenta  spiritu  praecordia. 

Ergo  negatum  vincor  ut  credam  miser^ 

Sabella  pectus  increpare  carmina 

^XcnfroK  Aftr'  iKalqt,     <  Homicidam '  is  a  inBepting  <o'  between  tbese  words  the 

Uteral  venion  of  Mpo^ror,  the  Homeric  sentence  "  anae  prins  languida  et  hitdea 

epithet  for  Hector.    The  rhythm  of  the  erat  novas  vires  novamque  jnnctoram  ac- 

Ime  in  which  it  occnn  is  wiUioot  a  pre-  qnirit."    The  qniet  irony  in  the  sentence 

cedent  in  Horaoe.  gives  it  the  lM8t  foroe.    "  Hoc  orbanis- 

16.  Laborion]  This  epithet  is  repeated  sima  contnmelia  6kM  "  (Porpb.).    (Com- 

ttom  the  last  Epode  (▼.  60).    In  the  next  pare  C.  iii.  6.  80  n.^      Boitley  cbangea 

▼ene  moet  editon  sinoe  Bentley  have  fol-  <  oesa '  to  <  ora,'  quoting  Julins  Scaliger : 

lowed  his  example,  and  given  tbe  Latin  "  Qois  dicat  cdorem  reliquisse  oesa  P  Kon 

rather  tban  the  Qreek  termination  to  Circe^s  igitur  debnit  dioere  ossa  amicta  pelle  sed  re- 

oame.  Bentley  founds  his  adoption  of  tbis  liquisse  pellem  amicientem  ossa;"  andadd- 

fbrm  (which  had  before  beoi  so  corrected  ing  "  nihil  bac  censnra  justius  clariusye  dict 

by  Bronkhusius  on  Propert.  ii.  7. 18^  on  potest;"  and  goingon  to  prove  tbat  men's 

tne  statement  of  Valerins  Probus,  wnose  bones  do  not  blush,  or  if  they  do  it  is  a 

autbority,  as  be  justly  says,  is  of  great  disease  which  has  escaped  the  notioe  of  the 

weight,  as  beiug  mr  anterior  to  any  known  profession,  and  more  of  tbe  same  sort.  The 

MSS.  of  Horaoe.    Probus  says  (p.  1446) :  MSS.  aU  agree,  and  we  may  suppose  tbe 

^*E'  nomina  terminata  Graeca  sunt,  ut  poor  man  to  say  tbat  he  is  nothing  but 

Danae,  Euterpe,  Ciroe,  Agave.    In  geni-  skin  and  bone  and  has  lost  his  colonr. 

tivo 'es,'  in  aocusativo  'en;'  bigus  IHmaes,  Wbetber  Horace  does  not  sufficiently  ex- 

hanc  Danaen.  Ablativum  enim,  quia  Qrae-  press  tbis  by  tbe  words  as  they  stand,  plain 

eom  est,  non  habent^  et  oonvertuntur.  Sic  men  may  jndge.    On  v.  28  see  IntrMluc- 

ex  *e'  litera  <a'  fiicit  et  didtnr  'CSxca,'  tion. 

nndeest  illud  Horatii,  'volente  Circa.'"        [28.  ivis — od<nibtut]    The  <odores'  of 

Bentley  adds»  that  in  the  Epodes,  Satires,  Canidia,  *  unguents'  wnich  had  tumed  his 

and  Epistles,  Horaoe  uses  the  Latin  forms,  hair  grev.l 

and  in  the  Odes  only  the  Greek,  which        24.  ab  tabore]  This  preposition  is  used 

might  be  expected.  like  M,  'after,'  and  'est'  in  tbe  next 

18.  Melapmuf]  Tbis  is  the  reading  of  verse  like  hm  for  l^crrt. 

mostMSS.    TbreeoftheBemehave're-  28.   SaheUa]    The   Sabme,  Pelignian, 

latns,'  which  is  Lambinus'  reading  and  and  Marsic  women  had  credit  above  otben 

Cruqnins'.  Bentley  says  the  MSS.  are  apt  for  witchcraft.    See  S.  i.  9.  29 :   "  Nam- 

to  vary  between  the  componnds  of '  lapsns'  que  instat  fatum  mihi  triste,  Sabella  Quod 

and  '  iatns.'    Sxcept  the  prepondenmoe  of  puero  cecinit  divina  mota  anus  uma."  See 

MSS.  authority,  I  do  not  see  much  reason  below,  v.  60,  and  Epod.  v.  76.    '*  Incre- 

for  preferring  either  to  the  other.  pare :  dimmpere,  sive  incitare  "  (Acron). 

19.  Ubi,  Amaid]  Bentley  thinks  tbat  by  i*  Ergo  negatum  vincor '  &c.,  means '  I  am 
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Caputque  Marsa  dissilire  ueuia. 

Quid  amplius  vis  ?  O  mare,  o  terra,  ardeo,       30 

Quautum  neque  atro  delibutus  Hereules 

Nessi  cruore,  nec  Sicana  fervida 

Yirens  in  Aetna  flamma;  tu  donec  cinis 

Injuriosis  aridus  ventis  ferar 

Cales  venenis  officina  Colchicis.  35 

Quae  finis  aut  quod  me  manet  stipendium  ? 

EflTare ;  jussas  cum  fide  poenaa  luam^ 

Paratus  expiare^  seu  poposceris 

Centum  juvencos,  sive  mendaci  lyra 

Voles  sonari ;  Tu  pudica^  tu  proba  40 

compelled  then  to  admit  what  I  denied,  that  that  sach  a  word  shoald  hare  been  snper- 

Sabine  eharms  distorb'  &c.]     '  Nenia'  is  seded  by  one  so  unnsnal  as  '  yirens.' 

nsed  for  a  charm^  as  in  Oyid  (A.  A.  ii.  102) :  85.  Cale*]   Bentley  changes  this  into 

"  Mixtaque   cnm    magids    nenia   Marsa  the  third  person :  to  do  which  he  is  ob- 

sonis."  (Fast.  yi.  142):  "Neniaqne  in  vo-  liged  to  change  'tu'  into  'tua/  to  the 

lucres  Marsa  figurat  anus."  It  is  also  osed  great  detriment  of  the  verse,  and  to  intro- 

by  Horace  for  a  night-song  (C.  iii.  28. 16) ;  duoe  the  posdiessiTe  pronoun  where  it  is  not 

for  the  melancho^  poetry  of  Simonides  wanted.    The  reoeived  reading  is  as  old  at 

(C.  ii.  1.  S8) ;  and  in  its  proper  sense  of  a  least  as    Porphyrion,  who  says  "  ipsam 

airge  for  the  dead  (C.  ii.  20,  21).    Cicero  mulierem    officinam    venenorum    diserte 

(de  Leg.  ii.  24)  :  "  Uonoratorum  virorum  dixit/'  and  so  we  must  take  it  till  some 

laudes  in    oontione   memorentur  easque  betteremendationthauBentley^sisoffcred. 

etiam  cantu  ad  tibicinem  prosequantur,  [Bitter  puts  an  intenogation  afler  *  Col* 

cui  nomen  nenia."  chicis.'] ' 

31.  Quantum  neque  atro^    See  Epod.  36.  stipendium]  Forcellini  explains  thia 

iii.  17.  as  **  quaevis  multa  aut  poena»"  and  quotes 

33.  Virene]  Forcellini  interprets  this,  CatuUus  (Ixiv.  173) :  "  Indomito  nec  dira 

with  Lambinus  and  Cruquius,  *  nunquam  ferens  stipendia  tauro  Perfidus  in  Cretam 

intermoriens,  sed  perpetuis  vigens  ignibus/  religasset  navita  funem ;"  but  there  the 

and  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  that  interpre-  word  comes  more  under  the  sense  of '  tri- 

tation  rather  than  that  of  Orelli  and  Dil-  butum,'  of  which  he  gives   several  in- 

lenbr.,  who  explained  it  by  the  sulphurous  stances,  the  referenoe  being  to  the  tribute 

green  flame  issuing  ftom  the  mountsdn.    I  or  sacrifice  of  one  hundred  youths  paid 

doubt  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  the  yearly  to  the  Minotaur.    As  an  equivalent 

colour  of  the  flame  to  authorize  such  an  for  'poena'  I  do  not  findthat  'stipendium' 

epithet,  and  Bentley  makes  the  same  re-  is  used  elsewhere.    It  is  possible  it  may 

mark.    OreUi  quotes  the  authority  of  his  mean  '  servioe,'  which  is  its  military  sense. 

Ziirich  and  oldest  Berne  MSS.  for  '  virens,'  I  have  used  the  word  'penalty '  in  the  ar* 

and  Lambinus  found  it  in  the  oldest  MSS. :  gument,  but  tbe  meaning    is  doubtful. 

in  the  others  was  'urens,'  which  he  calls  'Quae  finis'  means  'what  deathP'    (See 

'  longe  ineptissimum.'    No  doubt  it  arose  ii.  18.  29  n.)  Cajptives  led  in  triumph  were 

out  of '  virens,'  and  is  so  far  a  confirmation  put  to  death.    See  £p.  vii.  8  n. 

of  that  reading.    Cruquius'  Scholiast  had  39.  Cenlvm  Juveneos]  This  is  the  read- 

'  virens,'  and  be  interprets  it  '  aestuans,'  ing  of  the  MSS.,  bnt  Bentley  prefers  '  ju- 

which  means  notlung,  but  it  shows  what  vencis,'  as  in  C.  i.  4. 12  he  preferred  '  agna' 

was  his  reading.    Bentley  prefers  '  furens,'  and  'haedo.'    I  prefer  the  accusative  in 

which  Lambinus  mentions  as  resting  only  both  phices.    '  Souo '  is  used  as  an  active 

on  conjecture,  but  which  has  since  been  verb  only  by  the  poets,  after  the  manner 

found  in  a  few  MSS.  of  no  g^reat  weight.  of  ^x<<*'*    '^^^  satire  of  what  foUows  is 

Like  Bome  other  emendations  it  is  too  easy  very  amusing.    In  his  plea  for  forgiveness 

to  be  admitted  against  the  vast  majority  a(  h«  repeats  his  offence,  implying  that  to  call 

MSS.     'Furere'  is  commonly  applied  to  her  chaste  hemustlie,whichhowever  heif 

flames,  but  that  only  makes  it  less  likely  willing  to  do.  The  following  words  are  the 
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Perambulabis  astra  sidus  aureum. 

Infamis  Heleuae  Castor  offensus  vicem 

Fraterque  magni  Castoris  victi  preee 

Adempta  vati  reddidere  lumina. 

Et  tu^  potes  nam^  solve  me  dementia,  45 

O  nec  patemis  obsoleta  sordibus^ 

Neque  in  sepulcris  pauperum  prudens  anus 

Novendiales  dissipare  pulveres. 

substance  of  wbat  he  pfromises  to  say  in  her  It  oecars  repeatedly  in  Livy,  as  Beutlev  has 

praifle»  placing  her,  like  Ariadne  and  other  shown.     [Ritter  and  Eeller  have  *  vice.'] 

virtnoos  women,  among  the  constellations.  There  is  a  like  usage  in  x^P^''  ^^^  fioipw, 

42.  Infamis  Helenae]  The  story  of  Ste-  which  occur  together  in  a  fragment  of 

sichonis  losing  his  sight  as  a  punishment  Simonides  (ire^l   yvptuKSoVy  103.      Fr.  6 

for  a  libel  on  Helen,  and  recovering  it  after  Bergk)  : — 

writing  an  apolomf  and  re<»ntetion,  haa  ^   ,.  ^^^    ^^^^  ^      ^^^^  3^^     . 

beffli  refCTred  to  C.  i.  16,  Introduction.  ^J^Xkop  ^  O^ov  fju>7pc^  ^  &yep^oiy  x^^^^ 
Other  wnters  attnbute  the  restoration  to  •  i—  r       •       r  /v-r 

Helen  herself,  Horace  to  her  brothers.  The        45.  potea  nam]  This  is  a  common  for- 

storj  is  mentioned,  besides  Plato,  by  Iso-  mula  in  entreaties  both  inGreek  and  Latin^ 

crates  (Helen.  Encom.  c.  28^,  Chrysostom  Of  what  foUows  Porphyrion  says,  "  urban- 

rOrat.  ii.  p.  77),  Pausanias  (lii.  19),  Suidas  issime  obscura  dicitur  ironia:   in  contra- 

(snb  verbo),  Lucian  (Ver.  Hist.  ii.  15).  rium  namque  accipienda  haec :  quis  enim 

Other  writers  refer  to  Stesichorus'  recanta-  sic  laudet  qui  simpliciter  agit  P  '  o  quae  non 

tion  or  pallnode,  as  it  is  called,  most  of  es  sordidi  generis !   nec  ossa  humana  ad 

whom  are  mentioned  in  Bergk's  note  on  maleficia  coUiffis!'  et  reliqua."    This  suf- 

the  only  fragment  of  it  that  has  been  pre-  fidently  explams  the  spirit  of  the  passage 

served.    There  can  be  no  doubt  Horaoe  (see  Argument),  and  what  is  meant  by 

was  weU  aoquainted  with  the-  whole  poem.  '  novendiales  dissipare  pulveres.'    It  ap« 

Why  he  should  have  a  difierent  version  pears,  if  we  are  to  beUeve  the  old  commen- 

of  the  story  from  that  of  others  who  must  tators,  to  have  been  the  praclice  to  bury 

also  have  known  it  does  not  appear.    The  the  ashes  nine  days  after  death.    Servius 

poem  must  have  contained  a  prayer  to  the  (on  Aen.  v.  64)  says  the  body  was  kept  at 

iMoscQri.    Much  has  been  written  on  the  home  seven  days,  on  the  eighth  it  was 

subject  bv  modem  schohirs,  some  of  whom  bumt,  and  on  the  ninth  buried,  and  then 

are  mentioned  by  Estr^.  Acron  attributes  he  quotes  this  passage.    Omquius'  Scho- 

the  bUnding  and  the  restoration  to  the  Uast  says  as  much,  with  a  Uttle  variation 

brothers,  but  he  evidently  only  foUows  as  to  the  time  of  buming,  which,  he  says, 

Horace,  whUe  professing  to  expudn  him.  was  on  the  third  day ;  and  this  is  more 

Instead  of  *vicem,'  nearly  aU  the  MSS.  probable,  at  least  as  regards  the  poor,  who 

appear  to   have  '  vice.'      Dacier  prefers  oould  not  afibrd  the  ointmente  necessary  to 

*  vicem,'  which   he  says  is  found  "  dans  preserve  th«r  dead  any  time  (see  Becker'8 

quelques  manuscrits,"  but  he   does  not  GaUus,  Exc.  on  the  **  Interment  of  the 

mention  which  they  are.   Bentley  knew  of  Dead  ").    Heyne,  on  the  above  passage  of 

only  one,  which  is  quoted  by  Torrentius,  VirgU  (whichreferstothegamesinstituted 

bnt  on  the  authoritv  of  that  one  he  adopts  in  memory  of  Anchises),  and  on  v.  762  of 

'vicem,'  I  think  nghtly.    Fea  mentions  the  same  book,  may  be  consolted.    Sacred 

four  other  MSS.,  but  no  diUgence  is  suf-  oeremonies  appear  to  have  been  observed 

ficient  to  trace  Fea's  MSS.,  for  he  gives  a  rbut  we  cannot  suppose  this  was  general) 

very  imperfect  Ust  of  them.     He  opposes  tor  nine  days  in  honour  of  the  dead  (see 

fvicem'very  sharply,  and  nearly  idl  the  besides  Virgil,  1.  c,  Stat.   Theb.  vi.  238 

editors  read  'vice.'    'Yioe'  and  'prece'  Bqq.).    But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 

form  an  Ul-sounding  ^^oiot^Xcvtov.    Pro-  Horace's  meaning,  who  says  that  the  witeh 

fessor  Key  fLat.  G&.  917  n.),  referrin^  to  dug  up  the  ashes  of  the  dead  immediately 

the  independent  use  of  '  vicem,'  says  it  is  after  their  burial,  while  thej  were  fresh 

perhapa  the  equivalent  in  form  and  mean-  and  better  suited  on  that  account  for  ma- 

mg  oftheG^mnan  'wegen'  [as  'deinet-  gical  ceremoniee.  Theashes  ofthe  poorare 

wegen' 'onthy  acooont,  '^causedetoi'].  fixed  upon,  says  Cruquius'  commentator. 
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Tibi  hospitale  pectus  et  purae  manus^ 
Tuusque  venter  Pactumeius^  et  tuo  50 

Cruore  rubros  obstetrix  paunos  lavit^ 
Utcunque  fortis  exsilis  puerpera. 

Quid  obseratis  auribus  fundis  preces  ? 
Non  saxa  nudis  surdiora  navitis 
Neptimus  alto  tundit  hibemus  salo.  55 

Inultus  ut  tu  riseris  Cotyttia 
Yulgata^  sacrum  liberi  Cupidinis^ 
Et  Esquilini  pontifex  venefici 
Impune  ut  Urbem  nomine  impleris  meo ! 
Quid  proderat  ditasse  Felignas  anus^  60 

becaose  they  were  not  watched  as  the  rich  than  any  of  them.    Bnt  the  Scholiasts 

iiian'8  were.    '  Novendiales'  usoally  signi*  and  the  editions  of  the  fiiteenth  century 

iles  'of  nine  days'  continnance»'  bnt  in  can-  knew  nothing    of  that  word,  which  is 

oot  have  that  meaning  here.    Hector  was  fbnnded  on  a  filthy  notion,  thonffh  its  de- 

buried  after  nine  days  (II.  xxiv.  784) :  fbnders  think  it  a  dever  joke.    [Ritter  re- 

iyyrifuip   f^y  roi  r*   M^«o«'    *^*Tor  jecte  this  fflthy  irtopretotion  «id  e^^^ 

tkmr  Partumeras  m  his  own  way.J     'Pactu- 

>jj^  f    T     .  T^       r-  r  ghown  irom  the  junsts  and  mscnptions. 

KcHri^  V   Hh^poy  epoffhv ''^opa  Ven.  has  •  pad^  qus/ and  that  I  s^^ 

ioKpvxioprts.  to  be  the  reading  of  all  the  editions  de- 

'^  ^  '  Boended  from  the  same  stock  and  bearing 

*  Obsoleta  *  is  applied  in  an  unusual  sense.  Landinu^s'  commentary :  bnt  it  will  neither 

It  usually  ngnines  that  which  is  gone  to  scan  nor  construe,  andis  only  an  argument 

decay  (out  of  use),  as  dothes,  houses»  faded  for  '  Pactumeius,'  though  I^der  says  that 

pictures,  Ac,  and  so  it  comes  to  mean  ge*  name  has  '*  ni  gr&oe  ni  sens." 
nerally  that  which  is  spoUt  and  worthless.        66.  uttu  mem]  'Ut '  is  an  ezdamation 

See  0.  ii.  10.  6.  of  scom.    <  To  think  that  you  should.'   It 

60.]  Ttmsque  venter  PtictwHeimt]    In  is  generallY  taJcen  as  a  question  by  the  edi- 

Spod.  ▼.  6  it  is  insinuated  that  Ganidia  is  tors,  and  rollowed  by  a  note  of  interroga- 

chil^ess,  that  the  children  she  pretends  to  tion.  It  occurs  again  (S.  ii.  &•  I^ :  "  Utne 

have  are  not  hers,  and  her  childbirths  are  tegam  spurco  Dtunae  hitus ! "  The  festival 

a  fiction,  perhaps  to  extract  raonev  from  in  honour  of  Cotys  or  Cotytto  was  of  Thra- 

her  lovers  on  whom  her  pretended  children  dan  origin,  and  transferred  to  Corinth  and 

wereaffiliated.  Herethe  libelis  withdrawn,  other  Greek  states  with  aU  its  impurities. 

but  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  it  untouched,  It  found  its  way  into  Sidly,  whenoe  one  of 

for  in  the  last  line  he  insinuates  that  her  tiie  priestesses  of  that  goddess  comes  to  be 

travail  is  at  least  not  very  difficult.  '  Ven-  mentioned  by  Theocritus  (vi.  40)  :  rwra 

ter '  is  nsed  by  the  Uiw-writers  to  signifV  «yjkp  k  ypaia  fic  KoTvrrapls  i^€9iSa^t¥.  The 

the  child  in  the  womb,  or  a  woman  with  festivai  was  never    introdnced  into  the 

child.    ("  De  Ventre  in  Poesessionem  Mit-  Italian  States,  and  was  unknown  at  Bome 

tendo,"  Dig.  87,  tit  9)    Qnintilian  also  except  to  the  leamed.    The  rites  of  this 

(Dedam.  177) :  **  Illa  igitur  prior  damna-  goddess,  like  other  works  of  darkness,  pro- 

vit  ventrem  suum :  victurus  antem  Mt  ille  ftased  secrecy,  as  Juvenal  says  (ii.  91) : — 

si  ego  adulteram  non  ocddissem/'  Tacitus  „  ^alia  secreta  coluerunt  orgia  taeda 
uses 'utems'  for  the  child  aft^birth  (Ann.       Cecropiam  soUt  Baptoe  hi^re  Cotytto." 
i.  69 ;  XV.  23).    The  name  '  Psctumeius '  *^  . 

appears  as  '  Partumdus '  iu  some  MSS.,  On  the  oonnexion  of  the  title  Baptae  with 

which  BentleycaUs^malaenotaecodices."  the  worship  of  Cotytto,  the  reader  may 

Fea  qnotes  many  more,  and  defends  the  consult  Buttmann's  MythoL  vol.  ii.  art. 

reading  strongly.     Laml>inu8  adopts  it,  19, '  Ueber  die  Kotyttia  und  die  Baptae.' 
Tumebus,  Torrentius,  Dader,  and  others        58.  St  Eeqailini  ponUfe»  veti^efiet]  She 

[and  Bitter],  Asoensius  too,  much  earlier  charges  him  with  thrustmg  himself  upon 
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Velociusve  miseuisse  toxieum  ? 

Sed  tardiora  fata  te  votis  manent : 

Ingrata  misero  vita  ducenda  est  in  hoc 

Novis  ut  usque  suppetas  laboribus. 

Optat  quieibem  Pelopis  infidi  pater^  65 

Egens  benignae  Tantalus  semper  dapis^ 

the  orgies  as  if  he  were  the  priest  who  alone  and  Bentley.    *  Infidos '  and  *  infidi '  both 

of  men  might  attend  them.    As  to  the  haye  support  trom  the   MSS.    But  tho 

GampusEsquilinnSyWherethewitcheBheld  latter  has  the  best,  according  to  Torren- 

their  midnight  meetings,  see  Ep.  v.  100,  tius,  Bentley,  and  Orelli.    Fea'8  references 

and  S.  i.  8.  8.    [Ritter  infers  fix>m  com-  I  cannot  foUow,  but  he  reads  '  infidus.' 

paring  this  passage  and  Sat.  i.  8  that  this  The  old  editions  haye  'infidus,'  and  I  know 

epode  was  written  after  the  satire;  but  of  none  but  Torrentius'  that  has  <infidi' 

this  Lb  no  just  condusion.]  till  Bentle/s.    As  father  and  son  each 

60.  Qiudproderat  ditcuse]  *  What  good  eamed  the  epithet,  it  is  not  easy  to  judge 

then  did  I  get  by  spending  money  upon  in  this  confiict  of  authority  to  which  of 

the  old  Pelignian  witches  (i.  e.  to  teach  me  them  it  should  be  given.    The  poets  of  the 

my  craft),  and  mingling  for  thee  a  more  Augustan  age,  in  relating  the  punishment 

quick  and  potent  draught  ?     But,  though  of  Tantalus,  refer  only  to  that  legend  ac- 

it  be  quick  and  potent,  yet  the  death  that  cording  to  which,  standing  in  the  midst  of 

awaits  thee  shall  be  alower   than  thou  water,  with  fruit-trees  over  his  head  ('be- 

wouldest  haye  it.'    There  is  another  read-  nigna  daps '),  he  is  not  able  to  reach  either. 

ing,  'Quid  proderit '  and '  Si  tardiora,'  snp-  The  other  story,  followed  by  Pindar  and 

ported  by  good  MSS.,  and  the  first  of  the  the  Greek  poets,  of  a  great  stone  suspended 

two  by  the  authority  of  Porphyrion,  who  over  his  head  and  ever  threatening  to  fall 

says  the  sense  is  uncertain ;  but  he  inclines  on  him,  the  Roman  poels  do  not  aUude  to. 

to  render  it  thiis: '  Whafc  will  it  profit  thee  But  Cicero  does,  and  only  to  that  (de  Fin. 

to  have  paid  the  witches  for  antidotes  more  i.  18;  Tusc.  Disp.  iv.  16).    In  the  Barberini 

quick  andpowerful  than  my  charms?  But,'  Palace  at  Bome  there  is  a  rilievo  contain- 

&e,    He  had  the  reading  '  sed.'    I  am  not  ing  a  very  striking  group  of  the  three  suf- 

aware  that '  proderat '  appears  in  any  edi-  ferers,  Ixion,  Sisyphus,  and  Tantalns,  in 

tion  before  Bentley^s ;  but  it  has  good  MS.  which  the  Ust  is  represented  with  a  stream 

authority,  and  if  the  witch  be  speaking  of  of  water  pouring  from  his  hands,  which 

herself  the  imperfect  is  preferable  with  are  joined  and  raised  to  his  mouth.    The 

'sed.'    Fea  retains 'proderit' and 'si,' and  ezpression  of  pain    and  disappointment 

makes  '  votis '  the  witch's  prayers.   '  What  approaching  to  despair  is  admirably  repre- 

will  it  profit  me  . . . .  if  a  death  awaits  sented,  to  judge  by  the  eng^ving  given  by 

thee  slowerthan  I  would  have  it?'    For  Spence.    In  the  same  g^up  Sisyphus  is 

that  sense  we  should  have '  maneant.'  The  represented  as  carrying  a  huge  stone  on 

old  editions,  Ven.  and  Ascensius',  follow  his  shoulders  up  a  steep  mountain,  which 

the  Scholiast  in  reading  '  sed.'    Lambinus  seems  to  agree  with   Ovid's  expression : 

and  the  e<UtoT8  of  his  day  have  '  si.'    I  "  Aeoliden  saxum  grave  Sisyphon  urget " 

prefer  the  reading  and  interpretation  I  (Met.  xiii.  26).    There  is  however  but  one 

have  given,  which  is  that  of  Bentley  and  story  about  Sisyphus'  punishment,  which 

Orelli,  and  now  of  Dillenbr.,  who  has  been  Horace  refers  to  (C.  iL  14. 20)  as  a  'long^s 

converted.    [Keller  has  '  proderit.']    '  In  labor.'    Nor  Lb  he  inconsistent  in  respect 

hoc,' '  for  this  pnrpose.'  to  Prometheus,  whom  in  C.  ii.  13.  37, 18. 

64.  UMboribua]  The  MSS.  vary  between  35,  he  plaoes  in  Tartarus.    The  story,  as 

'laboribus'  and  'doloribus.'    Theformer  related  prophetically  l^  Hcrmes  in  Aes- 

is  the  stronger  word  of  the  two,  and  was  ohylus'  play  (P.  V.  lOlo  sqq.),  is,  that  the 

probably  the  reading  of  the  Scholiasts,  Scythian  rock  on  which  Prometheus  was 

one  of  whom  (Cruq.)  explains  '  suppetas '  first  bound  bv  Hephaestus  was    struck 

"sttfficiasad  novos  dolores  et  labores  per-  down,  with  him  upon  it,  by  Zeus  into 

ferendos  et  poenas."     '  Labores '  is  tiie  Hades,  and  that  he  was  brought  thence 

word  elsewhere  used  for  the  punishment  of  afber  a  long  time  (jioKpbv  fi^icof  ^irrcXcv- 

Tantalus  (C.  ii.  13.  38),  and  I  think  it  has  n^<ras  xp^yov)  to  undergo  upon  earth  the 

been  properly  restored  to  thetext.   Ascen-  punishment  awarded  to  Tityos  in  hell,  of 

nus  has  it,  but  none  I  believe  between  him  having  his  liver  devoured  by  an  eagle. 
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Optat  Prometheus  obligatns  aliti^ 

Optat  supremo  eoUoeare  Sisyphus 

In  monte  saxum ;  sed  vetant  leges  Jovis. 

Yoles  modo  altis  desilire  turribus^  70 

M odo  ense  peetus  Norico  recludere, 

Frustraque  vincla  gutturi  nectes  tuo 

Fastidiosa  tristis  aegrimonia. 

Vectabor  humeris  tunc  ego  inimicis  eques, 

Meaeque  terra  cedet  insolentiae.  75 

An  quae  movere  cereas  imagines^ 

Ut  ipse  nosti  curiosus,  et  polo 

Deripere  lunam  vocibus  possim  meis, 

Possim  crematos  excitare  mortuos 

Desiderique  temperare  pocula^  80 

Plorem  artis  in  te  nil  agentis  exitus  ? 

72.  gutturi  nectes  tuo']  Authority  seems  And  Hypsipyle  says  of  Medea  (Ovid.  He- 

in  fiavoar  of  *  innectes.'    But  nevertheless  poid.  vi.  91) : — 

Orelli  edits  'nectes*  with   Bentley,  who  ^,^         ^.     «       .  .1 

savs  Hopftoe.  if  he  hfld  written  MnSecW  "I>evovet.    ahsentes    simnlacraque    oerea 


says  Horace,  if  he  had  written  '  innectes,' 
would  have  said  'vinclis'   and  'guttur.' 


figit. 


GTTTVBiNKCTES  might  casily,  as  Orelii  Etmiserumtenuesinjecuruiigetacus." 

says^heread /gutturiinnectes;'hut  heis  73.  Beripere-]    The   variations  of  the 

not  sure  which  Horace  wrote,  and  is  n^  mSS.  in  the  last  Unes  arc  numerous.  There 

much  mclined  to  desert  his  hest  MSS.  B  i^  ^g  „^^^1  'diripere'  for  'deripere,'  of 

and  the  Zunch.    DiUenbr.  has  '  innectes.'  ^hi^h  the  latter  done  can  be  admitted; 

Tlie    steel  of   Noncum    (Cannthia    and  ^^^  « possum' for  '  possim.'    Most  of  the 

Styna)  18  mentioned  C.  1. 16.  9.  MSS.,  and  aU  the   old  editions  of  the 

.  74.  Ftfc/a*or  Atiwcm]   Shc  threatens  thirteenth  centui^,  have  the  subjunctive, 

IZ  ™  "  *l^L!?v  ^i  !"  ^^"''"Pv^-*"'^  ^*>ic^  "  "gl»t-    r  Shall  I,  who  have  the 

« o^r..»      «           ,.,      ^          ^  ^      -._  power  (*quae  possim'),  or  though  I  hi 

the  power,  &c.,  bewail  the  results  of  an  1 

^    „.     ,  -^       ,,       .          ..,.,.  ineffectual  towards  thee ? "1  'Poculum' » 

Orelh  adopts  :   « novis  ausis,  insohtis  ac  the  reading  of  some  MSS.  of  weight,  and 

novis  viribus,  quibus  ulciscar  et  depnmam  ^f  aU  the  editions  I  have  seen,  tiU  Bentley 

^"JRf*-                                 .     n    m       .  introduced  'pocula.*    [KeUer  has  'pocu- 

76.  movere  cereas  tmas^tnee]    To  give  i^^..^     i  g^e^no  partiic^lar  reason  fo^re- 

hfe  to  waxen  images  made  to  repr^nt  An  f^^^^  gither ;  one  reason  which  weigW 

abscnt  youth,  and  mspired  with  the  tim-  withlome,  though  I  see  no  foroe  in  it,  is 

S^"?^  Z  ^^  f"""'  ^^  '^*^''^*^  ^^h  i5  ««»o^ed  by  theleading  'exitus'  for  'exi- 

Lj'nn  J  U!?l  *°  f^^S^^^^Tt  "^*^':?^"^  tum,'  which  waB  supp^  to  jiugle  with 

(Menote),andthewitchinTheocntus(ii.  .poculum.»    The  plSalVexiti' appea« 

28)  melts  a  waxen  image,  and  says :  i^upg  three  &me  MSS.,  and  iTSe 

As  rovToy   rhy   Kophp    iyit    erby    9ainoyi  reading,  among  others,  of  Torrentins,  who 

Tcdcao,  has    'habentis'    for  'agentia.'    'NnUnm 

&s  rdKotd^  6v*  Hpwros  &  M6yBtos  a^Ua  habentis  ezitum'  is  Lambinus'  reading; 

A4k^is,  *  Nil  habentis  exitum '  tiiat  of  the  Vene- 

..  1,'^u  \T' :i  u  -  •    «i.  i.  j  •     !.•      •  vi.1.  *""!  (1483).    *NU  valentis  exitom'  is  that 

which  Virgil  has  imitat«d  m  his  eighth  ^  q^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.  ,^  ^^.  ^ 

i!*ciogue  cv.  81} :—  ^j^^  ^^^  g^^  ^^  ^firich  and  othera. 

"  LimuB  ut  liic  durescit,  et  haec  ut  cera  [Ritter  has  'exitum.']    This  u  a  oommon 

Uquestiit  expression  in  Horace,  and  it  appears  to 

Uno  eodemque  igni,  sic  nostro  Daphnis  me  the  most  suitable  reading  here,  with  at 

amoro."  leaat  as  good  antiiority  as  any  otfaer. 
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SATIRE  I. 

The  professed  purposo  of  tbis  Satire,  or  that  with  wbich  Horace  seems  to  have  begnn, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  firet  two  lines.  Discontent  with  the  oondition  that  Provi- 
dence  has  assigned  them ;  disappointment  with  the  position  many  years*  laboar  and 
perhaps  dishonesty  have  gained  them ;  envy  of  their  neighboura'  circnmBtances,  even  if 
they  are  worse  than  their  own ;  dissatisfaction  in  sbort  with  what  they  have  and  are,  and 
craving  for  something  they  have  not  and  are  not, — these  are  features  common  to  the 
great  majority  of  roen.  For  this  vice  of  discontent  the  Greeks  had  the  comprehensive 
name  fitfu^tfioipla.  It  affords  a  wide  field  for  satire,  and  could  only  be  tonched  lightly, 
or  in  one  or  two  of  its  many  parts,  in  the  compass  of  one  short  poem.  It  will  be  seen 
that  after  propounding  tbe  whole  subject  in  the  shape  of  a  question  to  Maecenas, 
Horace  confines  himself  to  one  solution  of  it,  and  that,  it  must  be  adnutted,  not  the 
most  comprehensive  (see  notes  on  w.  28, 106).  Nor  has  he  managed  the  connexion 
between  his  question  and  the  only  answer  he  gives  it  with  very  great  skill.  Avarice  is 
the  only  reason  he  assigns  for  the  universal  disease,  and  any  one  wUl  see  that  hereby 
he  leaves  many  untouched  who  are  as  culpably  restless  as  tbe  avaricious,  but  not  in 
their  sordid  way.  However,  when  he  is  upon  this  subject  he  writes,  as  be  ahnost 
always  does,  with  elegance  and  truth,  and  this  is  among  the  most  popuUir  of  Horace'8 
Satires. 
The  chronologists  extract  a  date  ftom  the  veraes  114^  116 : 

*'  Ut,  quum  carceribus  missos  rapit  ungula  cnrms, 
Instat  equis  auriga  suos  vincentibus,  —'' 

which  are  a  little  like  the  last  three  verses  in  the  first  Qeorg^c  of  Viigil : 

«  Ut  cum  caroeribus  sese  efihdere  quadrigae, 
Addnnt  in  spatiay  et  frastra  retinacnla  tendens 
Fertur  equis  auriga,  neque  aadit  currus  habenas.'' 

These  verses  Horace  is  said  to  have  imitated ;  and  as  this  Georgic  is  supposed  by  some 
writera  to  have  been  pablished  A.U.0. 719,  the  Satire  could  not  have  been  written  before 
that  year.  But  even  if  719  be  correctly  assigned  as  the  date  of  tbe  first  Georgic,  which 
there  are  no  sufficient  aiguments  to  prove,  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  tfae  above 
▼erses  are  imitated  by  both  poets  from  some  common  orig^al,  as  Orelli  soggests.  The 
likenesB  is  not  great. 

The  Satire  is  put  fint  in  the  order  of  this  book,  not  as  an  introduction  as  «ome  say 
(of  which  it  bewB  no  rigns),  but  becanse  it  is  addressed  to  MaeoeQas. 

Y   2 
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ARGUMENT. 

Maecenas,  why  is  it  that  no  man  is  content  with  his  own  lot,  bnt  every  one  envies  his 
neighbonr  ?  The  weary  soldier  envies  the  trader ;  the  trader  on  the  stormy  deep 
envics  the  soldier ;  the  jnrisconsnlt,  impatient  of  his  early  dient,  envies  the  oonntiy- 
man,  who  dragged  np  to  town  by  a  law  snit  envies  the  inhabitants  of  the  towu. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  instances.  Well,  snppoee  some  god  were  to  offer  them  their 
wish,  and  bid  them  change  pUu»8, — ^they  would  refiise  it !  What  hinders  the  wrath 
of  heaven  from  visiting  thesc  marmnrers,  and  the  ears  of  Jove  being  closed  against 
them  for  ever  ?  But  to  be  serious  (thongh  tmth  may  be  told  in  jest),  the  toiliug 
ploughman,  the  cheating  host,  the  soldier,  the  venturous  trader,  pretend  their  only 
object  is  to  secure  a  provision  for  old  age,  like  the  ant  provident  of  the  future.  But 
she  retires  whcn  the  winter  comes,  and  enjoys  her  store;  while  winter  and  snmmer,  fire, 
sword,  and  waves  obstruct  not  your  pursuit  of  wealth.  What  is  the  use  of  treasure 
which  you  hide  like  a  coward  in  the  ground  ?  "  O,  but  if  you  take  from  it  you  will 
soon  reduce  it  to  nothing."  Be  it  so ;  but  if  you  do  not,  what  charm  has  the  pile  of 
ooin  ?  If  you  thresh  thousands  of  bushels  of  com,  yon  cannot  eat  more  than  I  can.  The 
slave  that  carries  the  bread  eats  no  more  than  he  who  carries  none.  Live  within  the 
bounds  of  nature,  and  a  hundred  acres  are  as  good  as  a  thousand.  "  But  it  is  so 
pleasant  to  take  what  you  want  from  a  huge  heap ! "  Nay,  I  do  not  see  why  my 
baskets  are  not  as  good  as  your  bams,  if  I  can  take  as  much  from  my  store  as  you 
firom  yours.  You  might  as  well  prefer  to  draw  a  cup  of  water  trom  the  swollen 
Aufidus  rather  than  trom  the  little  stream  by  your  side ;  but  so  you  may  find  that  yonr 
life  is  the  penalty  of  your  greedinees,  while  another  gets  his  water  clear,  and  keeps 
hislife  fi*om  drowning.  But  most  men  think  they  never  can  have  enough.  The  more 
you  have,  say  they,  the  more  you  will  be  thought  of.  Now  what  is  to  be  done  with 
a  man  of  this  sort  ?  Tou  can  only  leave  him  in  the  misexy  he  prefers;  as  the  miser 
at  Athens,  when  the  people  hissed  him,  said,  "  Never  mind ;  I  look  at  my  money- 
box  when  I  get  home,  and  applaud  myself."  Tantalus  catches  at  the  retreating 
waters— why  smile  ?  Change  the  name,  and  the  story  belongs  to  you.  Bven  thus 
you  gloat  over  your  money  as  you  would  gaze  at  a  lovely  picture,  but  you  dare  not 
use  it.  What  u  the  use  of  money  ?  To  buy  the  neoessaries  of  life.  To  lie  awake 
and  tremble  for  thieves,  i^  this  your  happiness  ?  Save  me  from  such  hapinness  I 
*'  But  if  you  are  rich  you  have  anxious  firiends  to  nurse  you  in  sickness."  Nay,  you 
have  not  one.  Tour  wife  and  children,  your  neighbours,  and  all  the  town  detest  you. 
How  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  Tou  prcfer  your  money  to  them.  Snppose  you  were 
to  bestow  a  little  pains  in  keeping  the  affections  of  your  kindred — a  blesnng  naturo 
has  given  you  at  no  cost  of  yours— would  it  be  all  lost  labour  ?  In  short,  cease  your 
getting  :  having  more  than  enoagh,  ei^oy  what  you  have  got,  and  remember  the  fiite 
of  Ummidius  the  miser.  "  Well,  but  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  am  I  to  be  a  spend- 
thrifb  like  some  we  know  ?  '*  Nay,  this  is  only  to  bring  oppoeite  cztremes  into  com- 
parison :  aU  things  have  their  limits,  on  either  side  of  which  right  cannot  stand. 
So  I  go  back  to  what  I  began  with — that  greedy  men  are  always  dissatisfied  and 
envy  others;  and  instead  of  comparing  themselves  with  those  who  are  poorer,  are 
always  hastening  to  overtake  some  one  ahead  of  them,  Itke  the  driver  in  the  chariot 
race ;  so  that  few  retire  from  life  as  satisfied  guests  from  a  banquet,  acknowledging 
with  thankfiilncss  the  bleesings  thcy  have  ei\]oyed.  But  enongh,  or  you  will  say  I 
have  ransacked  Crispinus'  desk. 
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Qni  fit^  Maecenas^  ut  nemo  quam  sibi  sortem 

Seu  ratio  dederit  seu  fors  objecerit^  illa 

Contentus  vivat^  laudet  diversa  sequentes  ? 

"  O  fortunati  mercatores  I'^  gravis  annis 

Miles  ait  multo  jam  fractus  membra  labore.  5 

Contra  mercator^  navem  jactantibus  Austris : 

"  Militia  est  potior.     Quid  enim^  concurritur :  horae 

1.  quam  sibi  aorlem]  See  nofce  on  C.  eqaally  ooinmon  in  tfae  same  sense.  That 
i.  9. 14,  as  to  'sors'  and  'fon.'  Theee  two  Aogastas'  soldien  got  their  discbarge  be- 
are  opposed  as  effect  and  caose,  the  condi-  fore  they  were  fifty  is  nothing  to  the  pnr- 
tion  and  that  which  produces  it.  *  Fors '  pose.  A  hard-worked  soldier  would  fed 
and  'ratio'  are  opposed  as  accident  and  the  advance  of  age  sooner  than  a  man  of 
design, — that  which  a  man  cannot  help,  peace  and  ease.  Horace»  in  his  own  cam- 
and  that  which  he  carves  out  for  himself.  paigning,  had  heard  many  a  veteran  no 
[Clc.  ad  Att.  xiv.  18.  3.]  donbt  grumbling  at  his  condition ;  and  if 

2.  iUa]  Fea  quotes  several  MSS.  which  he  wrote  'aunis,'  he  meant  age,  not  servioe. 
bave  *ulia'  for  <illa,'and  he  adopts  that  Lucan  puts  such  comphiints  into  the  lipe  of 
reading  as  'elegantius  et  plenius  vulgato/  Caesars  soldiers  (v.  273  sqq.) : 

quoting  Cicero  in  Verr.  Act.  iL  6,  c.  8 :  .. ^^^      jg  quaeritur  armis  ? 

«Neque  ego  ullam  m  pirtem  d«puto.'         Q^jd  ,atis  est,  si   RoiAa  parum?  jam 
where  he  says  *  ullam'  is  for  « alterutram.'        ^  respice  canos 

ilifjr^t^^ii* -^'  ^f  ?K  ''V  ^^':        Invalidasque  manus,  et  inanes  ceme  U- 
pates  the  f5act.    *  Illa  *  is  better  than  '  ulla  certos 

in  ^  way,  particularly,  as  OreUi  says,        Usus  ab^t  vitae :  beUis  consumpsimus 
as  refemng  to  '  quam.'  aevum." 

3.  laudei]  *Laudare'  is  *  felicem  prae- 

dicare,' /ioicaf^f^cii^.     It  is  repeated  below,  'Armis'   is  a  conjectural  reading  which 

V.  9,  and  in  v.  109,  where  it  occurs  in  some  editors  have  adopted,  and  Heindorf 

oombination  with,  and  as  equivalent  to,  says  it  is  spedous  (schmeichelnd),  but  it  is 

'probare/  Heindorf  quotes  Suius  (i.  895) :  not  general  enough  to  be  admitted,  and 

"  Felix  heu !  nemorum  et  vitae  laudandus  the    MSS.  are    unanimously  against  it. 

opacae;"  (iv.  260)   "laudabat  leti  juve-  [«Fractus  membra:'  see  C.  i.  2.  81  n.] 

nem."    So  Cicero  (de  Am.  c.  71)   says,  7.  Quid  enimf  conourritur^  I  have  not 

"£x   quo   illorum    beata    mors  videtur,  inserted  the  usual  note  of  mterrogation 

horum  vita  laudabilis."  after  'enim.'    *Quid'  and  'quid  enim'  are 

—  laudetdiver8aaequente9]T)aL\9\M\m&fLy  each  used  as  introductOTy  to  something 

ezpressed  for  'sed  quisque  laudet,'  as  Hein-  that  illustrates,  or  explains,  or  accounto 

dorf  remarks.    The  irregularity  is  almost  for  what  has  just  been  said.    They  intro- 

imperceptible ;  the  absence  of  a  nominative  duoe  an  example,  or  thev  carry  on  an 

is  so  little  felt  in  such  a  position  that  any  argument,  or  something  of  that  sort.    It 

language  wiU  aUow  of  ito  omission.    See  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  that  conventional 

Plato)  Rep.  ii.  p.  866  b)  :  r&¥  y€  KaAwv  sense  may  have  become  connected  with  the 

of'8cIf  JKc^ir  BIkoios  &AA*  iirh  iivap9plas —  word  '  quid,' but  to  ezplain  it  by  an  eUipse, 

^iyu  rh  &8ixc<K  itdwarwy  ainh  dpay,     In  as  "  quid  est  enim  quod  oontreidici  queat  ? 

the  transition  irom  negative  to  positive  nonne  concurritur  ?"  (Heindorf,)  and  so  to 

statements,  the  positive  element  which  is  point  the  words  as  to  indicate  that  mean- 

oontained  in  the  fbrmer  is  often  carried  on  mg,  even  if  that  ezplanation  were  oorrect, 

in  the  mind  so  as  to  affect  the  latter,  as  in  which  I  doubt,  is  no  more  desirable  than 

those  sentenoes  which  are  ooupled  by  '  nec'  to  break  up  any  other  sentence  and  redace 

and 'et,' otfrc  and  Tc.  it  to  its  poesibfe  elements.    Anylangnage 

4.  gravis  annie]   I  see  no  reason  for  would  be  spoUt  by  such  a  process.    (See 

adopting,  with  OrelU,  Jahn's  limitation,  C.  ii.  18.  23  n.)     What  Orelli  says,  that  in 

"Signiflcat  poeta  non  annos  vitae  sed  an-  Cicero  the  formula  'qaid  enim'  is  always 

noe  miUtiae."    VirgU  says  (Aen.  ix.  246)  :  foUowed  by  another  qnestion,  only  shows 

"  Hic  annis  grans  atque  animi  maturus  how  Uttle  necessity  tnere  is  for  intermpt- 

Aletes."    '  Gravis'-  is  one  of  the  common-  ing  tho  sentenoe  as  he  does,  by  an  inter- 

est  words  appUed  to  old  age,  and  fiap{ts  is  rogation  after  those  words.   Fea'8  reading, 
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Momento  cita  mors  venit  aut  victoria  laeta/^ 

Agricolam  laudat  jurig  legumque  peritus^ 

Sub  galli  cantum  consultor  ubi  ostia  pulsat.  10 

Hle  datis  vadibus  qui  rure  extractus  in  urbem  est 


'qaid  niP'  which  was  snggested  to  Lam-  de  omni  denicpie  aat  officio,  ant  negotio, 

biniu  by  a  friend  of  his,  and  which  he  referretnr."    The  same  he  says  was  the 

liked,  bnt  snppoeed  it  to  want  anthority,  practice  of  P.  Crassua,  Ti.  Comncanins, 

which  has  liince  been  snpplied  by  fonr  of  and   Scipio,  all  Pontiftoea  Maximi,  who 

Fea'8  MSS.,  is  as  bad  as  posrible.    Acron  gfave  their  advice  on  the  Jub  Pontiflcinm 

haa  the  ibllowing  note  "  qnid  enira :  qnare  and  matters  not  only  of  law,  bnt  of  pri- 

non :  et  est  comicam,"  from  which  it  is  yate  interest,  on  aU  qnestions  of  duly  life 

inferred  his  reading  was  '  qnidni  ?*    Whe-  and  religion.    At  the  time  Horace  ¥rrote, 

ther  that  be  ao  or  not,  the  reading  is  a  bad  the  Jus  respondendi,  whatever  it  meant 

one.  (Puchta,  i.  659.  Ist  ed.  Inst.,  and  art. 

8.  Momenio  cUa  mort  ffenW]  *  Horae  *  Jurisconsnltus,'  Dict.  Ant.),  was  not  esta- 
momento'  is  a  oommon  phrase  in  Livy  and  blished,  and  the  nnmber  of  thoee  who  gaTe 
other  writers.  Horaoe  has '  pnncto  mobilis  legal  advioe  was  probably  large,  bnt  thej 
horae'  (Epp.  ii.  2. 172).  Pnnctnm'  is  per-  were  always  distinct  from  the  professors 
haps  a  little  more  predse  than  'momen-  and  teachers,  and  'advocati,'  and  others, 
tum,'  which  signiftes  the  progress  of  time,  who  were  paid  for  their  servioes,  and  fVom 
though  couventionally  its  smailest  division.  'oratores,'  though  the  'consultus'  some- 
Fliny  draws  a  distinction  between  them  times  was  an  '  orator '  or  '  patronus,'  which 
(Panegy.  c.  &6.  2):  "quod  momentum,  is  included  in  the  word  'agere,'  used  by 
quod  immo  temporis  punctum  aut  beneficio  Cicero  above.  If  we  are  to  believe  this 
sterile  aut  vacuum  laude  ?"  Lambinus,  on  statement  of  Horace,  and  another  to  the 
the  authority  of  four  of  his  MSS.,  but  same  effect  (Epp.  ii.  1. 108), 

agaiust  aU  the  best,  reads  '  momento  aut  „  r^^^^  ^^^  ^^  f^^  ^  ^„^^„3  ,^,„^ 

cita;    and  Bentley  foUows  him,  saying,      Manedomovigilare,cUentipromerejura," 
that  without  the  disjunctive  particle  the  o        *  *-  *    ~» 

readingis  "ominosumplaneetmfaustum."  and  that  of  Cicero  (pro  Muren.  c.  9), 

Heindorf  puts  in  the  particle,  but  I  think  "  Vigilas  tu  (that  is,  Servius  Sulpicius)  de 

it  is  better  omitted.    It  gives  too  much  nocte  nt  tuis  consultoribus  respondeas; 

precision  to  the  sentenoe,  considering  the  iUe  (that  is,  a  general)  ut  eo  quo  intendit 

position  of  the  speaker,  as  Beisig  observes.  cum  exercitu  perveniat ;  te  gallomm,  iUum 

9.  jMrit  leffwnque  periius']  "  Jura  dabat  buccinarum  cantus  exsuscitat," — we  must 
legesqne  viris  "  (Aen.  i.  607).  **  Haec  noe  snppose  that  these  learned  persons,  who 
jnris,  l^^m,  urbium  sodetate  devinxit "  gave  their  '  responsa '  gratuitously,  sacri- 
(Cic.  de  N.  D.  ii.  c  59).  On  the  distinc-  fioed  their  own  convenience  to  the  anxiety 
tion  between  *  leges'  and  'jus'  see  Dict.  of  their  clients,  and  received  them  at  a 
Ant.,  article  <Jus,'  and  Mr.  Long^s  £x-  very  early  hour  in  the  moming.  On 
cursus  on  Edicta  Magistratnum  (Cic.  in  *laudat'  see  v.  3  n.  P^tib  gaUi  cantum:' 
Verr.  i.  177,  2nd  ed.).  Cioero  (de  Or.  i.  'about  cock-crow.'  See  Epod.  ii.  44  n.] 
48)  thus  deiines  a  jurisoonsultus :  "Sin  11.  datie  vadibue]  The  term  'vades 
autem  quaereretur  quisnam  jurisoonsultns  dare,'  or  more  exactly  '  promittere,'  is  ex- 
vere  nominaretur,  eum  dioerem  qui  legum  plained  dearly  in  Mr.  Long'8  note  on  Cic. 
et  consuetudinis  ejus  qua  privati  in  dvi-  m  Verr.  Act.  ii.  8.  15.  '  Vades '  were 
tate  uterentur,  et  ad  respondendum  et  ad  sureties  provided  by  the  defendant»  to  se- 
agendum  et  ad  cavendum  peritus  essot;  cure  his  appearanoe  before  the  pFaetor  at  a 
et  ex  eo  genere  Sex.  Adium,  M'ManUium,  time  agreed  upon  between  the  plaintifT  and 
P.  Mudum  nominarem."  L.  Crassus  (de  himsdf.  If  he  did  not  appear,  he  ibifeited 
Or.  UL  38)  says  that  he  had  seen  M'Mani>  the  amount  of  the  '  vadimouium '  or  agree- 
lius  "  transverso  ambulantem  foro,  quod  ment,  and  hb  '  vades '  were  liable  to  pAy  it 
erat  insig^e  eum  qui  id  faceret  faoerc  civi-  if  he  did  not.  (See  S.  i.  9.  36  n.)  The 
bus  omnibus  consUii  sui  copiam;  ad  quoe  person  here  represented  therefore  is  the 
olim  et  ita  ambnlantes  et  in  solio  sedentes  defendant  in  an  action  going  up  rductantly 
domi  sic  adibatur,  non  solum  ut  de  jure  to  Rome,  to  appear  berore  the  Praetor  ac- 
dviU  ad  eos,  veram  etiam  de  flUa  coUo-  cording  to  his  agreement.  '  Dle '  is  as  if 
canda,  de  fbndo  emendo,  de  ogro  oolendo,  the  man  were  before  ns. 
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Solos  felices  viventes  clamat  in  urbe. 

Cetera  de  genere  hoc^  adeo  sunt  multa^  loquacem 

Delassare  valent  Fabium.     Ne  te  morer^  audi 

Quo  rem  deducam.     Si  quis  Deus^  ^^  En  ego/'  dicat^  15 

'^  Jam  faciam  quod  vultis :  eris  tu^  qui  modo  miles^ 

Mercator;  tu^  consultus  modo^  rusticus :  hinc  vos^ 

Yos  hinc  mutatis  discedite  partibus :  Eia  I 

Quid  statis  V^  nolint.     Atqui  licet  esse  beatis. 

Quid  causae  est  merito  quin  illis  Jupiter  ambas  20 

Iratus  buccas  inflet^  neque  se  fore  posthac 

Tam  facilem  dicat  votis  ut  praebeat  aurem  ? 

Fraeterea  ne  sic^  ut  qui  jocularia^  ridens 

Percurram  (quamquam  ridentem  dicere  verum 

Quid  vetat  ?  ut  pueris  olim  dant  crustula  blandi  25 

Doctores  elementa  velint  ut  discere  prima) ; 

Sed  tamen  amoto  quaeramus  seria  ludo. 

Dle  gravem  duro  terram  qui  vertit  aratro^ 

[18.  Cetera  de  genere  hoc]  This  expres-  '  En  ego '  does  not  belong  to  '  fincian)/  bat 

rion,  sayg  Kitter,  sbows  that  Horaoe  was  is  absolate :   '  Here  am  l*     *  Eia '  is  an 

fresh  from  the  reading  of  Lacretins ;  and  exdamation  of  haate, '  Away !'    '  Nolint»' 

it  is  a  fair  snggestion.    Ritter  refen  to  'they  would  not'  (oIk  ^BiKoup  &y)»  is  the 

Lacretins  iv.  460,  742,  and  other  pas-  apodoais  to  *  si  qnis  Deas  dicat.'    Compare 

sages.]  S.  ii.  7.  24 :  '*  Si  quis  ad  illa  dens  subito  te 

14.  Delaeaare  vcdenf\  Thoogh  'delasso'  agat,  usqoe  recuses."  A  small  nnmber  of 
does  not  oocnr  elsewhere,  there  is  no  reason  MSS.  and  editions  have  'nolunt,'  which  is 
to  sospect  the  word  or  to  alter  it.    The  in-  clearly  wrong. 

tenrive  force  of  'de'   is  well  added  to  21.  IraUu  huccaa  inflef]   An  obvious 

'lasso.'     It  oorresponds  to  Kard,  which  has  but  not  veir  revereutial  rcpreBcntation  of 

the  same  force.    By  making  'adeo  sunt  pasuon.    Ueindorf  quotes  Dem.  de  F.  L. 

multa'  parenthetical,  the  construction  is  p.  442:   8«^  r^f  ityopas  iropc^crai  Botfid- 

plain.     Acron  says  that  Fabius  was  a  Bo-  rtop  KadtU  Aj^t  r&p  a^vp&v,  iaa  fialyttp 

man  'eqaes'  of  Narbo,  who  wrote  some  nv$6K\tt,  rits  yvdBovs  ^va&v. 

books  on  the  Stoic  philosophy ;  that  he  27.  8ed  tamen  amoto]  *  Sed/  '  sed  ta- 

was  of  Pompeius'  party,  and  that  he  ofben  men/  <  venmtamen'  are  often  used,  and 

dispnted  with  Horace,  whence  he  calls  especially  by  Cicero,  not  to  express  oppo- 

him  *loqaax;'  which  looks  very  like  an  sition  but  after  a  porenthesb  or  digresrion, 

invention  derived  from   the  text.     Por-  as  here  and  0.  iv.  4.  22.     See  for  another 

phyrion  and  Cruquius'  Commentator  both  instance,  Cic.  in  Verr.  (ii.  8.  2) :  "  Atque 

tell  the  same  story,  and  the  former  gives  ego  hoc  plus  oneris  habeo  quam  qui  ceteros 

him  the  oognomen  Maximus.    Supposing  accusarunt,  sionusestidappellandumquod 

him  to  be  the  Fabius  we  meet  with  below  cum  laetitia  feras  et  voluptate,  veruntamen 

(2.  184)»  we  leam  nothing  more  of  him  ego  hoc  amplius  suscepi  quam  ceteri." 

from  that  passage.    One  of  the  Scholiasts  28.  lUe  ffratfem]  The  cause  of  that  dis- 

(Comm.  Cruq.)  there  calla  him  a  'juiis-  content  which  was  spoken  of  at  the  beg^- 

consoltus,' — ^probably  invented,  Estre  says,  ning  is  here  traced  to  the  love  of  mone^, 

from  the  word  ' judice,'  though  no  two  each  man  thinking  that  his  neighbour  is 

words  coold  be  much  more  different  in  g^tting  it  faster  than  he  is,  and  wishing 

meaning,— and  adds  that  he  was  detected  therefore  to  change  phioes  with  him.    But 

in  adultery.    [*  Valere '  with  an  inflnitive  Horace  does  not  mean  that  to  be  the  only 

is  asnal  in  Horace,  S.  i.  9.  39,  &c.]  solution  of  thc  universal  discontent.    That 

15.  8i  qnie  Deue]  This  is  not  a  Roroan  would  be  absurd,  and  one  at  least  of  his 
way  of  speaking,  but  Greek,  ci  HalfAuv  ns.  own  examples  would  contradict  his  theory. 
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Perfidus  hic  cauj^o^  miles^  nautaeque  per  omne 

Audaces  mare  qui  currunt^  hac  mente  laborem  30 

Sese  ferre^  senes  ut  in  otia  tuta  recedant, 

Aiunt^  quum  sibi  sint  congesta  cibaria :  sicut 

Parvula^  nam  exemplo  est^  magni  formica  laboris 

Ore  trahit  quodcunque  potest  atque  addit  acervo^ 

Quem  struit  haud  ignara  ac  non  incauta  fiituri.  35 

Quae^  simul  inversum  contristat  Aquarius  annum^ 

Non  usquam  prorepit  et  illis  utitur  ante 

Quaesitis  sapiens  \  quum  te  neque  fervidus  aestus 

Demoveat  lucro,  neque  hiems^  ignis,  mare^  ferrum, 

the  jurisoonsaltiis,  who  did  not  parsue  his  Horaoe  means ;  but  the  ant  is  torpid  in 

laboriouB  vocation  for  pay.    He  therefore  the  winter,  and  lays  up  no  store  m  her 

Bhifbs  or ,  limits  his  ground  a  litUe,  and  house  for  that  season,  though  no  error  is 

dwells  upon  that  which  he  supposes  to  be  more  common  than  to  suppose  that  she 

the  most  prevalent  cause  of  aiscontent;  does.    These  animalsworkhardduringthe 

and  with  his  ground  he  changes  his  ex-  warmer  months  of  the  year,  but  the  food 

amples.    There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to  they    gather    is    consumed    before    the 

suspect  the  reading  'perfidus  hic  caupo/  winter.    <Quae'  is  opposed  to  'quum  te:' 

which  has  caused  the  critics  a  vast  deal  of  *  now  she.'     '  Inversum  annnm '  is  com- 

trouble  ever  nnce  Markland  flrst  saggested  pounded  of  the  two  notions  '  inversum 

that  it  was  wrong.    Orelli  has  quoted  nine  caelum '  and  '  mntatum  annum.'    The  snn 

diff'erent  conjectural  reading^  not  one  of  enters  Aquarius  in  the  middle  of  January. 

which  seems  to  me  to  have  any  merit.    Fea  Virgfil  uses  the  word  *  contristat'  (Georg. 

has  found  in  a  few  MSS.  the  word  '  campo'  iii.  279) :  "  unde  nigerrimus  Auster  Nafi- 

for  *  canpo/  but  that  is  not  surprising.  citur,  et  pluvio  contristat  frigore  caelnm." 

There  are  no  other  variations  in  the  MSS.  The  MSS.  are  divided  between  *  sapiens' 

or  Scholiasts»  and  this  gives  no  sense  at  all.  and  '  patiens.'    The  SchoUasts  too  are  di- 

<Nauta'  and  'mercator'  here  are  the  same  vided.     Acron  had  'patiens,'  and  inter- 

person,  the  trader  navigating  his  own  ship.  preted  it  '  contenta/  while  Porphyrion'8 

(C.  i.  28.  23,  and  Intr.)    'Perfidus  caupo'  reading,  and  that  of  Cmquins'  Commen- 

appears  again  in  '  cauponibus  atque  malig-  tator,  was  '  sapiens.'    The  editions  before 

nis '  (S.  i.  5. 4).    '  Per  omne  Audaccs  mare  Lambinns  I  believe,  with  scarcely  any  ex- 

qui  currunt'   is  rcpeated  from  C.  i.  3.  9  ceptions,    have    'patiens.'      He  restored 

sqq.     ['  Caupones  et  stabularios  eos  acci-  *  sapiens/  which  Cruquius  found  in  all  his 

pirous  qui  cauponam  vel  stabulum  eiGerccnt  MSS.,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  right 

institoresve  (their  agents)  eorum.'     The  word.      It  suits  the  context,  and  oorre- 

'caupo'  isan  innkeeper;  the  *stabularius'  sponds  to  what  Horace  says  elsewhere  (C. 

is  a  'stable-keeper'  *qui  permittit  jumeuta  iv.  9.  45) : — 

apud  eum  stabulari.'    Their  liabUities  to  "deomm 

iu*^  7!^.  ^^  "'**"  ^'T*  ""/"*""f^  Mnneribns  sapienter  nti." 

their  beasts  to  tbem  wcre  denned  by  rulea  '^ 

of  law,  which  are  the  origin  of  our  rules.  The  question  at  issueis  not  one  of  patience, 

Dig.  4.  tit.  9.1  but  of  prudence  in  the  pursnit  and  the  nse 

32.  ciharia\  This  word,  which  ift  gene-  of  wealth,  both  of  which,  according  to  the 

rally  nsed  for  the  rations  of  soldiers  or  vnlgar  error,  the  ant  is  fiimous  for.   She  is 

slaves,  is  used  here  ironically  for  the  hum-  one  of  the  "  four  things  which  are  little 

blest  provision  that  can  be  made  for  the  upon  the  earth,  but  tiiiey  are  exceeding 

latter  years  of  life,  as  if  that  was  all  that  wise" — the  ants,  the  conies,  the  locust^ 

these  men  set  before  their  minds.  and  the  spiders.    (Prov.  xxx.  24  sqq.) 

85.  haud  ignara  ac  non  incautajktturi]  39.  ignis,  m€ire,ferrum']  This  is  a  mere 

Bxperience  tellsherthat  timeswillchange,  proverbial  way  of  speaking,  common  to 

and  instinct  teaches  her  to  provide  against  all  languages.    No  obstacles  are  too  great 

that  chango ;  she  knows  what  is  coming,  for  a  man  who  has  a  selfish  puipose  to 

aod  provides  accordingly.    This  is  what  serve,  if  he  has  set  his  heart  upon  it« 
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Nil  obstet  tibi  dom  ne  sit  te  ditior  alter.  40 

Quid  juvat  immensum  te  argenti  pondus  et  auri 

Furtim  defossa  timidum  deponere  terra  ? 

^'  Quod  si  comminuas  vilem  redigatur  ad  assem/' 

At  ni  id  fit  quid  habet  pulchri  constructus  acervus  ? 

Milia  frumenti  tua  triverit  area  centum^  45 

Non  tuus  hoc  capiet  venter  plus  ac  meus :  ut  si 

Reticulum  panis  venales  inter  onusto 

Forte  vehas  humero^  nihilo  plus  accipias  quam 

Qui  nil  portarit.     Yel  dic  quid  referat  intra 

The  Beoond  penon  is  xused  to  nve  force  to  "  Hic  ego,  Flnris  hoc  mihi  eemper  eriB." 

the  hiDgaage.    The  aelf-deoeiTer  is  con-  See  the  passage  of  Cicero  qaoted  on  v.  27. 

£ronted  with  Ynn  own  iUnstration.  LamhinoB  says,  incorrecUj,  that  'hoc'  is 

42.  IStrHm]  Orelli  says  that  'fiirtim'  to  be  taken  8c<ffrtic»f ,  'bysomuch,'  "verbi 
helongs  only  to '  defoasa  f  bnt  <  defoesa  de-  gratia,  pUo  et  similibas."  '  Plus  ac '  oc- 
ponere  terra '  cannot  be  taken  too  dosely  cars  again  S.  i.  6. 180,  "  victoram  suavius 
together,  as  Dillenbr.  justly  remarks.  ac  si."    8.  i.  10.  34,  "  non  ligna  feras  in- 

43.  Quod  n  eomminuag']  The  miser  is  sanias  ac  si."  S.  i.  10.  59,  "  Moliius  ac  si 
suppoeed  to  interrupt,  and  say,  **  but  if  quis."  S.  ii.  3.  270,  "  Kihilo  plus  expUoet 
you  were  to  take  from  it,  it  would  soon  ac  si  Insanire  paret."  Cicero  likewise  uses 
dwindle  to  a  paltry  '  as.'"  Bentley  and  'ac'  with  the  oomparative  (Ad  Att.  xiu. 
some  others  put  a  comma  after  'quod,'  2),  "Diutius  abfuturus  ac  veUem."  See 
and  make  the  same  person  speak  the  whole.  Key^s  L.  G.  §  1439.  '  Plus  quam'  occurs 
Though  '  quod '  is  aJways  the  neuter  of  the  immediately  below.  The  scene  that  foUows 
reUtive,  whether  it  be  translated  '  that,'  is  that  of  a  rich  man'8  household  pre- 
*  because,'  or  '  but,'  here  it  is  "  used  to  con-  ceding  him  to  the  country,  a  pack  of  slaves 
nect  a  new  sentence  with  what  precedes "  (venales),  some  carrying  provisions  and 
(Eey's  L.  G.  1454  «},  and  is  not  connected  particularly  town-made  bread  in  netted 
with  '  pondus '  as  its  anteoedent.  [1  think  bags  (reticula),  and  others  with  different 
it  is :  but  the  explauation  is  rightr)  burthens,  and  some  with  none  at  aU.    The 

45.  MiUafrumetUi]  '  Modiorum'  must  man  who  carried  the  bread  would  not  get 

be  BuppUed.    Asto  'millia,'  'miUe,'  see  S.  any  more  of  it  on  that  account  when  the 

u.  3. 197  n.    On  '  area,'  see  C.  i.  1. 18  n.  rations  were  given   out>  but  all  would 

'  Triverit>' '  suppose  that  it  threshes.'    On  share  alike.     ['  Venales '  may  mean  a  gang 

this  concessive  use  of  the  subjunctive,  see  of  shives  for  Bale :  Kruger.] 

Eey'8  L.  0. 1227  b.    The  practice  of  put-  49.  quid  referat — \>ivefd\\    This  is  a 

tinganote  of  interrogation  in  such  sen-  very  natural  constructiou.  'Befert'i8'rem 

tenoes  as  this  is  bad.    The  older  editions  fert '  (Kcy's  L.  G.  910),  and  the  construc- 

generaUy  have  it.    See  Cic  in  Verr.  Act.  tion  '  mea,' '  tua,'  &c.,  '  refert,'  u  uo  more, 

ii.  3.  2 :  "  Furem   aliquem   aut  rapacem  as  Frofessor  Eey  shows,  than  a  corruption 

accusaris :  vitanda  tibi  semper  erit  omnis  of  '  meam,'  '  tuam,'  &c.,  '  rem  fert.'    So 

avaritiae  suspicio,"  &c.,  with  Long^s  note  '  magni  refert '  is  '  rem  magni  fert,'  '  it 

and  Heindorrs  on  this  passage.    SimUar  brings  with  it  a  matter  of  great  price '  and 

constructions  are  S.  10.  64 :  "  Fuerit  Lu-  '  refert  viventi '  signifies  '  it  brings  some- 

eiUus  inquam  Comis  et  urbanus;    fuerit  thing  that  ooncems  him  who  Uves,'  tliat 

Umatior — sed  iUe,"  Ac.    S.  3.  15 :   "  De-  is,  it  affects  him,  and  '  quid  refert '  is 

des  oentena  dedisses : — quinque  diebus  nU  '  wherein  does  it  affect  him  P'  The  bounds 

erat  in  locuUs."    Epp.  i.  1.  87 :  "  Lectus  of  nature  can  only  be  explained  rehitively. 

genialis  in  aula  est;    NU  ait  esse  prius,  Artificial  wants  are  natural  wants  in  some 

melius  nU  ooeUbe  vita."    Epp.  i.  6.  29 :  conditions  of  life,  but  this  seoond  nature 

"Vis  recte  vivere:   quisnon?"    v.  31,  also  has  its  Umits,  which  there  are  few  that 

"  virtutem  verba  putas  ut  lucum  Ugna :  do  not  transgress  who  can.    The  man  who 

cave  ne  portus  oocupet  alter."    Horace  can  live  upon  the  produce  of  a  hundred 

uses  the  ablative  'hoc '  for  '  propter  hanc  acres  might  Uve  upon  fifty  and  stiU  satisfy 

rem'  in  other  phices.   S.  i.  3.  93 :  "  Minus  the  wants  of  natiure,  though  in  some  oon- 

hoc  jucundus  aniicus  Sit  milii?"    9.  7,  ditions  of  Bociety,  in  which  thewantsof 
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Naturae  fineB  viyenti  jugera  centom  an  50 

Mille  aret  ?     '*  At  snave  est  ex  ma^o  toUere  acervo/' 

Dum  ex  parvo  nobis  tantundem  Iiaurire  relinquas^ 

Cur  tua  plus  laudes  cumeris  granaria  nostris  ? 

Ut  tibi  si  sit  opus  liquidi  non  amplius  uma^ 

Yel  cjatho^  et  dicas^  ^^  Magno  de  flumine  malim  55 

Quam  ex  hoc  fonticulo  tantundem  sumere/'     Eo  fit 

Plenior  ut  si  quos  delectet  copia  justo 

Cum  ripa  simul  ayulsos  ferat  Aufidus  acer. 

At  qui  tantuli  eget  quanto  est  opus  is  neque  limo 

Turbatam  haurit  aquam  neque  vitam  amittit  in  undis.        60 

At  bona  pars  hominum  decepta  cupidine  falso^ 

nature  beoome  oonirised  with  the  wants  of  wonld  have  done  it  if  I  oould,  bnt  the  time 

feshion,  he  wonld  flnd  it  hard  to  do  so ;  is  past.'    Heindorf  defends  *  malim/    The 

andthe&ultliesin  a  greatdegree»  thoagh  'violens  Aufldus'  (C.  iii.  80.  10)  repre- 

not  entirely,  with  the  Bocial  laws  or  habits  sents  the  copious  stream,  beeause  it  is 

whieh  create  that  difficultj.     The   case  Horaoe^spurpoee  torepresent  a  riverrapid 

suppofied  is  that  of  a  man  who  professes  to  as  weU  as  broad.    Swinbume  ('  Travels  in 

wish  to  live  reasonably,  and  has  n>eater  the  two  Sidlies,'  voL  L  p.  165)  says  of  this 

wealth  than  a  reasonable  mode  of  life  re-  river,  which  he  visited  in  the  summer  of 

quires.    What  value,  Horace  asks,  has  the  1778,  "  there  was  but  little  water  in  it,  and 

surpluB  for  the  owner  ?    The  answer  ^-  that  whitish  and  muddy ;  but  from  the 

troduoed  as  usual  by  'at')  sounds  irra-  widenese  of  its  bed,  the  sandbanks  and  but- 

tional,  and  even  extravagan^  but  it  is  the  tresses  erected  to  break  the  force  of  the 

only   solution   of   avarico   in  its  simple  stream,  it  is  pUun  that  it  still  answers  to 

form.  Horace's  epithets  of  flerce,  roaring,  and 

[60.  oewtum  an  miUe]  This  isone  of  the  violent."  See  C.  iv.  14.  26  n.    [Orelll  and 

forms  of  expressing  an  altemative,  which  Bitter  have  '  mallem.'    Ritter  has  the  fol- 

is  expressed  at  length  by  <  utrum  an/  and  lowing  note:  'mallem'  si  fieri  posset :  at  fieri' 

'  ne  an.'3  nunc  non  potest,  quippe  ad  fonticulnm  est, 

68.  oumeris]  Acron  exphiins 'cumerae'  ut   ostendunt  verba  'ex  hoc    fonticulo,' 

as  hurge  basketo  of  wicker-work  or  earthen-  non  in  fluminis  ripa.    Becte  igitur  se  habet 

wareve88el8likea'dolium,'inwhichfarm6r8  "mallem"  non  <'malim."    He  seems  to 

kept  their  wheat.   He  sa^^s  that '  cumerae'  suppose  that  the  river  is  almost  dry,  and  is 

were  also  vessels  of  smtdler  capacity  con-  then  called  a  *  fonticulus '  and  opposed  to 

taining  flve  or  six  'modii,'  called  in  the  a  river  which  is  'magnum'  or  ftill.    This 

Sabine  language  '  trimodiae.'  is  ingenious,  but  perhaps  not  the  tme 

64.  Uquidi']  This  word  is  used  for  'aqua'  explanation.] 

by  Oviu  (Met.  v.  464):    ''Cum  liquido  69.  tawtuU  eget  quanto  ett  opus]  From 

mixta  perfundit  diva  polenta."  The  '  urna,'  some  unknown  MS8.  which  Lambinus  says 

one  of  the  Boman  liqnid  measures,  con-  have  '  quantum,'  Bentley  adopts  that  read- 

tained  half  an  '  amphora,'  or  twenty-four  ing.    AU  the  editions  before  him  and  all 

*  sextarii.'    The  '  cyathus '  contained  one-  other  MSS.  have  'quanto.'  The  nominative 

twelfth  of  a  '  sextarius.   (C.  iii.  19. 14  n.).  'quantum'  is  admissible,  as  Bentley  has 

[<  Non  amplius  :'  *  a  pitcher  of  water,  not  shown  (see  also  Key's  L.  Gr.  §  999  note^, 

more.'    This  form  occurs  in  Caosar :  B.  G.  and  if  the  weight  and  existence  of  Lambi- 

i.  41,  'milium  amphus  quinquaginta  cir-  nus's  MSS.  were  morecertiun,  therewould 

cuito.'    '  Amplius '  in  such  cases  is  inde-  be  somethinff  in  Bentley^s  argument  (the 

pendent  of  the  grammatical  constmction.]  oommon  one)  that  the  copyisto  were  more 

66.  malim]    All    the  editions    before  likely  to  change  '  quantum '  into  *quanto' 

Bentley  had  '  mallem,'  which  he  changed  than,  viee  versa,  the  ablative  into  the  no- 

to  *maUm,'  not  without  MS.  authonty.  minative. 

Fca,  Cunningharo,  Sanadon,  Meineke»  and  61.  bona  pars]  "  Bona  pars :   miyor " 

others  have  the  present.    <  Malim '  simply  (Acron).    '*  Bona  nunc  pro  magna  dictum, 

means   *  I  would  rather ;'    *  mallem,'  *  I  ut  saepe.  Ennius  et  alii  veteres  "  (Porph.). 
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'^Nil  satis  est/'  inquit;  '^qnia  tanti  qTiantum  habeas  qib" 

Quid  facias  illi  ?     Jnbeas  miserum  esse^  libenter 

Quatenus  id  faeit ;  ut  quidam  memoratur  Athenis 

Sordidus  ac  dives^  populi  contemnere  voces  65 

Sie  solitus :  ^'  Popidus  me  sibilat ;  at  mihi  plaudo 

Ipse  domi  simul  ac  nummos  contemplor  in  arca/' 

Tantalus  a  labris  sitiens  Aigientia  captat 

Flumina  ....  Quid  rides  ?  mutato  nomine  de  te 

Fabula  narratur :  congestis  undique  saccis  70 

Indormis  inhians  et  tamquam  parcere  sacris 

Cogeris  aut  pictis  tamquam  gaudere  tabellis. 

Nescis  quo  valeat  nummus  ?  quem  praebeat  usum  ? 

Panis  ematur^  olus^  vini  sextarius^  adde 

Quis  humana  sibi  doleat  natura  negatis.  75 

See  Terenoe  (Ean.  i.  2.  48)  :   "Nam  hic  conBtrnotion    'Qdd    fadas  illiP'    'what 

qnoque  bonam  magnamque  partem  ad  te  wouldyoudowithsnchamanPMscommon; 

attulit."     A.  P.  297  :    **  Bona  pars  non  and  the  ablativo  is  also  nsed  in  the  same 

nngneii  ponere  cnrat."    On  'cupido/  see  aense.] 

C.  ii.  16. 16  n.  69.  Quid  rides^  The  miser  is  snppoeed 

62.  tanti  quantum  hahecu  sis']  This  ap-  to  kugh  at  Horaoe^s  trite  illustration  and 
pears  to  have  been  a  proverb.  Lambinus  the  solemn  way  it  is  announoed ;  perhaps, 
quotes  Flutarch  (ircp2  iptkoTrKovrlat,  c.  7)  Orelli  says,  in  imitation  of  some  poet  of 
ravraydpitrru^twapiuyovfftKaiSi^dffKovfft'  the  day,  bnt  I  think  more  likely  trom 
K^piatjff  KoJt  ^cfSov  Kot  rotrovrov  y6fiti§  hisownhead.  [WieUnd  in  his  translation 
cavrhy  i^ioy  5ffoy  tuf  IxF^*  J<UK>b9  (Lect.  of  the  Satires  explains  '  Quid  rides/  thus. 
Ven.  p.  3jB3)  has  restored  the  \ast  words  The  covetous  man  smiles  when  Horace 
thns  as  taken  from  some  comic  poet : —  solemnly  beg^ns  to  talk  of  silly  stories 

lc4pBaiytj  <pe(tov,  koI  rwrodrov  y  HJiioy        which  nobody  at  that  time  believed.    See 
v<J/iife  frcarrhy 5crov  hy  txv^-        CScerp,  Pro  Cluentio,  c.  61,  Juvenal,  Sat 

Jacobs  also  refers  to  Seneca  (Ep.  115. 14),  ""  ^^\.  ^"^^^^  SlS^f  '^'  ^"^  ^^% 

"Ubiquetanti   quisque  quantSm   habuS  ffP^*^*'?  f^o  f  W  i.^SJ^T'' ''^ 

fnit,"  which  is  talen  from  a  tragic  poet  of  ^^^^  °^*^^  '^  ^ln^-^^T^^A 

Gi^ce.  Twoveit^sofLucUiuslre^oted  ^2^^"^^' ^^^' .^^l  (^l.  ^.  57)  and 

by  the  Scholiast    on    Juvenal,   iii.  143  otherpoetsgiveadifferent  one,thatasto^^^ 

(«  Quantum  quisque  sua  nummorom  ser.-at    ^^  ^"f^  ^u^^}^^  ""^ZJ^l^  *>T^  * 

L  arca  Tantnm  hLbet  et  fidei ") :-  f^  ^  ^tT^«^ -.  ^o^^^'^ 

, .  .  .    '  ,      Orest.  V.  6 ;  Lucretius,  lu.  993  sq.    See 

"Aumm  atque  ambitio  specimen  virtutis  aian  Epod.  xviL  66  n. 

ubique  est;  71,  tamqvam  parcere  sacrie]  This  ap- 

Tantum  (quantum  ?)  habeas  tantum  ipse  pears  to  have  been  a  proverbial  expression. 

sies  tantique  habearis."  Compare  Isocrates  (Panath.  c.  66) :    r&y 

63.  ilU]  'Such  a  man  as  this;'  but  f».ky  yitp  *EX\rfyi9«»y  r.6\twy  othws  abrots 
Bentley,  taking  it  to  refer  to  '  pars,'  reads  kw^x^ffOai  (r^6Zpa  Moyfi4yoy  ^y  &<nrtp 
*  mlKram '  on  his  own  conjecture.  Orelli  rots  €i<r€fi4in  r&y  iy  rots  UpoTs  &«^a«cci- 
quotes  one  MS.  in  its  favour:  *  Quatenus '  fi^yw»  See  also  S.  ii.  3.  109  sq. :  *'  Ne- 
signifies  '  since,'  not  '  qnamdiu,'  as  Acron  sdua  uti  Compositis  metnensque  velut 
tays  and  others  fbllowing  him.    See  C.  iii.  contingere  sacrum  ?" 

24.  30.    The  story  that  foUows  may  have        [73.  Bitter  writes  this  line  without  the 

been  picked  up  by  Horace  at  Athens  or  in-  (?),  and  perhaps  he  does  right.] 
vented  by  him.    Acron  says  it  refers  to        74.  sextariue]  See  v.  64  n.     A  'sez* 

Timon,  who  hating  man  retired  to  his  tarius '  of  wine  would  be  qnite  onough  for 

money-bags  for  oonsolation,  which  is  non-  one  temperate  man'8  consumption  in  a  day. 

aense;  bnt  Lambinus  haa  repeated  it.  [The  [Ritter  writes  *  holus.'] 
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An  vigilare  metu  exanimem^  noctesque  diesque 

Formidare  malos  fures,  ineendia^  servos 

Ne  te  compilent  fugientes,  hoc  juvat  ?     Horum 

Semper  ego  optarim  pauperrimus  esse  bonorum. 

"  At  si  condoluit  tentatum  frigore  corpus,  8o 

Aut  alius  casus  lecto  te  adfixit^  habes  qui 

Adsideat,  fomenta  paret^  medicum  roget  ut  te 

Suscitet  ac  gnatis  reddat  carisque  propinquis/' 

Non  uxor  salvum  te  vult^  non  filius ;  omnes 

Vicini  oderunt^  noti,  pueri  atque  puellae.  85 

Miraris^  quum  tu  argento  post  omnia  ponas, 

Si  nemo  praestet  quem  non  merearis  amorem  ? 

An  si  cog^atos^  nullo  natura  labore 

Quos  tibi  dat^  retinere  velis  servareque  amicos^ 

Infelix  operam  perdas^  ut  si  quis  asellum  90 

In  Campo  doceat  parentem  currere  frenis  ? 

[78.  eompilent']  See  ▼.  121.    *  Compi-  Seneca  (Ep.  67)  :  "  Ago  gratuui  senectati 

lare'  means  <torob.'  ABoonius,  commonly  qaod  me  lectmo  affizitj"  and  Cicero  (in 

called  PBendo-AflconiuB,  ezplains  the  word  Verr.  Act.  ii.  5.  7) :  "  Pater  grandis  nata 

thos,  p.  167  (Cic.Verr.  ii.  1. 13):  'Pilos  per-  jam  din  lecto  tenebatur." 
vellerit,  sic  fraudaverit  furto  ut  ne  pilos        85.  pueri  eUquepuellae']  This  proverbial 

quidem  in  corpore  spoliatis  reliquerit.']  sort  of  expression  occurs  S.  ii.  8. 180. 

79.  pauperrimus — honorum]  C.  iii.  80.  [86.  argewto  poti]  There  seems  no  ex- 
11,  "  Pauper  aquae  Daunus."  S.  ii.  8.  142,  planation  of  this  except  that  *  argento ' 
"  Pauper  Opimius  argenti  positi  intus  et  depends  on  the  preposition '  post.'  Ritter 
auii."  *  Tentatum '  in  the  next  line  is  a  quotes  a  similar  use  of '  ante '  from  Cicero 
word  used  in  connexion  with  diseases.  (De  Off.  iii.  18) :    '  malitia — ^mala  boais 

80.  At  si  condoUUt]  This  may  be  an  ponit  ante.'] 

argument  urged  by  theavaricious  man:  88.  An  ai  cognatoa]  'But  say,  if  yoa 

'  if  you  have  money  you  will  have  anxious  would  retainandkeep  tne  affection  of  those 

friends  to  nurse  you  in  sickness.'     Orelli  relations  whom  nature  g^ves  you  without 

puts  a  (?)  afler  *  propinquis,'  and  supposes  any  trouble  of  your  own,  would  vou  lose 

the  meaning  to  be,  *  if  you  are  sick  will  any  your  bibour,  like  the  luckless  fool  that  tries 

one  nurse  you  and  pray  for  your  recovery  ?  to  tum  an  ass  into  a  racer  ?'  'NuUo  labore' 

Not  one.'    But  *  at '  seems  to  be  the  in-  cannot  go  with  '  retinere,'  as  Dacier  and 

troduction  ofa  reply,  which  use  it  sooften  others  take  it.    The.position  of  the  words 

serves.    [Ritter  also  says  that  80 — 88  are  forbids  it,  and  '  operam  perdas '  wonld  have 

to  be  assig^ed  to  the  poet ;  and  then  the  no  meauing.    '  Sine  labore  tuo '  is  Por- 

sense  may  be,  *  Well,  you  will  say,'  &c. ;  phyrion's  exphmation,  and  '  g^tuitos '  is 

and  the  answer  will  be  '  Non  uxor,'  &c.  Acron's,  though  he  notices  the  other.    '  At- 

But  Ritter  also  puts  a  (?)  after  *propin-  si'  is  the  reading  of  the  Scholiasts,  of  the 

quis.']  old  editions,  aad  most  MSS.    *Acsi'i8in 

81.  leeto  te  adflxit]  The  old  editions  others,  and  Heindorf  adopts  it.  Various 
nearly  all  have  this  reading.  Most  MSS.,  other  readingsliave  been  proposed,  bat  *at' 
and  among  them  thoee  of  the  Beme,  have  or '  an  'are  the  best.  Orelli  (2nd  ed.)  adopts 
'afflixit,'  which  Lambinus  and  Cruquius  *an'  on  the  authority  of  his  two  oldest 
adopt,  and  the  former  deckres  the  correct-  MSS.  With  either  the  sentence  should  be 
ness  of  that  reading  is  not  to  be  doubted.  pointed  interrogatively.  [Orelli,  drd  ed. 
He  adopts  the  same  in  S.  ii.  2.  79.  He  '  At  si . . .  frenis.']  Training  an  ass  to  run 
takes  it  to  have  the  same  raeaning  here  as  in  the  Campus  among  the  horses  (C.  i.  8.  5 ; 
there, '  iUidere.'  But  it  is  not  suitable  in  iii.  12.  7)  was  perhaps  a  proverbial  way  of 
either  place.    Bentley  has  aptly  quoted  expressing  loetlabour. 
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Denique  sit  finis  quaerendi^  quumque  habeas  plus 

Pauperiem  metuas  minus  et  finire  laborem 

Incipias^  parto  quod  avebas^  ne  facias  quod 

XJmmidius  quidam^  non  longa  est  fabula,  dives  95 

XJt  metiretur  nummos ;  ita  sordidus  ut  se 

Non  unquam  servo  melius  vestiret ;  adusque 

Supremum  tempus^  ne  se  penuria  victus 

Opprimeret  metuebat.     At  hunc  liberta  securi 

Divisit  medium^  fortissima  Tyndaridarum.  ^  loo 

^*  Quid  mi  igitur  suades  ?  ut  vivam  Maenius  aut  sic 

92.  quumque  haheca  phui]  ThU  is  the  101.  ut  vivam  Maenius]  The  constnic- 

rcading  of  aU  the  MSS.  Some  editors  have  tion  is  the  same  as  "discinctus  aut  perdam 

adopted  'qnoque'    ou  the  conjecture  of  nepos"  (Epod.  i.  84  n.):    Maenius   and 

Muretus.    '  The  more  you  have  you  may  Nomentanus  appear  to  liave  been  squan- 

fear  poverty  less/  would  be  an  encourage-  derers  of  money  and  good  livers,  aocording 

ment  to  hoarding  instead  of  a  dissuasion.  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  this  passage, 

What  Horacesaysis, 'Sinceyouhavemore  which    the    Scholiasts    mistaking    mako 

than  others,  you  should  fear  poverty  less.'  Maenius  a  sordid  fellow  and  Komentanus 

['  Denique/  *  to  conclude/  'kurz  und  gut/  a  prodigal.    They  are  united  again  in  S.  i. 

or  '  ut  brevi  praeddam/  as  Ritter  says.]  8. 11 ;  ii.  1.  22,  where  the  former  appears 

95.    XJmmidius    quidam']    The    orfcho-  under  the  name  Pantolabus,  one  who  lays 

graphy  of  this  name  (for  which  the  coined  his  hands  on  any  thing  lie  can  get.    He 

name  Nummidius  has  been  substituted  by  spent    his    money  and    tumed   parasite. 

some  to  suit  the  occasion,  and  Fufidius  by  This  is  in  accordance  with  what  the  Scho- 
others,  from  the  next  satire,  v.  12)  is  de-  '  liasts  Acron  and  Comm.  Cruq.  affirm  on 

cided  by  Bentley  firom  inscriptions  ai)d  a  Epp.  i.  15.  26 : — 

pa8sagefromVarro(deReRust.iii.3.9),  «  Maenius  ut  rebus  matemis  a^ue  pa- 

where  one  of  tnis  name  is  mentioned,  who  temis 

Bentley  thinks  may  be  Horace'B  Ummidius.  p^rtiter  absumptis." 

He  also  says  that  a  man  so  nch  must  have  '^ 

been  very  celebrated,  and  would  not  have  But  on  S.  i.  8.  11  they  tell  a  different 

been  spoken  of  as  '  a  certain  Ummidius ;'  storv,  and  say  that  the  real  name  of  Pan- 

and  for  this  and  other  reasons  he  changes  tolabus  was  Mallius,  to  which  Acron  and 

'quidam'  into  'qui  tam'  on  his  owncon-  Porphyrion  add  Yema,  whether  as  a  de- 

jecture.    The  end  of  this  worthy.was  that  scription   or    a    cognomen   is  unoertain. 

he  was  murdered  by   one  of  liis  freed-  Cbmm»  Cmq.  for  •Vema*  has  'Scurra.' 

women  (his  mistress  probably),  who  Horaoe  It  has  been  proposed  accordingly  to  change 

says  was  as  stout-hearted  as  Clytemnestra,  Maenius  into  Mallius  in  the  above  Epistle. 

thelHntvestofher  family.  'Tyndaridaram'  (Heusdius,  Studia  Crit.  in  C.  Lucilium, 

is  masculine  *.  '  Tyndaridum'  would  be  the  p.  230.)    But  we  had  better  admit  some 

feminine  form.     The  sons   of  Tyndarusy  confusion  to  exist  in  the  Scholiasts'  state- 

therefore,  as  weU  as  his  daughters,  must  ments  or  text.    Both  Maenius  and  No- 

be  induded,  as  Lambinus,  Bentlev,  and  mentanus  are  names  used  by  Lucilius  for 

others  observe.    '  Facias '  is  equivalent  to  characters  of  the  saroe  kind,  and  Horaoe 

•Kpdffir^iv,  *  to  &re.'  ['  Dives  ut  metiretur :'  may  have  only  borrowed  the  names  to  re- 

'  so  rich  that  he  measured,  not  counted  his  present  some  living  characters  whom  he 

money.'    This  is  a  common  formula,  both  does  not  choose  to  mention.    Nomentanus 

in  prose  and  verse;  and  Bentley'semenda-  (whom  the  Scholiasts  on  this  passage  caU 

tion  is  very  bad.    See  Epod.  xvi.  81.]  L.  Cassius)  was  the  name  of  one  of  the 

97.  aduaque']  ForceUini  gives  onlv  two  guests  at  Nasidienus'  dinner  (S.  ii.  8.  25), 

other  instances  of  this  word  from  wntines  and  the  Scholiasts  teU  us  a  story  of  the 

of  Horace^s  day.    Virgil  (Aen.  xi.  262),  historian  Sallust  hiring  his  cook  for  an 

**  MeneUius  adusque  columnas  Exsnlat,"  enormous  sum  of  money.    Craquius'  Com- 

and  Horace  himself  (S.  i.  5.  96),  «  adusque  mentator  (on  the  passage  last  quoted)  ssys 

Bari  moenia  piscosi."    It  is  only  an  inver-  he  was  a  '  decumanus,^  one  who  iiirmed 

sionof 'usque  ad,'  'every  step  to.'  the  'decumae,'  and  therefore  an  'eques' 
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Ut  Nomentanus  ?^^     Per^s  pugnantia  secum 

Frontibus  adversis  oomponere :  non  ego  avarum 

Quum  veto  te  fieri  vappam  jubeo  ae  nebulonem. 

Est  inter  Tanain  quiddam  socenmique  Yiselli.  105 

Est  modus  in  rebus^  sunt  certi  denique  fines^ 

Quos  ultra  citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum. 

Illuc  unde  abii  redeo^  nemo  ut  avarus 

Se  probet  ac  potius  laudet  diversa  sequentes^ 

Quodque  aliena  capella  gerat  distentius  uber  i  lo 

Tabescat^  neque  se  majori  pauperiorum 

Turbae  comparet^  hunc  atque  hunc  superare  laboret. 

Sic  festinanti  semper  locrtpletior  obstat^ 

Ut,  quum  carceribus  missos  rapit  ungula  currus, 

(Cic.  in  Yerr.  Act.  ii.  2. 71,  and  8. 6,  Long^s  point  &om  whence  I  have  dig^ressed,  how 

notes).    He  appean  again  S.  ii.  3.  224  that  no  covetoas  man  is  satisfied  with 

sqq.    Seneca  (de  ^t.  be.  c.  11)  compares  himself.'    I  adopt  this  reading  with  some 

one  of  this  name  with  Apicins.    The  Scho-  misgiving.    The  hiatos  is  different  from 

liasts  have  confounded  Maenius  with  him  other  hiatoses  by  which  Orelli  defends  it. 

in  whose  honoor  the  Maenia  oolamna  was  '  Nemo '  appears  (Fea  says)  in  the  Editio 

raised,  C.  Maenius,  the  conqneror  of  the  Princeps  printed  at  Mihin  in  1476.    It  is 

Latins  (Livy  viii.  13).    [Ritter  says  that  in  the  Venetian  cdition  of  1483,  and  some 

'Maenias'  is  not  in  the  MSS.,  and  he  of  Craqoias'  MSS.,  and  some  others  re- 

writes  '  Kaevios/  as  Cruqaias  and  Fea  ferred  to  by  Fea.    The  best  MS.  reading 

do.]  ifl  *  nemon'/  which  woold  imply  that  Ho- 

103.  I\i>iUibu8  (tdverns  componere]  race  had  broken  oat  again,  as  at  the  flrst, 
These  words  go  together,  '  to  bring  fiice  to  "  can  it  be  that  no  covetons  man/'  &c. 
fiMO,  and  compare  or  match.'  Some  take  That  does  not  read  pleasantly.  ["  Vetoa 
'fTontibnsadversis' with 'pagnantia,' but  Blandinios,  qai  in  Sermonibas  omnea 
that  woald  appear  to  mean  that  the  man  codices  superat,  clare  sic  scriptam  habet, 
was  reconcilinff  two  things  at  issne  with  'nemo  nt.'"  Ritter.]  Bat  Lambinos, 
one  another,  which  is  not  Horaoe'8  mean-  Bentley,  Fea,  Heindorf,  and  many  others 
ing.  [Comp.  S.  i.  2.  78,  *  pagnantiaque  have 'nemon';' andHeindorf  arg^e8,from 
istis.']  the  harshness  of  the  transition,  that  the 

104.  vappetm]  "  Vappa  hic  dicitar  per-  Satire  is  au  early  prodaction ; — a  bad 
ditns  et  lazaiioflns,  stoltaB,  insalsas,  qai  arg^ment.  Other  readinffs  there  are^  aa 
nihil  sapit ;  a  vino  corropto  et  evanido  '  nemo  at  sit  avaras '  (which  was  that  of 
qaod  saporem  perdidit.  Nebalones  aatem  the  Scholiasts),  '  qui  nemo  at  avaros;'  bat 
vani  et  leves  ut  nebake;  nam  cam  sine  they  do  not  give  a  clear  meaning.  'Be- 
certo  comnlio  vitam!  degant,  nebolis  sont  deamas,'  or  'redeandam,'  woald  getrid  of 
et  umbris  hominnm  similes."  These  are  the  difiicalty ;  bat  they  have  no  aathority. 
the  dear  definitionB  given  by  Craqaias'  I  do  not  agree  with  Dillenbr.  that  the  fbar 
Commentator.    [See  S.  i.  6.  1d/|  of  the  hiatos  in  this  pUice  which  has  led 

10$.  Tanain — soeerum^  Vtselli]    All  totheaboveoorrections  is^ineptastdmor." 

that  can  be  said  of  these  persons  now  is  I  do  not  like  it  at  all.    Horace  qualifies 

oontained  in  the  words  of  Porphyrion  and  the  general  assertion  he  made  at  uie  out- 

Conun.  Cruq.    The  words  of  the  latter  are  set  by  limiting  his  remark  to  the  avari- 

"  Tanals  spado  fuit»  Maecenatis  libertus ;  cious.    See  note  on  v.  28 ;  and  on  'Uudet' 

at  Visellii  sooer  hemioflus;"  and  Porphy-  see  v.  3. 

rion  adds  that  some  say  that  he  was  a  110.  Quodque  aliena  capella]  Porphy- 

fireedman  of  L.  Munatins  Flancus.    He  rion  calls  this  a  proverbial  aaying,  quoting 

also  says  that  Horace  has  conveyed  un-  Ovid  (A.  A.  i.  -849)  : — 

der    these   names    a  well-known  Qreek  '«Fertiliorsegesest  alienisBemperinagris; 

pTOVOTb.                       ^    ,     ,       -    .,   .  Vidnumque     pecus    mn^us    uber 

105.  nmno  ui  ava/ru$]  '  I  retum  to  that  habet." 
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Instat  equis  auriga  suos  vincentibus^  illum  1 15 

Praeteritum  temnens  extremos  inter  euntem. 

Inde  fit  ut  raro  qui  se  vixisse  beatum 

Dicat^  et  exacto  contentus  tempore  vita 

Cedat  uti  conviva  satur,  reperire  queamus. 

Jam  satis  est.     Ne  me  Crispini  scrinia  lippi  120 

Gompilasse  putes^  verbum  non  amplius  addam. 

114.^  Ut,  quum  eareeribut]   See  Intro-  made  mirth  for  the  rich.    They  were  kept 

duction.  by  the  wealthy  to  amose  them  bb  the  court 

119i  Cedat  uH  conviva  eatur']  These  fools  of  kiter  days.    In  this    character 

are  so  like  the  words  of  Lncretius  (iii.  CrispinuB  appears  in  the  third  Satire  of 

938),  that  perhaps  Horace  remembered  this  book  (v.  189),  where  he  is  the  only 

them : —  attendant  of  the  woold-be  '  rez.'    Crispi- 

"  Cur  non  ut  plenus  vitae  conviva  ro-    ?"»  »PP«^  "^  ^  S.  ii.  7.  45.    That 
QQ^l^  he    may  have  been  called  m  contempt 

Aequo  animoqne  capiB  Meamn.  Btnlte,  ••«Wog»»'  "  "ot  imposBiWe.    That  he 

auietem  ? '  ^*'  actually  a  person  of  that  condition  is 

^  not  likelv.    That  he  wrote  as  a  Stoic  may 

ahK>  LucretiuB  iii.  960.    [There  is  (v.  119)  be  true,  but  it  ia  only  gathered  probably 

a  roading  *  vitae.']  from  this  passage,  riches  being  a  favourite 

120.  Crutpini  ecritUa  Upp*]  Crispinus  topic  with  the  philosophers  of  that  sect. 

serves  as  a  deus  ex  machina,  and  helps  Bentley  cannot  endure  the  reading  of  all 

Horace  to  bring  his  homily  to  an  end.  the  MSS.,  Scholiasts,  and  editions,  'lippi.' 

But  we  know  nothing  about  him.    Tlie  Horaoe  (says  he)  was  himself  afflicted  with 

fertility  of  his  pen,   as  Estr^    observes,  sore  eyes,  and  he  was  not  so  wanting  in 

has  profited  him  nothing.    He  was  more  deoency  as  to  ridicule  another  person  for 

anxiouB  to  write    much  than    to   write  that  defect.    This  argument  against  all 

wcU.      (S.    i.    4.    14).     The    Scholiasts  authority  is  not  worw  discussing.    The 

say    he    was    called     '  aretalogus,'    and  reader  may  refer  to  Cunningham,  Anim. 

that  he  vrrote  verses  on  the  Stoic  doe-  c.  xi.  p.  166.    Persius  has  *  nppus '  twice 

trines.     The    word    '  aretalogus '   occurs  for  the  mental  blindnefls  which,  as  Cru- 

in  Juvenal  (S.  xv.  16 :  **  mendax  aretalo-  quius'  Commentator  says,  is  what  Horaoe 

gUB"),andin  Sueton.  (Octav.  c.  74),  where  means  to    charge   upon   Crispinus.    See 

Casaubon  has  this  note :  "vox  est  Romae  Pers.  (S.  i.  79):   "Hos  pueris  monitus 

nata :   et  ni  fallor  Crispino   iUi   primum  patres  infundere  lippos."    And  6.  v.  77 : 

attribnta  haec  appelhitio."    Suetonius  in-  "  Vappa  et   lippus  et  in  tenui  farragine 

troduces  these  '  aretalogi '  along  with  the  mencUa."     Persius  was  an  imitator  of 

lower  Bort  of  actors,  and  it  appears  that  Horace.    [BenUey  has  '  lippum '  iu  plaoo 

they  were  jesters,  who  affected  to  diBcourse  of '  lippi .'] 
upon  the  Stoic  doctrines  of  virtue^  and 
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SATIRE  II. 

This  Satire  appears  to  have  been  written  on  the  death  of  Tigellias,  a  musician  of 
great  repute,  who,  as  we  leam  from  the  opening  verse  of  the  next  Satire,  had  been  on 
terms  of  familiar  intimacy  with  C.  Jnlius  Caesar.  The  Scholiasts  who  call  him  M. 
Hermogenes  Tigellius  say  that  he  aflerwards  became  a  favourite  with  Cleopatra,  and 
then  again  with  Augustus.  Acron  says  Horace  quarrelled  with  him  because  he  found 
fault  with  the  rhy thm  of  his  verses.  It  is  probable  that  this  Tlgellius  is  miscalled  M. 
Hermogenes,  and  that  this  name  belongs  only  to  another  Tigellius  who  was  also  a  singer 
mentioned  in  S.  8.  of  this  book,  129 ;  4.  72 ;  9. 25 ;  10. 18,  80,  90.  These  persons  had 
never  been  separated  till  Dacier  distinguished  them.  Heindorf  adheres  to  the  old  opinion, 
which  I  think  has  been  satisfkctorily  disposed  of  by  Kirchner  in  his  treatise  "  De  Utro- 
que  Tigellio  "  (Quaest.  Hor.  p.  42  sqq.).  The  Tigellius  of  this  Satire  is  ealled  Sardus, 
a  Sardinian,  in  the  next  (v.  8).  It  appears  irom  the  SchoHasts  that  he  was  attacked 
by  Licinius,  fVom  whom  they  quote  this  verse :  "  Sardi  Tlgelli  putidum  caput  venit." 
He  was  probably  therefore  a  libertinus.  Cicero  had  a  quarrel  with  this  person,  whose 
influence  with  Caesar  was  such  that  it  made  him  rather  anxious,  though  he  afiects  in 
some  of  his  letters  to  hold  the  man  cheap.  Compare  Epp.  ad  Fam.  vii.  24.  Ad  Att. 
ziii.  49,  50,  and  51.  He  too  alludes  to  Licinius'  verse,  and  calls  Tigellius  "  hominem 
pestilentiorem  patria  sua  (the  climate  of  Sardinia  was  counted  very  bad),  eumqueaddlc- 
tum  jam  dudum  Calvi  Licinii  Hipponacteo  praeconio"  (Ad.  Fam.  1.  c).  The  cha- 
racter  of  Tigellius  is  drawn  cleverly  in  the  opening  verses  of  the  next  Satire. 

The  statement  of  the  Scholiasts  on  v.  25  of  this  Satire,  that  some  supposed  (so  Porph. 
and  Comm.  Cruq.  put  it;  Acron  says  at  once  "Maecenatem  tangit")  that,  under  the 
name  Malchinus,  Horace  means  to  satirize  Maecenas,  seems  to  me  unworthy  of  the  least 
credit.  But  it  has  had  warm  defenders,  and  upon  this  assumption  the  date  of  the  Satire 
is  flxed,  both  Eirchner  and  Frauke  placing  it  in  A.T7.C.  714,  in  order  to  allow  suiBcient 
time  between  the  composition  of  the  libel  and  the  introduction  of  Horace  to  his  patron. 
I  wUI  not  trouble  the  reader  by  going  into  the  argument,  except  to  say  that,  if  the  libel 
was  keen  enough  to  offend,  it  is  as  improbable  Horaoe  would  have  published  as  that  he 
would  have  written  it  after  his  introduction  to  Maeoenas;  and  if  (as  appears  to  me)  tbere 
18  nothing  to  offend  in  the  verse,  it  was  as  probably  written  after  as  before  thdr  acquaint- 
iince  began.  But  I  do  not  believe  Maecenas  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  verse  at  alL 
An  early  date  must  be  assig^ed  to  the  Satire,  because  it  certainly  preceded  the  4th,  and 
that  again  was  composed  before  the  lOth  of  this  Book.  Whether  the  coarseness  of  the 
ideas  and  language,  and  the  want  of  artistic  arrangement  and  connexion,  may  not  be 
an  argument  for  an  early  date,  deserves  oonsideration.  (See  Introduction  to  S.  4.)  It 
is  without  exception  the  coarseet  of  all  Horace'8  Satires,  and,  with  reference  to  the  point 
it  professes  to  tum  upon,  the  least  to  the  purpose.  I  can  trace  no  connexion  between 
the  text  which  is  contained  in  v.  24  ("  fools  trying  to  avoid  one  class  of  vices  run  into 
their  opposites")  and  the  lioenlious  lang^age  and  advice  oontained  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  Satire,  which  in  brief  amounts  to  this :  '  do  not  let  a  fUse  ambition  lead  yon  into 
intriguing  with  married  women,  but  make  yourself  happy  with  prostitutes.'  The 
examples  which  appear  to  be  to  the  purpose  are  not  so  in  reality.  Tigellius,  wo'may  be 
sure,  did  not  give  his  money  to  harlots  and  impostors  iu  order  to  avoid  the  character 
of  a  miser;  nor  did  Fufidius  drive  hard  usurious  barguns,  cheat  yonng  men  with  good 
expeetations,  and  deny  and  torment  himself,  in  order  to  avoid  the  charge  of  extrava- 
ganoe.  If  one  mau  wore  his  tunic  down  to  his  ancles,  it  was  because  he  was  slovenly  or 
efleminate ;  if  another  tucked  his  up  so  as  to  expose  his  person,  it  was  becaose  he  waa 
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an  immodest  fellow;  the  man  who  Bmelt  of  perfumes  was  a  coxoomb ;  and  he  who  stunk 
like  a  goat  was  dirty  and  ofiensiTe  by  nature  or  habit,  or  both.  It  was  not  in  either 
case  becanse  the  man  was  trying  to  avoid  the  opposite  extreine.  Each  man  follows  hia 
own  taste  and  propensities,  whether  it  be  in  such  cases  or  in  the  quality  of  his  amours ; 
and  the  instances  in  no  way  bear  ont  the  promise  of  the  tezt.  It  is  difficnlt,  indeed,  to 
see  how  they  grow  ont  of  it  at  all. 

Ambubaiarxjm  coUegia^  pharmacopolae^ 
Mendici^  mimae^  balatrones^  hoc  genns  omne 

1.  Ambttbaiarwn  collegia']  The  reduc-  money,  and  move  on. 

tion  of  Syria  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  2.  Mendici']  This  word  includes  beggars 

province  (A.ir.c.  690),  while  it  opeued  to  of  all  sorts,  of  whom  a  great  variety  ap- 

the  Bomans  the  trade  of  the  East,  was  the  peared  as  religious  mendicants,  priests  for 

means  of  introducing  into  Italy  many  evils  instance  of  Isis  or  of  Cybele  (known  by  tho 

from  the  same  quarter ;  among  others,  the  Greeks  under  the  title  of  fin^poy^p^a!-)  and 

class  of  women  known  by  the  above  name,  Jews,  who  made  gain  of  thcir  law,  invent- 

of  whom  Acron  and  Comm.  Cruq.  say  that  ing  channs  perhaps  from  it,  and  persuad- 

they  were  so  called  in  the  Syrian  lang^age,  ing  the  foolish  to  purchase  phylacteries. 

from  an  instrument  of  music  thcy  played  Juvenal  mentions  this  class  of  beggars  in 

upon :    "  etenim  lingua  eorum  tibia  sive  his  uxth  Satire  (v.  543  sq.) :  "  Areanam 

symphonia  ambubaia  dicitur."    Theso  wo-  Judaea  tremens  mendicat  in  anrem  Inter- 

men,  whose  profession  was  that  of  prosti-  pres  legum  Solymamm."    There  were  also 

tutes,  Horace  speaks  of  jocularly  as  if  they  fortune-tellers  all  over  the  town.    See  C. 

had  formed   themselves  into  colleges  or  i.  11,  Introd.     Street  musicians  were  as 

dubs  snch  as  at  this  time  were  common  in  common  and  as  discordant  at  Rome  as 

Rome,  some  sanctioned  by  law,  others  not.  among  ourselves.      Of  jugglers  likewise 

(See  art.  'CoUegium/  in  Smith'8  Dict.  there  were  swarms,  and  mauy  other  sbrts 

Ant.)  Juvenal  refers  to  these  women  (S.  of  impostors. 

iii.  62) :  —  mimae]  The  regular  actors  at  Rome, 

"  Jam  pridem  Syms  in  Tiberhn  defluxit  «» 5n  Greeoe  were  men;  but  the  danciug  and 

Orontes.  pantomimic  parts  were  snstamed  also  by 

Et    linguam  et   mores  et  cnm   tibicine  women.   Horace  mentions  one  of  this  class 

chordas  named  Arbnscula  fS.  i.  10.  77)»  who  was  a 

Vexit.  et  ad  «rciSn  ju«a8  prStere  puel-  Att..v.  15. 6.  wntten  a.u  o.  700):  «quacn. 

2^  M                     .»           r             MT  nunc  de  Arbuscula.     Valde  placmt.  Ludi 

magnifici  et  grati."    They  were  persons 

— pAomiMo^^a^]  These  were  itinerant  of  loose  character,  as  the  woman  Origo 

dealers  in  nostrums  and  vendors  of  medi-  mentioned  below  (v.  55),  and  the  before- 

cines,  who  were  to  be  seen  in  the  forum  mentionod    Arbuscula,    and  the    woman 

and  all  places  of  public  resort.    They  do  Cytheris,    whom    M.    Antonius    carried 

not   appear  to  have  got  much  custom.  about  with  him  under  the  namo  of  Volum- 

M.  Cato,  in  his  speech  against  M.  Caelius,  nia  (Cic.  ad  Att.  x.  10;  Fhil.  ii.  24). 

inveighs    against   him   as   an  inveterate  —  halatronea']  Themeaningandetymo- 

talker,  and  says  he  was  so  grecdy  of  specch  logy  of  this  word  are  hopelessly  lost.  Cru- 

that  he  would  hire  people  to  listen  to  him ;  qnius'  Scholiast  gives  three  difTcrent  deri va- 

and  that  you  rather  heard  than  listenod  to  tions ;  from  Scrvilius  Balatro  (mentioned 

the  man,  like  a  '  pharmacopola '  who  could  S.iL  8.  21),  who,  as  Forcellini  observes,  more 

make  his  voice  heard,  but  no  sick  person  probably  got  his  name  from  the  spccies 

ever  thought  of  pntting  himsclf  iuto  his  than  the  species  from  him ;  'abalatu/  from 

hands  (QeUins,  i.  15).    ^oero  (pro  Cluent.  an  affected  ridiculous   way  of  sp&ftking, 

c.l4)makes  mentionofoneL.  Clodius,  who  which  is  against  prosody;   'a  blatiendo/ 

practised  this  trade.    Such  persons  may  from  their  senseless  babble ;  and  some  he 

have  been  seen  in  the  snbnrbs  of  Paris  with  saysread  'barathrones/  asfrom  'barathmm/ 

a  cart  and  horse  and  a  man  to  make  music.  bccause  they  were  gluttonous  livers  who 

Tliey  would  stop  at  fit  places,  make  their  devoured  their  substance,  acoordingto  Ho- 

music  or  their  speech,  give  advice,  hand  race's  cxprcssion  "  baratlimmqne  macelli " 

out  pills  and  other  me^cines,  reoeive  thdr  (Epp.  i.  15.  31).    It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
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Maestum  ac  soUicitum  est  cantoris  morte  Tigelli. 

Quippe  benignus  erat.     Contra  hic^  ne  prodigus  esse 

Dicatur  metuens^  inopi  dare  nolit  amico  5 

Frigus  quo  duramque  famem  propellere  possit. 

Hunc  si  perconteris  avi  cur  atque  parentis 

Praeclaram  ingrata  stringat  malus  ingluvie  rem, 

Omnia  conductis  coemens  obsonia  nummis, 

Sordidus  atque  animi  quod  parvi  nolit  haberi,  lo 

Bespondet.     Laudatur  ab  his^  culpatur  ab  illis. 

Fufidius  vappae  famam  timet  ac  nebulonis^ 

Dives  agris^  dives  positis  in  fenore  nummis : 

Quinas  hic  capiti  mercedes  exsecat  atque 

80  far  back  as  the  age  of  the  Scholiasts  to  man  pat  all  his  estate  in  his  beUy. 

get  at  least  as  good  guesses  at  the  meaning  9.  conductU — nummis]     This  is  not  a 

as  these.    Festos  derives  the  name  from  common  usc  of  '  conductus/  for  '  foenori 

<  blatea/  which  he  says  signifies  mud  that  sumptus/  Juvenal  has  it  (S.  xi.  46) : 
sticks  to  the  shoes  in  dirty  weather.  There  *'  Conducta  pecunia  Bomae  £t  coram  do- 
are  no  means  of  arriving  at  a  nearer  inter-  minis  consumitur."  The  opposite  term  to 
pretation  than  that  of  the  Scholiasts,  who  *  conduoere,' '  locare/  is  only  once  found  in 
say  Horace  means  profligate  persons  in  this  connexion  (Plaut.  Mostell.  iii.  1.  4) : 
general.    See  S.  ii.  3, 166  n.  '*  locare  argenti  neminl  nummum  queo." 

3.  Tigelli']  See  Introduction,  'Animiparvi' correspondsto 'inopispusU- 

6.  propeUere]  The  greater  part  of  the  lique  animi '  in  S.  4.  17.    [Ritter  inter- 

MSS.  favour  this  reading,  as  Bentley  ad-  prets  *conductid'  thus,  *  a  variisavi  paren- 

mits,  though  he  rcads  '  depellere.'  I  think  tisque  debitoribus  conductum  et  receptum 

<  propeUere '  is  the  least  likely  of  the  two  argentum/  and  he  adds  '  nam  mutuo  pecu- 
to  have  been  substituted.  Cicero  (de  Fini-  niam  sumere  is  non  oog^tur  cui  praeclaram 
bus,  iv.  25)  says,  "  Vacemus  an  cruciemur  rem  majores  reliquerunt.'  But  when  the 
dolore;  frigusfamem  propulsarepossimus;"  man  had  spent  his  estate,  he  wouldborrow 
and  Tacitus  (Ann.  xiv.  24)  :  "  Oejme  pecu-  if  he  could.] 

dum   propnlsare  iamem    adacti,"   which  12.  Fuiidiwt]  Ofthis  person  the  Scho- 

oomes  very  near  to  *  propeUere/  as  Bentley  liasts  tell  us  only  what  the  Satire  tells, 

admits.      Ven.    (1483)   has    '  propellere/  that  he  was  "  avarus  quidam  foenerator." 

Nearly  all  the  editions  of  the  sixteenth  and  '  Vappa '  and  *  nebulo '  have  been  expUuned 

seventeenth  oenturies  have  the  other  word.  (S.  1. 104). 

There  is  not  much  to  choose   between  14.  Quificu  hic  eapitimercedes  exseeat] 

them.  He  contrived  to  squeczc  out  of  the  prin- 

8.  ingraia  stringeU  malus  ingluvie  reml  cipal  of  the  money  he  leut  interest  {*  mer- 

"  Ingrata  :  sine  gratia  :  quia  quicquid  ei  cedes,'  equivalent  to  '  usuras ')  at  60  per 

{raestitens  gratiam  tibi  habere  non  potest.  cent.  by  the  year, — that  is,  5  per  cent.  by 

ngluvies  autem  dicitur  voracitas  guhie."  the  month,  which  was  five  times  the  legal 

(Acron.)  An  ungrateiiil  belly  is  an  insatia-  rate.     '  Centcsiina/  or  1  per  cent.  by  the 

ble  one.    So  Lacretius  uses  the  word  (iii.  month,  was  the  rcgular  rate  of  interest  at 

1003)  :  this  time ;    and   '  quinas '  means  '  quinas 

«  Deinde  ammi  ingratam  naturam  pasoere    ^^^^^^''    X^F^  ^^''*  P?.^^^.?°°S^  ?J^ 
semper  ^^  ^^^  account  to  the  *  publicani   m  Sicily 

Atque  e^lire  bonis  rebus  satiareque  nun-    *  ^'"^^  T^?!."^«/  ^)»»^^  .^^3  ?n?^*%i^! 
quam."  usual  rate  (Cic.  m  Verr.  ii.  3.  70).    That 

^        '  was  bad  enough.   Juvenal  (ix.  7)  mentions 

Forcellini8ays'stringere'hereiB'pauIlatim  amanwho  waa  ready  to  give  *triplicem 

absumere.'    Orelli  adopts  the  interpreta-  usuram/  but  found  no  one  foolish  enough 

tion  of  Cmquius'  Scholiast,  who  says  the  to  trust  him.    Fufidius  contrived  to  get 

metaphor  is  taken  from  the  stripping  of  this  enormous   interest    ('  sanguiuolcntae 

trees  of  their  loaves.      But  '  stringere '  centesimae/  as  Seneca  says,  Benef.  vii.  10) 

means  '  to  grasp,'  and  Horace  says  this  out  of  men  of  loose  lives,  and  young  per- 
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Quanto  perditior  quisque  est  tanto  acrius  urget ;  15 

Nomina  sectatur  modo  sumpta  veste  virili 

Sub  patribus  duris  tironum.     Maxime^  quis  non^ 

Juppiter  I  exclamat  simul  atque  audivit  ? — At  in  se 

Pro  quaestu  sumptum  facit  hic. — ^Vix  credere  possis 

Quam  sibi  non  sit  amicus^  ita  ut  pater  ille  Terenti  20 

Fabula  quem  miserum  gnato  vixisse  fiigato 

Inducit  non  se  pejus  cruciaverit  atque  hic. 

Si  quis  nunc  quaerat^  Quo  res  haec  pertinet  ?  illuc  : 

Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia  in  contraria  currunt. 

Maltinus  tunicis  demissis  ambulat ;  est  qui  25 

8ODB  nnder  age.    PerBons  nnder  twentj-  Tary  bctween  Maltinng»  Malthinns,  and 

five  were  protected  by  tbe  '  lez  Plaetoria '  M^chinus.     Of  these  tho  first  is  the  only 

(not  'Laetoria/  as  the  Scholiasts  and  others  historical  name,  having  been  the  surname, 

have  it)  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  according  to  Justin  (zxxviii.  3),  of  Man- 

act  if  they  were  enticed  into  any  engage-  lius,  who  went  as  ambassador  to  Mithri- 

ment  of  this  oppressive  kind.     Suetonius,  dates.    This  is  of  no  great  importance,  for 

in  a  fragment  preserved  in  Priscian,  says  Horace  did  not  confine  himself  to   real 

of  this  law,  **  vetabat  illa  minorem  amiis  names,  though  Madvig  (Opusc.  74)  says  he 

xzv  stipulari  ;**  but  that  can  only  mean  did.     The  oldest  Beme  MS.  has  Maltinus, 

that  it  gave  such  persons  power  of  escaping  and  Orelli  adopts  it.    The  Scholiasts  had 

from  fraudulcnt  transactions  into  which  Malthinus,  which  is  Heindorrs  [and  Rit- 

they  had  been  trepanned,  and  punished  ter^s]  reading.  Judging  from  Fea's  list  and 

thoee  who  had  cheated  them ;  for  the  power  Bcntley's  assertion,  the  majority  of  MSS. 

of  making  contracts  was  possessed  by  every  have  Malchinus.    That  is  the  reading  of 

Roman  citizen  after  he  had  attained  the  Ven.   (1483)   and  nearly    all  the  earliest 

age  of  puberty.    (See  Smith's  Dict.  Ant.,  editions.    ^entley  adopts  it  against  Mal- 

art.  *  Curator.')   As  to  'nomina '  see  C.  iii.  thinus,  which  was  the  common  reading  at 

21.5.    '  Komina  sectatur/ &c.  means  that  that  time.    He  derives  it  from  Malchus, 

he  seeks  to  get  into  his  books  boys  about  which  was  an  eastem  name,  or  a  corrup- 

fifteen  or  sixteen  whose  fathers  were  strict  tion  of  one.    The  Scholiasts  say  that  the 

with  them,  and  did  not  allow  them  as  much  name  is  derived  &om  fioKBcutSs,  and  that 

pocket-money  as  they  wished.    He  was  a  Horace  alludcs  to  Maecenas  because  he 

bold  man  to  begin  with  them  so  early,  for  was  said  to  wear  his  tunic  long,  a  sign  of 

at  any  time  till  they  were  twenty-five  they  effeminacy  as  it  was  generally  regarded; 

roight  daim  the  protection  of  the  above-  but  in  his  case  it  was,  says  Acron,  to  hide 

mentioned  law.    *  Tiro  *  which  in  military  varicose  veins  with  which  he  was  troubled. 

language  signified  a  recmit,  and  therefore  Tliat  Maecenas  was  spoken  of  as  efieminate 

one  who  was  not  under  scventeen,  was  ap-  in  his  habits  is  weU  known,  and  the  cir- 

plied  also  to  youths  who  had  lately  taken  cumstance  of  his  wearing  long  tunics  is 

the  *  toga  viriUs/  which  act  was  called  'tiro-  mentioned  by  Seneca  (Ep.  civ.  §  6) :  "  Hunc 

cininm  fori,'  the  boy's  introduction  to  pub-  esse  qui  solutis  tunicis  in  urbe  semper  in- 

lic  life.  cesserit  ?   nam  etiam  quum  absentis  Cae- 

[18.  simul  atque]  Horace  ofben  omita  saris  partibus  fimgeretur  sienum  a   dis- 

the  *  atque '  as  in  C.  i.  12.  27,  and  ii.  8. 5.]  cincto  petcbatur ;"  and  by  the  unknown 

18.  At  in  se  pro  qua&ftu']    But,  you  author  of  the  elegy  on  his  death :— 

will  say,  or  it  may  be  said,  he  spends  his  «  Quod  discinctus  eras  animo  quoqne,  car» 

money  largely  on  himself  in  proportion  to  pitur  unum, 

hisgains.  Not  so,  says  Horace ;  you  would  Diluitur  nimia  simplicitate  tua. 

scarcely  credit  the  way  in  which  he  pinches  gic  illi  vixere  quibus  fuit  aurea  virgo, 

himself.  Quae  bene  praecinctos  postmodo  pulsa 

20.  pater  Ule']  Menedemus  in  Terence's  fugit. 

play  Hautontimommenos.  ['  Pejus  atque :'  Invide,    quid   tandem  tunicae  nocnere 

see  S.  i.  1.  45  n.l  solutae? 

25.  Maltinusj  The  MSS.  and  editions  Aut  tibi  ventosi  quid  nocuere  sinus?" 

z  2 
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Inguen  ad  obseoenum  subduetis  usque  facetus ; 

Pastillos  Rufillus  olet,  Gargonius  hircum. 

Nil  medium  est.     Sunt  qui  nolint  tetigisse  nisi  illas 

Quarum  subsuta  talos  tegat  instita  veste ; 

Contra  alius  nullam  nisi  olenti  in  fomice  stantem.  30 

Quidam  notus  homo  cum  exiret  fomice,  '^  Macte 

Virlute  esto/'  inquit  sententia  dia  Catonis. 

Nam  simul  ac  venas  inflavit  tetra  libido, 

Huc  juvenes  aequum  est  descendere,  non  alienas 

Cicero  charges  Verres  with  the  Bame  effe-  fop,  though  we  meet  with  the  name  BafiUa 

minacy :  "  Qaum  iste  cum  pallio  purpareo  in  Tacitos  (Ann.  iii.  36). 

talariqae  tunica  verBaretur    in    conviviis  29.  Quarui»  suhsula]      The   ordinary 

muliehrihus,  non  offendehantur  homines''  dress  of  the  Roman  ladies  waa  an  under 

(Act.  ii.  6.  12).    A  great  deal  has  been  tunic  without  sleeves,  called  *  intusium  ;* 

written  upon  the  identification  of  Maecenas  over  this  thcy  worc  another  tunic  called 

with  this  person  (whatever  the  name  may  '  stola,'  at  the    bottom  of  which   ran  a 

have  heen),  and  oi  Agrippa  with  the  oppo-  flounce,  *  instita,'  called  by  one  of  the  Scho- 

site  character  in  the  next  verse.  But  either  liasts  (Com.  Cruq.)  *  tenuissima  fasciola ' 

notion  appears  to  me  equally  improbable.  (which  description  of  its  width,  however, 

See  Introduction.    The  idea  of  Maecenas  has  been  disputed.    See  Becker'8  Gallus, 

being  the  strutting  coxcomb  of  Horace's  £xc.  '  on  the  dress  of  the  women ').    The 

Satire  is  incredible  (see  v.  64).    The  tunic  'stola'  was  longcr  tban  the  wearer,  and 

was  wom  down  to  a  little  below  the  knees  afber  forming  several  folds  under  the  brenst 

by  civiliajis  not  entitled  to  wear  the  '  latus  fell  to  the  feet.     *  Instita  veste  snbsuta '  is 

cfavus :'  women  wore  it  down  to  the  ancles :  a  '  vestis  cni  subsuta  est  instita ;'  [and  as 

military  officers  not  so  low  as  the  knce  Kriiger  says,  is  a  like  construction  to  *  toga 

(Quintil.  xi.  8.  138).    '  Faoetus '  is  what  praetexta.']     The  same  Scholiast  says  the 

we  might  call  'fine '  [or  a  fine  fellow,  as  Mnstita'  was  called  by  the  Greeks  ircptrc- 

he  thinks :  Kruger.]     Flautus  applies  it  SiAoy.    Out  of  doors  the  woroen  wore  a 

to  dining  as  Horace  to  dreasing  (Moetell.  i.  '  palla'  corresponding  to  the  male  '  toga.' 

1.  41) :—  See  S.  8.  23  n. 

31.  Macte  virtute  esto]  In  this  phrase 

"Nonomnespossuntolereunguentaexotica  (for    examples     of   which   see    Forcell.) 

Si  tu  oles, —  'macte/  the  vocative  of  'mactus '  (*  mngis 

Neque  tam&cetis  quam  tu  viviB  victibos."  auctns'),  is  put  wherc  the  nominative  would 

be  more  regular,  and  '  virtute'  is  the  abla- 

27.  Pattilloa  MuJUliu  olef]  'Pastillus'  tive  of  the  means.    [As  in  Cicero's  ex- 

is  a  diminutive  of  '  panis/  and  signifies  a  prcssion  '  filio  auctus.']     '  May  thy  virtne 

Bmall  roll;  whence  in  a  derived  sense  it  prosper  thee!'    (see  Key's  L.  Gr  1004). 

means  small  balls  of  something    sweet.  'Sententia  dia  Catonis'  is  equivalent  to 

Horace  quotes  this  verse  of  his  own  in  S.  '  Cato  divine  sapiens.'    Compare  S.  ii.  1. 

4.  92  of  this  book,  as  showing  the  harmless  72  :  "  Virtus  Scipiadae  et  mitis  sapientia 

qnality  of  his  satire.     Who  Bufillus  and  Laeli,"  and  C.  i.  3.  36  n.    Acron  tells  this 

Gargonius  (which  name  appears  as  Gorgo-  story :  that  Cato  (the  elder)  was  passing  the 

nius  in  the  old  editions)  may  have  been  we  d(x>r  of  a  brothel;  when  a  young  man  (who, 

cannot  tell.    That  they  were  persons  of  according  to  Horace,  was  *  notus  homo/  a 

some  note  Orelli  infers  ttom  the  ikct  that  man  of  rank  or  standingin  some  way)  came 

Horace'8  ridicule  of  them  had  made  him  out :  when  he  saw  Cato  he  tried  to  get  out 

enemieSfasappearsfromthepassagequoted  of  his  way,  but  the  censor  called  to  him 

above  fW)m  the  fonrth  Satire.    But  it  does  and  commended  him  ;  bnt  aitcrwards  see- 

not  appear  that  in  that  place  Horaoe  meana  ing  him  often  issuing  from  the  same  place, 

more  thanto  illustrate  the  inofiensivecha-  he  said,  "  Adolescens,  ego  te  laudavi  tan- 

racter  of  his  satirical  writings,  nor  can  quam  interdum  hnc  venirea  non  tanquam 

Oielli'8  inference  I  think   be  sustained.  hic  habitares."    The  reason  of  his  oom- 

BufilluB  is  probably  only  a  diminutive  of  mendation  is  explained  in  the  two  next 

the  common  name  KaftiB,  invented  for  this  verseB  on  very  loose  principleB  of  chaatitj. 
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Permolere  uxores.     "  Nolim  laudarier/'  inquit,  35 

"  Sic  me/^  mirator  cunni  Cupiennius  albi. 

Audire  est  operae  pretium,  proeedere  recte 

Qui  moechos  non  vultis,  ut  omni  parte  laborent, 

Utque  illis  multo  corrupta  dolore  voluptas, 

Atque  haec  rara,  cadat  dura  inter  saepe  pericla.  40 

Hic  se  praecipitem  tecto  dedit ;  ille  flagellis 

Ad  mortem  caesus ;  fugiens  hic  decidit  acrem 

Praedonum  in  turbam ;  dedit  hic  pro  corpore  nummos ; 

Hunc  perminxerunt  calones ;  quin  etiam  illud 

Accidit,  ut  quidam  testes  caudamque  salacem  45 

Demeteret  ferro.     Jure  omnes ;  Galba  negabat. 

Tutior  at  quanto  merx  est  in  classe  secunda^ 

Libertinarum  dico^  Sallustius  in  quas 

Non  minus  insanit  quam  qui  moechatur.     At  hic  si 

Qua  res,  qua  ratio  suaderet,  quaque  modeste  50 

36.  Cupiennitut^  This  person  is  identi-  more  than  the  crime  deserved.    A  mnn  of 

fied  by  the  Scholiasta  with  C.  Capiennius  this   name  is   mentioned  by  Juvenal  (S. 

Libo  of  Cumae,  a  favourite  of  Angustus.  v.  3)  : — 

The  i^me,  acoording  to  tbem.  «nd  in  the  ..  gi  pote«  iUa  pati  qnae  nec  Sarmentus 
old  editions,  was  Cupennius.     Lambinus  iniauas 

and  moet  edito™  after  him  have  Cupien-       Caesaii»  ad  menias  nec  viUs  Galba  tulU- 
nius.    As  to  '  albi/  see  v.  63  n.  ^  „ 

38.  Qui  moecho»  non  tndtis]  Most  of 

the  M8S.  and  editions   have  the  dative  [Ritter  thinks,  that  is,  he  guesses  that 

'  moechis.'     The  accusative  is  found  in  the  this  Galba  is  Servius  Oalba,  who  butchered 

following  verses    of   Ennius,  quoted   by  the  Lusitani  and  was  tried  for  it  in  B.o. 

Acron : —  149.] 

"Audire  est  operae    pretium   procedere    ^.  ^!' //f*'^   '^^^T^l    ^^''''^''!,  2""'"" 
yg^^^  r-  i-  r  divided  the  men  mto  classes,  and  Horace 

Qni  rem  Romanam  Latiumque  augescere  J^  *^«  "^  ^}^^  ***^  ^°"^"»  *«.  ^""^' 

vultis."  ^*^  ^y*'     '     ^  wrong  however  m  refer- 

ring  <  tutior '  to  the  legal  consequences  of 

[But  if  Horace  did  imitate  Ennius,  that  adulterj  arising  out  of  the  '  lex  Julia  de 

is  no  argument  for  'moechos '  here,  though  adulteriis,'  which  was  not  in  existence  when 

Orelli    thinks    that    it    is.    Ritter    has  this  Satire  was  written. 

'moechis.']  48.  Sallustius  in  qucu]   See  C.  ii.   2. 

46.     Jure    omne»;      Galha     negabat]  What  Horace  says  of  him  is  this :  If  he 

'  Everj  one  else  said  they  richly  deserved  chose  to  be  liberal  to  that  extent  that  hia 

it :  Galba  said  nay.'    This  pcrson,  whom  means  and  good  sense  would  suggest,  with- 

the  Scholiasts  call  a  '  jurisconsultus/  is  by  out  any  extravagant  munificence,  he  might 

most  modem  interpreters,  foUowing  Tor-  give  to  tiie  ne^y  and  not  injure  or  dis- 

rentius   (to   whom  Weichert,  quoted  by  g^ce  himself,  that  is,  he  would  gain  credit 

Orelli  as  the  author  of  the  notion,  was  in-  by  it ;  whereas  he  is  content  to  pride  him- 

debted  for  it),  identified  with  A.  Galba,  a  self  on  this  one  merit,  that  he  does  not 

parasitc  of  Augustus  of  loose  character,  of  meddle  with  married  women.     *  Hoc  *  (v. 

whom  Plutarch  tells  a  well-known  anec-  53)  is  <on  this  account,'  and  'se'  is  go- 

dotc  in  regard  to  Maecenas'  partiality  for  vemed  by  each  of  the  three  verbs.    [*Hoc* 

his  wife  (Erot.  c.  16).    Having  little  re-  refers  to  what  he  is  supposed  to  say.     <  He 

gard  for  his  own  honour  as  a  husband,  he  prides  lumself  on  this.'    Some  critics  feup- 

thought,  Horace  says,  that  the  rctribution  pose  the  second  *  hoc '  to  be  the  accusa- 

describcd    in  the    precoding    vcrscs   was  tivc.] 


y^ 
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MunificO  esse  lieet,  vellet  bonus  atque  benignus 

Esse^  daret  quantum  satis  esset  nec  sibi  damno 

Dedecorique  foret.     Verum  hoc  se  amplectitur  uno, 

Hoc  amat  et  laudat :  '^  Matronam  nullam  ego  tango.^ 

Ut  quondam  Marsaeas^  amator  Oiiginis  ille^  55 

Qui  patrium  mimae  donat  fundumque  laremque^ 

"  Nil  fuerit  mi,^''  inquit^  "  cum  uxoribus  unquam  alienis.^' 

Verum  est  cum  mimis,  est  cum  meretricibus,  unde 

Fama  malum  gravius  quam  res  trahit.     An  tibi  abunde 

Personam  satis  est^  non  illud  quidquid  ubique  -60 

OflScit  evitare  ?  Bonam  deperdere  famam^ 

Bem  patris  oblimare^  malum  est  ubicunque.     Quid  inter 

Est  in  matrona^  ancilla^  peccesne  togata  ? 

Villius  in  Fausta  Sullae  gener,  hoc  miser  uno 

55.  MarsaeM,  amator  Oriffini»]  Origo,  cliange  the  '  stola '  for  the  '  toga,'  the  ouly 

the  mima,  is  referred  to  above  (v.  2  n.).  differenoe    between    them    aud    common 

Of  Marsaeus,  her  lover,  we  know  nothing  prostitutes  being  that  they  wore  a  white, 

even  from  the  Scholiasts.    As  Estr^  ob-  while    the   latter  wore    a  dark-coloureii 

serves,  the  name  is  not  Latin.  '  toga/    This  is  confirmed  by  v.  36,  and 

[60.  Feraonam']  *  A  woman  of  a  par-  Martial : — 

ticular  class/  here  a  'matrona,'  as  it  is  „  Coccina    fiimoBiie    donaa     et     ianthina 

generaUy   explained.    L.   Doederlein   has  ^^w                               mntnma 

Bugg^d  that  Horace  means  « personam  ViTdareVae  memit  munera  ?  mitte 

moechi:'  "is  it  enough  for  you  to  avoid  toMm'' r^ii  39^             " 

the  reputation  (character)  of  an  adulterer,  ^^        ^  *  ^' 

&c.  ?"  and  this,  I  think,  is  the  meaning.  Also  ''matrisqne  togatae  filius"  (Mart.  vi. 

'  Persona '  is  the  legal '  character/  *  offioe,'  64.  4).     See  Becker*s  Gallus  (1.  c.  on  v. 

'condition'  of  a  person  in  a  community.  29).    ['Ancilla  peccesvo  togata:'  Bitter. 

'  Jus  personarum,'  one  of  the  divisions  of  There  appears  to  be  little  authority  for 

law  (Qaius,  i.  89),  is  that  part  of  law  which  '  peocesne.'    He  says  '  distinguendi  parti- 

rehttes  to  the  condition  of  persons  as  ob-  cula  a  nomine  suo  ad  verbum  trajecta  esse 

jects  of  the  rules  of  law,  as  husband,  wife,  videtur :'  cf.  Serm.  ii.  3. 180,  *  uter  aedilis 

child,  and  so  on.]  ftieritve  vestrum  praetor.'] 

62.  ohlimare]  Forcellini  derives  this  64.  Villius  in  Fausta  SuUae  i/ener] 
firom  '  lima,'  and  renders  it  to  waste  or  The  preposition  is  here  used  as  in  Tacitus 
wear  away.  [Doederlcin  maintains  that  (Ann.  iii.  24),  "D.  Silanus  in  nepti  Au- 
this  is  the  sense  of  'oblimare.'  Comp.  gusti  adulter."  Fausta  was  the  daughter 
£pp.  i.  14.  37,  which  he  quotes  *  commoda  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  and  a  woman  of  in- 
quisquam  oblimat.'  '  To  bury  in  mud '  is  famous  character,  like  her  mother  MetelU 
not  a  satisfactory  esplanation  of  '  obli-  (S.  ii.  3.  239  n.).  The  husband  of  Fausta 
mare '  here.]  *  Ubicunque '  means  was  Annius  Milo,  and  the  Scholiast  Acron 
*  wherever  you  do  it.'  says  that  Villius  is  put  for  Annius,  as  Mal- 

63.  ancilla,  peccesne  togata']  While  thinus  for  Maecenas  (see  above,  v.  25), 
women  of  birth  wore  the  *  stola '  and  Licinia  for  Terentia  (see  C.  ii.  12,  Intro- 
Mnstita'  (v.  29),  freedwomen  wore  the  duction).  But,  as  Bentley  rightly  ob- 
'  stola '  without  the  *  instita,'  and  <  mere-  serves,  Horace  is  not  speaking  of  husbands 
trices '  wore  a  '  toga '  instead  of  a  '  stola,'  here.  He  adds  also,  that  if  any  name  wcre 
which  explains  the  tezt.  '  Ancilla '  is  a  to  be  supposed  concealed  under  Villius,  it 
female  slave,  and  I  do  not  think  Orelli  is  would  be  Fulvius,  for  Macrobius  (Sat.  ii. 
right  in  taking  it  with  *  togata.'  There  2)  relates  that  Fausta  had  a  lover  of  that 
are  three  persons,  the  '  matrona,'  the  *  an-  name.  Cicero  (Ad  Fam.  ii.  6)  speaks  of 
cilla,'  and  the  '  togata '  or  *  meretrix.'  one  Villius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Milo. 
Cruquius'  Scholiast  says  that  ladies  di-  Horace  calls  him  ironically  Sulla's  son-in- 
vorced  for  adultery  were  compelled  to  ex-  law,  because  of  his  intimacy  with  hb 
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Nomine  deceptus,  poenas  dedit  usque  superque  65 

Quam  satis  est^  pugnis  caesus  ferroque  petitus^ 

Exclusus  fore  cum  Longarenus  foret  intus. 

Huic  si  mutonis  verbis  mala  tanta  videntis 

Dieeret  haec  animus :  ^^  Quid  vis  tibi  ?  numquid  ego  a  te 

Magno  prognatum  deposco  consule  cunnum  70 

Velatumque  stola  mea  cum  conferbuit  ira  ?'' 

Quid  responderet?     "  Magno  patre  nata  puella  est" 

At  quanto  meliora  monet  pugnantiaque  istis 

Dives  opis  natura  suae^  tu  si  modo  recte 

Dispensare  velis  ac  non  fugienda  petendis  75 

Immiscere.     Tuo  vitio  rerumne  labores 

Nil  referre  piitas  ?     Quare,  ne  poeniteat  te, 

Desine  matrona^s  sectarier^  unde  laboris 

Plus  haurire  mali  est  quam  ex  re  decerpere  fructus. 

Nec  magis  huic  inter  niveos  viridesque  lapillos  80 

(Sit  licet  hoc,  Cerinthe,  tuum)  tenerum  est  femur  aut  crus 

Bectius^  atque  etiam  melius  persaepe  togatae  est. 

Adde  huc  quod  mercem  sine  fucis  gestat,  aperte 

Quod  venale  habet  ostendit^  nec  si  quid  honesti  est 

Jactat  habetque  palam^  quaerit  quo  turpia  celet.  85 

Begibus  hic  mos  est,  ubi  equos  mercantur  j  opertos 

Inspiciunt^  ne  si  facies  ut  saepe  decora 

MoUi  fulta  pede  est  emptorem  inducat  hiantem^ 

Quod  pulchrae  clunes,  breve  quod  caput,  ardua  cervix. 

Hoc  illi  recte :  ne  corporis  optima  Lyncei  9() 

Contemplere  oculis^  Hypsaea  caecior  illa 

Quae  mala  sunt  spectes.     O  crus !  o  brachia  I     Yerum 

Depugis,  nasuta,  brevi  latere  ac  pede  longo  est. 

Matronae  praeter  faciem  nil  cemere  possis^ 

Cetera^  ni  Catia  est^  demissa  veste  tegentis.  95 

daxighter  [ ;  and  it  was  the  notion  of  inti-  the  merits  of  the  several  readings,  and  tbe 

macy  with  so  great  a  nian'B  danghter  that  sense  of  the  passage. 
led  him  astray  (hoc  ano  nomine  deceptus)^.        86.  Beffibw']  See  note  on  C.  i.  4.  14. 

Longarenns  may  he  any  body.    '  Fore   is  In  Bome  MSS.  this  line  is  the  beginning  of 

the  abhitive  of  '  foris.'  a  new  Satire. 

[68.  mdentW]  The  best  reading  accord-        91.    Hypsaea    caecior  illa']    To    this 

ing  to  the  MSS.  is  'videnti.'     Ritter,  who  woman  Porphyrion  gives  the  name  Flotia 

has  *  videnti/  makes  a  jocolar  remark  on  or  Flautia.     We  know  no  more  of  her 

'videntis/ which  Heindorfdefended.   Both  than  what  the  text  tells  ns.    Of  Catia 

notes  are  corious.]  Cruqnius'  Scholiast  tells  us  an  anecdote  in 

81.]  This  part  of  the  Satire  is  rather  confirmation  of  her  shameless  impurity, 

obscure,  partly  from  the  variation  of  the  which  appears  to  have  been  proverbial,  as 

MSS.     I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  Hypsaea's  blindness  seems  also  to  have 

over  fastidious  if  I  decline  entcring  upon  been. 
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Si  interdicta  petes^  yallo  eircumdata  (nam  te 

Hoc  faeit  insanum)^  miiltae  tibi  tum  officient  res^ 

Custodes^  lectica^  ciniflones^  parasitae^ 

Ad  talos  stola  demissa  et  circmndata  palla^ 

Plurima  quae  invideant  pure  apparere  tibi  rem.  loo 

Altera  nil  obstat :  Cois  tibi  paene  videre  est 

Ut  nudam^  ne  crure  malo^  ne  sit  pede  turpi ; 

Metiri  possis  oculo  latus.     An  tibi  mavis 

Insidias  fieri  pretiumque  avellier  ante 

Quam  mercem  ostendi  ?     "  Leporem  venator  ut  alta         105 

In  nive  sectetur,  positum  sic  tangere  nolit/^ 

Cantat  et  apponit :  "  Meus  est  amor  huic  similis ;  nam 

Transvolat  in  medio  posita  et  fugientia  captat.^^ 

Hiscine  yersiculis  speras  tibi  posse  dolores 

Atque  aestus  curasque  graves  e  pectore  pelli  ?  iio 

Nonne  cupidinibus  statuat  natura  modum  quem^ 

Quid  latura^  sibi  quid  sit  dolitura  negatum^ 

Quaerere  plus  prodest  et  inane  abscindere  soldo  ? 

Num  tibi  cum  fauces  urit  sitis  aurea  quaeris 

Pocula?  num  esuriens  fastidis  omnia  praeter  115 

Pavonem  rhombumque  ?     Tument  tibi  cum  inguina^  num  si 

Ancilla  aut  vema  est  praesto  puer  impetus  in  quem 

Continuo  fiat,  malis  tentigine  rumpi  ? 

Non  ego :  namque  parabilem  amo  venerem  facilemque. 

Illam, ''  Post  paulo/' ''  Sed  pluris/'  "  Si  exierit  vir/'        120 

Gallis;  hanc  Philodemus  ait  sibi  quae  neque  magno 

98.  einifUmei]  These  peraoiis'  business  o78c,  rh,  8*  iv  fi4o'a'^  K€i/i€va  irapir4rttrau 
wafltoheatthewomen'Bcurlmgiroiw,and  tjjJ^  explainB  'poaitum  tangere  nolit,' 
they  were  otherwise  eaUed  *  cmerarii.'   The    ^here  however  some  commentators  nnder- 


ngreeable  to  ladicsof  wealth,  and  attached  [iWerlein  savB  that  a  Dessan  MS.  has 

themBelTCB  to  them  aB  oompaniong.  .gi    positum/  which  means   «thongh  he 

101.  Cpw]  Thm  texturw  of  wme  flort  ^onld  not  eat  it  on  the  table/    *  Positnm 

fW)m  the  iBhind  C08.    See  C.  iv.  13. 13.  aic:'  see  C.  ii.  11.  14;  Pewinfl,  Plolog. 

105.   Leporem   venator]    These    fonr  y,  31 

lines  aje  from  an  epigram  of  Callimachufl,  *  rin.  jjfonne,  rf-c.]  The  confltruction  ifl 

which  appean  to  have  been  a  popular  «iTonne  quaerepe  plufl  prodest  quem  mo- 

Bong :  ^^m  fltatuat  natnra,  &c.,  quid  latura,  quid 

&7p«vr^f,    'Eir(irt;8f r,     iv    otf^fai     wdvra  flibi  negatum  dolitura  ait.'     Comp.  S.  i.  1. 

\ay»hv  75.] 

8{^  Kal  irdayis  ix'^^^  9opKa\l9os,  113.  inane  ahtcindere  toldo']   To  flepa- 

arifirf  koI  vt^4r^  Ktxp^i*-4vos'  V  ^^  t<'  nite  what  is  useless  firom  what  is  of  real 

ffrp  value. 

Ti},  r6li€  $4$Krrrai  $rfptov'  oIk  ll\a$€v.  121.  Oallisfhane  PUlodemus  aif\  The 

Xobixhs    Mpws  roiovHt'  r&    ft^v  ^tiyovra  Galli,  or  priestfl  of  the  Galatian  C^bele, 

Si^Kuv  whooe  worship  was  introdnccd  into  Kome 
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Stet  pretio  neque  eunctetar  eum  est  jussa  venire. 

Candida  rectaque  sit ;  munda  hactenus  ut  neque  longa 

Nec  mag^s  alba  velit  quam  dat  natura  videri. 

Haec  ubi  supposuit  dextro  corpus  mihi  laevum  125 

Hia  et  Egeria  est :  do  nomen  quodlibet  illi^ 

Nec  vereor  ne  dum  futuo  vir  rure  recurrat, 

Janua  frangatur^  latret  canis^  undique  magno 

Pulsa  domus  strepitu  resonet,  vepallida  lecto 

Desiliat  mulier^  miseram  se  conscia  clamet^  130 

Cruribus  haec  metuat^  doti  deprensa^  egomet  mi. 

Discincta  tunica  fugiendum  est  ac  pede  nudo^ 

Ne  nummi  pereant  aut  puga  aut  denique  fama. 

Deprendi  miserum  est;  Fabio  vel  judice  vincam. 

from  Pessinus  dariiig  the  second  Pnnic  coctnm,'  and  the  note. 
War  (Liv.  xxix.  11.  14;  Jav.  iL  116;  vi.        130.  contda]  The  'ancilla'  who  was 

513 ;  Ovid  FaBt.  iv.  361),  were  eannchfl.  privy  to  her  mistrefls'  adultery.    Torture 

The  construction  is  '  lllam  Fhilodemus  ait  hy  breaking  the  legs  was  not  unusual  in 

Gallis,  hanc  sibi.'  Phiiodemus  was  a  Qreek  the  case  of  shives.    *  Deprensa'  means  the 

and  an  Epicurean.    He  lived  at  Bome  on  mistress  caught  in  her  crime,  who  feared 

terms  of  great  intimacy  with  L.   Piso,  for  her  marriage  portipn,  of  which  she  was 

against  whom  there  is  an  oration  of  Cicero.  liable  to  lose  a  considerable  part :  one-sixth 

Philodemus  wrote  poetry,  and  some  of  the  might  be  retained  by  the  husband,  and 

epigrams  in  the  Anthology  are  his.    Cicero  two-sixths  for  the  children ;  but  not  more 

describes  him  (in  Pisonem,  c.  28)  as  "  in-  than  three-sixths  could  be  taken  away,  if 

geniosum     hominem    atque    eruditum."  (which  is  doubtful)  this  law  existed  when 

**  Est  autem  hic  (he  continues)  non  philo-  Horace  wrote.    If  not,  we  do  not  know 

sophia  solum  sed  etiam  litteris,  quod  fere  the  particuhirs  of  the  law   which  then 

ceteros  Epicureos  negligere  dicunt,  perpo-  affected  such  cases;  but  that  adultery  in- 

litus.    Poema  porro  facit  ita  festivum,  ita  volved  the  forfeiture  of  part  of  the  '  dos,' 

condnnum,  ita  elegans,  nihil  ut  fieri  possit  is  dear  ttom  the  text.    (See  Ulpian.  Fr. 

argutius."    He  charg^  Philodemus  with  Tit.  de  Dot.  vi.  12.) 
having  corrupted  Piso.                      '  134  Fabio  vel  judice  mneam]   As  to 

129.  vepallida']  On  this  Bentley  has  a  Fabius,  see  S.  i.  14  n.    ['  Vincam '  means 

long  note  and  edits  '  ne  pallida,'  which  '  I  will  prove.'    If  Fabius  had  been  caught 

spoils  the  rapid  accumulation  of  images  himself,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  to  him 

from  which  the  passage  derives  its  expres-  that   'deprendi  miserum  esse:'  but,  as 

sion.    So  does  that  of  Acron,  'vae !  pallida'  Ritter  trulv  remarks,  Horaoe  says,  '  Fabio 

adopted  by  Fea.  'Ye'  in  composition  seems  vel  judice,   which  must  mean  something 

to  have  the  force  of  '  male.'    See  Forcell.,  else.    Bitter  explains  it  thus :  '  Nimirum 

'  Vesculus.'    Gellius  (v.  12)  says  it  has  the  Stdcus  Fabius,  ut  ceteri  ejusdcm  sectae 

force  "augendae  rei  et  minuendae;"  and  satellites,  nihil  miserum  esse  cUcere  sole- 

80  it  has  some  resembkince  to  the  use  of  bant,  quod  extrinsecus  accidat.'   If  Fabius 

'male'  with  an  adjective  (S.  i.  4.  66  n.).  was  a  Stoic,  this  may  be  the  meaning  of 

See  PeraiuB  S.  i.  97)  '  praegrandi  subere  the  passage.] 
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SATIRE  III. 

Horace  appean  to  have  brooght  enemieB  upon  himself  by  the  last  Satire,  and  perhapB 
by  otherB,  which  have  not  been  published.  His  amiable  temper  was  not  very  well  quali- 
fied  for  that  sort  of  writing,  and  we  may  infer  from  the  present  poem  that  he  wishcd 
to  clear  himself  from  the  impotation  of  a  censorious  spirit,  and  so  to  set  himself  right 
with  Maecenas  and  his  friends.  The  connexion  between  the  two  Satires  is  seen  in  the 
opcning  of  this,  in  which  Tigellius  is  again  introduced  and  the  pecaliarities  of  his  cha- 
racter  described,  for  no  other  reason,  as  it  would  seem,  but  to  serve  as  a  text  for  the  dis- 
course  that  foUows,  on  the  duty  of  judging  others.  charitably  as  we  wish  to  be  jndged 
ourselves.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  this  subject  Horace  comes  across  two  of  the 
Stoic  absurdities :  one  that  aU  faults  are  alike  (v.  96  sqq.),  which  he  meets  by  the 
doctrine  that  expediency  is  almost  the  mother  of  justioe  and  equity;  and  the  other 
that  every  wise  man  (that  is,  every  Stoic)  is  endowed  with  all  the  gifU  of  art  and 
fortune  from  the  skill  of  the  mechanic  to  the  power  of  a  king.  With  a  jest  upon  this 
folly  the  Satire  doses. 

The  chai«cter  of  Tigellius  is  happily  described  ("  Not  one,  but  all  mankind^s  epi- 
tome  "),  aud  a  tone  of  good  feeling  runs  throughout  the  Satire.  The  hinguage  is  genial, 
and  the  sentiments  amiable.  The  style  is  Horace^s  own,  as  we  may  suppose.  That  of 
Lucilius,  it  is  dear,  was  more  after  the  fashion  of  the  second  Satire,  in  which  his 
frcedom  of  speech  and  licentious  language  appear  to  me  to  be  aimed  at  without  ihe 
power  which  he  possessed  of  giving  them  point  and  severity.  No  one  who  reads  thia 
Satire  would  wish  to  see  Horace  in  the  disguise  of  the  other. 

If  there  is  bettireen  the  two  the  oonnexion  above  supposcd,  the  tfaird  Satire  must  have 
been  written  at  no  great  distanoe  of  time  after  the  other.  But  it  appears  from  v.  63 
that  he  was  now  well  acquainted  with  Maecenas,  though  not  on  the  terms  of  intimacy 
which  afberwards  grevr  up  between  them.  On  thesc  grounds  it  seems  probable  that 
the  Satire  waa  written  aboat  the  end  of  A.Tr.o.  716,  as  Kirchner  supposes. 

ARGUMENT. 

Singers  have  all  one  fault — that  thcy  will  never  sing  to  their  fiiends  when  they  are 
asked,  and  never  leave  off  when  they  are  not.  This  was  the  case  with  Tigellius,  the 
moet  inoonsistent  man  in  the  world.  Caesar  himself  could  not  induqe  him  to  sing 
unless  he  chose ;  when  the  flt  was  on  him  he  would  keep  it  up  firom  the  first  oourse 
to  the  dessert ;  one  moment  in  a  hurry,  another  absurdly  slow ;  now  with  200  slaves, 
now  with  but  ten ;  one  while  talking  big,  auother  all  humility ;  one  while  content 
with  a  little,  another  squandering  millions ;  up  all  night,  snoring  all  day. 

But  what,  have  you  no  faults  ?  Yes,  but  perhaps  not  so  bad  as  his.  And  yet  I  am 
not  like  Maenius,  who,  while  he  exposed  his  neighbour*s  faults,  coolly  declared  he 
made  excuses  for  his  own.  Why  should  a  man  be  blind  to  his  own  defects  and  havo 
an  eagle's  eye  for  his  fellows'  ?  He  may  presently  find  them  tuming  the  tables  upon 
him.  Your  friend  we  will  say  is  a  little  hasty,  and  sensitive,  and  perhaps  not  very 
polished ;  but  he  is  a  good  man,  and  kind  to  you,  and  a  man  of  genius  withal.  In 
short,  examine  yourself,  and  see  what  &ults  nature  or  neglcct  has  sown  in  your  own 
breast  bcfore  you  pass  judgment  on  others. 

Let  us  think  of  this,  how  the  lover  overlooks  or  even  loves  the  defonnities  of  his  mis- 
tress.  So  let  us  err  in  friendship  and  not  be  too  fastidious ;  even  as  the  fond  father 
finds  pretty  namcs  for  his  ugly  boy^s  defects.  Let  the  close  be  called  thrifty ;  the  siUy 
man  who  is  a  little  too  prone  to  boast,  say  he  is  anxious  to  please;  the  rude  and  off- 
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banded,  let  hiin  be  natural  and  mauly ;  the  passionate,  bigh  spirited ; — this  is  the 
way  to  make  friends  and  to  keep  them.  Bat  we  do  just  the  reTeroe,  tuming  yirtacs 
into  defects.  An  honest  man  is  a  driveller;  the  slow  and  sure  is  a  hog;  the  prudent 
and  cautious,  a  liar  and  a  fox ;  the  unsophisticated,  a  fool. 

What  rashness  thus  to  establish  a  rule  which  must  react  upon  ourselves.  AU  have 
their  faults ;  he  is  best  who  has  fewest.  Let  my  fiiend  weigh  my  good  with  ray  bad, 
and  I  will  do  the  same  by  him.  If  he  would  not  have  his  great  deformities  offend 
™y  eyc>  let  him  leam  to  overlook  my  little  ones :  who  would  have  indulgence  must 
show  it. 

In  short,  since  the  defects  of  fools,  according  to  your  Stoic  theory,  cannot  be  got  rid  o^ 
it  is  reasonable  we  should  judge  others  as  we  judge  ourselves,  and  visit  each  fault  with 
no  more  than  its  due  censure.  The  man  who  should  crucify  his  slave  for  eating  the 
remnants  of  his  fish  must  be  mad;  but  he  is  not  less  mad  who  for  some  trifling  iault 
hates  his  friend.  Because  a  friend  breaks  my  old-fashioned  dish,  or  helps  himself 
before  me  at  table,  am  I  to  love  him  the  less  for  that  ?  What  if  he  were  to  commit 
thefl,  or  embezzlement,  or  fraud  ?  They  who  declare  that  all  faults  are  alike,  are 
refuted  by  commou  sense,  experience,  and  expediency.  Expediency  is  the  parent  of 
justioe :  therefore  men  when  they  were  in  their  first  rude  state  fought  like  beasts  for 
their  food ;  but  when  they  became  civilized,  expediency  taught  them  to  make  laws, 
which  overy  one  must  admit  were  iramed  to  put  down  injustice.  Nature  cannot  draw 
the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong ;  nor  will  any  argument  convince  us  that  a 
petty  thefb  is  as  bad  as  sacrilege.  Let  us  visit  each  fiiult  then  with  its  proper  meed 
of  punishment;  that  is,  let  us  not  use  the  scourge  where  the  whip  is  only  due;  for  I 
have  no  fear  of  your  reversing  this  and  substituting  the  whip  for  the  sooui^e,  though 
you  do  say  you  would  cut  up  all  vioes  alike  if  men  would  but  make  you  king. 

But  are  you  not  a  king  ?  Is  not  the  wise  nuin  rich  and  handsome,  a  cobbler  and  a  king  ? 
I>on't  you  know  what  our  founder  Chrysippus  said  ?  "  The  wise  man  never  made  him- 
self  a  shoe  in  his  life,  yet  is  the  wise  man  a  cobbler."  How  is  this  ?  Why  just  as 
Hermogenes  is  the  best  of  singers,  even  when  his  lips  are  closed,  and  Alfenius  con- 
tinued  to  be  a  clever  shoemaker  afber  he  had  changed  his  trade  and  shut  up  his  shop ; 
even  so  the  wise  man  is  the  best  and  only  workman,  and  a  king.  And  yet  thou  king  of 

-  kings,  the  little  boys  mob  thee  and  pluck  thy  beard !  To  make  a  long  story  short : 
while  youT  kingship  goes  down  to  a  cheap  bath  with  no  body-guard  but  Crispinus 
the  blockhead,  my  frieuds  shall  make  allowance  for  my  faults,  and  I  will  make  allow- 
anoe  for  theirs,  and  I  shall  live  as  a  subject  more  blest  than  you  or  any  other  king. 

Omnibus  hoc  vitium  est  cantoribus^  inter  amicos 

Ut  nunquam  inducant  animum  cantare  rogati^ 

Injussi  nunquam  desistant.     Sardus  habebat 

IUe  Tigellius  hoc :  Caesar,  qui  cogere  posset, 

Si  peteret  per  amicitiam  patris  atque  suam,  non  5 

Quidquam  proficeret ;  si  collibuisset  ab  ovo 

[2.  inducant  animum]  The  Romans  also  his  fViend  Paetus  (Ad  Fam.  ix.  20),  tells  him 

said  *  inducere  in  animum.']  he  has  taken  to  a  better  style  of  living. 

4.  Tigellius]  See  Sat.  2,  Introduction.  *'At  quem  vunim?  non  eum  quem  tu  cd 

[ —  CoMarJ  'Caesar  Octavianus  :* 'pa-  solitus  promulside   conficere.      Integram 

tris,'  is  C.  Caesar,  the  great  uncle  of  Octa-  famem  ad  ovum  a£fero.    Itaque  usque  ad 

vianus,  and  his  father  by  testamentary  assum  vitulinum  opera  perducitur."    The 

adoption.]  'promulsis,'  otberwise  called  'gustus,'  with 

6.  ab  avo  nsque  ad  mala']  The  dinner  which  Cicero  says  his  appetite  used  to  be 

began  with  egg.    Thus  Cicero,  writing  to  satbfied,  preceded  the  r^^r  meal,  and 
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Usque  ad  mala  citaret^  lo  Bacehe  I  modo  summa 

Yoce^  modo  hac  resouat  quae  chordis  quattuor  ima. 

Nil  aequale  homini  fuit  illi ;  saepe  velut  qui 

Currebat  fugiens  hostem^  persaepe  velut  qui  10 

Junonis  sacra  ferret ;  habebat  saepe  ducentos^ 

Saepe  decem  servos ;  modo  reges  atque  tetrarchas^ 

consisted  of  things  calculated  to  provoke  above  reaaon  thoae  noteB  are  called  the 

the  appetite,  of  which  a  list  is  given  in  the  lowest  which  we  shoold  call  the  highest), 

eighth  Satire  of  the  second  book,  v.  8  sq.,  and  that  echoes  to  the  four  stringa.' 

where  however  eggs  are  not  mentioned.  11.   Junonia  sacra /erret']   This  refers 

These  things  were  eaten  with  a  draaght  of  to  the  <  canephoroe/  damsels  who  carried 

<  mulflum '  (S.  ii.  2. 15  n.)  sometimes  he-  the  basket  of  sacred  instmments  on  their 

fore  they  sat  down,  or  even  before  they  head  at  sacrifioes.    Those  of  Juno  are  men- 

left  the  bath.    So  Martial  (xiL  19)  says, —  tioned  here ;  but  the  practioe  was  observed 

"  In  thermis  sumit  lactucas,  ova,  lacer-  at  all  sacrifices.    A  woodcut  from  an  ante- 

tum."    See  Becker^s  Qallus,  Exc.  '  Hie  fixum  in  the  British  Museum,  representing 

Meals.'  two  girls  carrying   the  basket,  will   be 

7.  citaret,  lo  Bacche']  This  nse  of  '  ci-  found  in  Smitn's  Dict.  Ant.  art.  <  Cane- 

tare/  *  to  shout,'  is  not  common.    Forcel-  phoroe.'    See  also  Cic  in  Yerr.  ii.  4.  3, 

lini    only  quotes  Cic.  de  Oratore,  i.  59,  Long^s  note;  and  Cioero  (De  Off.  i.  36): 

"  Citarc  Paeanem."    Bontley  savs    that  "  ne  tarditatibus  .  . .  utamur  ut  pompa- 

'  citare  lo  Bacche '  is  not  Latin,  and  he  asks  rum  ferculis  similes  esse  videamur." 

where  we  shall  meet  with  such  a  phrase  as  —  hahehat  saepe   ducentos']    Bentley 

'citare  cantileuam.'     Ho  overlooked  the  substitutes   'alebat'  for   'habebat;'   but 

above  passage  of  Cicero.    He  conjectures  though  'olere  servos'  and  fi6cKtiy  ohch-as 

and  adopts  *  iteraret,'  quoting  C.  ii.  19. 12,  are  expressions  in  use,  there  is  no  reason 

"  lapsa  Qavis  iterare  mella."    There  were  for  deserting  the  MSS.    Ten  slaves  were  a 

convivial  songs  among  the  Qreeks  to  which  very  small  household  for  a  rich  man,  and 

they  gave  the  name  l6$aKxoi.    Several  Tigellius  was  rich.    In  respect  to  the  num- 

fragments  of  such  songs  by  Archilochus  ber  of  slaves  usual  in  wealthy  hooses, 

have  been  preserved  in  Athenaeus  and  which  in  primitive  times  was  small,  but 

elsewhere  (see  Bergk's  Poet.  Lyr.  p.  490  latterly  grew  to  an  extraordinary  number, 

sqq.).      The  final  syllable  in   Bacche  is  see  Beeker^s  Qallus  £xc.   'on  the  Slave 

lengthened,  and  should  propedy  be  pro-  Family.' 

nounced  as  the  singer  might  be  supposed  12.     modo    reges    atque    tetrarehtts'] 

to  pronounoe  it.    The  caesural  place  in  *Modo,'  as  an  adverb  of  time,  sigpiifies 

the  verse  is  not  enough  to  account  for  the  '  now^'  or  some  time  not  far  from  the  pre- 

lengthening  of  the  syllable,  as  Orelli  says  sent.    It  is  the  ablative  of  'modus,' '  mea- 

it  is.   '  lo  Bacchae'  is  fonnd  in  some  MSS.,  sure,'  and  '  modo'  is  within  measure,  and 

being  introduced  evidently  to  save  the  therefore  its  sense  is  confined  to  limited 

metre.   [Bitter  has  '  Bacchae.']   Such  wsa  quantities.    Compare  the  use  of  '  modo  * 

the  cry  m  fiuripides'  play  of  tne  Bacchae,  and  '  admodum '  in  Terence  (Hec.  iii.  5. 

V.  576, —  8):  "Advenis  modo?     Pam.  Admodum." 

W,  KXier'  ifuis  K\^€r*  al9as,  '/^1^"^ ~°'*'«  ^*^'^^  P-Just  now.'    'Mo- 

2  0dKxat,  U»  fidKxai.  "°»   *°^  comes  to  have  the  meaning  of 

.                    ,      ,  1  *  nunc,'  and  to  be  used  in  the  same  com- 

The  stnngs  m  the  tetrachord,  from  which  binntions,  as  here  'nunc  reges— loquens ; 

the  low  notes  proceeded,  were  uppcrmost  nunc,  sit  mihi  mensa  tripes'  would  have 

as  the  player  held  it  in  his  hand,  and  the  the  same  meanmg;  and  likewise  in  S.  10. 

notes  of  the  voioe  which  corresponded  with    xi : 

these  areexpressedby 'summavooe.'    For  „   '                               .         j    .  .  ^. 

the  same  reason  the  high  notes  would  be  ^\  «ennone  opn»  est,  ntodo  tnsti,  sa^e 

those  which  harmonizod  with  the  lowest  Tk^?'^'i.      •              j      v  i.    •      i. 

of  the  strings.    The  'snmma  chorda'  was  Defendente  vioem,  modo  rhetons  atque 

caUedinQreekfrirc£ni,andthe*ima'K^.  t^?^^'     u    -^ 

I  understand  'chordis'  to  be  tho  dative  ^««rdum  nrbani. 

case,  the  literal  translation  being   'that  See  Eey^s  L.  Q.,  794»  and  Mr.  Long*8  £x- 

voice  which  is  the  lowcst  (where  for  the  cursas  on  <  Non  modo/  Cicero'8  orations, 
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Omnia  magna  loquens;  modo^  "  Sit  mihi  mensa  tripes  et 

Concha  salis  puri  et  toga  quae  defendere  fri^s 

Quamvis  crassa  queat/''     Decies  centena  dedisses  ]  5 

Huic  parco  paucis  contento^  quinque  diebus 

Nil  erat  in  loculis.     Noctes  vigilabat  ad  ipsum 

Mane^  diem  totum  stertebat ;  nil  fuit  unquam 

Sic  impar  sibi. — Nunc  aliquis  dicat  mihi :  "  Quid  tu  ? 

Nullane  habes  vitia?^^     Immo  alia  et  fortasse  minora.        20 

Maenius  absentem  Novium  cum  carperet,  "  Heus  tu," 

Quidam  ait^  ^'  ignoras  te^  an  ut  ignotum  dare  nobis 

Verba  putas  ?^'     "  Egomet  mi  ignosco/''  Maenius  inquit. 

Stultus  et  improbus  hic  amor  est  dignusque  notari. 

vol.  i.    Tetnupchs  were  properly  governors  mane/] 

of  a  fonrth  part  of  a  provlnce  or  othcr  20.  Immo  alia]  Orellisays  'immo'  here 

territorial  division ;  hut  the  title  was  not  expresses  wonder  at  a  man  asking  a  ques- 

80  limited  in  practice.    It  was  a  title  ori-  tion  on  a  matter  where  there  is  no  donbt. 

^nally  confined    to  Bome  of   the  petty  I  do  not  see  how  that  meaning  can  be  got 

princes  of  Asia  Minor ;  the  Romans  gave  from  it.    Professor  Eey  has  given  the  in- 

it  to  different  members  of  Herod's  family.  terpretation  of  it  here  (L.G.  1429) :  "*Imo* 

Describing  the  troops  assembled  at  Phar-  seems  to  have  signified  properly  an  assent 

saliAy  Lucan  says  (vii.  226) :  with   an  important  qualification."    This 

"  Sicci  sed  plurima  campi       "  explanation  is  borne  ont  by  the  etymology 

Tetrarchae  regesqne  tenent  magnique  ty-  ^^*^«  ^^"^;  "^]^  »  compounded  of  Mn' 

ranni,                                       »    h       j  and*modo.'     (The  subjcct  is  discussed  in 

Atque  omnU  Latio  quae  servit  purpura  }^'  ^^°|^«  note  on  Cic.  Verr.  ii    1.  1.) 

ferro.'*  ^®  quahfication  is  found  m  *  et  fortasse 

minora,'  which  some   editors  have    cor- 

and  Cic.  (pfo  Mil.  c.  28.)  :  "  Omitto  socios,  rupted  into   *  haud  fortasse  minora/  de- 

ezteras  nationcs,  reges,  tetrarchas."  stroying  the  sense  and   tuming  it  into 

13.  mensa  tripesl  Thiswas  the  simplest  cant.    A  man  does  not  qualify  himself  for 

and   most  old-fiashioned   shape,  and  the  a  censorby  proclaimingthat  hisown  faults 

tables  were  small,  only  suited  to  a  person  are  as  bad  as  those  he  is  blaming.     *  At ' 

dining  by  himself  or  with  one  or  two  com-  for  '  et '  is  unauthorized  and  unnecessary. 

panions.    The  wealthy  Komans  were  very  The  qualification  it  conveys  is  contained 

extravagant  about  their  tables.     See  S.  ii,  in  '  immo.'    The  correction  is  Baxter^s, 

2.  4  n.    The  salt-cellar  was  usually,  ex-  and  arose  out  of  the  Scholiasts'  paraphrase 

cept  among  the  poorest  sort,  of  silver,  and  (Comm.  Cruq.)  :   '*  confiteor    me    habere 

an  heir-Ioom.    It  stood  in  the  middle  of  vitia  sed  fortasse  minora."     Horace  means 

the  table,  and  had  a  sacred  character  (C.  to  say  he  admits  he  has  his  faults,  aud  is 

ii.   16.  14).    'Puri'  only  means  'clean.'  not  so  selfish  and  foolish  as  Maenius  (see 

['Purum  sal'  may  be  'sal  simplex,  non  S.  1.  101  of  this  book),  who  reviled  the 

oonditum.'  .  .    Phny,   H.  N.  31.   c.  41,  man  Novius  behind  his  back,  and,  when 

says  "conditur  etiam  sal  odoribus  additis.'  told  to  look  at  his  own  faults,  said  he  mado 

Ritter  says  that  this  explonation  is  far-  excuses  for  himself  which  he  would  not 

fetched,  and  perhaps  it  is— 'defendere,'  make  for  others.     Whetlier  Novius  hns 

'  keep  off.'    Comp.  C.  i.  17.  8.]  any  connexion   with  the  Novius    in  the 

16.  Decies  centena']    'Ten  millions   of  sixth  Satire  of  this  book,  v.  40,  the  plc- 

sesterces,' — a  common  way  of  expressing  beian  tribune,  or  the  usurer  in  v.  121  of 

the  largest  number.    On  the  construcUon,  the  same  Satire,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

see  above,  S.  1.  45  n.    'Erat'  is  used  in  'Dare  verba'  means  to  give  words  in  the 

an  uncommon  way.    ^p  &y  would  be  the  place  of  facts,  to  deceive. 

Greek  equivalent.    It  is  a  loose  conversa-  24.   improhus]    See  C.  iii.  24.  62  n. 

tional  way  of  speaking.  '  Amor'  means  'Belf-Iove.'     '  Pervideas '  in 

[18.  '  Mane '  is  a  neuter   nonn    inde-  the  next  line  was  altered  by  Bentley,  on 

dinable.      Persius,    S.    iii.    1,    '  darum  thc  authority  of  one  MS.,  to  '  praevideas/ 
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Cum  tua  pervideas  oeulis  mala  lippus  inunctis^  25 

Cur  in  amicorum  vitiis  tam  cernis  acutum 

Quam  aut  aquila  aut  serpens  Epidaurius  ?     At  tibi  contra 

Evenit,  inquirant  vitia  ut  tua  rursus  et  illi. 

Iracundior  est  paulo,  minus  aptus  acutis 

Naribus  horum  hominum ;  rideri  possit  eo  quod  30 

Busticius  tonso  toga  defluit  et  male  laxus 

In  pede  calceus  haeret :  at  est  bonus  ut  melior  vir 

Non  alius  quisquam,  at  tibi  amicus,  at  iugenium  ingens 

Inculto  latet  hoc  sub  corpore.     Denique  te  ipsum 

Concute  num  qua  tibi  vitiorum  inseverit  olim  35 

which   RutgersiuB  had  conjectored.     He  29.  Ir<tcundior  eat  paulo]    Horace  is 

quotes  a  MS.  of  Acron  as  having  'provi-  illustrating  here  the  tendency  of  thoae 

deaSy'  which  Fea  found  in  two  Vatican  quick-sighted  critics  of  their  neighhours* 

MSS.    The  received  texts  of  the  Scholiasts  characters  to  magnify  the  fkults  they  find. 

give    '  pervideas.'    The   sense    in    which  The  first  instance  is  of  a  man  who  is  sensi- 

'  praevideas'  is  understood  is  that  of '  prae-  tive  under  (not  suited  for)  the  sharp  judg- 

tervidere/  ira^a3A^ire(i/,  *to  overlook/  in  ment  of  the  men  of  that  day  (*horum 

support  of  which  the  following  verses  of  hominum '),  men  who  had  the  keenneas  of 

Menander  are  quoted  from  Plutarch  :  —  a  hloodhound's  scent  in  finding  out  defccts, 

rl  riwArptoy,  &v0po»ir,  ficuTKai^i&rar,,  V"^  ?<>  "^fj^J  ^?  proclaimin|  them.     So 

KOKhy  aiXp^Tj,  rh  y  iiiov  ir«pai9A  W  j  l  ^"derstand  *  mmus  aptus,    ^.  with  the 

•^                            -r               »  Schohasts.  In  respect  to  the  next  instance 

But  there  is  no  authority  for  that  use  of  of  a  person  of  slovenly  habits,  Acron  s^ys 

the  word  '  praevidere.'     The  reading  of  "hic  dicitur  pulsare  Virgilium  qui  inde- 

nearly  all  the  MSS.  and  editions,  *  pervi-  cori  corporis  et  habitus  fuit."    He  had  no 

deas '  gives  the  best  sense,  '  while  you  see  doubt  met  with  that  statement,  whieh  is 

through  your  ownfaults  aswell  as  a  blear-  repeated  by  Cruquius'  Scholiast,  but  how 

eyed  man  might  do.'    Bentley  would  like  much  relianoe  is  to  be  placed  upon  it  can- 

to  read  *  cum  tua  tu  videas,' — a  very  un-  not  easily  be  determined.     Weichert  sup- 

fortunate  suggestion.     He  also  changes  ports  it.    Madvig  (Opusc.  p.  60)  rejects  it. 

'  mala '  into  '  male,'  upon  little  authority,  *  Rusticius '  belongs  to  '  tonao,'  and  '  de- 

and  that  construction  occurs  often  enough  fluit '  is  absolutc,  <  hangs  down.'    'Male' 

in  this  Satire.    Tlie  MSS.  and  e<]Utions  are  belongs  to  *  laxus.'    (See  v.  46,  and  C.  i. 

nearly  unanimous  in  reading  <  mala.'    Fea  17. 25  n.).    To  be  slipshod  (fi^lCtt  rod  iro9hs 

mentions  'pervideas  mala'  as  the  reading  diroS^/iara  ^optTy,  Theophr.  Cliar.  4)  has 

of  Hiidebert  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  always  been  the  proverbial  characteristie 

century.    (Mor.  Phil.  Oper.996).     [Kitter  of  a  sloven.    "  Nec  vagus  in  laxa  pes  tibi 

has  *  per  videas,'  with  this  remark  :  "  Cor-  pelle  natet "  (Ovid,  A.  A.  i.  516).    <  At '  is 

rexi  per  videa»,  quo  facto  '  tua  per  mala '  repeated  in  the  same  way  as  here  by  Cicero, 

e  regione  posita  sunt  proximis  '  in  amico*  in  his  eighth  letter  to  Caelius  (Ad.  Fam.  ii. 

ram  vitiis.' "    Doederleiu  compares  *  pervi-  15) :  "  Puerum,  inquis  ?    At  quaestorem, 

dere'  with   'perfidus,'   'peijunis,'    «per-  at  nobilem  adolescentem,  at  omnium  fere 

fuga,'  *perdere,'    'perire,'    and    explams  exemplo."    In  Verr.  ii.  5. 1 :  "at  est  bonua 

*  pervideas'  by  *  overlook,'  which  is  a  better  imperator,  at  felix ;"  ii.  3. 4 :  "  at  sermone, 

explanation.  SeeKey's  PhilologicalEssays,  at  literis,  at  humanitate  ejus  delectamini." 

p.  109.]  [*  Iracundior  est.'    A  supposition  is  some- 

27.  serperu  JSpidauritis']  The  serpents  times  put  in  this  form.    «Suppose  he  ia 

of  Epidaurus  (on  the  Sinus  Saronicus)  were  too  sensitive.'    Compare  v.  49,  *  Parcius 

Eroverbial,  in  consequence  of  Aesculapius  hic  vivit :'  '  suppose  he  lives  rather  firu* 

aving  been  conveyed  from  that  place,  gally.'    Other  examples  occur  after  ▼.  49. 

where  above  others  he  was  worshipped,  to  Compare  0.  i.  28.  38,  '  negligia,'  &c.] 

Rome,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  to  avert  a  35.  Concute^  The  metaphoris  probably 

pestilence.    (Liv.  x.  47.  £pit.  zi.  [ ;  and  derived  from  the  shakiug  of  a  doak,  or  any 

Ovid,  Met.  622-744].)  thing  of  that  sort,  to  see  if  there  U  any 
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Natura^  aut  etiam  consuetudo  mala ;  namque 

Neglectis  urenda  filix  innaseitur  agris. 

IUue  praevertamur^  amatorem  quod  ainicae 

Turpia  decipiunt  caecum  vitia^  aut  etiam  ipsa  haec 

Delectant^  veluti  Balbinum  polypus  Hagnae.  40 

Yellem  in  amicitia  sic  erraremus ;  et  isti 

Errori  nomen  virtus  posuisset  honestum. 

At  pater  ut  gnati  sic  nos  debemus  amici 

Si  quod  sit  vitium  non  fastidire :  strabonem 

Appellat  paetum  pater^  et  pullum  male  parvus  43 

thing  hid  in  it.    Orelli  calls  this  "  imag^:  44.  Mtrabonem  appelUst  paetum]   Tho 

nem  desumptain  ah  eo  qui  furein  concutit/'  difference  hetween  'straho'  and  'paetus' 

that  is,  it  means  *  to  search/  as  suspected  is  only  one  of  degree ;  a  slight  cast  of  the 

persons  are  searched  by  the  police.    '  £x-  eye  is  by  some  considered  a  beauty,  whenoe 

cutio'  18  Bo  used  in  Hautus  (Aulul.  \y.  4.  Venus  had  the  epithet  'paeta'  applicd  to 

18)  :  "  Dt  mc  perdant  si  ego  tui  quioquam  her.    O^id  (A.  A.  ii.  659) :  "  Si  paeta  est 

abstuli  —  agedum,   Excutedum   pallium."  Yeneri  similis,  si  flava  Minervae."    Both 

Phaedms  (Fab.  y.  5. 17) :  these  words  passed  into  cognomens,  which 

„ Q.    ^^«ii;  „^«^  «^  ;«»u«f„-  e««     Pliny  mentioning,  observes  that  man  is 

Sic  porcelli  vocem  est  imitatus  sua    4.,  ^  ;  1        •_.  1  ^  *.       •  i.  rxr  tt     •  «w 

Et  excuti  juherent."  ^f^'      ^^°»'.     \f."**',     ocaurus     were 

^Mi,  j  «^  jj^  cognomens.    Sisyphus  was  the  name 

37.   Neglectia  urenda  filix']    This,   as  of  a  dwarf  kept  by  M.  Antonius.    **  Sisy- 

OrelU  says,  has  the  appearance  of  a  pro-  phus  M.  Antonii  triumviri  pumilio  fuisse 

verb.    Virgilcallsthefem"curvisiuvisam  dicitur  intra  bipedalem  staturam  ingenio 

aratris."    (Gcorg.  ii.  189).  tamen  vivax "  (Porphyrion).     Cruquius' 

88.  Illuc praevertamur']  '  Beforo  we  go  Scholiast  adds  a  story  about  his  delighting 

further  let  us  first  tum  our  attention  to  Antonius  and  Cleopatra  bv  his  dexterity  in 

this,  namely,  how  lovers  are  blind  to  the  handling  a  boat,  which  looks  very  like  a 

faults  of  their  mistresses.'    Balbinus  and  blunder  firom  the  word  'velificari,'  which 

Hflgna  are  persons  unknown.    The  former  is  used  for  ^fiattering'  and  'doing  homage/ 

is  a  Roman  name.    A  person  so  called  was  and  so  forth ;  but  never  (as  a  deponent 

included  in  the  proscription  of  Octavianus  verb)  in  thc  sense  in  which  this  story-teller 

and  M.  Antonius  (Appian,  B.  iv.  c.  50),  and  uses  it.    If  it  be,  as  1  suppose,  that  the 

this   person  has,  without  any  authority,  commentator^s  original  merely  told  how 

been  identified  with  the  man  of  this  Satire.  the  little  man  paid  oourt  to  his  master 

(Spohn  in  Jahn's  2nd  Edit.  in  Horace,  p.  and  mistress  (ut  iis  velificaretur>,  it  is  a 

253.)    Another  of  the  same  name  is  men-  curious  specimen  of  the   way  m  which 

tioned  by  Cicero  (Ad  Att.  xiii.  21).    Esti-^  Scholiasts'  anecdotes    are  mannfactured. 

suggests  that  Hagna  mayhave  made  up  He  says  "ipse  (M.  Antonius)  Sisyphum 

to  Balbinus  by  her  money  for  the  ugly  appellabat  ob   ingenii    calliditatem ;    hic 

defect  in  her  nose,  which  is  a  libel  on  the  aliquando  in  Alexandrino  mari  cum,  in- 

worthy  lover,  the  blindness  of  whose  afiec-  spectantibus    Antonio    et    Cleopatm,    in 

tion  is  held  up  to  imitation.    Bentley  has  scapha  velificaretur  cum  aequalibus,  tanta 

shown  from    inscriptions  and  etymology  dexteritate  antevertit  alios  ut  eis  quidem 

that  Hagna,  derived  from   ayirff,  cannot  esset  delectamento  aliis  vero  admirationi." 

properly  be  written  *  Agna,'  which  is  the  Torrentius  believes  Sisyphus  to  be  the  true 

reading  of  many  of  the  old  editions.    The  reading   in    that    passage    of    Suetonius 

first  syllable  of  'polypus'  is  long,  though  (Octav.  c.  48):  "  Adolescentulum  Lticium 

the  common  GreeK  form  is  iroX^ovs.  honest^natum  exhihuit :  tantum  ut  osten- 

42.  nomen  virtus  poeuissef]   The   Bo-  deret  quod  erat  bipedali  minor,  libramm 

mans  used  'ponere  nomen,'  afler  the  Greek  septemdecim  ac  vocis  immensae."     Dwarfe 

^yofM  Ti0cVai.  wcre  kept  by  the  rich  to  amuse  them  and 

[43.  At  pater]  *  Ac  pater,'  Ritter,  '  ex  play  to  them,  for  they  were  generally  in- 

melioribus  libris.']  structod  in  music.    Propertius  (iv.  8)  in- 
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Si  cui  filius  est^  ut  abortiyug  Aiit  olim 

Sisyphus;  hunc  varum  distortis  cruribus ;  illum 

Balbutit  scaunmi  pravis  fultum  male  talis. 

Parcius  hic  vivit,  frugi  dicatur.     Ineptus 

Et  jactantior  hic  paulo  e^^  concinnus  amicis  50 

Postulat  ut  videatur.     At  est  truculentior  atque 

Plus  aequo  liber^  simplex  fortisque  habeatur ; 

Caldior  est,  acres  inter  numeretur.     Opinor 

Haec  res  et  jungit  junctos  et  servat  amicos. 

At  nos  virtutes  ipsas  invertimus,  atque  55 

Sincerum  cupimus  vas  incrustare.     Probus  quis 

Nobiscum  vivit,  multum  demissus  homo :  illi 

troduces  sach  a  one  at  a  supper,  dancing    naufTagiis  infamiB."    His  reading  is — 
grotesquely  to  the  8oand  of  the  flute : —  u probus  quia 

'*  Nanus  et  ipse  suos  breviter  concretus  in  Nobiscum  yiyit,  multum  demissus  homo 
artus  ille : 

Jactabat  truncas  ad  cava  buxa  manus."  Tardo  ac  cognomen  pingui  damus." 

(v.  41  sq.)  ,  iug ,  foj.  ,  iui .  Ymsa  the  authority  of  the 

That  '  varus '  is  a  soft  term  for  those  who  oldest  Blandinian  MS.,  according  to  Cru- 

have  bent  legs,  nnd   <  scaurus '  for   one  Qaiiis*    '  Ac '  is  Bentley'8  own  conjecture. 

whose  ankles  are  rickety,  we  may  gather  The  translation  will  then  be : '  Buppose  we 

from  this  passage,  not  from  the  dictiona-  have  an  honest  mau  living  among  us,  a 

ries.    No  one  would  like  to  have  a  child  very  humble  man  he.'     Moreover,  every 

either  '  varus '  or  *  scaurus '  according  to  MS.  but  the  above  is  said  to  have  *  illi.' 

Forcellini's  definitions.  Celsus  (viii.  20)  de-  which  must  agree  with  *  tardo/  and  that 

fines  '  varus '  as  one  whose  foot  tums  in;  must  be  taken  in  a  good  sense  as  slow  and 

and  Heindorf  says  it  represents  the  shape  steady.    That  'demissus'  may  be  used  in 

of  the  letter  V.  From  this  word  xs  derived  a  good  sense,  and  is  so  used  by  Cicero  in 

'praevaricari/    '  to    shuffle.'      Lucretius  connexion  with   'probus,'    is  quite    true 

describes  the  blindness  of  lovers  much  as  (Orat.  ii.  43) :  "  eaque  omnia  quae  probo- 

Horaoe  does    that   of  fathen  (iv.   1156  rum,  demissorum,  non  acrium— non  aoer- 

sqq.).  borum  sunt ;"  but  it  is  also  used  in  a  dis- 

49.  lneptH»\  This  word  signifies  want  parag^ng  way.    Bentley  says  it  may  be 

of  what  the  French  know  well  by  the  name  doubted  whether  '  multum  *  belongs   to 

of  'tact.'    Cicero  thus  defines  the  word  'vivit'  or  'demissus.'     There  cannot,  I 

(de  Or.  ii.  4) :  "qui  aut  tempus  quid  pos-  think,  be  much  doubt  that  it  belongs  to 

tulet  non  videt,  aut  plura  loquitur  aut  se  'demis8usy'and  it  strengthens  the  common 

ostentat — aut   denique  in  aUquo   genere  interpretation — '  a  very  abject  man.'  Com- 

aut  inconcinnus  aut  multus  est,  is  ineptus  pare  S.  iL  3.  147,  "  multum  celer  atque 

dicitur."    Such  a  man's  failing  is  to  be  fldelis."     "  Multum  similis  metuenti "  (S. 

Boftened  down,  Horace  says,  into  a  wish  ii.  6.  92).    Lambinus,  with  some  autho- 

to  make  himself  agreeable  (concinnus)  to  rity,  inserts  'est'  before  'demissus.'    It 

his  friends.    '  Truculentior '  means  coarse  does  not  appear  in  the  best  MSS.,  but  is 

and  approaching  to  brutality  in  his  be-  understood.     Heindorfs  interpolation  of 

haviour.  «et'  after  'pingui'  is  unauthorized  and 

56.  Sincerum  eupimtts  vcu  incrtutare]  awkward.  The  dative  'pingui' like  "cui 
'  We  are  ready  and  even  anxious  to  foul  the  nunc  cog^omen  lulo  Additur  "  (Aen.  i. 
dean  vessel.'  This  is  the  original  mean-  267),  is  the  common  construction.  Cicero 
ing  of  <  sincerus.'  (Verr.  ii.  4.  53)  has  "  cui  nomen  Arethusa 

57.  mulium  est  demisms  homo]  'De-  est;"  but  there  Professor  Key  (L.  G.  984 
missus '  is  used  in  a  bad  sense.  fientley  note)  thinks  "  we  should  probably  read 
says  this  passage  is  a  rock  of  bad  name  for  Arcthusaest,  i.  e.  Arethusae  est."  Some 
the  shipwreck  all  interpreters  have  made  MSS.  have  '  pingnis'  in  the  text.  [Ritter 
npon  it.    "  Scopulus  interpretnm  omnium  and  Kriiger:  'multom  demiflsoshomo  ille:'] 
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Tardo  cognomen  pingui  damus.     Hic  fugit  omnes 

Insidias  nullique  malo  latus  obdit  apertum, 

Cum  genus  hoc  inter  vitae  versetur  ubi  acris  60 

Invidia  atque  vigent  ubi  crimina :  pro  bene  sano 

Ac  non  incauto  fictum  astutumque  yocamus. 

Simplicior  quis  et  est^  qualem  me  saepe  libenter 

Obtulerim  tibi,  Maecenas^  ut  forte  legentem 

Aut  tacitum  impellat  quovis  sermone  molestus^  65 

Communi  sensu  plane  caret^  inquimus.     Eheu^ 

Quam  temere  in  nosmet  legem  sancimus  iniquam  ! 

Nam  vitiis  nemo  sine  nascitur;  optimus  ille  est 

Qui  minimis  urgetur.     Amicus  dulcis  ut  aequum  est 

Cum  mea  compenset  vitiis  bona^  pluribus  hisce  70 

59.  moZo]  This  ig  maflcnline:  he  lays  Feaseparates  'molestTis'  fVom  tlie  preced- 

himself  open  to  no  nuUignant  peraon,  gi^es  ing  worcU,  and  reads  "  Molestus !    Com- 

him  no  handle.    '  Hoc '  is  like '  homm  ho-  mnni  sensn  plane  caret,  inquimnB."  [Ritter 

minum'  (v.  30).    Bentley  adopts  and  de-  and  Erugerhave  it  thus:  'molestua,  Com* 

fends  <  versemur/  the  reading  of  the  oldest  muni . . .  oaret,'  which  means  the  same  aa 

Blandiuian   MS.      But   the  other  is  at  Fea'8  text.]  '  Common  aense/  for  which  the 

least  as  good  a  reading,  and  better  snp-  Greeks  had  the  expression  6  Kotvhs  yovs,  is 

portcd.    In  connezion  with  what  foUows,  bo  called,  not  as  being  exercised  upon  com- 

the    oommentators   quote   Livy  :    **  Pro  mon  every-day  things,  but  as  being  sup- 

cunctatore  segnem,  pro  cauto  timidum,  posed  to  be  common  property,  and   not 

affingens  vicina  virtutibus  vitia,  compel-  confined  to  the  leamed.    [Juvenal,  S.  viii. 

hibat."  By  *  simplicior  *  Horace  means  *  un-  73/1 

sophisticated :'  one  who  in  the  simplicity  &7,  legem  aamoimu»]    *  Sancire  legem  * 

of  his  feelinga  may  perhaps  sometimes  ob-  is  properly  togive  effect  to  alaw  by  adding 

trade  himself  upon  those  he  likes,  think-  a  penalty  for  tne  breach  of  it.    See  Cic.  de 

ing  he  must  be  welcome  because  he  is  him-  Am.  c.  13 :  *'  Plaec  igitur  prima  lex  amici- 

self  pleased  to  meet  them.  He  says  he  haa  tiae  sanciatur.'' 

oflen  acted  in  that  way  with  Maecenas.  70.  Cum  mea  compensei  mtUs   hona] 

This  Satire  therefore  was  not  written  vety  There  is  a  strife  here  among  the  commen- 

early  in  their  aoquaititance.  tators.    The  Scholiasts  interpret  <  cum'  aa 

65.  impellaf]  Forcellini  g^ves  no  other  a  preposition.    Some  editors  take  it  as  a 

instance  of 'impellere' in  the  sense  of*in-  conjonotion.      Bentley,    Heindorf,  Orelli, 

terpellare/  but  gives  it  that  sense  here.  and  Dillenbr.  follow  tneScholiasts^Ithinlc 

Lambinus  reads  *  appellet ;'  Craquius  '  ap-  with  good  reason.   Fea,  Meineke  [Ritter], 

pellem ;'   Bentley  coniectures  *  impediat,'  Duentxer  are  on  the  other  side.    The  last 

at  the  same  time  oallmg  Lambinus'  con-  says  with  much  confidence  that  Horace 

jecture  ingenious  and  learaed.    The  Scho-  would  have  put  the  substantive  next  to 

liasts'  interpretation  is  '  interpellet  f  the  '  cum '  if  he  had  meant  it  for  a  preposition. 

reading  of  every  MS.  is  <  impellat,'  and  I  But  Horaoe   perhaps  preferred  bringing 

do  not  feel  inclined  to  adopt  Bentley'8  together  the  words  that  are  opposed  to  onc 

emendation  or  his  expbination  of  the  re-  anotber,  *  vitiis '  and  *  bona.'    There  is  no 

ceived  reading,  whioh,  for  the  beuefit  of  more  abmptness  arising  out  of  the  absence 

thoae  who  have  more  scmple  than  himsclf  of  a  coi\junction  between  *  bona'  and  '  plu- 

Sn  deserting  the  MSS.,  he  tells  us  must  ribus '  than  the  character  of  the  discourse 

mean  nndging    yonr   friend  with   your  reuders  natural.      Heindorf  takcs    'hac 

«Ibow,  or  pushing  him,  to  draw  his  atten-  lege '  with  <  amari  si  volet.'    I  do  not  see 

tion.    Tbe  instrament  is  plainly  not  *cu-  any  objection  to  thatpunctuation ;  butthe 

bito '  or  '  manu/  as  he  suggosts,  but  *  ser-  common  way  is  at  least  as  good.     *  Com- 

mone,'  and  the  meaning  fs  that  he  brcaks  pensare '  is  a  legal  term.    '  Couipensatio ' 

in  upon  one  when  reading  or  meditnting  is  a  '  set-off.'    ['  Let  him  set  oft'  my  good 

[disturbs  him]  with  some  irrelevant  talk.  qnalities  against  thc  bad.'] 

A  a 
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(Si  modo  plura  mihi  bona  sant)  inclinet^  amari 

Si  Yolet :  hae  lege  in  trutina  ponetur  eadem. 

Qui  ne  tuberibuB  propriis  offendat  amieum 

Postulat^  ignoseet  verrueis  illius ;  aequum  est 

Peceatis  veniam  poscentem  reddere  rursus.  75 

Denique^  quatenus  excidi  penitus  vitium  irae^ 

Cetera  item  nequeunt  stultis  haerentia^  cur  non 

Ponderibus  modulisque  suis  ratio  utitur  ac  res 

Ut  quaeque  est,  ita  suppliciis  delicta  coercet  ? 

Si  quis  eum  servum  patinam  qui  toUere  jussus  80 

Semesos  pisces  tepidumque  lignrierit  jus 

In  cruce  suffigat^  Labeone  insanior  inter 

Sanos  dicatur.     Quanto  hoc  furiosius  atque 

Majus  peccatum  est :  paulum  deliquit  amicus^ 

72.  truHna]  This  word  appliefl  eqoally       —  Xa£eo«eftn«a»ior]  TheSdioliastsspeak 

to  tbe  '  libre,'  a  balance  with  two  scales  of '  Labeo '  as  M.  Antistios  Labco,  a  Uwyer 

(*  lances'),  and  to  the  '  statera/  or  steel-  of  eminenco,  who  had  attacked  Augustus 

yard,  both  of  which  were  in  nse  among  the  very  freely,  and  was  therefore  set  down  as 

Komans.    '  In  tmtina  ponetur  eadem,'  he  a  madman  by  Horace  to  please  his  patron. 

shall  be  weighed  in  the  same  balance,  is  Marcns  Labeo  was  the  son  of  Quintus,  and  ' 

not  a  very  exact  way  of  saying,  he  shall  be  both  were  eminent  jurists.  The  &thcr  was 

tried  by  the  same  standard,  his  character  of  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cnssius,  was 

shall  be  estimated  in  the  same  way.  present  at  Philippi,  and  put  himsclf  to  death 

74.  iffnofcet^    The  MSS.  vary  between  after  the  battle.    Tacitus  (Ann.  iii.  75)  ! 

the  iiiture  indicative  and  the  proseut  sub-  writing  of  the  year  a.u.c.  775,  about  sixty 

junctive.   Perhaps  the  futore  is  more  affcer  years  after  the  composition  of  this  Satire, 

Horace^s  style.  says  that  in  that  year  died  Capito  Ateius 

76.  quai^mu  exeidi  penittu]  'Inasmuch  and  Labeo  Antistius,  two  rival  lights  of 

as  (C.  lii.  24. 30)  the  vice  of  passion  and  all  their  age.  If,  then,  hc  is  the  person  Horace 

othcr  vices  that  cleave  to  fools  cannot  be  means,  it  could  not  hsve  been  for  his  bold- 

entirely  eradicated.'    All  were  fools  witli  ness  of  speech  towards  Augustus  that  he 

the  Stoics,  as  with  mopt  other  sects,  who  calls  him  mad,  for  he  could  at  the  outside 

were  not  wise  after  their  fashion.    [Doe-  have  been  but  a  youth  when  this  Satire 
derlein  correctly  observes  thut '  suis  *  docs    was  written.  [As  appears  from  the  passage 
not  refer  to  '  ratio,'  but  to  '  res  /  and  '  suis'    in  the   Digest,  i.  2.  2.  §  47,  referred  to  ' 
means  the  rule  and  measure  which  properly    by  Ritter.]     Either,  therefore,  some  other 
apply  to  things  (res).]  Labeo  [some  real  madman,  probably,]  is 

81.  Ugwrierit  Jum\  Orelli  follows  the  intendeu,  or  some  other  mad  freak  of  M. 
analogy  of  othcr  words  fonned  like  this  Antistius  Labeo.  From  the  way  thename 
(whichhas  the  same  root,  'lig,'  as  'lingo')    is  introduced,  one  might  snppose  it  was 

and  having  the  termination  '  -urio.'    Most  proverbial.    What  Horace  says  is,  that  if                   '.' 

of  the  editions  and  of  the  MSS  are  said  a  man  wcre  to  do  so,  he  would  be  cidled  by 

to  have  two  '  r^s';  and  Heindorf,  on  their  all  sane  men  more  insane  than  Labeo,  who 

authority,  adopts  that  way  of  writiiig  the  must  therefore  have  Iiad  the  repntation  of 

word.    Mr.  Long  (Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  3.  76)  beiug  mad,  w^hoever  he  was. 

prefers  the  ungle  '  n'    '  Pisces  patinarii '  84.  paulum  deliquit  amieue]  '  Say  yonr 

were  boiled  fish  served  up  with  sauce  in  an  friend  has  oommitted  a  fault  so  small  that 

open  dish.  if  you  do  not  excuse  it  you  most  be  lookcd 

82.  In  eruee  suffigat']  Cicero  has  the  upon  aa  harsh ;  you  hate  him  in  yonr  bit- 
expressions  'in  crucem  suLlatnm '  (Yerr.  ii.  terness,  and  run  away  from  him.  *  Con* 
5.  8), '  ad  palum  alligatos '  (Ib.  c  6),  which  oedo '  is  used  in  this  way  by  other  writera. 
may  not  have  the  samo  meaning.  In  Bentley  would  prefer  'quoi'  for  'quod,' 
the  latter  place  he  has  the  oonstmction  refcrring  to  the  next  Satire,  v.  140,' '  cui  si 
"  damnatis  crucem  servis  flxeras."  concederc  ndis.'    Bnt  he  does  not  say  why 
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Qnod  nisi  concedas  habeare  insuavis^  acerbus :  85 

Odisti  et  fagis  ut  Rusonem  debitor  aeris^ 
Qui  nisi  cum  tristes  misero  venere  Kalendae 
Mercedem  aut  nummos  unde  unde  extricat^  amaras 
Porrecto  jugulo  historias  captivus  ut  audit. 
Comminxit  lectum  potus  mensave  catillum  90 

Evandri  manibus  tritum  dejecit,  ob  hanc  rem 
Aut  positum  ante  mea  quia  pullum  in  parte  catini 
Sustulit  esuriens^  minus  hoc  jucundus  amicus 
Sit  mihi  ?     Quid  faciam  si  furtum  fecerit^  aut  si 
Prodiderit  commissa  fide  sponsumve  negarit  ?  95 

Quis  paria  esse  fere  placuit  peccata  laborant 

Horace  shoald  adopt  theold  formhereand  [88.  *unde   unde''}    Tbese   words   are 

the  later  there.  Bometiines   repeated ;    thej  me&n   '  from 

86.  Musonem]  Nearly  all  the  old  editions  some  quarter  or  other.'  '  Extricat :'  eom- 
have  '  Drusonem,'  hecause  Porphyrion,  ac-  pare  U.  iii.  5.  31.  An  old  grammariau 
oording  to  the  text  of  Ascensins,  calls  the  explains  *tricae'  to  he  hairs  or  threads 
person  "Octavius  Drusus,  a  usurer  and  which  entangle  the  feet  of  yonng  fowls. 
writer  of  histories,  to  which  he  ohliged  his  The  sense  of '  extricatus '  appears  clcnrly 
dehtors  to  listen,  which  was  the  worst  from  a  passage  of  Ulpian  (Dig.  9.  2.  27  § 
pnnishmeut  they  could  suffer."  Other  80)  where  '  marg^ritae  extricatae '  are  un- 
variations  are  *Riso/  'Rufo,'  *Risso'  strung  pearls.  'Merces'  is  the  interest» 
(Ascens.),  '  Ruffo/  '  'IVuso.'  Cruquius  first  and  'nummi '  the  principal.] 
approved  of '  Ruso,'  hut  Bentley  claims  the  90.  catillum  JEvandri  manihus  trUum'] 
merit  of  restoring  that  name.  Philostra-  The  Scholiasts,  spoiling  the  joke,  have  re- 
tus  (Vit.  Polemonis)  mentions  one  Varus,  ferredtoaoelehratedengravcrandstatuary 
who  followed  the  same  calling  as  Ruso,  aud  as  the  Evander  of  this  place,  wlio  is  clearly 
made  a  stipulation  with  his  debtors  that  the  old  king  and  ally  of  Aeneas,  Porphy- 
they  sliould,  hesides  paying  interest,  listen  rion  professes  to  quote  from  certain  writera 
to  his  recitations  of  his  owu'  writings.  who  had  written  on  Horace*s  characters; 
Acron  interprets  'historias'  by  'contume-  so  that  there  must  have  been  a  good  deal 
lias'  in  one  place,  but  contradicts  himself  of  attention  paid  to  that  subject  at  a  very 
within  a  few  lines,  calling  Ruso  "  histori-  earlv  period.  Compare  S.  ii.  8.  21  n. 
arum  malum  scriptorem."  The  text  of  [Sillig,  Catal.  Artificum,  Wieland,  Ritter, 
these  Scholiastfl  is  very  corrupt.  '  Historias'  agree  in  taking  Evander  to  be  an  artist. 
I  snppose  to  mean  tales  or  narratives  of  Heindorf  doubts,  but  inclines  to  the  artist, 
some  sort.  See  C.  2.  iii.  7.  20.  [The  notwithstanding  the  allusion  to  Sisyphus» 
modem  commentators,  so  fnr  ns  I  know,  S.  ii.  8.  21.  Orelli  argues  for  the  king. 
agree  in  taking  '  historias'  liternlly.  Ruso  Those  who  ean  understand  a  joke,  will  be 
did  not,  says  Wieland,  compel  his  debtors  for  the  old  Arcadian.  Doederlein  has 
to  listen  to  his  historical  writings,  but  proved  that  Evander  cannot  be  the  artist.] 
they  forced  themselves  to  listen,  when  they  [98.  hoe]  *  Ou  this  account.'] 

conkl  not  pay,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  95.  fide]  A  form  both  of  the  genitive 

man.    This  is  all,  adds  Wieland,  that  the  and  ^tive.      C.  iii.  7.  4 :   "  Consiantis 

reader  needs  to  know  in  order  to  feel  the  juvenem  fide." 

wit  and  droUery  of  the  passage.    I  don't  96.  Quis  paria  ettefere]  This  common 

see  any  wit  in  this  explanation,  and  it  is  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  is  noticed  by  Cicero 

entirely  inconsistent  with  the  whole  tenour  (de  Fin.  iv.  19)  and  condeinned  on  the 

of  the  passage.    '  Bttter  stories'  are  bitter  prindples  of  common  sense  (sensus  ctyus- 

words  and  abuse,  such  as  a  prisoner  might  que  et  natnra  remm)  and  truth,  as  here. 

be  compelled  tolisten  to  from  his  captor  'Laborant,'  'they    are    in    a   dilemma' 

with  outstretched  neck,  or  throat,  like  a  ['when  they  come  to  reality,'  to  apply 

man  awaiting  his  death.]  their    doctrine.      It    is    doubtixd    what 

87.  irigtee  Kalentdae]  Epod.  ii.  70n.  word 'fere' quatifiea.  Doedcrlein  connects 

Aa  ^ 
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Cum  venttim  ad  vemm  est;  sengiis  moresque  repugnant^ 

Atque  ipsa  utilitas,  justi  prope  mater  et  aequi. 

Cum  prorepserunt  primis  animalia  terris^ 

Mutum  et  turpe  pecus^  glandem  atque  cubilia  propter       ioo 

Unguibus  et  pugnis^  dein  fustibus^  atque  ita  porro 

Pugnabant  armis  quae  post  fabrieayerat  usus^ 

Donec  verba  quibus  voces  sensusque  notarent 

Nominaque  invenere ;  dehinc  absistere  bello^ 

Oppida  coeperunt  munire  et  ponere  leges,  105 

Ne  quis  fur  esset^  neu  latro^  neu  quis  adulter. 

Nam  fuit  ante  Helenam  cunnus  teterrima  belli 

Causa^  sed  ignotis  perierunt  mortibus  illi^ 

Quos  venerem  incertam  rapientes  more  ferarum 

Yiribus  editior  caedebat^  ut  in  grege  taurus.  uo 

Jura  inventa  metu  injusti  fateare  necesse  est^ 

Tempora  si  fastosque  velis  evolvere  mundi. 

Nec  natura  potest  justo  secemere  iniquum, 

Dividit  ut  bona  diversisj  fugienda  petendis ; 

it  with  *  laborant.'    If  it  qoalifies  '  paria/  MfAora.  *  Notae '  are  flymbob,  as  in  short- 

then  it  limits  the  doctrine  of  all  fanltB  hand  writing  for  instance;  and  thia  line 

being  eqaal.      Bnt    *  fere '  may  qualify  mav  perhaps  be  most  accurately  rendered, 

*  plaoiit/  and  then  too  the  general  doctiine  *  till  they  invented  langnage  whereby  they 

appears  to  be  limited.    When  Horaoe  says  coold  give  a  symbolical  form  to  the  soandfi 

of  <  ntilitafl '  that  it  ib  '  justi  prope  mater  of  their  voice  and  to  their  feelings.' 

et  aequi/  the  valne  of  his  assertion  dependa  [111.  Jura  invenla  meiu  injuwti]  *  Jura ' 

on  the  sense  which  we  give  to  *utility.'  in  the  Roman  sense  comprehends  all  kw : 

If  we   take    it  to   mean    the  advantage  <  Gonstant  autem  jnra  ex  legibns,  plebi- 

of  every  member  of  a    community,    he  scitia,    Benatnsconsultis,    oonstitutiouibua 

is  certainly  right,  for  ntilitv  is  the  mea-  Principum,  edictis  eomm  qui  jus  edicendi 

snre  by  which  we  judge  oi  the  value  of  habent,  responsis  pmdentium '  (Gbiins»  i. 

mles  of  law  and  the  usages  of  society ;  and  §  2).   It  may  be  translatcd  *  rales  of  law/ 

this  is  true  whatever  notions  we  may  have  and  must  be  distinguished  finom  '  jus '  in 

of  what  is  sometimes  called  a  moral  sense.  the  sense  of '  just,'  or  rh  9Uau>p.'] 

IVactically  we  form  our  estimate  of 'jus-  112.  «oo/oere]  This  word,  whicn  signifiea 

tnm '  and  *  aequum '  by  applying  the  mea-  '  to  read,'  is  taken  from  the  unroUing  of  a 

snre  of  utility.J  parchment  '  usque  ad  nmbilicum.'      See 

[99.  pritnia    terri»]    'The    new-made  £pod.  xiv.  8  n. 

earth'(S.ii.  2. 93).  Heasdgnsabeginning  114.    bona   diverM']    <  Bona  '    means 

of  some  kind  to  the  earth ;  but  we  need  not  things  which  it  is  good  to  have  and  to  get, 

suppofle  that  he  could  bave  told  us  what  not  virtncs,  but  the  gifta  of  fortune  and 

he  meant.    Ritter  says  that  'animaiia'  such  like.     [Here  Horaoe  has  the  mueh 

are  '  living  beings :'   *'  intelligit  enim  ea  used  and  nmch  abused  word  'natura ;'  and 

animalia  tantum  unde  homines  evaserint :"  again  we  may  snppose  that  the  poet  would 

but  hedoes  not  explain  his  meaning.    Ho-  have  had  some  difficulty  in  explaining  his 

raoe  snpposes  tliat  man  at  first  could  not  meaning.    Perhaps  '  natura '  means  man 

speak,  and  this  opinion  has  been  revived  in  in  his  nHtural  state;  but  then  we  must  ex- 

our  time.    Compare  Lucretius  v.  1026.]  plain  what  man'8  natural  state  ia.    Accord- 

102.  usus]  Here  this  signifies '  need.'  It  ing  to  Horaoe  it  would  be  man'8  condition 

generally  ONCcurs  (in  this  sense)  in  combina-  before  experience  had  taught  him  the  mles 

tion  with  *  est '  or  '  venit.'  *  Verba  nomina-  necessary  for  the  conservation  and  progreiM 

que '  conventionally  embracos  all  the  parts  of  society.] 
of  speech,  like  the  Oreek    6y6fiara  leai 
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Nec  viBcet  ratio  hoc,  tantimdem  ui  peccet  idemque  1 15 

Qui  teneros  caules  alieni  fregerit  horti 

Et  qui  noctumus  sacra  divum  legerit.     Adsit 

Regula  peccatis  quae  poenas  irroget  aequas^ 

Ne  scutica  dignum  horribili  sectere  flagello. 

Nam  ut  ferula  caedas  meritum  majora  subire  120 

Verbera  non  vereor,  cum  dicas  esse  pares  res 

Furta  latrociniis  et  ma^is  parva  mineris 

Falce  recisurum  simili  te^  si  tibi  regnum 

Fermittant  homines.     Si  dives  qui  sapiens  est, 

Et  sutor  bonus  et  solus  formosus  et  est  rex,  125 

115.  Nec  vincei  raiio  hoc]  '  Nor  will  was  *  fiirtuin,'  whether  attended  with  vio- 

any  reasoning  prove  this/    *  Vinoere  can-  lence  or  not ;  bnt  Horace  means  to  distin» 

sam'  is  an  ordinary  expression  for  winning  guish  between  thefts  without  violence  and 

a  canse.    '  Idem '  is  explained  by  *  tantun-  robbeiy    with    yiolenoe    ('  rapina ').    See 

dem/  the  same  in  degree  of  g^nilt.    fRitter  artides  *  furtum '   and  *  bona    rapta '  in 

in  his  note  on  '  caides/  refers  to  Draco^s  Smith's  Dict.  Ant.    Cicero  distingnishes 

laws  (Plut.  Solon,  c.  17).  *Qui  sacra  le-  •furtum'  fix)m'rapina'(in  Verr.  ii.  5.13). 

gerit '  is  a '  sacrilegus,'  a  stealer  of  *  sacra/  —  \_'Maffnuparva ']  These  words  come 

or  of  things  appropriated  to  the  service  of  together  because  great  and  small  are  oon- 

relig^on.]  trasted.    The  dative  '  magnis '  depends  on 

119.  Ae  scuHca  dignum]  The  epithet  '  simili/  but  it  is  a  careless  way  of  writing, 
'  horribili '  belongs  to  '  flagello/  which  was  fbr  the  man  means  to  say  that  he  will 
a  severer  instrument  than  the  '  scutica,'  apply  the  knife  to  great  and  smaU  offencee 
and  was.sometimes  constructed  with  hor-  alike.] 

rible  cruelty»  and  fatal  in  its  application  125.  et  eet  rex]    This  notion  of  the 

(S.  i.  2.  41,  and  £pod.  iv.  11).    'Fhe  *  scu-  Stoics  is  expressed  again  £pp.  i.  1. 107. 

tica '  had  one  thong,  of  leather.    *  Ferula '  Plutarch  alludes  to  it  in  his  treatise  «-cpl 

was  a  switch  usually  from  the  vine.     The  EvSvfjilas,  c.  12 :  &AA'  fvtot  robs  fikv  2rw7> 

Latin  derivatives  ft-om  aKvros  are  short  in  Kohs  otoyrai   wai(tiy  tray  iueo6<r»at  rhy 

the  ftrst  syllable,  and  some  have  supposed  aotphv  nap*  ahro7s  fiii  /x6yop  ^p6yifju>y  koX 

the  existence  of  a  CKCros  with  the  u  short.  9lKatov  koX  iuf^puoy  ii\\h  koI  p^ropa  K<d 

But  this  is  doubtful.     There  are  other  in-  arparrjyhy  icoU  votrrriiv  koX  v\o6iriov  uai 

stanoes  (as  '  anchdra '  fh>m  ttryKvpa,  '  crS-  0aari\4a  vpocayopevSfitvov,  a&rohs  Bh  ledv- 

pida '  from  icp^vif,  &c.)  in  which  tbe  quan-  r»v  i^iovai  rovrwv,  Kh^  fiii  rvyxdvwctv 

tity  of  the  Greek  vowel  is  changed  in  the  kvi&vrai,    The  absurdity  of  the  doctrine, 

Latin.  if  such  it  may  be  called  (it  has  no  founda* 

120.  utferula  caedcut]  The  rule  in  re-  tion  in  the  reported  opinions  of  Zeno,  Cle» 
spect  to  verbs  of  fearing  is  that  "  the  Latin  authes,  or  Chrysippus,  being  the  invention 
inserts  a  negative  where  the  English  has  of  theirfollowers),  oonsists,  not  somueh  in 
none,  aud  viee  verea"  (Key^s  L.  G.  1186  the  statcment  that  the  wise  man'8  iutelU- 
note),  i.e.  'vereor  ne'  means  'I  fear  it  gence  contains  in  itself  the  gemi  of  aU 
wiU  •/  *  vereor  ut,'  '  1  fear  it  wiU  not.'  practical  knowledge,  and  that  such  know- 
There  appears  at  flrst  to  be  a  deviation  fcdge  is  power,  as  iu  the  limitation  of  wis- 
from  the  rule  here ;  bnt  the  position  of  dom  to  tbe  pale  of  a  sect,  and  the  attempt 
'nt'  makes  it  independent  of  'vereor.'  to  give  a  practical  appHcation  to  a  notion 
'  For  that  you  should  beat,'  or  '  ns  to  your  of  this  kind.  The  latcr  Stoics  looked  to 
beating  with  a  switch  one  who  deserves  to  Chrysippus  as  the  founder  of  tlieir  philo- 
undergo  a  severer  fiogging,  of  this  I  have  sophy ;  but  he  adbered,  with  little  essential 
no  fear.'  [*  Ferula '  is  the  schoolmaster's  deviation,  to  the  doctrines  taught  hhu  by 
instrument  of  punishment.  Juv.  S.  i.  15;  his  master  Cleanthcs,  and  Cleauthes  was  a 
lUartial  x.  62.]  devoted  disciple  of  Zeno.    '  Inquit '  means 

122.  Furla  latrociniie]  This  is  not  that  some  Stoic  says  this,  including  from 
strictly  a  technictil  distinction,  nor  is  '  la-  '  non  nosti '  to  '  est  sapiens,'  -  and  after 
irocinium '  a  technical  tenn.    AU  robbery    'qui?'  to  'sic  rez'  (v.  133).    What  he 
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Cur  optas  quod  habes  ?    Non  nosti  quid  pater,  inquit^ 
Chrysippus  dicat :  Sapiens  crepidas  sibi  nunquam 

Nec  Boleas  fecit^  sutor  tamen  est  sapiens.     Qui  ? 
Ut  quamvis  taeet  Hermogenes^  cantor  tamen  atque 

Optimus  est  modulator ;  ut  Alfenius  vafer^  omni  130 

means  to  affimi  in  reply  to  the'  tamit '  cnr  called  Alphiniusby  CliDton  (F.  H.  a.j>.  2). 

optas  qaod  habes  ? '  is,  that  a  man  may  be,  Acron  says  on  this  passage,  **  Urbane  satis 

in  the  Stoic  sense,  a  king,  and  yet  not  be  Alfeniim   Yaft-um  (Varum  P)    Cremonen- 

in  a  oondition  to  exercise  authority,  as  an  sem  deridet,  qui  abjecta  sutrina  qnam  in 

artisan  or  a  singer  may  still  be  g^eat  in  municipio  suo  exercuerat  Romam  venit ; 

his  calling  even  when  he  has  hiid  aside  the  magistroque  usus  Sulpicio  jurisGonsulto  ad 

practice  of  it.  tautam  pervenit  scientiam  ut  et  consnla- 

127.  crepidas — soleai]  'Crepida'  («cpfj-  tum  gereret,  et  publico  funere  efferretur." 

wts)  was  a  low  shoe  or  slipper  taken  from  Porphyrion  has  nearly  the  same  words, 

the  Greeks  and  wom  in  undress :  '  solea '  and  Comm.  Cruq.  haa  compounded  the 

was  a  pbiin  sandal  iastened  over  the  instep  two,  only  changing  *  Alfenum  Vafrum '  to 

by  a  strap,  and  wom  by  men  as  the  '  san-  *  Alfinium  Varum/  and  giving  Sulpicins 

dalium '  was  wora  by  women.     Gcllius  the    name  of   Marcus.    Estr^  (p.   187)» 

(xiii.  21)  makes  the  '  crepida '  and  '  solea '  agreeing  with  Weichert  (Lect.  Ven.  pp. 

identical,  which  they  evideutly  were  not  in  46  sqq.),  thinks  there  is  nothing  impro- 

Horaco'8  day  at  least.    *'  Omne  fermo  id  bable  in  the  Scholiasts'  statemento.    They 

genus  qnibus  phiutaram  caloes  tantum  in-  appear  to  me  to  be  compounded  of  diffcrent 

fimae  teguntur»  caetera  prope  nuda  et  tere-  elements,  one  of  which  is  the  passage  before 

tibushabenisvinctasunt,  *Bolea8'dixerant»  ns.    The  Scholiasts,  it  is  obvious»  occa- 

nonnunquam  Graeca  voce  '  crepidulas,' —  sionally  g^ve  as  information  that  which 

ejusqne  calceamenti  sntores  'crepidarios'  they  appear  only  to  have  gathered  from 

dixerunt."    The  'soccus'  was  not  mate-  the  text.    Tbat  the  disdple  of  Serviua 

rially  different  from  the  'crepida/  and  the  Sulpicius,  who  died  A.U.O.  710,.  was  not 

'  Gallica,'  adopted  from  Gaul,  was  like  the  the  consul  of  A.X7.C.  755,  we  may  be  pretty 

'solea.'    Noneof  these  were  walking  shoes  snre.    I  have  little  donbt  the  jurist,  the 

(*  calcei ')  ftt  for  wet  or  dirty  roads,  bnt  consnl,  and  Honice's  ex-sutor  (most  pro- 

were  ordinarily  wora  only  in  the  housc.  bably  a  dilVcrent   pcrson  from  either  of 

129.  Hermoffenes^  It  has  been  stated  them),  have  all  been  dragged  in  to  make 
in  the  Introduction  to  the  Second  Satire  up  the  story  of  the  Scholiasts.  It  should 
that  this  person  has  been  oonfounded  with  be  said  however  that  a  jurist  Alfenus 
Tigellius  whose  death  is  mentioned  in  that  Varus  is  reported  by  Pomponins  (Dig.  i.  2. 
Satire,  and  whose  character'is  described  at  2.  §  44)  to  have  attained  the  oonsulship. 
the  beginning  of  this.  Hermogenes  is  also  But  no  oonsul  of  that  namo  appears  tfll 
called  Tigellius  in  S.  4.  73 ;  10.  80,  90.  the  above  Publiua,  who  is  with  more  pro- 
But  as  he  is  always  spoken  of  as  alive,  he  bability  suppoeed  to  have  been  the  jarisfs 
cannot  be  Caesars  fricnd,  Tigellius  the  son  than  the  jurist  himsclf.  In  Cruqnins' 
Sardinian,  to  whom,  as  observed  before,  oldest  Blandinian  MS.  '  sutor '  in  v.  132 
there  are  no  grounds  for  giving  the  nanie  appeared  as  a  correctod  reading  for  '  ton- 
Hennogenes,  though  the  Scholiasts  give  it  sor,'  the  originaj  word.  Craquius  likes 
him.  HermogencsTigelliuswasateacher  'tonsor'  better  than  'sutor,'  and  qnotes 
of  music  (S.  10.  90),  and  (whether  ironi-  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  Gcnial.  Dier.  lib. 
cally  or  not  it  is  not  easy  to  say)  Horace  vi.,  who  says  that  Alfenius  practised  the 
calk  him  a  ftrst-rate  singer  here,  and  im-  trade  of  a  barber  till  he  took  up  the  stndy 
plies  as  mnch  in  S.  9.  25.  But  he  had  a  of  the  law.  Bentley  prefers  and  edits 
contcmpt  for  him  in  other  respects,  as  'tonsor.'  He  relies  partly  on  a  MS.  of 
appears  from  S.  4.  72 ;  10.  18  (where  he  Acron,  in  wbich  '  tonstrina '  appears  in- 
calls  him  a  coxcomb),  and  10.  79  (where  stead  of  the  <  sutrina '  of  the  above  pas* 
he  introduces  him  with  afool  for  his  friend  sage.  He  says  there  are  no  other  means 
or  parasite).  of  deciding  Alfenins^s  trade,  bnt  he  had 

130.  Aljeniue  ioqfer]  I  have  adopted  rather  for  Hoi*acc's  sake  it  should  be  taken 
the  orthography  of  this  name  which  Orelli  to  have  been  a  barber^s,  lest  he  should  be 
says  is  found  in  an  inscription  respecting  convicted  of  rcpeating  himself  unnecessa- 
P.  Alfenius,  who  was  oonsul  A.D.  2.    He  is  rily.    From  'erat'  it  has  been  inferrod 
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Abjecto  Instrumento  artis  clausaque  tabema^ 

Sutor  erat^  sapiens  operis  sie  optimus  omnis 

Est  opifex  solus^  sic  rez.     Yellunt  tibi  barbam 

Lascivi  pueri ;  quos  tu  nisi  fuste  coerces, 

Urgeris  turba  circum  te  stante  miserque  135 

Rumperis  et  latras^  magnorum  maxime  regum. 

Ne  longum  faciam  :  dum  tu  quadrante  lavatum 

Bex  ibis  neque  te  quisquam  stipator  ineptum 

Praeter  Crispinum  sectabitur^  et  mihi  dulces 

Ignoscent  si  quid  peccaro  stultus  amici^  ]  40 

Inque  vicem  illorum  patiar  delicta  libenter, 

Frivatusque  magis  vivam  te  rege  beatus. 

that  Alfeniiu  wat  dead  when  the  Satire  priTacy  andbetterbathingand  atteudanoe. 

waswritten.  It  mereljmeans,  thatthough  The  'quadrans/  which  was  the  fourth  of 

he  threw  np  his  trade,  he  still  continued  an  *  as,*  and  therefore  the  64th  part  of  a 

to  be  (potentially)  a  '  sntor '  or  *  tonsor/  *  denarius,'  afler  the  rednction  of  the  '  bs/ 

whichever  is  right.     [Comp.  Xenophon,  to  ^U  of  that  coin,  was  of  the  value  of  about 

Mem.  iii.  4,  Kcd  ydp  &airtp  6  KiBapi(ttv  half  a  farthine  of  our  money,  taking  the 

ftoB^tr,   Koi    iiiv   fi^  KiBapifii,   KiBcLpurriis  value  of  the 'denarius' at  8|<2.    [The  pas- 

iirri,  &cl      Cunningham,  Sanadon,  Fea,  aage  in  Juvenal,  '  nec  pueri  credunt»  nisi 

Meineke  [Ritter]  have  'tonsor.'  qui  nondum  aere  lavantur'  (Jnvenal,  S.  ii. 

133.  Vellunt  tibi  harham]  The  Romans  152),  has  sometimea  been  misunderstood.] 

of  this  period  did  not  usually  wear  bcards.  As  Becker  says,  Juveual  means  children 

Butthoeewho  affected  philo-ophy  letthcm  wbo  have  not  yet  becn  sent  to  the  public 

grow,  and  were  hooted  by  the  boys  in  the  baths  (Gallus,  Exc.  on  the  BathsV    The 

streets  (S.  ii.  3.  17).  Romans  were  great  batbers.    If  oathing 

137.   dum  tu  quadrante  lavaium']    In  dould  be  made  for  our  poor  a  '  res  quadran- 

the  vestibule  of  the  public  baths  of  Pora-  taria '  (Seneca,  Ep.  86),  the  public  health 

peii  wns  fonnd  a  box,  stated  by  Sir  W.  in  Inrge  towns  would  be  much  benefited. 

Gell  to  have  been  for  receiving  the  bathers'  139.  Cri^spinum]    See   S.  i.  1.   120  n. 

fee.    *Quadratite  lavari'  (Juvenal,  8.  vi.  The    body-guards  of   kings  were  called 

447)  wasanexpressionequivalenttotaking  '  stipatores/    Horace  therefore  uses  the 

a  public  bath,  bocause  a  '  quadrans '  wos  word  ironically  in  that  seuse.    For  '  et 

the  ordinary  sum  paid  by  each  visitor.  mihi,' some  MSS.  have  '  at  mihi.'    *Et'  ia 

Bnt  it  may  be  inferred   frora  Homce's  better;  itjoins  *  ig^ioscent '  with  'patiar' 

words  that  they  who  paid  this  sum  were  and  '  vivam.' 

notthe  richersortof  bathers;  forhe  seems  [140.  etultu*']  'Stultus'  is  opposed  to 

to  say,  'while  you,  a  fine  king  as  you  aro,  the  Stoic '  rex.'   '  If  I,  who  am  considered 

go  and  bathe  for  a  quadrans.'    Tbe  rich  a  madman  (by  tho  Stoics),  shall  oommit  any 

may  perliaps  have  paid  more  and  had  more  fault.'] 
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SATIRB  IV. 

Here  again  Honoe  is  air  pains  to  deftod  himself  fVom  the  charge  of  maleTolenoe. 
That  this  charge  waa  londly  brought  against  him  is  dear ;  and  the  aecond  Satire  of 
this  book  may  have  gone  a  long  way  towards  making  him  enemies.  But  he  must  iiave 
written  many  more  pieoes  tban  that,  for  he  spoRks  of  '  mea  scripta '  (v.  28),  *  meos 
libeUos '  (v.  71).  It  is  probable  his  other  Satires  were  in  the  same  strain  aa  the  seoond, 
which  appears  to  have  been  pnblished  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  he  here  defends,  but 
which  he  thought  fit  to  abandon,  for  there  are  no  other  Satires  of  that  kind.  Inde- 
pendent  of  the  above,  Horace  here  shows  something  of  an  author^s  soreness  in  respect 
to  the  neglect  his  poems  had  met  with,  compared  with  others  which  he  believed  to  have 
less  merit ;  and  though  he  attributes  it  entirely  to  the  jealousy  and  fears  of  the  multi- 
tude,  every  man  apprehending  that  he  may  be  attacked  next,  it  is  dear  that  he  pnts  it 
down  in  some  measure  to  a  fiUse  taste  which  preferred  a  wordy  flowing  style  to  the 
terseness  and  accuracy  of  his  own.  The  poems  of  Lucilius  were  popuhir  in  spite  of  the 
looseness  of  thelr  oomposition  and  many  defects,  which  a  depraved  taste  had  come  to 
regard  as  merits.  (See  note  on  v.  6.)  The  virulence  of  Lucilius's  Satdres  did  not  affect 
Horaoe'B  genemtion,  who  oould  afford  to  admire  them,  but  had  no  likingfbr  verses  that 
came  home  to  themselves.  Horace  began  his  career  as  a  satirical  writer  with  LuoiliuB 
ibr  his  model,  and  the  second  Satire  is  a  spedmen  of  the  style  resulting  from  that 
imitation.  It  sat  uneasily  upon  him.  Lucilius  he  found,  with  all  his  power  and  his 
merits,  was  not  the  model  for  him,  and  he  was  probably  taunted  with  coming  short  of 
the  vigour  of  his  origiual,  and  this  perhaps  by  the  persons  who  were  loudest  in  charging 
him  with  a  mnlignant  temper.  He  had  therefore  to  set  himself  right  in  respect  to 
Lucilius,  and  this  he  does  both  here  and  elsewhere  (S.  10  and  ii.  1)  with  much  good 
temper,  candour,  and  forbearance.  He  has  also  to  contrast  his  own  pretenmons  with 
those  of  the  Crispini  and  Fannii  of  the  day,  as  well  as  to  quiet  the  apprehensions 
of  his  iriends,  and  disarm  the  malignity  of  his  enemies,  and  these  are  the  objects 
of  the  Satire.  Every  body  must  admire  the  way  in  which  he  takes  occasion,  from  the 
necessity  of  self-defenee,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  grateful  affection  to  his  flither^s  memory» 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  pleasing  picture  of  patemal  solicitude  and  sound 
sense,  as  applied  to  a  boy's  education,  than  Horaoe  has  drawn  in  the  hitter  part  of  thia 
Satire. 

Aboutthe  date,  Franke  says  it  must  have  been  written  before  A.tr.o.  716,  when 
Asinins  Pollio  first  introduced  the  practice  of  reg^lar  recitations  of  thdr  works  by 
authors.  He  says  Horaoe  would  not  have  treated  the  redters  so  oontemptuously  if 
their  practioe  had  come  into  fashion  through  the  example  of  his  friend  Pollio.  As  I 
have  said  on  v.  78,  I  do  not  think  the  practioe  alluded  to  by  Horaoe  has  any  thing  to 
do  with  Pollio's  practice ;  and  as  to  Fannius'  books  and  bust  having  been  deposited,  as 
Bome  have  said,  in  thc  library  built  by  this  same  Pollio  in  A.U.C.  715,  there  is  not  the 
remotest  reason  to  believe  it.  Franke  says  Horace  could  not  at  this  time  have  been  on 
goodterms  with  Augustns,  orhewould  not  have  mentioned  "acerba  irrisione"  Petillius 
Capitolinus  (d4  sqq.),  who  was  a  friend  of  his.  But  the  only  bittemess  in  Horaoe^s 
words  is  in  the  sneer  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Petillius'  fHcnd  and  ooudemus. 
In  short,  the  Satire  appears  to  me  to  contain  no  clue  to  the  date ;  but  it  oertainly  oon- 
cems  Horace'8  early  reputation,  and  so  must  be  plaoed  early,  and  not  very  long  aflcr 
S.  2,  which  he  quotes  in  v.  92. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Grait  was  the  liberty  wherewith  those  worthies  of  the  Old  Comedy  set  their  mark  upon 
the  vicious,  and  them  Lucilius  has  copied ;  a  man  of  wit  and  perception,  hut  a  harsh 
versifier ;  caring  less  for  the  quality  of  his  verses  than  the  quantity ;  fhll  of  words  and 
fuU  of  &ultSy  which  he  was  too  lazy  to  avoid.  As  to  your  quantity,  I  care  not  for 
that ;  and  when  Crispinus  challeuges  me  at  great  odds  to  try  which  of  us  can  write 
quickest,  I  dedine  the  invitation,  and  thank  heaveu  that  I  am  a  man  of  quiet  tem- 
pcrament  and  few  words.  He  may  go  on  pnffing  and  blowing  like  a  pair  of  bellowsy 
but  that  is  not  in  my  way. 

(v.  21.)  Fannius  gets  a  testimonial  from  his  admirers,  while  no  one  will  read  what  I 
write  (and  I  am  too  nervous  to  recite  it  in  public),  because  men  do  not  like  to  have 
tbeir  fanlts  exposed,  and  there  are  few  who  are  not  open  to  blame.  Take  any  man 
out  of  a  crowc^  he  is  avaricious,  or  ambitious,  or  lecherous,  or  he  dotes  upon  fine  plate 
or  fine  statues,  or  is  running  about  the  world  to  make  his  fortune.  AU  such  are 
afnud  of  verses  Uke  mine,  and  hate  those  who  write  them.  *'  Take  care  of  him ;  he 
is  dangerous ;  aU  he  cares  for  is  to  get  up  a  hiugh  and  amuse  the  old  women  and 
children  at  the  ezpenso  of  his  friends." 

(v.  88.)  Now  let  me  say  a  word  In  reply.  In  the  first  place  I  do  not  profess  tabe  a 
poet.  Six  feet  in  a  verse  which  otherwise  is  mere  prose,  this  does  not  make  a  poet» 
but  gpenius,  inspiration,  and  subUme  language.  And  this  has  led  somo  to  question 
whether  oomedy  is  poetry,  seeing  that  the  language  and  ideas  are  aU  those  of  com- 
mon  Ufe.  There  are  your  fathers,  for  instance,  scolding  their  sons»  just  as  you  may 
hear  every  day;  moreover  you  may  shuffle  the  words  as  you  please  in  true  poetry 
without  altering  the  sense,  but  that  is  not  the  case  with  LuciUus'  huiguage  and  mine 
(you  must  read  it  as  you  would  prose,  or  you  make  nonsense  of  it). 

(v.  63.)  But  this  question  I  may  discuss  elsewhere.  My  present  purpose  is  to  show  that 
you  have  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  this  sort  of  writing.  There  are  your  informers 
who  go  about  and  are  the  terror  of  aU  rogues :  the  honest  man  may  despise  tbem. 
But,  even  suppofung  you  are  the  rogue,  I  am  no  informer.  I  have  no  desire  to  have 
my  books  thumbed  by  the  vulgar,  or  to  read  them  to  any  but  my  friends,  and  that 
only  when  prest.  Hiere  are  many  I  gprant  you  who  bawl  their  verses  in  the  forum 
and  in  tbe  pubUc  baths,  but  they  are  mere  blockheads.  "  But  we  know  you  love  to 
annoy,  and  do  it  with  maUcious  intent."  How  can  you  charge  me  with  this  ?  Nay, 
the  man  who  slanders  his  friend  behind  his  bock,  or  faUs  to  defend  him  from  the 
skmder  of  others,  who  aims  only  at  being  caUed  a  wit,  who  invents  falsehood  and 
blabs  secrets,  that  man  is  a  scoundrel ;  let  every  honest  citizen  avoid  him.  I  have 
ofben  bcen  at  table  when  one  of  the  company  has  amused  himself  with  breaking  his 
wit  upon  the  g^ests,  not  sparing  the  host  himself  when  he  gets  warm ;  now.this  man 
you  look  upon  bb  a  funny  fellow,  while  for  my  innocenj^  satire  I  am  called  malignant» 
sarcastic,  and  so  forth.  When  your  friend  PetUIius  is  mentioned  you  defend  him 
ailer  your  own  fashion,  that  is,  you  damn  him  with  a  sneer,  the  veriest  poison»  which 
shall  never  be  found,  if  I  know  myself  at  all,  in  any  thing  I  may  write. 

(v.  103.)  If  I  have  spoken  a  Uttle  too  freely  of  others,  I  may  be  pardoned  on  this  ground : 
my  excellent  father  always  taught  me  by  exauiples.  If  he  would  have  me  live  fru- 
gally,  he  would  say,  "  Look  at  the  misery  to  which  our  friend  Albius'  sou  and  Barrus 
have  reduced  themselves  by  their  extravagance."  When  he  would  keep  me  from  bad 
women»  "Take  Scetanias  for  a  wanung."  "See  what  scandal  attaches  to  Trebonius.*' 
•*  Wiser  men  may  teach  you  by  preccpt  and  theory :  my  care  shall  be  to  watch  over 
your  practice  till  you  are  able  to  take  care  of  yourself."  If  he  would  have  me  do 
something  that  was  right,  he  would  take  onc  of  the  judices  and  say,  *'  Tliere  is  an 
example  for  you."    On  thc  otlicr  hand,  if  hc  wonld  prcvent  me  from  doing  somethiug 
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wrong,  he  woold  say,  "Can  you  doubt  about  its  impropriety  when  you  Bee  the  dis- 
grace  it  hag  brought  upon  so  and  so  ?  As  the  intemperate  are  checked  by  seeing 
their  neighboor  carried  to  the  grave,  ao  young  persons  are  often  kept  from  crime  by 
the  shame  it  brings  upon  others."  Such  was  the  training  that  has  made  me  what  I 
am,  free  from  grave  faults»  if  not  from  venial,  aud  even  theae  will  diminiBh  v^^ith 
time  and  reflection,  which  I  practise  every  day.  When  I  have  leisure  I  put  my 
thooghts  into  writing,  which  is  one  of  my  little  sina;  for  which  sin,  if  you  will  not 
make  allowance,  I  shall  bring  all  my  pack  to  help  me,  and  we  shall  make  a  convert 
of  you  whether  you  will  or  no. 

EupOLis  atque  Cratinus  Aristophanesque  poetae^ 

Atque  alii  quorum  comoedia  prisca  virorum  est^ 

Si  quis  erat  dignus  describi  quod  malus  ac  fur^ 

Quod  moeehus  foret  aut  sicarius  aut  alioqui 

Famosus^  multa  cum  libertate  notabant.  5 

1.  Sv^olis  cUque  Cratinu»  Aristopha-  about  B.o.  230.      Schlegcl   (Dram.  Lit. 

nesque]  These  three  represent  the  Old  Lect.  vii.)  denies  theexistenoe  of  a  Middle 

Comedv.  of  which  they  were  the  acknow-  Comedy,  with  which  question  we  aro  not 

ledgedleaders.    Quintilian  (x.  1):  "Plures  concemed  here.  but  we  need  ouly  observe 

ejus  auctoree :  Aristophanes  tamen  et  £u-  tbat  Horace  flzes  on  tho  Comoedia  Prisca, 

polis  Cratinusque  praecipui;"  and  Persius  bocause    the    subsequent   phases   of   the 

(S.  i.  123)  : —  Orcek  Comic  Drama  were  not  of  the  same 

« Andaci  quicnnquo  afflate  Cmtino  "fT^l satirical cart. thelioen<» gnuited 

^        *  own.  using  the  hinguage  of  daily  life  to 

The  vigour   and   boldness   of    Cratinus*  show  iu  an  amusing  way  the  niannera  of 

writings  are   describcd   by  Aristophanes  the  day,  the  follies  of  society.  and  the 

(Kuights,  526  sqq.,  and  elsewhcre),  who  lighter  inftrmities  of  hnmnn  nature;  while 

was  seventy-five  years  his  janior,  as  it  is  the  old  dealt  in  invectives  against  Bocial« 

said,  though  they  were  rivals  the  year  political,  or  individual  vices  dressed  up  in 

before  Cratinus'  death,  B.c.  423,  when  he  grotesque  langnage  and  images.  It  is  to  tbe 

won  the  first  prize.  and  Aristophanes  the  language  of  tlie  New  Comedy  that  Horace 

third  with  the  Clouds.    The  satire  of  Eu-  refers  iu  this  Satire,  when  he  puts  the  ques* 

polis  was  also  very  unsparing,  as  we  leam  tion  whether  a  coniedy  is  or  is  not  a  poem. 

as  well  from  other  notices  as  from  the  Between  his  own  writings  and  the  Old 

story  (true  or  false)  that  Alcibiades  had  Comedy  there  is  little  or  no  analogy.    The 

him  thrown  overboard  at  sea  for  lampoon-  words  'poetae'  and  'vtrorum'   are  uaed 

ing  him.    The  other  writers  of  the  Old  emphatically,  as  below  in  S.  10. 16 :  **  llli 

Comcdy,  whom  Horuce  alludes  to  with  re-  scripta  quibus  comoedia  prisca  viris  est." 
spect,  are  very  little  known  to  us.     Their         [3.  dignus  describi']  A  poetical  constmc- 

names,  with  those  of  the  writ^rs  of  the  tion.    Comp.  S.  i.  8.  24.] 
Middlo  and  New  Comedy,  are  in  Clinton        5.  muUa  cum  lihertate  noiahatW]  Cioero 

(F.  H.  V.  ii.  pp.  36—47),  and  a  few  are  (de  Re  Publica  iv.  10)  says  that  to  the 

noticed  in  Donaldson'8  Greek  Theatre  (pp.  Greeks   "  fuit  etiam  lege  concessum  ut 

106 — 1 14).    The  distinction  was  invcnted  quod  vellet  coraoedia  de  quo  vellet  Domina- 

by  the  Alexandrine  grammarians.    The  tim  diceret."    All  he  could  mean  was,  that 

old  ended  witli  Aristophanes.    The  middle  during  the  period  of  the  Old  Comedy,  the 

was  supported  chiefly  by  Eubulus,  Anti-  hiw  did  not  interfere  with  this  iiberty, 

phanes,    Anaxandrides,    and  Alexis,   and  except  npon  two  occasions  (only  one  of 

lasted  over  about  fifty  years  of  the  fonrth  which  occurred  during  the  time  Aristo- 

ccntury  B.C.    Of  the  New  Coincdy,  which  phanes  was  writing),  when  psephisins  were 

the  Romans  imitated,  the  principal  writers  passed  prohibiting  the  introduction  upon 

were  Philemon,  Menaiidcr,  Diphilns  (Prol.  tlie  stage  of  Itving  chHracters  as  objects  of 

Adelphi),   and  Posidippus,  who  was  the  satire  by  naine, — a  rcstriction  of  no  great 

last  of  the  Grcek  comic  poets,  and  dicd  forcc,  sinoe  the  substitution  of  a  fogncd 
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Hinc  omnis  pendet  Lucilius^  hosee  secutus 

Mutatis  tantum  pedibus  numerisque^  facetuSj 

Emunctae  naris^  durus  componere  versus. 

Nam  fuit  hoc  vitiosus :  in  hota  saepe  ducentos 

Ut  magnum  versus  dictabat  stans  p^e  in  uno.  lo 

Cum  flueret  lutulentus^  erat  quod  toUere  velles ; 

Dame,  slightly  altered  fr6m  the  tnie,  would  the  words  with  '  versus/  and  explains  thera 

make  the  allusions  eqnaUy  intelligible  and  to  signify  "  elegantes  et  deoentes ;"  the 

more  ridicaloos.     Neither  of  tbese  pse-  error  therefore  of  Forcellini.  noticed  by 

pfaismB  lasted  more  than  a  couple  of  years.  Orelli  was   not   original.       *  Mungosus,' 

See  S.  i.  6. 14  n.,  on  '  notare.'  Acron'8  word,  is    not    in    the   lexicons. 

6.  Sinc  omnis  pendet  Z/ueiliu»]  *  Hinc'  *  Emunctae  naris'  is  one  who  has  his  nose 

means  *  npon  tbem/ iss  *unde'  iselsewhere  wcU  wiped,  aud  is  therefore  no  driveller. 

nsed  witli  reference  to  persons.     What  Phaedrus  expLuns  it  (iii.  8. 14). 

Horace  says  of  Lucilius  is  this:  that  hU  «« Aesopus  ibi  stans  naris  emunctao  senex, 
whole  strength  was  laid  out  on  the  satir-       N^tura  nunquam  verba  cui  potuit  dare." 

he  wa»-;itty  and  iSite,  bnt  harsh  in  hi.  *«  Epiderus  of  CaeaUn».    (Cicero  de  Am. 
versification;  wordyandsometimesvulgar,        ^'   . 

in  consequence  of  the  haste  with  which  he  "Hodie  me  ante  omnes  comicos  stultos 
wrote  and  his  impatience  of  the  trouble  senes 

of  correcting.    As  Horace  must  have  been       Versaris  atque  emunxeris  lautissime. ' 

familiar  with  Lucilius'  writings,  this  de-  "  To  wipe  a  man's  nose  for  him,  is  to  im- 

scription  may  be  taken  as  correct.     It  ply  that  be  is  a  driveller  who  cannot  do  it 

bears  accuracy  on  the  faoe  of  it  as  fkr  as  for  himself,  and  hence  it  means  to  *  outwit' 

it  goesy  for  the  criticism  touches  only  the  and  to    *cheat'    him"    (Long   in  loco). 

suiface,  and  the  critic  could  not  be  mis-  Others  explain  '  emunctae  naris '  as  '  keen 

taken,  and  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  have  scented/  like  a  hound.     [Compare  '  pur- 

lied.    In  fact  he  says  below  (S.  10.  3)  the  gatam  aurem/  Ep.  i.  1.  7 :    '  durus  com- 

most  idolatrous  admirer  of  Lucilius  could  ponere ;'  see  C.  i.  1. 18  note.] 
not  dony  that  his  style  was  nncouth.    He        10.  versu*  dictahcW]   See  S.  10.  92  n. 

thero   alsu   adds  that  Lucilius  loved  to  The  words  *  stans  pede  m  uuo '  mean  *  with 

mix  .up  Greek  words  with  his  own  lan-  the  utmost  facility,'  or  'standing  at  ease,' 

guage  (v.  20),  that  he  was  good  tempered,  as  we  might  say.    Heindorf  compares  the 

notwithstanding  his  satirical  vein  (v.  68),  expression    witb    tlie    Greek    proverbial 

and  again  that  he  was  very  unreserved  and  phrases  5Xy  iroSf,  ix  Zvotv  irobolv,  i^ipoiv 

frank  (S.  ii.  1.  30 — 34).    This  is  valuable  wo9o7v,  meauing  with  aU  one^s  might ;  the 

testimony  to  the  character  of  Lucilius  and  first  of  which  is  quoted  by  Quintilian  as  a 

his  writings.    Other  writers  have  neither  rustic  saying  (xii.  9  fin.) :  **  ItAque  in  his 

addcd  much  to  it  nor  succcssfuUy  im-  actionibus  omni,  ut  sgricolae  dicunt,  pede 

puguod  it.    Tlie  fragments  of  Lucilius  are  standum  est."      ['  In  the  most  careless 

too  short  to  enable  us  to  fbnn  a  very  accu-  posture  and  attitude'  (Heindorf ) ;  but  to 

nite  opinion,  but  in  some  points  (such  os  stand  on  one  foot  is  the  most  difficult  of 

the  absurd  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin)  attitudes.     Hornce  may  mean  to  say  that 

they  bear  out  Horace's  statements  about  Lucilius  could  dictate  two  hundred  verses 

him,  which  are  usefiil  contributions  to  the  in  an  hour.  and  stand  on  onc  foot  all  the 

historv  of  lioman  literature.  time,  which  would  mako  the  performance 

7.  Muiaiia  tanium  pedibus]  The  writ-  still  more  wonderful ;  or  standiug  on  one 
ings  of  Lucilius  appcar  to  have  becn  very  foot  may  mean  that  he  was  paying  more 
early  divided  by  the  grammnrians  into  attention  to  this  difiicuU  fcat  thau  to  the 
thirty  books,  of  which  two-thirds  were  composition  of  hia  verses.  Lastly,  '  stand- 
written  in  hexameter  verse,  and  the  rest  ing  on  one  foot'  mav  mean  simply  '  resting 
in  the  iambic  and  trochaic  measures.  on  one  foot/  which  is  the  attitude  of  a 

8.  Emunctae  norif]  *'Significat  sapi-  man  who  is  at  case,  and  not  busy  about 
entem,  quin  e  contrario  mnngosum  stultnm  any  thing.] 

appellamus"  (Acron).     Porphyrion  takes        11.  Cumjluerei  lutulentut]  <Lutulen- 
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Oarrulus  atque  piger  scribendi  ferre  laborem, 

Scribeiidi  recte :  nam  ut  multum  nil  moror.     Ecee, 

Crispinus  minimo  me  provocat :  "  Acoipe,  si  vis, 

Accipiam  tabulas;  detur  nobis  locus,  hora,  15 

Custodes  j  videamus  uter  plus  scribere  possit/' 

"  Di  bene  fecerunt  inopis  me  quodque  pusilli 

Finxerunt  animi,  raro  et  perpauca  loquentis. 


tu8 '  is  ezplained  by  Acron  as  "  sordidos ;  of  challeng^ ;  and  Lambinns  also  fbllows 

cui  contrarium  luculentus,'*  which  expla-  theScholiasts:  Cruquinsdoesnot.  Bentley 

nation   combinea  two    notions,    dirtiness  quotes  a  Scholium  which  gives  the  right 

aud  obscenity.    Lucilius  mav  have  imi-  sense.      "Minimo  provocare  dicuntur  ii 

tated  the  obscenity  of  the  old  comedians ;  qui  in  responsione  (sponsione)  plus  ipsi  per- 

and  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  his  verse  mittant  (promittant)  qnam  ezigant  ab  ad- 

may  have  been  like  a  muddy  stream.    The  versario."     '  He  offers  me  the  gpreatest 

word,  no  doubt,  comprehends  defects  of  odds'  is  the  meaning  according  to  thia 

toste  as  well  as  style.    "  Erat  quod  tollere  interpretation,  which   Bentley  adopts,  aa 

velles "   is  iuterpreted  by  the  Scholiasts  far  as  conoems  the  wager,  bnt  substitntes 

"ex  quibus  sunt  nonnulla  quae  velis  inde  as  his  own  ooqjecture  *nummo'  for  *mi- 

excerpere  et  pro  tuis  habere"  (Porph.).'  nimo/ as  signifying  that  Crispinus  was  so 

"  Erat  quod  velles  imitari "  (Acron).    Cru-  poor  he  could  only  stake  a  sestertius.    I 

quins'  Scholiast  gives  the  same  iuterpre-  do  not  see  any  point  in  such  an  allusion  to 

tation,  and  Heindorf  adopts  it.    Quintilian  the  man'B  poverty.    His  confidence  of  vic- 

says  (x.  1.  94) :  **  Ab  Horatio  dissentio  qui  tory  is  the  mattcr  Horaoe  means  to  illus- 

Lucilium  fluere  lutulentum  et  esse  aliquid  trate.    The  MSS.  are  unanimous  in  favour 

quod  toUere  possis  putat/' where  he  uses  of 'minimo/andtheScholiastsand  editors 

theword 'possis' for  *veIles,'quoting  from  are  equally  so;  and,  if  that  reading  be 

memory.    Horaoe's  word  '  velles'  fixes  the  right,  the  interpretation  above  given  must 

meauing  of  '  toUere '  '  to  remove/  even  if  be  right  too. 

the  whole  context  did  uot  do  so.     '  Tou        15.  Accipiam  tabuhul  Bentley  foUows 

would  wish  for  the  credit  of  the  author  to  the  reading  of  some  MSS.  which  have 

remove  it.'     [Horace  (S.  i.  10.  50)  ref ers  'accipe  jam/andhewondersthatnearly  all 

to  this  passage  and  oppottes  '  tollenda'  to  theeditorsshouldhavetakenup^accipiam:' 

'  relinquenda.'      Ritter    gives    the   other  <Jam'  he  thinks  exhibits  tlie  eagemess  of 

meaning :   '  though  he  ran  iu  a  muddy  the  challenger,  and  his  fear  lest  Horaoey  if 

stream,  yet  tbere  was  enough  for  a  man  he  let  him  go  on  this  occasion,  should  dip 

to  pick  out  and  keep.']  out  of  the  oontest  altogether*    For  all  this 

12.   pi^er   scribendi   forre    lctborem]  the  passage  afibrds  no  warrant.    There  is 

'  Piger  ferre'  is  a  Greek  construction  oom-  no  eagerness  or  hastet — nothing  more  than 

mon  in  the  Odes,  but  not  in  the  Satires.  a  polite  challenge  to  see  which  oould  write 

(C  i.  1.  18  n.)      In  C.  iv.  14.  22,  we  have  most  verses  in  a  given  time.   'Tbke  tablets 

'impiger'  in  thesame  construction :  "Im-  if  you  please,  and  1  will  take  them  too.' 

piger  hostium  vexare  turmas."  Thc  omission  of  the  peraonal  pronoun  to 

[13.  nam  ut  muUum  ml  moror']  'For  express  antithesis  is  nothiug  in  familiar 

as  to  quantity,  I  care  not  for  that.'   Comp.  talk  where  there  could  bc  no  mistake.  'Cus- 

£pp.  i.  15.  I6.3  todes '  aro  umpires. 

14.  Crispinue  minimo']  See  S.  i.  1. 120        18.  raro  et  perpauca  loqueniis]  Lara- 

n.     'Minimo  me  provocat'   Porphyriou  binus,  agaiust  all  the  MSS.,  intrpduoed  the 

interprets  thus:   "Seusus  ex  proverbiuli  reading  'loquentem/  which  Bentley  has 

Gonsuetudiue  ductus ;  solemus  enim  dicere  adopted,  and  others  after  him.    The  re- 

minimo  me  digito  provocat  cum  volumus  ceived  reading  is  very  natnral,  and  1  see 

quem  intelligi  tantum  valere  minimo  digito  no  occasion  for  altering  it.    *  The  gods 

quantum  alius  totis  viribus."    Acron  ttnd  have  done  me  a  kinduess  in  making  me 

Comm.  Cruq.  have  the  sanie  idle  talk.   The  of  a  poor  and  unpret<'nding   disposition 

proverb  is  probablv  their  own  invention.  that  speaks  but  seldom,  and  very  little  at 

Erasmus,  however,  m  his  book  of  Proverbs,  a  time.'    This  is  Homce*8  reply  to  tbe 

takes  it  up  as  meaning  a  coutemptuous  sort  challenge,  which  he  declincs. 
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At  tu  conclusas  hirciiiis  follibus  auras^ 

Usque  laborantes  dum  ferrum  molliat  ignis^  20 

Ut  mavis  imitare/^     Beatus  Fannius  ultro 

Delatis  capsis  et  imagine ;  cum  mea  nemo 

Scripta  legat  volgo  recitare  timentis  ob  hanc  rem, 

Quod  sunt  quos  genus  hoc  minime  juvat^  utpote  plures 

Culpari  dignos.     Quemvis  media  erue  turba :  25 

19.  At  tu  eoAclM9(u]  Penins  imitates  Scholiasts  say  aboat  FanniaB'  bust  haTing 

thia  S.  y.  10 :  been  plaeed  in  tbe  varioos  pnblic  libraries 

«Tuneqneanhelanti  coqnitnr  dum  massa  S  ??*  j"*.^?"",^"^  ^**^^  '^«J-    Asinius 

jjmnino  Polho  built  a  hbrary  A.U.O.  716,  or  tbere- 

FoUe  premis  ventoB  nec  dauao  mnrmure  ^^^^  and  placed  in  it  portrwto  and  busts 

raucns,"  &c.  ^*  vanous  distmguished  men  (Plin.  H,  N. 

«,--.,        '        .-.««.„       .       .  "^**  <*•  ^)»  *"^  *fa«  practice  was  tbencefor. 

21.  Beatus  Fanniiuf]  This  Fanmus  is  ward  obperved  not  only  in  thepublic  Hbra- 

spoken  of  m  another  pUu»  (S.  i.  10.  80)  as  ries,  but  in  those  of  private  pereons.    Mar- 

a  contemptibte  person  and  a  parabite  of  tial,  writing  to  his  friend  Avitus,  sends 

Hermogenes  Tigelhns  (S.  8. 129  n.).    The  him  an  inscription  for  his  oH-n  bust,  which 

ScholiasU  say  that  he  had  the  cognomen  Avitus  was  going  to  put  with  others  in 

Quadratus:    that  he  was  a  poet  full  of    hislibrary: 

words  and  folly ;  that  the  Senate  made  ..  „      . ., .  \        ,     .                     .       . 

him  a  present  of  some  'capsae'  (book-boxes)  ^^  *^P»  ™  ^^^  «^^eve  carmen  imagme 

and  a  bust  of  himself ;  that  when  he  was  /^  ^'      '          ,        .     . 

dying  he  desired  his  books  and  book-cases  ^™.  ^^^    obscuns  jungis,    Avite, 

to  be  bnmt  publidy ;  otherwise,  that  he  yvns»      (ix.  1.) 

was  a  writer  of  Satire,  and  childless,  and  28.  volgo  reeUare  timentie]   See  noto 

that  oertain  persons,  hoping  to  be  remem-  on  v.  78.    The  usagc  which  lcaves  tlie 

bered  in  his  will,  got  his  busts  and  his  personal  pronoun  to  be  inferred  from  the 

books  depoeited  in  the  public  libraries,  to  possessive  is  common  both  in  Greek  and 

which  honour  his  own  merits  did  not  en-  Latin.     (C.  iU.  22.  6.)     Compare  Arist. 

title  tliem.    Wherever  all  this  came  from,    Plut.  32 : 

it  is  of  no  value  for  determining  Horace's  v,v\»«-              y             .% 

mcaning.  Lambinus  foUows  the  Scholiasts  1^  ^M^';/*»'  ^^rov  rov  raXav^i&pov  <rxMw 

80  far  as  to  snppose  that  Fannius  was  ho-  ^^^  •'^'^'f*''  iKr^rp^tvaeai  filov, 

noured  by  a  spontaneous  present  ('ultro :'  and  Ovid  (Heroid.  v.  46) :  "  Et  flesti,  et 

see  C.  iv.  4.  51  n.)  on  the  part  of  the  nostros  vidisti  flentis  ocellos."    '  l^meo' 

"  populus  sive  senatus  "  of  a  set  of  book-  and  '  metuo '  do  not  govem  an  infinitive 

bozes  and  a  bust,  as  a  mark  of  public  re*  mood  in  the  prose  writings  of  Horace'8 

spect.     And  Tumebns   says,    "Fannium  day.  'VercorMs  uscdin  that  constraction. 

nescio  quem  poetam  cnjus  libros  Romani  Torrentius  asks  why  Horaee'8  works  should 

et  armario  et  capsa,  ipsnm  imagine  dona-  not  be  read  because  he  was  afraid  to  recite 

rant,  prae  sefelicem  praedicat."    But  who  them  in  public  ?  Was  it  because  the  multi- 

cver  heard  of  sucb  a  thing  ?  und  who  was  tude  foUow  popular  applause  which  is  drawn 

this  Fannius  that  he   should  have  been  forth  by  public  display  ?     The  reaKon  Ho-> 

thus  distinguished  ?     It  appears  probable,  race  gives  is  the  same  that  deters  him  from 

from  Horaoe's  words,  that  Fannius  had  his  reciting  his  poems,  that  no  one  iikes  to  seo 

admirers,  as  rant  and  emptiness  will  always  any  moi*e  than  to  hear  his  own  vices  cx- 

have,  and  that  they  made  him  a  present,  posed.  People  nre  not  at  all  fond  of '  gcnus 

by  way  of  a  testimonial  as  it  is  called,  of  a  hoc,'  this  stitirical  sort  of  writing,  because 

set  of  handsome  '  capsae '  and  a  bust.  The  most  are  open  to  blame.  He  hos  particular 

'  capsa '  was  a  round  box  suited  to  hold  one  classes,  or  persons  perhaps,  in  his  eye,  when 

or  more  roUed  volumes.    The  larger  sort  he  says  '  sunt  quos '  (C.  i.  1.  3  n.) ;  but  he 

was  called  'scrinium.'  (See  Smith's  Dict.  speaks  othcrwise  genernlly.    That  Horace 

Ant.)  Neither  *  capsae '  nor  '  scrinia'  must  wrote  many  pieces  which  have  not  becn 

be  confounded  with  '  armaria,'  which  were  preserved,  appears  to  me  clear  from  this 

cupboards,  not  boxes,  but  also  used  for  passage  and  v.  71  sqq.    See  Introduction. 

books,  though  notconiinedto  that  jpurpose  25.  Quemvis  tnedia  erue  tvrha]  Orelli, 

any  more  than  *  capeae '  were.    Wnat  the  who  adopts  '  erae,'  does  not  give  the  MS, 
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Aut  ob  avaritiam  aut  miBera  ambitione  laborat. 

Hic  nuptarum  insanit  amoribus^  hic  puerorum ; 

Hunc  capit  argenti  splendor;  stupet  Albius  aere; 

Hic  mutat  merces  surgente  a  sole  ad  eum  quo 

Vespertina  tepet  regio ;  quin  per  mala  praeceps  30 

■ 

authority  for  it.    Fea  qnotes  several  MSS.  we  oonsider  the  evils  that  arose  ont  of  per- 

in  its  favonr;   Bentley  ouly  three.    The  sonal  ambition,  and  the  eagemess  with 

Scholiasts  had  '  elige/  and  that  is  the  read*  which  pUoes  of  hononr  were  aonght  at  all 

ing  of  Ven.  1483.  The  earliest  edition  that  times  of  the  nepnblic,  is  not  snrprising. 

has  *erue'  appears  to  be  that  of  Aldus  .28.  Suno  capit  arffenti  splendor]  Cups 

(1501),  from  which  time  all  the  editors,  I  and  other  vessels  curiously  wrought  in 

believe,  adopted  it  till  Talbot  retumed  to  silver  and   Corinthian  bronze»  and  very 

the  old  reading»  which  Bentley  adopts,  but  costly  (such  as  Jnvenal  describes,  S.  i.  76, 

oonsiders  it  may  be  a  gloss,  and  substituted  "  Argentum  vetus,  et  stantem  extra  pocula 

for  '  arripe,'  which  he  proposes.    Three  of  capram  ")  were  among  the  many  objects  of 

the  Blandinian  MSS.had  *eripe,'  which  he  extravagance  at  Rome.    The  exaggerated 

thinks  supports  his  conjecture.     Sanadon  admiration  of  the  persons  Horace  alludes 

adopts  '  arripe,'  though  Bentley  does  not.  to  for  snch  works  of  art,  might  be  com- 

'  Eme '  is  an  unlikely  word  to  have  bcen  paratively  harmless  if  it  did  not  lead  them 

coined,  and  '  elige '  would  form  a  good  gloss  into  dishonest  ways  of  acquiring  them,  and 

upon  it.    '  Eraere'  would  signify  *-digging  beggaring  their  families,  as  Albins  did,  of 

out,'  or  bringing  out  something  lildden.  whom  the  Scholiasts  tell  us  nothing.    His 

But  it  may  bcar  the  simple  meaning  of  son  is  mentioned  beiow  (v.  109)  as  living 

'  extrahere.'    The  true  reading,  in  my  opi-  in  want  throngh  his  &ther'8  extravagance. 

nion,  lies  between  *  erae '  and  '  elige,'  aud  Cruquius  reverses  this,  and  supposes  the 

I  am  rather  inclinpd  to  agree  with  Ste-  father  to  be  suffering  for  the  son's  extra- 

plieus,  who  says  (Diatr.  ii.  p.  59),  "pro  vagance,  the  fiither  being  no  otlier  than 

*  erae '  quidam  codd.  habent  '  elige '  quod  the  poet  Albius  Tibullus,  and  to  have  snf- 

e  glossa  snmptum  videri  potest."     [Bitter  fered  in  bis  property  through  his  8on's  ex- 

has  '  elige.']  travagance,  in  respect  of  which  misfortune 

26.  Autoh  avaritiam]  There  is  a  change  Horaoe  wrote  the  Epistle  i.  4,  to  comfort 

of  construction  or  an  ellipse  here  which  hns  him.    This  is  mere  trifling:   thongh  Ti- 

led  some  later  editors  to  cliange  '  ob '  into  bullus  mentions  himself  thut  his  patrimo- 

'  ab '  with  the  ablative.     There  is  some  nial  estate  had  boen  rednced  Q.  1. 19  sq), 

autliority  for  '  ab  avaritia.'  Bentley  adopts  and  some  persons  have  assumed  that  it  was 

'  ab,'  and  is  quite  indignant :  "  indignan-  throngh  his  own  extravagance.    '  Stupet,' 

dum  plano — quod  editores  toties  admoniti  with  the  ablative,  occurs  below  (S.  6. 17) : 

pus  meram  et  scabiem  impune  adhuc  pro-  "  Qui  stupet  in  titulis  et  imaginibus ;"  and 

dire  patiantur,"  where  the  '  pus  et  scabics'  an  equally  strong  word  is  nsed  in  the  same 

is  the  received  reading.    '  Laborare  ob '  connexion  in  S.  ii.  7. 95 :  "  Pansiaca  torpea 

every  one  will  see  is  an  unusual  oonstruc-  insane  tabella." 

tion,  but  thereadingof  all  theMSS.  isnot  29.    JBiic  mtttat  inerees]  See  C.  i.  31. 

on  that  acoount  to  be  rgectod.    The  sen-  12  n. 

tcnce  bcgins  with  one  form  of  expression  —  aurgente  a  sole,  ^o.]  This  has  been 

nnd  cnds  with  another :  that  appears  to  be  taken  variously  to  mean  from  snnrise  to 

all.    Orelli  quotes  Tacit.  (Hist.  ii.  50):  8unset,as"Divesetimportunusadnmbram 

"  non  noxa  neque  ob  raetum ;"  and  Livy  solis  ab  ortu "  (Epp.  ii.  2. 185),  or  from 

(xxxviii.  39) :  "non  tam  ob  recentia  ulla  east  to  west  ("ad  ortum  Solis  ab  Hesperio 

merita  qnam  originum  memoria."      For  cnbili,"  C.  iv.  15.  15),  which  is  the  trne 

'  misera '  some  MSS.  qnoted  by  Orelli  and  meaning.  *  Mntare  meroes '  is  the  burinesa 

Fea  have  '  miser,'  bnt  the  principal  MSS.  of  a  mercator.    Persins  (Sat.  v.  54)  : — 

and  editions  have '  misera,'  and  '  ambitio '  «  Mercibus  luc  Italis  mutat  snb  sole  recenti 

generally  had  an  epithet  of  a  strong  kmd  RugosumpiperetpaUentisgranacumini." 

apphedtoit.  Horacehas 'prava,"inams,'  ®         ^  *^        '              ° 

'  mala,'  '  misera  f  and  Cicero  (de  Off.  i.  25)  '  Mala '  means  dangers  and  hardships. 

says  "Miserrima  est  omnino  ambitio  ho-  ^30.  quinl  'Nay,' 'nayfurther,'a8ense 

noramque  contentio."  The  practice  there-  which  may  oe  derived  from  the  priniary 

fore  seems  to  have  been  habitual,  which,  if  meaning  of  'why  not  ?'j 
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.  Fertur  uti  pulvis  collectus  turbine,  ne  quid 
Summa  deperdat  metuens  aut  ampliet  ut  rem. 
Omnes  hi  metuunt  versus,  odere  poetas. 
"  Foenum  habet  in  cornu ;  longe  fuge :  dummodo  risum 
Excutiat  sibi^  non  hic  cuiquam  parcet  amico ;  35 

Et  quodcunque  semel  chartis  illeverit  omnes 
Gestiet  a  fumo  redeuntes  scire  lacuque 
Et  pueros  et  anus.^'     Agedum^  pauca  accipe  contra. 
Primum  ego  me  illorum  dederim  quibus  esse  poetis 

34.  Fbenum  hahet  in  comu\  **  Romae  writers  like  myself  among  poets  (the  word 

antem  yidemoB  hodie  qnoqne  foennm  velut  assnmed  above,  "  Omnes  hi  mctannt  ver- 

ansulam  factnm  in  oornnlo  bovis"  (Porph.).  sns,  odero  poetas/'  v.  83).    This  question 

A  law  of  the  XII  tables  gave  an  action  to  occnpies  twenty-four  verses,   after  which 

any  man  who  was  injnred  by  another  per-  he  returns  to  the  main  point,  .which  is  the 

8on*8  animal :   **  Si  qnadrupes  pauperiein  odium  attaching  to  writers  of  Sotire.    In 

fcdsse  dicatur"    (Dig.  9.  tit.  1),  where  this  line  '  poetas '  appcars  in  all  the  MSS. 

'*pauperiese8t  damnumsineinjurialkcien-  and  editions  till   Bentley,  who  restored 

tisdatum."  Itbecame  customarytherefore  the  reading  'poctis,'  N.  Heinsius  having, 

to  mark  an  ox  or  otber  animal  of  vicious  without  Bentley's   knowledge,   done  the 

propensitiea  in  snch  a  way  as  to  wnm  pas-  same.    The  SchoUasts  found  '  poetas/  and 

sengers,  and  enable  them  to  get  out  of  the  Porphyrion  on  S.  6.  25,  "  Qno  tibi,  Tilli, 

way.  Hence  the  proverb  "  he  has  a  wisp  of  Sumere    depositnm  davum    fierique   tri- 

hay  on  his  hom."  Plut.  (Crassus,  c.  7)  says,  buno  ?"  where  the  MSS.  vary  between  the 

^iKimftos  vphs  rht^  uitSm-a  rl  8^  fidyotf  oh  dative  and  accnsativc,  adopts  the  former 

(nrapirr^t  rhv  Kpdcnrov,  x^P^^^  ^X*^"  ^<r2y  case,  but  says  the  Intter  would  have  been 

M  rov  Ktparos.    He  adds  in  another  place  the  simpler  conBtruction.  Tlie  Scholium  of 

(Quaest.Bom.  p.  281)>  oit  fi^y  Axx'  Hartpov  Cmqnius^Commeutator,  on  thepassage  just 

i\4x^  vdtXiv  8ri  Kpdtraov  Kaucrap  i.<pppiiK(i  quoted,  is  **  *  tibi  Tribuno '  dizit  eleganter 

rhy  x^P^^^^*  ityriarri  7^0  avrhs  irpuros  iv  et  fignrate  ut  supra  *  dederim  quibus  esse 

rf,  voXtrelf^  koX  Kor^^portifft,    In  illustra-  poetis ;' "  which  remark  is  attributed  by 

tion  of  the  proverb  he  qnotes  a  fragmcnt  of  Bentley  and  Orelli  to  Acron,  but  does  not 

Sophocles : —  appear  in  Ascensins'  text  of  that  Scholiast. 

trh  n  «r^oJdf*»  -K&Xos  i>s  ^h^pBia,  V'  *!v"''™  ^7^^^!^  from  another  hand  5 

ya^rriip  rc  y^  <rov  KaX  yyddos  tA^s^  ^  wi"'S"^    contradicts  the  commcntary 

'                 '^  of  both  these  Scholiasts  on  the  passage 

*  Dnmmodo  risum   excntiat  sibi'    corre-  before  us,  where  the  reading  'poetas'  is 

sponds  ahnost  in  words  with  AristotIe's  de-  expressly  assnmed.    Ncvertheless  I  believe 

Bcription  of  thc  buffoon  (Nic.  Eth.  iv.  14) :  the  dative  to  be  right  though  all  the  known 

6  8i  fivfiAxoxos  ^rrwy  i<rr\  rov  y€\oiov  MSS.  are  against  it.     Like  instances  are 

Kfid  oirt  iavrov  otfrc  r&y  iXAeey  iircx^-  8.  i.  1. 19 :  **  atqui  licet  esse  beatis ;"  i.  2. 

fityos  ^i  yiXwra  •voiiiati,    'Fnraus^isthe  61:    "mnnifico  esso  licet;"    A.  P.  372: 

bake-house  to    which  the  lower  sort  of  "  Mediocribus  esRC  poetis  Non  Di  non  ho- 

people,  old  women  and  children,  carried  mincs  non  concessere  columnac."  Heindorf 

their  bread  to  be  baked  [or  they  bought  it  has  '  poetas '  [and  Ritter].  The  expression 

there].    *  Lacus '  were  tanks  distributed  *  concludere  versum '  is  repeated  below  (S. 

through  the  city,  into  which   water  was  10.  59) :  "  si  quis  pedibus  quid  claudere 

conveyed  fVom  the  aqueducts,  and  to  which  senis."  "Sermoni:  qnotidiano"  (Porph.), 

poorer   persons  resorted   for  water.     See  which  word  is  snpplied  in  Cic.  (Orat.  20)  : 

Terence  (Adelph.  iv.  2. 45) :  "  Apnd  ipsum  "  Video  visum  esse  nonnnllis  Platonis  et 

fafccum  est  pistrilla  "  (a  com-mill).  Dcmocriti  locutionem,  etsi  absit  a  versn, 

88.  Affedum]  *  Dum/  as  an  enclitic,  sig-  tamen  quod  incitntius  feratur  et  clarissimis 
nifies  *  a  while  f  *  agedum/  '  come  a  mo-  verboram  luminibns  utatnr,  potius  po^a 
ment.'     (See  Eey'B  L.  G.  1448  d.)  putandam    quam    comicomm    po^tarum, 

89.  Primum  ego  me  illorum']  *  Primum'  apud  quos,  nisi  qnod  versiculi  snnt,  nihil 
means  *  in  the  flnt  place,  before  I  begin,  est  alind  quotidiani  dissimile  scnnonis." 
let  me  dispose  of  the  fallacy  which  clasaes  Hence  the  nnme  '  Sermoncs '  given  to  the 
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Excerpam  numero :  neque  enim  concludere  versum  40 

Dixeris  esse  satis ;  neque  si  qui  scribat  uti  nos 

Sermoni  propiora,  putes  hunc  esse  poetam. 

Ingenium  cui  sit^  cui  mens  divinior  atque  os 

Magna  sonaturum,  des  nominis  hujus  honorem. 

Idcirco  quidam  comoedia  necne  poema  45 

Esset  quaesivere^  quod  acer  spiritus  ac  vis 

Nec  yerbis  nec  rebus  inest,  nisi  quod  pede  certo 

Difiert  sermonij  sermo  merus.     '^  At  pater  ardens 

Saevit^  quod  meretrice  nepos  insanus  amica 

Filius  uxorem  grandi  cum  dote  recuset^  50 

Ebrius  et^  magnum  quod  dedecus^  ambulet  ante 

Noctem  cum  facibus.''     Numquid  Pomponius  istis 

Audif et  leviora  pater  si  viveret  ?  Ergo 

Non  satis  est  puris  versum  perscribere  verbis^ 

Satires  and  Epistles.    '  Si  qoi '  is  the  read-  however  imagination  is  generally  snpposed 

ing  of  8ome  of  the  Vatican  MSS.,  one  of  to  have  a  conspicnons  plaoe,  and  this  would 

the  Beme,  and  two  of  Bentley'8.   Tbe  edi-  exclnde  the  comedies  of  Plautns  and  Ter- 

tions  and  moet  MSS.  have  '  quis.'    [Ritter  ence,  and  their  Greek  originals  of  the  new 

has  '  siquis/]  oomedy,  from  the  title  of  poetry.    But  the 

43.  o*  Maffnatonatiuntm]  Thisformdoes  same  rule  would  ezclude  much  more  that 

not  appear  elsewbere.     Cicero  uflcs  *  prae-  has  passed  for  poetry,  with  less  pretension 

statuniSy'  and  Sall.  (Jng.  47).      Priscian  to  tbe  name  than  Horace*8  Satires  or  tbe 

qnotes  '  sonaturus.'  from  Horace.  Horace  Heautontimommenos.  '  Quidam '  signifles 

has  '  intonata '  in  Epod.  ii.  51.    Tbe  attri-  tbe  grammarians  of  Alexandria,  who  aro 

butes  of  a  poet  which  Horaoe  considers  es-  also  referred  to  by  Cicero,  "  video  viffiun 

sential,  are  genius,  inspiration,  and  digni-  esse  nonnullis"  (v.  89  note). 

fled  sentiments  and  language  suited  to  high  48.  Differi  aermoni]  '  Oiscrepare, '  dis- 

subjects.    See  Virg.  (G.  iii.  294)  :  *'  Nunc  sidere/    'distare/  'dinerre,'  Horace  nses 

veneranda  Pales,  mag^o  nnuc  ore  sonan-  with  the  dative  (C.  i.  27»  5  n),  but  the  two 

dum."     Lambinus  quotes  from  Petronius  List  also  with  the  ablative  and  '  ab.' 

Arbiter,  C.  118,  the  foUowing  sensible  re<  At  pater  ardena]  Demea  in  tbe  Adel- 

marks  on  this  subject : — "  Multos,  inquit  phi  of  Terence  is  an  instance  in  point.  'At,' 

Eumolpus,  O  juvenes,  carmen  decepit :  nam  which  nsually  in  such  phices  introduoes  an 

nt  quisque  versum  pedibus  instmxit,  sen-  objcction,  here  seems  to  be  the  remark  of 

sumque  tcneriorem  verborum  ambitn  in«  one  who  supposed  tbat  the  fury  and  raut- 

toxuit,  putavit  se  continuo  in  Heliconem  ing  of  the  enraged  father  in  the  comedy 

venisse.    Sic   forensibus  ministeriis  exer-  might  be  supposed  to  partake  of  the  fire  of 

citati  fi^ecjnenter  ad  carminis  tranquillita-  poetry.    But  Horaoe  disposes  of  the  objec- 

tem  tanquam  ad  portum  fiiciliorem  refage-  tion  very  easily.  Any  father  who  had  such 

runt  credentes  facilius  poema  exstrui  posse  a  son  as  Pomponius  for  instanoe  (of  whom 

quam  controversiam  sententiolis  vibranti-  we  know  nothing  more),  a  dissolute  youth, 

bns  pictam.  Ceteram  nequo  generosior  spi-  would  probably  storm  at  him  in  much  the 

ritus  vanitatem  amat,  neque  concipere  aut  same  terms  tbat  tbe  man  on  the  stage  nses. 

edore  partum  mens  potest  nisi  ingenti  fln-  It  was  the  aim  of  the  New  Comedy,  which 

mine  litcramm  inundata."  (£d.  Burmann.)  tbe  Roman  writers  foUowed,  to  pnt  real 

45.  Idcirco  quidarn]   In   reference   to  life  upon  the  stage  by  means  of  a  plot  na- 

this,  cortain  persona  have  raised  the  ques-  tnral  and  probable,  and  to  represent  men 

tion  whether  a  comedy  was  or  was  not  a  and  women  as  they  were  seen  and  heard 

poem :    "  utmm    comoedia    esset    poema  every  day,  in  whicn  it  difiered  essentially 

necne  esset"  (Key's  L.  G.  1423).    This  is  from  the  Old  Comedy,  a  mere  vehicle  for 

a  grammarian's  question,  and  depends  upon  political  satire.    (See  above,  v.  1  n.) 

the  definition  assumed  for  a  poem,  in  which  54.  pwri9 — verhi»]  Thia  is  a  common 
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Quem  si  dissolvas^  quiyis  stomachetur  eodem  55 

Quo  personatus  pacto  pater.     His  ego  quae  nunc^ 

Olim  quae  scripsit  Lucilius^  eripias  si 

Tempora  certa  modosque^  et  quod  prius  ordine  verbum  est 

Posterius  facias^  praeponens  ultima  primis^ 

Non,  ut  si  solvas  "  Postquam  Discordia  tetra  60 

Belli  ferratos  postes  portasque  refregit  '^ 

Invenias  etiam  disjecti  membra  poetae. 

Hactenus  haec :  alias  justum  sit  necne  poema, 

Nunc  illud  tantum  quaeram^  meritone  tibi  sit 

Suspectum  genus  hoc  scribendi.     Sulcius  acer  65 

Ambulat  et  Caprius  rauci  male  cumque  libeilis^ 

Magnus  uterque  ttmor  latronibus ;  at  bene  si  quis 

Et  vivat  puris  manibus  contemnat  utrumque. 

Ut  sis  tu  similis  Caeli  Birrique  latronum, 

Non  ego  sum  Capri  neque  Sulci :  cur  metuas  me?  70 

NuUa  tabema  meos  habeat  neque  pila  libellos, 

expreMDon  for  jdain  lADgmge  fi«e  from  'libelli'  they  carried  wero    tiieir   note- 

trope  or  otlier  orBameQt.    TeMnce  (Heant.  booka.    'Ambulat'  signifieB  their  stnit-> 

FtoL44):—  ting  throngh  tho  streets  with  the  con- 

^^  o.  1  ,    «  .      «  .j.  sciooflDefls  that  men  were  afraid  of  thcm. 

8i  qnae  labonosa  est»  ad  me  cumtnr :  The  paln^  days  of  tiie  *  delatores '  had 

Si  lenis  Mt^  ad  ahum  defertnr  gregem.  ^^^  y^t  cSme.  bnt  they  were  snfiiciently 

In  hac  est  pnra  oratio.  abnndant  in  Hoiaoe'8  time.    [Ritter  thinks 

And  in  GMlins  (xiiL  28)  Qoadrigarins  the  ^^^  theae  men  were  offioers  of  the  aediles» 

historian  is  mentioned  as  a  man  "  modesti  ^^  ^^^  they  arrested  thieves  and  rob- 

atqne  pnri  ac  prope  qnotidiani  sermonis."  ters.]    «Ut  sis,'  «say  that/  or  «though 

Cicero  (Verr.  S.  4.  22)  speaks  of  «purnm  jo»  W  which  requires  the  indicative  in 

argentum/  plate  with  the  omamental  woric  ^  i^^  Terse,  where  the  greater  part  of 

taken  off.    <Pura'  is  a  varions  roading  the  MSS.  and  editions  have  'non  e^  sim' 

for  « pnlchra  *  in  A.  P.  99 ;  " Non  satis  est  [which  Ritter  and  Bentley  have]. 
pulchia   esse    poSmata;    dulcia    sunto."        [66.  raaci  maW].  «Quite  hoarse.'    In 

[« Personatns «'  the  fiither  on  the  stage,  ?.  li.  6.  45,  «validus  male '  is  'not  strong;' 

where  the  player  assnmes  the  «persona'  "»  S.  i.   3.  45,  «male  parvns'  is  «very 

(character)  of  a  &ther.    See  S.  i.  2. 60.]  wmU,'  and  •  male  hixus,'  S.  i.  8.  31,  is 

60.   FoHfmam   DUeordia  te^a]    The  •verylooee.'    In  C.  i.  9.  24^  «male  perti- 

Scholiasts  imply  that  this  is  a  verse  of  naci '  is  « unresistmff/  or  « half-resisting.' 

Ennius,  but  they  do  not  say  from  what  ^  «>m«  passages  then  « male '  expresses 

poem  it  18  taken :    «« Non  eandem  gravi-  excessive  defcct :  in  others,  defect  in  good 

tatem  invenies  qnam  in  Ennii  versu  et  qoality.] 

Placuvii  soluto"  (Acron).    Viii^  (Aen.  i.        71.  NuOa  talema  meo$  haheat']    The 

294)  has  ««daudentur  belU  portae."    As  'tabema' was  sometimesunder  aporticus, 

to  the  poeition  of  «non*  see  S.  i.  6. 1.  i»  which  case  the  titles  of  the  books  for 

63.  aliasfUihm  ni  necne  poefnaj  The  sale  within  were  hung  upon  the  columns 

Suestion  is  not  resnmed,  though  Horaoe  ('pi^')  in  iront.    Horace  alludes  to  this 

oes  not  snppose  that  his  argumento  have  when  he  savs  (A.  P.  372) :  •«  Mediocribus 

qnite  settled  it.    (See  Argument)  c^se  poetis  Non  Dii,  non  homines,  non  con» 

65.  Suleiue  aeer  ambulat  et  Capriue']  cessere  columnae,"  which  means  that  in- 

These  persons  are  said  by  the  Scholiasts  to  different  poets  wonld  not  be  patronized  by 

have  been  public  informers  or  « cansidici '  t^e  booksellers.    Martial  advises  his  friend 

(«« alu   actores  volont  fbisse  causamm,"  Lupercus  to  buy  a  copy  of  his  Epigrams 

Acron),    and  to   have   made  themselves  at  the  shop  of  Atrectns : 

hoarse  with  roaring  in  the  Conrts.    The  "  Contra  Caeiaris  est  forum  tabema, 

Bb 
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Quis  manus  insudet  volgi  Hermogenisque  Tigelli : 

Nec  recito  cuiquam  nisi  amicis^  idque  coactus^ 

Non  ubivis  coramve  quibuslibet.     In  medio  qui 

Scripta  foro  recitent  sunt  multi  quique  lavantes :  75 

Suave  locus  voci  resonat  conclusus.     Inanes 

Hoc  juvat>  haud  illud  quaerentes^  num  sine  sensu^ 

Tempore  num  faciant  alieno.     "  Laedere  gaudes/' 

Scriptis  postibas  hinc  et  ind^  totis,  and  annoying  neigbbonrs  while  thej  gra- 

Omnes  ut  cito  perlcgas  poetas  "  (i.  118).  tified  tbemsclveB.    I  do  not  think  Orelli 

The  price  of  his  book  he   Bays  was  five  is  right  in  associating  this  passage  with 

'denarii*    (about    tbree    and    sixpence).  the  recitations  above  referred  to,  or  in 

Becker  (Gallus,  Exc.  on  the  Booksellers)  saying  "qui  vel    in  medio  foro^   id  est 

asBumes  that  it  was  the  first  book,  oon-  dempta  hyperbola  coram  maxima  audito- 

tiuning  119  Epigrams,  which  he  implies  rum  corona  carmina  recitaret."    I  thmk 

would  be  very  cheap  at  that  price ;  but  as  Horace    means    literally   in    the   forum. 

this  Epigram  is  one  of  the  119,  Becker  Orelli  supposes  a  knot  of  friends  assembled 

must  be  mistaken.    '  Habeat '  expresses  a  on  the  'schola*  round  the  'hibrum'  for 

wish.    On  Hermogenes  Tigellius,  see  S.  8.  the  purpose  of  listening  to  the  self-satis- 

129  n.  fied  reciter.    The  'scholae'  were  spaces  fbr 

73.  Neo  recilo  cuiquam]   Some  MSS.,  people  to  sit  or  walk  on  round  the  baths 

und  the  *  labrum,' 

small  dimensions 

hot-baths  (see 

and   'recftem.'     AU  other  known  MSS.  Becker^s  Gallus,  Exc.  *on  the  Baths'). 

have  '  nec  recito,'  excepting  four  of  Lam-  On  these  '  schohie '  people  walked  abont, 

binus',  which  had  'non  recito,'  the  re-  and  conceited   authors  could  tease  tbeir 
ceived 
ford 


quam 

the  other  MSS.^  The  example  said^tohave  (Ep.  56)  speaks  of  the  annoyanoe  of  one 

been  set  by  Pollio  (C.  ii.  1,  Introduction),  "cui  vox  sua  in  balneo  placet." 
of  reading  his  works  to  a  circle  of  friends        77.  haud  illud  quaerentei]  '  Hlud '  is 

for  their  criticism  and  amusement  before  thus  used  commonly  to  introduce  8ome« 

they  were  published,  may  have  already  thing  about  to  be  mentioned  in  oppositioii 

b^un  to  be  imitated  by  other  writers.  to  what  has  been  just  mentioncd.    See 

The  practice  grew  to  be  an  intolerable  Key's  L.  G.  1106. 

nuisance  in  the  course  of   time,   as  we        78.   Laedere   gaudet,  inquif]    Horaoe 

gather,  among  others,  from  Persius  (S.  i.  has  said  thnt  even  if  he  does  write  or  recite 

15  sqq.),  Juvenal  (i.  1  sqq.;  vii.  40;  xiii.  it  is  only  in  a  private  way,  and  no  one 

82),  Martial  (ii.  27,  &c.).    Persons  who  therefore  need  be  afraid  of  him.    He  now 

had  monc^  and  dabbled  in  literature  in-  disposes  of  the  charge  of  writing  with  ina- 

flicted  tbeir  productions  upon  clients  and  licious  intent.    The  editions  tiil  Bentley's 

others  whom  they  bribed  to  listen  and  ap-  have  '  inquis.'    Two  MSS.  of  Torrentius', 

plaud  them.    The  author  of  the  Dialogue  which  he  calls  '  vetustissimi  codices,'  liad 

de  Oratore,  attributed  to  Tacitus  (c.  9),  'inquit,'  and  tbat   is  thc  usual  fbrmula, 

speaks  with  contempt  of  one  Saleius  Bas-  even  when  the  second  person  has  precedcd 

sns,   a  poetaster,   mentioned  b^  Juvenal  orfollows,  as  Bentleyhas  shown  bjseveral 

(vii.  80),  whowent  ahout  praymg  people  examples.     'Studio'  is  nsed  adverbiallv, 

to  listen  to  his  recitations,  and  hired  and  '  of  set  purpose  in  yonr  malignity  you  do 

prepareda  room  for  the  purpose.    But  if  it.'     [Ritter  has  'inquis'  conformably  to 

Pollio  was  the  originator  of  this  practice,  the  most  numerous  and  best  MSS.,  as  he 

as  he  is  said  to  have  been,  it  could  hardly  says.    He  adds  that  Horace  uses  '  inquit;' 

yethave  grown  into  the  system  it  after-  'ubi  cum   aliquo  contemptns  significatn 

wnrds  became,  even  if  it  had  any  syste-  iam  non  ipsum  interlocutorem  alioqni  vo- 

matic  existence  at  all.     Horace  complains  luit,  sed  de  hoc  ut  de  persona  aliena  ad 

of  silJy  fellows  spouting  their  own  verses  legentes  verba  fecit ;'  and  he  refers  to  S.  i. 

in  public  places  (theforum  and  the  baths)  2.  107 ;  3. 126;  ii.  2.  99;  Epp.  i.  19.  43, 

to  chance  acquaintances,  or  even  strangers,  Herc,  obscrves  Ritter,  what  the  interlo* 
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-   Inquit,  "  et  hoc  studio  pravus  facis/'    Unde  petitum 

Hoc  in  me  jacis?  Est  auctor  quis  denique  eorum  80 

Vixi  cum  quibus  ?  Absentem  qui  rodit  amicum^ 

Qui  non  defendit  alio  culpante^  solutos 

Qui  captat  risus  hominum  famamque  dicacis^ 

Fingere  qui  non  visa  potest^  commissa  tacere 

Qui  nequit;  hic  niger  est,  hunc  tu,  Boniane^  caveto.  85 

Saepe  tribus  lectis  videas  coenare  quatemos^ 

E  quibus  unus  amet  quavis  adspergere  cunctos 

Praeter  eum  qui  praebet  aquam ;  post  hunc  quoque  potns^ 

Condita  cum  verax  aperit  praecordia  Liber. 

Hic  tibi  comis  et  urbanus  liberque  videtur  90 

Infesto  nigris.     Ego  si  risi  quod  ineptus 

Pastillos  Rufillus  olet^  Gargonius  hircum^ 

Lividus  et  mordax  videor  tibi  ?  Mentio  si  qua 

De  Capitolini  fiirtis  injecta  Petilli 

cator  said  befbre,  w.  84—88,  he  now  re-  MSS.,  and  I  bave  no  doubt  that  is  the 

peats.     I  tbink  Ritter  is  right,  and  that  right  word,  inthe  same  sense  as  "nmbram 

'jacis'  witbout    anj   fnrther    argument  hospitalem  consociare  amanf  (C.  ii.  8. 

proves  thflt  he  is  right.]  10) :  **  Quavis  :  qua*  ratione  vis  "  (Acron). 

80.   JSW  ctuctor  quis  demque  eorum]  '  Qui  praebet  aquam '  is  the  host  "  qui 

Tbe  oommentators  take  '  quis '  variously  aquam  temperat  ignibus."    See  C.  iii.  19. 

as  an  interrogative  or  an  enclitic.    The  6  n. ;  S.  ii.  2.  69.    On  '  verat  Liber,'  see 

SchoUasts  take  it  in  the  former    sense.  C.  i.  18. 16.    A  firagment  of  Alcaeus  (56 

HdndorfandOrelliinthelatter.    Doering  Bergk)  runs  ohos  ^  <plh€  irdi  KoiitKdBta,. 

leaves  it  an  open  question.    As  to  'auctor,'  whicb  tbe  Scholiast   on  Plato    (p.  877, 

Bee  C.  i.  28. 14  n.  fiekker)  speaks  of  as  a  proverb.    Theo- 

84.  eommiesa  taeere  qui  nequif]   This,  critus  (29. 1)  uses  Alcaeus'  words,  adding 

which  18  too  commonly  softened  into  a  A.e7CTeu.    "fn  vino  veritas"  is  the  weU 

weaknei»,  the  inability  to  keep  a  secret,  known  Latin  equivalent.    Compare  A.  P. 

Horace  very  justly  marks  as  one  of  the  434 :  *'  Beges  dicuntur  multis  urgere  cu- 

moet  promment  signs  of  a  miscbievous  lullis  Et  torquere  mero  quem  perspexisse 

character.    C.  iii.  2. 26  n.    On  '  Romane,'  laborant."    And  £pp.  i.  18.  38 :  "  Com- 

tBee  C.  iii.  6.  2  n.  missumque  teges  et  vino  tortus  et  ira." 

86.  S<iepe  tribue  lectie]  This  would  be  6.    16 :  "  Quid    non    ebrietas    designat  ? 
an  nnusually  large  party  at  one  table.  operta  recludit." 

Tbree  on  each  '  lectus  tricliniaris '  was  the  92.  PcuHUoe  BuflUus  olet]   This  verse 

Qinial  number  when  the  table  was  ftiU.  is  quoted  from  a  former  Satire  (2. 27),  only 

See  S.  ii.  8.  20  n.  to  show  tbe  innocent  subjects  with  whicn 

87.  JB  quibue  unue  amet']  Some  of  Fea's  Horace'8  satire  dealt. 

MSS.  and  three  quoted  by  Orelli,  have  94.   De   CapitoUni  furtie]    *'  Petillius 

'imus'   for  *unu8,'   and   Fea  adopts   it,  Capitolinus   cum  Capitolii   curam   ageret 

quoting  Epp.  i.  18. 10,  "imiderisor  lecti;"  coronae   subreptae.  de   Capitolio  causam 

and  Petronius  (c.  88),  "  Vides  illum  qui  in  dixit,  absolutusqne  a  Cacsare  est"  (Pbr- 

imo  imuB  recumbit  ?  "    But  this  does  not  phjTion).      '*  Cujus    amicus    erat,"    adds 

prove  that  Horace  could  have  said  '  imus  Cruquius'  Scholiast,  who  says  he  was  called 

oonviva '  to  represent  any  one  individual  Capitolinus  fVom  bis  imputed  ofTence.    But 

of  thefourwhowere  reclining  on  the  'imus  tbis  was  a  cognomen  of  the  Petillia  gens. 

lectus.'     [Ritter  haa  'avet'],  which  was  Lambinus  mentions  having  seen  at  Bome 

the  received  reading,  and  that  of  all  the  a  silver  coin,  having  on  tbe  reverse  a  re- 

editions  I  have  seen,  as  well  as  of  the  presentation  of  tbe  temple  of  Jupiter  Ca- 

Scholiast  Porphyrion,  txU  Bentley  adopted  pitolinus,  and  the  name  of  Petillius.    On 

'  amet '  from  one  of  Cruquiua'  Blandinian  the  obverac  was  Jupiter^s  head  with  Capi- 

Bb   % 
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Te  coram  fuerit^  defendas  ut  taus  eet  moB.  95 

"  Me  Capitolinus  convictore  usus  amicoque 

A  puero  est  causaque  mea  permulta  rogatus 

Fecit,  et  incolumis  laetor  quod  vivit  in  urbe ; 

Sed  tamen  admiror  quo  pacto  judicium  illud 

Fugerit."     Hic  nigrae  succus  loliginis^  haec  est  loo 

Aerugo  mera.     Quod  vitium  procul  afore  chartis 

Atque  animo  prius^  ut  si  quid  promittere  de  me 

Possum  aliud;  vere  promitto.     Liberius  si 

Dixero  quid^  si  forte  jocosius^  hoc  mihi  juris 

Cum  venia  dabis :  insuevit  pater  optimus  hoc  me^  105 

Ut  fugerem  exemplis  vitiorum  quaeque  notando. 

Cum  me  hortaretur^  parce^  frugaliter^  atque 

Yiverem  uti  contentus  eo  quod  mi  ipse  parasset : 

*^  Nonne  vides  Albi  ut  male  vivat  filius^  utque 

toUnns  ronnd  ii.    Sach  a  coin  is  repre-  tive  as  well  as  a  nenter  significataon,  taking 

Bonted  in  the  notice  of  this  person  in  nsnally  an  accnaative  of  the  penon  and 

Smith'8  Dict.  Biog.      The  storjr  of  the  dative  of  the  thing,  which  order  is  inverted 

crown  is  very  likely  to  have  heen  mvented.  in  Virg.  (Aen.  vi.  833),  '*  Ne^  paeri,  ne 

That  he  was  tried  on  some  serions  charge  tanta  animis  assnescite  bella."    S.  ii.  2. 

and  aoqnitted,  and  that  the  verdict  did  not  109  we  have  '*  Flaribos  asmierit  mentem 

escape  scandal,  is  clear  from  the  context.  corpnsqne  saperbnm."    [Here  there  ia  a 

See  also  S.  10.  2B,    The  natnre  of  the  donble  accnsative  afber  '  insnevit.']    Lam* 

aocosation,  notwithstanding  the    predse  binns  alters  the  reodved  reading  into  '  in- 

story  of  the   Scholiasts,  mnst  remain  a  sevit  pater  optimas  hoc  mi,'  and  for  '  inse- 

matter  of  donbt.    We  may  also  gather  that  vit '  there  is  some  MS.  anthority.    Bat  it 

he  was  a  person  of  inflaence  from  v.  97,  is  not  likely  to  be  the  right  word  here.    If 

which  he  mast  have  been  if  he  was  ac-  'me'  lb  retained,  tbe  oonstruction  is  tbat 

qnitted,  or  snpposed  to  have  been    ac-  of  the  Qreeks,  wbo  said  i6i(,w  riwd  rt. 

qnitted,  throogh  the  corraption  of  the  Bentleyisclearlvwronginrendering 'hoc' 

jary.    There  is  sarcasm  in  'sed  tamen  with  'fogerem.     The  poeitaon  is  against 

admiror,'  &c.,  which  Horace  calls  <  sdocus  that  constmction,  and  moreover  it  gives 

loliginis,'  the  dark  secretion  of  the  cnttle-  no  sense.     Orelli    applies    '  notando '  to 

fishfblackandmalig^nant.  (Pliny,  H.N.ix.  Horace   himself.    '  My    exoellent  fiither 

c.  29,  qnoted  by  Ritter.)     '  Aerogo  mera,'  aceastomed  me  to  this,  that  I  should  avoid, 

nothing  but  copper-rust  that  eats  into  by  meansof  examples,  each  particnlarvice 

character  and  destrqys  it.    Gompare  Mar-  by  noting  it  (as  it  came  before  me) ;'  but 

tial  (x.  83) : —  *  notando '  seems  to  have  more  cf  the 

Forte  miUas  Uvor  diierit  e«e  meos.  T     >°*Lt*  ""?  ~"  v*^  "T""*  &^  ^' 

Ut  ftd^  •  nobis  .big«i.»  tamding  tbem  m  Mch  iiutuioe  by  meu» 

^  of  oxamples.    See  S.  i.  6. 14  n.,  on  'no- 

102.  mi  «t  quid]  There  is  a  little  ob-  tare.' 
Bcnrity  in  the  constmction,  bnt  the  sense        108.  quod  tni  ipte  partusei']  Horaoe'8 

is  plam.    '  I  promise  traly,  as  I  can,  if  I  father  had  lived  a  life  of  fhigai  indostry, 

can  promise  of  myself  aught  else  with  and  in  addition  to  any  'pecuUnm '  he  may 

tmth.'    '  Promitto  vere,  nt  possum  si  quid  have  laid  bv  as  a  '  servus,'  he  made  enoogh 

aliud  de  me  promittere  possnm.'  money  by  nis  occupation  of  'ooactor'  (S. 

104w  koc  mihi  jwriti]  '  So  much  liberty  6.  86)  to  purchase  a  farm  of  no  great 

as  this.'    [So  the  Bomans  said  'id  aetatis,'  value   at  Venusia,  to  pay  for  his  •  8on'8 

'  id  tempons.']  education  at  Bome,  and  afterwards   at 

106.  ineuevU  paier  optimme  koo  me]  Athens. 
<  Sueeco,'  and  its  componnds  have  an  ac-        109.  AlbiutmalevivatJUime^^tlllao^^' 
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Barrus  inops?     Magnam  documentam  ne  patriam  rem    i  lo 

Perdere  quis  velit/'     A  tarpi  meretricis  amore 

Cum  deterreret :  '^  Scetani  dissimilis  sis/^ 

Ne  sequerer  moechas  concessa  cum  venere  uti 

Fossem :  "  Deprensi  non  bella  est  fama  Treboni/' 

Aiebat.     ^^  Sapiens  vitatu  quidque  petitu  1 15 

Sit  melius  causas  reddet  tibi :  mi  satis  est  si 

Traditum  ab  antiquis  morem  servare  tuamque, 

Dum  custodis  eges,  vitam  famamque  tueri 

Incolumem  possum ;  simul  ae  duraverit  aetas 

Membra  animumque  tuum  nabis  sine  cortice/'     Sic  me    120 

Formabat  puerum  dictis ;  et  sive  jubebat 

Ut  facerem  quid :  *^  Habes  auctorem  quo  facias  hoc/' 

Unum  ex  judioibus  selectis  objiciebat ; 

Sive  vetabat :  '^  An  hoc  inhonestum  et  inutile  factu 

V.  28  n.    Tbe  MSS,  and  ediUoiu  vary  be-  word  for  educaUon.  C.  i.  10.  2 :  «  Qni  feros 

twcen  the  forms  Barros,  Bartns,  Bams,  cnltus  hominum  recentumVoceformastL" 

Vams,  Rarus,  Balns,  of  which  the  last  is  See  C.  iii.  24.  64  n. 
Baidtobethemostcommon.    Estr^fbUows        [^  jubehat   «t  faeerem]    This    oon* 

Bentley  in  reading  Barus.    [lUtter  has  strnction  is  sometimes  nsed  even  by  pxwe 

*  Baiu8.'3  "^^^  penon,  at  any  rate,  of  whom  writers.] 

uothinff  is  known,  must  be  distinguished        123.  Unum  ex  judidhua  eelecHt]  Itwas 

iVom  the  cozcomb  in  the  sizth  satire  Tv.  thedutyofthePraetorUrbanusannuallyto 

80).    But  though  Bentley  edits  Barus,  ne  select  a  certain  number  of  persons  whose 

proposes  the  emendation  '  ut   qui  panis  names  were  regist^red  in  the  Album  Judi- 

inopfl/  or  <  farrifl  inops/  out*  of  his  own  cum  Selectorum,  and  from  whom  were 

head,— phunly  an  attempt  to  improve  Ho-  chosen  by  iot  the  <  judices '  for  each  crimi- 

race.    That  s  proper  name  was  there  in  nal  trial.     It  is  uncertain  whether  at  thia 

the  time  of  the  oldest  of  the  Scholiasts,  time,  or  subsequently,  their  functions  were 

Acron,  appears  irom  his  note :  "  Mira  nr-  extended  to  civil  as  wcU  as  criminal  pro- 

banitate  dum  quasi  ostendit  qnomodo  se  ceedings.    The  number  of  these  'judices' 

patcr  suis  monitis  monere  solitus  esset  in-  yaned.      By  the  *  lez    Servilia    Qhtucia 

terea  mnltos  percutit."    Soetanius  (other-  Bepetundarum'  it  was  fized  at  460.    The 

wiso  Sectanius)  is  not  more  known  tban  law  that  was  in  force  at  the  time  Horaoe 

Barrus.    Trebonius  appears  to  have  been  refers  to  was  tbe  'lez  Anrelia,'  (b.o.  70), 

the  hero  of  soine  notorious  bit  of  scandal,  by  which  the  Judices  Selecti  were  eligible 

andtohavepaidaseverepenaltyforhisvice.  firom  the  Senators,  Eqnites,  and  Tribuni 

115.   Sapiene   vitatu    quidque  petitu']  AerariL    The  chanffes  that  took  place  in 

Horace'sfather  hadnomind  torefineupon  respect  to  the  Judices,  and  the  frequent 

the  foundation  of  morals,  nor  any  preten-  shifting  of  the  judidal  power  between  the 

sious  to  a  philosophical  view  of  these  mat-  Senate  and  the  Equites,  are  stated  vcry 

ters,  for  Sapiens  is  the  pbiloeopher.    He  dearly  in    Mr.  Long^s  Ezcursus  on  the 

knew  that  nght  iis*as  rightand  wrong  waa  '  Judicia'  (Cic.  in  Yerr.  Orationes).    Ho- 

wronff,  and  foUowed  the  beaten  track,  and  race'8  father,  as  plain  men  are  wont,  looked 

would  have  his  son  do  the  same.    Horaoe  up  with  reverence  to  the  body  in  whom 

ezpresses  thia,  S.  i.  6.  v.  82 : —  were  vested  such  high  functions ;  but  the 

„  /^  .j       ,.    o        ,. oflBce  was  not  an  enviable  one,  nor  always 

^.     .    ''— —  Qmdmulto?  pudicnm,  mogt  purely  ezercised.    See  C.  iv.  9.  39  i. 

Quipnmusvirtutishonos,8ervavitabomm  As  to 'auctor,' 8eeabove,v.80.  ['Objicie. 

Nan  solum  fiu^to  verum  opprobno  quoque  ^^,  ^^  ^      thesamesense  as 'pro^ne- 

*^-Pi."  bat:'Liv.iv.61.]  ^   ^ 

The  elder  Horace  was  no  doubt  a  pkm        124.  An  hoc  inhoneeium']  Heindorf  says 

sensible  man.  '  an '  is  here  put  for  '  utmm,'  and  opposed 

121.  Formahaf\  This  is  Honioe'8  usnal  to  '  necne.'  Uisoditor  WCUtemann  conrects 
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Necne  sit  addubites^  flagret  rumore  malo  cum  125 

Hic  atque  ille  ?"    Avidos  vicinum  funus  et  aegros 

Exanimat,  mortisque  metu  sibi  parcere  cogit ; 

Sic  teneros  animos  aliena  opprobria  saepe 

Absterrent  vitiis.     Ex  hoc  ego  sanus  ab  illis 

Femiciem  quaecunque  ferunt^  mediocribus  et  quis  130 

Ignoscas  vitiis  teneor ;  fortassis  et  istinc 

Largiter  abstulerit  longa  aetas^  liber  amicus^ 

Consilium  proprium ;  neque  enim  cum  lectulus  aut  me 

Porticus  excepit  desum  mihi.     "  Rectius  hoc  est : 

Hoc  faciens  vivam  melius :  Sic  dulcis  amicis  135 

Occurram :  Hoc  quidam  non  belle :  numquid  ego  illi 

Imprudens  olim  faciam  simile?^^     Haec  ego  mecum 

Compressis  agito  labris ;  ubi  quid  datur  oti 

Illudo  chartis«     Hoc  est  mediocribus  illis 

Ex  vitiis  unum ;  cui  si  concedere  nolis^  uo 

Multa  poetarum  veniat  manus  auxilio  quae 

Sit  mihi  (nam  multo  plures  sumus)^  ac  veluti  te 

Judaei  cogemus  in  banc  concedere  turbam. 


Ut 


him,  and  properly  joins  '  an '  with  '  addu-  writing/  and  qnotes  S.  ii.  8.  62:   "I 

bites.'     'Avidos' signifies  intemperate,  as  semper  gaudos  illudere  rebus  Humanis  ! 

in  C.  i.  18. 11.    ['  Factu :'  Ritter  has  '  fac-  It  means,  '  I  put  it  down  in  my  notes  by 

tum/  a  nonn,  and  the  rcading  of  the  best  way  of  amusement.'    As  to  '  chartae,'  sce 

MSS.]  S.  li.  8.  2  n. 

129.  JEiP  hoo  ego  aanwf]    Horace  says        141.    Multa  poStarum  veniat  manus] 

that  owing  to  his  father^s  training  rexhoc)  Against  a  large  number  of  MSS.  and  the 

he  had  been  kept  in  a  sound  and  nealth  v  oommon  usage  of  the  language,  OrelU  in- 

state,  and  preserved  from  those  yices  which  sists  upon  r^ding  '  veniet.'    Though  Ho- 

in  their  worst  form  bring  destruction,  but  race  in  his  odes  uses  the  construction  with 

which  in  a  moderate  degree  may  be  over-  the  subjunctive  in  the  first  clause,  and 

looked.  He  implies  that  in  this  venial  form  future  in  the  second  (C.  iii.  8.  7)»  he  is 

he  is  liable  to  thesc  faults ;  but  even  from  not  likely  to  have  done  it  here.    Bentley 

that  smaller  moasure  time,  the  candour  of  edits  '  noles '    and   *  veniet.' — Horace>   in 

iHends,  and  reflcction,  will  deduct  a  good  winding  up  his  discourse,  stops  the  lips  of 

doal.    The  sentence  is  a  little  irregular,  his  opponents  with  a  sally  of  good  humour, 

but  sufficiently   intelligible.     'Consilium  which  they  would  find  it  hard  to  resist. 

pToprium '  is  the  counsel  a  man  takes  with  He  says  if  they  will  not  make  allowance  for 

himself  when  he  reviews  his  life,  and  is  this  little  sin  of  his  (that  of  taking  notes  of 

bent  upon  correcting  the  errors  of  it.  This  his  neighbours'  vices),  he  will  bring  a  host 

8ort  of  reflection  a  man  mav  pursue,  if  he  of  sinners  (poets)  as  bad  as  himself,  and, 

be  in  eamest,  either  as  he  lies  on  his  bed  like  the  proselytizing  Jews,  they  will  attack 

(S.  6. 122  n.),  or  as  he  walks  abroad,  alone  them  till  they'  have  made  converts  and 

omong  crowds.     By  'porticus'   Horace  poets  of  them  alL    'Multo  pluressumus' 

means   any  one  of  the  puhlic  porticoes,  means  '  there  are  many  besiaes  me.'    [On 

covered  walks,  of  which  there  was  a  great  the  proselytism  of  the  Jews  Bitter  quotes 

number  at  Bome,  and  whioh  were  usually  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  5,  and  Cicero,  Pro  Flacco, 

crowded  by  those  who  resorted  thither  for  c.  28.     The  passage  from  Cicero  shows 

exercise,  conversation,  or  business.  that  the  Jews  were  numerouB  at  Bome  in 

187.  olm]  See  C.  U.  10.  17  n.  Cicero's  time,  and  that  some  of  them  knew 

189.  HUtdo  chartis]  Forcell.  interprets  how  to  make  money.] 
this  as  if  it  meant,  '  1  amuse  mysclf  with 
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SATIRE  V. 

In  the  year  A.i7.a  714y  after  the  taking  of  Perusia  hy  Caesar  Octavianns,  M.  AntoniuB 
prepared  for  war>  which  was  averted  by  an  arrangement  made  tbrough  tbe  racdiation  of 
Maecenas  on  the  part  of  Caesar,  and  of  Cocceius  and  Pollio  on  the  part  of  Antonius,  and 
by  the  marriage  of  Octayia^Caesar^ssister,  toAntonius.  Bnt  thatthis  was  not  the  occasion 
of  the  joumey  recorded  in  this  Satire  is  certain,  because  Horaoe  was  not  introduced  to 
Maecenas  till  the  beginning  of  A.X7.0.  716.  The  same  objection,  among  scveral  others, 
is  &tal  to  the  theory  which  oonnects  the  jonmey  with  the  spring  of  the  year  716.  At 
that  time  M.  Antonius  arfiyed  at  Brundusium  with  his  fleet  at  the  rcquest  of  Caesar, 
who  had  asked  him-for  help  against  Sez.  Pompeius;  but  not  finding  Coesar  tfaere,  he 
yery  soon  took  his  departure.  This  Is  the  date  adopted,  among  many  otbers,  by  Hein- 
dorf.  It  has  been  disposed  of  by  Eirchner  (Qaaest.  Hor.  656  sqq.)  in  a  way  thnt  can- 
not  be  answered.-  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  717,  Antonius  brought  over  an 
army  to  Italy,  and  a  fl^t  of  300  ships  (Appian,  v.  98 ;  Dion  Cass.  48.  54 ;  Plut.  Ant. 
c.  35) :  ^fc  TiVMK  9iafio\&v  ire^o^uvOtU  irphs  Katffapa,  says  Plutarch.  He  pretended, 
Dion  saysy  to  come  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  put  down  Sex.  Pompeius,  but  his  real 
object  was  rather  to  see  what  was  going  on  than  to  take  any  active  part.  He  came  to 
Brandusium,  but  the  people  would  not  let  him  into  the  harbour  (according  to  Plu- 
tarch),  and  he  therefore  went  on  to  Tarentum.  Negotiations  were  carried  on  between 
the  two  rivals  (Caesar  being  at  Rome)  through  agents  employed  by  both,  but  withont 
effect,  tiH  Octavia  undertook  to  mediate  between  her  husband  and  brother,  and  was 
flnally  snccessful  in  rcconciling  them.  It  has  been  supposed,  with  every  probability, 
that  the  mission  which  Horace  accompanied  was  sent  by  Caesar  to  meet  Antonius  on  his 
ezpected  arrival  at  Branduuum  on  this  occasion,  in  the  spring  of  A.u.o.  717.  That  the 
season  was  not  winter  may  be  inferred  from  v.  14,  where  Horaoe  speaks  of  beiug  dis- 
tnrbed  by  the  gnats  and  frogs.  That  it  was  not  snmmer  is  probable  from  the  party 
requiring  a  fire  at  Trivicnm  (v.  80).  Appian  states  ezpressly  that  Antonius  arrived 
at  Brundusium  ^pos  iipxo/i4yov,  which  corresponds  with  the  above  facts. 

Horace  started  from  Rome  with  only  one  companiou,  Heliodoras  the  rhetorician 
{v.  2),  and  they  travelled  together  tiiree  days  and  one  night,  sizty-one  Boman  miles,  till 
they  reached  Tarracina  or  Anznr,  where  by  appointment  they  were  to  meet  tho  ofBcial 
members  of  their  party.  These  were  Maeoenas  and  Cocceius,  who  had  been  employed 
in  negotiating  the  first  reconciliation  between  Caesar  and  Antonius,  and  Fonteius, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Antonius.  Three  days  afterwards  they  met  at  Sinuessa  Horace^s 
three  most  intimate  fnends,  Plotius  Tucca,  Yarius,  and  Virgil ;  one  of  whom,  Varius, 
kept  them  company  oniy  for  six  days,  and  left  them,  for  reasons  which  are  not  men- 
tioned,  at  Canusium  (v.  93).  The  rest  of  the  party  went  on  together  till  they  reached 
Brundusium,  fifteen  days  after  Horace  had  lefb  Kome.  Tho  route  they  took  was  not 
the  shortest  or  the  easiest,  which  lay  through  Venusia  and  Tarentum.  They  preferred 
taking  the  road  which  strikes  across  the  country  from  Beneventum,  and,  reaching  tho 
coast  at  Barinm,  oontinnes  along  the  sbore  till  it  comes  to  Brandusium.  They  were 
evidently  not  pressed  for  time,  and  probably  took  the  road  they  did  because  it  passed 
through  Canusium,  whither  one  of  the  party  was  bound.  Maecenas  made  his  joumoy 
flfl  agreeable  as  nnder  the  circumstances  it  could  be,  by  taking  with  him  snch  oom- 
Itanions ;  and  they  all  appear  to  great  advantag^  in  Horace^s  good-humoured  diary. 
'i  here  was  no  res^int  between  thc  patron  and  his  friends,  and  their  affection  for  him 
and  one  anothcr  it  is  very  pleasant  to  contemplato. 
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If  the  ooeuion  above  Buppoeed  be  that  on  which  the  mission  was  aent,  they  oonld 
not  have  met  Antonins  at  Bmndusinmy  and  their  journey  coold  not  have  ended  there : 
Maecenaa  at  least,  and  his  official  companionBy  muBt  have  gone  on  to  Tarentnm.  Whe- 
ther  Horace  acoompanied  them  ia  uncertain.  I  think  probably  he  did  not ;  bnt  that 
Maecenas,  hearing  that  Antoniua  had  come  to  BiQDdusium,  and  paased  on  to  Tarentnm, 
made  all  haste  to  reach  that^lace.  I  think  it  likely,  however,  thnt  Horace  took  the 
opportunity  of  his  retum  ta  Bome  to  vbit  his  native  tawn  and  the  neighbourhood. 
Kirchner  (Qu.  Hor.  p.  89  sq.)  thinks  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  he  wrote  the  ode  to 
Archytas  (C.  i.  28),  and  that  to  the  fbuntain  of Baudusia  (C.  iii.  18) ;  that  he  visited  Septi- 
mius  (C.  ii.  6),  and  renewed  his  aoquaintanee  with  OfeUa  (S.  ii.  2).  PMbably  Horace  took 
more  than  one  joumey  to  Tarentum,  with  which  when  he  wrote  his  ode  to  Septimius 
he  appears  to  have  had  very  pleasant  associatiQns.  He  seems  to  have  had  in  mind,  as 
the  Scholiasts  say,  the  description  by  Ludlius  of  a  joumey  to  Gapua,  of  which  three  or 
four  verses  only  have  been  preserved  (see  note  on  v.  6). 

EoBESSTJM  magna  me  excepit  Aricia  Iloma 
Hospitio  modico ;  rhetor  comes  HeliodoruSj 
Graecorum  longe  doctissimus ;  inde  Forum  Appi, 
Differtiim  nautis  cauponibus  atque  malignis. 

1.  Sgressum  magna  me  e^eepit  Aridd]  vellers  of  any  importance  usually  found 

They  left  Rome  by  the  Porte  Gapena,  be-  friends  at  the  principal  towns  who  enter- 

tween  Mons  Aventinus  and  Mons  Caelius  telned  them. 

in  thesouthem  quarter  oftbecity.  'Acee-  2.  rhetor  comes  Heliodorue]    Horaco 

pit,' 'oepit,'arevarioiis  readings,  of  which,  jooularly  exaggerates  the   merite  of  the 

after  Ijambinus  and  Cmquius,  fientley  has  rhetorician^    '^e   rcading  '  ling^e '   for 

adopted  the  first.    [Ritter  has  '  accepit,'  '  longe,'  adopted  by  Qesner  among  others» 

and  he  refers  to  S.  ii.  6.  81.]    Arlcia  (iia  makes  nansense.    Heliodorus  was  a  Greek, 

Biccia),  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  and  might  well  know  Iiis  own  langnaffe,  as 

Latiuin,  was  sixteen  miles  from  Rome.    It  Lambinus  observes.    [^tter  reminds  us 

was  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  sloping  that  HeKodoras  is  the  Telephns  of  C.  iii. 

down  to  a  valley  called  VaUis  Aricina,  ISL]    '  AppiiForom' wasforty-threemiles 

throngh  which  tbe  Appia  Via  passed.  This  fVom  Bome,  and  was  so  oalled  by  Appius 

port  of  the  roai^  is  stiU  in  good  preserva-  Claudius,  sumamed  Caecus»  who  in  his 

tion.    The  citadel  was  placed  on  the  top  of  censorship  (A.I7.C.  442)   cbnstracted  the 

the  hiU  (Strabo,  v.  p.  239),  and  on  that  Via  Appia  as  fkr  as  Capua»  and  the  great 

epot  stends  the  modem  town.    Aricia  vras  aqueduct  which  *  bore  bis  name.      Some 

a  considerable  town  in  Horace*8  time,  and  rains  of  this  town  are  said  toexist.  **IHffer' 

for  some  centuries  after.    Cioero  cfdls  it  tum  nautit  ,*  plennm,  sc  his  qni  in  Pomp- 

"  municipium — vetustete   antiouissimum,  tinis  paludibus  navigabaat.  aique  "M[^- 

splendore     mufiicipum     honestissimum "  uie:    doest    hominibus"    (Acron).      ll^e 

(Phil.  iil.  6).  The  neighbourhoodto  Rome^  particfple   'differtus'   is  formed  as  firom 

and  the  accessible  position,  contributed  to  '  differcio,'  which  verb  is  not  fbund.    '  Dif- 

the  prosperity  of  the  place,  which  waa  as->  fertns'  ocours   below    (Eppw    i.  6.  69): 

sisted  h^  ite  association  with  the  worship  "  Differtum  transire  foram."    Fea  foUows 

of  Piana  Aricina,  who  had  a  temple  among  the  SchoUast  in  taking  '  maUgnis'  abso- 

the  woods  on  the  small  lake  (Lacus  Nemo-  lutely.    It  no  doubt  belongs  to  '  caupom- 

rensis),  a  short  way  Arom  the  town,  proba-  bus  *  in  the  same  sense  as  '  perfidus  hic 

bly  on  the  site  of  the  roodem  town  Kemi.  eaupo'  (S.  i.  29).    It  was  to  Appii  Foram 

The  wealthy  Bomans   had  villas  in  the  that  some  of  the  Christians,  when  they 

neighboiwhood.  heard  of  St,  Faul'8  approach,  went  ttom 

By  '  bosj^itiQ  modico'  Horace  means  an  Bome  to  meet  him.    Others  met  him  at  a 

indifferent  mn ;  but '  hospitium  *  is  not  the  place  called  Tres  Tabemae,  which  was  be- 

Latin  for  an  ^inn,*  whlch  was  caUed  '  cau-  tween  Aricia  and  Appii  Fomm.    Horace 

pona/  or  '  tebema,'  or  '  diversorinm,'  aud  must  have  passed  through  tiiis  town  with* 

the  keeper  '  caupa'    The  inns  at  the  diffe-  out  stopping.    It  was  a  wdl-kiK>wn  nlaoeb 

rent  steges  on  tbe  g^t&X  roads  were  never  and  from  it  a  Christian  bishop  tooit  his 

very  good,  the  chief  reason  being  that  tra-  title,  "  FeUx  a  Tribns  Tabemis.^' 
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Hoo  iter  ignavi  divisimus^  altius  ac  nos 
Praecinctis  unum;  minus  est  gravis  Appia  tardis. 
Hic  ego  propter  aquam,  quod  erat  deterrima,  ventri 
Indico  bellum^  coenantes  haud  animo  aequo 
Exspectans  pomites.     Jam  nox  inducere  terris 
Umbras  et  caelo  difiundere  signa  parabat ; 
Tum  pueri  nautis^  pueris  convicia  nautae 
Ingerere.     Huc  appelle  1    Trecentos  inseris :  ohe 
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5.  Hoc  iter]  The  joamey  from  Bome 
to  Appii  Forum,  which  was  usaally  made 
in  one  day,  tbey  took  two  to  acoomplish. 
'PraecinctuB'  ia  oppoeed  to  <  discinctns,' 
and  means  'one  well  girt>'  96(wos,  and 
ready  for  active  ezertion,  nmning,  Ac 
Horace  UBee  the  word  more  literally,  S.  ii. 
8.  70:  "nt  omnes  Praecincti  recte  pneri 
comptiqne  ministrent."  Servius  quotes 
this  place  on  Aen.  viii.  724  s&ying,  "Dia- 
curcTOS  vel  hahitum  eorum  ostendit  qni 
nsque  in  talos  fluehat — aut  DisciifCTOS, 
inhabiles  militiae:  omnes  enim  qui  mili- 
t«nt  cincti  suut :  aut  inefficacee»  ut  contra 
PRAEonrCTOS  strcnuos  dicimus.  Horat. 
'Altius  ac  nos  praccincti  sunt.'"  The 
Asiatics  tuck  up  in  their  girdles  their  long 
garments  when  they  are  preparing  to  run 
or  walk  quick.  Hcnce  such  expressious  as 
we  meet  with  in  Scripture,  "  Gird  np  the 
loins  of  y our  mind."  '  Succinctus/  <  tucked 
np,'  is  the  more  usual  word.  ['  Altiua  ac :' 
see  S.  i.  1.  46.] 

6.  ntinut  e»t  gravie  Appia  tardis'] 
''Appia  via  non  est  molesta  tardioribus 
qnia  habitaculis  frequentabatnr  ubi  pos- 
snnt  manere  quocunque  pervenerint" 
(Acron).  This  uiterpretation  is  followed 
by  many  of  the  commentaton.  Orelli 
snd  others  think  Horace  means  that  the 
Yia  Appia  was  less  fatiguing  to  the  slow 
traveller  than  to  the  quick ;  that  it  was 
a  rough  road,  over  which  the  slower  yon 
went  the  less  unpleasant  was  the  joumcy. 
— There  is  a  reading  '  nimis '  adopted  by 
Fea.  This  road  was  constmcted  with  a 
fonndation  of  large  squared  blocks  of 
stone,  over  which  was  laid  a  coating  of 
sravel,  until  the  Emperors  Nerva  and 
Trajan  laid  it  with  SWex  according  to  an 
inscription  found  on  a  mile-stone  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fomm  Appii,  and  noticed 
by  De  Chanpy  (iii.  891) :  "  imp.  caxsab 

KBBTA  AXra.  GEBMAN.  P0KTI7EX  MAX. 
TBIB.  P0TB8TATB  008.  III.  P.  P.  YIAM.  A 
TBIPUKTIO  AD  P0BT7M  APPII  EX  GI^BSA 
8JIJCB  8TBBirBNI>AM  8UA  PBCTTNIA  INCHO- 
ATIT  :  IMP.  CAB8AB  NBBTA  DITI  NBBTAB 
V,  TRAJ JlSVB  AUO.    eBBXAKIC.   TBIBUN. 


P0TE8T.  C08.  m.  C0N8UMMATIT."  Horace 
roeaks  elsewhere  of  the  traveller  "qui 
Capna  Bomam  petit  imbre  lutoque  Ad- 
spersus"  (Epp.  1. 11.  11).  I  think  witii 
Orelli  that  Horace  means  the  road  was 
bad,  and  that  they  who  took  the  joumey 
leisurely  escaped  jolting  and  inconvenience. 
In  one  of  the  verses  of  Lncilius*  Satire 
mentioned  in  the  Introdnction  he  says» 
"Praeterea  onme  iter  est  labosum  atque 
lutoflum." 

7.  Sic  ego  propter.  aquant]  "  Hodie  in 
Foro  Appii  viatores  propter  aqnam  quae 
ibi  deterrima  est  manere  vitant.  Didt 
ergo  Horatins  se  ibi  coenare  noluisse  ne 
necesse  haberet  bibere"  (Porphyrion).  At 
Appii  Forum  they  einbarked  at  night  in  a 
boat  that  was  to  carry  them  by  canal  to 
Terracina.  A  party  were  waiting  at  the 
same  inn  to  go  with  them,  and  Horace 
waited  wibh  impatience  till  they  had  done 
supper.  These  he  means  by  'comites.' 
Tliis  canal,  which  was  oonstraeted  by  Au- 
gustus  in  his  attempt  (A.  P.  65)  to  drain 
the  Pomptine  marshes,  is  referred  to  by 
Strabo  (v.  p.  233) :  UKriaioif  rris  TafifaKiinis 
fia9(Cotrn  M  rrjs  'Pfl^ft^s  itapofiifiXrrrai  rfj 
6i^  r^  *Awwitf  9i&pv^  M  iroWobs  rSirovs 
irKiipovfi4rn  rots  iKfiois  t«  Koi  roTs  irora' 
fiiois  ffStiuri'  ir\ureu  9h  fidXtara  fihp  r^Krwp, 
&irr*  ififidyras  4ip>*  k<rw4pas  iKfiaiy^tr  wpultas 
Koi  fiaBiCtty  rh  Xonrhy  rf  6t^  (r^  *Anriif), 
&AA&  «ral  /ac6^  7ifi4pay  ^vfAOvKKU  &  iffiUvioy, 
There  are  still  traoes  of  this  canal»  which 
was  nineteen  miles  loug,  and  was  called 
in  eonsequenc^  Deccimovium.  It  is  also 
mention^  by  Lucan  (iii.  85) :  "  £t  qua 
Pomptinas  via  dividit  uda  paludes."  The 
road  may  have  bcen  defective  hereabouts, 
as  it  was  the  geueral  practice  of  traveUers 
to  exchange  it  for  the  canal,  and  to  make 
the  iouraey  by  night,  as  Strabo  infbrms  ns 
in  the  above  passage. 

9.  Jam  nox  indueere  terrie]  This  is  a 
parody  of  the  heroic  style,  unless  it  be 
taken  from  some  poet,  as  Ennius.  [lUttcr 
compares  S.  ii.  6.  100.] 

12.  Hue  appelW}  "Put  in  here  and 
take  ns  on  board !"  cries  the  slave.  '<How 
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Jam  satis  est  I    Dum  aes  exigitur^  dum  mula  ligator^ 

Tota  abit  hora.    Mali  culices  ramieque  palustres 

Avertunt  somnos.  absentem  ut  cantat  amicam  15 

Multa  prolutus  vappa  nauta  atque  viator 

Certatim.     Tandem  fessus  dormire  viator 

Incipit>  ac  missae  pastum  retinacula  mulae 

Nauta  piger  saxo  religat  stertitque  supinus. 

Jamque  dies  aderat,  nil  cum  procedere  lintrem  20 

Sentimus,  donec  cerebrosus  prosilit  unus 

Ac  mulae  nautaeque  caput  lumbosque  saligno 

Fuste  dolat :  quarta  vix  demum  exponimur  hora. 

Ora  manusque  tua  lavimus^  Feronia^  lympha. 

Milia  tum  pransi  tria  repimus  atque  subimus  25 

inany  moreP — youll  swamp  tho  boat!"  *  Cerebrosns  *  is  an  old  word  signifying 

says  the  boatman.    The  bank  is  crowded ;  'choleric'    'Dolarc'  i»  properly  to  trim 

the  passengers  all  wunt  to  be  attcnded  to  a  piece  of  wood  with  an  axe,  *  dolabra.'   It 

at  once.    They  rush  on  board,  and  the  is  onlv  herc  used  in  this  sense,  '  he  rough- 

boatman,  afraid  of  his  craft  upsetting,  or  hewed  him  witli  a  cudgel.'    Feronia  was  a 

wanting  to  take  as  few  as  he  can  for  his  goddess  worshipped  originally  by  the  Sa- 

money,  tries  in  vain  to  keep  them  ont.  bines.     There  was  a  town  and  wood  at  the 

This  is  one  way  of  taking  the   words,  foot  of  Mount  Soracte,  which  bore  her 

which  Orelli  gives.    It  presumes  that  the  name,  Lucus  Feroniae,  and  whcre  she  was 

boat  was  hired  by  the  party,  and  that  they  worshippcd.    On  the  site  of  the  shrine  of 

divided  the  cost  among  them.    But  *dum  Feronia,  near  which  Horace  and  his  party 

aes  exig^tur'  seems  to  mean  that  the  fare  disembarked,  there  now  stands,  according 

was  collected    from    each   passcnger,   in  to  Walckenaer,  an  old  tower,  bcaring  the 

which  case  the  boatmen  would  have  an  name  Torre  Otto-facia.    Bentley's  reading 

interest  in  taking  as  many  as  they  oould  '  lavimur'  for  '  lavimus,'  that  of  all  the 

get,  and  only  the  passengcrs  would  com-  MSS.  and  old  cditions,  is  bad.  All  his  quo- 

plain  of  being  crowded.     [And  so   'Huc  tations  in  support  of  'hivimur'  refer  to 

appellc !     Trecentos  inseris'  are  either  the  taking  the  bath.     Horace  says  they  only 

words  of  a  passenger,  or  of  the  '  pueri.']  washed  their  hands  and  face,  which  would 

The  collection  of  the  fare  and  putting-to  be  no  little  refreshment  after  a  nigbt  spent 

the  mule  being  accomplished,  Horace  goes  in  a  canal-boat. 

on  board.    The  boat  starts,  and  he  Ues  [15.    Ritter   pkoes  a  fuU   stop  afler 

down  to  sleep,  disturbed  much  by  the  mos-  <  somnos '  and  a  comma  afler  *  certatim,' 

quitoes  and  the  croaking  of  fi^s.    The  which  is  better  than  the  punctuation  in 

boatman  (nauta)  and  one  of  the  nassengers  the  text.     If « uf  were  omitted  and  a  full 

(viator),  half  drunk,  sing  maudlin  songs  gtop  placed  at  '  certatim,'  the  sense  would 

till  the  one  drops  off  to^leep,  and  the  be  clearer.     Ritter  snpposes  the  'viator' 

other,  having  a  mind  to  do  the  same,  stops  to  be  the  man   'qui  mulam  ducit  juxta 

the  boat,  tums  the  mule  out  to  graze,  lays  fossara ;'   Kriiger,  to  be  a  man  who  U 

himself  down,  and  snores  till  the  dawn  of  walking  along  the  bauk  of  the  canal.  « Dor- 

day,  when  one  of  the  passengers  wakes,  mirei-ncipifdisprovesboth.— 'Vappapro- 

starts  up  in  a  passion,  and  falls  foul  of  the  lutus,'  drenched  with  wine.    Wine  which 

boatman  and  the  poor  mule,  who  is  put-to  had  lost  flavour,  as  Pliny  says  (H.  N.  14. 

again,  and  a  little  after  ten  o'clock  they  20,  25),  by  having  fermented  twice,  waa 

reach  their  destination,  which  was  a  tem-  named  '  vappa :'  and  the  term  was  given  to 

ple  of  Feronia,  about  fifteen  miles  from  a  'probrosus  homo,  quum  degeneravit  ani- 

tho  pkce  where  thcy  cmbarked.    VlrgU  mns.'    See  S.  i.  1. 104^  andii.  3. 144.] 

mentions  it  (Aen.  vii.  799) ;  25.    miia  tum  pranH   tria  repimtui] 

*''—  qnis  Jupiter  Anxams  arvis  Three  miles  fdrther,  on  the  top  of  a  steep 

Praesidet  et  viridi  gaudens  Feronia  Inoo."  aBcent>  stood  the  town  of  Tarracina  (Terra- 
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Impositum  sftxis  late  candentibus  Anxur. 
Huc  venturus  erat  Maecenas  optimus  atque 
Cocceius^  missi  magnis  de  rebus  uterque 
Legati^  aversos  soliti  componere  amicos. 
Hic  oculis  ego  nigra  meis  coUyria  lippus 
IUinere.     Interea  Maecenas  advenit  atque 
Cocceius  Capitoque  simul  Fonteius^  ad  unguem 
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cina),  which  by  the  Volscians  wafl  called 
Anxur,  and  by  this  name  it  is  always  men' 
tioned  by  the  poets.  Ovid  (Met.  xv.  717) 
calls  it  Trachas,  after  that  which  Strobo 
(v.  p.  233)  says  was  the  original  name,  Tra- 
chine,  given  it  by  the  Greeks»  from  the 
rough  situation  (rpaxtta).  The  winding 
of  the  road  up  the  hiU,  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  ascent,  explain  'repimus.'  The 
old  town  of  Tarracina  was  built  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  but  this  site  wasafberwards 
abandoned,  and  a  new  tOwn  built  on  the 
plain  below,  close  upon  the  shore,  which  is 
the  site  of  the  modem  Terracina.  It  was 
in  Horace'B  day,  and  had  been  for  a  long 
time,  and  contmued  to  be,  a  towu  of  great 
importance,  as  it  was  one  of  very  great 
antiquity.  Porphyrion  mentions  that  in 
his  time  the  ruins  of  the  old  town  and  the 
walls  were  standing.  What  that  time  was 
is  quite  uncertain,— uot  earlier,  however, 
thim  the  dflh  centuiy.  After  leaving  the 
bottt,  the  party  lunched  before  they  pro- 
oeeded.  The  'prandium '  was  a  light  meal 
usually  eaten  about  noon,  but  sometimes 
earlier,  as  probably  in  this  instance. 
P  Pransus,'  Iike  '  potus,'  and  other  similar 
forms»  has  sometimes  an  active  sense. 
The  Bomans  have  no  active  participles 
except  in  the  present.    See  C.  i.  2.  31.J 

27.  ITuc  venturuM  eraf]  See  Introduc- 
tion.  Bentley  thinks  '  optimus '  too  fami- 
liar  an  epithet  for  Maeoenas,  and  joins  it 
with  Cocceius :  [and  Ritter  also,  who  de- 
fends  it  in  a  long  note.  I  think  ho  is 
right].  For  the  same  reason  Bentley 
alters  'caie'  into  'clare'  (C.  i.  20.  5). 
L.  Cooceius  Nerva  was  a  fHend  of  M. 
Antonius,  and  was  among  those  whom 
Caesar  found  in  Perusia  when  he  took  it 
(a.u.c.  713).  He  offered  these  persons  no 
indigmty,  but  made  friends  of  them,  and 
Cocceius  seems  to  have  become  especially 
intimate  with  Caesar  without  betraying 
his  firiendship  for  M.  Antonius.  According 
to  Appian  (b.cy.  60  sqq.)  it  was  this  Lu- 
ciusCocceius  who  by  his  tact  and  good  sense 
w:iB  the  means  of  bring^ng  about  the  recon- 
ciliation  which  took  place  (a.u.o.  714)  be- 
twcen  his  two  friends.    But  Lucius  had. 


as  Appian  mentions,  a  brother,  and  these 
two  have  been  confounded.  The  brother^s 
name  was  Marcus ;  whereas  Appian  men- 
tions  this  Cocceius  expressly  as  Lucius. 
Ai^Kios  ^v  KoKicfitos  ^Kar^ptp  <pt\os.  Ur- 
sini  (Fam.  Rom.  p.  65)  thinks  Lucius  here 
is  a  mistake  for  Marcus,  and  thcre  is  somo 
ground  in  Appian's  own  statcment  for  sup- 
posing  such  is  the  case.  He  says  (v.  60) 
of  Cocceius  arguing  with  Antonius,  oiK 
cTa  irm  rhy  KcUirapa  KaKe7p  ix^P^^  ^*  'v^ 
AtvKioy  Kol  Tobs  &Wovs  *AyT»yiov  ipiXovs 
Toi6y9€  ytytyrifityoy :  and  when  he  re- 
tums,  Caesar  chides  him  for  delaying,  ov 
yikp  4^  fral  Thy  ffhy  iZtX^y  V  ^x^P^^ 
fs  fjtot  Tctpiiawffa :  which  makes  it  appear 
that  the  Cocceius  who  negotiated  the  re- 
conciliation  Appian  refers  to  (see  Introduc- 
tion)  was  not  the  person  whoae  life  was 
Bpared  at  Perusia,  but  his  brother.  But 
the  former  is  called  Lucius ;  the  negotia- 
tor,  thercfore,  was,  according  to  this  ac- 
count,  Marcus.  This  Marcus  was  probably 
great-grandfkther  of  the  Emperor  Nerva. 

30.  nigra  meie  coUyria  Uppue^  *  Colly- 
rium,'  au  ointment  for  sore  eyes.  Accord- 
ing  to  Celsus  (vi.  6.  §  7),  one '  kind,  most 
commonly  used,  was  named  rt^pioy,  "a 
cinereo  colore." 

32.  Capitoque  eimul  Ihnteiu*']  C.  Fon- 
teius  Capito  was  deputed  by  Caesar  on  this 
occasion,  as  being  a  particular  friend  of 
M.  Antonius,  wbo  afterwards,  as  Plutarch 
relates  (Anton.  36),  sent  him,  while  he 
was  in  Syria,  to  fetch  Cleopatra  thither 
fh>m  £gypt.  When  Augustus  laid  down 
the  consulship  in  A.xr.o.  721,  Capito  was 
appointed  Cousul  Suffectus.  He  had  a 
son  who  was  consul  with  Germanicus, 
A.U.O.  765,  with  whom  Heindorf  con- 
founds  Antonius'  friend  in  the  text.  Orelli 
mentions  a  ooin  of  this  Capito  with  the 
following  inscription :  —  "  o.    fontbits. 

CAPITO.  PBO.  PB.  =  IC.  ANT.  IllP.  008. 
DESIGh.  ITEB.  BT.  TBBT.  III.  VIB.  B.  P.  0." 

The  expression '  ad  unguem  factus '  is  taken 
from  the  craft  of  the  sculptor,  who  tries 
the  surfiice  of  his  statue  by  passing  the  nail 
over  it :  if  the  parts  be  put  pertlpctly  to- 
gether,  and  the  whole  work  well  finished. 
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Factus  homo^  Antoni  non  ut  magis  alter  amicos. 

Fundos  Aufidio  Lusco  praetoie  libenter 

LinquimuS;  insani  ridentes  praemia  scribae,  35 

Praetextam  et  latum  clavum  prunaeque  batiUum. 

In  Mamurrarum  lassi  deinde  urbe  manemus, 

the  nail  pasaes  over  the  snr&ce,  and  meets  ridicnle.     The  'hitas  cUtus,'  the  hroad 

with  uo  obBtmction.    "  Translatio  suMpta  purple  gtripe  down  the  front  of  the  '  tonic,' 

a  marmorariis  qni  aiiguibns  jonctnras  et  was  a  hadge  that  belonged  only  to  aena- 

levitatem    exploranf'     (€k>mm.    Cmq.).  tors.     'Pmnae  batillam'  was  a  pan  of 

PersiaB»  S.  i.  64: —  hot  coals,  "in  qao  ponnntur  pmnae  in 

•< camunamolli  ^*®*"®  ^^^^  mensam  ne  ooena  frigeat" 

Nunc  demum  nmnero  fluere,  ut  per  leve  (Co^'?»-  Cruq.).    T^is  Scholiast  Bpefls  the 

seveiOB  word  *  vatiUum/  and  sayg  it  is  a  dimmutive 

Effundat  junctura  unguea."  jj'  '^•*iS*^^i".l!*-f^"«'^'  for  which 

••                  ®  there  la  gfood  authonty.J    "  Vas  parvum, 

Gompareal8oA.P.294:  "Perfectumdecies  in  quo  pro  felici  hospitum  adventu  in- 

non  castigavit  ad  unguem."  Plutarch  copies  censis  odoribus  Jovi  hospitali  sacra  ilebant : 

the  expression  (Symp.  vi.  4),  i^  iucpifi^s  qnod  cum  ex  cupro  esset  ita  tollehat  et 

ir^9pa  Kfld  9i'   6yvxot   \€yof»4inii  9iatra.  ostentabat  hospitibus  qfUasi  esset  aureum, 

In   S.  ii.  7.  86,  the  perfect  man  is  de-  et  ob  hanc  causam  vocatur   ah  Horatio 

scribed  as —  insanus."    A  good  deal  in  this  explana- 

« in  Be  ipso  totus,  teres  atque  *»°?  >«  ^i**»°'^t  ^"^^^  ^  ^""^1*^1.^  !f 

rotundus.  *^    ™*y  hfkye  been  used,  as  this  Scholuist 

Extemi  ne  quid  valeat  per  leve  morari,"  ^^^  ^^F  ^™™!^  »°J?"~  «J  °J*^if  ^ 

^                 '^  connexion  with  sacnnce.    Aundms,  it  ap- 

which  18  Uke  the  description  of  the  text,  pears,  had  been  a  '  scriba'  or  clerk,  pro- 

though  the  metaphor  is   not   quite  the  bably  in    the  'praetor'8'  office,   such  a 

same.    <  Non  ut  magps  alter '  is  equivalent  situation  as  Horaoe  held  in  tlie  'quaestor^s/ 

to  '  quam  qui  maxime '  in  prose.  [A  *friend  Persons  in  that  capacity  had  opportunitiea 

of  Antonius  as  no  other  was :' '  ut '  denotes  of  pushing  their  fortunes  if  they  managed 

a  comparison.]  well,  and  the  honours  of  Luscus  are  spoken 

84.  Fundos  Aufldio   Iauko  praetore]  ofas<praemia,' rewardsofservicerendered 

They  arrived  at  Tarracina  about  noon,  and  to  his  master.     Livy  (xxiii.  19)  mentiona 

there  the  principal  personages  met  them.  that  one  M.  Anicius,  praetor  (as  the  prin- 

At  Tarracina  thev  slept,  and  proceeded  cipal  officers  in  a  few  of  the  chief  muni* 

next  moraing  to  Fnndi  (Fondi),  aocording  cipia  seem  to  havebeen  called,  probablv  by 

to  the  Itins.  thirteen  milesfrom  Tarracina.  courtesy)  of  Praeneste^  had  fbrmerly  oeen 

Fundi  was  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  a  a  '  scriba.' 

lake,  which  was  called  after  it  Fundanus ;  37.  In  Mamurramm]   Disgusted  with 

and  also  Amydanns,  fr\>m  an  old  Qreek  the  officiousness  of  the  promoted  scribe,  the 

town  Amyclae,  the  existenoe  of  which  was  party  move  on  in  the  oourse  of  the  day  to 

only  traditional  whenHorace  wrote,  butis  Formiae  (Mola  di  Qaeta)  thirteen  miles. 

occasionally  meniioned  hj  the  poets.  Mar-  farther,  where  the  road,  having  taken  an 

tial  (xiii.  115)  assodates  it  with  Fundi  and  inland  bend  firom  Tarracina  to  Fundi,  goes 

the  Caecubanvineyards,whichwereinthis  straight  down  trom  Fundi  to  the  coast, 

neighbourhood  :^  where  Formiae  was  aituated  at  the  head  of 


« n«^««v-   v^^A^^i^  .^«^wv».   .wvr.«««4-.,.  tbe  Sinus  Caietanus.     Its  supposed  iden- 

«Caecnba  Fundams  generoga  coqnnntor  y^^  ^^^  ^,^^  l4«rtrygonia  of  JHOTaer  haa 

ViUaTto  medU  nata  pdnde  viret."  >;<^  "»««*<»  (C- «^  16-  ?*?•. «»«  W In». 

'^  As  the  soene  of  Cicero  s  frequent  retuno- 

Fundi  was  one  of  that  class  of  towns  called  ment  and  his  death,  it  is  a  place  of  much 

'  praefecturae/  wbich,  instead  of  having  interest,  and  Martial  devotes  one  of  hia 

the  administration  of  its  own  affiiirs,  was  longest  aud  most  pleasing  Epigrams  to  the 

govemed  by  a  'praefectus'  sent  annually  description  of  its  attractions  (x.  30).    The 

from  Bome  by  the  Praetor  Urbanus.    At  wines  Horace  mentions  more  than  onoe. 

this  time  the  '  praefectus '  was  one  Aufidius  He  here  calls  it  the  dty  of  the  Mamurrae 

LuBcus  (not  otherwise  known),  an  upstart  — a  family  of  respectability  in  this  town, 

whom  Horace  calls  Praetor  by  way  of  acoording  to  Parpnyrion  ('*  hic  frut  fiunilia 
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Murena  praebente  domum^  Capitone  eulinam. 

Postera  lux  oritur  multo  gratissima ;  namque 

Plotius  et  Yarius  Sinuessae  Yirgiliusque  40 

Occurrunt^  animae  quales  neque  eandidiores 

Mamarraram  honesto  loco  nata  ").    The  gives  the  praenomen  Marcos,  appears  from 

member  of  this  family  best  known  is  the  the  same  anthority  to  have  be&n  a  native 

oommander  of  the  engineerB  in  0.  Caesar^s  of  Cisalpine  Ganl.    He  was  associated  with 

army.  He  was  in  gpreat  &voar  with  Caesar,  L.  Varias  "Rnfaa  by  Virgil,  who  loved  them 

and  became  vei^  rich.      He    spent^  his  both,  in  the  task  of  editing  tbe  Aeneid 

wealth  on  good  Uving  (Cic.  ad  Att.  vii.  7),  afler  his  death.    Nothing  more  is  known 

and  altogethor  was  of  low  repate.    It  does  of  him,  bat  what  wo  gather  from  this  pas- 

not  foUow  from  this  that  Horace  is  speak-  sage  and  S.  i.  10.  81,  that  he  was  one  of 

ing  ironically,  as  most  commentators  think.  Maecenas*  fHends,  and  on  intimate  terms 

llie  family  may  have  been  as  well  known  with  Horace.    L.  Varins,  whose  cogpnomen 

in  Formiae,  as  that  of  Lamia  (C.  iii.  17  appears  to  have  been  Rafas,  was  a  distin- 

Int.),  especiaUy  if  there  be  any  trnth  in  goished  poet  in  his  day.    As  an  epic  poet 

the  statement  of  Crnquias*  Scholiast  that  Horace  places  him  among  the  first  (C.  i.  6. 

th^  owned  the  greater  part  of  the  town.  1 ;  S.  i.  10.  43).    To  him  after  Virgil  he 

"  ^marra    senator    fait    Bomonns   qni  owed  his  introdaction  to  Maecenas  (S.  i.  6. 

maximam  partem  civitatis  Formianae  poe-  55),  in  whose  company  we  find  him  at  the 

ridebat."   When  the  party  got  to  Formiae,  hoase  of  Nasidienns  (S.  ii.  8.  21).    That 

having  travelled  twenty-six  miles,  they  he  was  very  popnkr  with  his  oontempora- 

were  tired,  and  resolved  to  pass  the  night  ries,  and  mach  admired  by  them,  may  be 

there.   'L.  Licinins  Mnrena  (C.  ii.  10  Int.),  inferred  fi*om  evenr  mention  that  is  made 

having  a  hoose  at  this  place  gave  them  the  of  him,  particalarly  from  the  ninet^-third 

ose  of  it ;  bat  as  he  was  not  there  himself,  verse  of  this  Satire :  **  Flentibas  hic  Va» 

and  had  no  establishment  probably  in  the  rias  <fiscedit  maestas  amicis."    He  is  sap- 

hoase  saitable  to  the   entertainment  of  posed  by  Weichert  to  have  been  moch  older 

sach  gaests,  Fonteins  Capito  invited  his  than  Virgil  and  Horace,  and  to  be  the 

feUow  travellers  to  dine  with  hinu    He  friend  alluded  to  by  Catullas  in  his  poem 

therefore  appears  to  have  had  a  hoose  at  (C.  x.),  which  in  the  common  texts  begins 

Formiae.  "  Varns  me  meas  ad  saos  amores.''    Aa- 

40.  SitMesMe']   Leaving  Formiae  next  gastiis  also  had  an  affection  for  him,  as  we 

day,  the  party  set  ont  for  Sinnessa,  eighteen  know  from  Epp.  ii.  1.  245 : 

miles    distant.      Half-way    they    passed  ,^..  ,,  x^j         .j»- 

throngh  the  ancient  town  of  MintSrnae,  "  ^^  J^^V'''  dedecorant  tna  de  se  jadicia 

on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liria,  and  three  atqne  ,^     ,    ,.  ,     ^ 

or  foar  miles  from  the  moath.    This  town       Manera,  qaae  malta  dantis  cnm  hiade 

is  not  mentioned  here,  thongh  as  a  half-       tym    f'^?i:'  ^.    m»     tt    •  «*.     » 

way  station  the  party  may  probably  have       ^»^««*»  ^'^  VirgUias  Vanasqae  poetae;" 

halted  there.    It  was  very  damp,  and  si-  on  which  passage  Comra.  Craq.  infbrms  os 

toated  in  the  midst  of  marsh-land.    The  that  Aogastas  had  made  a  present  to  each 

place  is  mentioned  Epp.  i.  6.  5.    The  road  of  these  poets  of  a  million  sesterces.    This 

crossed  the  Liris  (C.  i.  31.  7)  at  Mintamae,  ig  conflrmed  by  the  Phrisinn  codex  referred 

and  went  down  the  ooast  till  it  reached  to  in  his  life  in  the  Dict  Myth.,  which 

Sinaessa,  the  most  soatherly  of  the  Latin  gays  Varins    received  this  sam  for    his 

towns.    The    site  is  now  called    Monte  Thyestes.    (See  C.  i.  6.  8  n.)    Varias  and 

Dragone,  and  in  the  neighboarhood  are  Virgil  are  often  mentioned  together  by 

Bome  warm  springs  which  existed  in  the  Horace,  and  Martial  pnts  them  all  toge- 

time  of  Horace,  and  from  which  a  modem  ther  (xii.  4*  to  Terentins  Priscas) : 
town  has  the   name  Bagni  or  Bagnoli. 

Walckenaer  identifies   it  with  Sinnessa.  "  Qaod  Flacco  fait  et  Vario  sammoqae 

It  was  on  the  sea,  and  said  to  have  been  Maroni 

fbanded  on  the  mins  of  the  Qreek  city  Maecenas  atavis  regibns  ortos  eqaes, 

Sinope.    Strabo  (v.  234)  derives  the  name  Gentibas  et  popolis  hoc  te  mihi,  Frisce 

from  the  Sinas  Vescinns  on  which  it  stood.  Terenti, 

Pk)tias  Tacca,  to  whom  a  Seholiam  edited  Fama  faisse  loqaax  chartaqae  dioet 

by  ScAliger  ( Animadv.  in  Chronol.  Ensebii)  anns." 
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Terra  tulit  neqiie  quis  me  sit  devinctior  alter. 

O  qui  complexus  et  gaudia  quanta  fuerunt  I 

NlI  ego  contulerim  jucundo  sanus  amico. 

Froxima  Campano  ponti  quae  yillula  tectum  45 

Praebuit^  et  parochi  quae  debent  ligna  salemque. 

Hinc  muli  Capuae  clitellas  tempore  ponunt. 

Lusum  it  Maecenas,  dormitum  ego  Virgiliusque ; 

Namque  pila  lippis  inimicum  et  ludere  crudis. 

Hinc  nos  Cocceii  recipit  plenissima  villa  60 

Quae  super  est  Caudi  cauponas.     Nunc  mild  paucis 

45.   Ftoxima  Campano  ponH]    After  uncerUin  healtb,  and  to  have  suffered  fre* 

Sinuefisa  the  Appia  Via  contmued  to  take  quently  either  from  toothache,  headache, 

a  southerly  direction  and  crossed  the  Savo  or  complaints  of  the  stomach. 

(Savone)  about  three  miles  from  that  town,  50.  Sinc  nos  Cocceii']  The  road,  con- 

and  just  within  the  borders  of  Campania.  tinuing  in  a  south-east  direction,  pasaed 

That  river  was  crossed  by  a  bridge  beEiring  through  two  small  Campanian  towns,  Ca- 

the  name  Pons  Campanus,  near  which  was  latia  Qe  Galazze)  and  Ad  Novas  (la  Nova); 

a  small  house  erected  for  the  acoommoda-  but  the  usual  halting-place  after  Capua 

tion  of  persons  traveUing  on  public  busi-  was  the  town  of  Caudium,  which  was  the 

ness,  where  there  were  officers  appointed  first  Samnite  town  on  the  Appia  Via,  and 

to  supply  thcm  with  ordinary  necessaries.  was  situated  at  the  head  of  the  pass  called 

"  P^ro^  autem  copiarii  dicuntur  &rb  rov  the  Furcae  or  Fauces  Caudinae,  oelebrated 

irapix^iv  ab  exhibere :  hodie  autem  ji  oo-  for  the  surprise  and  capture  of  the  Boman 

piariis  praestantur  haec  iis  qui  rei  publicae  army  by  C.  Pontius  in  tbe  second  Samnite 

causa  iter  faciunt "   (Porph.).  Comp.  Cic.  war,  a.xt.o.  4Sd.    The  site  of  Caudium  ia 

ad  Att.  V.  16.     [Though  Horace  mentions  discussed  in  Dict.  Geog.    Cramer  fixes  it 

only  wood  and  salt,  these  words,  as  Kriiger  at    Paolisi  or  Cervinara,   and    mentions 

says,  may  mean  all  that  the  parochi  were  {ttom  Pratilli's  treatise  on  the  Via  Appia) 

bound  to  supply.]    In  this  house  the  party  that  near  Montesarchio,  in  the  neighbour- 

passed  the  night.  hood,  various  inscriptions  havebeen  found, 

47.    Hino    muU    Capuae']    When   it  in  which  the  names  of  persons  belonging 

reached  the  right  bank  of  the  Vultumus,  io  the  family  of  Cocceius  occur.    At  Cau- 

four  miles  below  the  Savo,  the  Appia  Via  dium,  Cocoeius  had  a  handsome  house»  and 

tumed,  striking  inland  along  that  bank  of  Horace  marks  the  situation  by  saying  it 

the  river,  which  it  crossed  at  the  town  of  lav  beyondthepublictavera.    For  'Caudi' 

Casilinum,  where  Hannibal  met  with  stout  alJ  Craqnius'  MSS.  (and  he  had  some  of 

resistance  from  the  Romans  who  garrisoned  the  best)  read  '  Claudi/  and  his  Scholiast 

itaflerthebattIeofCannae(Liv.  xxiii.  17).  has  this  note:  "quae  est  supra  Claudii 

This  is  the  site  of  the  modera  Capua.  cujusdam    cauponas.      Claudii-  cauponae 

About  two  miles  farther  on  the  road,  which  sive  tabemae  oppidum   est    Samnii  non 

now  took  a  south-easterly  ^rection,  lay  procul  a  Benevento."    But  '  Caudi '  is,  I 

Capua,  on  the  site  of  which  is  the  modern  have  no  doubt,  the  right  reading.    The 

village  Santa  Maria  di  Capoua.    Tliere  town  was  twenty-one  miles  fVom  Capua. 

tbe  party  arrived  ^betimes/ — in  time  pro-  51.  Nunc  mihi  paueii]  The  scene  that 

bably  for  dinner,  after  whieh  meal  MaC'  follows  represents  a  scurrilous  contest  be* 

cenas  and  others  of  the  party  went  to  play  twecn  two  parasites.    The  description  be- 

at  ball,  while   Horace   whose  sight  and  gins  with  an  invocation  of  the  Muse,  after 

Virgil  whose  digestion  interfered  with  that  the  fashion  of  the  epic  poets, — an  amusing 

amusement,  went  early  to  bed.    On  the  parody,  with  which  Acron  tays  some  per- 

mode  of  playing  with  the  '  pila,'  the  stu-  sons  of  his  day  found  fault ;  and  fVom 

dent  will  find  all  the  information  he  re-  Orelli  Ifind  therc  are  some  whohavc  done 

qnires  in  Becker^s  Gallus,  '£xc.  on  the  so  in  our  own.     "Nimis  profecto  fasti- 

Gymnastic  Exercises,'  and  in  Smith's  Dict.  diose,"  he  says :  "  stulte,"  says  the  Scho- 

Ant.,  art.  *PiIa.'    Virgil  is  said  by  Bo-  liast,  and  most  persons  will  agree  with 

natus  (Vit.  Virg.  c.  vi.  §  19)  to  have  had  him.    The  Scholiast  on  Juvenal,  S.  v.  3, 
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Sarmenti  scunae  pugnam  Messique  Cicirrhi, 

Musa^  velim  memores^  et  quo  patre  natus  uterque 

Contulerit  lites.     Messi  clarum  genus  Osci; 

Sarmenti  domina  exstat :  ab  his  majoribus  orti                    55 

Ad  pugnam  venere.    Prior  Sarmentus :  "  Equi  te 

Esse  feri  similem  dico/'     Ridemus^  et  ipse 

Messius  ^'  Accipio/^  caput  et  movet.    '^  O,  tua  comu 

"  Si  potes  illa  pati,  quae  nec  Sarmentns  only  a  ronaway,  and  still  belonged  to  his 

iuiquas  mistress  the  widow  of  Favonius  (y.  66), 

Caesaris  ad  mensas,  nec  yilis  Oalba  tU'  which  is  only  a  joke  that  would  amuse 

lisset/'  Maecenas,  wuo  had  bought  and  manu- 

confounds  the  Sarmentus  of  Juvenal  with  mitted  Sarmentus.    On  the  strength  per- 

the  parasite  of  Maeoenas,  though  they  were  ji^Pf  o^  what  is  stated  by  the  above  Scho- 

different    (Plut.  Ant.  c.  69).    The    Sar-  ^f»*'  Porphynon  says  Sarmentus  was  a 

mentus  of  Horace  was  an  Etrurian  by  5?^«°?^  «J^f «'  ^^J  ^*>«  .«?»«  ^^  "J»  ^^ 

birth,  and  originally  a  slave  of  M.  Favo-  Messius,  but  doi^tless  with  as  httle  foun- 

nius  (well  known  in  the  ci  vil  wars,  and  put  dation.    When  Horaoe  says  that  Messius 

to  death  by  Octavianus  Caesar  after  the  ^"  of  t he  noble  blood  of  the  Osci  ("Messi 

battle  of  Phihppi).    On  the  confiscation  g^'^^»  Osci  suut,     Porph.-^Osci'  being 

of  Favonius'  property,  Sarmentus  passed  thenommative  plural),  he  probably  means 

by  public  sale  into  the  hands  of  Maecenas,  (*»  ^'^^^  ««>'»)  ^^*<^  ?"*"*  .??^?,S  ?? 

who  gave  him  his  liberty.    He  then  was  "«^^^?  gj^nere  natus,  teirae  filins     (Ad 

made  a  scriba  in  the  quaestor^s  depart-  Fam.  vu.  9),  and  ako  alludes  to  the  scar 

ment,  and  affected  the  position  of  nn eques:  «"^,,^"  *?™P^^  which  mdicated  the  disease 

and  as  he  sat  in  the  front  row  in  the  theatre  <^"??  Campanian  (the  Campanians  were 

this  Epigram  was  composed  upon  him :  2^^?  descent),  of   which  Cruqums; 

«Ai.  j.i       ti.ro           .          1.  j  Scholiast  wntes  thus:  "Hoc  enim  quasi 

Ahud  scnptum  habet  Sannentus;  ahud  ^  „^tura  Campanis  fere  omnibus  inest,  nt 

populus  volucrat :               ,       ^  ,     ^  capitis  temporibus  magnae  vemicae  innas- 

Digna   dignis.    Sic   Sonnentus  habeat  ^aitur  in  m^um  comuum  :  quas  cum  in- 

crassas  compedes.          ,.     .    _  cidi  faciunt,  cicatrices  in  fronte  manent 

Rustici  ne  nihil  agatis  aliquis  Sannen-  ^^    ^^^    exsectonim    coniuum.      In 

tum  ailiget.  hunc  ergo  morbum,  id  est,  faciei  vitium, 

(The  joke  in  the  iirst  line  is,  that  whereas  quoCampanilaborant,jocaturSarmentus." 

he  hnd  got  himself  one  klnd  of '  scriptum,'  This  sort  of  disease  is  called  by  AristoUe 

i.e.  the  officeof  a  scriba,  the  people  wished  a-arvptay  (de  Gen.  Anini.  iv.  8).    The  Os- 

he  had  got  another,  i.  e.  the  branding  of  a  cans  also  were  the  authors  of  the  '  Atel- 

mnaway  sbve.)    He  was  brought  to  trial  lanae  fabulae,'  which  were  fuU  of  broad 

fbr  pretending  to  a  rank  he  had  no  daim  raillery  und  coarse  wit,  whioh  may  have 

to  (perhape  under  the  law  of  Otho),  and  sometbing    to    do    with    Horace's  joke. 

got  off  only  by  the  favour  of  the  jury,  and  '  Cicirrhus '  is  a  nickname  fh>m  KiKt^fos, 

by  the  aocuser  being  put  out  of  the  way.  which   signifies,  according  to  Hesychius, 

When  old  he  was  reduccd  to  great  poverty  *a  cock.'    With  these  explanations  most 

through   his  licentiousness   and   extrava-  of  the  allusions  will  be  intelligible. 

gance,  and  was  obliged  to  sell  his  place  as  58.  Aecipio,  caput  et  movef]    Messius 

scribe.     When  persons  taunted  him  with  accepts  Scmnentus'  joke  as  a  challengc, 

this  be  showed  his  ready  wit  by  replying  and  shakes  his  head  fiercely  at  him,  on 

that  he  had  a  good  memory ;  by  which,  which  Sarmentus  takes  him  up  and  pre- 

according  to  Rutgersius  (Ven.  Lect.  c.  xvi.  tends  to  be  alarmed.    The  wild  horse  to 

fin.,  where  this  man's  story  is  told),  he  which  Messius  is  likened  is  the  unicom,  an 

meant  that  be  had  no  occasion  to  write  imaginary  animal  described  by  Fliny  (N. 

any  thing  down,  for  he  could  carry  it  in  H.  viii.  21) :  "  Asperrimam  autem  feram 

his  head.     It  appears  that  at  the  time  fiot/oKtp^ny,  reliquo  oorpore  equo  similem, 

Horace  wrote  he  was  free,  and  held  his  capite  ccrvo,    pedibus    elephanto,   cauda 

8cribe's    office,   though  he  continued  to  apro,  mugitu  gravi,  uno  comu  nigro  me- 

attend  Maecenas ;  for  his  adversary  says,  dia  fronte  cubitoram  dunm' eminente;" 

though  he  was  s  scribe,  he  was  in  fjoict  —a  terrible  beast  enough. 
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Ni  foret  exsecto  fipons/'  inquit^  ''quid  &oere6^  cum 

Sic  mutilus  miniteris  ?^^  At  illi  foeda  cicatrix  60 

Setosam  laevi  frontem  turpaverat  oris. 

Campanum  in  morbum^  in  faciem  permulta  jocatus^ 

Pastorem  saltaret  uti  Cyclopa  rogabat : 

Nil  illi  larva  aut  tragicis  opus  esse  cothumis. 

Multa  Cicirrhus  ad  haec :  Donasset  janme  catenam  65 

Ex  voto  Laribus^  quaerebat;  scriba  quod  esset^ 

Nihilo  deterius  dominae  jus  esse.     Bogabat 

Denique  cur  unquam  fugisset^  cui  satis  una 

Farris  libra  foret  gracili  sic  tamque  pusillo.    . 

Prorsus  jucunde  coenam  produximus  illam.  70 

Tendimus  hinc  recta  Beneventum^  ubi  sedulus  hospes 

60.  minUeriB]  The  MSS.  and  editions  himself  by  ranning  away.    The*far'wa8 

are  divided  between  this  form  and  the  in-  otherwise  called  '  adorenm/  and  seems  to 

dicative.    The  snlgnnctive  alone  is  right»  have  been  the  same  as  the  Greek  (ftk  or 

and  I  have  adopted  it  with  Bentley  and  ikvpcu    The  natnre  of  this  grain  is  not 

Ven.  1483.    See  Kej's  L.  G.  1466,  j.  exactlj  known.    That  two  persons  aboVe 

68.  Pastarem  aaliaret']  That  he  shoold  the  condition  of  daves  shonld  be  ibnnd  in 

danoe  the  Cyclops  danoe,  in  which  the  waiting  on  any  man,  great  or  otherwise, 

nnoonth  gestnres  of  Polyphemus  conrting  for  the  pnrpose  of  entertaining  him  with 

Galatea  were  represented.    See  Epp.  ii.  2.  such  low  buffoonery  as  the  alwve,  seems 

125:    "Nnnc    Satymm,    nnnc    agrestem  snrprising  to  ne;  but  we  know  that  tiiere 

Cydopa  movetur.'*    Ovid  (Trist.  ii.  619)  was  no  personal  degradation  to  which  this 

uses  <  salto '  in  the  passive  voice :  "£t  mea  dass  of  people  called  <  parasites '  ('  diners 

snnt  populo  saltata  poemata  saepe."  out '}  would  not  demean  themselves  for  the 

65.  nofuuset  jamne  catenam]  ''XJrba-  pleasure  of  a  gooddinner  andthe  company 

nius  haec  dicta  sunt  in  Sarmentum  aui  of  the  great.    The  entertainment  of  these 

servilibns  erat  natalibus,  sumpta  transia-  persons  would  serve  to  keep  the  conversa- 

tione  a  generosis  pueris»  qui  eg^ressi  annos  tion  from  tuming  upon  politics,  which»  as 

pueritiae  jam  sumpta  toga  Diis  penatibus  the  deputies  from  both  sides  were  now 

bulias    suas  oonsecrabant,  ut  et  puellae  together,  it  was  desirable  to  avoid. 
pupas"    (Comm.    Craq.).     [*Ex    voto:'        71.  Beneventum]  The  Appia  Via  took 

'  pursuant  to  his  vow.'    The  word  '  votum'  a  north-east  tum  from  Caudium  for  eleven 

occurs  in  some  inscriptions.]  or  twelve  miles  till  it  came  to  Beneventum 

67.  Nihilo  deteriMt]  The  editions,  till  (Benevento),  a  very  ancient  town,  by  tra- 
Baxter  (who  has  '  Niio '),  have  '  deterius  dition  said  to  have  heen  founded  by  Dio- 
nihilo.'  Bentley  says  that  all  the  oldest  medes,  and  the  name  of  which  was  ori- 
and  best  MSS.  have  *  nihilo  deterius.'  He  ginaily,  when  the  Sanmites  had  it,  Maloven- 
adopts  it,  and  so  do  Dillenbr.  and  Ordli,  tum,  or  some  name  that  sounded  so  like 
'nihilo'  being  pronounced  as  a  dissylla-  MaleventumtoaLatinearthattheBomans 
ble,Iike  "vehemens  et  liquidus"  (Epp.  ii.  thought  fit  to  change  it  (for  good  luck) 
2. 120).  [Bitter  has  *  nilo.']  Fea  quotes  to  Beueventum.  In  no  town  Dut  Rome 
a  great  many  MSS.  in  favour  of  the  old  are  there  so  many  ancient  remains  as  in 
reading.  ['  Dominae  jus :'  the  rights  of  Benevento.  Nearly  all  the  walls  are  bnilt 
his  mistress  over  him.]  of  altars,  tombs,  columns»  &c. ;  and  the 

68.  unafarrig  Uhra']  The  allowance  of  arch  of  Tn^an,  erected  probably  in  com- 
*fiir' toeach  slave  wasfour  orfive 'modii'  memoration  of  his  constraction  of  the 
by  the  month,  and  it  was  served  out  to  road  firom  Beneventum  to  Brundusium 
tnem  monthly,  or  sometimes  daily  (Epp.  i.  (sinoe  the  same  year,  a J).  114),  appears  on 
14.  40).  That  allowanoe  would  give  three  the  arch  that  is  found  on  the  milliary  00- 
pints  a  day,  which  Messins  consideTs  would  lumns  alone  the  road),  still  remains  in 
be  three  times  as  much  as  Sarmentus  oould  pretty  good  preservation.  Thither  the 
possibly  reqnire;  so  he  conld  not  better  party  prooeeded  nezt  day,  and  pnt  np 
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Paene  macros  arsit  dum  turdos  versat  in  igni ; 

Nam  vaga  per  veterem  dilapso  flamma  culinam 

Volcano  summum  properabat  lambere  tectum. 

Convivas  avidos  coenam  servosque  timentes  75 

Tum  rapere,  atque  omnes  restinguere  velle  videres. 

Incipit  ex  illo  montes  Apulia  notos 

Ostentare  mihi^  quos  torret  Atabulue  et  quos 

Nunquam  erepsemus  nisi  nos  vicina  Trivici 

Yilla  recepisset^  lacrimoso  non  sine  fumo^  80 

Udos  cum  foliis  ramos  urente  camino. 

Hic  ego  mendacem  stultissimiis  usque  puellam 

at  an  iiin,  wlien  the  liost  nearly  set  iire  cum,  described  by  Swinbome  (vol.  i.  p. 

to  his  house  through  curelessness  in  roast-  130)  as  "a  baronial  town  on  an  emineuce, 

ing  Bome  indifferent   thmshes  for  their  and  still  called  Trevico^  a  marquisate  of 

dinner.    '  Hospes  paene  arait/  the  host  tbe  Loffredi,  a  family  of  Lombard  or  Nor- 

nearly  got  himself  on  fire,  means  that  he  man  origin,"  at  which  they  were  able  to 

nearly  burnt  the  house  down,  as  the  con-  put  up  for  the  night.    He  means  the  next 

text  shows.    The  expression  is  the  aame  stage,  which  was  twenty-four  miles  fur- 

as  in  Aen.  ii.  311 :  **  Jam  proximus  ardet  ther  on,  would  have  been  too  long  a  jour- 

Ucalegon."    The  position  of  '  macroe'  is  ney.    Horace  had  been  familiar  with  these 

a  little  careless ;  aud  Lumbinus,  foUowod  mountains  in  his  early  childhood,  for  they 

by  most  of  the  editors  of  his  time  and  by  overlooked  his  native  town.     *  Notos'  re- 

Fea,  transpoaed  *  macros'  and  'arsit/  on  fers  to  these  early  reminiscences.    '  Trivi- 

the  authority  of  oue  MS.,  the  value  of  cum '  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of 

which  is  not  knowu.     Bentley  found  that  Antoninus,   or   the  Jerusalem   Itinerary. 

arrangement   in  another  of  no  weight.  It  was  probably  on  a  cross  road  (Cranier, 

The  rest  have  all  *  Paene  macros  arsit.'  ii.    269)    which    lay    between    the    two 

78.  quos  torret  Atdlmluf\  Gellius  (ii.  branches  of  the  Appia  Yia,  one  of  which 
22)  i*eckon8  Atabulus  among  local  winds ;  took  the  most  direct  oourse  froni  Bene- 
and  Sencca  mcntious  it  (Q.  N.  v.  17)  as  trentum  through  Yeuusia  to  Tarentum 
iutestiug  Apulia :  "  Atabulus  Apuliam  in-  and  Brundusium,  and  the  other  took  a 
festat,  Calabriam  lapyx,  Athenas  Sciron,  more  northerly  course  across  the  Apen- 
Galliam  Circius."  Pliny  likewise  says  (N.  nines,  near  Equus  Tuticus ;  and  then, 
H.  xvii.  c.  24) :  **  Atabulus  si  flavit  circa  striking  directly  eastward  till  it  arrived 
brumam  frigore  exurit  arefaciens  ut  nullis  very  near  the  sea-coast,  near  Cannae,  pro- 
postea  solibus  recreari  possint."  Tliis  may  oeeded  down  the  line  of  coast  till  it  reached 
explain  *  torret,'  a  word  which  applies  to  Brundusium.  Pratilli,  supported  by  Bec- 
the  effect  of  oold  aa  well  as  heat.  It  is  ker  (Gallus,  So.  iv.  n.)  denies  that  the 
generaUy  interpreted  by  the  commentators  northem  road  was  called  Via  Appia,  which 
by  *  scirocco,'  a  hot  land  wind.  But  it  name,  he  says,  belongs  only  to  the  direct 
came  directly  off  the  sea  from  the  east,  road  through  Venusia.  But  even  that  he 
and  Pliny  spieaks  of  it  as  a  winter  wind.  thinks  doubtinl,  since  Strabo  confiues  the 
Cruquius'  Scholiast  says  the  vulgar  cor-  name  to  that  part  of  the  road  which  lay 
ruption  of  the  name  was  *  Atabo,'  which  between  Kome  and  Beneventum  :  To6y- 
comes  near  to  the  modem  name  *  Altino.'  rcO^cv  8*  ^$t}  M^XP^  "^^^  *F^fxyis  *Ainrla 
[As  to  Apnlia,  see  C.  iii.  4.  9  nj  KoXtirai   (vi.   283.   Cas.).     Cramer    says, 

79.  Nunquam  ereptemut]  This  is  one  "  the  Uttle  town  of  Trivico,  which  appears 
of  the  many  abbreviated  fomis  Horace  on  a  height  above  the  course  of  the  ancient 
uses.  (C.  i.  36.  8  n.)  *  Vixet,'  in  Aen.  Appian  way,  points  out  the  direction  of 
xi.  118,  is  a  like  oontraction  of  the  same  that  road ;  and  some  mins,  which  are  said 
tense  as  '  erepsemus.'  Horace  9&yB  that  to  be  visible  below  it,  probabl^  represent 
they  would  never  have  got  out  of  these  the  farm  which  afforded  a  lodgmg  to  Ho- 
hillB  (the  range  that  borders  Samnium  race  and  his  fellow-traveUers ;"  in  my 
and  separates  it  from  Apulia)  had  they  opinion  a  most  improbable  conjecture. 
not  found  an  inn  at  the  tbwn  of  Trivi-  81.  camtno]  Sc^  Epod.  ii.  43  n. 

C  C 
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Ad  mediam  noctem  exspecto :  somnus  tamen  aufert 

Intentum  veneri ;  tum  immundo  somnia  visu 

Nocturnam  vestem  maculant  ventremque  supinum.  85 

Quattuor  hinc  rapimur  viginti  et  milia  rhedis, 

Mansuri  oppidulo  quod  versu  dicere  non  est, 

Signis  perfacile  est :  venit  vilissima  rerum 

Hic  aqua ;  sed  panis  longe  pulcherrimusj  ultra 

Callidus  ut  soleat  humeris  portare  viator ;  90 

Nam  Canusi  lapidosus,  aquae  non  ditior  uma 

87.  Matuuri  oppidulo']  It  appears  pro-  and  many  remains  among  the  rains  testify 

bable  tbat  the  road  on  wbich  TriTicum  to  tbe  former  wealth  of  Canasium.    Its 

laj,  entering  Apnlia  abont  ten  miles  from  greatest  splendour  appears  to  baye  becn 

that  town,  passed  tbrongb  or  near  the  in  tbe  time  of  Trajan ;  and  for  its  wealth 

Apnlian  Ascalnm  (Ascoli),  and  it  is  in  it  sufiercd  dreadftilly  at  tbe  bands  of  the 

tbat  neigbbourhood  that  the  little  town  barbarians,  and  afterwards  fit>m  tbe  Sa- 

witb  the  nnrbythmical  name,  at  which  raoens.     Among  tbe  ancient  ruins   may 

the  party  stopp>ed  after  Trivicum,  is  now  be  seen  fragments  of  aqueductg,   tombs, 

generally  supposed  to  have  stood.    Equus  ampbitbeatres,   batbs,   milliary   columns, 

Tuticus  18  the  plaoe  fixed  upon  by  the  and  an   ancient    gateway.    llie   present 

Scboliasts ;  but  tbat  town  [was  ou  a  road  town  stands  on  a  beight  where  tbe  citadel 

f^m  Beneventum  to  Aecae,  a  place  whicb  stood,  and  contains  not  above  300  bouses. 

lies  many  miles  north  of  Trivicum].    It  "The  medals  of  Canusium  in  silver  and 

may  be  assumed  that  Horacc'8  nameless  bronze  have  the  inscriptions  KA.  KANT. 

town,  which  was  small  and  inconvenient  KANTSINAN,  with  a  head  of  Hercules  on 

in  bis  ttme,  has  left  no  traces ;  and  of  the  a  vase  and  clusters  of  grapes "  (Cramer. 

name  we  must  be  content  to  be  ignorant.  Italy,  ii.  p.  292  n.).    A  supply  of  good 

[See  Equus  Tuticus,  Dict.  Qeog.]  water  was   brought   into  thb    town  by 

89.  uUra]  Tbis  is  the  reading  of  all  tbe  Hadrian  tbe  emperor.    Apulia  was  not 

known  MSS.    Aldus  (1501)  Srst  intro-  well  watered    (Epod.   iii.  16  n.).      The 

duced  *uItro;'    and  a  few  editors, — H.  tnrbid  waters  of  the  Aufidus  must  bave 

Stepbens,  Mnretus,  Baxter,  and  otbers,— ^  been  unfit  for  drinking.    The  bread  of 

have  adopted  it.     Orelli  says  "  *  ultro '  Canosa  secms  to  be  as  bad  as  ever.    Swin* 

rectum  sensum  non  praebet ;"  but '  ultro '  bume  writcs  (i.  166) :  "  We  breakiksted 

Biffnifies  to  a  place  fartber  on,  and  tbat  is  at  an  inn  near  the  bridge,  and  regretted 

what  Horace  means,  namely,  to  Canu-  our  not  baving  foUowed  Horace's  example 

ainm.     I  do  not  go  against  the  MSS.,  but  in  bringing  a  supply  of  bread  from  some 

*  ultro'  is  the  more  r^^ar  word.  other  iHacc,  for  what  we  got  here  was  as 

91.  Nam  Canusi  lapidosus]  In  a  plain  brown  as  mahogany,  and  so  gritty  that  it 

between  the  hills  and  the  rigbt  bank  of  set  our  teeth  on  edge  to  crunch  it.    Tbe 

tbe  Aufidus,  about  twelve  milea  from  tbe  friable  incompact  contexture  of  tbe  stone 

mouth,  stood  the  town  of  Canusium  (Ca-  with  wbich  tbe  millers  grind  tbeir  com, 

nosa),  one  of  tbe  ancient  Greek  settle-  ratbor  tban  the  sand  of  the  area  wbere  it 

ments  of  Apulia.    This  town  and  others  is  trodden  out,  can  alone  have  perpetuated 

in    Apulia    rVenusia    and    Brundusium  tbis  defect  in  the  Canusian  bread  for  nine- 

among    them),   and    in    otbcr   parts    of  teen  centuries.    I  believe  tbese  millstonea 

Eastera  Italy,  were  represented  to  have  arc  of  tbe  soft  concreted  rock,  wbicb  con- 

been  founded  bv  Diomedes,   whcn,  after  stitutes  tbe  greater  part  of  their  ooast." 

the  Trojan  war,  he  was  driven  to  the  coast  —  aquae  non  ditior  uma"]  Tbe  only  way 

of  Apulia,  and  bospitablv  entertained  and  of  taking  tbis  regularly  is,  with  Lambinua, 

presented    with   land    by  king  Baunus.  to  make  *ditior'agreewitbMocns,'<wbich 

His  name  waa  retained  by  Uie  islands  place,  being  not  ricber  in  water  (than  the 

now  called  Tremiti,  but  by  tbe  ancients  last)  by  a  singlcpitcher,wa8bniltbybrave 

Diomedeae.    By  wbomsoever  founded,  Ca-  Diomedes.'  -So  Orellitakes  it.  Theconstme- 

nusium  and  Argyrippa  or  Arpi  are  stated  tion  is  not  very  agreeable ;  bnt  to  avoid  it 

by  Strabo  (vL  288.  Cas.)  to  have  been  the  wemustsupposegpreatirregularity.  Bentley 

two  hirgest  of  the  Qreok  dties  in  Italy,  makes  'nma'  the  nominative,  and  'ditior' 
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Qui  locus  a  forti  Diomede  est  eonditus  olim. 

Flentibxis  hinc  Varins  discedit  maestus  amicis. 

Inde  Rubos  fessi  pervenimus,  utpote  longum 

Carpentes  iter  et  factum  corraptius  imbri.  95 

Postera  tempestas  melior,  via  pejor  ad  usque 

Bari  moenia  piscosi ;  dein  Gnatia  Ljmphis 

to  agrec  witli  it  in  the  sense  of  *  uberior.'  the   sea,  are  entire  as  high  np  as   tho 

He  endoses  in  [        ]  the  next  verse  as  bottom    of    the    battlements.      Sixtecn 

immeaning  and  unworthy  of  Horace.  courses  of  large  stones  are  still  complete, 

93.  Varitiut]  Sce  v.  40  n.  and  the  thickness  of  this  bulwark  is  exactly 

94.  Bubos]  This  town  of  the  Peucetii  eight  yards,  an  extraordinary  breadth, 
retains  its  name  under  the  form  Ruvo,  nnd  which  l  ascertained  by  repeated  measurc' 
woB  about  thirty  milcs  from  Canusiura.  ments.  The  town  seems  to  have  been 
The  medals  found  at  Ruvo  have  thc  iuscrip-  square,  and  its  principal  streets  drawn  in 
tions  PT.  PTBA.  PTV.  PTBASTEINnN.  straight  lincs."  "  Want  of  water  caused 
They  have  also  a  head  of  Minerva  or  Jove,  the  destruction  of  Gnatia, — a  scarcity  I 
and  on  the  reverse  an  owl  on  a  branch.  had  an  opportunity  of  being  made  sensible 
Swinbume  (i.  400)  describes  the  remains  of.  I  was  obliged  to  content  myself  with 
of  the  road  for  twelve  miles  from  Canosa  the  water  of  a  cistem  fuU  of  tadpoles,  and 
as  paved  with  common  rough  pebbles,  and  qualiiy  it  with  a  large  quantity  of  wine 
passing  over  a  pleasant  down.  that  resemblcd  treacle  much  more  than  tho 

96.  ad  U9que]  See  S.  i.  1.  97  n.  juice  of  the  grape.  While  I  held  the  pitcher 

97.  Sari  moenia  piscosi]  Barium  still  to  my  lips,  t  formed  a  dam  with  a  knifc  to 
retains  its  name  Bari,  occupying  a  rocky  prevent  the  little  frogs  from  slipping  down 
peninsula  of  a  triangular  form  about  a  my  throat.  Till  that  day  I  had  had  but  an 
milein  circumference  on  the  coast.  The  imperfect  idea  of  thirst"  (Swinburae,  i. 
distance  from  Rubi  was  twenty-two  miles,  208).  [But  modern  authorities,  Pratilli 
"amost  disagreeable  stonyroad  through  and  Romanclli,  state  that  thcre  is  plenty 
a.  vine  country "  (Swinbume,  i.  897),  and  of  fresh  water,  and  one  fountain,  which 
half  way  there  lay  tho  town  Butuntum  is  the  iinest  in  the  country  (Art.  Egnatia, 
(Bitonto).  Brass  coins  have  been  dis-  Dict.  Geog.).  Wieland  says,  I  know  not 
covered  at  Bari,  bearing,  on  one  side  a  on  what  authority,  that  Gnatia  was  ex- 
head  of  Jupiter  crowned  with  bay,  on  tho  posed  tofrequent  cUimage  from  the  torrents 
other  a  figure  of  Cupid  seated  at  the  prow  from  the  neighbouring  mountains.]  The 
of  a  vessel,  and  shooting  an  arrow,  with  miracle  Horace  mentions  appears  to  have 
the  inscription  BAPINON.  Others  have  a  been  a  cheat  of  long  continuance,  for 
head  of  Jupiter  and  the  prow  of  a  vessel  Pliny  mentions  it  likcwise  (N.  H.  ii.  c. 
and  the  inscription  BAPI.  Others  again  107)  :  *'  In  Salentino  oppido  Egnatia,  im- 
have  a  head,  of  Pftllas,  and  a  ship,  and  posito  ligno  in  saxum  quoddam  ibi  sacram, 
Cupid  crowning  a  trophy.  There  must  protinus  flammam  existere."  '  Lymphae ' 
have  been  a  harbour  to  receive  the  galleys  and  '  Nymphae '  are  essentially  the  same 
which,  from  the  above  coins,  it  is  evident  word,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other 
this  place  posseased.  Swinbume  writes  place  in  which  the  Xymphs  are  called 
(i.  191),  "a  plentifulfish  suppcr  was  pro-  Lymphae.  [Pliny  does  not  distinctly 
vided  by  our  kind  host  (the  Prior  of  a  assign  the  cause  of  this  phaenomenon; 
Dominican  convent),  anxious  to  support  but  as  he  is  writing  (c.  106,  107)  of 
the  reputation  of  Bari  in  that  article.  The  natund  fiame  and  heat  issuing  fVom  the 
abandance  and  delicacy  of  the  fish  vouch  earth,  he  allows  us  to  conclude  that 
for  Horace'B  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  this  was  eo  at  Gnatia.  Ritter,  who  does 
excellcncies  of  his  own  country."  not  refcr  to  Pliny,  concludes  from  *  Lym- 

—  Qnatia']  This  was  perhaps  the  local  phis  iratis '  that  there  was  an   issue  of 

way  of  pronouncing    Egnatia.      It  was  inflammable  gas  at  Gnatia.     But  Horacc 

another  sea-port  town,  and  thirty-seven  did  not  see  the  fiamc;  for  he  says  the 

miles  from  Barium.    The  rains  of  Gnatia  priests  try  to  persuade  people  that  incense 

are  near   Torre  d'Agnazzo,  or  Torre  di  melts  without  fiame  or  heat  on  the  thresh- 

Gnazia,  six  miles  from  tbe  town  of  Mo-  hold  of  the  temple ;  and  if  it  did  melt,  we 

nopoli.   '*  Little  remains  (says  Swinburae),  mnst  suppose  tbiat  the  priests  artfnlly  con- 

except  part  of  the  ramparta,  which,  neor  cealed  the  fiame,  and  only  showed  the 

cc  2 
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Iratis  exstructa  dedit  risusque  jocosque, 

Dum  flamma  sine  tura  liquescere  limine  s«acro 

Persuadere  cupit.     Credat  Judaeus  Apella,  loo 

Non  ego :  namque  deos  didici  securum  agere  aevum, 

Nec  si  quid  miri  faciat  natura  deos  id 

Tristes  ex  alto  caeli  demittere  tecto. 

Brundusium  longae  flnis  chartaeque  viaeque  est. 

cfTect.    The  mcltmg  of  the  incense  was  tbat  stretcli  off  gradualW  from  each  other 

npparently  shown  to  the  party,  who  saw  as  they  advance  into  the  aea,  leavxng  a 

the  fiict,but  they  would  not  believe  the  very  narrow  channel  at  the  base  of  the 

miracle,  and  made  no  further  inquiry.]  angle,  which  leads  into  the  inner  port. 

100.  Judaew  Apella]  Tlie  majority  of  This  stretches  to  the  right  and  left,  and 

the  JewB  at  Bome  were  freedmeu,  which  between  the  two  arms  or  br^nches  lay  the 

probably  afforda  the  best  explanation  of  city.    In  the  old  MesBapian  tongue  Brun- 

the  synagogue  of  tbe  Libertines  at  Jerusa-  dusinm  i^  said  to  have  meant  a  deer,  the 

lem  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlcs  name  being  derived  from  the  appearance 

(vi.  9).    Apella  was  a  common  name  for  of  a  stag^s  head  formed  by  this  inner  port. 

'  Ubertiui.'    Their  croed  was  a  superstition  "  The  whole  kingdom  of  Naplcs  cannot 

of  the  most  contemptible  kind  in  the  eyes  show  a  more  complete  situation  for  trade 

of  a  Roman ;  and  a  Jew  was  only  another  tlian  Brindisi.  Here  goodness  of  soil,  safety 

name  for  a  credulous  fool.    The  Jews  re-  of  anchorage,  and  a  oentral  position  are 

tumed  the  contempt  with  hatred,  which  all  uuited  **  (Swinb.  i.  386).    [The  port 

showed  itself  in  a  turbulent  spirit  that  is  now  used  again.    The  railway  of  North 

made  them  very  tronblesome.      Horace  Italy  is  extcnded  to    Brundusium,  and 

intimates  that  he  had  lcamt  from  the  steamers  sail  from  the  port  to  Alexandria.] 

school  of  Epicuras  that  the  gods  were  too  Little  remains  of  ancient  Brandusium  ex- 

happy  to  look  afler  the  small  affiiirs  of  ccpt  broken  pillars,  fragmeuts  of  common 

this  world,  which   he    expresses  in  the  Mosaic,  with  a  few  inscriptions  and  coins. 

^ords  of  Lucretius  (vi.  58) :  '*  Nam  bene  The  distance  from  Egnatia  was  thirty- 

ui  didioere  deos  securam  agere  aevum "  five  miles  acoording    to    the    Jerusalem 


l 


C.  i.  84.  2  n.).       ['Tristes/  in  <their  Itinerary  and  the   Tabula   Theodosiana, 

anger '  perhaps  is  the  meaning ;    unless  and  thiity-eight  according  to  the  Itinerary 

Kruger  is  right  when  he  explains  it  to  of  Antoninus.    There  was  a  station  Ad 

mean  the  serious  ooncem  of  the  gods  about  Turres  betwcen  Barium  and  Egnatia,  and 

human  affairs.]  a  station  Speluncae  (Qrotta  Rossa),  about 

104.  Brun£uium]    From  this  abrupt  midway  betwcen  Egnatia  and  Brundusium, 

conclusion  we  may  judge  that  Horace  was  at  one  or  both  of  which  Horaoe  may  havo 

tired  of  his  joumal  as  well  as  his  jouraey.  halted  a  night,  but  which,  having  nothing 

Brundusium  (Brindisi)  was  for  centuries  he  cared  to  telI'U8  about  them,  he  has 

the  most  important  town  on  the  eastern  pnsscd  over  in  silence.     [If  Horace  stayed 

Ooast  of  Italy,  chiefly  through  the  con-  all  night  only  at  thc  places  which  he  has 

▼enienoe  of  the   position   for  communi-  mentioned,  he  arrived  at  Brandusium  on 

cating  with  Qreece,  and  the  excellence  of  the    fifteenth    day  after    leaving  Bome. 

the  harbour.    The  port  is  double.    The  Eriiger  has  marked  the  fifteen  days ;  aud 

outer  port  is  formed  by  two  promontories  Orelli  has  a  table  of  the  jouraey.] 
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SATIRE  VI. 

In  addition  to  ihe  obloqny.bronght  apon  him  by  his  satiros,  Horaoe,  after  his  iutiuiacy 
with  Maeoenas  was  known,  had  to  meet  the  envy  snch  good  fortnne  waa  Bnre  to  excito. 
His  birth  woold  fumish  a  handle  for  the  enviona,  and  he  was  probably  called  an  upstart 
and  hard  names  of  that  sort.  In  thia  satireJT  which  is  uothing  but  an  epistle  to 
Maecenas,  he  spums  the  idea  of  his  birth  being  any  objection  to  him,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  argues  sensibly  against  men  trying  to  g^t  beyond  their  own  legitimate 
sphere,  aud  aiming  at  honours  which  are  only  attended  with  inconYenience,  fatigue, 
and  ill  wiU.  This  satire,  besides  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  it  contains,  is  valuable 
as  bearing  upon  Horace*s  life.  His  introduction  to  Maeoenas  is  told  condaely,  but 
fully  and  with  much  propriety  and  modesty ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  pleasing  than 
the  filial  affection  and  gratitude  shown  in  those  parts  that  relate  to  his  father  and  the 
education  he  gave  him.  He  takes  pleasure  in  referring  whatever  merits  he  might  have 
to  thts  good  parent,  as  he  did  in  the  fourth  Satire. 

The  Satire  then  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  chiefly  fbr  the  purpose  of  dis- 
arming  envy,  by  showing  the  modesty  of  the  author*8  pretensions,  and  the  drcum- 
stances  that  led  to  his  intimacy  with  Maecenas.  The  views  of  public  life  which  it 
contains  were  no  doubt  sincere,  and  the  daily  routine  described  at  the  end  was  better 
suited  to  Hoinice^s  habit  of  mind  than  the  fiitigues  aud  anxieties  of  offioe.  There  is 
not  the  least  appearance  in  any  of  his  writings  of  his  having  been  spoilt  by  his  gfood 
fortune  and  by  his  intercourse,  on  terms  of  rare  familiarity,  with  Aug^stus,  Maecenas, 
and  others;  and  probably  malig^ty  never  attacked  any  one  less  deserving  of  attack 
than  Horace.  There  is  no  g^eat  vig^ur  or  variety  in  this  pieoe»  and  its  chief  value  is 
historical.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  a  date  for  the  oomposition»  but  when 
Franke  says  that  because  Horace  declares  he  might  ride  to  Tarentum  if  he  liked  on  a 
mule,  without  attracting  any  notice,  therefore  he  must  lately  have  been  at  Tarentum, 
and  must  have  written  this  Satire  shortly  after  the  fifth,  and  makes  his  calculationii 
turn  cluefly  on  this  point,  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  are  no  sufficieut  data  for 
forming  any  thing  like  a  definite  opinion  on  the  subject. 

ARGTJMENT. 

Though  the  blood  of  king^  flows  in  your  veins,  Maecenas,  you  despise  not  the  humbly 
bom,  such  as  myself  a  freedman's  son.  It  matters  nothing  to  you  wbo  a  man's 
fkthcr  was,  if  he  be  but  a  frecman  bom,  knowing  well  that  King  TuUus,  ay  and 
many  before  him,  though  they  had  no  ancestors,  were  honest  men;  while  Laevinus, 
whose  forefathers  expelled  the  Tarquins,  is  not  worth  an  as,  even  in  the  judgment  of 
a  populace  that  stupidly  worsbips  ancestry.  And  we  who  are  so  far  above  them, 
how  shall  we  judge  ?  AUow  that  they  prefer  a  Laevinus  with  his  ancestors  to  a 
Decius  who  had  none,  and  that  the  censor  might  degrade  one  who  should  aspire  to 
the  senate  without  being  free  bom,  that  need  not  alter  our  judgment,  The  censor 
would  act  right  if  he  did  so ;  let  every  man  keep  his  own  place.  But  high  and  low 
are  all  willing  captives  following  in  the  train  of  glory.  What  have  you  to  do,  Tillius, 
to  resume  your  tribuneship  and  your  badge  ?  You  are  only  drawing  more  envy  on 
your  hcad.  The  moment  a  man  puts  on  a  senator^s  dress,  "  Who  is  this  ?"  says  one. 
"  Who  was  his  father  ?  "  says  another.  As  the  fop  who  likes  to  be  thought  handsome 
makes  all  the  girls  curious  to  ezamine  his  features,  his  ancle,  his  foot,  his  teeth,  his 
hair,  so  the  placeman  hears  on  all  hands,  '*  Who  was  his  father  ?  what  was  his 
mother  ?     What  you,  the  son  of  a  slave,  do  you  take  upon  yourself  to  put  citizens  to 
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death  ?"  "  Well/'  Bays  he,  **  but  my  ooHeagae  is  a  step  lower  than  I.**  *•  SoppoBe 
he  is }  does  that  make  yon  a  Paulliu  or  a  Messalla  ?  He  at  any  rate  has  stont  langa, 
and  thafs  what  we  like." 
A  word  now  ahout  myself,  the  freedman'8  son,  with  which  thcy  are  all  taunting  me  now 
hecause  I  am  a  friend  of  yours,  Maecenas,  as  once  they  did  becauBe  I  had  a  tribune's 
command.  Thb  they  might  perhaps  envy  me  with  some  reason ;  but  not  the  other» 
for  you  are  ever  carefol  in  your  choice  of  friends,  and  hate  low  flattery.  It  was  not 
luck  that  brought  me  to  your  notice :  Yirgil  introduced  me  first,  and  then  Varius. 
I  came  modestly  into  your  presence.  I  made  no  boa«t  of  birth  or  wealth,  but  told 
yon  who  and  what  I  was.  Yon  answered  as  usual  briefly,  dismissed  me,  and  in  nine 
months  sent  for  me  again,  and  admitted  me  to  your  drde.  Herein  I  am  happy,  that 
my  merit,  not  my  birth,  oommended  me  to  one  so  disceming.  But  if  niy  faults  are 
not  great»  and  if  my  friends  are  attached  to  me,  I  have  to  thank  my  father  for  that, 
who  would  not  send  me  to  a  country  school,  but  brought  me  to  Bome  to  be  educated. 
He  spared  no  expense :  he  took  me  to  school  every  day  himself ;  in  short,  he  preserved 
me  from  vice  and  even  the  imputalion  of  it.  He  would  not  have  been  ashamed  if 
after  all  I  had  been  obliged  to  resort  to  his  old  trade  for  a  livelihood,  uid  I  should 
not  have  complained  a  bit.  To  him  be  all  the  praise  and  all  my  gratitude.  Never  let 
me  be  ashamed  of  such  a  father  as  that,  or  say,  as  so  many  do,  it  was  not  my  fault  that 
my  fother  was  not  bom  a  freeman.  My  language  and  views  are  very  different  from 
this ;  for  let  who  will  chooee  new  parents  to  suit  their  pride,  I  am  content  with  mine ; 
and  though  others  may  think  me  mad  to  say  so,  you  will  judge  me  wise,  I  know,  for 
declining  a  load  I  am  not  used  to  bear.  I  should  have  to  enlarge  my  means ;  to  bow 
to  a  host  of  people ;  to  pay  attendants  to  walk  with  me ;  to  get  more  slaves  and 
horses ;  to  hire  carriages.  As  it  is  I  may  ride  to  Tarentum,  if  I  like,  on  a  common 
mule,  with  my  portmanteau  behind,  and  no  one  calls  me  shabby  as  they  do  you, 
Tillius,  most  noble  senator  and  praetor,when  you  go  travelling  with  your  five  slaves 
and  utensil  behind  you.  I  can  go  where  I  like  by  myself,  about  the  market,  and 
circus,  and  forum  in  the  evening,  and  then  go  home  to  my  simple  meal  and  poorly 
fhmished  dining-room,  and  then  to  bed,  to  sleep  undisturb^  I  lie  tiU  late  writing 
and  reading,  and  then  take  a  stroll,  or  go  and  play  till  I  am  tired,  then  to  bathe,  and 
then  to  lunch  lightly  and  lounge  at  home.  Could  I  Uve  more  happily  than  this  if 
my  father  and  his  father  and  t^  my  relations  had  been  quaestors  ? 

NoN  quia,  Maecenas^  Lydorum  quidquid  Etruscos 
Incoluit  fines  nemo  generosior  est  te, 

1.   No»   quia,    Maecenas]    See  Key'8  digenous,  and  named  fi^m  r^ptrcix/tnrres,' 

L.  G.  1403,  on  this  position  of  the  nega-  and  others  adopting  the  story  respecting 

tive.  their  Lydian  fouuder,  Tyrrhenus,  wh(»n 

— Lydorum  quidquidMruscos^Oxx^Msie'  Herodotus  makes  the  son  of  Atys,  king  of 

ceuus'  connexion  with  Etruria  see  C.  i.  1.  Lydia.     Vitgil  says  (Aen.  ii.  781) : 

1  n.    The  Lydian  settlement  of  Etruria  is  «  w*.  i.«.«„^  u.^^  •             •        v  t   ^»  - 

flrst  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  94)  ag  «  ^'^^""'"  Hespenam  vcn.es,  ubi  Lydius 

traditionraiTentamongtheLydiansthem-  i„t^,       .„^   ^j^^  j^j  g^t          j^^ 

selves.     Horace  and  Virgil  both  adopted  Tibris" 
the  legend,  which  was  fkmiliar  to  men  of 

leaming,  and  perhaps  believed  by  many.  '  Lydorum  quidquid,' '  aU  the  Lydians  that 

Dionysius  of  HaUcaniassus  states  that  at  ever  inhabited/ &c;,  is  like  Epod.  v.  1 :  "At, 

the  time  he  wrote  his  book  on  Boman  An-  o  dcorum  quidquid  in  caelo  regit;"  and 

tiquities  (which  was  published  in  the  year  CatuIIus  (C.  ix.  10),  '*  O  quantum  est  ho- 

7  B.o.)  opinious  wei*e  divided  on  the  »iub-  niinum  venustionini."   SoUkewiaeTerence 

ject;  some  coonting  the  Etruriaus  to  be  in-  (Heautont.  iv.  6.  6) : 
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Nec  quod  avus  tibi  matemus  fuit  atque  patemus 

Olim  qui  magnis  legionibus  imperitarent^ 

Ut  plerique  solent^  naso  suspendis  adunco  5 

IgnotoS;  ut  me  libertino  patre  natum. 

Cum  referre  negas  quali  sit  quisque  parente 

Natus  dum  ingenuus^  persuades  hoc  iibi  vere^ 

Ante  potestatem  TuUi  atque  ignobile  regnum 

"  Ut  te  quidem  omncB  Dii  Deae  qnantnm  expression  and  giyes  it  a  better  senBe.    It 

est,  Syre,  is  repeated  below,  S.  ii.  8.  64 :  "  Balatro 

Cum  tao  isto  invento  cnmqne  incepto  snspendens  omnia  naso."    '  Ut'  occnrring 

perduinL''  twice  in  these  two  lines  introdnces  con- 

['GeneroBior/  'of  more  noble  descent.*  ^^^'^\    ^he  second  means  «as  for  in- 

SeeT.24.andC.iu.  1.10.]  ^^a^^/x^-  ^  ^     -i    rru    a» 

4.  moffnis  legionibus  impenfarenf]  Be-  ^'  hherhno  paU^e  ««^«m]  The  differ- 
canse  A^nw'  ancestora  are  commonly  ence  between  « hbertns' and 'libertinus  is, 
called  'reges,'  Fea  changes  'legionibus'  ^^^  'hbertmns'  expressed  genencaUy  a 
into  '  regi^ibus/  and  he  has  the  Suthority  J?*^  '^^o  ^  been  mannmitted,  *  hbertns 
of  one  MS.  in  his  fevonr,  which  he  cnlls  ^^«  ^*™^  °>.«^  "^^  ^^^^  ^  *^®  ™^ff 
the  «codex  Chisianus."  But  there  is  no  7^^  ^»^  8}^,??  ^»™  \"  ^*^!?'  u 
objection  to  'legionibus'  in  the  sense  of  (on  v  40  of  this  Satare)  rotains  the  nobon 
armies,  which  is  the  reading  of  aU  other  that  'hbertmus'  means  thesonof  a  *hber- 
MSS.  and  editions.    Lucretius  may  have  *^?»'  »  meaning  which  did  not  belong  to 

said  (iii.  1027) : ^**®  ^otQ^  m  Horace'8  tune.  [  App*  Clandu 

« T   •»'    \..       1.*.  i^     .  aetate  et  aliqnan^u  post  libertini  dioeban- 

Inde  ahi  multi  reges  rerumque  potentes  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^rti,  sed  Ubertomm 

Occidemnt,  magms  qui  gentibus  unpen-  ^^^ .    ^^j  ^g^  j^^^  ingennos  postea 

^*™"t.  habitisunt.'    Suetonins.  Cland.  24.]   Ho- 

But  that  does  not  prove  that  Horace  wrote  race  eacpressly  says  his  fkther  was  a  '  Uber- 

'  reg^onibns.'    The  MSS.  vary  in  the  form  tinus.'    But  if  'Ubertinus'  meant  the  son 

of  the  verb,  some  having  the  perfect  indi-  of  a  Ubertus,  Horace^sfatherwonldbefree- 

cative  *  imperitamnt,'  others  the  perfect  bora  (ingenuus).  The  sonof  a 'Ubertinns' 

subjunctive  '  imperitarint.'    But  the  im-  bora  afler  his  father^s  manumission,  aud 

perfect  seems  to  be  reqnired,  and  Bentley  all  other  persons  bora  free,  were  '  inge- 

says  that  that  tense,  rather  than  the  per-  nui ;'    and  Horaco  says  that   Maecenas, 

fect,  aLwaysdoesfoUow 'ftutqni,'a8below,  though  he  would  not  take  into  his  inti- 

Epp.  ii.  2.  128  sqq.    In  prose  there  can  be  macy  a  freedman,  made  no  inquiry  as  to 

no  doubt  the  subjunctive  would  be  reqnired  the  parentage  of  any  one  bora  free,  bnt 

here  (Key'8  L.  Q.  1189),  and  the  imperfect  would  make  him  his  friend  if  he  deserved 

is  requireid  bv  the  sense,  which  does  not  it.    Acron  interprets  '  ingennus '  as  "  ad 

mean  to  Umit  the  statement  to  one  of  moris  probitatem  pertinens."    And  some 

Maecenas'  ancestors,  but  refers  to  a  suc-  editors   (Gesner  among  them)   have  fol- 

cession  of  them.  lowed  him.    [Doederlein  also  takes  *in- 

5.  9MWO  suependis  iiduneo'}  This  the  genuus '  in  the  sense  of  one  who  has  a  noble 
Qreeks  expressed  by  /ivKTTjplC^iy,  To  say  character.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  is  wrong. 
that  it  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  saga-  He  also  separates  *vere'  from  '  persuades' 
city  of  the  dog,  as  ForceUini  does,  is  a  and  connects  it  with  *  vixisse :'  bnt  here, 
mistake,  for  it  is  obviously  taken  from  that  I  think,  he  is  wrong.] 

instinctive  motion  of  the  featnres  which        9.  Ante  potestatem  !ZV2Z>]  Horace  here 

expresses  contempt.    How  to  account  for  foUows  the  legend  which   made  ServinB 

.it  may  not  be  easy,  though  it  is  so  com-  TuUius  the  son  of  a  slavc-girl,  and  himself 

mon.    The  exprossiou  *  naso  suspcndere '  I  a  slave  in  the  palace  of  King  Tarqninius. 

eonceive  Horace  invented,  uuless  it  were  a  In  this  sense  his  reign  was  ignoble,  while 

sort  of  slang  of  the  day.     It  occurs  no-  in  trae  nobiUty  it  was  surpassed  by  none 

where  else,  except  in  Pcrsius  (S.  i.  118),  of  the  others.      Another  lcgend   (which 

whcre  it  is  applied  to  Horace  aud  is  evi-  Ovid  foUows,  Fast.  vi.  627  sqq.)  makes 

dcntly  copiod  from  him  (like  some  other  TuUius  the  son  of  Vulcan,  but  his  mother 

ideas  of  Persius),  though  he  modifies  thc  is  there  also  a  slave,  baving  been  made 
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Multos  saepe  viros  nuUis  majoribus  ortos  lo 

Et  vixisse  probos  amplis  et  honoribus  auctos ; 

Contra  Laevinum^  Yaleri  genus  unde  superbus 

Tarquinius  regno  pulsus  fugit,  unius  afisis 

Non  unquam  pretio  pluris  licuisse^  notante 

Judice  quo  nosti  populo^  qui  stultus  honores  16 

Saepe  dat  indignis  et  famae  servit  ineptus^ 

Qui  stupet  in  titulis  et  imaginibus.     Quid  oportet 

captive  at  Cornicalum,  a  city  taken  by  deo."    The  editions  of  the  flfteenth  cen- 

Tarquinius  PriBcus.  tury  all  have  <  qno/  and  that  i8  the  read- 

12.  L<tevinum,  Valeri  gemL»]  The  Va-  ing  of  Ascensiua  (1519).    The  edition  of 

leria  '  gens '  was  one  of  the  moet  ancient  Aldus  of  the  same  year,  and  nearly  all  sub- 

in  Rome,  and  embraccd  some  of  the  most  sequent  editions  till  Bentlo}',  have  '  qucm,' 

distingnished  fiftmilies,  among  others  that  for  which  there  is  no  authority  among  the 

of  Publicola,  the  earliest  member  of  whioh  MSS.  now  existing  or  known  to  have  been 

mentioned  in  history  is  Yalerius  Publicola,  coUated.     '  Titulis    et  imaginibus '   were 

the  colleague  of  Brutus  after  the  expulsion  inacriptiona  and  waxen  bust^  reoording  the 

of  the  kings.    The  family  of  Laevinus  was  distinctions  of  any  member  of  a  family  who 

another  brauch  of  the  same  gens,  the  most  had  bome  a  curule  office.  See  Polyb.  vi.  53. 

conRpicuous    of  whom  were   P.   Valerius  [13.  «»t««a«jrM,&c.]  '  Wasnevervalued 

Laevinus,  who  conducted  the  war  against  one  penny    more :'    Kitter,    Doederlein, 

Pyrrhns,   and  M.    Valerius,  who  in  the  Kniger.     'Pluris'  must  be   taken  with 

second  Punic  war  was  g^vemor  of  Sicily.  '  licuisse,'  and  '  pretio '  is  not  the  ablative 

Of  the  Laevinus  in  the  text  we  know  no»  directly  depcndent  on  *  pluris.'  This  seems 

thing  but  from  the  text  and  the  Scholiasts  better  than  the  explanation  in  the  Argu- 

Porphyrion  and  Comm.   Cruq.,   who  say  ment.] 

that  he  was  a  man  of  most  abandoned  cha-  17.  Qnid  oportet  nos  faeere\  Bentley 

racter,  so  bad  that  even  the  populace,  who  says  he  certainly  never   saw  any  thing 

werenot  easily  deterred  from  conferring  "pravius  tetriusque"  (epithets  i^  is  haid 

their  honours  upon  the  vicious,  oould  not  to  understand,  especially  the  latter)  than 

be  prevailed  on  by  admiration  of  his  high  this  reading  *  nos.'     He  therefore  propoees 

^  ancestry  to  advance  him  beyond  the  quae-  '  vos :'  "  Vos  dico  Augustos,  Maecenates, 

storship ;  that  is  to  say,  he  never  held  a  Polliones,  Messallas,  &c,"  It  is  the  fashion 

cnrule  oiiioe.    '  Valeri  genus '  is  like  '  au-  with  some  critics  to  exclaim  against  all 

dax  lapeti  geuus,'  C.  i.  3. 27  n.    On  *  unde,'  manifestations  of  self-satisfaction,  howevcr 

which  is  equivalent  to  '  a  quo/  see  C.  i.  12.  legitimate  the   occamon,  and  to  explain 

17  n. ;  ii.  12.  7.    'Fngit'  is  the  reading  away  and  alter  passages  in  which  Horaoe 

of  the  best  M8S.,  including  ull  thc  Blan-  says  a  word  for  himself.    But  there  is 

dinlan  and  others  of  hi{?h  authnrity  quoted  neither  pridenor  humility  here.  Hemeans 

by  Lambinus,   Orelli,^  Fea,   Beutley,  the  to  say  that  those  who  by  education  and 

throe  last  of  whom  have  adopted  it,  I  think  profession  and  experience  were  very  far 

rightly.     Most  of  the  older  editions  hsve  rcmoved  from  the  common  people  ought 

'  fuit ;'  but  there  is  no  objcotion  to  the  use  to  judge  diiferently  from  them,  and  better. 

of  the  preseut  tense :  it  is  the  historic.  In  this  number  he  was  quite  justified  in 

<  Licero  Ms  <  to  be  pnt  up  for  snle.'  and  the  placing  himself.    The  M88.  are  unammous 

correlative  term  is  '  liceri/  <to  bid  for  an  mfavourofnos.'  The  MSS.nearlvallread 

article  at  a  salc  by  auction.'    '  Notare '  is  <  longe  longeque ;'  a  few  have  '  longe  la- 

to  set  a  bad  mark  npon,  to  brand,  and  was  teque/  which  is  the  reading  of  all  the  old 

technicallyapplied  tothecensors^v.  20n.).  editious.     Cruquius    first  edited    Monge 

'  Judice  quo  nosti '  is  an  instance  of  attrac-  longeque/    quoting  Cioero  (de  Finn.    ii. 

tion,  which  figure  the  Romans  borrowed  21) :    "  plarimum  se,  et  longe  lonseque 

irom  the  Greeks,  bnt  did  not  use  so  com-  plurimum,  tribuere  honestati.'     Ovid  uses 

monly.    See  Key's  L.  Q.  1061,  and  add  the  same  expression  (Met.  iv.  825) :  "  Sed 

Terence,  Heaut.  i.  1.  36  :  *'  Scire  hoc  vis  ?  long^  cunctis  longcque  potentior  illis."    It 

Hac  quidem  de  causa  qua  dixi  tibi ;"  and  occurs  also  in  Dig.  4.  4.  39.  **  Vendentibns 

Cicero  (ad  Fam.  v.  14) :  <*  cum  scribas  et  curatoribus  minoris  fundum  emptor  exstitit 

aliquid  «gas  eorum  quorum  consnesti  gan-  LudusHtius»  et  sex  fiere  aonis  poesedit»  et 
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Nos  facere  a  volgo  longe  longeque  reinotx)s  ? 

Namque  esto  populus  Laevino  mallet  honorem 

Quam  Decio  mandare  novo^  censorque  moveret  20 

Appius  ingenuo  si  non  essem  patre  natus : 

Yel  merito  quoniam  in  propria  non  pelle  quiessem. 

Sed  fulgente  trahit  constrictos  Oloria  curru 

longe  longeqne  rem  meliorem  fecit."  The  woald  eject  the  sodb  of  libertini   from 

repetitionisonlyanalogouSyasBentleysays,  the  senate;  and  the  Appios  of  B.C.  704 

to  many  othera  in  the  Latin  langaage,  as  did  eject  them,  a«  we  are  told»  and  the  old 

'  etiam  atqne  etiam,' *  nimium  nimiumqne,'  censor  Appius  admitted  them.    Still,  as 

'  magis  magisque/  &c.    Afber  Cruquius,  Horace  names  Laevinus  and  Decius»  it  is 

Baxter  was  the  first  to  adopt  'longe  longe-  possible  that  the  famous  old  censor  was  in 

que/  which  Bentley  edited  soon  afterwards,  his  thoughts,  and  not  the  modem  Appius. 

and  it  is  now  the  received  reading.  Horace's  history  may  sometimes  be  no 

19.  Namque  egio^  He  goes  on  to  show  better  than  his  geography.l  It  was  the 
that  though  the  Yalue  set  upon  titles  and  province  of  the  Ccnsors,  till  that  office* 
birth  by  the  populace  might  be  exagge-  was  merged  in  the  imperial  power,  to 
rated,  yet  the  other  extreme  is  not  to  be  supply  vacancies  in  th&  senate  from  the 
nllowed ;  and  tbat  he  who  seeks  to  push  list  of  those  who  were  eligible.  But  they 
liimself  beyond  his  sphere  might  be  justly  could  also,  in  revising  thc  list  of  senatorH, 
rebuked  for  his  presumption.  degrade  those  who  had  previously  been  in 

20.  Qttam  Decio  mandare  novo']  P.  De-  the  senate,  as  well  as  exdude  such  as  by 
cius  Mus,  who  devoted  himself  to  death  their  official  rank  were  qualified  to  be  se- 
foT  his  conntry  Pt  the  battle  of  Vesuvius  nators.  They  effected  this  excluaion  merely 
in  the  Latin  war,  a.u.c.  414^  was  the  first  by  marking  the  name,  and  their  mark  was 
consul  of  his  family.  He  held  the  office  called  '  nota  oensoria.'  Horace,  therefore, 
with  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  in  that  year.  means  that  if  he,  thraugh  the  fuvour  of 
After  the  cumle  magistracies  were  opened  Maecenas  or  other  means,  sought  as  a 
to  the  pleboians,  an  order  of  nobility  freedman's  son  to  reach  the  diguity  of  a 
sprang  up  among  themselves  based  upon  senator,  and  succeeded,  the  censors,  if 
the  holding  of  theso  offices.  Those  fami-  they  did  their  duty  strictly,  would  de- 
lies  of  which  a  meniber  had  held  a  curale  grade  him.  There  was  no  money  quuli- 
office  were  '  nobiles/  the  rest  '  ignobiles/  fication  for  the  senate.  '  Movere '  is  the 
and  he  in  whose  person  such  dignity  was  technical  word  for  degrading  a  senator, 
first  attained  was  called,  origmally  no  and  those  who  were  degraded  or  not  ad- 
doubt  through  the  contempt  of  the  patri-  mitted  were  called  '  praeteriti  sen&tores ' 
cians,  but  aflerwards  conventionally  by  from  the  circumstance  of  their  name  being 
all,  '  novus  homo.'  Tbe  Decia  gens  was  possed  by  when  tlie  lists  were  made  out. 
plebeian.  (See  Dict.  Ant.,  arts.    <  Senatus,'   '  Cen- 

—  eensorque  moveret  Appius']  The  Ap-  sores,'  *  nota  Censoria.')     *  In  propria  non 

pius  who  is  here  taken  as  the  type  of  severe  pelle  quiessem '  is  the  old  story  of  the  ass 

censorship  is  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  the  m  thc  lion's  skin. 

constractor  of  the  road  and  aaueduct  that        23.    Sed  Jiilgente  trahU']    This  verse 

bore  his  name.     [Heindorf  asks  how  Tor-  may   or  may  not   be  taken  from  some 

rentius  could  follow  the  Scholiasts  (Acron  heroic   poem.    It   is  iutrodnced   humor- 

and  Craquius)  in  supposing  that  tlie  old  ously,  and  yct  with  a  serions  meaning. 

cen«>r  Appius  is  alluded  to,  who,  as  Livy  '  Let  the  popalace  set  their  hearts  upon 

(ix.  46)  says,  "scnatum  primus  libertino-  rank  and   descent,  and   let  the  centiors 

rum  filiis  lectis  inquinaverat."  The  recent  make  that  thuir  standard  for  the  senate, 

editors  suppose  that  Cicero's  contemporary  vet    the   humbly    born   may   have  their 

Appius  Claudius   Fulcher  is  alluded  to,  honours  as  well;'  that  is,  the  honours 

whose  censorship  fell  in  B.c.  704 ;  and  he  that  arise  from  virtue  and  genius.    The 

is  said  to  have  excrcised  his  office  with  se-  picture  of  Glory  mountcd  on  her  car  is 

verity  (Dion,  40.  c.  63)  by  ejecting  ftrom  repeated  in  Epp.  ii.  1.  177,  where  the 

the  senate  all  the  sons  of  fireedmen,  and  epithet '  fulgente '  is  exchanged  for  '  ven- 

others  also,  among  whom  was  the  historian  toso,'  '  fickle  as  the  winds.'    As  observed 

Sanust.     Horace  is  using  the  name  of  Ap-  before  (C.  S.  57  n.),  '  Gloria '  appears  in 

pius  as  an  instance  of  a  severe  censor,  who  the  ancient  dcscrip&ons  in  two  cbaracters, 
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Non  minus  ignotos  generosis.     Quo  tibi^  Tilli^ 

Sumere  depositum  clavum  fierique  tribuno  ?  25 

Invidia  accrevit  privato  quae  minor  esset. 

Nam  ut  quisque  insanus  nigris  medium  impediit  crus 

Fellibus  et  latum  demisit  pectore  clayum^ 

Audit  continuo :  '^  Quis  homo  hic  est  ?  quo  patre  natus  ?'* 

Ut  si  qui  aegrotet  quo  morbo  Barrus^  haberi  30 

good  ftnd  bad.    In  the  former  she  is  re-  wliere  the  shoe  is  pnrple  or  dark  red. 

presented  by  Honos.  Such  a  shoe  was  the  '  mnllens.'    Becker 

24.  Quo  tibi,  Tilli]  Comp.  Epp.  L  5.  supposes  this  to  have  been  the  invariable 

12.     The  Scholiasts  Acron  and  C!omm.  colour,  and  that  Juvenal'8  '  nigrae '  mnst 

Cruq.  say  that  this  person,  whose  name  refer,  as  this  passage  of  Horace  clearly 

is  TuUi  m  some  MSS.  and  editions,  was  does,  only  to  the  strings.    (Gallus,  Exc. 

a  senator,  and  was  degraded  by  C.  Jnlius  '  MaJe  attire.')    If  so,  the  string  was  of 

Caesar  as  being  of  Pompeius*  party ;  that  the  same  leather  as  the  shoe,  and  passed 

he  was  reinstated  after  Caesar*s  death,  and  over  the  '  luna/  which  was  perhaps  on  the 

was  made  a  military  tribune.    One  Tillius  outer  side  of  the  foot. 

Cimber  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Caesar,'  29.  [AudU  coKt%nuo\  Lxterally,  ' fiirth- 

c.  66)    among   the  conspirators  against  with  he  hcars;'  that  u,  'fbrthwith  these 

Caeaar.    Whether  or  not  this  Tiilius  is  are  the  inqniries  made  about  him.'    Com- 

different  from  tbe  person  mentioned  be-  pare  S.  ii.  6.  20 ;  7. 101,  and  Epp.  i.  16. 

low,  V.  107,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.    Estr^  17.] 

denies,  Orelli  and  others  affirm,  that  he  is  —  Quis  homo  Me  ett  ?  quo"]    The  MSS. 

the  same,    There  is  not  much  to  guide  vary  between  this  readiug  and  'hic,  et 

ns.    Each  legion  had  six  tribunes,  and  quo'  and  'hic,  aut  quo.'     The  editors 

Horace  was  a  tribune  in  the  army  of  differ.    The  reading  I  have  followed  (after 

Brutus  (v.  48 ;  C.  ii.  7).    The  military  Lambinus,  Orelli,  and  others)  seems  weU 

tribunes  of  the  first  four  legions   were  suited  to  the  remark  and  question  sup- 

entitled  to  sit  in  the  senate.    (Epod.  iv.  posed. 

^^  ''i    t!.^  ^^^  '  latus  clav W  see  note  30.   ^^0  morbo  Barrusl    His  disease 

on  the  84th  verse  of  the    last   Satire.  ^^  ^  Jj^j^t  for  admiration  among  wo- 

Quo,'    to  what    purpose.'    (C.  u.  8.  9  ^^^    He  is  said  by  the  SchoUaste  Por- 

^'Kh,     -^T          A        '                      -I     r.11  phyrion  and  Comm.  Cruq.  to  have  de- 

27.    Nam    ut    qutsque   tneanus]     The  bauched  Aemilia,  a  Vestal  virgin.   «Certe 

senators"  cdceus,' an  out-door  shoe,  wis  adulteras    sinoerissima    cnpiditate   secta- 

fastened  by  four  thongs,  two  on  each  side,  YMLtar"  Porphyrion  says,  in  a  tone  which 

which  went  spirally  upto  the  calf  of  the  ^^^  ^^  had  some  known  penon  in  his 

leg  rmedram  crus).    Theso  thonp  were  ^^^^    ^g^iij^  ^„  fo^n^  ^ty  of  nn- 

called  'corngiae,    and  were  black.    Tbe  chaatity    (incestum),  together  with  two 

shoe    itself   appears   to   have  vaned    in  other  Vestals,  Marcia  and  Licinia.  A.U.O. 

colour.    Juvenal  (vii.  192)  savs  of  Quin-  g^Q.    (Liv.  Epit.  63.)    PluUrch  mentions 

tilianus :  "  app(»itam  nigrac  lunam  Sub-  the  circumstimce  (Quaest.  Rom.  83),  and 

texit  alutae,"  where  tbe  'aluto    is  a  shoe  ^hat  among  the  persons  aocus^  waa 

made  of  leather  softened  in  a  solution  of  ^ne  Bour^ioj  %dpfi<^s,  which  Fabricius 

alum,  and  the  colour  is  black.     It  also  ^  corrected  intoB^ro^io,  Bii^ot,  Betn- 

bears  somethmg  m  the  shape  of  a  crescent  ti„8  Barrus,  which  may  be  the  oorrect 

UTL^Ti^i  ^' J  "'*o'5^^^'n''^/^  ^^^g'    TheScholiastiinallprobability 

Philostratus  (Vita  Herod.  u.  8)  calU  <ri^-  ^ad  r^  of  this  Barms,  and  ^nfounded 

fioKop  rns  €{ry^y€ias-iTi(r<f>{ipioy  (it  must  Horace's  coxcomb  with  him.    There  was  a 

therefore  have  been  wom  as  high  as  the  t.  Betudus  Barms,  a  distinguished  orator 

*°?1®)    i^f^*7""''«.'*rt   IfA  o??'^'^  of  Asculum,  who  is  mentiSied  by  Qcero 

"^^?  '^..  on'';^  r""*     ^'-  ^^'  ^^^'  ^""^  (BmtuB,  C.46).    The  name,  therSfore,  ia 

again  (u.  29.  7  sq.)  :  a  real  one,  but  it  does  not  foUow  that 

"  Non    hestema    sedet    Innata    lingula  Horace  might  not  mean  somebody  of  a 

planta,  different  name.    OreUi  assumes  him  to  be 

Coccina  non  laesnm  cingit  alnta  pe-  the  same  as  the  person  mentioned  in  S.  4. 

dem  j"  110  as  reduced  to  poverty,  and  adds,  '*  be- 
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Ut  cupiat  formoBus,  eat  quacunque  puellis 

Injiciat  curam  quaerendi  singula^  quali 

Sit  facie^  sura^  quali  pede^  dente^  capillo : 

Sic  qui  promittit  cives^  urbem  sibi  curae^ 

Imperium  fore  et  Italiam^  delubra  deorum^  35 

Quo  patre  sit  natus^  num  ignota  matre  inhonestus^ 

Omnes  mortales  curare  et  quaerere  cogit. 

'^  Tune  Syri^  Damae  aut  Dionysi  filiusj  audes 

Dejicere  e  saxo  cives  aut  tradere  Gadmo  ?'' 

''  At  Novius  coUega  gradu  post  me  sedet  uno ;  40 

fore  he  was  8o  redaced  he  wms  an  immo-  who  were  pnt  to  death  chiefly  bj  crud- 

derate  dandy  and   a  Ucentions  feUow/'  fixion  outside  the  city  on  the  Esquiliae. 

which  is  a   Uttle    too   dogmatical   in  a  (£pod.  y.  99  n.)    '  CadmuB '  is  said  by  aU 

matter  so  unoertain.    There  is  no  simi-  the  Scholiasts  to  hare  been  a  pubUc  exe- 

hiritj  betwcen  the  two  characters,  and  cutioncr  of  that  day:   "camifex    notae 

the  correspoudence  of  the  names  proves  crudclitatis"  (Acron).    There  is  another 

nothing,  even  if  they  are  the  same»  which  reading,  which  is  adopted  by  Landinua 

is  not  certain.    A  foul-mouthed  person  of  (Ven.  1483)  *  camo/  to  which  he  adds  the 

the  same  name  occurs  in  the  nezt  Satire  note  "  species  vinculi  est."    Constantine, 

(v.  8).  in  his  Greek  Lexicon,  under  the  word 

81.   Ut  eupictt']    Cruquius^  Torrentius,  ic^/iof,  recommcnds  theword  *camo' here> 

and  others  [Ritter  also]  after  them  have  and  it  occurs  in  one  of  Cruquius'  MSS. 

'et  cupiat.'    The  old  editions  I  have  seen  Landinus  must  also  have  had  it  in  his; 

(Veu.  1483,  Ascensius,  1519)  have  '  ut '  but  it  appears  to  be  only  an  error  of  the 


which  was  a  longing  to  be  tbought  hand-  — ^if  correct,  would  prove  that  the  word 

some.    I  do  not  see  that  one  expresses  it  has  no  pUcehere,  since  Horace  is  speaking 

more  clearly  than  the  other,  and  the  '  ut '  of  the  punishment  of  citizens,  not  of  slavea. 

rcpeated  in  two  Unes  reads  harsh,  as  above  EstrS  rather  favours  '  Camo.'     Cruquius 

in  w.  6,  6.    The  preponderance  of  autho-  proposes  'Bathmo'  to  representthe  Gemo- 

rity  is  in  favour  oi  *  et.'    The  sense  with  niae,  the  decUvity  from  which  the  bodiea 

*  ut '  is» '  if  any  one  were  afflicted  with  the  of  male&ctors  were   tlirown   afber  their 

same  disorder  as  Barrus,  that  he  should  execution.    I    have    an  impression    that 

]ong  to  be  thought  handsome.'      ['Ut'  'Cadmo'i8  not  the  rightword;  but  I  do 

with  a  subjunctive  is  often  used  to  exphiin  not  feel  disposed  to  adopt  either  of  the 

what  has  preceded.    It  is  one  of  the  most  others. 

common  of  Latin  forms :  '  Helvetu  id  quod        40.  At  Noviiui]    The  upstart»  who  is 

constituerant  lacere  conantur,  ut  e  finibus  suppoeed  to  be  addressed  in  the  previous 

suis  exeant.'    Caesar,  B.  G.  i.  6.1  Unes,  affirms  that  if  his  btrth  is  low,  that 

34.  8i€  qui  promittii']  This  plainly  re-  of  his  coUeague  Novius  (who  may  be  any 

fers  to  the  fine  promises  of  candidatoi  for  body ;  see  note  on  S.  3.  21)  is  stUl  lower. 

office,  and  the  three  principal  magistracies  Freedmen  and  persons  foUowing  low  trades 

are  impUed :   the  city  praetorship  in  the  were  admitted  into  the  senate  by  C.  Julius 

words  '  urbem  sibi  curae ;'  the  consulship  Caesar,  and  it  was  not  till  some  years  after 

in  '  imperium  et  Italiam ;'  and  the  aedUc-  this  Sotire  was  written  that    Augustus 

ship  in  'delubra  deorum.'  purged  the  senate  of  these  members.    The 

88.  Stfrit  Danuie  emt  D»oiiy#t]  These  words  '  gradu  post  me  sedct  uno '  are  not 

were  common  names  of  slaves.    The  prac-  easily    interpreted.     Cruquius'    SchoUast 

tice  of  executing  criminals  by  throwing  explains  them  of  the  fourteen  first  rows 

them  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock  (part  of  the  at  the  thcatre  which  were  assigned  to  the 

Mons  Capitolinus)  was  not  common  in  the  equites  (Epod.  iv.  15  n.)  "  in  quatuordecim 

later  period  of  the  republic;  [but  it  is  gradibus    equestris  dignitatis    sedet  uno 

raentioned  by  Tacitus,  Ann.  iL  32 ;  vi.  19.  gradu  post  mc."    But  there  is  no  reason 

Kitter.]    It  was  never  appUed  to  slaves,  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  distinction 
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Namque  est  ille  pater  quod  erat  meus/'    "  Hoc  tibi  Paullus 
Et  Messalla  videris  ?  At  hic^  si  plostra  ducenta 
Concurrantque  foro  tria  funera  magna  sonabit 
Comua  quod  yincatque  tubas ;  saltem  tenet  hoc  nos/' 

Nunc  ad  me  redeo  libertino  patre  natum^  45 

Quem  rodunt  omnes  libertino  patre  natum^ 
Nunc,  quia  sum  tibi,  Maecemus^  convictor ;  at  olim, 
Quod  mihi  pareret  legio  Romana  tribuno. 
Dissimile  hoc  illi  est ;  quia  non  ut  forsit  honorem 
Jure  mihi  invideat  quivis  ita  te  quoque  amicum,  50 

of  priority  among  the  occnpants  of  these  and  flfes;  and  women  ('praeficae')  singing 

seats.    Orelli   (2nd  ed.)  doubts  between  dirges;   and  'miroi/  dancers  and  stage- 

two  interpretations :  oue  that  the  speaker  players,  who  recited  passages  sutted  to  the 

18  a  senator,  and  therefore  entitled  to  a  occasion,  and  somctimes  acted  thc  part  of 

seat  in  the  orchestra,  while  his  colleague  merry-andrews,  mixing  mirth  with  woe ; 

18  but  au  '  cqnes/  and  therefore  can  only  and  afler  thcse  came  men  who  represented 

sit  in  the  fourfceen  benches ;  the  other  that  the   ancestors  of  the  deceased,   wearing 

Novius  has  not  reached  the  equestrian  masks  suited  to  each  character;  and  then 

rank  which  his  coUeague  has.    1  incline  the  corpse  on  an  open  bier,  which  was 

to  think  that  the  words  are  only  used  followed  by  the  relations  and  friends  all 

figuratively.     The    early    Commentators  dressed  in  black.    They  went  thus  in  pro- 

took  them  so,  and  did  not  think  of  the  cession  to  tbe  Forum,  when  the  bier  was 

theatre,  from  which  however  the  metaphor  set  down,  and  one  of  the  relations  pro- 

may  be  taken.  nounced  a  funeral  oration,  after  which  the 

41.   Moc  iibi   Paullut    et    Messalla]  body  was  taken  up  again,  and  the  prooes- 

'PauUus'  was  a  cognomen,  which  appears  sibn  went  on  with  thc  same  noisy  accom- 

in  several  of  the  'gentcs;'  but  it  is  best  paniments  to  the  place  without  the  city 

known    in   connexion  with    the   Aemilia  (intra-mural  burials  were  forbidden  by  the 

gens,   and  the   persons    of   L.   Aemilius  twelve  tables),  where  the  body  was  first  to 

PauIIus,  who  fell  at  Cannae  (C.  i.  12),  his  be  bumt  and  then  buried.    (8ee  Beck. 

son  the  iUnstrious  conqueror  of  Perseus,  Gallus,  Exc.   'Interment  of  the   Dead.') 

and  the  younger  Scipio  Afxicanus,  son  of  The  idiom  '  magna  sonabit '  occurs  S.  i. 

the  latter.    The  MessaUae  belonged  to  the  4.    48,    <  os    magna    sonatnrum.'     [But 

Valeria  g^ns,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Rome.  *  magna '  is  an  epithet  of '  innera/  and  the 

This  branch  of  the  '  gens '  wcre  highly  seuse  is  '  sonabit  quod  coraua  vincat.'    As 

distinguished,  but  Horace  introduces  the  the  comma  is  omitted  in  this  verse,  the 

name  probnbly  out  of  complimcnt  to  his  reader  may  choose  his  own  interpretation, 

friend  Corvinus,  for  whom  he  wrote  C.  iii.  but  he  should  not  oonnect  'magna'  with 

21.    As  to  •  hoc,*  in  the  senso  of  *  propter  *  comua/] 

hoc,'  see  S.  i.  46  n.    Thc  same  person  who        48.  Quod  mihi  pareref]   See  v.  25  n. 

puts  the  question  *  tune  Syri,  &c.  ?'  is  here  [*  Quia  sim  i*  Ritter.l 
Bupposcd  to  rejoin.  saying,  that  though        49.  /orsU]  A  few  MSS.  have  *  forsan,' 

this  worthy  has  a  colleague  a  degree  less  but  '  fornt '  is  in  inost.    The  oldest  edi- 

illustrious  than  himself  he  need  not  think  tions  I  have  seen  have  all  '  forsan.'    Lam- 

himself  a  PauIIus;    and  besides,  though  binus    restored   'forsit,'   which    is    com- 

Novius  be  his  iufcrior  in  one  way,  he  beats  pounded  of  *  fors  sit.'     Whether  it  occurs 

him  in  strength  of  lungs,  "and  that  is  elsewhere,    or  whether  the    passagea   in 

what  we  Uke,"  where  the  speaker  iroui-  which  it  is  supposed  to  occur  are  correctly 

cally  pnts  himself  for  the  people.     [*  Sal-  copied,  is  doubted.    Horace  says  it  might 

tem  tenet  hoc  nos :'  comp.  Cicero  de  Off.  i.  be  that  people  had  cause  to  grudge  him 

83,  '  populum  coniionibus  tenere.']  the  honourable  post  of  miUtuy  tribnne, 

48.  Concurrantque  foro  tria  funera']  because  he  was  not  qnaliiied  for  it;  bnt  no 

These  would  be  pnblic  funerals,   '  funera  one  could  deny  that  he  deserved  the  friend- 

indictiva,'  at  which  the  oorpse  of  the  de-  ship  of  Maecenas  who  was  80  particnhir 

ceased  was  carried  iu  processiou  from  his  in  choosing  only  the  deserving.    *  PravH 

house^withthenoiseoftmmpetsandhorns  ambitione'  means  low  flattery^  to  which 
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Praesertim  cautum  dignos  assumere  prava 

Ambitione  procul.     Felicem  dicere  non  hoc 

Me  possum  casu  quod  te  sortitus  amicum ; 

Nulla  etenim  mihi  te  fors  obtulit :  optimus  olim 

Yirgilius^  post  hunc  Varius  dixere  quid  essem.  55 

Ut  veni  coram  singultim  pauca  locutus^ 

Infans  namque  pudor  prohibebat  plura  profari^ 

Non  ego  me  daro  natum  patre^  non  ego  circum 

Me  Satureiano  vectari  rura  caballo^ 

Sed  quod  eram  narro.     Respondes  ut  tuus  est  mos  60 

Pauca :  abeo^  et  revocas  nono  post  mense  jubesquc 

Esse  in  amicorum  numero.     Magnum  hoc  ego  duco 

Quod  placui  tibi  qui  turpi  secemis  honestum^ 

Non  patre  praeclaro  sed  vita  et  pectore  puro. 

Maecenas  would  not  listen;  [or  it  may  Bat  there  is  perhaps  more  modesty  and 

signify ;  '  Maecenas  who  ia  far  removed  feeling  in  the  poet^s  saying  that  his  for- 

from    seeking   friends    in    an   nnworthy  tnne  or  his  friends  present^  him  with  a 

way.']  kind  and  powerful  patron,  tlian  that  he 

52.  FeKcem  dicere']  *  Felix '  is  '  Inck  j.'  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  great  man. 

Horace  means  he  did  not  owe  his  intro-  The  MSS.»  with  the  above  exception,  have 

dnction  to  Maecenas  to  his  luck,  hnt  to  his  aU  *  mihi  te,'  and  the  common  sense  of  aU 

frionds.     As  to  'hoc/  see  above,  v.  41  n.  the  editors  I  have  seen  except  Cnnning- 

The   MSS.  vary  between   '  possum '   and  ham  and  Sanadon  has  disregurded  Bent- 

'  possim/  and  one  of  the  Scholiasts  (Comm.  ley^s  tirade. 

Cruq.)  seems  to  have  read  '  possnnt,'  which  55.  Vtrffiliiu,  post  hunc  Varius]   S.  6. 

Bentley  adopts,  once  more  on  the  score  of  40  n.     ['  Slngnltim :'  Ritter  afiirms  that 

arrogance, '*arrogantiao  qnid  prae  se  ferre  this  is  another  form  of  'singulatim'  or 

videtnr  illud  non  fossum.    Itane  vero  ?  *  siggilatim '  as  he  writes  it.    Orelli  main- 

Non  cognosoo  tunm,  o   Flacce.  tam   su-  tains  that  it  is  an  adverbial  form  of  '  sin- 

perbum :  nt  enim  hoc  vere  dici  posset,  tu  gultns,'  and  most  people  will  agree  with 

tamen  non  idoneus  qni  id  diceres ;  neque  him.    The  French  '  voix  entreconpee '  ex- 

vero  si  bene  te  novimus  dioere  unquam  presses  the  meaning.] 

voluisti."    Most  persons  wUl  think  that  69.    8aiureiano\  A  fine  horse  bred  in 

this  apostrophe  is  thrown  away,  and  that  the  pastures  of  Saturium  in  Calabria,  ncar 

there  is  no  arrogance  in  the  first  person  Tarentum,  aooording  to  Servius  on  Georg. 

which  is  not  involved  as  much  in  the  third.  ii.  197.    The  Scholiast  Porpliyrion  says  it 

All  the  MSS.  have  the  first  either  in  the  was  a  place  in  Apulia.    The  lengthening 

indicative  or  the    subjunctive   mood.     I  of  the  antepenult  is  required  by  the  metre. 

prefer  the  former;  Orelli  [and  Ritter]  do  Others  explain  Saturi  Tarenti  in  the  abovo 

not.    His  detractors  were  fond  of  calling  passage  of  Virgil  from  Satnrus  being  a 

Horace  "Fortunae  filius"  (S.  ii.  6.  49).  divinity  particuhirly  worshipped  by  the 

Bentley  is  equally  eloquent  on  the  reading  Tarentines  (Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  4.  60).     l^liis 

'  mihi  te  fors  obtulit,'  which  he  declares  to  would  make  '  Sat.  cabaUo'  merely  a  Tareii- 

be  "  inscite  et  stolide  hic  dictum  ut  nihil  tine  horse. 

magis.    Quid  enim  ?  an  patrono  et  rege  64.  sed  wta  et  pectore  pwro']  '  Not  as 

suo   Maecenate,  cui  yitam,  opes,  omnia  being  the  aon  of  a  distinguished  father, 

debnit,    migorem  hic    se  gerit  ooactoris  but  because  my  life  and  heart  were  pure.' 

Qraeculi   filius  ?     Tibi   vero,    o   Noster,  Orelli  says  this  interpretation  is  "  prorsus 

Maecenatem  fors  obtulerit  ?  quod  sodes  ex  imperita,"  and  he  applies  '  vita  et  pectore 

te  verbum  audio?    Immo  te  Maeoenati  puro'  to  the  fiither,  'as  bom  of  afather 

nin  omnium  quotcnnque'  fuerunt,  sunt^  not  disting^shed,  but  of  life  and  heart 

eruntve  Sufi^enorum  primus   es."    '  Tibi  pure :'  fbut  the  tme  interpretation  is  given 

me '  he  found  in  one  MS.,  and  so  Cruquius'  in  the  third  edition  of  Orelli.] 
Scholiast  seems  to  hkve  read  the  passage. 
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Atqui  si  vitiis  mediocribus  ao  mea  paucis  65 

Mendosa  est  natura^  alioqui  recta^  velut  si 

Egregio  inspersos  reprehendas  corpore  naevos ; 

Si  neque  avaritiam  neque  sordes  aut  mala  lustra 

Objiciet  vere  quisquam  mihi^  purus  et  insons 

(Ut  me  collaudem)  si  et  vivo  carus  amicis ;  70 

Causa  fuit  pater  his,  qui  macro  pauper  ag^ello 

Noluit  in  Flavi  ludum  me  mittere,  magni 

Quo  pueri  magnis  e  centurionibus  orti, 

Laevo  suspensi  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto, 

Ibant  octonis  referentes  Idibus  aera :  75 

68.  aut  mala  luHra]  The  TBc^ved  re&d'  or  they  may  mean  'imporfcant/  as  ccn- 

ing  txll  Bentley  was  'ac.'     No  MS.  has  torions  and  thelr  sons  might  be  in  a  small 

'aut/  and  Bentley  and  subseqnent  editors  town. 

bave  Bupposed  no  edition  had  that  wordj  74.  Laevo  auspensi  loculosl  Thia  yerse 

bnt  it  appears  in  Ascensius'  edition  of  1519.  is  repeated  in  Epp.  i.  1.  66.     [As  to  '  sus- 

Where  he  got  it  does  not  appear,  for  the  pensi  loculos,'  compare  C.  i.   2.  81  n.] 

Scholiasts  whose  commentary  accompany  £ach  boy  went  to  school  with  a  bag,  in 

his  own  haye  *  ac/  though  Bentley  says  in  which  he  carried  his  books  and  pens,  and 

on  older  copy  of  Acron  printed  at  Venice  perhaps  his  *  calculi'  or  pebbles  used  in 

in  1490,  and  in  a  MS.  of  his  commentary  calculation.    The  manner  of  using  them 

in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society,  '  aut'  is  co^jecturally  explained  in  Smith'8  Dict. 

appears.     It  is  with  very  little  doubt  the  Ant.,  art.    'Abacus.'    'Tabulam'    is  ex- 

true  readinff,  for  Horace  repeatedly  intro-  plained  by  Cruquius'  Scholiast  as  signify- 

duoes  'aut  after  'neque'twice  repeated.  ing  the  'abacus'  or  board  on  which  the 

Other  passages  are  C.  iii.  23. 5 ;  S.  i.  9. 81 ;  '<»lculi'  were  arranged  and  the  sums  per- 

ii.  1.  15,  2.  22.     The  constniction  with  formed.    Acron  explains  it  difierently  as 

'nec'  and  'et'  is  of  the  same  kind,  and  "buxum  in  quo  meditantur  scribere/' the 

has  been  noticed    before.      ['Kec  mala  wooden  tablet  covered  with  wax,  for  writ- 

lustra/  Bitter.    '  Lustra'  are  coupled  by  ing  upon,  which  is  the  better  explanatton. 

Cicero  with  'popinae.'    They  are  brothels  These  country  school-boys  did  for  them- 

and  such  places.]  selves  what  at  Rome  was  done  for  boys  of 

71.  macro  pauper  agello}  His  ikther^s  good  birth  by  slaves  'capsarii'  (Sueton. 
small  farm  at  Venusia  was  confiscated  after  Nero  86.) 

the  war  with  Brutus  and  Cassius.  <<  in.  .      .       ,,     ,  .  ,.^ 

72.  NoluitinFlamlMdum]  His  father,    "Q^isqms  adhuc  uno  partam  coht  asse 
who  knew  the  value  of  a  good  education,       ^  Minervam, 

and  formed  a  right  estimite  of  Horace^s  Q"®"^  »^,'^^*^?I  custos  angustae  vemula 

abilities,  would  not  send  him  to  a  small  **P^-      ^^^^'  ^-  ^^^') 

provincial  school    kept   by  one  Flavius,  75.  Hant  octonis]  This  verse  has  causcd 

where  nothing  but  arithmetic  was  taught,  much  difficulty  to  the  commentators.    The 

but  took  him  for  his  education  to  Bome,  meaning  of  'octonis  Idibus'  is  not  clear. 

where,  though  Horace  complains  that  the  The  Scholiasts  say  that  'octonis'  is  trans- 

teaching  hiy  chiefly  in  flgures  and  the  ferred  by  hypallage  to  '  Idibus,'  and  that 

pursuits  of  a  practical  life  (Epp.  ii.  1. 108  the  sum  these  boys  paid  their  teacher  ^tis 

sqq.,  A.  P.  325  sqq.),  there  were  means  of  eight  asses  a  month,  payable  on  tho  Ides. 

acquiring  a  knowledge  of  literature  and  Landinus  supposes  thc  money  was  paid  ou 

the  arts.    Ovid  in  like  manner  was  sent  the  eighth  day  before  the  Ides  of  evcry 

from  Sulmo,  his  native  town,  to  Bome.  month  (which  would  be  the  day  after  the 

(Trist.  iv.  10.  16.)    '  Magni,'  '  magnis,'  Nones,  a.  d.  octavum  Idus),  or  dnce  a  year 

may  mean  '  big,* '  coarse,'  contemptuously,  on  the  Ides  of  every  eighth  month.    Doe- 

as  Persius  says  (S.  v.  189) :  ring  calls  'octonis'  an  "epitheton  omans," 

"  Dixeris  haec  inter  varicosos  oenturiones;  because  there  were  eight  days  between  the 

Continuo  crassum  ridet  Vulfenius  ingens,  Nones  and  Ides.    So  C^Ili  and  many  others 

EtcentumQraecoscurtocentusselioetur:"  nnderstand  the  word,  sappoBing  'aera'  to 
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Sed  puerum  est  ausus  Romam  portare  docendum 
Artes  quas  doceat  quivis  eques  atque  senator 
Semet  prognatos.     Yestem  servosque  sequentes, 

be  the  master^s  stipend,  and  this  to  be  paid  est  autem  qnam  rhetoris  aera/')  and  in 

on  the  Ides  of  every  month»  or  as  othen  that  sense  I  take  it,  not  with  Torrentins. 

say,  on  any  one  of  the  days  bctween  the  To  assnme  from  Juyenal  (x.  117)  that  the 

Nones  and  Ides.    Anothcr  iuterpretation  regnlar  payment  at  one  of  these  cheap 

has  been  given  by  C.  F.  Hermann^  and  schools  was  an  <as/  and  that  <aera'  is 

adopted  by  Dillenbr.  and   Estr^.     They  equivalent    to    'asscs/    is    unwarranted. 

Buppose  that  'octonis  mensibns'  means  on  THe  *as'  there  refcrrod  to  was  thc  Miner- 

the  Ides  of  eight  months  in  the  year,  the  val,  a  voluntary  oftering  presented  by  each 

fonr  summer  months  from  the  Ides  of  Jane  scholar  to  his  master  at  the  Quinquatria, 

to  the  ides  of  Octobcr  being  kept  as  holi-  the  festival  of  Minerva.    The  terms  no 

days.      They  rely   upon   an   epigram  of  donbt  varied,  thongh   they   must    have 

Martial  (x.  62) :  been  low  at   this   Venusian  school,  and 

« Ladi  Magkter.  parce  Bimplici  tnrbae :  **  .""'  compared  with  thow  of  modem 

Sic  te  frequentes  andiant  capillati,  IV    «,  „„,..^  „/  ^^-i    »*  «v.t 

Et  delicatie  diligat  chorus  mensae.  ^%  ^  ^"^ .  «f '  ^^1  **  ''''»* 

Nec  calcnlator  nec  notarius  velox  f^  ^o""*  '^,'^*'  *"  ^\^«  ^«t"°* 

-kjr  •                         •      1              i.  .  inform  ns.    But  it  is  probable  he  went 

Majore  qmsqmim  arculo  coronetur.  ,       ,            .     ,       ^   , , 

AlbnA  TjAonp  flflmmpn  mlont  Inrpn  wnen  ne  was  Lweive  year»  oia. 

Aioae  L.eone  nammeo  caJent  luces  ^^   ^^              doeeaf]  In  the  earl  er 

Tostamque  fervens  Julms  coqnit  messem.     *         -„       v  x  •    av.     j      ±' * 

rti i.   1    •   V  — :j-    g    4.U         n-  oaja  of  Roman  history  the  education  of  a 

Cirrata  lons  homdis  Scythae  pcllis  v  •'            «  .i.      •      i    *  i  •  j    «      •  *• 

Oua  vanulftvit  Marsvafl  Celnenana  ^^  ^**  ^^  ^^^  simplest  kmd,  consistmg 

S™!^     I-^!^  f        !^    ;«.    «.  chiefly  of  reading,  writing.   and    arith- 

FeruUiequetriBtessceptnipaedagogorum  .f    ^Calcnlat^^  and  'notarius'  con- 

Cessent  et  Idus  dormiant  m  Octobres  .^^^^        .^  ^^^  ^.        ^^  ^      .^  ^  ^ 

Aestate  pneri  si  valent  satis  duKjmit. '  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  schoolmaster ;   and,  aa  ob- 

From  this  it  ia  inferred  that  it  was  an  served   before    (v.  72  n.),   the    majority 

exoeption  to  the  rule  if  schools  were  not  of  boys  leamt  little  more  than  the  above 

closecl  dnring  the  summer  months.     That  even  m  Horace's  time.     When  Cicero  was 

these  months  were  fonr  is  not  stated  by  a  boy  the  leaming  of  the  twelve  tables 

Martial,  and  for  an  nnintennpted  vacation  formed  a  necessary  part  of  edncation  (Leg. 

any  body  will  see  that  it  is  exccssive.  ii.  23) :  '*  Discebamus  enim  pneri  duodecun 

There     are    commentators     (Torrentius,  ut  carmen  necessarium,  quas  jam  nemo 

Zenni,  and  others),  who  snppose  that  *  re-  discit."    Interoourse  with  Greece  and  tho 

ferentes  aera '  means  not  bringing  with  Greek  towns  of  Italy  brought  a  more  libc- 

them  their  schooUfee,  bnt  calcnlating,  ac-  ral  class  of  studies  to  Rome,  where  Horacc 

cording  to  exercises  given  them  by  the  says  he  studied  Homer  (Epp.  ii.  2.  41). 

master,    sums    of   interest    (which    the  Rhetoric  was  a  branch  of  study  pursned 

Bomans  paid  on  the  Ides).    '  Referentes '  by  the  young  Romans ;  poetry  likewise, 

they  suppose   to   be   entering    in    these  and  Greek  philosophy.   Thdr  stndies  com- 

tables.     [But  this  is  a  mistakc.]    Tor-  menced  under  the  teaohing  of  the  '  paeda- 

rentinfl  also  affirms  that  the  schoolmaster^s  gogi/  and  afterwards  (till  they  assumed 

stipend  was  paid  him  annually,  because  the    'toga   virilis,'    and    in    some    cases 

Jnvenal  says  (vii.  242  sq.) :  longer)   at    the   '  Indi    literarii,'    private 

«Haec,  inquit,  cures  et  cum  se  verterit  fchoolswhich  they  attcnded  as  day  scho- 

annus  '**"•    ^®    paedagogiis,'  whose  omce  wos 

Accipe,  victori   populus  quod  postulat,  ^  ^*^  ^^^^^*?  ^^  ,^™^  ^^  borrowed 

aurum."  from  Greece,  had  the  same  functions  as 

the  iraiSaycfySs  among  the  Greeks,  and 

Bnt  the  practice  may  have  varied  even  in  was  a  slave  as  thcre.     He  was  continually 

Horace'8  time,  and    still   more  between  abont  the  boy,  and  wcnt  with  him  to  his 

Horace'8  and  Jnvenal's.    In  the  absence  masters.    This  task  Horaoe*s  fkther,  who 

of  any  decided  anthority    (MartiaFs    is  conld  have  had  bnt  few  slaves,  and  had 

yagne)  as  to  any  specific  practice  abont  none  whom  he  could  tmst  with  such  im- 

holidays  or  day  of  payment,  I  am  inclined  portant  dnties,  performed  himself.    6e- 

to  think  '  octonis  Idibns '  must  be  merely  sides  the  '  paedagogns '  (v.  74  n.),  other 

a  periphrasia  for  '  Idibus.'    *  Aera'  is  nsed  slaves  went  with  the  boy  to  carry  his  bag, 

by  Jnvenal  for  tha  teacher^s  fee  (**  Minna  and  to  give  him  consequence. 
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Jn  magno  ut  populo^  si  qui  vidisset^  avita 

Ex  re  praeberi  sumptos  mihi  crederet  illos.  80 

Ipse  mihi  custos  incorruptissimus  omnes 

Circum  doctores  aderat.     Quid  multa  ?    Pudicum^ 

Qui  primus  virtutis  honos^  servavit  ab  omni 

Non  solum  facto  verum  opprobrio  quoque  turpi ; 

Nec  timuit  sibi  ne  vitio  quis  verteret  olim  85 

Si  praeco  parvas  aut^  ut  Aiit  ipse^  ooactor 

Mercedes  sequerer ;  neque  ego  essem  questus :  at  hoc  nunc 

Laus  illi  debetur  et  a  me  gratia  major. 

Nil  me  poeniteat  sanum  patris  hujus^  eoque 

Non^  ut  ma^na  dolo  factum  negat  esse  suo  pars  90 

79.  In  magno  ui  pojmlo]  The  ineaning  elder  Horace  belonged  to  the  seoond  of 

of  this  \a  variously  given.    **  As  is  proper  tbe  above  classes,  and  some  colonr  ia  given 

in  a  great  city  like  Rome,"  Dillenbr.  says :  to  tbis  by  tbe  association  of  tbc  word  with 

'*  80  &r  as  one  conld  see  me  in  such  a  bnsy  '  praeoo.'    But  Suetonius,  or  the  autbor  of 

crowd/'  is  Orelli^s  interpretation  (2nd  ed.)  Horace's  life  attributed  to  him,  simply 

and  Heindorfs.    Doering  is  divided  be-  says  tbat  he  was  *exactionum  coactor.' 

tween  the  two.     I  am  not  dear  upon  the  Also  it  is  questioned  whether  he  continued 

point,  bnt  I  indine  to  Heindorf 's  opinion.  his  eraployment  at  Rome,  or  quitted  it 

On    the    oonstmction,  see  Key's  L.   G.  wben  he  left  Venusia,  or  only  took  to  it 

§  1461,  note.     The  reading  of  the  old  at  Bome. 

editions,    and    the   received    reading    in  87.  at  hoe  nunc]    Nearly  airthe  old 

Bentley's  time  was 'siquis.'  ButtheBIan-  editions  have  *ob  noc,'  which  has  very 

dinian  and  other  old  MSS.  have  '  si  qui,'  little  MS.  authority,  and  seems  to  be  a 

which  occurs  above,  v.SO.    [Th.  Scbiiiid.  eorrection  of  copyists,  who  wanted  a  pre- 

has  unanswerably  shown  that  the  '  servi  position  for  '  hoc,'  not  considering  the  in- 

sequentes '  did  not  belong  to  Hontce ;  and  dependent  use  of  this  word,  which  is  the 

the  'vestem' of  oourse  would  not  be  the  ablative.    Acron  had  <  ad  haec'  in  his 

dress  of  Horace:  Doederlein,  wbose  note  oopy,  and  mentions  another  reading  <ad 

on  V.  79  is  ingenious,  but  perhaps  uot  hoc.'    Bentley  adopts  'ad  haec'  in  pbice 

true.]  of  '  ob  hoc,'  which  was  then  the  reoeived 

86.  proeco — ooctctor]  The 'praeco' waa  reading.    Butgersius  mentions  oue  M8. 

B  crier  either  at  auctions  (one  of  his  duties  with  *  ab  hoc,'  from  which  he  eztracts 

being  to  induoe  persons  to  attend  and  buy  wbat,  with  most  of  the  Uter  editors,   T 

— see  A.  P.  419,  "  Ut  praeoo  ad  meroes  oonoeive  to  be  the  troe  reading,  *  at  hoc.' 

tnrbam  qui  cogit  emendas "),  or  in  oourts  '  At '  is  wanted  here,  and  <  hoc,'  in  thc 

of  justice,  or  the  public  assemblies.    There  sense  of  *propter  hoo,'  is  oommonly  used 

was  a  *  praeco'  at  punishmeuts  and  ezecu-  by  Horace.    See  v.  41,  "  Hoc  tibi  PauUus 

tions  to  declare  the  crime  of  the  offender  et  Messalla  videris  P  "  and  v.  62,  <*  Felicem 

(Epod.  iv.  12  n.) ;  also  town-criers,  who  dicere  non  hoc  me  possum."    It  is  also 

cried  lost  property,  as  with  us,  and  other  oommon  in  Caesar.    *  At  hoc '  is  the  read- 

kinds  of  criers.   Which  dass  Uoraoe  refers  ing  of  Aldus'  edition  of  1501,  OreUi's  St. 

to  we  cannob  tell.    Nor  is  it  decided  what  Gallen  MS.,  and  two  mentioned  by  Fea  in 

class  of '  ooactores '  his  father  bdouged  to.  the  Yatican  library. 

Thei«  were  perjons  employed  by  the  '  pub-  89.  NU  me  poeniteat  Monum]  *  I  hope 

licani'  to  collect  the  revenue,  and  they  while  I  have  my  senses  I  may  never  be 

were  oalled  <  coactores.'    The  person  who  ashamed.'    Horace  usos  this  mode  of  ex- 

ooUected  ihe  money  bid  at  an  auction  was  pression  elsewhere,  as  in  the  last  Satire, 

alBO  a  'cottctor,'  and  generally  persons  em-  v.  44,  <*  Nil  e^  oontulerim  jncukido  sanua 

ployed  to  ooUect  iboney  bore  that  title.  amico."    S.  ii.  8.  822,  "  Quae  si  qnis  Banna 

it  is  prubable  that  the  '  ooactores '  of  the  feclt  sanus  facis  et  to." 

first  cluss  made  a  good  deal  of  money.  90.  doUi]  ForoelL  does  not  notioe  this 

Matthew  the  Apostle  was  one,  and  he  was  nse  of  *  dolus.'    It  is  used  Uke  '  frans '  iu 

ricb.    It  is  geumUy  believed  that  the  C.  i.  28.  30,   "NegUgb  immeritis  noci- 
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Quod  non  ingenuos  habeat  clarosque  parentes, 

Sic  me  defendam.     Longe  mea  discrepat  istis 

Et  vox  et  ratio :  nam  si  natura  juberet 

A  certis  annis  aevum  remeare  peractum 

Atque  alios  legere  ad  fastum  quoscunque  parentes  95 

Optaret  sibi  quisque,  meis  contentus  honestos 

Fascibus  et  sellis  nollem  mihi  sumere^  demens 

Judicio  volgi,  sanus  fortasse  tuo,  quod 

Nollem  onus  haud  unquam  solitus  portare  molestum. 

Nam  mihi  continuo  major  quaerenda  foret  res  100 

Atque  salutandi  plures,  ducendus  et  unus 

Et  comes  altcr  uti  ne  sohis  rusve  peregreve 

turam  postmodo  te  gpenitis  fraudem  com-  fnl  proposition  is  intended. 

mittere/' for  a  fanlt  generally :  'dolosuo'  101.  aalutandi  plures]   This  does  not 

by  his  own  fkult.  mean  that  he  would  have  more  acqiiaint- 

93.  St  vox  et  ratio]  'My  languag^  ances,  but  that  in  order  to  preserve  his 
and  my  judgment.'  position   he  must  soll  his  independence, 

94.  A  certig  annis]  *  From  any  g^ven  bowing  to  persons  he  would  not  otherwiso 
time.'  [These  words  are  very  obscure.  notice,  and  paying  visits  of  ceremonv  early 
'After  attaining  a  certain  age;'  Kriiger.  in  the  moming, — a  trouble  that  Horace 


Doederlein  takes  them   in  the  sense  of  would  feel  more  than  most  men.    [He 

'  oonstans  aetas,'  Ka6€<rr7iKv7a   iiKiKla,  at  may  mean  that  he  must  receive  visits  at 

which  age  Horace  had  arrived.]    '  Legere  home.]     He  must  also,  he  says,  hire  one 

ad  fastum,'  to  choose  with  reference  to  or  two  persons  to  go  about  with  him  iu 

ambition    whatever    parents    each    man  the  character  of  clients ;  fae  must  buy  a 

might  desire.    Most  of  the  editions  are  number  of  horses  and  slaves  of  the  lower 

80  pointed  as  to  make  '  quoscunque '  inde-  sort.    '  Calones '  were  properly  slaves  who 

pendent  of '  optaret,'  and  the  sense  to  be  went  with  the  army.    But  the  word  was 

'optaret  sibi  quisque,'  each  man  might  also  applied  to  domestic  slaves  employed 

choose  for  himself,  or  each  man  would  on  menial  work.    The  'petorritum'  was 

choose,  as  Lambinus  says.    But  'opto'  a  four-wheeled  carriage.    Gellins,  who  has 

will  hardlv  bear  tfais  sense  here,  and  the  a  chapter  on  the  subject  (xv.  80),  affirms, 

position  of  '  quoscunque '  makes  the  other  on  the  authority  of  V  arro,  that  it  was  in- 

the  more  natural  construction.    So  Acron  troduced    from  Ganl    beyond    the  Alps. 

takes  it :  "  Si  fieret  illi  potestas  eligendi  Festus  says  the  name  is  derived  from  the 

a    fatis    quos  vellet   parentes   contentua  nuraber  ef  wheels,  and  the  Welsh  '  ped- 

essem  parentibus  meis."    We  know  no-  war,'  *  four,'  and  *  riden,'  *  wheels,'  make 

thing  of  Horace^s  mother,  but  he  here  the  Celtic  origin  of  tho  name  not  impro- 

intimates  his  respect  for  ber  memory  as  bablc.    (Sce  Gronovius'  note  on  the  above 

well  as  his  father^s.    [Some  editions,  Rit-  passage    of   Gellius.)    The    Aeolic    form 

ter^s  and   otherg,    place  a  comma  after  xirvpct,  and  the  Oscan  *petur,'  'four,' 

'  legere.']  and  the  Latin  '  rota,'  show  tfaat  the  above 

96.  honestos']  Several  MSS.  have  '  ho-  is  not  the  only  etymology  of  whicfa  '  pe- 

nnstos' and 'onustos,' and  Lambinus  says  torritum'  is  capable.    Comm.  Cruq.  on 

tfaat  leading  faas  older  and  better  autfao-  Epp.  ii.  1. 192,  says  tfae  '  petorritum'  w»s 

rity    tfaan    *  faonestos.'     Tfae    Blandinian  us^  for  tlie  conveyance  of  female  slaves ; 

MSS.  and  all  Cruquius'  otfaers  faad  <fao-  but  tfaere  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  was 

nestos.'    Torrentius  deniee  Lambinus'  as-  Hmited   to    tfaat    use.     ['  Peregre   aut  f 

sertion,  wfaich  Rutgersius  defcnds.    (Lcct.  Ritter,  who  says  that  Aldus  introducGd 

Ven.  c.  17.)    But  *  onustos '  in  all  pro-  *  peregrevc,'  wfaicfa  is  also  in  two  inferior 

bability  arose  out  of  v.  99.   The  Scfaoliusts  MSS.    He  adds  <  versus  faexametros  ubi 

faad  <  faonestos.'  [^Honestos' is^honourcd.'  numero    oontinuato    dedit    Horatius,    in 

Tfae  faigfa  offices  were  '  faonores.']  longam  syllabam   desinentem   feoit   eum 

98.  fortasui]  The  Greeks  uscd  ta-t»s  in  qui  proximo  eonnectitur.'] 
tfais  way  where  a  certain  and  not  a  doubt- 

Dd 
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Exirem ;  plures  calones  atque  caballi 

Pascendi,  ducenda  petorrita.     Nunc  mihi  curto 

Ire  licet  mulo  vel  si  libet  usque  Tarentum,  105 

Mantica  cui  lumbos  onere  ulceret  atque  eques  armos : 

Objiciet  nemo  sordes  mihi  quas  tibi,  Tilli^ 

Cum  Tiburte  via  praetorem  quinque  sequuntur 

Te  pueri  lasanum  portantes  oenophorumque. 

Hoc  ego  commodius  quam  tu,  praeclare  senator,  i  lo 

Milibus  atque  aliis  vivo.     Quacunque  libido  est, 

Incedo  solus;  percontor  quanti  olus  ac  far; 

Fallacem  Circum  vespertinumque  pererro 

104.  curto  ire  Ucet  fnulo]  Forcellini  in-  dibuB  Tillii  seqaittir  lasanum  componendo 
terpretfl  this,  after  Comm.  Cmq.,  *  docked.'  cum  oenophoro.']  The  Via  Tiburtina  left 
Orelli  Bajg  this  is  only  an  English  Bome  by  the  Esquiline  gate,  and  bore  that 
practice,  and  supposes  it  to  have  been  name  as  far  as  Tibur,  from  whenoe  the 
unknown  to  the  Bomans.  But  whoever  Via  Valeria  completed  the  oommunication 
Cruquius'  mysterious  Scholiast  may  have  with  Atemum  on  the  Adriatic. 

been,  he  was  not  an  Englishman,  nor  of        111.  Milibus  atoue  cUiis']  This  is  the 

very  modem  times.    He  must  have  seen  reading  of  all  the  MSS.     Lambinus  oon- 

'docked'  horses,  for  no  man  would  ima-  jectured     '  multis,'    and    Heindorf    has 

gine  them  that  had  not.    Orelli  interprets  adopted    that     word,    considering    that 

*curto'  'cheap/   as   "  Tecum   habita  et  *miUa'  in  the  plural  is  always  a  substan* 

noris  quam  sit  tibi  curta  supellex "  (Pers.  tive.    See  note  on  S.  ii.  3.  197.     P  Mil- 

S.  iv.  52).   OtherB  suppose  it  to  be  a  stout  libus  atque  aliis '  may  be  translated  '  and 

short-bellied  animal.     ['Curto'  probably,  than  thousands  (of)  others.'    'Millibus' 

says  Kriiger,  refers  to  an  unsightly  tail.  must  be  taken  as  a  noun.    Orelli   and 

He  remarks  that  Propertius  (iv.  1.  20)  Bitter  transUte:  <in  this  • . .  and  a  thou- 

speaks  of  *equus  curtus,'  a  horse  whose  sand  other  things.'] 
tail  has  been  cut  off ;  'a  miserable  mule/        112.  quanU  olus  aefar\  Horaoe  meana, 

Doederlein.]  as  Orelli  says,  that  he  lounges  in  the  mar- 

105.  U9<iue  TarentumX  Along  the  most  ket  ^d  talks  freely  to  the  market  people, 
irequented  of  all  the  roaas,  the  Via  Appia,  without  fear  of  lowering  his  dignity  or 
and  to  the  farthest  part  of  Italy,  carryinff  being  remarked. 

his  portmanteau  [or  saddle-bags]  behind  118.  Fallacem  Circutn]   Comm.  Cmq. 

him.    Public  officers  could  not  go  beyond  probably  gives  the  right  meaning  of  this, 

a  certain  distance  from  Bome  without  the  saying :  "  Fallacem  dixit  propter  Sarma- 

permission  of  the  senate.  dacos  et  sortilegos  mathematicos,  qui  ad 

107.  Tilli]    Orelli  and  Bitter  assume  metas  spectatores   circumstabant  et  im- 

that  this  is  the  person  mentioned  before  peritos  sortibus  et  nugis  fallebant."    *  Sar- 

Jy.  24)  as  military  tribune,  and  that  he  madaci '  (or  more  properly  '  Samardaci ') 

was  afterwards  made  praetor.    But  I  do  is  a  Greek  word,  the  origin  of  which  is 

not  see  why  Horace  should  have  men-  unknown :  it  was  adopted  by  ecclesiastical 

tioned  him  in  the  lower  office  at  a  time  writcrs.    Augustin  (cont.  Academ.  iii.  15) 

when  he  must  have  held  a  higher.     He  uses  it  for  an  impostor,  while  Chrysostom 

appears  to  have  been  a  parsimonious  per-  interprets  it  ytKwT&irotos.    Plautus  (Pae- 

son,  going  into  the  country  with  no  com-  nulus,  v.  5.  11)  alludes  to  a  chiss  of  cheats 

pany  of  fnends,  but  only  five  slaves  to  who  frequented  the  Circus : — 

attend  him  (see  S.  i.  3. 11  n.),  carrying  a  «  ^^       ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

jar  of  their  masters  cheap  wme,  and  a  ^^^     *^ 

utensil  tliat  ill  represented  tho  dignity  of  q^^^  Aegyptii  aut  qui  cortinam  ludia 

his  curu  e  chair.     ['  Li«anum    also  signi-  ^^^^^  ferunt -^ 
fies  a  cookmg-vessel ;  and  so  it  is  explained 

here  by  some  critics.    Tlie  careful  praetor  and  Cicero  (de  Divin.  1.  68)  declares  his 

woidd  cook  his  food  on  the  road,  and  not  unbelief  in  all  those  impostorB  that  ]Mre- 

enter  an  inn.    Bitter  says :  'risum  in  sor-  tend  to  prophetic  and  mystical  knowledge^ 
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Saepe  Forum ;  adsisto  divinis ;  inde  domum  me 

Ad  porri  et  eiceris  refero  laganique  eatinum ;  ii5 

Coena  ministratur  pueris  tribus^  et  lapis  albus 

in  tfae  words  of  Ennios : —  common  in  Italy  than  with  us.    A  dish  of 

«  Non  habeo  nanci  Manram  augnrem,  l<^»cer,'  ready  boiled,  was  sold  in  the  streef  s 

Non  vicanos  haruspicea,   non  de  Circo  fof  an  as  in  the  time  of  Martial  (i.  104. 

astrologoB,  ^^)\  "^  <^>^er  tepidum  conatat."    A 

Non  Isiacos  conjectore»,  non  interpretes  vegetable  dmner,  with  a  great  variety  of 

anmninTYi »'  owhes,  u  described  by  Martial  m  an  mvi- 

Bomnium*  .  ,»      ,        « •     i  ^  *'»-^»        t                •  ■ 

tatjon  to  a  friend  (v.  78).    <  Laganum    is 

Juvenal  saysthatthe  poorersortofwomen  described  by  the  Scholiaflt  as  a  flat  thin 

got  their  fortunes  told  in  the  Oircus  (S.  vi.  cake,  fried  and  eaten  with  condiments.    It 

682) :  was  sometimes  fried  under  roast  meat  or 

«Si    mediocris    erit,    spatium    Instrabit  fowls,  so  as  to  get  their  dripping,  and  so 

utiinque  would  be  bke  our  Yorkshire  pudding. 

Metarum  et  sortes  ducet,  frontemque  ma-  ^^^}^'  P^^^  ^f/**f3   '^^f  number  was 

nnmque  ^'^®  lowest  probably  that  at  that  time  waited 

Praebebit    vati    crebrum    poppysma    ro-  on  any  pereon  who  had  any  slaves  at  all. 

g^^£  .»>  (See  V,  108.)     *  Lapis  albus '  was  a  small 

^^    '  side-table  of  white  marble.    The  wealthy 

where  *spatiumutrinque  metarum'  means  Eomans  had  a  great  variety  of  tables  of 

the  area  on  each  side  of  the  '  spina,'  or  the  handsomest  sort  in  their  dining-rooms 

central  wall  that  ran  down  tbe  middle  of  for  exhibiting  their  plate.     (S.  i.  3. 18  n.) 

the  Circus,  at  each  end  of  which  were  the  All  the  plate  Horace  had  to  show  was  two 

'  metae.'    Juvenal  says  again,  a  few  verses  cups  and  a  cyathus  (0.  iii.  19. 12).     Fea 

farther  on,  in  allusion  te  the  same  prac-  says  that  '  lapis  albus '  does  not  mean  a 

tice,  "  Flebeium  in  Circo  positum  est  et  table,  but  a  slab  with  holes,  iu  which  the 

in  aggere  fatum "  (<  aggere '  is  explained  cups  (whose  bottems,  he  says,  were  round, 

below,  S.  8. 14  n.).    This  class  of  cheats,  and  so  not  suited  to  standing  on  a  plane 

therefore,  no  doubt  infested  the  Circus  and  surface)  were  plnced.    Is  was  called  by  the 

gave  it  a  bad  name,  but  it  was  also  fre-  Greek8^77v6^/inj(Athen.  v.p.209,Cas.^,by 

quented  by  prostitutes,  who   hired    the  the  Bomans  '  incitega,'  a  corruption  of  the 

vaults  under  the  '  cavea/  and  carried  on  same  word.    This  skb  Fea  eays  was  sup- 

their  vile  trade  there,  and  was  surrounded  ported  bv  anotber  below  it,  tlie  upper  one 

with  sbops  esteblished  for  the  benefit  of  being  called  *  basis,'  the  other  *  hypobasis,' 

the  roectators.    The  Circus  Mazimus  was  as  appears  in  an  inscription  he  quotes  from 

called  Circus  icar*  ^{ox^y*    When  there  Gruter,  which  records  tlie  prcsentetion  to 

were  no  races  or  games  gfoing  on,  it  was  Hercules  of  **  cbatsram.  ARaYBOCOBiN- 

probably  frequented  as  a  lounge  by  all  thiah.  cum.  babi.    bua.  st.  nTFOBASi. 

manner  of  pcople.  There  oould  bB  nothing  mabmobea."    But  there  is  not  enough  in 

in  Horace  going  to  the  Circus  as  a  specteter  what  he  says  to  fix  this  meaning  on  *  lapis 

of  the  games,  which  all  did ;  but  probably  albus,'  wbich  I  should  not  have  noticed  if 

men  of  consequence  did  not  care  to  be  Orelli  had  not  adopted  Fea's  explanation. 

seen  there  among   the  vulgar  at  other  The  'echinus'  is  a  vessel  nowhere    else 

tiraes.    The  Forum  was  not  frequented  mentioned  by  tbat  name.    The  Scholiasts 

in  the  evening  by  the  richer  class  of  peo-  give  us  the  choice  between  a  salt-cellar  (in 

ple,  who  were  then  eating  their  dinner.  the  shape  of  an  <  echinus  *),  a  glass  bottle, 

Horace  liked  to  stroll  out  at  that  hour,  a  leather  bottle,  and  a  wooden  bowl  in 

and  ttike  his  light  meal  afterwards,  and  to  which  to  wash  thc  cups.    This  last  is  the 

stop  and  hear  what  the  fortune-tellers  hud  explanation  adopted  by  Heindorf.    Cru- 

to  say.     Respecting  these  persons,  see  C.  qums  says,  "  locus  obscurus  est  et  ipso 

i.  11,  Introduction.     ['Adsisto:'  'Istand  echino  spinosior."    Fea  contends  for  the 

by  and  listen  to  tbe  fortune-tellers,  con-  salt-cellar,  thinking  Horace  could  not  omit 

jurors,'  and  so  forth.]  all  mention  of  that.     Some  MSS.,  accord- 

116.  Ad  porri  et  cieeris]  This  Pytha-  ing  to  Lambinus,  have  '  echiuo,'  makiug 

gorean  meal  of  lecks,  pulse,  and  fritters,  *  vilis '  agi-ec  with  the  followiug  substen- 

was  pairtly  perhape  natter  of  choice,  and  tives.     I  am  not  aware  that  they  are  cn- 

partly  of  necessity.     Horace  was  poor  at  titled  to  auy   weight,    but  Gesner  edits 

this  time,  and  his  health  was  .indifierent.  'echino.'     'Paterac'  were  broad  flat  sau- 

A  vegetable  diot  was  and  is  much  more  Ger-shaped  cups,  and  were  much  used  in 

Dd  2 
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Pocula  cum  cyatho  duo  sustinet ;  adstat  echinus 

Vilis,  cum  patera  guttus,  Campana  supellex. 

Deinde  eo  dormitum,  non  sollicitus  mihi  quod  cras 

Sur^endum  sit  mane,  obeundus  Marsya,  qui  se  lao 

Voltum  ferre  negat  Noviorum  posse  minoris. 

Ad  quartam  jaceo;  post  hanc  vagor;  aut  ego,  lecto 

Kbntions.  *  Gnitns '  wfts  a  long  thin-nccked  sicle  of  this  gcm,  which  is  cngraved  on  both 

bottle  from  which   oil  was  poured  vcry  sides,  nre  the  hends  of  Ncro  and  Poppaea. 

slowly,  drop  by  drop.     It  was  also  nscd  in  Gronovius  considers  this  to  be  the  tnie 

libations,  and  these  two  vcsscls,  as  here  gera,  nnd  the  other  a  clunisy  copy.    But 

joined,  have  reference  to  the  practice  of  however  this  may  be,  "  a  Marsyas  counte- 

offcring  a   libation  at  every  meal  to  the  nauce "   was  synonymous  with    dcjcction 

*  lares.'     See  C.  iv.  6.  29  n.    Thcse  were  and  ill  humour.    Thus  Juvenal  addresses 

of  earthenware  which  came  frora  Campa-  Nacvolus  (S.  ix.  1)  :— 

nia.    See  S.  U.  3.  144f^  and  Martial,  xiv.  « gcire  velim  quare  toties  mihi,  Naevole, 

114-  tristis 

120.  oJ«m<f«*3f(tir*ya]  Horacesayshe  Occurrns    fronte    obducta,  ceu    Marsya 

goes  to  bed  without  the  nervous  fecliug  victus." 

that  he  must  be  up  early  to  go  to  the  «    .,    .      ,       «      .      j       -v     xi.     ^  i^ 

Forum,  where  a  statue  of  Mawyas   (the  So  that,  when  Servius  dwcnbes  the  statu^^ 

nnfortunate  rival  of  Apollo)  was  erected  "^^  ^^^"^"  ^^  ^^«^  ^'•*»^  ^"«^^  "• 

near  tlie  Kostra.    Servius  (on  Aen.  iv.  58,  **  v»                                             , 

«Legiferae    Cereri    Phoeboque   patrique  ^          '*— forajitibus  omnia  ferventj 

Lyaeo")  says  that  Lyacus  was   properly  ^l^  ^^^  ^^^  ^arsya  causidicus, ») 

looked  upon  as  the  defcnder  of  liberty  in  with  his  arms  raised,  it  is  probably  a  sign 

cities,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  statne  of  extreme  suflcring ;  and  Horace  seems 

of  Marsyns  his  servant  was  sct  up  in  the  to  indicate  that  his  face  was  distorted,  and 

Sorum,  with  his  arm  lifted  up,  as  a  sig^  of  ascribes  it  huraorously  to  his  detestation  of 

the  freedora  and  wealth  of  the  city  in  which  the  younger  Novius,  whora  also,  as  Comm. 

he  is.    According  to  Savigny  (Vermischte  Cruq.  says,  he  mny  mean  to  represent  him 

Schriften,  i.  40),  Marsyas  or  Silenus  was  as  threatening  with  his  uplifted  arm.  Who 

the  symbol  of  a  city  having  the  Jus  Itali-  this  younger  Novius  was  we  cannot  tell. 

cum,  one  part  of  which  was  a  frce  consti-  Tlie  Scholiasts  sny  he  was  a  usurer,  and 

tution  of  its   own.     It  would  therefore  intimate  that  he  wasof  a  family  ofusurers. 

appear  in  the  Forum  as  the  symbol  of  free  "  Marsynm  nUeram  habcro  manum  erectam 

jurisdiction.    The  only  reprcsentations  of  ad  dcpellcndos  Novios,  quod  eorum  foene- 

Marsyas  that  remain  exhibit  him  either  in  ratorum  impudentinm  nonposset  sustinere" 

the  agony  of  punishment,  or  in  the  sus-  (Comm.  Cruq.).    Estre  supposes  him  to  be 

pcnsc  that  preceded  it.    There  is  a  fine  the  person  mentioncd  in  S.  3.  21,  because 

statue  of  him  in  the  Grand  ducal  palnce  Maenius  being  a  spendthrifb,  we  may  sup- 

at  Florenoc,  suspended  to  a  tree,  with  his  poae  Novius  to  have  been  the  reverse,  and 

nrms  fastened  over  his  head,  and  his  fcct  so  to  correspond  to  the  character  of  this 

scarcely  able  to  touch  the  g^und,  whilo  usurcr.    This  does  not  help  us  much. 

his  fnce  shows  great  pain  :  and  therc  is  a  122.  Ad  quartam  jaceo\  This  does  not 

gem  in  the  Massimi  collection  at  Rome  mcan  that  he  slept  till  the  fourth  hour, 

(Agostini,  Gemrae  Ant.  p.  ii.  pl.  9),   in  but  lay  in  bed  reading  or  thinking,  as  he 

which  he  is  reprcsented  ns  ticd  to  a  trce,  snys  above,  S.  4.  133 :  "  neque  enim  cum 

expecting  the  knife,  which  Apollo  (said  to  lcctulus  aut  me  Porticus  excepit,  dcsum 

be  meant  for  Nero,  who,  Suetonius  says,  mihi."    The  first  hour  he  considers  latc 

liked  to  be  reprcsented  in  the  statues  of  enough  for  any  raan  to  sleep.     Epp.  i.  17. 

the  gods  and  heroes,  and  particularly  undcr  6 :  "  Si  te  gratn  quies  ct  primam  somnus  in 

the  person  of  ApoIIo,  for  he  affectcd  much  horam  Delectnt."     Sometimes  he  got  up 

skill  in  music)  is  handing  to  a  slnve.    The  early  and  went  out  to  walk  (S.  9) ;  but  as 

same  scene  is  representedalittledifferently  a  general  rule  he  remnined  in  bed  till  the 

in  the  collection  of  Gorlacus  (i.  111),  where  fourth  hour,  nfter  which  he  got  up  and  took 

thc  poor  wrctch  has  Inst  his  skin,  and  is  a  stroll,  as  he  Iiad  donethe  cveningbcfore; 

writhing  in  agony,  while  the  slave  is  re-  or  else,  aftcr  reading  and  writing  by  liim- 

urning  thc  knifc  to  Apollo.   Ou  the  other  self  (tncitum)  and  in  bed,  as  mueh  as  he 
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Aut  scripto  quod  me  tacitum  juvet,  imgor  olivo, 
Non  quo  fraudatis  immundus  Natta  lucemis. 
Ast  ubi  me  fessum  sol  acrior  ire  lavatum 
Admonuit,  fugio  Campum  lusumque  trigonem. 


125 


felfc  inclined,  he  auointed  himsclf  with  oU 
and  went  to  the  Cainpus  MaHias  to  get 
Bonie  exercise.  (*  Lecto '  and  *  scripto  *  are 
ohvionsly  participles,  not  verhs,  as  some 
take  them.)  [As  Beutley  says,  the  verbs 
would  be  *  lectito/  *  scriptito.']  The  Ro- 
mans  rubhed  oil  on  their  limbs  either  befnro 
Bwimming  in  the  Tiber  (C.  iii.  12.  6,  "  Si- 
mul  unctos  Tiberinis  humeros  lavit  iu 
undis  :"  S.  ii.  1.  8 :  "  ter  uncti  Transnnnto 
Tiberim"),  or  before  their  moro  violent 
exercises : 

** cur  olivum 

Sanguine  riperino 

Cautius  vitat,"  &c.  (C.  i.  8.  8.) 

The  parsimonious  Natta,  who  robhed  the 
lamps  to  oil  himself,  was  probably  a  person 
of  good  family,  that  being  the  cognomeu  of 
the  Pinaria  gens,  one  of  the  oldest  putri- 
cian  families  in  Rome. 

125.  Ast  ubi  mejessufn]  Wlien  the  sun 

hegan  to  get  hot  about  noon,  and  Horace 

was   tired  with    his    game,   he  went   to 

the  public  baths  to  bathe,  which  was  usual 

after  playing,  and  then  took  a  light  lunch- 

eon  (S.  6.  25  n.),  after  which  he  loungcd  at 

home  till  evening,  when  he  went  out  for 

his  stroll  perhaps,  and  came  home  again  to 

his  supper,  as  he  told  us  before.    In  v.  12(> 

thero  has  been  made  a  more  violent  change 

in  thc  text  than  any  other  that  the  editors 

of  Horace  have  ventured  upon.    From  the 

earliest  of  the  Scholiasts  till  Bentley  the 

received  reading  was  "  fugio  rabiosi  tem- 

pora  signi,"  which  Acron  explains  "aes- 

tuosos  dies  caniculares /'  Cruquius'  Com- 

mentator  and   Porphyrion  the  same.    It 

would  have  beeu  better  if  they  had  ex- 

plained  it  of  the  noonday  sun.     Cruquius 

observes  in  his  Commentary  that  the  oldest 

of  his  Blandiuian  MSS.  had  "  fugio  Cam- 

pum  lusumque  trigonem,"  hut  with  marks 

of  a  donbtful   reading   undemeath,   and 

the  received  words  in  the  margin.    Boiit- 

ley  seized  with  his  usual  avidity  upou  this 

reading,  "  Aut  enim  egrcgio  fallor,  aut  ea 

sola  sincera  lectio  est,  et  Venusina  luccma 

digna."    With  one  exception  it  has  been 

received  into  the  text  by  every  subsequent 

editor  whose  edition  I  have  seen.   Dillenbr. 

rcjects  it,  and  calls  the  old  reading  "  unice 

vera  lectio."     I   cannot  myself  see  the 

grounds  upon  which  the  new  readin|c  has 

heen  so  unhesitiitingly  adopted.      If  the 


other  he  weak,  as  I  think  it  is,  and  this 
somewhat  more  to  the  purpose,  that  may 
only  prove  it  to  be  a  more  ingenious  inter- 
polation  than  the  other,  supposing  both  to 
be  invented  by  the  copyists,  which  is  not 
unlikely.  P.  V.  Pritzsche  (in  Aristoph. 
Thcsm.  p.  13),  quoted  by  Wustemann  iu 
his  edition  of  Hcindorfs  Notcs,  and  by 
Orclli  in  his  excursus  on  this  passage,  says 
that  Mavortius,  a  very  early  editor,  found 
an  hiatus  after  'fugio'  in  his  copics,  aud 
absurdly  iilled  it  up  with  the  words  *  rabi- 
osi  tempora  signi.'  [But  Orelli  observcs 
that  the  recension  of  Mavortius  only  ex- 
tended  to  the  Odes  and  Epodes,  not  to  the 
Sermones  and  Epistolae.]  I  have  followed 
the  judgment  of  such  scholars  as  Gesner, 
Doering,  Heindorf,  Pea,  Orelli,  in  receiving 
the  new  reading,  which  is  undoubtedly 
neater  than  the  othcr,  hut  without  much 
fuith  in  the  verse  having  been  so  written  hy 
Horace.  [A  Gotha  MS.  has  'Campum 
lusitque  trigouem,'  where  the  copier  in- 
tended  to  write  Musuqne.'  Ritter.]  *Lu- 
sum  trigonem'  was  a  gnme  of  ball  only 
mentioned  elsewhore  by  Martial.  The 
players,  as  the  name  implies,  were  three  in 
nnmber,  and  stood  in  a  triangle.  Their 
skill  appears  to  have  becu  shown  in  throw- 
ing  and  catchiug  the  ball  with  tho  hrfl 
haud: 


*t 


»» 


Sic  palmam  tibi  de  trigone  nudo 
Unctae  det  favor  arbiter  coronae; 
Nec  laudet  Polybi  magis  sinistras.' 

(Mart.  vii.  72.) 

An  unskilfal  player  is  represcnt^d  as  catch- 
ing  tlie  ball  with  the  right  hand  as  well  as 
the  left : 

"  Captabit  tepidum  dextra  laevaque  trigo- 
nem 
Imputet  exceptas  ut  tibi  saepe  pilas." 

(Ibid.  xii.  83.) 

Dillcnbr.  doubts  whether  this  game  was 
plnyed  in  Horace's  day.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned  earlier  than  Martial.  Becker,  from 
whom  (Gallus,  £xc.  'on  the  Games')  the 
above  account  is  taken,  does  not  refcr  to 
this  passnge  of  Horace.  From  the  abovo 
passage  of  Martial  (vii.  72),  Bentley  pro- 
poses  to  read  '  nudum'  in  place  of  '  lusum,' 
thereby  (for  the  sake,  as  usual,  of  a  mere 
verbal   corrcspoudeuce   bctwcen  passagea 
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Fransus  non  avide^  quantum  interpellet  inani 

Ventre  diem  durare,  domesticus  otior.     Haec  est 

Yita  solutorum  misera  ambitione  gravique ; 

His  me  conso]or  yicturum  suavius  ac  si  130 

Quaestor  avus^  pater  atque  meus  patruusque  foisset. 

that  have  no  connezion)  weakening  the  an  empty  stomach.    The  prose  construc- 

slender  authority  on  which  his  emendation  tion  would  he  *interpellet  (juiD,'  or  'quo- 

rests.  minuB,'  or  *  ne  durem.'    [S.  i.  9. 26,  *  inter- 

127.  quantum  interpeUef]  As  much  as  pellandi  locus' — 'suavius  ac  si:'   S.  L  1. 

would  prerent  me  firom  going  all  day  on  46.] 


SATIRE  VII. 

I  do  not  think  many  persons  ^rill  agree  with  Franke  in  his  high  estimate  of  this 
Satire,  the  hest  of  its  kind,  he  says,  and  yielding  to  none  or  even  preferahle  to  all 
others,  in  elegance  of  composition,  suavity  of  diction,  and  dramatic  power.  He  wishes 
to  prove  that  it  was  not  the  earliest  of  the  Satires,  as  most  commentators  suppose,  some 
judging  from  the  quality,  others  with  more  reason  from  the  subject.  The  subject  is  a 
dispute,  travestied  I  think  without  much  hnmour,  between  one  of  the  officers  on  Brutus' 
staff  and  a  mcrchant  of  Clazomenae  (a  town  on  the  Gulf  of  Smyma),  arisiug  it  may  be 
supposed  out  of  some  money  transactions.  Horaoe  treats  the  matter  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  dispnte  got  up  between  the  two  parasites  for  the  amusement  of  Maeceuas 
and  his  friends  at  Caudium  (S.  5.  61  sqq.).  He  no  doubt  had  some  leason  for  disliking 
Rupilius,  which  the  Scholiasts  supply,  whether  with  any  sufficient  anthority  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  say.  Tbey  tell  us  that  this  man's  native  place  was  Praeneste  (which  may  be 
gathered  from  v.  28) ;  that  he  was  banished  from  that  town  by  his  fellow-citizens ;  that 
he  then  servcd  in  Alrica  in  the  army  of  Attius  Varus,  propraetor  of  Cn.  Pompeius; 
that  he  was  received  into  favour  by  C.  Julius  Caesar  and  made  Praetor;  that  after 
Caesar'8  death  he  was  proscribed  by  the  trinmvirs  and  joined  the  army  of  Brutus. 
Finally,  that  he  was  disgusted  at  Horace,  a  man  of  low  birth,  being  made  a  military 
tribune,  and  continually  insulted  him,  which  indignities  Horace  retorted  in  this  Satire. 
Persius,  the  Scholiast  says,  was  bom  of  a  Greek  father  and  a  Roman  mother.  Beyond 
this,  which  may  or  may  not  be  true,  we  know  nothing  about  him  except  what  we  gather 
from  this  Satire,  that  he  was  a  wealthy  man  and  carried  on  a  largo  business  of  some 
kiud  at  Clazomenae.  Dillenbr.  supposes  he  was  employed  as  contractor  for  the  supply 
of  com  in  Bratus'  army,  and  that  his  dispute  with  Bupilius  arose  out  of  transactions 
connected  with  this  business.  I).  and  others  (Spohn  in  Jahn's  edition  of  Horace,  ed.  2nd, 
p.  257)  identify  the  hero  of  this  Satire  with  P.  Rupilius  Menenia  (that  is,  of  the  IVibus 
Menenia),  the  Roman  *  eques'  and  *  publicanus,'  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Crassipes 
the  Quaestor  of  Bithynia  (Ad  Fam.  xiii.  9).  These  theories  are  hardly  worth  mcn- 
tioning  in  a  case  of  so  much  obscurity.  Comm.  Craq.  says  Persius  was  a  '  negotiator' 
at  Clazomenae.  But  the  'negotiatores'  (money-Ienders)  in  Asia  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces  were  not  natives  (as  Persius  seems  to  have  been),  but  Roman  *  equites.'  They 
were  an  important  class,  who  gave  no  little  trouble  to  the  governors  (Cic.  ad  Qu.  Fr. 
i.  1,  c.  1),  and  tbeir  commercial  transactions  in  Asia  particularly  were  on  a  large 
scale.  The  dispute  arose  when  Bmtus  and  his  army  were  in  Asia  Minor,  which  was  in 
A.U.C.  711 — 712  (see  note  on  v.  18).  How  soon  afterwards  the  Saiire  was  written  it  is 
impossible  to  say;  not  long,  I  think.  It  may  have  been  made  on  the  spot,  and  shown 
to  those  who  would  find  most  amusement  in  it,  in  the  camp.  I  think  this  is  more 
likcly  than  that  Horace  should  have  revcrted  to  such  a  subject  afler  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
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ifvhere  tbe  scene  Tnxiflt  have  been  unknown  or  little  known;  when  most  of  tboee  wbo 
migbt  bave  enjoyed  tbe  joke  were  dead  or  in  exile,  and  his  own  feeling  against  Rupilins 
must  have  been  forgotten  in  the  scenes  that  be  had  since  gone  tbrougb.  The  poem  is 
a  mere  fragment  in  the  dramatic  style  so  admirably  sastained  in  tbe  nintb  satire ;  but 
in  tbis  tbere  is  no  character  brought  out,  none  of  the  happy  touches  and  traits  of  nature 
whicb  tbero  are  found  in  everj  line.  Certainly  no  two  poems  could  bear  less  evidence 
of  being  the  work  of  tbe  same  miud,  and  tbis  may  be  taken  as  some  indication  of  tbe 
early  composition  of  the  present  Satire ;  but  I  rest  more  on  tbe  circumstance  tbat  the 
point  of  the  story  would  bave  been  lost  in  a  great  measure  any  lengtb  of  time  after  tbe 
event  it  refers  to.  Perbaps  we  may  infer  from  the  abruptness  of  the  conclusion  tbat 
Honice  intended  wben  be  began  to  make  a  longer  poem,  but  found  bis  materials  or  bis 
time  or  bis  spirit  fail. 

Prosceipti  Regis  Rupili  pus  atque  venenum 

Hybrida  quo  pacto  sit  Persius  ultus,  opinor 

Omnibus  et  lippis  notum  et  tonsoribus  esse. 

Persius  hic  permagna  negotia  dives  habebat 

Clazomenis,  etiam  lites  cum  Rege  molestas,  5 

Durus  homo  atque  odio  qui  posset  vincere  Regem, 

Confidens  tumidusque,  adeo  sermonis  amari 

Sisennas  Barros  ut  equis  praecurreret  albis. 

1.  Protcripti  Megis  Rupili]  The  Bu-  Apud  emporium  atque  in  maceUo;  in 
pilia  gens  was  a  plebeian  family  of  no  great  paiaestra  atque  in  foro ; 

note  in  Kome.    Tbe  only  one  of  tbe  name  In  medicinis,  in  tonstrinis,  apud  omnes 

wbo  was  distinguished  was  P.  Rnpilius,  aedes  sacras, 

consul  in  A.U.C.  622,  who  put  an  end  to  Sum  defessus  quaeritando." 

tbe  first  Jjlave  war  in  Sicily.     Hc  was  the  r^^  expression  in  the  text  is  a  proverbial 

mtimate  friend  of  Laelms  and  the  Yonnger  ^f  gpeaking,  and  might  have  been  used 

Scipio  (Cic.  de  Amicit.  2/).    As  to  Rupi-  ^ny  wbere.      It  does  not  prove  tbat  tlie 

lius  Rex  and  Persms,  see  Introduction.  g^^ire  was  written  at  Rome,  as  some  sav. 

2.  Hyhridaquopacto9itPerstu9uUwt2  p  Negotia :'  he  was  a  *  negotiator.'  See 
Aci-on  says  '  by bnda  is  pt^perly  tbe  off-  i^trod.  •  Durus,'  an  obstinate  fellow,  and 
spring  of  an  eagle  and  vulture ;  Porphy-  one  obstinate  enoogb  to  surpass  '  Rex '  in 
rion,  of  a  low-bred  dog  and  a  hound ;  Phny  ^^4,1^»  "1 

(N.  H.  viii.  53.  79)  aud  Martial  (viii.  22)  7    Conjidens  tumidusquel   See  C.  iii.  4. 

of  a  tame  sow  and  a  wild  boar.     The  word  gQ  ^^ 

appliesto  all  cross-bred  ammals,  and  was  s,' Sisennas  Barroe  ut  equis^   Of  Si- 

uscd  for  a  raan  one  of  whose  parents  was  a  ^^^j^^  ^^  Barrus  nothing  is  known ;  bot 

Roman  and  the  other  a  foreigner.  j^            y^  conjectured,  from  this  place, 

3.  Omnibus  et  lippts  notum  et  tonsor^^  ^YivX  tbeir  names  were  proverbial  for  foul- 
huf\  The  apotbecaries  and  barbers  sbops  mouthed  abusive  fellows.  The  plural 
werc  constantly  crowded  with  idlers,  who  „uniber  is  used  here,  according  to  a  usage 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  gossip  about  the  eommon  to  aU  languages.  So  Aristopb. 
news  of  tbe  hour.  With  the  biu-bers  it  has  j^^  jq^i  .  uarp^KXwv  TtuKp&p  ev^oXUv 
been  so  in  aU  ages  Mid  countnes.  Ihe  ^^^  ^(m :  ^v  olv  vh  A^Tpj  hvKofi^Trohs 
Romans  were  afflicted  with  weakness  of  ^^  riapvatr&v  fiey^fli?.  Dem.  adv.  Lept. 
tbe  eyes,  and  this  caused  the  apothecary  4^^.26:  A^KiBa^  koX  Aiowfflovs.  Horace, 
to  be  as  much  mixed  up  witb  idlers  as  tbe  jjpp.  i.  1.  64 :  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  169 :  "Haec 
barber.  In  Plautus'  play,  Ampbitmo  says  Dgcios,  Marios,  magnosque  CamiUos,  Sci- 
(iv.  1)  be  bas  becn  looking  for  Naucrates  ^^^^  ^^^  i^Uo."  Tac.  Ann.  i.  10 : 
in  aU  the  most  frequented  places :  "Varronee  Egnatios  lulos."  Ci«.  Cat. 
"  Nam  omnea  plateas  perreptavi,  gymnasia  Maj.    6 :    "  Fabricii    Curii    Coruncanii.'' 

et  myropoUa  :  Liv.  ix.  17 :  "  Exactores  regum  Junii  Va- 
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Ad  Begem  redeo.     Postquam  nihil  inter  utrumque 

Convenit^  (hoc  etenim  sunt  omnes  jure  molesti  lo 

Quo  fortes  quibus  adversum  bellum  ineidit :  inter 

Heetora  Priamiden  animosum  atque  inter  Achillem 

Ira  fuit  capitalis  ut  ultima  divideret  mors^ 

Non  aliam  ob  causam  nisi  quod  virtus  in  utroque 

Summa  foit :  duo  si  discordia  vexet  inertes^  15 

leriiqne ;  ita  deinceps  Fabii  Qninctii  Cor-  qnestion  whether  tlie  subject  is  *  omnes 

nclii."    Plnt.deFort.  Rom.  c.  3:  fio{t\€<rBe  inter  quos  non  convenit/ or,  as  some  sup- 

8i  xvOtifAtOa  rivfs  vor^  elffiv  ouroi ;  ^afi-  pose,  'omnes  quibus  adversum  bellum  in- 

pixiol  ifxiffiv  cTvai  KoX  KdfiiWoi  jcal   Aot^-  cidit:'  but  the  second  opinion   is  incon- 

Ktoi  KoX  KtKiwaToi  Koi  Md^tfioi  ^dfiiot  Ka.\  sistont    with    '  Quo    fortes  — incidit.'     In 

KKa^tot  MdpK€\Kot   Ka\  ^ZKtTrloovts,    See  eitlier  case  '  molcsti '  is  taken  as  the  pre- 

also  above,  C.  i.  12.  37,  where  Scauros  is  dicate.     I  am  iuclined  with  Ritter  to  take 

probably  put  for  the  best  of  tliat  family,  'omnes  molesti'  as  the  subject :  *for  all 

M.  Aemilius.    '  Equis  albis '  is  equivalont  sturdy  litigauts  are  on  the  same  terms  aa 

to  *  Heet  steeds/  aecording  to  that  liuc  of  the   brave:* — 'capitalis'    is    that   which 

Virgil,  in  which  he  describcs  the  horscs  of  touches  the  *  caput,'  the  hcad.    See  C.  i. 

Turnus    **  Qui    candore    nives    anteirent,  24.  3  n.     *  Capitalis  ut '  is  like  *  Dives  ut 

cursibus  auras  *'  (Aen.  xii.  84).    Plautus  metiretur  nummos/  S.  i.  1.  95.] 

speaks  of  white  horses  in  a  proverbial  way  W.inter  Hectora — atqueinter  Achillem] 

for  swiftness  (Asin.  ii.  2. 12) : —  This  repetition  of  *  inter  *  is  not  uncom- 

•*  Nam  si  se  huic  occasioni  tempus  subter-  ™o^    See  Cic.  Lael.  c.  25 :   "  Contio— 

duxerit  judicare  solet  quid  nitersit  mter  popularem 

Nuuquam'  edepol  quadrigis  albis  indi-  ^^^^*^»"»  ?J  intcr  constantem,  Bcvemm,  et 

plscet  postea."  gravem,"    Aud  Epp.  i.  2.  11 :— 

And  as  the  horses  of  Jove  were  said  to  be  x  4.  -  t>«v,i«..  «ZI^^^a^x  ^»  ^™P°"?r®   ] 

1  ..^    i.1 .    ^^ 1    ^^„      .     ..    ,..     ..,  luter  Fehden  festmat  et  mter  Atriden." 

wliitc,  this  proverb  connccts  itself  with 

anothcr  in  the  Amphitruo  (i.  1. 195) : —  Bentley,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  re- 

tt  ■»£■      r\       --:i.oork                tlt  membered  this  passage  of  Cicero  or  Livy 

Quadng.8  B.  nnnc  inscendas  Jovia  \^^  ^„„^,^  ..^^^  ,      J'^  .i^tio«nS;  «ine 

Atqne  Innc  fngias,  ita  v.x  potens  ecfu-  j         j.           eti8.«T.«<(,.,  qnodqne  magni 

gere  .nfortu.i.nm.  ^^^  nnnqnam  ab  Horatio  prolatnm." 

The  Scholiasts  also  refer  tlie  proverb  in  In  these  words  he  seems  to  admit  that, 

the  text  to  the  circnmstance,  that  white  vicious  as  the  lauguage  is,  it  is  Honice's. 

horses  were  used  in  triumphal  proccssions.  But  that  does  not  signify.    He  goes  on  to 

9.  Postquam  nihil  inter  utrumque  coU'  propose  '  olim  Hectora'  here,  and  '  Prinius 

venif]  When  tliey  found  they  could  not  Peliden  *  in  the  otlier  place,  declaring  thnt 

nettlc  their  quarrel  privately,  they  weut  thc  copyists,  surprised  at  finding  the  pre- 

before  the  praetor  (v.  18).     The  digression  position  with  the  latter  of  the  two  names 

that  intervenes  is  a  comparison  betwoen  iu  each  case,  underlined  the  readings  he 

Buch  disputants  and  tlie  warriors  of  the  has  given  with  the  word  '  inter,'  and  so  it 

lliad.    When*men  fall  out,  says  he,  they  got  into  the  text.    It  ia  hard  to  say  which 

fight  aftor  the  fashion  of  two  brave  heroes  one  should  admire  most  in  his  note — the 

cugaged  in  a  deadly  feud,  even  as  Hector  perverseuess  or  the  want  of  taste  shown  in 

and  Achilles,  who  hat«d  each   other  so  the    proposed    corrections.     '  Animbsum ' 

mortally,  and  were  so  exceedingly  brave,  belongs  to  '  Achillem/  *  atque '  being  often 

that  they  oould  not  be  separated  when  put  by  Horace  after  the  first  word  of  its 

they  came  together  in  conflict  till  one  or  clause*     See  Epod.  xvii.  4 :  "  Per  atqno 

other  was  killed;  or  else  they  behave  as  libros    carminumj"  also  S.    i.  6.  4;  6. 

when  two  cowards  meet  and  both  are  glad  131. 

to  give  way ;  or  as  when  the  strong  meets  1 5.  vexef]   Some  of  Lambinus'  MSS. 

theweak,  Diomedesmeets  Glaucus,  audthe  had  'versct.'    Bentley  and  some  modem 

weak  gives  in  and  humbles  himself  before  cditors  havo  adopted  this  rcading.    All 

his  enemy.  the  old  editions,  and  the-  great  majority  of 

[10.  M>c—jure^quo']  It  is  a  disputed  MSS.,  and  the  oldest,  have  *vexet.*    The 
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Aut  si  disparibus  bellum  incidat^  ut  Diomedi 

Cum  Lycio  Glauco,  discedat  pigrior  ultro 

Muneribus  missis :)  Bruto  praetore  tenente 

Ditem  Asiam  Rupili  et  Persi  par  pugnat,  uti  non 

Compositum  melius  cum  Bitho  Bacchius.     In  jus  20 

Acres  procurrunt,  magnum  spectaculum  uterque. 

Persius  exponit  causam ;  ridetur  ab  omni 

Conventu ;  laudat  Brutum  laudatque  cohortem : 

Solem  Asiae  Brutum  appellat^  stellasque  salubres 

Appellat  comites  excepto  Rege ;  canem  illum  25 

meetingbotweenGlaucas  andDiomedes,  in  for  *  compositus/]    Bithus  and  Bacchius 

whieb  the  fonner  loses  heart  and  gives  up  wero  gladiators,  aocording  to  the  Scholiasts, 

his  arms  to  his  adversary,  is  related  in  of  great  rcpute,  who  after  having  killed 

Hom.  II.  vi.  234  sqq.    On  '  ultro,'  see  C.  many  antagonists  finally  killed  each  other. 

iv.  4.  51  n.  Acron  says  they  are  mentioned  by  Sueto- 

18.  Bruto   praetore   tenenW]     Brutus  nius,  but  the  names  do  not  appear  in  his 

was  praetorurbanus  in  theyear  A.T7.C.  710,  existing  works.    The  MSS.  and  editions 

whcn  Caesar  was  killed ;  and  in  the  course  vary  between  '  concurrunt '  and  '  procur- 

of  the  same  year  he  left  Rome  for  the  pur-  runt.'  The  old  editions  have  '  ooncurrunt/ 

pose  of  taking  possession,  as  propractor,  of  but  'procurrunt'  is  the  more  forclblo  word 

the  province  of  Maccdonia  which  had  becn  and  is  now  generally  received.   '  In  jus»' 

assigned  him ;  but  the  senate  revoked  his  aee  S.  9.  77. 

appointment  bcfore  he  had  reached  his  22.  ridetur  ah  omni  conventu']  *Ride- 

province  and  assigncd  it  to  M.  Antonius,  tur '  is  used  impersonally.    [Or  it  may  be 

and  he  made  it  over  to  his  brother  Caius.  '  Persius  ridetur  *  as  in  Ovid,  Ep.  ez  Pont. 

Brutus  however  took  posscssion  of   the  iv.  12.  15.]     On  the  proper  meaning  of 

province  of   Macedonia,  and    retained  it  '  oonventus,'  which  was  a  meeting,  at  fixed 

aitertheformationof  thecoalitionbetweeu  times  and  places,  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 

Octavianus  and  M.  Antonius.     He  then  province  for  the  purpose  of  settling  dis- 

led  his  troops  into  Asia  Minor,  and  over-  putes  and  transactiug  business,  and  which 

ran  Lycia,  and  dealt  with  Asia  as  his  owu  was  also  applied  to  certain  districts  out  of 

province.   Proceeding  through  the  country  which  such  meotings  were  composcd,  see 

he  probably  held  '  oonventus '  at  particuliu:  Long^s  note  on  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  2. 13. 

placcs  for  tbe  purpose  of  hearing  disputes  23.  laudatque  cohorteni]    The    official 

as  propraetor ;  and  it  was  at  such  a  ga-  staff  of  a  provincial  govemor  was  called 

thering  at  Clazomenae,  that  this  cause  of  his  ' cohors '  and  'comites.'    See Epp.  1. 3. 

Persius  and  Rex  was  heai*d.  6 :  "  Quid  studiosa  cohors  operum  struit." 

20.  Compositum  melius  cum  Bitho  Bac-  8.  2 :  "  (Celso)  comiti  scribaeque  Neroni ;" 

chius']  '  Compositum '  agrees  with  '  par '  and  v.  14 :  "  Ut  placeat  juveni  percontare 

understood,  that  word  being  used  as  a  utque  cohorti."    The  lower  officials,  who 

substantive  for  '  a  pair,'  both  in  the  sin-  did  not  belong  to  the  '  cohors/  but  were 

gular,  as  here,  and  Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  883 :  about  the  person  of  the  goveruor,  Cicero 

"  Parve  columbarum  demptnsve  cacumine  speaks  of  as  those  "  qui  quasi  ex  cohorte 

nidus;"  and  the  plural,  as  Cic.  Lael.  c.  4 :  praetoris  appellari  soleut"  (Ad  Qa.  Fr.  i. 

"£x  omnibus  saeculisvix  tria  ant  quatuor  1,  c.  4,  where  see  Long's  note).    See  Ca- 

nominantur  paria  amicorum."    So  in  tho  tuUas  (x.  10): — 

Epistle  to  Livia  attributed  to  Ovid  (v.  «Nec  praetoribus  esse  nec  cohorti,"  &c. 
301 1  npe  havfr^" 

-/'  ,                   .           .               #1     .  He  also  addresses  Verannius  and  FabuUus 

«  Par  bene  compositum :  juvenum  fortis-  ^  „  pigonig  comitescohorsinanis"  (xxviU. 

Bimusalter,  Ij^    'Comes'  was  retained  as  a  title  of 

Altem  tam  forti  mutua  cura  viro.  honour  during  the  empirc,  and  has  sor- 

The  received  reading  in  Bentley^s  time  was  vived  to  the   present    day  in  the  word 

'  compositus:'  on  the  authority  of  one  MS.  '  count.' 

he  altereditto  'compositi.'  'Compositum'  25.  canem']  The  'dog-star,'  as  opposed 

has  good  aathority;  [bat  there  is  authority  to  the  '  stcUae  salubrcs.'    '  Exoepto  Bege' 
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Invisum  a^colis  sidus  venisse.     Rnebat 

Flumen  ut  hibemum  fertur  quo  rara  seeuris. 

Tum  Fraenestinus  salso  multoque  fluenti 

Expressa  arbusto  regerit  convicia^  durus 

Vindemiator  et  invictus,  cui  saepe  viator  30 

Cessisset  mag^a  compellans  voce  cucullum. 

At  Graecus^  postquam  est  Italo  perfusus  aceto^ 

Fersius  exclamat :  Fer  mag^nos^  Brute^  deos  te 

Oro  qui  reges  consueris  toUere^  cur  non 

shows  that  RnpilinB  belonged  to  the  '  oo-  Ftobra  eamnU  9eri9  cuUoribus :  adstre- 

hors/  pit  illis 

27.  fertwr  quo  rara  eecurii]   Between  Et  rapes  et  mlva  tremens  et  concavns 

precipitons  banks  oovered  with  trees  where  amnis." 

the  axe  seldom  oomes  from  their  inaccessi.  The  Gfrreeks  had  a  proverb  to  the  same 

bleposition.         .      _    _       _        ^.,,  effect,exphunedbytheSchol.onAristoph. 

^   muUoquefiuefUi^    The  editors  tiU  Av.  507.  "  The  veise  in  Virgil,  •  Hinc  alta 

BentW  had  'multum  ?  and  all,  with  the  g^^          ^anet  frondator  ad  anras *  (Ec.  i. 

exception  of  Dacier,  including  the  Scho-  gyj    ni^turaUy  occurs,  when  in  our  walks 

hasts,  referred  thc  words  to    arbusto,'  with  ^^^^  ^he  roAy  diflfs  of  Posilipo  we  see  the 

what  m«ming  it  «  hard  to  imagine,  even  ^^  Bwinging  from  the  to^f  a  tree  on 

with  their  notes  bcfore  ns.  Torrenbus  first  ^        ^f  twisted  wiUows,  trimraing  the 

broughtthe  ^dmg  «multo'  tohght  from  ^^  ^^^  ^^i^  luxuriant  tendrils  7f  the 

some  good  MSS    and  it  has  since  appeared  ^^^    ^^  ^ear  him  make  the  whole  vale 

n  '^?'  oSS?*^^„%^*^o*P'^y  ^"^'  ^^  ring  with  his  rustic  ditty.    A  classic  scho- 

T^  fe  ^  ^'  IfjPt^''';'  epaavpofi4yv  icol  ^^  ^^^^  gtroU  under  the  groves  of  tho 

iroXAv  4<orrc  ko^  hfji^v  o^xJ^^X^priffa.  lain  without  caUing  to  mind  Horace'8 

29.  Sxvrefsa  arhueto^  The  lUustmtion  fd^  vindemiator,'  &c..  if  he  attend  to 

Horace  choos^  for  the  abuse  which  the  tho  vine-dresser  sitting  among  the  boughs 

enraged  Rupihus  hurlsback   ('r^t')  lashing  raw  lads  and  bashful  maideMas 

upon  his  antagomst  [on  Persius  'salso-  they  ^tum  from  market  with  the  same 

fluenti,  who  was  flowing  hke  a  torrent  salt  ^  ^i^.  ^^         ^  jokes  that  gave  such 

and  fuU]  is  that  which  the  vme-dresser  ^  ^f^^^  ^  the  farSes  of  AteU£"  (Swin- 

retorts  upon  the  taiveUer,  who  provokes  ^          ^^^  i.  p.  116).    In  •  Vmdemiator' 

hmi  m  the  first  mstance  by  caUmg  to  him  the  third  syUable  codesces  with  tiie  fourth. 

•  cuckoo,  but  who  is  fam  to  retreat  before  g^  ^.  iii.  4,  41,  and  add  S.  U.  8.  246  : 

the  storm  of  fou  language  the  vme-dresser  «  Lusdnias  soUti  impeuso  prandere  coemp- 

retums  him,  stiU  however  calhng  as  he  re-  tas."    S.  i.  8. 43 :  «Imagine cerea  LaigiSr 

tires^^cucka),    cuckoo !"    He  was  oon-  ^^^^  -     y^»  g,  jj,  g.  21:  «Nequeosteea 

sidered  a  tardy  person  who  had  not  got  his  jf^  ^^  ^^^  poterit,"  &c. 

vinestrimmedby  thearnvalofthecuckoo,  32.  jialo  pe^fluua  acetol  «Pus,*  «ve- 

and  thejoke   consists  in  the  passenger  nenum,"  sal,^' «jetum,' are  aU  woids  weU 

teUmg  the  vme-dresser  that  the  cuckoo  chosen  for  describingthepoisonouscharac 

was  commg,  and  would  find  his  tiees  un-  ^er  of  these  men'smaUce.  PUutus  uses  the 

pruned,  which  was  as  muA  as  to  caU  him  y^^  ^  ^hese  words  two  or  three  times. 

alazy  feUow.    [Phn  H  N.  18.  c. 26.  66.]  Bacch.  (iii.  8.  1):  "Nmic  experiar  sitne 

*^i'°^"i"?i'/a''°*^J^?*^'"''"  P^'"''"    ««etum  tibi  cor  acre  in  pectorS/'    Pseud. 
the  MoseUa  (IdyU.  x.  161)  :  pj^  4.  49) :  "  Ecquid  habet  is  homo  aceti  in 

"Summis  quippejugis  tendentis  in  ultima  pectore?    Atque  acidissimi.*' 

cUvi  84.  qui  regee  coneuerie  ioUere^  [Since 

Conseritur  viridt  flnvialis  margo  Lyaeo.  you  are  accustomed.']  It  would  have  spoilt 

Laetaoperumplebesfestinant^uecoloni  the  Qreek's  joke,  and  lost  him  his  cause 

Yertioe  nunc  summo    properant,  nunc  perhaps,  had  it  then  been  supposed,  as  some 

dcguge  dorso  have  in  these  days  supposed,  he  aUnded  in 

Certantes  stoUdis  chmioribns :  inde  viator  '  reges '  to  the  death  of  Caeaar.  It  was  not 

Riparum   subjecta  terens,  hinc  navita  a  subjcct  for  a  jcst,  thongh  Brutus  might 

hUMDs  stiU  beUeve  he  had  done  thc  state  a  service 
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Hunc  Begem  jugulas  ?  Operum  hoc,  mihi  erede,  tuorum  est.  35 

by  the  part  he  took  in  that  mnrder.    The  scripti   Begis,"  &c.     [Ritter   takes    the 

man  must  be  supposed  to  allade  to  him  reference  to  be  direct  to  C.  Julius  Caesar. 

whom  Brutns  claimed  for  his  ancestor,  L.  Qrelli  (2nd  ed.)  seemstothink  that  'reges' 

Junius  Bmtus,  who  helped  to  expel  the  last  indudes  both  Tarquinius    Superbus   nnd 

ofthekiuffs.    Theplund^reges' does  not  Caesar.    But  he  makes  a  better  remark 

stand  in  the  way  of  this  explanation.   Bn-  when  he  says :   '  Lusus  ipse  explicatione 

plius  is  brought  into  comparison  with  Tar-  non  eget  P '  J 
quinius  in  the  flrst  Uno  of  thc  Satire  "  Pro- 

SATIBE  VIII. 

On  the  outside  of  the  city  walls,  in  front  of  Mons  Esquilinus  lay  the  Campus  Esqui- 
linus,  in  which  was  a  public  burial-ground  for  the  poorest  of  the  people,  and  the  place 
of  execution  for  slayes  and  others  of  the  lower  sort,  whose  bodies  were  lefb  unbnried  for 
the  dogs  and  vultures  to  prey  upon  (Epod.  v.  100).  This  place,  wbich  must  always 
have  been  a  public  nuisance  and  a  source  of  malaria,  was  given  (as  some  say)  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate  to  Maecenas,  or  else  purchased  by  him,  deared,  drained,  and  laid  out  in 
gardcns,  in  whicli  he  afterwards  built  a  handsome  house  (C.  iii.  29.  Epod.  ix.,  xiv. 
Introduction.  S.  ii.  8.  309).  His  example  was  afterwards  followed  by  a  member  of 
the  house  of  Lamia,  in  whose  gardens  Caligula  was  buried  (Suet.  Calig.  c  69).  The 
following  Satire  was  suggested  by  a  figure  of  Priapus  set  up  in  Maecenas'  garden.  The 
god  is  represented  as  contrasting  the  present  state  of  the  ground  with  what  it  once  was, 
by  which  a  compliment  is  conveyed  to  Maccenas  for  his  public  spirit  in  ridding  the 
dty  of  such  a  nuisance.  Priapus  also  complains  of  the  trouble  he  has  in  keeping  the 
ground  clear  of  trespassers,  bnt  more  particularly  of  the  witches,  who,  having  formerly 
carried  on  thdr  practices  among  the  tombs  and  bones  of  the  dead,  oontinned  to  haunt 
the  Boene  of  their  iniquity.  This  is  introdnced  fbr  the  porpoee  of  dnigging  in  the 
woman  whom  Honioe  satirized  under  the  name  of  Canidia.  The  description  is  in  some 
parts  very  like  that  of  the  fifth  Epode,  and  the  two  may  have  been  written  about  the 
same  time.  It  is  not  very  likely  Horace  would  have  maintained  his  warfare  with  this 
woman,  whoever  she  was  or  whatever  her  offence,  for  several  years.  Kirchner  (Qu. 
Hor.  p.  16),  because  in  S.  iL  8.  812  reference  is  made  to  Maecenas  as  engaged  in  build- 
ing,  places  these  two  Satires  in  consecntive  years,  this  being  written  A.U.O.  721  (Intro- 
duction  to  Epod.  v.).  But  there  is  not  much  in  this  argument.  The  clearing,  drain- 
ing,  and  endosing  of  the  ground  mnst  have  taken  some  time,  and  it  may  have 
been  several  years  before  it  was  fit  for  living  on,  and  no  referenoe  is  made  to  a  house  in 
this  Satire.    Franke  places  it  in  A.T7.0.  718.    There  is  very  little  dne  to  the  date. 

Olim  truucus  eram  ficulnus,  inutile  lignum, 
Cum  faber  incertus  scamnum  faceretne  Priapum^ 

11»  JUmlnns]  The  a^jective,  as  Ritter  <r<plYy€r'  iifiaWd^treu    r3t   Zpdynara,  n^ 

remarks,    is    not   formed    directly  irom  xapi^y  ris 

'  ficus,'  but  '  ficula,'  a  possible  word,  but  I  cfirn*    (tIkivoi    iyHpts,  itir^Ktro  x'  otros 

do  not  know  if  it  is  found.    Ritter  also  6  fiur$6s. 

observes  that  there  is  both  *  ficulnus '  and  Theocritus  has  an  epigram  abont  Priapus 

*  ficulnens '  as  •  ilignus '  and  *  iligneus.]  (4),  in  which  he  describes  him  thus :— 

.v""  **^'*^i.  l^num]   The  uselessness  of  ^^j„«,^av  \aipay  r60i  rol  5p^«,  «lirrfAc» 

the  wood  of  the  fig-tree  was  proverbial.  icdiA^at 

Hence  a^KiyoL  jS^Zpts  m«jnt  men  fit  for  ^^^^^^  ^j^^^„  iipriyXvi^U  ^6at^ov, 

nothmg.    See  Theoc.  r.  4A :-  Tpur«c€Xi,  ai!r6<t>J<oiov  Aw^Wok 
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Maluit  esse  deum.     Deus  inde  ego  furum  aviumque  . 

Maxima  fonnido;  nam  fures  dextra  coeroet 

Obscoenoque  ruber  porrectus  ab  inguine  palus ;                     5 

Ast  importunas  volucres  in  vertice  arundo 

Terret  fixa  vetatque  novis  considere  in  hortis. 

Huc  prius  angustis  ejecta  cadavcra  cellis 

Conservus  vili  portanda  locabat  in  arca. 

In  this  rongh  way  all  the  images  of  this  over  vineyards,  the  other  over  gardens : 

god  were  made,  and  the  ancients  had  littlc  this  acoounts  for  the  thyrsus  in  the  figure, 

respect  for  him,  unless  it  were  those  of  the  which  is  a  combination  of  the  two  divini- 

lowest  sort ;  though  in  the  same  epigram  ties. 

that  contiuns  the  above  absurd  description  6.  imporiunas  volucres]  Vii^  applies 

of  the  god  he  is  prayed  to  for  deliverance  the   same  epithet    to    dcstructive  birds  : 

from  the  power  of  love,  and  Horace,  who  **  Obscoenaeque  caucs  importunaequo  volu- 

treats  him  so  contemptuously  here,  speaks  cres  "  (Georg.  i.  470).    Cruquius  cxplains 

of  him  elsewhere  (Epod.  ii.),  in  conjunction  the  word  thus :  "  Quod  sine  uUa  Dei  reve- 

with   Silvanus,  as  receiving  the  sacrifice  rentia  quovis  tempore  essent  molestae." 

due  to  him.    No  one  could  better  have  ap>  7.  Huc  prius  angMtW]  Outside  of  the 

prcciated  than  a  Roman  of  Horace's  way  of  walls  in  front  of  Mons  Esquilinus  lay  the 

thmking,  whether  in  respe6t  to  this  deity  Campus  Esquilinus,  in  which  were  buried 

or  any  other,  the  ironical  description  of  the  the  poorest  of  the  people  in  ill-dug  graves, 

prophet  Isaiah  (xliv.  9—20),  which  corre-  which  had  the  name   *  puticali,  whether 

sponds  BO  closely  with  this  passage  that  I  as  the  diminutive  of '  putei,'  or  from  the 

recommend  the  reader  to  refcr  to  it.  There  putrefaction  of  thc  corpses  and  the  stench 

is  no  stroke  in  the  whole  of  that  description  thereby  occasioned,  Yarro  hesitatcs  to  de- 

morc  severe  than  Horaco's  "  incertus  scam-  cide.    The  manner  of  their  funcral  is  here 

num  faceretne  Priapum  maluit  es^e  denm."  stated  with  painful  satire.  The  poor  wretch 

Not  much  less  in  the  same  strain  is  that  is  neglected  by  his  master ;  and  a  fellow 

address  of  Martial  (viii.  40)  :  slave,  out  of  his  '  peculium,'  goes  to  the 

"  Non  horti  neque  palmitis  bcati  5*P«^«e  of  hiring  (•  locabat ')  '  vespillones  * 

Sed  rari  nemoris,  Priapfe,  custos,  (common   coi-pse-bearers,  ycKpo<t>6povs)  to 

Ex  quo  natus  es  et  potes  renasci,  f»":^  1»«»  0"t  on   a  bier  to  the  public 

Furaces  moneo  manus  repellas,  burial-ground,  where  his  corpse  was  tossed 

Et  sUvam  domini  focis  rescrves.  P^^^f  '''^  *  PJV'^*^  '''^'r'S  P^^^/.^'?^ 

Si  defccerit  ha«c  et  ipse  lignum  es."  }S^  ^^  ^«^  ^^«f®-    l^^  ^  ^^  '^^"^ 

,  i^^g'  11«  7.  31)  that  if  a  man  buned  an- 

The  figures  of  Pnapus  wcre  generally  busts  other  man's  slave,  male  or  female,  he  could 

like  the  Hermae,  but  sometimes  they  were  recover  the  expeuses  by  action.    But  this 

full  length  of  the  kind  Horace  describes.  ^1^  of  law  may  be  late,  as  it  is  mentioned 

Usually  they  held  a  sickle  or  a  clab  in  i,y  XJipian ;  and  besides  this,  it  does  not 

the   right  hand   by  way  of  frightening  mean  that  a  slave  could  bring  such  an 

thieves  [« cum  falce  snligna,'  Virg.  Georg.  action.]     The  *  vilis  arca  *  was  called  *  san- 

iv.  110],  and  a  wisp  of  straw,  or  somethiug  dapila,'  whose  narrow  dimensions  are  re- 

of  that  sort,  to  frighten  the  birds.  Priapus  ferred  to  in  an  epigram  of  Martial  (ii.  81), 

also  symbolized  the  fertility  of  nature  in  where  he  says  of  the  stout  Zoilus :— 

the  later  mythology  of  the  Qreeks  as  well  „  j^^^^^  hexaphoris  tua  sit  lectica  licebit, 

as  the  Romans.  In  Agostin^  s  a>Uection  of  ^^^  ^  J^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^  z^^i    ^ja- 

gems  (part  u.  pl.  13)  there  is  one  represent-  y       .  „ 

ing  a  sacrifice  to  Priapus,  where  he  stands  .    ,        .         '  , .         -         .  ,            , 

at  full  length  on  a  high  pedestal,  with  a  ^«i^  agam,  speakmg  of  a  mistaress  whoae 

thyrsu8inonehand,re8tingonhis8houlder.  extravagant  demands  were  reducmg  her 

The  offerings  are  a  goat^s  head  and  fruits,  ^<^^'®^  ^  poverty  (ix.  3),— 

which  a  woman  is  laying  on  a  rude  altar,  "  Octo  Syris  suffulta  datur  lectica  puelUe : 

whileamanisbringingupabasketonhis  Nudum    sandapilae    pondus    amicus 

head  containing  niore  fruit  and  'phalli,*  erit." 

which  formed  a  feature  in  the  w^orship  of  Suetonius  (Domitian,  c.  17)  says,  "  Cada- 

Bacchus  as  well  as  of  Priapus.    These  two  vcr  cjus  populari  saudapila  per  vespillones 

were  honoured  alike  as  presiding,  the  one  cx]^)ortatum." 
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Hoc  miserae  plebi  stabat  commune  Bepulcrmn,  lo 

Pantolabo  scurrae  Nomentanoque  nepoti : 

Mille  pedes  in  fronte,  trecentos  cippus  in  agrum 

Hic  dabat,  Heredes  monumentum  ne  sequeretur. 

Nunc  licet  Esquiliis  habitare  salubribus  atque 

Aggere  in  aprico  spatiari,  quo  modo  tristes  15 

Albis  informem  spectabant  ossibus  ag^m ; 

Cum  mihi  non  tantum  furesque  feraeque  suetae 

11.  Pantoldbo  scurrae  Nomentanoque  &c.,Explic.  BomRe,1699.  [Bitteralsotakcs 
nepoti]  As  to  tliese  persons,  sec  note  above  tbe  words  '  Hercdes,'  &c.,  as  added  by  the 
oji  S.  i.  101.  In  consequence  of  their  ex-  poet  in  joke.  Acron'8  interpretation  is, 
travagance  Priapas  foretells  they  will  come  that  some  unknown  person  had  givcn  the 
to  a  panper*s  funeral.  We  need  not  under-  land  for  public  use ;  which  can  hiirdly  be 
stand  them  as  alrcady  dead  and  buried  in  true.  It  was  given  by  the  city  probably,  and 
the  Esquiliae,  as  Comm.  Cruq.  says.  if  so,  the  words  '  Hcredes,    &c.j  have  no 

12.  Mille  pedes  infronie]  This  public  meaning  here;  but  I  do  not  see  the  joke 
burial-ground  was  1000  feet  in  breadth  and  nor  the  satire.] 

300indepth.  'Infronte'  meansfacing  the  14.  Nunc  licet  Ssquiliis]  The  whole  of 

public  road,  the  Via  Tiburtina  (S.  6. 108),  the  Esquiline  or  fifbh  region  of  Rome,  was 

or  the  Via  Praenestina,  one  of  which,  or  called  Esquiliae,  and  froni  Iiaving  been  an 

both,  must  have  passed  very  close  to  it.  eye-sore  and  a  plague-spot  it  was  mado 

(Sde  Caesar,  B.  G.  ii.  8,  and  Mr.  Long^s  a  healthy  and  pleasant  residence.    Sueto- 

note.)     It  was  usual  to  engrave  on  monu-  nius  tells  us  that  Augustus,  when  he  was 

mento  the  following  letters,  H.  M.  H.  y.  8.  ill,  went  to  Maecenas'  house  in  the  Esqui- 

which    stand    for    "  Hoc    monumentum  liae  to  recruit  (Octav.  c.  72).    The  *agger* 

heredes  non  sequitur ;"  or  H.  H.  AD  H.  ir.  here  referred  to  was  a  raised  terrace  com- 

TBANS.    The  words  were  sometimes  given  menocd  by  Servius  Tnllius,  and  carried  by 

at  full  length.    Sometimes  sx  t.  (ex  tes-  him  from  the  Porta  CoIIina  to  the  Porta 

tamento)  wcre  inserted  between  h.  and  n.  Esquilina.    It  was  continued  (accordiug 

Lambinus    has    given    four    inscriptions,  to  Cramer,  who  quotes  Dion.  Halic.  iv.  54) 

copied  by  himself,  from  ancient  scpulchres,  by  Tarquiuius  Superbus  as  far  as  the  Porta 

of  which  the  following  he  found  in  Bome  :  Querquetulana,  being  in  all  about  twelve 

— Diis  UANIBUB  SACBUM  MABio  L.  LIB.  stadia,  and  about  fiffcy  feet  in  breadth.     It 

HEBMBTi  ET   DOCITIAB   PASiDi  MABius  thus  skirted  ou  the  cast  the  whole  of  the 

L.  LiB.  VELix  FATBOKis  BUis  BENE  M£-  fiffch  or  Esquilinc  quarter,  and  the  sixth, 

BBNTiBUS    DB   8U0   EECIT   ET    siBi   ET  which  had  its  name  Alta  Semita  from  this 

LiBEBTis  LiBERTABUSQUE  8UIS  FOSTEB-  great  work.     Hero  the  Bomans  walked  in 

ISQUB    EOBUM.      ITA   KB    UNQUAM    DE  cold  weathcrto  gct  the  Bun,  and  had  a  full 

KOMINB  7AMILTAE  yosTBAE  EXEAT.  HOC  vlcw  of  the  pestUeut  pLiin  w^hich  Maecenas 

MONUMENTUM  HEBEDES  NON  BEQUITUB.  convertcd  into  a  paradisc.    Juvenal  calls  it 

IN  FRONTE   LAT.    FED.   XX.  BT  DiG.  II.  *  veutosus  *   (S.  vUi.  43).     Beutley  edits 

IN   AGR.   LONO.    The  others  aro  of  like  '  qua '  in  v.  15,  and  is  followed  by  some 

iraport ;  that  is  to  say,  they  specify  for  editors :  but  it  is  against  all  the  MSS.  aud 

whose  particular  use  the  sepulehre  was  older  editions,  nnd  *  quo,'  in  the  sense  of 

built,  and  provide  against  its  going,  with  '  ex  quo,'  will  do  very  well.     [Bitter  takcs 

the  rest  of  the  man's  property,  to  his  lie-  *  quo '  as  equivalent  to  *  in  quo.'] 

redes.     Horace  writes  as  if  there  were  a  17.  Cum  mihi  non  tantum^  *  Cum '  is 

Btone  (cippns)  set  up  on  some  part  of  the  thus  connected  with  what    goes   before. 

boundary  of  tbis  bnrial-ground,  with  the  Priapus  says  the  locality  is  now  mado 

inscription  nsual  on  private  monuments,  bealthy,  and  the  citizens  may  take  their 

H.  M.  H.  N.  8.,  whichis  obvionsly  only  a  wnlk  wlthout  being  sickened   with    the 

satire.    The  words  could  only  apply  to  a  sight  of  bones  bleaching  upon  the  plain, 

private  place  of  burial.  All  he  really  means  whereas  (while)  his  vexations  still  remain, 

is,  that  a  space  of  g^und  of  the  extent  he  — the  driving  away  of  thieves  and  wild 

mentions  was  marked  oft'  for  the  buriiU  of  animals  which  still  f requented  the  spot,  and 

these  poor  people.     For  othcr  examplcs  of  yct  worse  thc  punishment  and  scaring  away 

Buch  inflcriptions,  see  Fabrctti  Insc.  Antiq.  of  the  witches  who  therc  continued  to  carry 
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Hunc  vexare  locum  curae  sunt  atque  labori^ 

Quantum  carminibus  quae  versant  atque  venenis 

Humanos  animos.     Has  nullo  perdere  possum  20 

Nec  prohibere  modo^  simul  ac  vaga  luna  decorum 

Protulit  os^  quin  ossa  legant  herbasque  nocentes. 

Yidi  egomet  nigra  succinctam  vadere  palla 

Canidiam  pedibus  nudis  passoque  capillo, 

Cum  Sagana  majore  ululantem :  pallor  utrasque  25 

Fecerat  horrendas  adspectu.     Scalpere  terram 

Unguibus  et  pullam  divellere  mordicus  agnam 

on  thfflr  abominable  practioes.    We  need  hide  the  beard  of  a  wolf  and  the  tooth  of  a 

not  infer  with  Dacier  that  the  phice  waa  spotted  anake  in  the  g^and  as  a  counter- 

not  yet  entirely  changed  or  deared  of  the  charm  to  thwart  their  adversaries,  the 

bones  that  disflffared  it,  bat  may  suppose  Manes  which  have  been  evoked  converse 

the  witches  stul  continaed  to  haant  the  with  them  in  a  meUmcholy  sharp  voice; 

scene  of  their    iniquities,    and  that   the  and  just  when  the  flames  which  were  to 

'fures'  and  *ferae,   are  the  depredators  melt  the  devoted  imageof  wax  are  at  their 

that  came  to  rob  the  gardens  which  were  height  the  ludicroos  catastrophe  happens 

the  god's  particolar  care.    I  am  not  aware  that  pats  them  aU  to  flight, — Canidia  with 

of  any  other  instance  of  'saetas'  being  her  jaws  chattering  with  fright»  and  her 

nsed  as  a  trisyllable.    Lacretius  so  ases  fidse  teeth  dropping  out,  Sagana  with  her 

*  suevit :'  **  Qui  ferri  quoqae  vim  penetrare  wig  fly Ing  off,  and  all  her  herbs  and  love- 

suovit."  knots  falling  about,  as  they  make  the  best 

23.  'Tidi  egomet  nigra]  The  god  pro-  of  their  way  to  the  city. 

ceeds  to  relate  a  scene,  in  which  the  cha-  —  nigra  succinctam  vadere  palla']  The 

racters  introduced  are  the  notorioas  Cani-  'paUa'  was  the  apper  garment  wom  by 

dia  of  whom  we  have  seen  enough  in  the  women  oat  of  doors  as  the  men  wore  the 

Epodes,  and  Sagana,  who  is  associated  with  toga.    (S.  i.  2.  29  n.)     Here»  in  conse- 

her  in  Epod.  v.  25.    Their  appearanoe  and  qaence  of  the   expression    '  succinctam/ 

behavioar  are   much  the  same  as  there.  Heindorf  and  other  commentators,   and 

The  principal  person  is  Canidia,  who  wears  Forcellini,  sappose  <  palla '  to  be  pat  loosely 

a  dark  *  palla,'  is  without  shoes,  and  has  for  the  under  garment,  which   was  ga- 

her  hair  dishevelled  (in  Epod.  v.  16  it  is  thered  ap  and  girt  onder  the  breast.    But 

tangled  with  little  snakes).    The  moon  is  there  is  no  necesnty  for  this  sappositiou. 

up  and  she  invokes  her  (Epod.  v.  60),  while  '  Succinctam '  does  not  refer  to  '  paUa '  at 

her  companion  invokes  one  of  the  furies.  all,  but  merely  signifies  '  expeditam/  as  in 

They  are  both  deadly  pale.    They  grub  up  Epod.  v.  26.     It  is  equivalent  to  '  prae- 

the  earth  with  their  nails,  and  pour  into  cinctis '  in  S.  i.  5.  6  n.    It  occurs  again 

the  hole  the  blood  of  a  black  lamb  (black  S.  ii.  6. 107 :  "  velati  succinctos  cursitat 

victims  were    sacrificed  to  the   infemal  hospes." 

deities),  which  they  tear  to  pieces  with  25.  Ctm  Sagana  mqjore']   The  Scho- 

their  toeth,  by  which  process  tbey  hope  to  liasts  saythat  Sagana  was  the  freedwoinan 

evoke  spirits  of  the  dead  to  answer  their  of  one  JPomponias,  and  that  she  had  a 

inquiries  about  their  lovers.    Canidia  has  vounger  sister,  whenoe  she  is  called  '  ma- 

two  images,  one  of  wool  and  the  other  of  jor.'    It  probably  signifies  that  she  was 

wax,  the  first    representing   hcrself,  the  older  than  Canidia,  as  Doering  says. 

other  her  faithless  lover,  on  whom  she  is  27.  puUam]  Aeneaa  ofiers  a  black  lamb 

going  to  wreak  her  vengeance.    We  may  to  Nox  and  Terra  (Aen.  vi.  249)  :  "  Ipse 

suppose  it  therefore  to  represent  the  un-  atri  velleris  agnam  Aeneas  matri  Eumeni- 

happy  Yanis    of  Epod.  v.    Snakes    and  dum  magnaeque  sorori  Ense  ferit."    Ti- 

Hecate's  hounds  suiTOuud  them,  and  at  buUus  uses  the  same  word  as  Horace  (i.  2. 

the  height  of  their  incantations  the  moon  61) : 
blusbes  with  shame,  and  hides  her  faoe 

behind  the  tombs  (great  barrows  perhaps,  "  Et  me  lustravit  taedis,  et  nocte  serena 

formed  by  the  burial  of  a  namber  of  corpses  Concidit  ad  magioos  hoetia  pulla  deos." 
in  one  pit).   During  the  rites,  in  which  Uiey 
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Coepenint ;  cruor  in  fossam  confusufi  ut  inde 

Manes  elicerent,  animas  responsa  daturas. 

Lanea  et  effigies  erat^  altera  cerea :  major  30 

Lanea^  quae  poenis  compesceret  inferiorem ; 

Cerea  suj>pliciter  stabat  servilibus  ut  quae 

Jam  peritura  modis.     Hecaten  vocat  altera^  saevam 

Altera  Tisiphonen ;  serpentes  atque  videres 

Infemas  errare  canes^  Lunamque  rubentem  35 

Ne  foret  his  testis  post  magna  latere  sepulcra. 

Mentior  at  si  quid^  merdis  caput  inquiner  albis 

Corvorum^  atque  in  me  veniat  mictum  atque  cacatum 

Julius  et  fragilis  Pediatia  furque  Voranus. 

28.  con/^uug]     'Poured    and    stirred.'    (ii.  35)  knows  Hecate  is  coming  by  the 
Compore  TibuU.  (i.  2.  45) :  howling  of  the  dogs  : 

"  Haec  cantu  finditque  solum,  Manesque    ecVrvA.i,    raX    Kvyts    iifi/iitf    &v&    vr^Kiy 
sepulcris  &p6oyrai' 

Elicit,  et  tepido  devocat  ossa  rogo."        'A  $fhs  iy  rpt^Boiat, 

[*  Inde'  '  by  these  means/  the  correlatiTe  86.  sepulcra]  See  note  on  v.  17.  [Rittcr 

of '  unde/  '  by  which  means.' — Doederlein,  savs :   '  cogita  monumenta  virorum  illus- 

foUowed  by  Kriiger,  takes  '  Manes  animas '  tnum  a  cetero  campo  Esqnilino  discreta.' 

as  adjective  and    substantive,  like  '  Dii  Heindorf  suggests  the  same  meaning.  We 

Manes '  (Epod.  v.  94).]  must  suppose  then  that  after  part  of  the 

30.  Lanea  et  efflgies  erat,  aUera  eerea"]  gronnd  was  cleared  of  the  bones>  there 

The  meaning  of  the  woollen  image  which  was  still  a  large  cemetery  that  was  lefb 

was  to  punish  the  waxen  one  is  not  very  untouched,  on  which  there  were  funeral 

clear.    The  wax  was  to  melt,  and  as  it  monuments.     It  is  instructive  to  observe 

melted  so  was  the  lover  to  oonsume  in  the  the  various  ways  in  which  people  look  at 

fires  of   love,   according    to  the  witch'8  the  same  things;  and  it  is  anecessary  dis- 

charm  in  Theocritns  (iL  28).    See  Epod.  dpline  for  those  who  wish  to  leam.    For 

zvii.  76.  tlus  reason,  as  there  is  room,  I  translate 

82.    tervilihus  —  modit]    There    was  a  note  by  Doederlein  :  "  It  is  impossible 

scarcely  any  imaginable  form  of  cruelty  to  that  there  could  have  been  great  funeral 

which  shives  were  not  liable  tbrough  the  monuments,  behind  which  the  moon  could 

caprice  of  their  owners,  and  this  of  roast-  hide  herself,  for  a  burial  ground  for  the 

ing  or  half  roasting  alive  may  have  hap-  poor,  as  it  is  repvesented  in  v.  10,  has  no 

■  pened  to  more  than  one  poor  wretch  of  such  monuments ;  and  if  it  had  cont4tined 

this  dass.    Tacitus  (Hist.  ii.  72)  says  of  a  such,  they  would  have  been  removed  when 

runaway  slavc :  "  Sumptum  de  eo  suppli-  the  place  was  changed  into  a  park.    That 

cium  in  servilem  modum ;"  and  again  of  this  change  was  not  yet  completed,  as  Dil- 

a  freedman  of  Vitellius   (Hist.  iv.  11) :  lenburger  conjectures,  is  a  desperate  sug- 

"  Aaiaticus  malam  potentiam  servili  sup-  gestion,  which  is  hardly  satisfactory.     If 

plicio  expiavit."    The    old    reading  was  the  moon  must  hide  herself  to  avoid  seeiug 

'  utque.'     '  Ut   quae,'    which    Lambinus  the  scandal,  why  does  not  the  poet  rather 

strongly  denounces,  Bentley  very  properly,  make  her  hide  behind  clouds,  which  is 

and  on  good  authority,  received  into  lus  certainly  more  natnral  ?    In  fuct  he  does 

text.  this :  we  have  only  to  understand  *  quasi,' 

84.   serpenies — ittfemas  errare  eanesl  as  is  often  the  case ;  for  instance,  S.  i.  1. 

Snakes  in  her  hair,  round  her  waist,  and  116;  7.  29;  ii.  8.  8,  274;  and  5.  47.    The 

in  her  hand  for  a  whip,  are  iusignia  al-  masses  of  douds,  in  which  she  hides  her- 

ways  found  in  the  representations  of  Tisi-  self  in  the  heaven,  are  compared  to  great 

phone.    The   infemal  hounds   are  those  funeral    monuments,    behind  which    she 

that  Virgil  mentions  as  howling  at  the  would  conceal  herself  for  the  same  pur- 

approHch  of  Hecate  (Aen.  vi.  257) :  "  Vi-  pose,  if  she  moved  about  on  the  earth.''] 

saeque  canes  nlnlare  per  umbram  Adven-  89.  Julius  et  fragUis  Pediatia]    Tlie 

tante  Dea."    So  the  witch  in  Theocritus  connezion  between  these  persons,  Julius 
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Singula  quid  memorem  ?  quo  pacto  altema  loquentes         40 

Umbrae  cum  Sagana  resonarent  triste  et  aeutum^ 

Utque  lupi  barbam  variae  cum  dente  colubrae 

Abdiderint  fiirtim  terris,  et  imagine  cerea 

Largior  arserit  ignis,  et  ut  non  testis  inultus 

Horruerim  voces  Puriarum  et  facta  duarum :  45 

Nam  displosa  sonat  quantum  vesica  pepedi 

Diffissa  nate  ficus  :  at  illae  currere  in  urbem. 

Canidiae  dentes^  altum  Saganae  caliendrum 

Excidere  atque  herbas  atque  incantata  lacei*tis 

Vincula  cum  magno  risuque  jocoque  videres.  .  50 

and  Pediatius,  is  stat^d  to  liaTe  been  of  a  sonatnrnm  "  (S.  i.  4.  44) ;  but  Bentlcy  can 

kind  not  mentionable.    Julius  may  have  produce  no  better  authority  than  Manilius 

been  a  freedman  of  the  dictator  C.  Julius  and  Prudentius  for  *  reeonavi.' 

Caesar,  and  the  other  person  is  said  by  43.  cerea]  The  two  U&t  syllables  co- 

Comm.  Cruq.  and  Porphyrion  to  have  been  alesce.    S.  i.  7.  80  n. 

a  Roman  eques.    The  ferainine  termina-  4-6.  Ikiriarum']    Horace  calls  the  two 

tion  is  affixed  to  his  name  to  indicate  that  witches  Furies^  by  a  way  of  speaking  com- 

he  was  addicted  to  the  vilest  practices,  as  mon  to  all  times  since  the  decline  of  the 

Aristophanes  (Nub.  678,  680)  calls  Sos-  reverential  feelmgf  which  made  the  Qreeks 

tratus    and   Cleonymus    <  Sostrata '    and  shrink  from  mentioning  the  name  of  these 

•Cleonyma.'     Of  'Voranus,'  Porphyrion  ctfiyai  Beal,    Before  Euripides  no  writer 

and  Comm.  Cruq.  give  ns  the  foUowing  would  have  made  so  free  with  the  name 

piece  of  gossip :  "  Aiunt  Vorauum  Q.  Lu-  of  the  Erinyes.     He  applies  it  to  Helen 

tatii  Catuli  libertum  fuisse  adeo  ftiracem  (Orest.     1890,     irtpydfMtf     'ArroWaeyicotr 

ut  nummos  subreptos  a  nummulario  in  'l^piy^v),  and  to  Medea  (Med.  1260),  #|cV 

calceos  demiserit ;  a  quo  cum  deprehensus  oXKtty  rdKatyay  ^iWav  r'  'Epiphy  6ir*  &Xa<r- 

esset,  quidam  subridens  Belle,  inquit,  si  te  r6pwy, 

non  iKxa^fct^fi :  hoc  est  verberibus  tan-  [47.  eurrere  in  urhem']  The  gardens  of 

quam  aes  recndat,  alludeus  ad  calceos."  Maecenas,  we  must  suppose,  were  not  in 

It  so  happens  that  we  meet  with  this  man  the  dty.    Comp.  S.  ii.  6.  82.] 

again  in  another  Scholium  on  Juvenal  viii.  48.  ealiendrum]  This  is  variously  stated 

186,  where  mention  is  made  of  a  farce  by  to  be  a  wig,  or  a  cap,  or  some  omament  for 

one  Catullus  (an  adaptation  of  the  Phasma  the  head.    The  etymology  is  uncertain.    I 

of  Menander  mentioned  by  Terence,  £u-  have  supposed  the  most  ridiculous  of  the 

nuch,  Prol.  9),  spoken  of  as  a  clever  writer  above  articles  to  be  meant.    [Ritter  says : 

of  plays  bv  Martial  (v.  80. 8),  and  by  Aulus  '  Epitheton  altum  non  committit  ut  suppo- 

Gellius  (xix.  9;  [bnt  in  Qellius  the  name  sitos  capillos  accipiamus;  immo  fuit  vela- 

should  be  Catulus,  cd.  Gronov.]  mcntum  galero  simile,  quod  de  capite  ceci- 

41.  resonarent  triste  et  acutum]    This  disse  additum  altum  significat.'    Tlie  '  sup- 

corresponds  with  VirgiUs  description  (Aen.  |)Ositi  capilli '  may  be  such  monstrousknots 

vi.  492),  "  pars  tollere  vocem  Exiguam."  of  false  hair  as  women  wear  now  (1868). 

Bentley,  seeing  no  difference  between  the  The  teeth  must  be  supposed  to  be  arti- 

continuous  action  in 'resonarent' and  the  ficial.    Kirchner,  quoted  by   Doederlein« 

completc  action  contained  in  the  verbs  that  refers  to  Cicero  De  Lcgibus,  ii.  24^  '  cui 

follow,  invents,  against  all  the  MSS.  and  auro  dentes  vincti  essen^'  as  evidence  that 

theusageofthelanguage, 'resonarint,'and  the  Roman  dentists  used  gold  to  secure 

affirms  positively,   *  sua  fide  et  periculo,'  artificial  teeth.l 

that  this  is  the  word  Horace  wrote.    Inde-  50.  Fincula]   Tbese  may  mean  love- 

pendently  of  the  imperfect  being  required  knots  or  long  grass  woven  into  chains  for 

in  this  place,  who  ever  heard  of  such  a  rcfracton'  and  faithless  lovers.    [Comp. 

perfect  as  *  resonavcrim  ?*   The  participles  Virg.  Ecl.  viii.  74.] 
are  so  formed,  no  doubt,  as  *'os  magna 
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SATIRE  IX. 

This  Satire,  which  ib  jostly  popnlar  for  hxiinoiir  and  great  dramatic  power,  has  an 
historical  valae  as  showing,  nndesignedly  bnt  more  dearly  than  almost  any  de- 
Bcription  conld  do,  the  character  of  Horace.  It  pnts  the  man  before  us  as  in  a 
pictnre. 

He  represents  himself  as  sauntering  alone  and  early  on  the  Sacra  Via,  when  a  person 
he  knew  no  more  than  by  name,  a  forward  coxcomb,  oomes  np  familiarly  and  fklls  into 
conversation  with  him,  to  his  great  annoyance,  for  he  wanted  to  be  alone  and  knew  the 
ellow^s  character.  Horace  does  his  best  to  shake  him  off,  bnt  he  is  too  amiable  to  cope 
with  the  effrontery  of  his  companion,  whose  object  is  to  get  throngh  Horace  an  intro' 
daction  to  Moecenas,  with  whom  the  poet  mnst  therefore  have  been  known  to  be  on 
terms  of  intimacy  at  the  time  this  Satire  was  written.  The  man's  vnlgarity  and  want 
of  tact  are  conspicnons  thronghout  the  scene;  while  Horace  ezhibits  in  every  part  good 
breeding  and  an  amiable  temper ;  and  thongh  he  is  tried  to  the  ntmost  by  reflections  on 
his  patron  and  his  friends,  he  is  incapable  of  saying  a  rude  word,  is  taken  off  his  guard 
continually,  and  is  amusingly  conscious  of  his  inferiority  to  the  man  of  insolence  on  his 
own  ground.  The  effect  of  this  picture  is  heightened  by  the  introduction  towards  the 
end  of  the  scene  of  Fuscus  Aristius,  an  old  friend  of  the  poet,  and  a  man  of  the  world, 
who,  like  Horace,  understood  character,  but  had  that  sort  of  moral  courage  and  promp- 
titude  which  his  friend  wanted.  The  readiness  with  which  he  takes  up  the  joke  and 
enters  into  Horace's  absurd  position,  and  the  despiur  to  which  his  desertion  reduces  the 
poet,  are  highly  ludicrous. 

If  proof  were  wanting  that  the  cbaraoters  of  men  and  the  ways  of  the  world  are  little 
affected  by  the  lapse  of  centuries^  this  Satire  wonld  afford  it.  I  look  upon  it  as  the 
most  genial  and  characteristic  of  all  Horace's  productions.  If  we  wanted  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  man,  I  do  not  think  we  could  go  to  any  otbor  part  of  his  works  with 
more  likelihood  of  gctting  a  correct  one ;  and  his  powers  as  a  moral  satirist  are,  I  con- 
ceive,  feeble  compared  with  his  perception  of,  and  ability  to  describe,  a  scene  of  dramatic 
humonr  like  this.  If  he  had  lefl  us  only  this  amusing  poem  to  judge  by,  his  gcnius 
would  have  ranked  high,  and  the  goodness  of  his  nature  would  have  been  acknowledged 
by  all.  Like  our  amiable  poet  Cowper^  Horace  appears  as  a  satirist  of  human  life  and 
of  the  vices  of  society ;  bnt  both  are  too  gentle  for  that  rough  work,  and  shine  most  in 
scenes  of  quaint  humour  and  inoffensive  fun.  As  respects  Horace  at  least,  let  any  one 
read  this  Satire  and  jndge  for  himself. 

Ibam  forte  yia  Sacra^  sicut  meus  est  mos^ 
Nescio  quid  meditans  nugarum^  totus  in  iUis : 

1.  Ihcm  forte  via  Sacra]  Horace  does  whoinserts  *ut'  after  'ibam.'    AII  Lam- 

not  mean  that  it  was  his  custom  to  stroU  binus'  MSS.  had  <et'  before  'totus.'    AIl 

on  the  Sacra  Via,  especially  at  that  honr  Cmquins'    but    one   were   withoat   '  et.' 

in  the  morning,  about  eigbt   o'cIock  (v.  Those  two  editors  inscrt  the  conjunction, 

85);  but  that  when  he  walked  his  mind  and  some  later  editors  do  the  same,  in- 

generally  diverted  itself  with  trifles,  being  cluding    Dacicr   and   Gcsner.     Tumebus 

of  an  easy  turn,  and  having  few  anxieties  says  "  '  et '  lcgi  in  antiquis  exemplaribns." 

to  trouble  it.    On  the  Sacra  Via,  see  Epod.  Fea  quotes  Bome  in  the  Vatican,  bnt  he 

iv.  7  n. ;  vii.  8  n.    The  reader  whose  ear  rightly  condemns  the  word  as  superfluous 

is  accnstomed  to  the  expressive  abraptness  aud  inelogant.    Tho  old  editions  have  no 

of  this  opening  will  dissent  from  Bentley,  cox\junction. 
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Aocnrrit  quidam  notus  mihi  nomine  tantum^ 

Arreptaque  manu^  ^^  Quid  agis^  dulcissime  rerum  ?^ 

'^  Suaviter  ut  nunc  est/'  inquam^  ^^  et  cupio  omnia  quae  vis/ 

Cum  assectaretur :  ^'  Num  quid  vis  ?''  occupo.     At  ille, 

'^  Noris  nos/'  inquit ;  '^  docti  sumus/'     Hic  ego,  "  Pluris 

Hoc,''  inquam^  '^  mihi  eris/'     Misere  discedere  quaerens 

Ire  modo  ocius^  interdum  consistere^  in  aurem 

Dicere  nescio  quid  puero^  cum  sudor  ad  imos  lo 

Manaret  talos.     O  te,  Bolane,  cerebri 

Felicem  I  aiebam  tacitus^  cum  quidlibet  ille 

Grarriret,  vicos,  urbem  laudaret.     Ut  illi 

Nil  respondebam^  '^  Misere  cupis/'  inquit,  '^  abire ; 

Jamdudum  video;  sed  nil  agis ;  usque  tenebo;  15 

8.  Accurrit']  Some  of  the  old  editions  reason,  'docti  snmns/] 

have  *  occnrrit/  wbich  is  mnch  less  forcible.  10.   Dicere  nescio  quid  puero]  Wben 

[4.   dulci»9ime    rerum]    '  Pulcberrime  tbe  Bomans  walked  abroad  even  for  a  stroU 

remm/  Ovid,  Her.  iv.  125,  and  Met.  viii.  on  tbe  most  ordinary  occasions,  they  had 

49.    The  sense  is  uot '  Quid  rernm.']  one  or  more  slaves  with  them.    Tliey  were 

5.  Suaviter  ut  nuno  est]  'Pretty  well  a  particulardassintbe 'familia/andcalled 
as  times  go ;'  by  whicb,  as  Orelli  says,  be  from  their  occupation  '  pediseqni.' 
means  notbing  at  all^  not  caring  what  he  11.  O  te,  Bolane,  cerebri  Jelicem]  Tbe 
answers,  but  aunoyed  at  the  forwardness  meaning  of  '  cerebri '  is  scen  in  tbe  adjec- 
of  bis  assaibmt.  '  Cupio  omnia  qnae  vis '  tive  *  cerebrosus '  (S.  i.  5.  21),  and  gnided 
is  a  common  formula  of  politeness.  by  the  words  of  Horace»  no  doubt,  Comm. 

6.  Cum  assectaretur]  There  is  a  panse,  (>uq.  tells  us  that  Bolnnns  was  i^^x^^^'» 
and  they  waUc  side  by  side  a  little  way  one  wbo  '  nuUius  ineptias  ferebat-,'  pnt  up 
perbaps,  in  silence.  Horace  sees  the  man  with  no  man^s  nonsense, — a  temper  wbich, 
means  to  beg^,  and  anticipates  him  ('  oc-  nnder  sucb  drctunstances,  tbe  amiable 
cnpat,'  £pp.  i.  7.  66)  with  a  civil  qnestion  Horace  migbt  very  well  envy.  But  he  waa 
tantamonnt  to  wishing  bim  good  moming,  too  well-bred  to  say  what  he  felt  alond. 
by  which  however  tbe  other  is  not  discon-  Bolanns  was  a  cognomen  of  one  at  least  of 
certed.  "Surelyyouknbwme:  I'ma  man  tbe  families  at  Bome.  Vettins  Bolanus 
of  letters ;"  at  wuich  Horace,  who  is  too  was  appointed  govemor  of  Britain  in  tbe 
good-natured  to  be  a  matcb  for  sucb  a  last  year  of  Nero's  reign  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  3). 
fellow,  b  tbrown  off  his  g^ard  and  retums  It  was  derived  from  Bola,  a  town  of  the 
him  a  polite  answer.    The  man  has  gained  Aequi. 

bis  advantage  and  goes  on  cbattering  abont  14.  Misere  cupis,  inquit,  ahire]   Here 

notbing;  wbile  Horace  feels  bis  weakness  the  man,  fceling  bis  power,  puts  on  all  tbe 

and  is  driven  to  common-place  expedients  familiority  of  an  intimate  mend,  and  in- 

for  ciTccting  bis  escape,  at  whicb  his  com-  sists  npon  offering  bis  services  and  attend- 

panion  no   doubt  laughs   in   bis  sleeve.  ance,  and  tbis  is  better  expressed  by '  per- 

*Numquid  visquin  abeamP'  *is  tbere  any  sequar'  than  'prosequar,*  whicb  bowever 

thing  else  I  can  do  for  you  before  I  go  ? '  bas  very  good  MS.  authority,  and  Bentley 

Prof.  Eey  (L.  G.  1183)  quotes  this  phrase  adopts  it.    The  majority  of  MSS.  appear 

from  Terence  (Ad.  ii.  2. 89),  and  adds  in  a  by  Fea's  acoount  to  have  'persequar,'  wbich 

note,  "  Tbis  or  a  sborter  form,  '  nnmquid  means  '  I  wiU  foUow  you  to  the  end.'    In 

▼is?' was  acivUmodeof  sayinggood-bye."  regard  to  tbe  arrangement,  the  editions 

['Noris  nos,'  says  Heindorf,  mnst  be  con-  vary  between  'persequar  hinc:  quo  nnnc 

nected  with  'Num  quid  visp'  as  Acron  iter  esttibip'  'perseqnar:  hinc  quo  nnnc 

explains  it :  '  You  must  become  acquainted  iter  est  tibi  ? '  and  '  persequar  Mnc  quo 

wlth  me.'    But  I  prefer  OreUi's  interpre-  nnnc  iter  est  tibi,'  without  a  question. 

tation,  which  is  tbe  same  as  that  given  It  appears  to  me  that  the  man  asks  a 

above: 'Vix  aUterfieri  potestqnam  uttibi  question,  and  tbat  Horace'8  reply  is  an 

jam  aUquatenus  notus  sim.'    He  adds  as  a  evasion. 
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Persequar :  hinc  quo  nunc  iter  est  tibi  ?"     "  Nil  opus  est  te 

Circumagi;  quendam  volo  visere  non  tibi  notum ; 

Trans  Tiberim  longe  cubat  is  prope  Caesaris  hortos/' 

"  Nil  habeo  quod  agam  et  non  sum  piger ;  usque  sequar  te/' 

Demitto  auriculas  ut  iniquae  mentis  asellus^  20 

Cum  gravius  dorso  subiit  onus.     Incipit  ille : 

"  Si  bene  me  novi  non  Viscum  pluris  amicum^ 

Non  Varium  facies ;  nam  quis  me  scribere  plures 

18.  Trans  Tiherim—cubat  is]  *  Cubat '  Vigcus  Thurinus,  et  infra  Si  memini  Va- 

is  ffenerally  taken  to  mean  that  his  friend  rius."    On  the  present  passage  Acron  and 

is  lying  sick,  and  I  am  indined  to  think  it  Comm.  Cruq.  say  that  Viscus  was  *'diser- 

can  have  no  other  meaning  here.     In  other  tus  Ulius  temporis  homo/'  and  some  said 

places  where  it  occurs  it  might  be  supposed  he  was  a  poet,  and  a  firiend  of  Horace. 

to  derive  this  signification  from  the  con-  Forphyrion  has  here  the  name  '  Fuscum ' 

text.    See  Sat.  ii.  3.  289 : —  (or,  as  it  appears  in  Ascensius'  tezt  twice 

"Mater-ait    pueri  menses   jam  quinque  ^^er, ;  TWum '),  and  says  he  wm  a  dis- 

cubantis                            .»        ^i      i  tmguished  writer  of  tragedies.     Here  he 

Frigida  si  puerum  quartana  rdiquerit ;"  "  associated  with  Variu^  and  in  the  latter 

^           '^            ^                   ^  of  the  above  passages  a  Viscus  also  appears 

and  £pp.  (ii.  2.  68)  : —  in  Varius'  company.     In  the  former  there 

« cubat  hic  in  coUe  Quirini  ^^  ^^^  ^'^  ^^^  *  Fuscus,  and  Varius 

Hic  extremo  in  Aventino,  visendus  uter-  J^fcal>ove.    Allthis  createssomedoubt  as 

qhq/»  to  the  reading  here.    Anstms  Fuscus  was 

one  of  Horace'8  most  intimate  fnends  (C, 

Flautns  (Cas.  Prol.  87) : —  i.  22,  Introduction),  and  we  meet  with  him 

« servus  qui  in  morbo  cubat :  ^^^^  (^-  ^^)  '^^  *  ^^  humorous  charac 

Immo  hercle  vero  in  lecto  ne  quid  men-  *5'"-    ^^,i?  Perhaps  better  to  suppose  one 

\^.»  of  the  Visci  to  be  meant    here,  for  he 

plainly  held  them  both  among  his  best 

and  other  places  usually  quoted  for  this  friends  (S.  i.  10.  83).    As  to  Varius,  see 

meaning.    Bnt  I  see  no  other  sense  to  give  S.  v.  40  n. 

the  word  here  that  is  supported  by  usage  23.  quis  me  scrihere  pluree  aut  ciHus'] 

{"ffelivet  above  a  mile  of  ground  Beyond  The  ignorant  fellow  here  fastens  upon  the 

the  Tiber,"  which  is  Francis^s  translation,  vei^y  faculty  that  Horace  held  in  the  great- 

is  an  unezampled  meaning  to  give  tho  est  contempt.    Ou  Hermogenes,  see  S.  i. 

word,  but  many  have  adopted  it) ;   and  8. 129  n.     The  opportunity  for  interrupt- 

moreover  it  is  likely  Horace  would  invent  ing  the  prater  which  Horace  seized  upon 

this  excuse  by  way  of  shaking  off  his  com-  is  not  very  apparent.    Orelli  and  others 

panion.    In  Cic.  Verr.  (ii.  3.  23,  where,  say  becausc  he  was  determined  not  to  listen 

see  Mr.  Long^s  note),  '  cubaret '  means  no  to  the  praises  of  Hermogenes,  whom  he 

more  than  that  the  man  was  in  bed.     C.  detested.    Horace  gets  in  a  word,   and, 

Julius  Caesar  had  some  pleasure-grounds,  trying  to  resign  himself  to  his  fate,  and  to 

which    he    bequeathed    to    the   Koman  turn  the  couversation  to  topics  too  un- 

people,  on  the  right  bftnk  of  the  Tiber.  meaning  to  give  a  handle  to  the  man'8 

This  would  be  a  loug  way  from  the  Sacra  vanity,  he  asks  him  if  his  father  and  mo- 

Via.  ther  are  alive :  'quis  te  salvo  est  opus '  is 

[21.  clarso  suhiit  onus]  The  last  syllable  only  a  formula  of  civility.    The  man,  who 

of  '  Bubiit '  is  generally  said  to  be  length-  has  no  feeling  for  any  one  but  himself,  an* 

ened  by  the  caesura  :  but  the  word  may  swers  with  indifference  that  he  has  buried 

have  been  pronounced  *  subyit.*    The  sense  them  all,  which  gives  occasion  for  Horace 

is  when  'the  ass  is  come  under  a  load  too  to  exdaim  intemally,  ho  wishes  he  was 

heavy  fpr  his  back.']  dead  too.    What  follows  (*  Felices,'  &c.) 

22.  non  Vtscum  plurie  amicum']  In  the  I  suppose  we  must  understand  as  a  quaint 

next  Satire  we  have  (v.  83^  "Fuscus  et  notionpassingthrough  Horace^sownmind, 

haec  utinam  Viscorum  lauaet  uterque ;"  — one  of  those  pleasantries  that  sometimes 

and  at  the  supper  of  Nasidienus  (S.  ii.  8.  rise  upto  mock  men  in  despair.    Certainly 

20)  wc  have  "  Summus  ego  et  prope  me  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  he  is  speaking 
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Ant  citius  possit  versns  ?  qnis  membra  movere 

Mollius  ?    Invideat  qaod  et  Hermogenes  ego  canto/'  25 

Interpellandi  locus  hic  erat :  ^'  Est  tibi  mater, 

Cognati^  quis  te  salvo  est  opus?  ^' — ^'  Haud  mihi  quisquam. 

Omnes  composui/' — Felices !  nunc  ego  resto. 

Confice ;  namque  instat  fatum  mihi  triste  Sabella 

Quod  puero  cecinit  divina  mota  anus  uma :  30 

Hunc  neque  dira  venena  nec  hosticus  auferet  ensis 

Nec  laterum  dolor  aut  tussis  nec  tarda  podagra ; 

Grarrulus  hunc  quando  consumet  cunqile ;  loquaces 

Si  sapiat  vitet  simul  atque  adoleverit  aetas. 

Yentum  erat  ad  Vestae,  quarta  jam  parte  diei  33 

Praeterita^  et  casu  tunc  respondere  vadato 

to  his  penecntor,  for  his  behavioTU*  and  Vestawas  dose  to  the  'pnteal  Lihonis' 

the  abeienee  of  any  reply  show  that  he  (S.  iL  6. 85  n.),  where  the  practor  held  his 

is  not.  court.    Bnt  that  appears  to  hare  been  in 

[25.  Invideat  quod — cofUo]  'And  my  the  Forum,   and  this  temple  was    not. 

singing  might  make  Hermogenes  envy:'  Nardini  plaoes  in  its  immediate  neigh- 

'  quod  canto '  is  like  Sallusfs  '  quae  homi-  bourhood  the  Basilica  Julia,  where  the 

nes  arant,'  Cat.  2:]  see  C.  iii.  16.  26  n.  centumviri  held  their  courts,  in  which  also 

29.  Conflce ;  namque  irutaf]  'Confice»'  the  praetor  presided.    Martial  thus  allades 

dcspatch  me,  finish  me.     It  is  a  technical  to  tfaem  (vi.  38)  : — 

word  for  the  fc™«action  and  completion  «  j^„  ^^^^  ccntumque  viri  dcnsumque 

of  busmesB.    As  to  the  Sabme  witches,  see  coronae 

Epod.  xvii.  28  i  and  on  '  urna,'  8ee  C.  ii  8.  Vulgu»  et  inftnti  Juli»  tecta  pUcent." 

25  n.    As  Fate,  so  the  witch  shakes  her  °                                        '^                                i 

nm,  and  the  lot  or  name  of  thb  or  that  If  this  be  so,  we  may  suppose  that  it  was                    i 

Eprson  falls  ont,  on  which  she  pronounces  here  the  nian  had  to  make  his  appearance,                    I 

er  prophecies.    The  Scholiasts  Acron  and  or  forfeit  his  *  vadimonium.'    It  was  now                    < 

Comm.  Cruq.  take  '  mota '  as  the  nomina'  past  the  hour  when  the  business  of  the 

tive  case,  in  the  sense  of  '  commota,'  agi-  courts  commenced,  as  Martial  says  (iv.  8. 

tated.    I   believe  all  the  three  words —  2),  "  Exercet  raucos  tertia  causidioos." 

'  divina,'  <  mota/  and  *  uma ' — to  be  in  the  86.  ca*u  tunc  respondere  vadato']  This 

ablative,  tbough  Bentley  says  that  this  passage  has  been  fully  explained  by  Mr. 

reading  is  "  ita  scabmm  atqne  horridum  Long  in  his  note  on  Cic  Verr.  ii.  d.  15 : — 

utneproletario  quidemvati,  nedum  Hora-  '' The  expresdon  'vadari  aliquem'  means 

tio  dignum  sit."     Ue  himself  agrees  witfa  to  require  *  vades,'  '  sureties,'  of  a  party. 

Cruquius,   and  transposing  'divina'  and  The  corresponding  term  is  'vadimonium 

'  mota,'  makes   the    former   agree    with  promittere,'  which  Ib  said  of  him  who  gives 

'anus.'    'Quandocunque'  has  sometimes,  'vades.'    Bentley^scorrection  of  *vadatus' 

but  rarely,  the  sense  of  'aliquando,'  'some-  for  '  vadato '  is  against  all  the  MSS.  and 

time  or  other.'    Bentley  quotes  two  in-  thegeneral  usage  of  the  word,  though  'va- 

stanoes  from  Ovid.     ['  Divina,'  '  the  pro-  datus '  is  sometimcs  used  passively,  as  he 

phetic    um.'     Ritter    oompares    *divina  shows."    The  same  may  be  said  of  the 

avis,'  C.  iii.  27. 10.]  participles  of  other  deponent  verbs  (C.  i.  1. 

85.    VetUwn   erat   ad   Veetae']   Three  24  n.)  of  which  the  passive  senae^owever 

honrs    were    now    passed    since    sunrise  must  be  clearly  made  out  before  it  can  be 

(*quarta  jam  parte  ),  and  having  walked  admitted.    The  'vadatus'  therefore  was 

through  the  Forum  they  were  approach-  the  plaintiff  in  an  action,  in  which  the  hero 

ing  the  Tiber,  not  far  from  which,  and  to  of  this  satire  was  defendaut.     He  had  en- 

the  west  of  Mons  Falatinus,   stood  the  tered  into  an  engag^ment  ('  vadimonium ')  ' 

temple  of  Vesta,  with  the  Atrium  Numae  *  to  appear  on  a  certain  day  to  answer  to  the 

and  Lucus  Vestae  attached  (C.  i.  2. 16  n.).  action,  and  if  he  failed  he  would  lose  his 

It  is  g^nerally  stated  that  the  temple  of  cause,  and  forfeit  the  amount  of  hb  '  vadi- 
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Debebat^  quod  ni  fecisset  perdere  litem. 

^'  Si  me  amas/'  inquit^  ^'  paulum  hic  ades/'     ^'  Inteream  si 

Aut  valeo  stare  aut  novi  civilia  jura ; 

Et  propero  quo  scis/'     "  Dubius  sum  quid  faciam/'  inquit^        40 

"  Tene  relinquam  an  rem/^     "  Me  sodes/'    "  Non  faciam  "  ille ; 

Et  praecedere  coepit.     Ego  ut  contendere  durum  est 

Cum  victore  sequor.     "  Maecenas  quomodo  tecum  ?  " 

Hinc  repetit ;  "  paucorum  hominum  et  mentis  bene  sanae ; 

moninm/  which  was  sometimes  equal  to  good  character  does  not  appear.  The  Scho- 

the  Bum  in  dispate,  sometimeB  only  oue-  liasts,  and  all  editions  before  Bentley  have 

half.    [Qaius,  iv.  185, 186.]     Orelli  inter-  that  word,  which,  as  Orelli  says,  may  have 

prets  *litem'  of  the  'summa  vademonii.'  dropped  out  of  the  text  from  having  been 

But  it  was  rather  the  amount  claimed  by  united  with  *dumm,' thus  'durumst/  The 

the  plaintiff,  as  in  certain  actions  it  was  example    Bentlcy    quotes    from   Terence 

the  amount  of  damages  assessed  under  a  (Phorm.  ii.  1.  8),  "  Etiam  idne  lex  co^t  ? 

*  litis  aestimatio.'  Illud  durum.    Ego  expediam  :  sine,     is 

38.  8i  me  amcu — hic  adet]  '"  Adesse'  nothing  to  the  purpose.    This  is  a  narra- 

is  a  word  of  technical  use,  to  accompany  a  tive,  and  a  very  different  case,  as  any  one 

person  to  court,  there  to  give  him  your  aid  will  see.    Horace'8  dismay  at  the  loss  of 

and  advice  "  (Long  on  Cicero  in  Yerr.  ii.  this  promising  opportunity  may  be  ima- 

2.  29.  See  also  ii.  4. 86).  <  Uic '  shows  they  gpned.   Ue  gives  up  the  battle  and  resigns 

were  within  sight  of  the  court  to  which  himself  to  his  fiite,  whUe  the  man  pursues 

the  speaker  points.      Uis  impudence  is  his  advantage,  and  brings  in  that  which  is 

very  amusing.*  ['  Si  me  amas :'  Kitt^r  com-  the  chief  purpose  of  his  intrusion.     *  Uinc 

pares  Virgil,  Ed.  viii.  108,  '  credimus,  an  repetit:'  <  he  resumes  the  conversation  with 

qui  amant.']  this.'  Ue  asks  abruptly,  "  How  do  you  and 

89.  Aut  valeo  Hare']  Orelli  and  othen  Maecenas  get  on  toigether  ?  a  shrewd  man, 

take  this  as  equivalent  to  '  adesse.'  Comm.  and  doesn^t  make  himself  common.    No 

Oruq.,  whom  Tumebus  follows  (1.  xv.  c.  man  ever  made  a  better  use  of  his  oppor- 

18),  says  Uorace  intends  to  say  he  has  not  tunities.    Could  you  not  introduce  me  to 

strength  to  staud  about  the  court  while  this  him  ?  I  should  be  very  happy  to  play  into 

trial  18  going  on,  which  is  the  meaning ;  your  hauds,  and  if  I  am  not  very  rauch 

and  he  knows  nothing  of  the  law;  and  mistaken,    we  should    soon  push    aside 

besides,  he  adds,  '  et   propero  quo  scis,'  your  rivals."    Other  interpretations  huve 

which  refers  to  his  excuse  in  y.  18.  been  given,  and  the  sentences  differently 

41.  Tene  relinquam  an  rem]  Those  divided.  *Paucorum  hominum'  has  the 
commentators  who  are  not  aware  that  dis-  same  meaning  as  m  Terence  (Eun.  m.  1. 
junctive  questions  may  be  put  by  '  ne — an'  IS)  : — 

in  oblique  as  well  as  in  direct  construc-  " Ammo  sic  homo  est; 

tions,  put  a  note  of  interrogation  after  Perpaucorum  hominum.     Gn,  Immo  nul- 

•rem.'    Bnt  see  Key'8  L.  G.,  §  1423,  b,  .lorum  arbitror 

and  the  example  there  quoted  from  Cicero :  Si  tecum  vivit.' 

— "  Quaero  eum  Brutine  similem  malis  an  [It  may  also  mean  *  a  rare  kind  of  man,* 

Antoni."    <  Bes'  is  technically  used  here  as  '  unus  multorum,'  y.  71,  means  *  a  com- 

and  elsewhere  (in  legal  formulae)  as  an  mon  sort  of  man ;'  and  this  is  perhaps  the 

equivalent  for*lis.'    It  need  not  be  con-  better  interpretation.]    'Ferre  secundas' 

sidered  imnatural  that  the  intrusive  fellow  and  <adjutor'  are  scenic  terms,  and  are 

should  hesitate  between  losing  his  cause  said  the  first  of  the  9€VT€paywi<mis,  the 

and  leaving  the  man  he  was  tormenting.  other  of  all  the  subordinate  players.  <  Hunc 

He  had  an  object  to  gain  which,  if  he  could  hominem '  is  the  Greek  TrfvJ*  &v9pa.  •  Tra- 

secure  it,  would  (he  might  consider)  be  dere '  is  a  conventional  term  for  introduc- 

more  than  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  tions,  and  *submoverc'  forthe  duty  of  tho 

the  suit,  and  he  was  pretty  sure  Uorace  Hctor  in  dearing  the  way  (C.  ii.  16. 10). 

would  never  give  him  «uch  an  opportunity  [*  Submosses :'  this  tense  sig^ifies,  as  Doe- 

again.  derlein  observes,  *  you  would  have  removed 

42.  durum  esf]  Bentley  and  othera  after  all  your  rivals  out  of  the  way,  if  you  had 
him  omit  '  est,'  which  in  some  MSS.  of  only  introduced  mo.'] 
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Nemo  dexterius  fortuna  est  usus.     Haberes  45 

Magnum  adjutorem  posset  qui  ferre  secundas^ 

Hunc  hominem  velles  si  tradere ;  dispeream  ni 

Submosses  omnes/'     ''  Non  isto  viArimus  illic 

Quo  tu  rere  modo ;  domus  hac  nec  purior  ulla  est 

Nec  magis  his  aliena  malis ;  nil  mi  officit  unquam  50 

Ditior  hic  aut  est  quia  doctior;  est  locus  mii 

Cuique  suus/'     "  Magnum  narras^  vix  credibile  ?  '^     "  Atqui 

Sic  habet/'     '^  Accendis  quare  cupiam  magis  illi 

Proximus  esse/'     "  Velis  tantummodo  :  quae  tua  virtus, 

Expugnabis ;  et  est  qui  vinci  possit,  eoque  55 

Difficiles  aditus  primos  habet/'     "  Haud  mihi  deero  : 

Muneribus  servos  corrumpam ;  non  hodie  si 

Exclusus  ftiero  desiBtam ;  tempora  quaeram, 

Occurram  in  triviis,  deducam.     Nil  sine  magno 

Yita  labore  dedit  mortalibus.^^     Haec  dum  agit,  ecce  60 

48.  Non  itfo  mffifntu  illie]   We  may  caaes  are  qaite  different,  and  there  is  more 

imag^ne  the  indignation  with  which  Ho-  penonal  leeling  exprened   by   'vivimnB' 

raoe  listened  to  the  insolence  of  his  com-  than  by  *  vivitur/    AU  the  oldest  and  besfc 

panion.  He  repreBents  hinuelf  throughont  MSS.  and  editions  have  '  vivamns.'    Bent- 

the  Bcene  as  one  wanting  in  the  seLf-pos-  ley  also  adopto,  with  bad  taste,  '  inqnam' 

session  neccssary  for  dealing  with  such  a  for  '  unquam '  in  v.  60.    The  former  word 

person,  and  here  he  shows  it  again.  Instead  is  qnite  out  of  plaoe  here ;  but  it  ia  not 

of  pamng  by  such  impertinenoe  with  oon*  Buiprising  that  there  should  be  this  error 

tempt,  or  making  it»  as  with  more  address  in  some  MSS.     [Ritter  haa  '  inquam/  the 

he  might  have  done,  an  excuse  for  leaving  reading  of  the  better  MSS.,  as  he  remarks.J 

the  man,  he  repliee  to  him,  and  vehemently  *  Sio  habet '  is  a  literal  adaptation  of  oOrtos 

defends  his  patron  and  Idmself.    His  ad-  tx^t,    On  the  constmction  '  quae  tua  vir- 

versary^s  impertinence  only  rises  higher  tus,'  see  Key^s  L.  G.  1131. 
with  this,  as  might  be  expected,  and  is        [54.  Velis  tantunmodo :  quae  tua]  *  Toa 

not  diminished  bv  the  ilUtimed  irony  in  need  only  try'  (velis).  Comp.  <  Yis  formosa 

<  velis  tantummoao :  quae  tna  virtus,  ex-  videri/  C.  iv.  18.  8.    '  Such  is  your  merit.' 

pug^abis,'  &c.,  all  of  which  may  be  sup-  Compare  Epod.  v.  m  n.,  <  Quae  vis,'  &cJ] 
posed  to  be  said  in  a  state  of  exdtement        59.  dedueam]   "  Haec  enim  ipsa  sunt 

only  calculated  to  give  the  coxcomb  cou-  honorabilia  quae  videntur  levia  atque  com- 

rage,  he  keeping  his  temper  and  pretending  munia,  salutari,  appeti,  decedi,  assurgi,  de- 

not  to  see   Horace^s    indig^ation.    This  duci,  reduci,  consuU "  (Cic.  de  Senect.  c. 

musthave  been  workeduptoagreatheight  18).    To  attend  upon  a  penon  when  he 

when  the  man,  persisting  in  the  notion  leaves  home  is  '  deducere ;'  '  reducere '  to 

that  perseverance  and  intrigue  are  sure  accompany  him  on  his  retum.  Great  men, 

ways  of  access  to  the  great  man,  declares  when  they  went  out  of  doors,  were  usually 

he  will  take  Horace  at  his  word,  and  leave  acoompanied  by  fHends,  while  nnmben  of 

no  menns  untried  to  secure  not  only  an  ac-  parasites   and    expectants  foUowed  their 

quaintance,  but  the  nearest  place  m  Mae-  steps  and  were  eager  to  be  seen  by  them 

cenas'  regard  (54).     AU  this  brings  out  and  to  be  known  to  have  been  in  their 

the  contrast  between  the  two  characters  company.    Elated  with  the  idea  of  his  in- 

(the  one  a  mere  man  of  the  world,  of  a  low  tended  success,  the  man  becomes  eloqnent 

sort,  and  the  other  a  well-bred  but  not  and  breaks  ont  with  a  sentiment  worthy  of 

very  energetic  gentleman)  with  great  force  the  noblest  ambition,  like  that  of  Sopho- 

and  in  a  very  amusing  way.  For'vivimus'  cles  (Elect.  945),  iriyov  roi  x^P^f  obih^ 

(v.  4S)  Bentley  reads  'vivitur'  on  the  au-  c^rvxci.     [And  the  line  of  Epicharmus: 

thority  of  three  inferior  MSS.,  and  quoting  r&y  ir6y»^  wv\owri^  iffiaf  nirra  rieyilf  ol 

C.  ii.  16 :  "  vivitur  pai-vo  bcne."    But  the  Ofo/.J 
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Fuscus  Aristius  occurrit^  mihi  carus  et  illum 

Qui  pulchre  nosset.     Consistimus.     Unde  venis  ?  ct 

Quo  tendis  ?  rogat  et  respondet.    Yellere  coepi 

Et  prensare  nuuQu  lentissima  brachia^  nutans^ 

Distorquens  oculos^  ut  me  eriperet.     Male  salsus  65 

Ridens  dissimulare :  meum  jecur  urere  bilis. 

"  Certe  nescio  quid  secreto  velle  loqui  te 

Aiebas  mecum.^'    ^'  Memini  bene,  sed  meliore 

Tempore  dicam ;  hodie  tricesima  sabbata :  vin  tu 

61.  Fttseua  AjristUu]  See  C.  i.  22,  Int.  the  Jews  liad  any  sabbath  that  they  called 
This  ifl  the  most  hnmoroas  part  of  the  the  thirtieth,  and  I  doubt  the  fact.  The 
scene.  Fuscns  knows  Horace'8  friend  well  ntter  contempt  with  which  the  Bomana, 
by  sight  and  character.  He  seizes  the  joke  especially  of  Horace's  class,  looked  npon 
at  once.  They  stop  and  begin  with  the  the  Jewish  snperstitions  (as  they  connted 
nsual  questions.  See  S.  ii.  4. 1,  **  Unde  et  them),  is  the  essence  of  the  joke  in  the 
quo  Catius  V*  Virg.  Ec.  ix.  1,  "  Quo  te,  text.  That  the  Jews  had  a  sabbath  of 
Moeri,  pedes  ?  an,  quo  via  ducit,  in  ur-  course  every  body  knew.  That  they  had  a 
bem  ? "  Fuscus  goes  on  talking  about  sabbatical  vear  and  a  year  of  jubilee  no 
nothing.  Horace  winks  at  him,  twitches  doubt  was  known  to  some,  and  that  this 
him  by  the  toga,  puUs  him  by  the  arm  :  cameroundeveryfiflyyears;  alsothatthey 
to  all  which  he  gets  no  response ;  the  arm  observed  days  and  months  and  years  with 
seems  not  to  feel,  and  the  owner  seems  not  scrapulous  exactness.  Bevond  this  I  should 
to  perceive,  while  aU  the  time  he  sees  the  imagine  Aristius  Fuscus  knew  little  or  no- 
fun  and  laughs  in  his  sleeve.  Horace  can  thing  of  the  Jews,  except  that  thev  were  a 
bear  it  no  longer.  "  I  think  you  had  some-  troublesome  set  of  peopl^,  and  lived  by 
thing  to  say  to  me  in  private,  had  you  themselves  on  the  other  side  o^  the  Tiber, 
not?"  "True;  Iremember:  butrUtake  not  far  by  the  by  from  where  the  party 
a  better  opportnnity :  don't  you  know  were  standing.  '  Tricesima  sabbata'  I  be- 
what  ddv  it  is  ? — the  Jews'  thirlieth  Sab-  lieve  to  be  a  mere  extemporaneous  inven- 
bath  !  You  wonldn't  think  of  offending  tion  made  to  cover  his  retreat  and  tantalize 
those  good  people."  *'  Pooh !  Fve  no  such  his  unfortunate  friend.  Until  some  more 
scruples.''  "  Ay,  but  I  have  :  I  don't  deflnite  account  is  given  of  the  raatter  than 
profess  to  have  your  strength  of  mind.  I  any  I  have  read,  I  shall  vcnture  to  hold 
go  with  the  superstitious  multitude,  and  the  above  opinion.  The  plural  ffdfifiara  is 
dare  not  risk  snch  an  offence.  You'11  commonly  used  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
excuse  me.  Good  moming ! "  And  so  Testament  for  the  sabbath  da^.  The  joke, 
another  excellent  opportunity  of  escape  is  however,  would  have  little  pomt  if  it  were 
lost.  not  the  fact  that  there  were  at  Rome  su- 

62.  Qui  pulehre  nMsef]  The  meaning  perstitious  people,  especially  women  and 
is, '  one  who  knew  him  well ;  but  I  am  not  persons  of  nervous  habit  and  of  the  lower 
aware  of  any  passage  that  exactly  corre-  orders  (S.  ii.  3. 291  n.),  who,  beiujg;  ready  to 
sponds  with  this.  [If  it  were  '  norat,'  the  be  infiuenced  bv  any  superstition,  were 
meaning  would  be  a  plain  afflrmation  that  prepared  to  be  fnghtened  at  the  statements 
Fuscusknewthefellow  well:  but  he  means  of  the  Jews,  who  were  zealous  in  making 
to  say,  Fuscus  was  the  man  to  know  him  proselytes  (S.  i.  4. 148),  and  no  doubt  ter- 
well.  Comp.  S.  i.  7.  6,  *  Dums  homo  atque  rified  some  by  their  representation  of  the 
odio  qui  posset  vincere  Regem.']  curses  denounced  upon  the  transgressors  of 

64.  :pt  prensare  manu]  I  prefer  this  to  the  sabbath.  Ovid,  advising  a  man  how  to 

'  pressare,'  wluch  Orelli  edits,  referring  get  out  of  love,  bids  him  above  all  things 

'vellere'  to  the  'toga.'     Bentley  reads  go  away  from  his  mistress,  and  let  nothing 

'  prensare,'  which  appears  in  all  the  old  stop  him  (Rem.  Am.  219)  : 

editions,  and  was  first  altered  bjr  Lambi-  „  ^^    ^^^^^  ^jt^  nec  te  peregrina  mo- 

nus.  r  Male  salsus :'  *  showing  his  humour  rentur 

^"i^f?*^V    Comp.  8.  i.  3.  45.]  Sabbata,  nec  damnU  Allia  nota  snis." 

69.  inceetma  eabhcUa}   I  do  not  find 
that  it  18  made  out  on  any  anthority  that    [Bentley  has  (v.  69)  <  vis  ta/  and  refers  to 
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Curtis  Judaeis  oppedere  ? ''     ^'  Nulla  mihi^  inquam^  70 

ReHgio  est/^     ''  At  mi ;  sum  paulo  infirmior,  unus 

Multorum ;  ignosces ;  alias  loquar/'     Huncine  solem 

Tam  nigrum  surrexe  mihi  t     Fugit  improbus  ac  me 

Sub  cultro  linquit.     Casu  venit  obvius  illi 

Adversarius  et :  '^  Quo  tu  turpissime  ? ''  magna  75 

Inclamat  voce ;  et  ^'Licet  antestari?''     Ego  vero 

Oppono  auriculam.     Rapit  in  jus ;  clamor  utrinque ; 

Undique  concursus.     Sic  me  servavit  Apollo. 

S,  ii.  6.  92.    '  Vin  tu/  that  is  *  yisne  tu,*  the  courts.  The  above  will  be  fonnd  better 

means  '  Burdy  you  will  not/]  stated  in  Mr.  Long^s  note  referred  to  ou  y. 

72.  Huncine  solem  tam  nigmm  surrexe]  36,  where  the  inoonsistency  bctween  Orelli*» 

*  Huncine '  is  compounded  of  the  pronoun,  views  and  his  quotations  from  Flautus  is 
the  demonstrative  enclitic  '  ce '  (for  '  ecce/  also  shown. 

'  behold '),  and  the  interrogative  enditic  76.  lAcet  a»te9tar%\  This  word  sigpiifies 

*  ne '  ( Key^s  L.  G.  293).  As  to  *  surrexe,'  the  calling  a  bystander  to  witness  that  there 
see  S.  i.  6.  79;  and  Terence  (Ad.  iv.  2.  was  notMng  illegal  in  the  conduct  of  the 
22),  <*  Non  tu  eum  rus  hinc  modo  Fro-  plaintiff  in  such  a  case  as  the  above,  and 
duze  aibas  ?  "  that  the  defendant  had  resisted,  and  that 

74.  Cctsu  venit  ohvius  iUi  adversarius]  force  was  necessaiy.    The  process  was  by 

Whether  this  'advcrsarius'  is  the  same  touching  the  ear  of  the  person  whose  tes- 

person  who  was   plaintiff  iu  the  action  timony  was  asked,  who  could  not  be  com- 

above  rcferrcd  to  has  been  questioned.  The  pelled  to  be  a  witness,  but  after  he  had 

point  tums  on  tho  oxpression  '  rapit  in  jus*  oonsented  he  was  bound  to  appear  and  give 

(V.  77).    *  In  jus  vocare '  is  a  technical  ex-  e^ndence  if  required.    Horace  was  only  too 

pression  having  reference  to  the  first  step  glad  to  help  in  the  forcible  removal  of  his 

in  a  civil  action  when  both  parties  appeared  persecutor,  and  gives  his  ear  with  all  readi- 

before  the  praetor  or  other  magistratus  ness.    The  parties  begin  to  wrangle:   a 

having  '  jurisdictio,'  with  the  view  of  fixing  crowd  of  idlers  of  course  forms  round  themj 

a  day  for  the  commencement  of  the  triaf.  and  Horace  makes  his  escape.    The  mean- 

On  this  occasion  the  '  vadimonium'  above  ing  of  '  in  jus  vocatio '  and  '  antestari '  is 

described  was  entered  into.  This  first  step  marked  in  a  passage  of  Plautus  (Pers.  iv. 

was  usually  avoided  by  the  parties  arrang-  9. 8)  : 

ing  the  day  between  themselves,  and  giv-  «  ^.  ^^  ambula  in  jus,  leno.  2>.  Quid  me 

mg  each  otlier  secunty  for  their  attend-  injus  vocas ! 

ance.    But  when  the  defendant  was  obsti-  g^  ij^  ^  ^^  praetorem  dicam.    Sed  ego 

nate  and  ill-disposed,  the  *  m  jus  vocatio  in  ius  voco. 

was  r^rted  to.  '  In  jus  vocar^j  therefore,  ^).  Nonne  antestaris  P      8,  Tuan'  ego 

bemg  the  nrst  step,  could  not  follow  upon  causa,  camifez 

the  neglect  of  the  '  vadmxonium '  by  Ho-  Quoiqnam  mortali  Ubcro  aoreB  atteram  ?" 
race  s  companion ;  and  the  '  adversanus    m 

this  case  cannot  be  the  plaiutiff  in  the  The  words  of  the  XII.  tables  quoted  here 

other,  unless  Horace  is  speaking  loosely.  by  Porphyrion  are  "  si  IN  jus  yooat,  vi 

But  as  this  unprincipled  fellow  may  very  it,  antestatob.    iqititb  sm  capito.** 

probably  have  had  plenty  of  creditors,  there  [Dirkscn,  Zwdlf-Tafel-Fragmente,  p.  129.] 

is  no  reasou  why  Horaoe's  deliverer  should  A   SchoUast  on  Virg.  ^c.  vi.  4,  "  Cyn- 

not  be  a  new  one  sent  by  ApoUo  to  his  thius  aurem  VelUt  et   admonuit,"  says, 

rescue.    If  we  are  to  suppose  the  two  to  be  "  Solebant  testium  aures   tenere  et    ita 

identical,  then    Horace  means  that    the  dicere:    Memento,   quod  tu  mihi  in  iUa 

plaintiff,  not  satisfied  with  the  forfeit  of  causa  testis   eris :     qnod  eet   antestari." 

the  *  vadimonium,'  would  go  through  with  Pliny  (N.  H.  xi.  c.  45. 103)  acoounts  for 

the  action,  and  hurried  his  adversary  offto  the  practice  by  saying  the  seat  of  the  me« 

tfae  praetor.    If  tbat  be  so,  Horace  uses  a  mory  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  ear  ('  est 

legal  term  in  an  unusual  way,  from  want  in  aure  ima  memoriae  sedes»  qnam  tangen- 

of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  lang^ge  of  tes  antestamur  ')• 
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SATIRE  X. 

The  line  of  sdf-defence  Horace  took  in  the  fonrth  Satire  (see  Introdnction,  and 
Y.  6  n.),  led  him  into  a  criticism  of  Lacilins,  which  gave  a  fi^esh  handle  to  his  adversa- 
riefl,  who  professed  an  admiration  for  that  poet,  bnt  admired  himfor  his  worse  fanlts  of 
taste,  and  especially  for  his  combination  of  Qreek  words  with  hiB  mother  tongue, — a 
practice  the  affectation  of  which  no  one  wonld  more  instinctiyely  feel  and  condemn  than 
Horace.  The  occasion  did  not  g^ve  scope  for  mnch  good  writing,  and  the  Satire  haa 
litUe  merit  as  a  compodtion.  Somebody  wisfaing  to  try  his  akill  in  imitating  Horace, 
prefized  to  this  poem  the  following  verses,  \v'hich  are  generally,  thongfa  not  nniverBally, 
allowed  to  be  spnrions,  bntthey  appear  in  some  good  M8S.  Franke  (F.  H.  p.  107)  says 
they  are  gennine.  They  are  discnssed  in  an  Excnrsns  by  Orelli,  and  in  a  paper  by 
Jacobs  (Lect.  Ven.  xi.) : — 

"  Lncili,  qnam  sis  mendosns,  teste  Catone 
Defensore  tno,  pervincam,  qni  male  factos 
Emendare  parat  versns ;  hoc  lenins  ille 
£st  qno  vir  melior,  longe  snbtilior  illo» 
Qni  moltnm  pner  et  loris  et  fnnibns  ndis 
Exhortatns,  nt  esset  opem  qni  ferre  poStis 
Antiqnis  posset  contra  fastidia  nostra» 
Qrammaticomm  eqnitum  doctissimns.    Ut  redeam  illac  ;" 

AEQUMENT. 

Well,  I  said  that  Lncilins'  verses  were  rongh.  And  who  can  deny  it  ?  Bnt  I  gave 
him  credit  at  the  same  time  for  his  great  wit.  If  allowing  this  I  mnst  allow  him 
every  thlDg,  the  farces  of  Laberins  I  mnst  call  poems  of  great  beauty.  It  is  not 
enougfa  to  raise  a  laugfa,  tfaough  tfaat  faas  its  merit ;  tfaere  should  be  terseness  and 
variety,  going  firom  grave  to  gay,  from  tfae  severe  orator  or  tfae  keen  satirist  to  tfae 
polished  wit.  A  mixture  of  faumour  and  severity  is  tfae  way  to  settle  grave  questions. 
This  was  the  ground  of  the  old  comedians,  wfaom  Hermogenes  and  fais  mincing  tribe 
never  read  a  word  of. 

''  Ofa !  bnt  Lncilins  was  great  in  tfae  blending  of  Qreek  words  witfa  onr  own."  Block* 
heads !  Is  that  a  g^reat  tfaing  wfaicfa  Pitfaoleon  can  do  P  "  But  a  language  com- 
ponnded  of  tfae  two  is  snrely  so  mucfa  sweeter,  like  mixing  Cfaian  and  Falemian 
wines."  Now  I  ask  you,  would  you  apply  tfaat  rule  to  tfae  langpiage  of  tfae  Forum  ? 
And  wfaile  onr  great  advocates  are  working  out  their  speecfaes  witfa  mucfa  labour  in 
tfae  best  possible  Latin,  would  you  mix  np  yonrs  witfa  Qreek  ?  Wfaen  I  once  tfaongfat 
of  writing  Qreek  verses  tfae  sfaade  of  Bomnlus  appeared  to  me  by  nigfat,  and  bade  me 
ratfaer  carry  faggots  to  tfae  forest.  So  wfaile  Alpinus  is  murdering  faeroes  in  bombast, 
I  stick  to  my  unambitious  trifles.  Fundanius  may  write  comedy,  as  fae  does  better 
tfaan  any  man  living;  PoIIio  may  write  tragedy ;  Varius  bold  epics ;  Virgil  bucolics; 
my  strength  lies  in  that  style  in  wfaicfa  Varro  and  others  faave  failed,  tfaongh  I  am 
not  eqnal  to  Lndlins  who  invented  it.  I  have  no  wish  to  rob  him  of  the  crown  tfaat 
is  fais  dne. 

But  I  said  the  flow  of  his  verse  was  that  of  a  mnddy  stream,  canying  with  it  more 
fiinlts  tfaan  beauties.  Well,  doyou  never  find  a  blot  even  in  Homer,  witfa  all  your  leam- 

.  ing  ?    Did  not  Lncilius  find  faolts  in  Accins  and  in  Ennins  ?    Wfay  may  not  I  in« 
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qnire  whether  it  whs  fVom  the  nature  of  his  mind  or  of  his  snlgect  that  Luciliiis  wrote 
dumsy  verses,  snch  as  any  one  wonld  write  who  thought  more  of  quantity  than. 
quality»  like  CaBsius  whose  books  were  bumt  on  his  own  funeral  pile  ?  Qrant  him 
all  the  wit  and  eloquence  you  please,  yet  if  he  had  lived  tUl  now  he  would  have  cor- 
rected  much  that  he  wrote,  and  takeu  more  pains  than  he  did. 
If  you  wish  te  write  well,  correct  what  you  write,  and  look  for  the  approval  not  of  the 
multitude  but  of  the  few.  You  are  not  ambitious  surely  of  your  verses  being  hacked 
in  cheap  schools.  If  you  are,  I  am  not.  I  look  for  the  applause  of  better  judges. 
Am  I  to  be  put  out  by  the  abuse  of  a  Tulgar  rabble  ?  Let  my  noble  band  of 
leamed  and  loving  friends  be  pleased  and  I  want  no  more.  Demetrius  and 
l^g^llius  may  go  and  whine  to  their  pupils.  And  so,  boy,  let  this  be  my  valediction 
to  them  all. 

Nbmpb  incomposito  dixi  pede  currere  versus 

Lucili.     Quis  tam  Lucili  fautor  inepte  est 

Ut  non  hoc  &teatur  ?  At  idem  quod  sale  multo 

Urbem  defricuit  charta  laudatur  eadem. 

Nec  tamen  hoc  tribuens  dederim  quoque  cetera ;  nam  sic     5 

Et  Laberi  mimos  ut  pulchra  poemata  mirer. 

[1.  Nefnpe]  See  the  Introduction.    The  tat'Qn  was  g^dually  superseded  by  the 

word '  nempe   concedes,  as  a  Scholiast  says.  mim?«  which  came  to  be  in  great  fiivour. 

It  also  confirms.    Compare  S.  ii.  8.  207 ;  Thi.s  appears  to  have  been  the  only  purely 

7.  80.    'Nempe/  it  is  supposed,  may  be  Roman  conception   of   the    Drama;    for 

another  form  of '  namque'  (S.  i.  5. 101).]  though  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Qreek, 

3.  At  idem]  "'At'  denotes  rather  ad-  the  characters  of  the  Qreek  and  Latin 
dition  than  opposition.  It  is  oommonly  mimes  were  essentially  difierent.^||^hat 
employed  afber  aoonoession"  (Koy^s  L.  Q.,  they  were  very  popular  we  know.  When 
1445).  '  You  say  and  I  admit  it,  still  in  Ovid  would  excuse  himself  to  Augustus, 
the  same  Satire  1  praised  him.'  he  writes  (Trist.  ii.  497  sqq.)  : 

4.  deffi^it}  This  word  is  nowhew  else  „  q^^^  .j  scripsissem  mimos  obBcaena  jo- 
used  m  this  sense.    It  means  to  give  a  cantes, 

hard  rub,  as  we  say.    There  are  other  yul-  ^^  ^  j^^^..  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^. 

gansms  m  our  own  language  akm  to  this  i^  «  o       ^* 

expression.  In  quibus  assidue  cultus  procedit  adulter, 

RmrZlf'nd^.Vl.\^nn^u.th^  Verbaque    dat  stulto    callida    nupta 

o.  Jit  Jj€toert  nutnosj  ijaDenus  was  tne  viro 

mostdistinguishedwriterofthisparticula^       ^^^^^^^  '^^  ^.        matronaque  viique 

kmd  of  play  that  we  know  of.    He  died  nueraue 

was  wntten.    The  Roman  mimes  were  in  ' 

the  time  of  Laberius  represented  in  the  and  he  adds  that  Augfustus  himself  was  a 

theatres  with  the  reg^lar  drama,  and  were  great  patron  of  these  licentious  represen- 

accordingly,  we  may  believe,  of  a  hiffher  tations.      From  a  prologue    written    by 

order  than  those  representations  which  at  Laberius    (and    preserved   in  Macrobius, 

an  earlier  period  bore  this  name,  though  Satum.  ii.  7)  on  a  &mous   occasion,  on 

still  they  appear  to  have  been  of  a  licen-  which  C.  Julius  Caesar  (b.c.  45)  caused 

tious  chainicter.    They  were  a  combination  him  thoogh  an  '  eques '  to  act  in  his  own 

of  grotesque  dumb-show,  of  fardcal  repre-  farce,  we  may  believe  that  Laberius  did 

sentations  in  verse-dialogue,  of  iucidents  something  to  raise  the  tone  of  these  plays. 

in  low  and  profligate  life,  and  of  grave  But,  without  meaning  personally  to  dis- 

sentiments   and  satirical  allusions   inter-  parage  that  writer,   Horace  might  very 

spersed  with  the  dialogue.    Of  these,  as  well  hesitate  to  call  his  mimes  'pnlchra 

in  the  Atellanae  Fabulae,  the  first  element  pocmata,'  since  they  could  not  even  have 

chiefiy  prevailed.    That  dass  of  represon-  pretended  to  the  tiUe  of  poems  at  aU. 
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Ergo  non  satis  est  risu  diducere  rictum 

Auditoris ;  et  est  quaedam  tamen  hic  quoque  virtus. 

Est  brevitate  opus^  ut  currat  sententia  neu  se 

Impediat  verbis  lassas  onerantibus  aures ;  10 

Et  sermone  opus  est  modo  tristi  saepe  jocoso^ 

Defendente  vicem.  modo  rhetoris  atque  poetae^ 

Interdum  urbani^  parcentis  viribus  atque 

Extenuantis  eas  consulto.     Ridiculum  acri 

Fortius  et  melius  magnas  plerumque  secat  res.  15 

Hli  scripta  quibus  comoedia  prisca  viris  est 

Hoc  stabant,  hoc  simt  imitandi ;  quos  neque  pulcher 

Hermogenes  unquam  legit  neque  simius  iste 

Wben  Schlegel   tlierefore  (prama,  Leet.  Of  these  three  the  gnravity  of  steni  reproof 

▼iii.)  and  othen  say  that  Honce  speaks  Horace  estimates  lowest,  saying  that  ridi- 

disparagingly  of   Laberins'    mimes,  and  cnle  generally  settles  qnestionB  of  however 

draw  inferences  trom  this  ihct  adverse  to  grave  importance  better  and  more  deci- 

his  own  jndgment,  thev  appear  to  me  to  sively  than  severity.    *Secare'  is  nsed  in 

mistake  the  meaning  of  this  passage.    He  the  sense  of  *  decidere '  in  £pp.  i.  16.  42 : 

gTves  Laberii»  as  mnch  praiae  as  be  g^ves  **  Qno  mnltae  magnaeque  aecantnr  jndioe 

Lncilins,    and  thongh   that    is  qoalified  lites."    Gicero  (deOr.  ii.  58)  says,  «Est 

praise,  the  natnre  of  the  compositions  he  plane   oratoris    movere    risnm — raaxime 

employed  himself  on  rendered  this  unavoid-  quod  tristitiam  ao  severitatem  mitigat  et 

able.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  wit  relazat  odiosasqne  res  saepe  qnas  arg^- 

wonld  havc  adomed  a  higher  sphere  of  mentis  dilui  non  facile  est  joco  risuque 

writing,   if  he  had  selected  it.    Cicero,  dissolvit." 

writing  to  Comificins  (ad  Fam.  xii.  18)  16.  Illi  seripia  qtdbtts]  See  S.  i.  4.  2  n. 

says,  *  Equidem  sic  jam  obdurui  ut  ludis  <  Hoc  stabant,'  '  stood  on  this  g^nnd,'  as 

Caesaris  nostri  animo  aequissimo  viderem  *  hinc  pendet,'  S.  4.  6.    ['  Stabant :'  this 

T.  Plancum,  audirem  Laberii  et  Pnblii  word  is  nsed  to  signify  a  dramatic  piece 

poemata,'  which  may  imply  that  he  had  a  which  pleases.    Comp.  Terenoe,  Fhormio, 

great  dislike  to  the  mimes  of  Laberins  and  Prol.  9 ;  Horace,  Epp.  ii.  i.  176.    Orelli.] 

Pnblius  Syms,  and  he  may  very  well  be  18.  Sermoffenestj    See  S.  i.  8.  129  n. 

snpposed  to  have  been  displeased  at  the  'Simiusiste' issaidbytheSchoIiaste,  with 

character  of  the  plays,  while  he  may  have  every  probability,   to    mean    Demetrins, 

appreciated  the  abilitiee  of  the  authon.  whom  we  meet  with  below  (v.  79)  as  an 

[7.  rietum]    *  Rictnm '    and    <  rictns '  abnser  of  Horace  and  (v.  90)  as  a  trainer 

contain  the  root  of  '  ringi '  (Epp.  ii.  2.  of  '  mimae,'  like  Hermogenes  with  whom 

128).    Cicero  (Verr.  ii.  4.  48)  uses  'ric-  he  is  assodated.    The  Scholiasts  say  he 

tnm '  for  the  month,  where  he  is  speaking  was  called  an  ape  because  of  the  shortness 

of  a  statue.]  of  his  statnre  and  the  deformity  of  his 

9.  JSH  hrevitate  opus']    The  want  of  person.    It  may  be  donbted  whether  that 

this  quality  in  Lucihns  ne  condemns  in  idea  was  not  derived  from  Aristophanes* 

S.  4.  9  sqq.     '  Tristi '  sig^ifies  '  serions.'  description  of  Cleigenes,  Ran.  708,  6  iri9ri- 

*  Dcfendente  vicem,'  snpporting  the  part,  k6s  y*  ovros  KXuyivris  6  fHKp6t,  His  only 
like  'fnngar  vice  cotis'  (A.  P.  804),  and  skill  was  to  sing  the  love  songs  of  Calvns 

*  actoris  partes  chorus  officiumque  virile  and  CatuIIus  (and  to  imitate  them,  Acron 
Defendat '  (v.  193).  On  '  modo,'  see  S.  i.  adds,  probably  at  a  gness).  Horoce  hav- 
8.  12.  The  combination  Horaoe  com-  ing  mentioned  the  great  masten  of  Greek 
mends  is  that  of  the  orator  stemly  or  comedy,  cannot  help  stepping  ont  of  his 
gravely  rebuking  vice,  of  the  humorous  way  to  aim  a  blow  at  these  pitiful  persons, 
satirist  (poetae)  broadly  ridiculing  it,  and  Hermogenes  and  his  ape.  It  has  been 
of  the  polished  wit  who,  instead  of  throw-  rightly  observed  that  Horaoe  does  not 
ing  himself  with  all  his  streng^  npon  his  mean  to  disparage  the  two  favonrite  poets 
victim,  snbetitutes  sarcasm  for  invective,  and  swom  iriends,  Calvus  and  Catnllus, 
and  lets  his  power  be  rother  felt  than  secn.  but  merely  to  show  that  it  required  a  more 
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Nil  praeter  Calviim  et  doctus  cantare  Catullum. 

'^  At  ma^um  fecit  quod  verbis  Oraeca  Latinis  20 

Miscuit/^     O  seri  studiorum  1  quine  putetis 

DiflGicile  et  mirum  Bhodio  quod  Rtholeonti 

Conti^t  ?     "  At  sermo  lingua  concinnus  utraque 

Suavior,  ut  Chio  nota  si  commixta  Falerni  est/' 

Cum  versus  facias,  te  ipsum  percontor,  an  et  cum  25 

Dura  tibi  peragenda  rei  sit  causa  Petilli  ? 

Scilicet  oblitus  patriaeque  patrisque^  Latine 

yigorous  taste  than  Hermogenes  or  Deme-  epigrams,  in  which  he  mixed  np  Greek 

trins  possessed  to  appreciate  or  even  to  words  with  the  Latin.    Torrentins  was  of 

read  such  writers  as  Aristophanes  and  his  opinion,  and  Bentley  and  Weichert  (Poet. 

hrethren,  for  whom  he  had  an  unbonnded  Lat.  Bel.  p.  333)  of  the  same,  that  the 

admiration.    It  might  be  snpposed  that  person  meant  is  a  frcedman  of  one  Otaci- 

Horace  intends  to  ezpress  a  poor  opinion  lius,  whose  name  he  bore  (M.  Otacilius 

of  Calvus  and  Catullus  :  bnt  I  cannot  see  Pitholaus),  of  whom  Suetonius,  in  his  life 

why  if  a  man  were  to  say  of  a  modem  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  (c.  75),  says  that  he 

EngUsh  coxcomb  who  could  do  nothing  attacked  Caesar    in    some    very  abusive 

better  than  please  a  circle  of  ladies  with  a  verses,  but  that  Caesar  took  it  with  good 

popular  song  and  agreeable  voice,  that  he  temper.     His  name  was   Pitholaus,   but 

could  sing  Moore's  ballads  from  beginning  Horaoe  might  cbange  that  termination 

to  end,  but  could  not  understand  a  line  of  without  violatiug    the  Greek   usage,    as 

Shakspeare,  therefore  he  was  disparaging  Ti/u(Xaos    and  Tifi6\t»y,    M€w4\aos   and 

that  graceful  song-writer,  between  whom  M«vcXc«r,  &c.,  arc  different  forms  of  the 

and  Shakspeare  there  can  be  no  oompari-  same  namc.    There  is  somd  probability  in 

son,  as  there  could  be  none  between  Ca-  the  conjecture. 

tullus  and  Aristophanes.  24.  ut  Chio  nota  si\  On  <nota'  see  0. 

20.  quod  verbis  Oraeca  Latinis]  This  ii.  8.  8.    Here  the  Chian,  a  sweet  wine^ 

18  a  new  finult  in  Lucilius'  style  not  before  would  represent  the  Greek  as  the  rougher 

mentioned.      See  the  note  on   S.  4.   6.  wine  of  Campania  would  stand  for  the  Tess- 

Cicero's  advice  in  respect  to  the  consist-  polished  Latin. 

ency  of  our  lives  is  illustrated  thns :  *'Ut  26.  causa  PeiilU]  See  S.  4.  94  n. 

enim  sermone  eo  debemus  uti  qui  notus  est  27.  Scilicet  ohlitus']   Against    all   the 

nobis,  ne  ut  quidam  Graeca  verba  incul-  MSS.    Bentley  suggests,     and    Heindorf 

cantes  jure  optimo  rideamur,  sic  in  ac-  adopts,  'oblitos,'  to  be  govemed  by  'malis/ 

tiones  omnemqne  vitam  nnllam  discrepan-  The  received  reading,  which  addresses  it- 

tiam  conferre  debemus"  (De  Off.  i.  31).  self  to  the  supposed  advocate  of  a  mixed 

'  Seri   studioram '    represents  the  Greek  language,  gives  just  as  good  sense  as  the 

h^tfAJoBth,  to  whom  Theophrastns  devotes  other,  in  my  opinion.    Bentley  revives  the 

one  of  his  least  descriptive  characters.     In  reading  of  the  bld  editions, '  Latini,'  which 

'  quine  putetis '  the  interrogative  enclitic  Lambinus,  on  good  authority,  sinoe  oon* 

is  somewhat  redundant,  but  not  more  than  firmed  by  other  MSS.,  changed  to  '  La- 

in  many  other  instances,  as  S.  ii.  2. 107,  tine.'      Bentley  and  Gesner,  who  follows 

"  Uterae  Ad  casns  dubios  fidet  sibi  cer-  him,  can  find  no  better  explanation  of  'pa- 

tius  ?  "  and  iii.  296,  317.    Orelli  says  the  tris  Latini'  than  king  Latinus.    rThis  is 

constraction  .is  compounded  of  two,  'pu-  alsotheexplanationofHeindorfandBitter, 

tatis  ne  ? '  and  '  qui  putetis  ? '  comparing  who  have  '  oblitoe '  and  '  Latini.*]    With 

PUutus  (Tracul.  ii.  6.  53),  "Quine  etiam-  'oblitus'  and  '  Latine'  the  whole  passage 

num  super  adducas?"  and  Bentley  thus  rans  thua:  "Yon  say  that  the  hinguage 

quotes  Terence  (Adelph.  ii.  3.  9),  '<  Quine  is  more  elegant  if  it  be  set  off  with  Greek. 

omnia  sibi  postputarit  esse  prae  meo  com-  But  I  ask  you  yourself,  is  it  only  when  voa 

modo  "?  in  his  note  on  Horace.     [But  he  are  writing  poetry ;  or  supposing  yon  had 

has  the  indicative   in  his   Terence,  and  on  hand  a  difficnlt  cause,  such  as  that  of 

without  (?).]  Petillius,  would  yon  then  likewise,  forget- 

22.    Rhodio    quod    PUholeonti]    The  ting  yonr  oountry  and  yonr  birth,  wbile 

Scholiasts  say  he  was  an  abenrd  writer  of  onr  great  oratora  Pedius  and  Metsalla  are 
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Cam  Pedius  causas  exsudet  Poplicola  atque 

Corvinus^  patriis  intermiscere  petita 

Yerba  foris  malis^  Canusini  more  bilingxiis  ?  30 

Atque  ego  cum  Graecos  facerem  natus  mare  citra 

Versiculos,  vetuit  me  tali  voce  Quirinus 

Post  mediam  noctem  visus  cum  somnia  vera : 

'^  In  silvam  non  ligna  feras  insanius  ac  si 

Magnas  Graecorum  malis  implere  catervas/'  35 

Turgidus  Alpinus  jugulat  dum  Memnona^  dumque 

elflboratmg  tbeir  speeches  in  their  pnre  any  of  these  was  the  orator,  it  mnst  have 

mother  tongue, — ^woald  yoa,  I  say,  prefer  been  the  son  of  the  first  Q.  Pedius,  and 

mixing  ap  a  foreign  jargon  with  your  na-  either  grandson  or  great  grandson  of  Julia. 

tive  language,  like  a  double-tongned  man  His  family  were  connected  by  marriage 

of  Canuaium  ?  "    He  puts  the  composition  with  the  Messallae,  but  there  is  no  record 

of  verses,  on  such  themes  as  Lucilius  chose,  of  the  cognomen  Poplicola  belonging  to 

on  a  par  with  the  gravity  of  forensic  speak-  any  of  them.    Neither  is  there  any  reason 

ingy  and  asks  why  if  the  man  would  not  that  I  know  of  to  suppose  it  was  bome  by 

apply  the  rule  to  the  hitter  he  should  do  Messalla  Corvinus,  to  whom  Horace  here 

so  to  the  former.  [The  MSS.  authority  for  alludes.    (See  C.  iii.  21,  Int.).    He  had  a 

'  Latini '  is  better  than  that  for  '  Latine.'  brother  by  adoption  named  Gellius  Pop- 

Assuming  then  '  patris  Latini '  to  be  the  licola,  and  it    was    a  cognomen   of  the 

riffht  reading,  we  mustchoose  between  the  Valeria  gens,  to  which  Messalla  belonged, 

MSS.  reading  '  oblitus '  and  the  conjecture  but  he  is  never  so  called  himself.    Acrou 

'oblitos.'    !Now  if  we  first  omit  'cum  Pe-  takes  Poplicola  with  Pedins,  and  says  he 

dius — Corvinus,'  the  sense  is,  '  would  you  and  Messalla  were  brothers.    Orelli  says 

forg^tting  your  country  and  your  Latin  that  Q.  Pedius,  the  father  of  the  dumb 

iather  rather  choose  to  mix  foreign  with  painter,   adopted  a   brother  of  Messalhi, 

native  words  ? '  and  the  connezion  between  whence  he    was    named  Pedius.      Estre 

'oblitus'  and  'malis'  is  clear.    The  diffi-  takes  Poplicola  with  Corvinus,  as  in  S.  5. 

cnlty  isin 'cumPedius — Corvinus.'  When  27,  "  Maeceuas,  optimus  atque  Cocceius ;" 

Horace  says  '  though  they  sweat  over  their  and  below,    v.    82,    "  Octavins,   optimus 

cases,'  we  must  suppose  that  it  is  implied  atque  Fuscus."    In  respect  to  Messalla^s 

that  they  talk  pure  Latin.     If  we  read  religious  reverence  for  his  mother  tongue, 

'  oblitos,'  then  we  have  the  construction  the  Scholiasts  write  (tlie  words  are  those  - 

*  oblitoe— intcrmiscere — malis,'  and  Pedius  of  Comm.  Cruq.,  but  Porph.  tells  the  same 

and  Corvinus,  to  whom  '  oblitos '  refers,  are  story),  '*  a  Graecis   vocabulis  ita  abhor- 

introduced  by  a 'cum.'     Such  a  construc-  ruerunt  ut  Messalla  0'xoii'o/i<iT7}v  Latino 

tion  is  absurd,  and  the  emendation  '  obli-  'funambulum '  reddiderit,  ex  Terentio  in 

tos '  manifestly  spoils  the  sentence.    Whe-  Hecyra,  ubi   ait,   Funambuli    eodem   ac- 

ther  'patris  Latini'  means  a  'Latin  father'  cessit  expectatio ;"  which  Estre  interprets 

or  old  Latinus,  the  father-in-Iaw  of  Aeneas  thus ;  that  in  the  place  in  question  (He- 

is  immaterial.]  cyra,  Prol.  v.  26)  Terence  wrote  originally, 

28.  Cum  Pediu»  cautcut]  It  is  doubted  "  Schoenobatae  ^em  aocessit  ezpectatio," 

whether  Poplicola  should  be  taken  with  and  that  Mcssalla   snbstituted  the  word 

Pedius  or  Corvinus.    The  son  or  grandson  '  fanambuli,'   which  was  retained    in  all 

of  Julia,  sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  was  Q.  the    subsequent    oopies.      Quintilian   de- 

Pedius,  who  died  in  the  year  of  his  con-  scribes  Messalla  (z.   1.  118)  as  "  orator 

sulship,  A.U.C.  711.   This  redius,  therefore,  nitidus  et  candidus  et  quodammodo  prae  se 

could  not  have  been  the  orator  of  the  text.  ferens  in  dicendo  nobilitatem  suam."   And 

He   had  a  son,  of  whom  history  says  no-  Horace  speaks  again  of  his  eloquence,  A.  P. 

thing,  but  that  he  was  the  father  of  Q.  370.    His  intimacy  with  Horace  began  in 

Pedius,  who  was  bom  dnmb,  and  having  Brutus'  army,   and    continued  unbroken 

been  taught  painting  through  the  means  till  Horace's  dcath. 

of  MessaUa  Corvinus  his  kinsman,  became        80.  Canusini  more  hilinffuie]  See  S.  i. 

eminent  as  an  artist.    These  are  all  the  5.  91  n. 
Pedii  of  this  age  that  we  know  of ;  and  if       86.  Tur^idu*  Alpinus']   See  Excursus. 
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Defingit  Bheni  luteum  caput^  haec  ego  ludo, 
Quae  neque  in  aede  sonent  eertantia  judiee  Tarpa^ 
Nec  redeant  iterum  atque  iterum  spectanda  theatris. 

Arguta  meretrice  potes  Davoque  Chremeta  40 
Eludente  senem  comis  garrire  libellos 
Unus  vivorum,  Fundani ;  Pollio  regum 

88.  Qiuie  neque  in  aede  eonenf]    Sp.  lettera,  Wcichert  (Poet.  Lat.  p.  51,  n.  41) 

MaecioB  (Metios  the  ScholiasU  call  him)  conjectares  he  maj  have  been  C.  Fun- 

Tarpa  waa  the  lord-chamberhun  of  that  danins,  an  equcB  who,  we  are  informed  by 

day,  and  licensed  plays  before  they  were  the  author  of  the   Bellum   Hispaniense, 

acted.  It  appears  fix)m  a  letter  of  Cicero  to  (c.  11)  descrted  Cn.  Pompeius,  and  went 

Marius  (Ad  Fam.  vii.  1)  that  he  was  ap«  over  to  C.  Caesar.    But  thia  is  not  a  very 

pointed  to  that  duty  by  Cn.  Pompeius,  on  good  argument.      He  is  mentioned  with 

the  opening  of  his  theatre,  A.U.C.  699.  He  PoUio,  because  the  one  wrote    comedies 

18  mentioned  again  in   the  Ar8  Poetica  and  the  other  tragedies.   Fundanius  is  the 

(v.  387),  though  it  is  not  certiun  from  narrator  of  the  scene  in  S.  ii.  8,  the  supper 

that  passage  tbat  he  still  retained  these  of  Nasidienus.    I  think  it  probable  Horace 

duties.    The  <  aedes,'  Comm.  Cruq.  says,  exaggerated  his  merits  as  well  as  Pollio's 

was  "  Aedes  Apollinis  seu  Musarum/'  and  out  of  affection  for  the  men.    As  to  Pollio, 

Bentley  on  Epp.  ii.   2.   92,  says  it  was  see  C.  ii.  1,  Int.,  and  v.  10  n.    "  Pollio's 

either  the  library  attached  to  tbe  Pala-  political  greatness  might  easily  dazzle  the 

tine  temple   of  ApoUo^    or   the   temple  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  as  to  the  tme 

called    '  Herculis    Musarum,'    rebuilt    by  value  of  his  poetical  works,"  is  SchlegeVs 

Philip,  the  step-father  of  Aug^stus,  and  opinion  (Drama,  Lect.  zv.) ;  and  he  thinks 

calledfromhim'PorticusPhilippi.'  Butthe  tbat  tbough  "we  cannot  exactly  estimate 

former  templo  was  notbuilt  till  the  autumn  the  extent  of  our  loss  (in  tbe  tragedies  of 

of  A.xr.o.  726.  (C.  i.  31,  Int.).    The  latter  the  Augustan  age),  to  all  appearanoe  it  is 

(though  this  bas  been  denied,  see  Estr^,  not  extraordinarily  great."  '  Regum,*  such 

Prosop.  p.  209)   was  probably  tbe  same  asthe 'saevaPelopis  domus' (C.  i.6.8n.). 

temple,  rcstored  and  beautified,  as  tbat  *  Pede  ter  percusao '  refers  to  the  trimeter 

erected  to  the  Muses  by  Fulvius  Nobilior,  iambic,  the  oommon  measnre  of  tragedy. 

about  A.u.c.  667.    Temples  of  Apollo  and  As  to  Varius,  see  the  ode  last  mentioned, 

the  Muses  are  referred  to  by  Juvenal  (S.  v.  8. 11,  and  S.  i.  5.  40.    The   derived 

yii.  87)  as  the  resort  of  poets,  and  there  significations  of '  duoere '  are  so  various,  as 

can  be  no  doubt  that  other  temples  besides  I  have  observed  (C.  iv.  6. 23\  tbat  it  is  hard 

(Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  1.  69)  had  buildings  at-  to  follow  them.    As  appliea  to  a  poem  it  ia 

tached  where  men  of  letters  assembled.  supposed  by  some  to  be  taken  from  the 

In  one  of  these,  therefore,  or  some  build-  process  of  spinning,  which  reodves  support 

ing  eepecially  consecrated  to  the  Muses  (for  irom  Epp.   ii.  1.    225 :    '*  tenui  deducta 

'  aedes '  in  the  singular  number  cannot  sig-  poematA  filo,"  and  S.  ii.  1.  4 :  "  MiHe  die 

nify  a  private  house,  nor  does  the  context  versus  deduci  poese."    Others  snppofle  it  to 

admit  of  that  interpretation,  whicb  Masson,  be  applied  to  a  poem  as  to  a  statue,  to  tbe 

Franke,  and  others  give  it),  poets  who  had  making  of  which  both  in  metals  and  in 

plays  they  wished  to  get  represented  redted  marble  the  word  'ducere'  is  employed. 

them,  probably  in  the  presence  of  Tarpa.  Whether  Virgil  had  at  this  time  published 

Comm.  Cruq.  says  tbat  this  duty  was  com-  his   Gcorgics  or    not  is  uncertain,  from 

mitted  to  Tarpa  in  conjunction  with  five  the  doubt  that  hangs  over  both  the  date 

others.  It  had  previously  formed  part  of  the  of  this  Satire  and  the  publication  of  those 

iiinctions  of  tbe  aediles,  and  it  was  not  till  poems.  But  at  any  rate  Virgil  had  them  in 

political  allusions  became  oommon,  and  the  hand,  and  his  friends  had  probably  heard  a 

position  of  affairs  too  critical  to  bear  them,  great  part  of  them  recited  in  private.   The 

that  this  special  censorship  was  created.  Scholiasts  say  that  Virgil  appears  to  have 

42.  Unue  vivorum,  Fundant]    Of  this  written  the  Georgics  and  Bucolics;  but 

Fundanius,  who  Horace  says  was  the  only  they  only  gather  this  probably  firom  the 

man  of  tbe  day  who  could  write  a  comedy  text.     Tiie  Bucolics  had  been  publisbed 

in  the  style  of  Menander  and  that  school,  some  time,   but    until   the*)  Aoneid  had 

nothing  is  known.    Because  he  is  men-  made  some  prc^press  we  have  no  reason  to 

tioned  with  PoUio,  who  gave  up  arms  for  suppose  that  Vii^I  was  classed  by  his  con- 
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Facta  canit  pede  ter  percusso ;  forte  epos  acer 

Ut  nemo  Varius  ducit ;  moUe  atque  facetum 

Yirgilio  annuerunt  gaudentes  rure  Camenae.  45 

Hoc  erat^  experto  frustra  Varrone  Atacino 

Atque  quibusdam  aliis^  melius  quod  scribere  possem^ 

Inventore  minor,  neque  ego  illi  detrahere  ausim 

Haerentem  capiti  cum  multa  laude  coronam. 

At  dixi  fluere  hunc  lutulentum^  saepe  ferentem  50 

Plura  quidem  toUenda  relinquendis.     Age^  quaeso^ 

Tu  nihil  in  magno  doctus  reprehendis  Homero  ? 

Nil  comis  tragici  mutat  Lucilius  Acci  ? 

temporaries  with  poets  of  the  first  rank.  rentios  Varro/  Bonnae  1847.    Ritter.] 
Certainly  his  Eclogues  do  not  deserve  a        50.   A£  dixi,  ^c.']    See  S.  i.  4.  11. — 

higher  place  than  is  due  to  polished  versi-  [Ritter  writes '  dixti  on  his  own  authority, 

fication,  and  will  hear  no  oomparison  with  and  defends  it  thus :  *per  totam  eclogam  ad- 

the    IdyUs    of  Theocritus.  —  '  Facetum '  versus  Horatium  pugnat  interlocutor.'   He 

signifies '  elegant,'  as  in  a  ooxcomb  it  would  adds  truly  *  at  in  Satiris  ponit  Horatius, 

be  called  '  fine/  S.  i.  2.  26.     [Quiniilian  quotiens  aut  adversarium  inducit  aut  ipse 

(vi.  3.  20)  says  of  '  facetum :'    *  Deooris  quae  opposita  stmt  refiitare  aggreditur,  non 

hanc  magiset  excultaecigusdam  elegantiae  ubi  ad  novam  rem  ipse  transitum  facturus 

appellationem  puto.*]  est.'    But  this  remark  contains  the  answer 

46.  Varrone  Atacino]  Jerome  (in  Euseb.  to  his  '  dixti/  for  *  At  dixi '  meansy  <  I  said, 

Chron.  Olymp.  174.  8,  a.u.o.  672)  says  as  you  will  a&y,  &c.:'  and  the  alteration  is 

**  P.  Terentius  Varro  vico  Atace  in  provincia  useless.] 

Narbonensinascitur  quiposteaxxxvannum        63.  Nil  comis  tragici  mutat  Lueiliu* 

aeens  Graecas  literas  cnm  summo  studio  Acci?']  'Comis' isusually  takenironically. 

dididt."    (See  Clinton,  F.  H.  sub  an.)    He  I  think  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  Ho- 

wascalledAtacinuSiWhetherfTomadistrict  race's  temper  and  the  purpose   of   this 

or,  as  the  Scholiasts  say,  a  river  of  Oallia  Satire,  which  is  conciliatory,  to  take  it 

Narbonensis  (the  district  is  not  named,  but  literally  as  Orelli  does,  referring  to  the 

there  is  a  river  Atax,  the  Aude),  to  distin-  description  in  S.  ii.  1.  30,  &c.  (see  below, 

gnish  him  from  M.  Terentius  Varro,  who  y.  65).  Accius  was  bom  b.c.  170,  and  was  a 

18  sometimes  called  Reatinus.  His  attempts  writer  of  tragedies,  chiefiy  from  the  Greek, 

at  satire,  in  which  Horace  says  that  he  but  some  '  praetextatae.'    Cicero  calls  him 

had  failed,  are  nowhere  noticed  but  here.  "gravis  et  iDgeniosus  poeta"  (pro  Planc. 

Comm.  Cmq.  thus  paraphrases  Horace's  c.  24),  "summus  po€ta"   (pro  Sestio,  c. 

words :  "  Hoc  erat  quod  ego  melius  possem  56).    Quintilian's  judgment  will  be  found 

scribere  quam  Varro  Atacinus  et  alii  multi,  in  the  note  on  Epp.  ii.  1.  56.     Horaoe 

qui  conati  sunt  scribere  Satyras  quas  non  speaks  elsewhere  (A.  P.  258^   of  "Acci 

satis  laudabiliter  ediderant."    Porphyrion  nobilibus  trimetris, '  where,  as  m  the  above 

exphiins  '  quibusdam  aliis '  to  mean  £nniu8  Epistle,  he  is  referring  iqore  to  the  popular 

and  Pacuvius,  which  is  very  improbable.  judgment  than  giving  his  own.     Gellius 

As  we  should  not  have  known  tluit  Varro  (xiii.  2)  relates  how  Accius  read  to  Pacu- 

was  a  satirist,  if  Horace  had  not  mentioned  vius  one  of  his  early  productions  (Atreus, 

it,  so  we  may  suppose  there  are  others  even  a  tragedy),  and  that  the  old  man  said, 

among  the  poets  whose  names  have  oome  "  sonora  quidem  esse  quae  scripsisset  et 

down  to  us  with  credit^  and  many  we  have  grandia;  sed  videri  ea  tamen  sibi  duriora 

not  heard  of,  who  wrote  in  this  style  and  paullum  et  acerbiora."     Accius  acknow- 

madenothingof  it.  Estr^  mentions  Saevius  ledged  it  was  so,  but  hoped  that  what  was 

Nicanor  and  Lenaeus,  from  Suetonius  de  hard  and  harsh  in  him  would  be  mellowed 

Hlust.  Grammat.  c.  5  and  15 ;  andL.AIbu-  by  time.     Gellius  finishes  his  account  of 

tius  from  Varro  de  Re  Rust.  iii.  2.  17.  Roman  authors  (xvii.  21)  with  "  Q.  Ennius 

(Addenda,  p.  588.)     [M.  Terentius  Varro  et  j^xta  Caecilius  et  Terentius  ac  subinde 

wiote  four  books  of  Satirae.     Ritschelii  et  Pacuvius,  et  Pacuvio  jam  sene  Accius, 

Comment.  'die  Schriftstellerei  des  M.  Te-  dariorque  tunc  in  pofimatis  eoram  obtrec- 
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Non  ridet  versus  Enni  gravitate  minores^ 

Cum  de  se  loquitur  non  ut  majore  reprensis?  55 

Quid  vetat  et  nosmet  Lucili  scripta  legentes 

Quaerere^  num  ilUus^  num  rerum  dura  negarit 

Versiculos  natura  magis  factos  et  euntes 

Mollius  ac  si  quis  pedibus  quid  claudere  senis^ 

Hoc  tantum  contentus^  amet  scripsisse  ducentos  60 

Ante  cibum  versus^  totidem  coenatus ;  Etrusci 

Quale  fuit  Cassi  rapido  ferventius  amni 

Ingenium^  capsis  quem  fama  est  esse  librisque 

Ambustum  propriis  ?     Puerit  Lucilius,  inquam^ 

Comis  et  urbanus^  fuerit  limatior  idem  65 

Quam  rudis  et  Graecis  intacti  carminis  auctor^ 

tandisLuciliuBfuit."  Porphyrionhas  a  note  'quid')  in  six  feet.     Bentle]^  puts  'hoe 

about  Lucilius :  "  facit  autem  hoc  cum  alias  tantum '  in  a  parenthesis,  which  is  unne- 

tum  in  tertio  libro  et  nono  et  decimo  Sati-  cessary.      'At,'   which  is  the  reading  of 

rarum."     ['  Nil  mutat/  '  doee  he  change  some  of  the  old  editions  and  of  Lambinus» 

nothing  ? '  is  supposed  to  mean  *  does  he  and  '  an '  the  co^jecture  of  Dader  and 

find  &ult  with  uothing  in  the  writings  of  Doering,  are  bad  substitutes  for  '  ac' 

Accius?'    Doederleinthinksthat 'mutat'  61.  Etrusci  quale /uU  Ceun]  Of  thi» 

may  mean  that  Lucilius  parodied  some  of  Cassius  we  know  nothing,  and  what  Horaoe 

Accius'  bombast.]  says  of  him  is  no  more  than  a  jocular  in- 

65.  nonut  maforereprensW]   ''Quando  yention  that  his  writings  were  of  so  little 

de  se  loquitur  non  sic  dicit  quasi  melior  sit  value  that  they  were  bumt  on  the  same 

illis  podtis/'  which  interpretation  of  Acron's  funeral  pile  with  his  body,  or,  rather,  there 

— the  true  one  no  doubt — I  give  because  was  enough  of  them  to  form  a  funeral  pile. 

some  editors,  including  Doering  and  Hein-  The  Scholiasts  oonfound  him  with  Cassius 

dorf  and  [Doederlein],  make  another  ques-  of  Farma  (Epp.  i.  4.  3  n.) :    and  many 

tion  of  this  verse,  and  translate  it  thus :  editors  follow  them,  forgetting  that  Parma 

"  When  he  speaks  of  himself,  is  it  not  as  of  was  not  an  Etrurian  town,  but  belonged  to 

one  superior  to  those  he  finds  fiiult  with?''  the  Boii  in  Cisalpine  Qaul.    Bentley  again 

— which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  "sua  yineta  caedit"  (C.  iv.  12,  Int.),  for 

passage  altc^ether.    Horace  seeks  in  Lu-  he  takes  the  Etruscan  Cassius  to  be  Casaiua 

cilius  a  preoedent,  not  for  commending  of  Parma,  who  was  put  to  death  by  order 

himself,  but  only  for  noticing  in  a  fair  of  Octavianus  after  the  battle  of  Actium 

spirit  of  criticism  the  poets  that  haye  gone  (in  which  he  took  part  with  M.  Antonins)» 

before  him.  in  ^u.o.  723 ;  whereas  Bentley  supposea 

59.  ac  si  quigl  Orelli  limits  this  use  of  in  his  chronological  scheme  that  the  first 

'  ac '  after  words  of  oomparison  to  the  book  of  the  SaUres  was  finished  in  a.u.o. 

poets;  but  it  is  also  employed  in  prose.  717.     Acron  says  his  books  were  bumt 

(See  S.  i.  1.  46  n.)     Horace  says  he  is  at  with  his  body,  by  order  of  the  senate ;  oon* 

liberty  to   inquire  whether  it  is  not  a  founding  him  with  Cassius  Seyerus  (mezi- 

natural  oonsequenoe  of  Lucilius'  tempera-  tioued  on  Epod.  yi.,  Int.),  in  respect  to 

ment,  and  the  character  of  his  subjects,  whom  we  read  in  Suetonius  (Calig.  c.  16) 

that  he  wrote  yerses  not  more  polished  and  that  such  a  decree  was  passed. 

smooth  than  might  be  expected  of  a  man  63.  capeis']  See  S.  4.  22  n. 

who  was  content  with  g^ying  his  lines  the  64.  Fuerit]  See  S.  i.  1.  45. 

proper  number  of  feet,  and  took  delight  in  66.  Q^am  rudi*  et  Gfritecie']  Allow  that 

string^ng  together  a  yast  number  of  them  he  is  more  polished  than  as  the  inventor  of 

in  the  shortest  possible  time.    '  Pedibus  a  new  style  of  writing  unknown  to  the 

quid  daudere  senis'  I  understand  to  ex-  Greeks  he  appears  to  be,  and  than  the  mass 

plain  '  hoc,'  contented  merely  with  this,  of  the  older  poets  certainly  are.    ['  Budis ' 

that  is  to  say,  comprising  Bomethtug  (that  agrees  with  <  carminis :'  but  the  meaning 

he  calls  a  yerse,  for  there  is  contempt  in  oi  the  yerse  Is  doubtfiil.     Some  critics 
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Quamque  poetarum  seniorum  turba ;  sed  ille^ 

Si  foret  hoc  nostrum  fato  dilatus  in  aevum^ 

Detereret  sibi  multa^  reeideret  omne  quod  ultra 

Perfectum  traheretur,  et  in  versu  faciendo  70 

Saepe  caput  scaberet  vivos  et  roderet  ungues. 

Saepe  stilum  vertas  iterum  quae  digna  legi  sint 

Scripturus,  neque  te  ut  miretur  turba  labores, 

Contentus  paucis  leetoribus.     An  tua  demens 

Vilibus  in  ludis  dictari  carmina  malis  ?  75 

tfamk  that  tfae  'nidis  carmiDis  anctor '  is  (stilas)  being  broad  for  the  purpose  of 

8ome  earlier  poet  than  Lacilius,  wfaoever  obliterating  the  letters  made  apon  tbe  wax 

he  may  be.    It  is  also  doabtfiil  who  are  tablet  by  tbe  sharp  end,  which  they  called 

the  poets  whom    Horace    allades  to   in  '  acamen.'  [Cic.  de  Or.  i.  c.  38.  Comp.  Cic. 

'  poetarnm  senioram  tarba/     Some  sap-  Verr.  ii.  2.  41.] 

pose  them  to  be  all  the  poets  Irom  Livias  75.  ViUhut  in  ludis]   Sach  schools  as 

to  Lncilias :  bat  Horace  coald  not  properly  Flavias'  perhaps,  if  poetry  was  ever  taaght 

name  these  writera  a  'tarba,'  and  he  ap-  there,  or  in  those  cheapscfaools  intheback 

pean  to  mean  some  very  early  writers,  streets  mentioned  in  £pp.  i.  20. 18.    The 

whose  namps  are  nnknown  to  as.    On  the  word  'dictari'  refere  to  the  practice  of  the 

other  hand  it  is  in  favonr  of  Macleane's  teacher  reading  oat  a  passage  for  the  papil 

interpretation,  that  'Graecis  intacti  car-  to  repeat  after  him,  one  of  the  earliest 

minis  anctor '  seems  to  be  an  allosion  to  steps  in  education  being  aocnrate  pronan- 

Roman  satire,  of  which  Lacilias  is  named  ciation.    This  is  what  Macrobios  mean» 

the  father.]     Horace  means  to  say  that  when  speaking  of  Virgil  he  asks,  '*  nanc 

Lncilias,  from  the  novelty  of  his  style,  may  qaia  cam  Marone  nobis  negotium  est,  re- 

possibly  be  judged  uniaifly,  and  may  pos-  spondeas  volo  utrum  poetae  hujus  opera 

sess  more  beauties  and  even  elegancies  tban  instituendis  tantum  pueris  idonea  judices, 

are  allowed  him ;  but  still  there  can  be  no  an  alia  Ulis  alliora  inesse  fatearis.    Videri» 

doubt,  if  he  faad  lived  to  that  time,  he  enim  mihi  ita  adhuc  Vergilianos  habere 

would  have  corrected  many  expressions  and  veraus  qualiter  eos  pueri  magistris  praele- 

gone  to  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  polishing  gentibus  canebamus"  (Saturn.  i.  24).    See 

his  verses.    The  commentators  have  given  also  Martial  1.  36  ; 

c  C^^t^  f  interpretations    from    the  «  Versus  scribere  me  pamm  severos, 

Scholiarts  ^wards,  which  Orelli  faas  ^^^          praelegat  iTschola  magister, 

coUected.    The  above  agrees  with  Hem-  Corneli  quereris." 

dorTs  explanation,  and  is  the  substance  of  >  4            * 

a  paper  on  the  sulject  by  C.  F.  Hermann,  Orelli  explains  '  dictari '  here  of  the  boy 

which  OrelH  qnotes  with  approbation.  repeating  what  he  has  leamt,  and  in  Epp. 

The  MSS.  and  editions  vary  between  ii.  1.  71»  where  it  is  obviously  said  of  the 

'dilatos'   and   '  delatus,'  '  dilapsus'  and  teacher,  he  explains  it  of  his  repeating  tho 

'  deUpsus.'     The  fint  is  more  senerally  words  to  be  taken  down  by  the  scholar  and 

adopted.     It  means  properlv  'deferred,'  then  got  by  heart.    Comm.   Cmq.  and 

had  his  birth  been  put  off  till  now.    '  De-  many  of  the  editore  underetand  it  here  of 

latus' would  mean,  hnd  his  life  been  con-  the  master.    The  words  'canere,'   'can- 

tinued,  brought  down  to  the  present  time.  tare,'  which  are  frequently  applied  to  the 

[69.  Detereret']    A  metaphor    derived  recitation  of  the  pupil,  show  that  the  mo- 

from  the  file  (lima) ;  '  recideret,'  a  meta-  dulation  of  the  voice  was  a  primary  consi- 

phor  from  the  surgeon's  knife  ('  immedi-  deration  in  teaching.    To  heip  this  I  have 

cabile  vulnus  ense  recidendum,'  Ovid.  Met.  no  doubt  was  one  principal  purpose  of  the 

i.  190).    '  Ultra  perfectum,'  that  which  is  master^s  reciting  to  his   scholars,  which 

in  excess,  and  therefore  spoils   a  thing.  was  done  quite  at  the  beginning,  and  pro- 

'Traheretur,'  drawn    out,  and  therefore  bably  before  the  boys  could  write ;  whence 

feeble — 'roderet  ungoes:'  comp.  Penins,  Horaoe  says  (Epp.  ii.  1. 126),  "Os  tene- 

S.  i.  106;  V.  162.]  mm  pueri  balbumque  pofeta  flffurat."    It 

72.  Saepe  stilum  vertas']  *  Stilum  ver-  was  a  good  preparation  for  their  subse- 

tere '  was  the  phrase  for  erasing  what  had  quent  training    nnder    the    teacher    of 

been  written,  one  end  of  the  iron  pen  rbetoric. 

pf 
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Non  ego ;  nam  satis  est  equitem  mihi  plaudere,  ut  audax 

Contemptis  aliis  explosa  Arbuscula  dixit. 

Men  moveat  cimex  Pantilius,  aut  cruciet  quod 

Vellicet  absentem  Demetrius,  aut  quod  ineptus 

Pannius  Hermogenis  laedat  conviva  Tigelli  ?  80 

Plotius  et  Varius,  Maecenas  Virgilinsque, 

Valgius  et  probet  haec  Octavius,  optimus  atque 

Puscus  et  haec  utinam  Viscorum  laudet  uterque. 

Ambitione  relegata  te  dicere  possum^ 

Pollio^  te^  Messalla^  tuo  cum  fratre^  simulque  85 

Vos,  Bibule  et  Servi,  simul  his  te,  candide  Fumi, 

77.  explota  Arhuseuld]  This  actreas  binns.  Heindorf  interprets  'ambitione' 
has  been  mentioned  before  S.  i.  2.  2  n.  by  <  vanity.'  As  '  ambitio '  means  a  seek- 
[See  Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  16,  6,  written  b.c.  54.  ing  of  favour  and  good  opinion,  it  may 
Arbnscola  was  therefore  not  on  the  stage  either  mean  leeking  the  favonr  of  PoUio, 
now.]  As  she,  when  she  was  hissed  off  or  the  good  opinion  of  the  manj  by  show- 
the  stage,  said  she  cared  nothing  for  the  ing  an  intimacy  with  this  great  man ;  and 
rest  of  the  spectaton,  and  was  satisfied  if  that  wonld  be  vanity.] 

she  pleased  the  front  benches  (the  eqnites),  85.  tuo  cumfratre]  According  to  Estr^ 

80  Horace  says  he  only  wishes  to  be  read  this  was  Gellins  Poplicoh^  Messalla^s  bro- 

in  the  better  sort  of  schools,  where  that  ther  by  adoption.    He  was  with  Brutos 

dass  of  people  sent  their  sons.  and  Cassins  in  Asia  Minor ;  bnt  left  them 

78.  eimex  Paniilius]  Comm.  Cruq.  before  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  joined 
says,  "  nomen  est  vilis  po^tae  et  malevo-  M.  Antonius,  and  he  oommanded  the  right 
lentis,"  which  is  only  gathered  from  the  wing  of  his  army  at  Actinm.  (Dion.  Cass. 
tezt.  A  more  contemptible  animal  could  xlvii.  24).  If  this  be  the  person  Horace 
not  have  been  chosen  to  liken  thc  man  to,  alludes  to,  his  acquaintance  with  him  began 
whether  fbr  its  odour,  its  skulking,  or  its  in  Brutus's  camp.  He  was  consul  in  the 
bite.  So  that  S^/iara  Kopiuv,  \aBp69aK'  ycar  A.r.p.  718.  Orelli  [and  Ritter] 
vai  K6p€tf,  seem  to  have  been  proverbial  affiim  that  Messalla  had  a  brother  Q.  Pe- 
expressions   for    the    calumnies   of   such  dius  Poplicola  (v.  28  n.). 

people.     Philost.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  10. 1,  and  86.  Vost  Bibule  et  Servi]  M.  Calpur- 

Antiphanes,  quoted  from   the  Anthology  nius  Bibulus,  who  was  consul  in  A.u.c.  695 

by  Jacobs,  Lect.  Ven.  p.  394.  with  C.  Caesar,  and  through  the  influenoe 

79.  Demetrius]  See  above  on  v.  18,  and  of  Cn.  Pompdus  was  appointed  g^vemor 
as  to  Fannius,  see  S.  i.  4.  21  n.  On  Plo-  of  Syria  in  703,  when  Cicero  was  govemor 
tius,  see  S.  i.  5. 40,  and  on  Valgius,  C.  ii.  9.  of  Cilicia,  had  four  sons,  of  whom  two  were 
Int.  Octavius  is  nnknown.  It  has  been  killed  in  Egypt  while  their  father  was  in 
iupposed  that  he  was  the  person  to  whom  Syria ;  one  who  was  made  legatus  of  Syria 
the  poem  Culez,  attributed  to  Virgil,  is  by  M.  Antonius,  soon  after  the  battle  of 
addressed.  On  Fuscus  (to  whom  the  epi-  Philippi  (at  which  he  was  present),  and 
thet  *optimus'  belongs),  see  C.  i.  22.  Int.,  who  appears  to  have  died  in  that  province 
and  S.  9.  61,  and  £pp.  i.  10.  shortly  afber  he  went  tbere ;  and  one  who 
.  83.  Vieoorum  laudet  uterque]  Here  was  a  little  child  {waiilov  puKp6v,  Plut. 
Acron  writes,  **  Visci  duo  fratres  erant  Brut.  c.  13)  when  his  mother  Porcia  mar- 
optimi  podtae.  Alii  dicunt  critioos  fuisse.  ried  M.  Brutus,  which  could  not  have  been 
Pater  eorum  Vibius  Viscus  quamvis  et  earlier  than  A.xr.c.  706,  when  the  dder 
divitiis  et  amicitia  Augusti  clarus  esset  in  Bibulus  dicd.  He  wrote  an  acoonnt  of 
equestri  tamen  ordine  perduravit."  Comm.  his  stepfather's  life,  which  Plutarch  made 
Cruq.  has  much  the  same.  If  Viscus  be  use  of.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  person 
the  correct  reading  in  S.  9.  22  and  S.  ii.  Horace  alludes  to.  He  must  have  been 
8.  20,  the  persons  there  mentioned  may  be  still  quite  young,  whichever  date  of  those 
one  or  other  or  both  of  tbesebrothers.  that    are   proposed    is    adopted.    [Some 

S84.  Ambitione  relegata']  See  C.  ii.  1,  critics  suppose  Uiat  there  were  only  three 

,  S.  i.  6.  62  n.    *  Laying  aside  all  flat-  sons  of  the  consul  Bibulus ;  bnt  the  son 

tery,'  which  is  the  interpretation  of  Lam-  whom  Plutarch  mentions  (Brntas,  c.  13) 
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Complures  alios^  doctos  ego  quos  et  amieos 

Prudens  piiietereo ;  quibus  haec^  sunt  qualiacunqi^^ 

Arridere  velim,  doliturus  si  placeant  spe 

Deterius  nostra.     Demetri,  teque,  Tigelli,  90 

Discipularum  inter  jubeo  plorare  cathedras. 

I,  puer,  atque  meo  citus  haec  subscribe  libello. 

ooald  not  have  been  in  the  battle  of  Pbi-  fessors,  and  it  was  not  connted  much  to 

lippi  (b.o.  42),  for  he  was  a  little  child  in  their  praise.    '  Jabeo  plorare'  oorreeponds 

B  c.  48,  if  Plntarch'8  story  is  trae.    The  to  the  Greek  oifidi(tiy  iccA.ci&c»,  so  common 

MSS.  have  '  Bibuli.'    '  Bibule '  was  sug-  in  Aristophanes ;  but  Baxter  for  once  has 

gested  by  Muretas  and  accepted  by  N.  succeeded  in  finding    a  real   9i\oyla   in 

Heinsius  and  Bentley.    As  '  Servi' cannot  'plorare/  which  represents  not  only  the 

be  a  contracted  plnral  of '  Servii '  (Bentley),  above  proverbial  expression,  but  the  drawl- 

the  conjecture '  Bibule '  seems  probable,  for  ing  of  the  singing  master  teaching  his 

Horace  would  hardly  join  a  singular  and  pupils  sentimental  or  melancholy  songs. 

a  plural  together  here.]     In  the  notice  '  Cathedra '  is  an  easv  chair  ased  chiefly 

of   Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus,  the  distin-  by  women.    [Wieland  snggests  that  'dis- 

guished  lawyer  and  friend  of  Cicero,  in  the  cipularum '    oontains    a  foul    insinuation 

Dict.  Biog.,  it  is  said  that  he  left  a  son  againstthemalepupilsofthesemusicmen.J 
named  Servios.    This  son  may  be  the  per-        92.  I,  puer]  Porphyrion  explains  thia 

8on  Horace  refers  to.    Cicero  says  of  him  in  the  foUowing  way,   "  eleganter,  quasi 

in  a  letter  to  the  father,  "  Cum  tuo  Servio  hoc  ex  tempore  dixerit,  praecipit  puero 

jucundissimo    conjunctissime  vivo,    mag-  nt  in  librum  suum  illud  oonferat,  ne  pereat 

namque  qnum  ex  ingenio  ejus  tum  ex  vir-  tam  opportunum  et  congruens  in  modula- 

tute  et  probitate  voluptatem  capio "  (ad  tores  dictnm."    Autbors  had  sUves,  called 

Fam.  xiii.  27.    See  also  iv.  3  and  4,  where  '  pueri  a  studiis,'  or  generally  <  librarii,'  to 

Cicero  speaks  of  his  great  literaiy  attain-  whom  they  dictated.    See  S.  4. 10.    Epp. 

ments,  and  Phil.  ix.  3,  4,  5,  whcre  his  grief  i.  10.  49.    The  notion  of  this  Scholiast  is, 

for  his  father's  death,  A.u.o.  711,  is  eam-  that  Horace  extemporized  this  anathema 

estly  dwelt  upon).    Fumius  was  also  the  agiunst  Demetrius  and  Tigellius,  and  then 

son  of  a  friend  and  correspondeut  of  Cicero,  told  his  amanuensis  to  go  before  he  forgot 

and    was    a    favonrite    with    Augustus.  itand  add  ittothe  Satire  as  his 'subscrip- 

Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Actium  he  got  tio ;'  which  in  letters  was  the  word  '  vale,' 

Augustus  to  take  his  fathcr,  who  had  fol-  or  something  civil  of  that  sort.    This  in- 

lowed  M.  Antonius,  into  iavour,  and  his  tcrpretation  may  be  admitted  without  dis- 

gratitude  on  that  occasion  is  recorded  by  turbing  the  notion  that  '  libellus '  signifies 

Seneca,  de  Benef.  ii.  25.    His  words  show  the  whole  book  including  these  ten  Satires, 

at  least  that  he  was  no  mean  courtier :  though  it  might  equally  suit  the  present 

"Hanc    unam,    Caesar,    habeo    injuriam  one.      See  Pers.  i.  120.    I  think   'sub- 

tuam ;  effecisti  ut  viverem  et  morerer  in-  scribe '  has  the  meaning  above  given,  and 

gratus."     Comm.  Cmq.  says  of  him,  "his-  am  inclined  to  take  'libello'  for  the  Satire, 

toriaram  ilde  et  elegantia  clarait."     [*Si-  not  the  book,  which  Orelli  and  Dillenbr. 

mol  his  :*  *  together  with  these.']  take  it  to  mean,  following  Bentley,  who 

91.  IHscipulanim  inter  jubeo  plorare  takes  that    meaning  for    g^nted.    The 

cathedrae]    Their    pupils    were     chiefly  editors    are  divided;    Heiudorf,   Gesner, 

'  mimae '  (see  S.  2.  2  n.),  but  some  ladies  Doering,   take  it  as  I  do,   and  so  does 

of  birth  at  this  time  leamt  singing  of  pro-  Kirchner,  Qu.  Hor.  p.  137. 


BXCUESUS 

ON  TBB.  36. 

TURGIDUS  ALPmUS. 

On  this  Acron  says,  **  Vivaliam  qaendam  podtam  Gallnm  tangit,"  which  Comm. 
Crnq.  repeats,  thoagh  his  editor  changes  'Vivaliam'  into  'rivalem.'  Porphyrion 
writes,  "ComeliuB  Alpinns  Memnona  hexametris  versibns  descripsit."    From  which 

Ff  2 
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notices  Crnqains  haa  infenred  that  Horace  alludes  to  C.  Comeliiu  Gallus,  the  iutimate 

friend  of  all  Horace'8  friends,  and  of  Virgil  in  particular  (£cl.  z.).    No  opinion  can  be 

more  iuiprobable  than  this.    Out  of  the  word  *  Vivalium '  (evidently  corrupt)  in  Acron'8 

note,  Bentley  has  conjectured,  with  some  appearance  of  probability,  that  M.  Furius 

Bibaculus  is  the  person  referred  to.    This  poet,  who  was  born  at  Cremona  A.n.c.  652 

(see  Clinton  F.  H.  lub  an.),  is  mentioned  with  respect  by  Quintilian  (x.  1.  96),  and 

classed  with  CatuUus  and  Horace  as  a  satirist.    But  Quintilian  also  quotes  (viii.  6. 17) 

with  disapprobation  the  verse  of  this  same  person  imitated  by  Horace  in  S.  ii.  5.  41, 

**  Juppiter  hibemas  cana  nive  conspuit  Alpes."    The  affectation  notioed  in  this  verse, 

and  continued  perhaps  in  others  that  foUowed,  may  account  for  Furius'8  cognomen, 

given  him  prolmbly  by  his  contemporaries  generally  and  therefore  sufficient  for  them 

to  recognize  him  by.    Some  think  he  is  so  called  from  his  birthplac^,  from  which  Acron 

calls  him  '  Gallum  poetam :'  others  because  he  wrote  a  poem  (wpoyfiaTtla  the  Scholiasto 

call  it)  on  Caesar^s  Gallic  war,  from  which  the  above  verse  is  taken.    Bentley  prefers 

the  first  of  these  three  reasons,  and  I  agree  with  him.    The  epithet  'turgidus'  applies 

to  his  person,  and  is  exphuned  by  the  description  given  of  him  in  the  above  place, 

'*  pingui  teutus  omaso."     He  is  said  to  have  murdered  Memnon,  and  it  is  generally  said 

that  this  refers  to  a  translation  he  is  supposed  to  have  made  of  the  Aethiopis  of  Arcti- 

nus,  one  of  the  cydic  poets,  in  which  Memnon  was  one  of  the  principal  herocs.    Dacier 

suggests  that  he  wrote  a  tragedy  with  this  title,  to  which  notion  the  following  lines 

give  some  probability.    Horace  says  that  Furius,  like  some  rude  artists,  had  made  a 

fig^re  of  Rhenus  with  a  head  of  clay,  referring  to  the  statues  by  which  the  different 

river  gods  were  represented,  and  to  some  description  this  poet  had  g^ven  of  the  sources 

of  the  Rhine,  probably  in  the  above  poem  on  the  Gallic  war.    There  is  a  very  different 

represeutation  of  Rhenus  on  a  medal  of  Drusus,  in  Oisdius'  Thesauras,  PL  24^  6,  where 

he  appears  as  a  mtgcstic  figure,  reclining  with  his  left  arm  resting  on  his  urn,  and  in 

his  right  hand  a  reed  partly  broken ;  which  latter  symbol  appears  to  have  been  fiimi- 

liar  to  Ovid,  for  he  writes,  describing  the  triumph  of  l^berius,  a.d.  12  (ex  Pont.  lii. 

4.  107) : 

**  Squalidus  immissos  fracta  sub  arandine  crines 

Rhenus  et  infectas  sanguine  portet  aquas." 

*  Deflngo '  is  to  fashion  out,  and  differs  little  from  'fingo :'  'diffingo'  (C.  i.  35.  89  n.)  is 
to  break  up  and  fashion  anew.  Nevertheless  some  MSS.  and  editions  have  '  diffingit ' 
here.  Dillenbr.  says  this  word  '*  haud  dubie  reprehensionem  oontinet  ut  simile  verbum 
defbrmare."  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  If  *deformare'  were  substituted  it  would 
either  have  the  same  meaning  that  I  have  given  to  '  defingit,'  or  it  would  signify  dis- 
figures,  which  sense  the  passage  will  not  bear.  There  is  a  chapter  in  Gellius  (xviii.  II) 
in  which  he  defends  Furius  from  the  adverse  judgment  of  Caesellius  Vindex,  who  pro- 
nounced  him  affected,  and  said  he  had  spoilt  the  Latin  tongue  by  the  invention  of  new 
words,  of  some  of  which  he  gives  specimens.  The  heading  of  tbe  chapter  makes  this 
Furius  to  be  Aulus  Furius  of  Atitium ;  but  as  be  was  a  poet  held  in  high  esteem,  and 
one  whom  Virgil  largely  imitated  (Macrob.  Satum.  vi.  1),  it  has  been  assumed  that 
"  Furii  Antiatis,"  in  the  lemma  to  Gellius'  chapter,  is  a  corrapt  reading  (Weichert, 
PoSt.  Lat.  p.  8&0  sqq.).  Whatever  the  merits  of  Furius  of  Antium  may  have  been,  it 
is  possible  he  may  have  used  the  expressions  Gellius  quotes,  and  they  would  not  be  more 
or  worse  btemishes  than  one  might  find  in  most  poems  of  the  same  length  (his  Annals 
extended  to  upwards  of  eleven  books) ;  and  I  see  no  good  reason  for  snppoeing  Furios 
Bibaculus  to  be  meant.  It  is  curious  however  that  one  of  the  affectations  ascribed  to 
the  poet  Gellias  refers  to,  is  "quod  terram  in  lutum  versam  'lutescere'  dixerit."  If 
Bibaculus  were  the  author  of  this  expression  we  might  imagine  that  it  had  stack  to  his 
name,  and  that  Horaoe  nses  the  expression  '  luteum  caput '  as  referring  to  this  pro- 
verbial  reproach. 
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SATIRE  I. 

C.  TBEBATnrs  Testa  was  a  jnriscoDsnlt  of  eminence  and  a  man  of  honour.    [He  was 

intimate  with  Cicero>  who  wrote  for  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  C.  Caesar  during 

tbe  Gallic  war,  and  corresponded  with  Trebatius  while  he  was  with  Caesar  in  Gallia 

(ad  Fam.  vii.  5 — 18).]     He  was  also  in  the  confidence  of  Angastos,  who  consnlted  him 

on  legal  matters  [Dig.  i.  2.  2  §  45;  Inst.  ii.  25.]    Horace  seems  to  have  been  well  ac- 

quainted  with  him,  though  he  was  many  years  younger  than  Trebatius,  and  it  is  said 

that  he  was  dead  when  this  Satire  was  written.     I  am  indined  to  doubt  this,  for 

though  it  is  possible  Horace  may  have  used  the  old  man'8  name  even  if  he  was  dead,  it 

iB  more  natnral  to  suppose  that  he  did  so  when  he  was  alive.    The  Satire  is  plaoed  by 

eome  chronolog^ists  after  all  the  others  of  the  second  book.    Franke  argues  from  the 

allusion  in  v.  15  to  the  Parthians,  that  it  must  have  been  written  in  A.r.o.  724^  when, 

after  the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  was  in  Asia  settling  the  affairs  of  the  East  (C.  i. 

26,  Int.).     I  think  this  is  a  weak  foundation  for  his  assumption.    As  I  have  said  before, 

the  conquest  of  the  Farthians  was  a  subject  the  Romans  of  this  period  had  continually 

before  them,  and  to  allude  to  the  wounds  of  the  I^uthian  proetrate  on  the  field  of 

battle  ("aut  labentis  equo  describat  vulnera  Parthi")  would  have  been  more  natural 

at  almost  any  time  than  when  Aug^stus  was  carrying  on  peaceful  negotiations  with 

that  people,  without  any  immediate  intention  or  prospect  of  coming  to  blows  with 

them.    That  the  Satire  was  written  after  the  eighth  of  the  first  book  is  plain,  because 

a  verse  is  repeated  irom  that  Hatire  in  this  (v.  22).    Horace  writes  however  as  if  he 

were  just  beginning  his  career  (v.  60),  fuU  of  the  impulses  of  youth,  and  resisting 

the  Buperior  wisdom  of  his  elder.    As  this  is  done  only  to  kecp  up  a  little  humour 

in  the   scene,  no  particular  inference  as  to  time  can  be  drawn  firom  it.    Because 

Caesar  is  called  '  invictus '  (v.  II),  Eirchner  supposes  the  Satire  could  not  have  been 

written  till  after  the  death  of  M.  Antonius  and  the  final  establishment  of  Augustus' 

power.    He  thorefore  assumes  the  date  A.xr.c.  726,  which  I  be^eve  to  be  much  too 

late. 

Horace  pretcnds  to  lay  before  the  old  lawyer  a  case  for  his  opinion,  and  asks  what 
he  had  better  do  to  meet  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies.  Trebatius  advises  him  to 
cease  ft-om  writing,  which  Horace  says  is  impossible.  He  was  bom  to  write,  and  must 
do  it.  He  has  no  ciipacity  for  heroic  subjects,  and  has  a  passion  for  imitating  Lucilius, 
to  whom  he  pays  a  g^ceful  compliment  by  the  way.  Trebatius  wams  him  that  he 
runs  the  risk  of  being  frozen  to  dcath  by  his  great  friends,  or  of  legal  penalties  for 
libel.  Bnt  trusting  in  the  goodness  of  his  canse  Horace  sets  these  dangers  at  defiance, 
and  resolves  to  indulge  his  inclination.  It  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  a  satire  writtcu 
in  this  strain  was  quite  the  last  that  Horace  composed ;  and  it  might  be  supposcd,  not 
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unreftsonably,  that  it  foUowed  at  no  great  distance  of  time  the  eighth  of  the  fint  book, 
from  which  Trebatius  quotes  and  not  from  any  in  the  Becond  book,  from  which  he 
might  as  easily  aud  more  naturally  have  quoted  if  they  had  been  written  at  the  time; 
for  that  they  were  published  as  soon  as  written,  and  not  for  the  first  time  when  they 
were  collected  in  books,  is  sufficiently  evident. 

ARaUMENT. 

Some  men  think  my  satire  too  severe,  others  think  it  wants  power.  Tell  me,  Trebatius, 
what  am  I  to  do  P 

Keep  quict. 

What)  not  write  at  all  ? 

That  is  my  advice. 

Well  certainly  it  would  be  better ;  but  I  can  get  no  rest. 

Then  go  and  swim  the  Tiber,  or  drink  freely  over-night;  or»  if  you  must  write,  write  of 
Caesar^s  renown,  and  you  will  get  your  reward. 

Good  father,  I  have  no  streng^h  for  that :  the  battle-field  is  not  a  fit  theme  for  every 
one. 

But  you  may  write  of  his  virtnes  and  his  fortitude,  as  Lucilius  wrote  of  Scipio*s. 

So  I  will  when  opportunity  offers.  But  Caesar  is  only  to  be  approacfaed  at  the  proiwr 
time.    Stroke  him  dumsily  and  like  a  spirited  horse  he  kicks. 

But  how  much  better  is  this  than  to  libel  bnffoons  and  prodigals,  and  so  make  an  enemy 
of  every  body. 

What  am  I  to  do  P  Every  man  has  his  taste,  and  mine  ia  to  stiing  words  together,  as 
Lucilius  did.  He  trusted  all  his  secret  thoughts  to  his  books :  in  prosperity  or  adver- 
sity  he  made  them  his  friends ;  so  that  there  you  see  the  man's  life  drawn  out  as  in 
a  picture.  Him  the  humble  poet  of  Venusia  follows.  But  I  attack  no  one  withont 
pTovocation :  why  should  1?    I  desire  peace,  but  woe  to  the  man  that  rouses  me.  j 

He'll  suffer  for  it,  and  find  himself  the  talk  of  the  town.    And  this  is  in  the  course  | 

of  natnre.    Every  animal  defends  itself  with  its  own  proper  weapons.    The  long  and  ^ 

short  of  it  i%  I  must  write  whether  I  am  to  die  presently  or  in  a  quiet  old  age,  rich  or  ! 

poor,  at  home  or  an  exile,  whatever  or  wherever  I  may  be. 

Young  man,  I  fear  your  life  is  not  worth  much :  your  great  fHends  will  freeze  yon  to 
death. 

Why,  were  Laelius  and  Scipio  offended  with  Lucilius  when  he  attacked  all  the  great 
men  of  his  day,  sparing  none  but  the  virtuous  P  Nay,  they  loved  him  and  lived  with 
him  most  ^miliarly.    I  may  be  much  beneath  LuciUus  in  wealth  and  genins ;  but  I  , 

too  have  illustrious  iriends,  and  if  any  one  thinks  to  put  his  teeth  into  me  he  will  . 

find  himself  mistaken.    Do  you  object  to  that,  Trebatius  P 

No,  I  do  not.  But  I  must  remind  you  that  if  any  man'  write  scurrilous  verses  against 
another,  the  law  allows  him  a  remedy. 

I  grant  you,  scurrilous :  but  what  if  they  are  good  and  proper  verses,  and  the  penon 
worthy  to  be  exposed  P 

Why  then  the  court  will  laugh  at  the  joke,  and  you  will  oome  off  soot  free. 

'^  SuNT  quibus  in  satira  videor  nimis  acer  et  ultra 
Legem  tendere  opus ;  sine  nervis  altera  quidquid 

1.  Sunt  qttibus^videor]   Bentley  [and  case  the  indicative  mood  is  wanted  lather 

Ritter]  have   'videar.'    The   MSS.    and  than  the  subjunctive  (C.  i.  1.  8  n.,  and 

editions  are  divided.    But  Horace  had  no  compare  S.  i.  4.  24 :  "  Quod  sunt  quos 

doubt  in  his  mind  those  particular  oppo-  genus   hoc  minime  juvat").    I   do    not 

nents,  on  some  of  whom  he  had  rctorted  in  agree  with  Orelli  that  '  tendere  opus '  is  a 

S.  10  of  the  last  book,  and  this  being  the  metaphor  taken  from  the  stretcfaing  of  the 
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Composui  pars  esse  putat^  similesque  meorum 

Mille  die  versus  deduci  posse.     Trebati^ 

Uuid  faciam  praescribe.''     "  Quiescas.^^     "  Ne  faciam^  inquis^     6 

Omnino  versus  ?  ^'     "  Aio.^'     "  Peream  male  si  non 

Optimum  erat :  verum  nequeo  dormire.^^     ^^  Ter  uncti 

Transnanto  Tiberim  somno  quibus  est  opus  alto^ 

Irriguiunque  mero  sub  noctem  corpus  habento. 

Aut  si  tantus  amor  scribendi  te  rapit^  aude  lo 

Caesaris  invicti  res  dicere^  multa  laborum 

Praemia  laturus.^^     "  Cupidum,  pater  optime,  vires 

Deficiunt :  neque  enim  quivis  horrentia  pilis 

Agmina  nec  fracta  pereuntes  cuspide  Gallos 

ftrings  of  a  lyre  or  a  bow.    Horace  says  worth  consideration,  substitutes  '  capit,' 

he  is  charged  with  carrying  his  work,  or  and  thereby  weaken^  the  sentenoe.    There 

straining  it,  beyond  the  licence  properly  is  force  in  'rapit/  ^hurries  you  on  like  a 

allowed  to  satire,  aud  that  is  all.     Tbe  torrent.' 

notion  of  a  metaphor  taken  firom  Orelli's        13.  q^dvts]  This  oorresponds  to  6  tvx^p 

Booree  wonld  lead  to  ooniusion  in  respect  in  Gredc,  '  any  one.' 

to  the  next  word  *  nervisy'  which  might  be        14.  firactapereuntes  cuapide]  Flutarch, 

supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  same  Idea.  in  his  life  of  Marius  (c.  25),  relates  how, 

It  merely  means  '  nerve/  *  vigour.'    See  on  the  oocasion  of  a  battle  with  the  Cimbri, 

S.  i.  10.  53  n.    As  to  '  deduci/  see  S.  i.  10.  he  altered  the  spears  of  the  soldiers  in  such 

44  n.  a  way  that  they  could  not  be  of  use  to  the 

7.  Optimum  erat]  Here  as  below  (v.  16)  enemy.    He  says  that  the  spear-heads  were 

the  imperfect  indicative  is  used  where  the  formerly  fastened  to  the  shaft  by  two  iron 

subjunctive  might  be  expected.  TheGreeks  nails,  and  that  Marius  removing  one  sub- 

in  similar  cases  sometimes  used  the  imper-  stituted  for  it  a  wooden  peg,  which  would 

fect  indicative  without  iv,  where  the  usual  give  way  when  the  spear  struck  the  shield, 

construction  required  that  word.  where  it  would  stick  and  drag  along  the 

—  Teruncti  tranenanto  l^berim]  See  S.  ground.     [It  is  not  probable  that  Horace 

i.  6.  122  n.    The  hingpiage  is  a  httle  in  alludes  to  tlie  fight  bctween  Marius  and 

the  Btyle  of  a  '  lex.'    <  Sub  noctem '  nieans  the  Cimbri,  though  it  is  true  that  the 

at  nightfall.    See  Epod.  ii.  44  n.     S.  ii.  7.  Bomans  sometimes  gave  the  name  Celtae 

109.    £pp.  ii.  2.  169.    It  appears  from  or  Galli  to  the  Cimbri.J     In  A.U.C.  715 

Cicero'8  letters  to  Trebatius  tbat  he  was  a  Augustus  was  engaged  m  putting  down 

great  swimmer;  and  Cicero  describes  him-  disturbances   in  Gaul,   and  Agrippa  was 

self  as  having  gone  home  from  his  house  sent  there  by  him  two  years  afterwards. 

one  night  '*  bene  potus  seroque"  (ad  Fam.  At  sundiy  times  between  that  and  his  vic- 

vii.   22).     [Ritter    connects    'ter'    with  tory  at  Actium  he  was  engaged  in  the 

'  xmcti/  and  he  supposes  this  triple  anoint-  same  quarter,  as  Franke  has  shown  from 

ing  to  be  '  ante  cursum,  luctationem,  disci  the  historians ;  and  he  included  his  victo- 

jactum.'    He  shows  that  a  man  who  swam  ries  over  the  Gauls  in  the  first  of  his  three 

the  Tiber  from  the  Campus  Martiuswould  days'  triumphs  A.r.c.  725  (Dion.  Cass.  li. 

be  forced  by  the  stream  to  hind  much  lower  21).    The  Farthians  falling  under  blows 

down  on  the  Tuscan  side,  and  if  he  swam  innicted  by  the  arms  of  Augustus,  is  a 

back  he  would  land  on  the  inhabited  bank  picture  drawn  from  imagination ;  for  the 

of  the  city,  '  ubi  nemo  natantem  tulisset.'  first  time  Augustus  came  in  contact  with 

This  is  a  good  argument  against  swimming  the  Farthians  was  in  A.U.C.  724^  when, 

the  Tiber  even  once.    Ritter  relies  on  the  after  the  battle  of  Actium  and  the  taking 

order  of  the  words  as  evidence  for  his  in-  of  Alexandria,  he  went   into  Asia    and 

terpretation,  but  this  arffument  is  incon-  Syria,  and  there  Tiridates  fled  to  him  for 

clusive  in  tbe  case  of  Horace'8  Satires.  protection  from  Fhraates  (C.  i.  26,  Intro- 

'  Ter,'  *  three  times '  is,  as  Kriiger  says,  a  duction).    Not  a  blow  was  struck,  nor  did 

kind  of  magical  number.]  he  enoounter  any  Parthian  foroe  at  all, 

10.  rapif]  Bentley,  with  no  authority  then  or  at  any  subsequent  time.    On  '  ki- 
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Aut  labentis  equo  describat  vulnera  Parthi/'  1 5 

^' Attamen  et  justum  poteras  et  seribere  fortem, 

Scipiadam  ut  sapiens  Lucilius/^     '^  Haud  mihi  deero 

Cum  res  ipsa  feret.     Nisi  dextro  tempore  Flacci 

Yerba  per  attentam  non  ibunt  Caesaris  aurem^ 

Cui  male  si  palpere  recalcitrat  undique  tutus/^  20 

^^  Quanto  rectius  hoc  quam  tristi  laedere  versu 

Pantolabum  scurram  Nomentanumque  nepotem, 

Cum  sibi  quisque  timet^  quamquam  est  intactus^  et  odit ! " 

"  Quid  faciam  ?     Saltat  Milonius^  ut  semel  icto 

Accessit  fervor  capiti  numerusque  lucemis.  25 

Castor  gaudet  equis^  ovo  prognatus  eodem 

Pugnis ;  quot  capitum  vivunt,  totidem  studiorum 

Milia :  me  pedibus  delectat  claudere  verba 

bentis  equo/  see  C.  i.  2.  89  n.      ['  De-  notion.    Javenal  graphically  describes  the 

scribat :'  '  deacribit,'  Bitter.]  effect  of  tipeiness  in  donbling  tbe  candles 

16.  poiertu']  See  ▼.  7.    As  to  '  fortem/  and  putting  every  thing  ont  of  its  place 
see  wbat  is  said  of  <  Fortitndo'  on  C.  S.  (vi.  804). 

"^»  57.  «•  Cum  bibitur  ooncba,  cum  jam  vertigine 

17.  Scifiadam   ut    sapietu    Jjucilius]  tectum 

Virgil  uses  this  form  (Georg.  ii.  170),  «  Sci-  Ambulat,  et  geminis  exsurgit  mensa  lu- 

piadas  dnros  bello"  [and  Lucretius,  iii.  cemis" 

1034.]    A8  the  Elder  Scipio  had  Ennins  ^    ^^          ^^  ^-|   ^bu  differ- 

to  praise  him  (C.  »v.  8),  «.  the  youngCT  .      ^    taate.  of  Castor  «ndhiB  brother 

had  Lucd.us.whowa.hi8  .nt.mate  friend.  ,    ^^^^  ,„  „„^  ^^^  ^  q^  ^^^  (;„. 

and  who scrved  under  him  m  the  Numan-  aom  vj        2*0*  s     i*            \    ^t- i.    \\ 

tinc   Wnr      *  SaDiens '   is  aDnliGd  to   tha  ^^)'  Kdaropd*d  IwTdBatMy  K<d  tw|  &ya0hp 

i  war.      aapiens     is  appiiea  U)  tne  noAvJfiJicco.    On  what  follows  the  Scho- 

^C^129         '^^^^^^'•^-    ^"°^    liasts  quote   the  welLknown  sentence  of 
^^,  u  ^'j  \    '  u  T    o      i3    '•    A    A       Terence,  "  Quot  homines  tot  senteutiae  : 

18.  dextro  tempore]    See  S.  u.  4.  4 :     b^us  cuiaue  mos "  CPhormio  ii  4  14) 

"  cum  te  8ic  tempore  laevo  InterpeUarim."        ^8.  claudere]  sL  S.  i.  10.  59.*   Ou*t  of 

t' ^,  /r*'       ^^/'^  3??t'"''^I  A^    the  common  compliment  in  the  next  line. 
offer :     dumque  aetas  tulit,'  Ter.  Andr.  u.    ^.^j^  ^j^.^j^  RutgS^ius  (Lect.  Ven.  p.  362) 

'  22}pantolahum-]  S.  i.  8.  11.  "^^^"T  ^?'^^^'  ^''\'  ^^^  ="",       , 

24.    Miloniuf]    When    the    Scholiasts  "  Lumina  sis  ocuhs  etuun  bonus  Ancu  re- 
know  nothing  about  a  man  of  this  sort  liquit,  ^  ^    ^ 

they  usually  caU  him  a  '  scurra,'  a  para-        Qai  mehor  multis  quam  tu  fuit,  improbe, 
site,  a  low  feUow  who  has  no  respect  for  rebus," 

himself,  vrho  lets  himself  out  at  the  price  the  Scholiagts  have  extracted  an  allusion 

of  a  dinner  to  entertain  rich  people  and  to  Lucilius'  ancestral  connexion  with  Cn. 

their  guests  with  buftbonery  and  smaU  Pompeius  Magnus,  whose  great  iincle  he 

talk.    This  man,  as  soon  as  the  wine  is  is  said  to  have  been.    The  description  of 

in  his  head,  would  get  up  and  dance  be-  LuciHus'  affection  for  his  books,  his  com- 

foro  the  company,  the  lowest  proceeding  panions  in  cheerfulness  and  in  sorrow,  to 

in  the  eyes  of  a  Roman  that  could  be  ima-  whom    he   communicated   as   to  sympa« 

gined.    Cicero  (pro  Mur.  c.  6)  says  it  is  thizing  fHends  his  most  secret.thougbts, 

wrong  in  Cato  to  caU  a  Roman  oonsul  a  and  through  whom  his  whole  inner  life^ 

'dancer  \*  **  Nemo  fere  saltat  sobrius,  nisi  was  laid  open  to  the  world,  is  graoeful  vad^ 

forte  insanit^''  and  he  caUs  it  ''omnium  touching.    It    must   have    satisfied  any 

yitiorum    postremum."      '  Icto,'    in    this  reaHonable  person  who  had  been  disposed 

sense  of  '  wine-stmck,'  is  ezpressive,  but  to  quarrel  with  Horace  for  his  remarks  on 

does  not  occur  elsewhere.    It  is  a  Greek  the  old  poets. 
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Lucili  ritu  nostriim  melioris  utroque. 

Ille  velut  fidis  arcaua  sodalibus  olim  30 

Credebat  libris^  neque  si  male  cesserat  unquam 

Decurrens  alio,  neque  si  bene ;  quo  fit  ut  omnis 

Votiva  pateat  veluti  descripta  tabella 

Yita  senis.     Sequor  hunc^  Lucanus  an  Apulus  anceps  : 

Nam  Venusinus  arat  finem  sub  utrumque  colonus^  35 

Missus  ad  boc  pulsis^  vetus  est  ut  fama^  Sabellis^ 

Quo  ne  per  vacuum  Romano  incurreret  hostis, 

[81.   fnale  cesseraf]    *  If  things  had  helli  was  the  nanie  given  hy  the  Romans 

turned  out  unfavoiirably/l  to   all  the  tribes  which   issued  froin  the 

38.  Votiva — tabella']  On  this  practice  Sabinc  stock,  of  whom  the  Samnites  were 

aee  C.  i.  5.  12  n.    It  was  probably  not  one.    Apulia  and  Lucania  were,   at  the 

confined  to  sailors.     [Compare,  *  ex  voto,'  beginning  of  this  war,  independcnt  states 

S.  i.  5.  66.]  in  closo  alliance  with  the  Samnites ;  but 

34.  Vita  senis']  Lucilius,  who  is  said  to  after  the  first  year  they  deserted  those 

have  died  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  A.u.c.  allies  and  joincd  the  Romans,  with  whom 

652,   is  here  cnlled  old  only  in  point  of  they  united  their  forces  till  the  end  of  the 

time,  ns  in  £pp.  (ii.  1.  66),  "  Aufert  Pftcu-  war.     Horace's  supposition  that  one  or 

vius  .docti  famam  senis,  Acdus  alti ;"  and  other  of  those  states  was  meditating  or 

above  (S.  i.  10.  67),  "poetarum  seniorum  carrying  on  war  with  Rome  is  not  there- 

turba ;"  and  as  Aristophanes  is  called  by  fore  strictly  aocurate.    It  was  in  conse- 

PersiuB    (i.   124),    **  praegrandis    sencx."  quence  of  the  commanding    position   of 

[The  authority  for  the  year  of  Lucilius'  Venusia,  in  reference  to  the  three  nations 

birth  (a.u.c.  606)    and  that   he  dicd  in  of  the  Samnites,  Apulians,  and  Lucanians, 

A.17.C.  652   is  Hieronymus ;  but  I  agree  that  the  Romans  sent  there  in  the  above 

with  Ritter  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  year  (a.u.c.  463)  a  colony  of  20,000  per- 

dates,  for  Horace  describes  him  as  an  old  sons.    This  place  was  of  great  use  to  the 

man,  not  as  an  old  or  ancient  poet.    Luci-  Romans  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus.    After 

liuswas  the  intimatefriend  of  Scipio  Afri.  their  reverse  at  the  battle  of  Heraclea, 

canus  the  younger,  who  died  A.U.C.  625,  at  a.u.c.  474,  the  remnant  of  their  anuy  re- 

the  age  of  iifty-six,  at  which  time,  accord-  treated  to  Venusia ;  and  many  found  reiuge 

ing  to  the  date  of  Hieronymus,  Lucilius  here  after  the  defeat  of  Cannae.    There 

was  only  nineteen,  and  yet  Horace  makes  are  very  few  monuments  of  antiquity  or 

him  the  intimate  friend  of  Scipio  and  of  ruins  at  Venosa.    A  marble  bust  placed 

Laelius,  who  was  consul  b.c.  614.  and  de-  upon  a  column  professes  to  be  an  ancient 

Bcribes  him  as  writing  his  bitterest  satires  bust  of  Horace ;  but  its  authenticity  is 

in  their  lifetime  (v.  65,  &c.).]  more  than  doubtful.     Swinbume  takes  it 

—  Lvcanus  an  Apulvs  anceps']     See  to  be  the  head  of  a  saint,  but  observes  that 

C.  iii.  4.  9  n.     ^Anceps'  -I   think   with  the  inhabitants  have  not  canonized  Horace 

Heindorf  is  neuter.     '  Sub '  signifies  *  close  as  the  Keapolitans  have  Virgil.    Horace 

up  to/  where  <  sub '  has  its  original  mean-  commcnces    this  digression    meaning   to 

ing  *  up,'  and  "  the  sense  of  <  to '  belongs  speak  humbly  of  himself  as  compared  with 

to  the  accusative  termination,  not  to  the  Lucilius,  a  Roman  '  eques,'  and  continues 

preposition  "  (Key's  L.  G.  1874  note).  As  it  perhaps  from  affection  for  his  native 

to  *  colonus,'  see  C.  ii.  14. 12  n.  '  Romano '  place,  and  to  show  that  it  had  done  good 

18  used  for  the  Romans,  as  in  Epod.  vii.  6,  service  and  was  not  to  be  despiscd.     The 

and  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  58,  quoted  on  S.  ii.  5.  second  syllable  in  Venusinus  is  short  here, 

62.    The  colony  of  Venusia  (Venosa)  was  and  in  C.  i.  28.  26.    Juvenal  lengthens  it 

formed  in  A.u.c.  463,  the  last  year  of  the  (yi.  167)  :  "Malo  Venusinam,  quam  te, 

third  Samnite  War,  when  L.  Postumius  Cornelia,  mater  Gracchorum."    *  Quo  ne ' 

Megellus  and  C.  Junins  Brutus  Bubulcus  (v.  37)  is  an  unusual  expression,  in  which 

were  consuls  (Clinton,  F.  H.).    The  town,  *  quo'  is  redundant.  [Dig.  21. 1. 17,  quoted 

which  was  on  the  borders  of  Lucania  and  by  Heindorf,  'si  celandi  causa,  quo  ne  ad 

Apidia,  belong^  to  the  Samnites,  from  dominum  reverteretur,  fugisset,  fugitivum 

whom  it  was  taken  by  Q.  Fabius.     8a-  esse.'] 
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Sive  quod  Apula  gens  seu  quod  Lueania  bellum 
Incuteret  violenta.     Sed  hie  stilus  haud  petet  ultro 
Quemquam  animantem  et  me  veluti  custodiet  ensis 
Vagina  tectus ;  quem  cur  distringere  coner 
Tutus  ab  infestis  latronibus  ?     O  pater  et  rex 
Juppiter,  ut  pereat  positum  rubigine  telum, 
Nec  quisquam  noceat  cupido  mihi  pacis  !     At  ille 
Qui  me  commorit, — melius  non  tangere !  clamo ; 
Flebit  et  insignis  tota  cantabitur  urbe. 
Cervius  iratus  leges  minitatur  et  umam^ 
Canidia  Albuci  quibus  est  inimica  venenum^ 
Grande  malimi  Turius^  si  quid  se  judice  certes. 
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39.  sed  hio  stiUa  haud  petet  ullro']  On 
thifl  use  of  <  Bed '  see  C.  iv.  4.  22u.  <Ultro' 
means  faere  wantonly,  without  provocation 
or  cause.  (C.  iv.  4.  61  n.)  The  MSS. 
vary  as  usual  hetween  '  destringere '  and 
'  distringere.'  See  C.  iii.  1. 17  n.  Orelli 
fand  Ritter]  prefer  '  destringere/  Hein- 
dorf  'distringere.'  Having  ^opted  <^- 
tringere'  in  the  above  passag^,  I  do  so 
here,  without  feeling  quite  certain  which 
is  right.  The  same  variation  occurs  in 
tfae  MSS.  in  Caesar  (B.  G.  i.  25.  *  Ut  pe- 
reat '  ia  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  use  of 
&s,  expressing  a  wish.  From  *  at  ille '  the 
construction  ii  a  little  irregular,  but  the 
abruptnesB  of  the  several  clauses  is  w^ell 
snited  to  the  occasion :  '  but  for  that  man 
that  provokes  me,  he  had  better  not  touch 
me,  I  cry ;  he'U  suffer  if  he  does/  &c.  It 
spoils  the  sentenoe  to  put  'meliQS—damo' 
in  a  parenthesis,  as  Beutley  does,  so  that 
'  ille '  may  go  with  '  flebit.'  [Ritter  follows 
Bentley.] 

47.  Cervius  iratus — umcan]  Comm. 
Cruq.  is  the  only  Scholiast  who  g^ves  any 
account  of  this  mau.  He  says :  "  Cervius 
Ascanii  libertus  calumniator  accusavit  Cn. 
Calvinum  lege  de  Sicariis."  Estr^,  fol- 
lowing  Lambinus,  thinks  we  should  read 
Servius,  and  that  the  person  meant  is 
Servius  Pola,  whom  Cicero  mentions  as  a 
low  infonner  (ad  Quintum  Frat.  ii.  13). 
His  friend  Coelius,  writing  to  Cicero  (ad 
Fam.  viii.  12),  mentions  this  Fola  as  one 
whom  his  enemies  werc  trying  to  enlist  to 
lay  an  information  against  him.  The 
person  he  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  to  have 
informed  against  is  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus, 
consul  A.U.O.  701.  Another  Cervius  is 
mentioned  below  (S.  ii.  6.  77).  '  Urnam ' 
means  the  um  into  wliich  the  judices  in 
eriminal  trials  put  their  tablets,  or  that 
into  which  tbeir  names  were  put  for  draw» 


ing  the  jury,  as  the  Scholiasts  say. 

48.  Canidia  Albuci  quibu»]  Acron 
understands  this  to  mean  Canidia  the 
daughter  of  AlbticiuB.  Porphyrion  says» 
"  Amphibolioe  poenit:"  for  it  may  be  either 
wbat  Acron  says  or  the  poison  of  Albucius : 
"  hic  enim  Albucius  veneno  uxorem  suam 
dicitur  peremisse."  Comm.  Cruq.  takos  it 
the  first  way,  referring  to  Virgil^s  "  DeS- 
phobe  Glauci"  (Aen.  vi.  86).  DuentEer 
goes  &rther,  and  supposes  Canidia  to  have 
been  *  amica  Albucii ;'  that  he  is  identical 
with  the  Yarus  of  Epod.  v.,  aud  had  his 
name,  as  she  hers,  from  his  white  hair, 
which  is  all  mere  invention.  Porphyrion'8 
storv  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  true  one, 
or  hke  the  truth,  Albucius  being  a  person 
notorious  for  having  poisoned  somebody. 
We  meet  with  another  Albucius  below  (S« 
2.  67),  whom  Porphyrion  identifies  with 
this  person,  and  says  he  poisoned  his  wife 
because  he  wanted  to  niarry  another 
woman. 

49.  Grande  malum  Turiui]  Of  this 
person  we  know  nothing ;  but  Porphyrion 
says,  "  Hic  praetor  fuit  apud  quem  aocu- 
satus  est  a  Cicerone  Verres  Hortensio  de- 
fendente ;"  but  on  that  occasion  M'  Ad- 
lius  Glabrio  was  praetor.  Comm.  Cruq., 
in  a  note  of  which  the  text  is  veiy  cor- 
rupt,  calls  him  C.  Marius  Turius,  and 
says  he  was  'judex  corruptissimusy'  that 
he  presided  at  Verres'  trial,  and  gave  out 
tablots  of  different  colours,  that  he  might 
know  which  of  the  judices  voted  according 
to  his  wishes, — which  is  clearly  all  taken 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  words 
Cicero  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Hortensiua 
(Divin.  c.  7).  The  words  "magnus  ille 
defensor  et  amicns  ejus  "  (i.  e.  of  Verres), 
by  which  Cicero  means  Hortensius,  the 
Scholiast  applies  to  Torius.  The  Pseudo- 
Asconius  (p.  109,  ed.  Orelli)  on  the  above 
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Ut  quo  quisque  valet  suspectos  terreat,  utque  oo 

Imperet  hoc  natura  potens^  sic  collige  mecum  : 

Dente  lupus,  cornu  taurus  petit :  unde  nisi  intus 

Monstratum  ?     Scaevae  vivacem  crede  nepoti 

Matrem ;   nil  faciet  sceleris  pia  dextera  :  mirum^ 

Ut  neque  calce  lupus  quemquam  neque  dente  petit  bos;  55 

Sed  mala  tollet  anum  vitiato  melle  cicuta. 

Ne  longum  faciam  :  seu  me  tranquilla  senectus 

Exspectat  seu  Mors  atris  circumvolat  alis^ 

Dives^  inops^  Romae^  seu  fors  ita  jusserit^  exsul^ 

Quisquis  erit  vitae  scribam  color.^'     "  O  puer,  ut  sis  60 

cliapter  of  Cicero»  has  a  note  which  may  qaotes  by  way  of  iUnstration  a  paraage 

have  led  to  the  oonfased  statements  of  the  firom  a  speech  of  Cicero,  not  eztant»  on 

Scholiasts  :  "  TerentiuB  Varro  consobrinus  behalf  of  Scauras :    "  Libertos  patronum 

frater  Hortensii  reus  ez  Aaia  apud  L.  Fu-  non  occidit,  sed  duobus  digitulis  gulam 

rium  praetorem  primo  de  pectmiis  repe-  oblisit."    Horace  says  that  Scaeva,  like 

tundis,  deinde  apud  P.  Lentulum  Suram  other  animals,  resorted  to  the  means  most 

est  accusatus;  absolutnsque  est  a  Q.  Hor-  naturnl  to  him,  which  were  not  cold  steel, 

tensio,  qui  corruptis  judicibus  hunc  metum  to  which  cowards  have  an  aversion,  but 

adjunzit  ad  gratiam  ut  discoloribus  ceris  poison.    'Mirum,  utneqne/&c., 'Strange! 

iziaigmtas  jndioes  tabellas  acciperent/'  &c.,  yes,  as  strange  as  that  the  wolf  does  not 

mhen  paAapB  fbr  Farimn  we  should  read  Kick  nor  the  oz  bite.' 

Turium,  thOTghOmqoiiiapreferachanging  58.  seu  Mors  (Uris  drcunvoolat  aUs] 

Horace's  Turius  into  Furius,  wluch  the  The  Tepresentatkms  of  Death  in  the  worki 

metre  will  not  allow.    Doering,  however,  of  art  that  have  OQfme  down  to  us  are  yery 

follows  him.    As  praetor,  Turius    could  few.    From  medals,  coins,    seals,   rings, 

not  be  called  judez.    The  threat  has  re-  &c.,  the  figure  of  Deatb  would  be  banished, 

ference  to  a  '  cansa  privatav'  an  action  at  as  Spence  says  (Polymetis,  p.  260),  because 

law,  in  which  Turius  might  act  as  judez.  it  would  be  unsuitable  and  of  'iil  omen ; 

'  Si  quis  se  judice  certet '  is  the  reading  of  and  of  ancient  pictures  we  haye  few  re- 

Lambinus   and  the  editions  of   the  siz-  maining.    In  those  probably  the  represen- 

teenth  century.    '  Si  quid — certet '  is  that  tations  of  the  poets  were  copied,  or  those 

of  Veu.  1488  and  oihers  of  the  earliest  which  we  find  in  the  poets  are  copied  from 

editions.    The  reading  of  the  tezt,  Fea  them,  and  this  of  death  with  dark  wingt 

says,  Lb  in  the  Venetian  edition  of  1481.  hovering  over  a  man  looks  vei^  like  the 

It  is  supported  by  the  best  MS.  anthority,  representation  of  a  painting.    Seneca  de- 

and  Bentley  has  done  well  to  restore  it  to  scribes  Death  with  many  wings : 

^^\^Ut  quo  quisque  valst}     In   what  "  ^^^;.^^  ""^*^^"  oris  hiatus 

followsitisHoiice-Jpurposetoshowthat  Pandit  et  omnes  ezpUcat  alas 

it  is  a  kw  of  nature  that  every  one  should  (Oedipus,  Act  i,  Chor.) 

use  the  means  of  defence  that  are  given  [See  C.  ii.  17.  24.] 

him,  and  he  \b  only  acting  on  this  law  60.  Quisquis  erit  vitae  scribam  eolor'] 

when  he  employs  satire  in  self-defence.  This  loose  collocation  of  words  is  not  un- 

*  Unde '  in  y.  52  belongs  to  '  monstratum,'  common  in  Horace. 

as  in  the  nezt  Satire,  v.  81,  **  Unde  datum  —  O  puer,  ut  sis^   See  Introduction. 

sentis."   Somepunctuate  thewords 'unde,  This  sentence  illustrates  the  rule  respect- 

nisi  intus  monstratumP'  so  as  to  mean  ing  verbs  of  fearing,  that  they"havethe 

'how  should  they  unless  it  were  suggested  subjunctive  with  '  ne '  if  the  object  be  not 

from  within  ? '    Comm.  Cruq.  says  Scaeva  desired,  with  *  nt '  if  it  be  desired  "  (Key's 

was  a  luzurious  liver,  aud  poisoned  his  L.  G.  1186),  towhich  the  note  is  "observe 

mother  because  she  lived'  longer  than  he  that  the  Latin  inserts  a  negative  where 

liked,  whii^  we  may  leam  from  the  tezt  the  English  has  none,  and  vice  yer8a.|' 

without  his   help.    Acron   says   he  was  Persius  has  imitated  this  pasiage  (S.  i. 

g^ven   to   magic    arts     and    Porphyrion  107): 
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YitaliB  metuo  et  majorum  ne  quis  amicus 

Fig-ore  te  feriat/'     ^^  Quid^  cum  est  Lucilius  ausus 

Primus  in  hunc  operis  componere  carmina  morem, 

Detrahere  et  pellem^  nitidus  qua  quisque  per  ora 

Cederet^  introrsum  turpis^  num  Laelius  aut  qui  65 

Duxit  ab  oppressa  meritum  Karthagine  nomen 

Ingenio  offensi  aut  laeso  doluere  Metello 

Famosisque  Lupo  cooperto  versibus  ?     Atqui 

Primores  populi  arripuit  populumque  tributim, 

Scilicet  uni  aequus  yirtuti  atque  ejus  amicis.  70 

Quin  ubi  se  a  volgo  et  scena  in  secreta  remorant 

Yirtus  Scipiadae  et  mitis  sapientia  Laeli, 

"  Sedqaidopustenerasmordaciraderevero  mean  nothing.     Metellns'  opposition  to 

Auriculas  ?     Vide  sis  ne  majorum  tibi  Scipio  in  public  life  was  conducted  with- 

forte  out  acrimony,  as  Cicero  says  (de  Off.  i.  25. 

Limina  frigescant."  87). 

64.  Betrahere  et  pellem]  Compare  ,  ^'  ^P''^  Who  Lupus  was  is  not  cct- 
Edd.  i.  16.  44 :  name  appears  m  many  of  the 

'^^*   '      '  fragments  of  Lucilius,  and  Persius  writes 

**  Sed  videt  hunc  omnis  domus  et  vicinia  (s.  i.  114),  "  Secuit  Lucilius  urbem,  Te 

*^^  Lupe,  te  Muci,  et  genuinum  fregit  in  iUis.** 

Introrsum  turpem,  speciosum  pelle  de-  The  person  most  probably  alluded  to,  as 

^^'  Torrentius  suggests,  is  L.  Comelius  Len- 

Each  of  the  Scipiones  had  a  Laelius  for  tulus  Lupus,  who  was  consnl  ▲.?.€.  598. 

his  intimate  companion.    This  is  C.  Lae-  What  he  had  done  to  provoke  Lucilius' 

lius  Sapiens,  the  friend  of  P.  Scipio  Afri-  Batire  we  do  not  know,  but  Cicero  has  pre- 

canus    Minor,   and  well   known  through  served  a  verse  of  his  in  which  Lupus  is 

Cicero'8  trcatises  'de  Senectute'  and  'de  mentioned.    "Quidde  sacrilegis,  qnidde 

Amicitia,'  in  the  former  of  which  he  is  a  impiis  perjurisque  dicemus  ? '  asks  Cicero 

listener,  in  the  latter  the  prineipnl  gpeaker.  (de  Nat.  Deorum,  i.  23);  and  he  proceeds: 

As  to  thefollowing  verse  see  C.  iv.  8. 18  n.  «  Tubulus  si  Lucius  unquam, 

[*  Per  ora  cederet  :*  Sallust,  Jug.  c.  31,  has  gi  Lupus,  aut  Carbo,  aut  Neptuni  filius, 
*incedunt  per  ora  vostra,*  *they  march  be- 

fore  your  faces;*  and  Ovid,  Trist.  iv.  2. 27 :  "oi  ait  Lucilius,  putasset  esse  Deos,  tam 

«Hos  suner  in  curru  Caesar  victore  ve-  Pe>jttrus  auttam  impumsfuissetP"  where, 

h"rU  *^.  ^"<:*^»^'  v«"«  ^'a"  *"  accordance  with 

T»    ^                   V    'i.                X.  •  »1  Cicero's  arcument,  Lupus  is  classed  with 

Purpure,»  popuU  nte  per  ora  tu.."]  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  profli^te. 

67.  Metello']  Q.  Caccilius  Metellus,  who  — Atquiprimores popuW]  'Atqui'means 

had  the  cognomen  Maeedonicus  given  him  *but  he  did,  did  he  not  ?  '  (S.  i.  1. 19), 

for   his    success   against  Andriscus,    the  *  Tributim,'  throughout  all  the  tribes :  he 

prctendcr  to  the  tbrone  of  Perseus,  was  a  attacked  the  optimates  and  plebeians,  and 

political  opponent  of  Scipio;  but  it  need  all  without  distinction.     *Aequus'  means 

not  be  supposed  it  was  on  this  acoount  that  '  favourable  to.' 

Lucilius  satirized  him.     Uorace's  way  of  72.   X^rtus  Scipiadael  See  v.  17,  aud 


Crispi  jucunda 

nor  feared  it  might  turn  npon  themsclves,  had  the  oog^omen  Sapiens,  and  any  one 

when  they  saw  him  attack  Metellus.    But  who  reads  Cicero's  treatise  that  bears  his 

if  Lucilius  had  done  so  because  he  was  an  namo  will  understand  Honioe's   epithet 

enemy  of  Scipio,  that  alone  would  be  a  *mitis.'      Cruquius'    Scholiast    relates  a 

snfficient  guarantee  against  his  exercising  story  of  Laelius  running  round  the  dinner- 

his  wit    in  an    ofiensive  way    upon  his  table,  and  Lucilius  pursuing  him  with  a 

fricnd,    and    Hoi-acc's    argumcnt   would  napkin  to  flog  him.    Lucilius  was  born 
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Nugari  cum  illo  et  discincti  ludere  donec 

Decoqueretur  olus  soliti.     Quidquid  sum  ego^  quamvis 

Infra  Lucili  censum  ingeniumque^  tamen  me  75 

Cum  magnis  vixisse  invita  fatebitur  usque 

Invidia^  et  fragili  quaerens  illidere  dentem 

Offendet  solido ;  nisi  quid  tu,  docte  Trebati, 

Dissentis.^^     "  Equidem  nihil  hinc  diffindere  possum. 

Sed  tamen  ut  monitus  caveas^  ne  forte  negoti  80 

A.V.O.  606  (see  v.  34  note)  according  to  finget  infectumque  reddet ;"  and  Heindorf 

Hiuronyinus,  and  the  time  of  Scipio'8  death  agrees  with  him.    Tbe  oldest  editions  have 

A.u.c.    623    is   certain.    Lucilius    would  that  word,  and  Lambinus  was  the  first  to 

therefore  be  only  a  boy  at  the  time  when  introduce  '  diffindere.'     Fca,  with  whom 

he  was  thus   playing  with  these  distin-  Orclli  agrees,  thinks  Horace  jocularly  puts 

guishcd  men.     [If  Horace  is  telling  the  a  legal  term  in  Trebatius'  mouth,  because 

truth,  the  conclusion  is  certain  that  Luci-  he  was  a  lawyer,  but  without  meaning  it 

lius  was  bom  long  before  A.r.o.  606.]  should  have  more  than  its  primary  signi- 

75.  Infra  LucUi  censwn]    Horace  had  fication,  which  would  be  '  to  cut  off/  and 

before  intimated  (v.  34  n.)  that  he,  a  poor  so  Trebatius  means  there  is  no  part  of  what 

mau's  son,  bom  in  a  provincial  town,  was  Horace  has  said  that  he  wished  to  cancel 

not  to  be  compared  with  Lucilins,  a  Ro-  or  separate  from  the  rest,  as  the  bad  is 

man  eques,  who  was  rich  and  had  a  fine  separated  from  the  good.     I  prefer  this 

honse  in  the  Forum.     [The  mother  of  Cn.  word  to  any  of  the  others,  but  it  is  clear  it 

Pompeius  Magnus  was  named  Lucilia,  and  has  no  technical  sense  here ;  and  as  to  the 

she  was  of  senatorian  stock,  aa  Velleius  supposed  joke,  it  does  not  strike  me  very 

(ii.  29)  says.     Porphyrion  informs  us  that  forcibly.    Doering  reads  '  diffindere/  but 

the  sister  of  Lucilius  was  a  grandmother  supposes  it  to  have  the  meaning  of '  secare ' 

of  Cn.  Pompeius  Mag^us;  and  if  this  is  above  (S.  i.  10.  15,  and  Epp.  i.  16.  42); 

Bo,  Velleius  has  given  the  wrong  name  for  that  is,  to  decide ;  and  Trebatius,  there- 

the  mother  of  Pompeius.]  fore,  according  to  him,  says  he  cannot 

78.  ['  Ofiendet  solido :'  '  will  meet  with  decide  the  question  from  the  premises 
Bometlunghard.'  This  is  the  only  ezample  Horace  has  put  before  him  (*  hinc '). 
of  'ofTendere'  with  a  dative  given  by  Cicero  has  '  dissolvere '  in  a  sense  soroe- 
Foroellini,  ezcept  one  from  Papinian  (Dig.  thing  like  this  (de  Orat.  ii.  c.  58) :  "  Orator 
22. 1. 1),  where  the  Florentine  Pandecthas  odiosas  res  saepe  quas  argumento  dilui  non 
'ut  legi  non  ofiendat.']— Nisi  quid  tu:  fadle  estjoco  risuquedissolvit."  Doering^a 
this  is  equivalent  to  saying,  *  this  is  what  suggestion  is  wortny  of  consideration. 

I  thiuk,  Trebatius ;  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  80.  Sed  tamen']     If  Doering*s  interpre- 

defer  toyour  opinion,  if  you  difibrirom  me.'  tation  of  '  diffindere'  be  correct,  TrebHtius 

79.  wihil  hine  d{ffi/ndere  poteum]  This  means  '  though  I  cannot  pretend  to  decide 
was  the  reading  of  Comro.  Cruq. ;  for  he  the  case  you  put  before  me,  I  think  it  right 
explains  it  thus :  "  lufirmare,  mutare,  dif-  to  wam  you/  &c.  If  the  other  be  Horace's 
ferre,  utitur  Trebatius  juris  antiqui  verbo.  meaning,  Trebatius  says  '  though  I  have 
Praetor  enim  solcbat  dicere  '  hic  dies  dif-  no  fault  to  iiud  with  your  remarks,  still/ 
fissus  esto.'  **  Porphyrion's  note  in  Ascen-  &c.  [The  Twelve  Tables  punished  capi- 
sius'  text  is  "  diffin^re ;  legitur  etiam  tally  (capite  sanxernnt)  any  writing  which 
diffidere,"  which  I  take  to  mean  'diffin-  tended  to  bring  infamyordisgraceon  ano- 
dere,'  the  usual  mark  over  the  'i'  bcing  ther.  Cicero  de  R.P. iv.  10.  The  'sanctae 
omitted.  The  readings  in  the  MSS.  and  lege8'are'leges' whichcontain  a'sanctio,' 
editions  here  vary  in  the  first  place  be-  which  '  sanctio '  as  Papinian  says  (Dig.  48. 
tween  '  hinc '  and  '  hic,'  and  for  the  verb  19.  41)  '  certam  poenam  irrogat  iis  qui 
they  have  'diffundere,'  'diffidere,'  'defin-  praeceptislegis  nonobtemperaverint.']  See 
gere,' 'defindere/ 'diffindere,' 'diffingere,'  also  Epp.  ii.  1.  153.  There  was  a  'lex 
'  diffigere,' '  defriuffere.'  Fea  says  the  ba-  Cornelia  de  injuriis,'  which  included  the 
lance  of  MSS.  and  editions  is  iu  favour  of  oficnce  of  libellous  writings.  (Dig.  47. 10. 
'  diffingere,'  though  he  prefers  '  diffindere.'  6,  §  9.)  Bnt  Augustus  himself  (after  thia 
Bentleyargues  for 'diffingere,'  inthesense  Satire  was  written)  appears  to  have  pro- 
in  which  it  is  used  in  0.  iii.  29.  47 ;  "  Dif-  posed  a  law  on  the  subject,  as  we  leara 
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Incutiat  tibi  quid  sanctarum  inscitia  legum  : 

Si  mala  condiderit  in  quem  quis  carmina^  jus  est 

Judiciumque/^     "  Esto,  si  quis  mala ;  sed  bona  si  quis 

Judice  condiderit  laudatus  Caesare  ?  si  quis 

Opprobriis  dignum  latraverit,  integer  ipse?"  85 

"  Solventur  risu  tabulae,  tu  missus  abibis/^ 

firom  Snetonius  (Octav.  c.  55) :  *'  Id  modo  pnt  for  the  judices,  as  representing  the 

ecnsuit  cognoBcendum  poethac  de  iis  qni  laws.     Orelli  tnkes  *  tabnlae '  for  the  '  ta- 

libcUos  aut  cnrraina  ad  infamiam  cnjuspiam  bellae  jndiciariae/  the  voting  tablets,  re< 

alieno  nominc  edant."     When  Trebatins  ferring  to    the    sentence    quoted   abovo 

says  there  is  '  jus  judiciumque/  he  means  (v.  79)  from  Cicero.    The  general  meaning 

that  there  is  law  and  also  there  are  legal  is  that  the  mnttcr  will  be  treated  as  nn- 

proceedings  for  this  case.     '  Ke  forto '  is  worthy  of  scrious  consideration ;  the  ju- 

nsed  as  in  C.  iv.  9.  1,  where  see  note,  and  diccs  will  laugh  at  thc  joke  and  acquit  the 

Gompare  Epp.  i.  1. 13,  18,  58;  ii.  1.  208.  dcfendant.     1  think  with  Orelli  that  the 

85.  latraverW]  Tliere  is  a  good  deal  in  '  tabulae '  are  the  tablets  by  which  they 
whatBentley  says  in  favour  of '  laceravcrit,'  declared  their  votes,  and  that  Trebatius  is 
which  word  he  adopts.  Lambinus  had  snpposed  to  say  that  the  votes  of  the 
some  MS.  authority  for  it,  and  Heindorf  jndices  wiU  be  decided  by  the  amusement 
adopts  it.  But  '  latraverit '  appears  in  of  the  scene,  or  else  that  the  severity  of 
nearly  aU  the  MSS.  and  editions,  and  the  their  votes  wiU  be  melted  by  the  fun. 
Scholiasts  had  that  word,  which  is  less  [Ritter  has  here  one  of  his  wonderful 
likely  to  have  been  invented  than  the  other.  notes :  '  tabulae  sunt  quae  cera  ilUtae  et 
'Latro'  is  nsed  as  a  transitive  verb  in  notis  C  aut  A  aut  X  L  inscriptae  iu 
Epod.  V.  58,  and  £pp.  i.  2. 66,  and  thcrefore  causis  quaestionum  capitalium  indicibus  a 
it  may  behere,  which  Bentley  does  not  deny.  praetore  quaestionis  praeside  dantur.   Ha- 

86.  Solveniur  risu  tabulael  Comm.  mm  cera  ridentibus  iudicibus  et  prae  risa 
Cruq.  was  as  perplexed  with  this  expres-  sudantibus  in  manu  dissolvetur  ut  Ut- 
sion  as  modern  commentators.  He  says  terae  legi  non  possint,  quo  facto  reas 
"vel  subseUia;  vel  leges  xii  tabularum;  dimittetur.' 

▼el  judices  non  erunt  in  eum    severi."        Doederlein,  who  has  sometimes  a  good 

Acron  explains  <  tabnlae '   by  '  subsellia,'  note,  says  that  the  text  is  equivalent  to 

by  which  he  means  that  the  benches  of  '  absolvetur  reus  cum  risu  per  tabulas  indi- 

the  judices  would  spUt  with  their  laughter  ciarias ;  tu  dimissus  abibis ; '  and  he  adds 

if  there  were  a  prosecution  in  such  a  case,  that  in  this  construction  the  object  which 

Uke  that  expression  in  Jnvenal  (i.  13)  :  is  in  the  mind  is  not  mentioned,  and  in 

"  assiduo  ruptae  lectore  columnae."    The  its  place  anothcr  member  of  the  proposi- 

second  of  the  above  explanations  ("leges  tion,  forinstance,  aninstrnmentalmember, 

XII  tabulamm'')  is  adopted  by  Dioering,  is  made  the  object.    He  iUustrates  this 

DiUenbr.,  and  2ieuni.    Lambinus  incUnes  remark  by  varions    cxamples,  of  which 

to  the  same,  or  thinks  'tabolae'  may  be  'pontem  inngere'  is  one  of  the  best.] 

SATIRB  II. 

Of  Ofelhi,  the  person  into  whose  mouth  Horace  pnts  the  chief  part  of  the  preoepta 
contained  iu  this  Satire,  we  know  no  more  than  we  may  gather  irom  the  Satire  itaelf, 
that  in  Horace'8  youth  he  was  the  owner  of  an  estate  near  Venusia,  and  that  his  property 
was  taken  fh>m  him  and  made  over  to  one  of  the  veteran  soldiers  named  Umbrenns  (v. 
133),  and  that  he  afterwards  rented,  as  '  colonos,'  afiinn  onthat  estate  which  was  onoe 
his  own.  This  transfer  took  place  in  aU  probabiUty  when  the  troops  retamed  to  Italy 
after  the  battle  of  FhUippi,  A.17.C.  712,  at  which  time  (among  severalother  districts)  the 
Venusinus  ag^r  was  distribnted  among  the  soldiers.  It  has  been  snpposed  that  Horace 
visited  his  native  place,  and  renewed  his  acqnaintance  with  OfeUa,  on  his  retum  from 
Brandasinm  (Introduction  to  S.  i.  5,  sub.  fin.).  The  old  man,  unchanged  by  tbe 
reverses  of  fbrtnne,  indastrions  and  uncomplainmg,  exhorting  his  sons  to  fimgality  and 
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contentment,  is  a  pleasantpictnre,  and  belps  by  contrast  to  illastrate  the  gluttonons  and 
InzuTions  babits  of  the  dty,  which,  thongh  they  had  not  yet  reached  the  height  they  came 
to  xmder  the  tnuning  of  Apidns  ("qni  in  ea  nrbe,  ex  qna  aliqnando  philosophi  velut  cor- 
mptores  jnventutis  abire  jnssi  sunt,  sdentiam  popinae  professns  disciplina  sua  sec\ilum 
infecit."  Sen.  Cons.  ad  Helv.  10),  were  already  very  bad.  As  political  activity  grew 
dangerons  and  diminished,  and  wealth  ponred  into  the  dty,  sensual  indulgence  grew 
rapidly.  Dining  began  at  what  we  shonld  oonsider  an  early  hour ;  and  the  lich  passed 
most  of  their  evenings  over  the  table,  which  was  fumished  with  delicacies  and  omaments 
at  enormous  expense.  The  art  of  oooking  mnst  have  been  brought  to  great  perfection 
in  the  conrse  of  that  period  during  which  eating  and  drinking  was  the  chief  feature  in 
a  Roman^s  day ;  but  Horace  probably  only  saw  it  in  its  infancy.  Juvenal  and  Martial 
are  more  fuU  on  this  matter.  Flesh,  iish,  and  fowl,  and  made  dishes  of  every  kind, 
were  imported  from  all  qnarters.  The  art  of  digestion  was  as  much  stndied  as  the  art 
of  the  kitchen,  but  diseases  of  course  multiplied.  Convivial  amusements  were  neces- 
sarily  invented  to  beguile  these  long  meals ;  the  science  of  conversation  flourished,  and 
smaU  talk  was  a  trade,  professional  diners-out  ('  parasiti  *)  being  required  to  keep  the 
company  alive  whenever  their  own  resources  failed.  This  deflection  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  early  days  of  Bome  is  a  melancholy  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Empire ;  but 
it  required  perhaps  a  stronger  and  stemer  pen  than  Horace's  to  treat  it  thoroughly. 
This  Satire,  the  fourth,  and  the  eighth,  throw  some  light  on  culinary  details ;  but  the 
vice  of  gluttony,  which  must  have  gone  oonsiderable  lengtbs  even  at  this  time,  might 
have  been  more  vigorously  attacked.  It  forms  no  part  of  the  cormptions  pointed  out 
for  reformation  in  the  odes.  Horace  himself,  thongh  abstemions  in  his  own  appetite, 
dined*a  good  deal  with  the  rich,  and  may  not  have  thought  it  expedient  or  gradous  to 
attack  them  on  anch  a  point. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  value  of  a  moderate  fare  come  leam  from  me  (on  the  authority  of  the  plain  sensible 
Ofella),  not  with  the  glitter  of  plate  in  your  eyes,  but  now,  before  you  have  broken 
your  fast.     He  who  would  judge  tmly  must  have  an  nnbiassed  judgment. 

(v.  9.)  Go,  get  up  your  appetite  with  hunting  or  ball-play  or  the  quoit,  and  then  see 
whether  you  will  despise  humble  fare  and  reject  the  drink  that  is  not  mingled  with 
Hymettian  honey.  If  the  butler  is  abroad  and  no  fish  is  to  be  had,  yonr  belly  will 
be  content  with  dry  bread  and  salt.  How  is  this  P  Why  the  pleaaure  of  eating  doea 
not  lie  in  the  savour  of  the  meat,  but  in  yourself.  Let  labour  supply  you  with  sauce. 
Tbe  most  tempting  dainties  give  no  pleasure  to  the  bloated  stomach.  Yet  scarce  any 
argnment  will  prevent  yonr  preferring  a  peaoock  to  a  bara*door  fowl,  merely  because 
it  has  a  fine  tful,  and  costs  more  raoney.  How  can  you  tell  where  that  fish  was 
caught  ?  You  delight  in  a  muUet  of  three  pounds  weight,  and  yet  you  must  cut  it 
into  fragments  to  serve  it  to  your  friends.  But  why  then  don^t  you  like  the  big 
lupus  ?  Why,  because  the  one  is  big  by  nature,  the  other  small,  and  yon  like  what  is 
nnnatural  and  rare.  The  hungry  belly,  on  the  other  hand,  seldom  despises  a  thing 
becanse  it  is  common.  **  I  like  to  see  a  huge  beast  stretched  out  on  a  huge  dish/' 
says  the  glutton.  BIow  south  winds  and  rot  their  dainties !  But  let  them  alone,  they 
are  as  good  as  rotten  already  for  appetites  that  want  rather  stimulants  than  food. 
But  these  luxuries  are  only  of  late  growth,  and  some  day  we  shall  have  roast  gulls  in 
fashion. 

(v.  63.)  But  moderation  is  not  meanness,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  avoid  one  iault  only  to 
fall  into  another.  Avidienus  puts  old  fmit  and  sour  wine  before  his  iriends,  and  is 
stingy  of  his  stinking  oil,  even  on  holidays.  Which  would  you  rather  imifcate  ? 
Bespectability  lies  in  a  middle  course,  avoiding  excessive  strictness,  but  equally 
avoiding  a  slovenly  carelessness. 
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(v.  70.)  Now  I  will  tell  yoa  the  advantages  of  moderate  fare*  In  tlie  first  place  it  oon- 
duces  to  health,  as  yoa  can  eaaily  tell,  if  yon  think  how  well  yonr  food  agreed  with . 
yon  till  you  mixed  up  all  manner  of  things  in  yonr  stomach.  How  pale  a  man  gets 
np  from  a  mixed  supper !  Let  the  helly  he  oppressed  with  dehauch  and  the  soul  ia 
oppressed  likewiBe.  Another  man  takes  a  frugal  supper,  goes  to  bed  early,  and  geta 
np  equal  to  the  duties  of  the  day;  and  if  a  holiday  comes  round,  or  sickness  or  age 
reqnires  extra  indulgence,  he  may  indulge  himself  with  impunity :  but  what  can  you  add 
to  the  indulgence  you  antidpate  in  your  early  days  ?  Our  ancestors,  hent  on  hosp- 
tality,  kept  their  meat  till  it  was  high,  in  hopes  of  a  guest  dropping  in  to  share  it. 
Would  I  had  been  bom  in  those  good  old  days ! 

(v.  94.)  You  do  not  disregard  yonr  character.  But  what  disgrace  as  well  as  ruin  these 
Inxaries  bring  upon  you !  how  your  relations  hate  yon,  and  how  yon  will  hate  your- 
self  when  the  last  as  is  spent  with  which  you  would  gladly  have  bought  a  rope  to 
hang  yourself ! 

(v.  99.)  "  Bnt  I  can  afford  to  be  extravagant,"  says  one.  Well,  if  you  have  more  than 
you  want  why  not  give  alms,  restore  temples,  contribute  to  public  works  ?  The  world 
is  never  to  go  wrong  with  you,  I  suppose.  But,  tell  me,  you  whose  enemies  shall  one 
day  laugh  at  you,  which  man  is  best  fitted  to  meet  the  chances  of  fortnne,  he  who 
seeks  great  things,  or  he  who  is  oontent  with  a  little  and  buckles  on  his  armonr  in  time 
of  peace  to  meet  the  struggle  that  is  coming  ?  As  an  instance,  look  at  Ofella.  When 
I  was  a  child  he  was  rich,  but  he  lived  no  more  ostentatiously  than  now  that  he  is 
poor.  Ue  lives  on  a  hired  farm,  on  the  estate  of  which  once  he  was  master,  and  thus 
he  talks  to  his  children :  "  My  fiire  on  ordinary  days  was  nothing  but  a  dried  pig^s 
foot  and  vegetables ;  and  when  a  fHend  dropped  in  we  made  onrselves  merry  wtth  a 
chicken  or  kid  from  the  farm,  and  plain  fruit  for  a  second  course ;  and  then  we  played 
aud  drank  and  poured  libations  to  Ceres,  who  made  our  hearts  cheerful  and  our  faces 
merry.  Let  Fortune  be  as  hard  as  she  will,  how  can  she  rob  us  ?  Have  we  lived  in 
less  comfort  since  the  stranger  came,  my  children  ?  Nature  made  neither  him,  nor 
me,  nor  any  one  else,  perpetual  owner  of  the  soil.  He  has  expelled  me ;  he  will  be 
driven  out  in  his  tnm.  Now  Umbrenns  is  owner ;  lately  it  was  Ofella.  So  put  on 
stout  hearts  and  be  ready  to  meet  adversity  when  it  comes." 

QuAE  virtus  et  quanta^  boni,  sit  vivere  parvo, 
.  Nec  meus  hic  sermo  est^  sed  quae  praecepit  Ofella 

1.  bont]  This  opening  being  something  tho  text.  Heindorf  and  Dillenbr.  retain 
like  that  of  C.  iii.  2,  the  word  *boni'  has  '  quem.'  Bentley  also  conjectured  the 
givcnsomecolour  to  the  reading^Angustam,  reading  '  Ofella '  for  '  OfeUus : '  tlie  formcr 
amici,  pauperiem  pati.'  It  appears  from  being  a  known  Boman  name,  a  cognomen 
FeH'8  various  readings  that  nearly  all  the  of  the  Lucretii ;  and  the  other  being  met 
old  editions  read  '  bonis,'  which  1  find  in  with  neither  in  history  nor  in  inscriptious. 
Ven.  1483,  and  Ascensius,  1611.  Many  Bentley  had  not  snfficient  confidence  in  his 
MSS.  also  have  that  reading.  Fea  adopto  own  conjecture  to  adopt  it  in  his  text.  He 
it ;  but,  as  Orelli  says,  it  probably  arose  was  deterred  by  the  authority  of  John  oi 
out  of  the  '  B '  that  follows.  AIl  his  MSS.,  Salisbury,  who  mentions  one  '  Ofellus '  as 
and  all  the  Parisian  (Pottier^s)  and  the  the  author  of  a  homely  proverb  about  sa- 
Blandinian,  all  Torrentius'  but  one  of  a  perstitious  people  who  trusted  in  dreams. 
late  date,  fiveof  Lambinus',  inshortnearly  The  Scholiasts  had  'Ofellns,'  and  every 
all  the  best  have  '  boni.'  edition  except  OrelIi's  has  the  same,  as  far 

2.  quae  praecepit  Ofella]  The  received  as  I  know.  Estre  adopts  Ofella  [Orelli 
reading  in  Bentley's  time,  and  that  of  all  says  "  Ofella  corr.  S.  (Cod.  Sangallcnsis) 
the  old  editions,  was  '  quem  praecepit  unde  Bentleii  conjecturam  nnnc  firmatam 
Ofellus.'  Torrentius  preferred,  but  did  not  secutus  sum  :"  but  Ritter  says  "  miro 
edit,  'quae,'  which  he  found  in  three  of  his  errorc  Orellius  ex  oodice  Sangallensi  Ofella 
MSS.  Bentley  was  the  first  to  take  it  into  lucratns  est :  ibi  Ofellut  et  in  inscriptione 
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Rusticus  abnormis  sapiens  crassaque  Minerva^ 

Discite,  non  inter  lances  mensasque  nitentes 

Cum  stupet  insanis  acies  fulgoribus  et  cum  5 

Acclinis  falsis  animus  meliora  recusat, 

Verum  hic  impransi  mecum  disquirite.     Cur  hoc  ? 

Dicam  si  potero.     Male  verum  examinat  omnis 

Corruptus  judex.     Leporem  sectatus  equove 

et  ceteris  satirae  locis  dare  legitnr,  sed  hoc  the  time  of  Aiigastng,  the  text  shows  thafc 

primo  scrihitur  OfeU<iS,  h.  e.  scriba  incertiis  they  were  then  very  cofltly.    Fliny  relates 

i.        j.      iTN-  „"          ^  if      .  o^  Cicero  (N.  H.  xiii.  15)  that  ho  gave  a 

erat  essetne  OfellusKaOfellasm  exem-  ^.uj^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^y^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

plari  suo  expressum.'      Ritter,  «^ellus.']  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ,^^^,    These  con- 

8.  ahnofyitssaptenseraesaqusMinerm^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^     sometimes  of  great 

A  man  wise  without  rule  and  of  plain  aiameter.    Pliny  (xiii.  15)  mentions  one 

mother  wit.    Cicero  (de  Amicit.  c.  5)  use;  „^^  ^f  ^y^^  .  ^^(^,  ^^^f  ^he  cypress 

the  expression  «  agamus  pmgm  Mmerva  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  .^  diameter. 

as  Fp^erbial.    Ordli'8  idea  that  the  pro-  These  were  caUed  '  monopodia,'  from  their 

verb  18  denved  «a  textura  rudi/'  I  do  not  ^^^      ^^  ^  ^     i^  ^tem.  usually  covered 
understand.    Mmerva  was  the  goddess  of    ^ith    ivory.    The    most    expensive  were 

wisdom,  and  •  crassa  Mmenra '  therefore  ^^ed,  and  Pliny  calls  them  by  various 

means  a  coar»  rough  Innd  of  wisdom.  ^^^  expiessive  of  that  appeariice,  «ti- 

^fT.^^^'  W  «not«.^°  *^e  «5?^«  V^^  grinae,'  ' pantherimie,'  &c.    See  Becker^s 

""l  S'"^'^/  tJ?a"">  the  reading  of  some  ^^u„    g^f^  ^^^  q  h,    The  wood  next 

of  the  bMt  MSS,  is  quite  out  of  place.  j^  ^^j^^  ^  tj^^  ^i^rus  was  the  maple,  add 

Cra8«i  Mmerva     is  proverbial ;    '  abnor-  ^^  ^^y^  ^  ^^^^  Nasidienus  entertained  his 

mi  Mmcrva     is    not   so.      [Ritter   has  ^^^  (g    ..    g   ^o).    The  dishes  of  the 

abnormi.  J                               .,    ^    n  mv  ricl^  were  verv  generally  of  silver,  so  that 

4>.tnterlancesmensasque  mtsntes]  The  ^^^  .  j^^^^,  {^^^  mentioned  would  be  not 

wealthy  Romans  had  already  leamt  to  fiU  ^^  ^^^  ^j^j^j^  appeared upon  the  *abaci,' 

theu-  rooms  with  costly  furniture,  and  to  tut  those  also  in  JlSch  the  viands  were 

make  a  disphy  of  their  plate,  whcther  m  ^^     ,  ^a^^^,  j^  j,^^  „^  ^,  ^           ;^^ 

the  shape  of  useful  or  omamontal  vessels,  ^^^^  f^^  ^-^^^     ^^^^  there  were    other 

andthesamefashionprevailedmthe  pro.  ^       ^   ,     tina,'  'catinus,'   'scutula,' 

vmces,  from  whenoe  m  fect  it  must  have  .     y^^,  ,  paropsis,'  aU  of  different  shapes 

been  imported.    One  of  Cicero's  charg^  ^»^  ^^  different  uses. 

agamst  Verrej  (ii.  4.  Id)  is,  that  he  robbed  [-7,  impransi]  Comp.  S.  ii.  3.  257 ;  and 

one  Diocles  of  aU  his  pfate,  «  ab  boc  abaci  ^^^^^  ^^"^  .  impransi,'  which  is  hereused 

vasa  omnia,  ut  exposita  fuerant,  ahstulit."  absolutelv  see  C.  i.  2.  31  n.l 

'  Exponere '  is  the  usual  word  for  this  dis-  r«       ^*  .     .-!  m»  ^.       r^        i.     xi. 

play:'Abaci'weresUbsu8uallyofmarble,  ^^' S?''^'^?^!^,^'^^'    <^cero  has  the 

inlitortimesevenofsilver.    Tfieirusewas  word,DeOr.u.f8.  •Examen  isthetongue 

sometimes  that  of  sideboards  only.    Of  ofscales.     Persius,  S.  i.  6,  and  n.  101.] 

tlie  same  kind,  used  in  the  same  way,  were  ^.  Currupius  judex]  Horace  likens  tho 

the  *  Delphicae  mensae'  mentioned  in  the  ma^^  yfhoe^  judgment  is  biassed  by  a  fine 

same  oration  of  Cioero  (c.  58;  see  Mr.  table  and  good  dinner  to  a  judex  who  has 

Long^s  note).    Much  of  the  plate  thus  ^een  tampered  with.    (C.  iv.  9.  39  n.) 

diRplayed  was  of  foreign  manufacture  and  —  Leporem  sectatus  equox>e\  There  is 

very  oostly,  much  of  it  of  great  antiquity,  some  oonfusion  raised  in  this  long  sentence 

and  a  good  deal  taken  from  Greek  and  by  the  introduction  of  the  words '  pete  oe- 

Asiatic  temples,  and  brought  to  Bome  by  dentem  aSra  disco.'    Horace  means  at  first 

various  conquerors  (MarceUns  and  Mum-  tosav  "  when  you  have  tired  yonrself  with 

mius  in  particular),  by  g^vemors  of  Verres'  huntmg  the  hare,  with  riding  nn  unbrokc 

school,  or  by  the  travelling  mercatores,  who  horse,  or  (supposing  the  rongher  sports  aro 

thus  brought  home  the  proceeds  of  the  too  much  for  you)  with  ball  play  or  throw- 

goods  they  took  abroad.    There  was  no  ing  the  discus,  and  are  dry  and  hungry, 

article  in  which  the  Romans  showed  more  then  see  if  you  will  despise  the  commonest 

extravagancethantheirtable8;and,though  food,  and  call  for  rich  mulsuro."     Instead 

this  did  not  come  to  its  height  till  after  of  which  he  says :  *'  after  hunting  the  hare 
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Lassus  ab  indomito^  ve}  si  Bomana  fatigat  lo 

Militia  assuetum  graeeari,  seu  pila  velox 

MoUiter  austerum  studio  fallente  laborem^ 

Seu  te  diseus  agit,  pete  cedentem  aera  disco ; 

Cum  labor  extuderit  fastidia^  siceus^  inanis 

Speme  cibum  vilem;  nisi  Hymettia  mella  Falemo  15 

Ne  biberis  diluta.     Foris  est  promus  et  atmm 

Defendens  pisces  hiemat  mare :  cum  sale  panis 

orwearyingyoanelfwithriding,  orif  (aup-  with  them.    (Qall.  Sc.  9:  The  Banqaet.) 

poeing  yon  are  only  aocostomed  to  Greek  The  use  of  the  strong  Falemian  wine  for 

gports,  and  the  Boman  are  too  much  for  this  mizture,  in  which  the  usual  propor- 

you)  ball  play  occupies  yon  or  the  discus,  tion  was  four  of  wine  to  one  of  honey,  is 

then  throw  the  discns ;  but  when  fatigue  condemned,  S.  4.  25.    Of  the  honeys  used 

shall  have  banished  iiiatidiousness,  and  you  by  the  Romans  of  Homce's  day  (C.  ii.  6. 

are   dry  and   hungry,    then  see   if "  &c.  18  n.)  that  of  Hybla  in  Sicily  was  one  of 

'  Romana  wilitia  '   corresponds  to  what  the  best;  the  worst  was  that  of  Corsica, 

Cicero  says  (de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  64)  :  "  ut  mentioned  in  various  epigrams  of  Martial; 

exerceamur  in  venando  ad  similitudinem  *mulsum'  made  with  which  was  held  tobe 

bellicae  disciplinae."    The  ball  play,  which  drink  fit  only  for  the  vulgar. 

was  a  common  amusement  in  one  shape  or  16.  promus']  This  was  one  of  the  '  ordi- 

other  among  the  Romans,  was  introduced  narii'  or  upper  domestic  slaves,  whose  duty 

from  Greeoe,  though  the  Romans  had  va-  it  was  to  take  charge  of  the  wiiie-oellar  and 

rieties  perhaps  of  their  own  invention.  Thc  larder.     He  was  hence  called  '  cellarius,' 

most  violent  form  however,  'hariuistum/  also    'procurator   peni/  'steward  of  the 

was  borrowed  from  the  Grecks,  who  also  provisions.'     Another  name  he  bore  was 

had  the  severer  exercise  of  football,  which  'condus,'  becausehe  had  to  take  into  store 

the  Romans  had  uot.     The  throwing  of  ('  condere ')  the  provisions  tbat  were  left  or 

the  discus  likewise  was  of  Greek  origin,  brought  in  for  consumption ;  and,  as  the 

and  belouged  to  the  heroic  nge.    Tlie  na-  same  person  who  locked  up  also  took  out 

ture  of  the  discus  is  seen  in  the  famous  the  provisions  ('  promere '),  both  names 

Btatue  of  the  Bi<rK6fio\os  by  Myron,  of  were  united  in  one,  *  oouduspromus/  as  in 

which  casts  are  common,  and  of  which  PlautuB  (Piseud.  ii.  2. 14) : 

there  18  a  good  oopy  in  the  British  Mu-  „  ^,.  Conduspromus  sum  procurator  peni. 

seum.    ^e  specimen  of  Gredc  eflfeminac^  ^         Q^,i  ^^  ^^^^  atriensem.    A. 

mentioned  in  C.  111.  24.  57.  the    trochus,  j^^q  ^triensi  ego  impero." 
18  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  '  pila    or 

'discus,'  which  were  manly  amusements.  He  therefbre  had  authority  over   other 

But  Horace  assumes  (v.  12)  that  the  man's  slaves.    The  <  atriensis '  had  charge  of  the 

ball  play  is  rather  lazy.  ■  Bentley,  doubt-  '  atriura,'  and  was  also  one  of  the  principal 

ing  whether   'extuderit'    can   bear    the  slaves. 

meaning  here  required,  reads  'expulerit.'  17.   hiemat  mare^   Seneca  (Epp.  114) 

The  Scholiasts  and  the  MSS.  have  '  extu-  says  that  Sallust  (somowhere  not  known 

derit'  [except  some  MSS.  in  which  'extu-  to  us)  writes,  "aquis  hiemantibus,"  and 

lerit '  is  a  correction.    Ritter.]    'Extundo'  that  Arruntius,  the  author  of  a  history  of 

18  nowhere  else  used  in  this  sense,  but  it  is  one  of  the  Punic  wan,  and  an  imitator  of 

a  very  apt  word  for  the  occasion.    Hunger  Sallust,  was  always  dragging  in  this  word 

beating  fiistidiousness  out  of  a  man  repre-  '  hiemare.'      Pliny    uses    it    occasionally. 

sents  the  power  of  the  one,  and  the  con-  Horace'6  taste  was  insensibly  affected  by 

temptible  character  of  the  other,  very  well.  his  stody  of  the  Greek  poets,  and  he  copied 

15.  nisi  Jlymettia  mella  Falerno]  This  their  x^^l^^i*'''^^  though  he  may  also  have 

constituted  the  drink  called    '  mulsum,'  seen  and  approved  more  than  Seneca  does 

olvofitKi,  which  was  commonly  drunk  at  SuIIusfs  "  aquis  hicmantibus."     [Peraius, 

the  p-epamtory  course  called  'gu8tus'or  S.  vi.  7  has  *  hibernat  mare.']    With  *Ia- 

'  promulsis'  (S.  i.  3. 6  n.),  the  former  name  trantem    stomachum,'    compare    '  iratum 

being  taken  from  the  dishes  that  were  ventrem '  (S.  ii.  8.  5).    A  hungry  man  is 

eatcn  as  a  whet  to  tho  n])petito,  and  the  vnl!,^rly  said  to  have  a  wolf  in  his  belly  to 

Irttter  from  thc  niul»um  thst  wns  tnken  tliis  dny. 
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Latrantem  stomachum  bene  leniet.     Unde  pntas  aut 

Qui  partum  ?    Non  in  caro  nidore  voluptas 

Summa,  sed  in  te  ipso  est.     Tu  pulmentaria  quaere  20 

Sudando ;  pinguem  vitiis  albumque  neque  ostrea 

Nec  searus  aut  poterit  peregrina  juvare  lagois. 

Vix  tamen  eripiam  posito  pavone  velis  quin 

Hoc  potius  quam  gallina  tergere  palatum^ 

Corruptus  vanis  rerum^  quia  veneat  auro  25 

Rara  avis  et  picta  pandat  spectacula  cauda ; 

Tamquam  ad  remi  attineat  quidquam.     Num  vesceris  ista 

Quam  laudas  pluma?     Cocto  num  adest  honor  idem  ? 

Came  tamen  quamvis  distat  nil^  hac  magis  illam 

Imparibus  formis  deceptum  te  petere !     Esto :  30 

19.  Quipartum]  The  subject  is  only  to  1082)  :  "  Sed  dum  adest  quod  avemus  id 
be  gatbered  from  the  coutext.  '  YHience  ezsuperare  videtur  Cetera."  ['  Has  it  the 
do  you  suppose  thig  appetite  springB,  or  same  beauty  when  it  is  cooked  V  When 
how  ifl  it  got  ?'  it  is  cooked,  we  don't  see  the  fiue  feathers. 

20.  pulmeniaria  quaere^  Tbe  Scholiasts  Ritter  says  that  tbe  meaning  has  escaped 
tell  us  a  story  of  Socrates,  that>  when  he  all  the  Commentato»  whom  he  has  con- 
was  taking  a  long  walk,  he  acoounted  for  sulted.  He  takes  'coctus '  as  opposed  to 
his  activity  by  saying  64foy  avvdy»,  "I  <assus/  and  supposes  that  when  it  is 
am  getting  sauce  for  my  dinner."  ['^^'  boiled  and  cut  up  and  drenched  witb 
guem  vitiis  albumque.  Fersius,  S.  iii.  sauce,  the  tail  could  uot  be  fitted  to  it,  as 
98-:  *  turgidus  hic  epulis  atque  albo  ventre  it  could  be  to  a  roasted  peacock.] 
lavatur.']  80.  deceptum  te  petere']   Porphyrion*s 

21.  oetrea  nec  scarus]  These  were  all  note  (in  Ascensius'  text)  is  "  Camem  ta- 
served  up  with  the '  gustus '  to  stir  up  the  men  hanc  ma^s  quam  illam  petere  nou 
appetite.  Oysters  were  eateu  raw  or  debes,"  which  shows  that  his  reading  was 
dressed.  The  'scarus'  was  a  fish  not  'petere;'  and  this  reading  Torrentius 
known  in  these  days.  [Epod.  ii.  50.]  adopts  from  more  than  one  of  his  MSS. 
(Fliny,  H.  N.  ix.  c  17.)  Martial  says  it  Orelli  finds  it  in  his  St.  Qallen  MS.  with 
was  good  for  the  stomach,  but  of  poor  *patet'  superscribed,  as  a  correction  of 
flavour.  The  *  lagois '  is  described  by  the  *  patet '  in  o,  and  as  tiie  reading  in  c,  but 
Scholiast  as  ''avis  leporini  coloris.'  'Os-  corrected  to  'patet.'  These  three  are  ex- 
trea '  is  here  a  dissyllable.  Of  the  other  cellent  MSS.,  and  the  authority  for  the 
things  of  which  the  '  promulsis '  usually  reading  is  ample.  As  early  as  Acron  and 
consisted,  some  are  given  below  (S.  8.  8,  Comm.  Cruq.  the  word  '  patet'  had  got 
sq.).  The  peacock  was  brought  into  into  the  text,  probably  because  the  copy- 
fksnion  by  Q.  Hortensius  the  orator,  ists  did  not  perceive  that  the  infinitive 
Cicero's  rival  [Varro,  de  K.  R.  iii.  6.  6],  '  petere '  expressed  a  feeling  of  indigna- 
and  was  for  a  long  time  considered  an  in-  tion.  (See  Key's  L.  G.,  1247,  note,  where 
dispensable  dish  at  great  entertfunments,  it  is  stated  that  **  this  infinitive  is  de- 
which  leads  Cioero  (in  his  cheerfiil  letter  pendent  on  some  such  phrase  as  'cmlen- 
to  Paetus,  quoted  on  S.  i.  3.  6,  and  C.  iiL  dum  est.' ")  All  the  editions  havo  '  illa,' 
16.  21^  to  «dl  himself  a  bold  man,  in  that  which,  on  the  authority  of  some  of  liis 
he  had  entertained  Hirtius  at  dinner  and  MSS.,  since  confirmed  by  Orelli's  St.  Oallcn 
given  him  no  peacock.  *  Ponere '  for  put-  and  Beme,  Torrentius  ohanged  to  '  illam/ 
ting  on  the  table  occurs  below  (S.  4. 14).  making  the  sense  as  follows  :  "  to  thiuk 
'  Tergere  palatum,' '  to  wipe  the  palate/  is  that,  although  iu  the  quality  of  the  flesli 
a  novel  expression.  As  to  '  vanis  rerum '  there  is  no  differcnce,  you  should  prefer 
see  C.  iv.  12. 19  n.  the  peafowl  to  the  other,  deludcd  by  the 

28.  Cocto  num  adest]  The  '  m '  is  pro-  superiority  of  its  beauty."  According  to 
nounccd  with  the  following  word,  as  is  this  reading,  which  1  have  adoptcd  as  the 
common  in  Terence.     So  Lueretius  (iii.    simplest,  'hac'  refers  not  to  the  bird  last 

ag  S, 
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Unde  datum  sentis  lupus  hic  Tiberinus  an  alto 

Captus  hiet^  pontesne  inter  jactatus  an  amnis 

Ostia  sub  Tusei  ?     Laudas^  insane^  trilibrem 

Mullum  in  singula  quem  minuas  pulmenta  necesse  est. 

Ducit  te  species  video :  quo  pertinet  ergo  35 

Proceros  odisse  lupos  ?     Quia  scilicet  illis 

Majorem  natura  modum  dedit^  his  breve  pondus. 

Jejunus  raro  stomachus  volgaria  temnit. 

'^  Porrectum  magno  magnum  spectare  catino 

Vellem/'  ait  Harpyiis  gula  digna  rapacibus.     At  vos,        40 

Praesentes  Austri,  coquite  horum  obsonia, — quamquam 

mentiouedy  but  to  that  which  the  speaker  be  so  understood  here,  the  verb  of  motion 

prefers,  or  is  defending ;  just  as  we  have  most  be  supplied,  '  as  you  approach  dose 

*  his '  and  '  illis '  changing  placea  below  up  to.'  The  Tiber  is  called  Tuscus  amnis, 
(36,  37).  ['nihil  hac  magis  ilk, — patet:'  as  (C  i.  20.  5)  it  is  said  to  be  Maecenas* 
Orelli  (3rd  ed.)  and  Ritter,  who  adds  that  '  patemum  flumen/   because  it   rises   in 

*  pavo '  is  the  *  subjectum,'  that  *  hac '  re-  Etruria. 

fers  to  a  peacock  boiled  (cocto),  which  has  84.  Mullum]  Martial  speaks  of  one  of 

just  been  mentioned,  and  '  ilUi '  to  the  same  two  pounds  as  the  least  that  should  be  put 

bird  roasted  '  et  cauda  omatam  de  qua  upon  a  flne  dish : 

paulo  ante  dictum  est '  (v.  26).     He  says  "  Grondia    ne    viola    parvo    chrysendeta 

that  the  explanation  given  in  this  note  is  mullo ; 

shown  to  befalse  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  Ut  minimum  libras  debet  habere  duas." 

difference  between  the  flesh  of  a  fowl  and  (ziv.  97.) 

a  peacock.     But  there  is  also  a  diflference  This  Pliny  (H.  N.  ix.  30)  says  was  a  size 

between  boUed  and  roasted.    Doederlein  it  rarely  exoeeded.    The  bcarded  mullet, 

explains  this  verse  in  a  way  of  his  own ;  as    it  was    called,  was   held    in  highest 

which  the  curious  may  see.]  esteem. 

31.  Unde  datum  tentis']  The  sentence  36.  Quia  aciUcet  iUis]  *lllis'  does  not 

goes  on  thus:  'be  it  so:  grant  that  you  refer  to  the  more  remote  object  here,  but 

may  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  in  the  matter,  to  the  nearer,  as  in  v.  29  (see  note).   'His* 

ofthebird  withafine  tailjbutwhatsense  yefers    to   the    muUets.     [Ritter    makes 

can  tell  you  whether  such  and  such  a  fish  « iHig '  the  mullets  and  *  his '  the  pike ;  and 

was  caught  in  a  particular  part  of  the  river,  takes  it  ironically.] 

or  at  its  mouth,  or  in  the  open  sea  ?'  That  [33.  Jefuwus  raro]  A  8'omach  seldom 

part  of  the  river  which  is  meant  by  '  inter  hungry  despises  common  things,  as  Ritter 

pontes'  ky  between  the  Pons  Fabricius,  and  others  take  it.] 

which  joined  the  Insnla  Tiberina  with  the  [40.  Vellem]    Heindorf   says    that    it 

left  bank,  and  the  Pons  Sublicius,  and  ought  to  be  *  velim,'  and  so  he  comectures 

between  these  bridges  the  Cloaca  Maxima  «velle  ait.'    But  '  vellem  '  seems  to  mean 

emptied  itself.     It  would  not  require  a  that  the  glutton  is  expressing  his  dissatia- 

very  keen  epicure  to  distinguish  a  fish  fkction  with  the  dish  which  is  before  him, 

caught  in  those  wsters ;  and  the  fish  taken  because  it  does  not  correspond  to  what  lie 

at  sea,  if  it  was  the  same  fish,  would  be  out  would  choose,  if  he  could  choose.] 

of  season  and  coarse.    [Pliny  (H.  N.  ix.  _  ^^  ^os,  praeeeiUee  AusiH]    '  Now 

c.  64)  quoted  by  Ritter,  says,  *lupi  pisces  may  ye,  O  potent  south  winds.'    •  At '  is 

(meliores  sunt)  in  Tiberi  amne  inter  duos  a  particle  of  exdamation  when  a  sudden 

pontes ;'  that  is,  they  were  the  best  that  emotion  is  expressed,  as  mentioned  above 

were  caught  in  the  Tiber.]     The  Mupus'  (Epod.  v.  1).    The  winds  are  invoked  as 

18  said  to  have  been  of  the  pike  kind.  deities.    As  to  '  praesens  *  in  this  applica- 

[*  Unde  datum  hoc  sumis  ? '  Persius,  S.  v.  tion,  see  C.  i.  35.  2. 

24.]  41.  Q^amq^am]   'Though  I  need  not 

33.  Ottia  euh  Twci]    *  Sub '  with  an  invoke  your  help ;  for  thc  boar  and  the 

accusative  of  placc  generally  has  a  verb  of  turbot  lose  their  flavour  when  the  stomach 

motion,  and  means  *  close  up  to ;'  and  if  it  is  gorgud  and  seeks  stimulants.' 
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Putet  aper  rhombusque  recens^  mala  copia  quando 

Aegrum  sollicitat  stomachum^  cum  rapula  plenus 

Atque  acidas  mavolt  inulas.    Necdum  omni?  abacta 

Pauperies  epulis  regum ;  nam  vilibus  ovis  45 

Nigrisque  est  oleis  bodie  locus.     Haud  ita  pridem 

Galloni  praeconis  erat  acipensere  mensa 

Infamis.     Quid^  tunc  rhombos  minus  aequora  alebant  ? 

Tutus  erat  rhombus  tutoque  ciconia  nido 

Donec  vos  auctor  docuit  praetorius.     Ergo  50 

Si  quis  nunc  mergos  suaves  edixerit  assos^ 

Parebit  pravi  docilis  Romana  juventus. 

Sordidtts  a  tenui  victu  distabit^  Ofella 

Judice ;  nam  frustra  vitium  vitaveris  illud, 

Si  te  alio  pravum  detorseris.    Avidienus^  55 

Cui  Canis  ex  vero  dictum  cognomen  adhaeret^ 

42.  rhofiUnt»]  This  fiBh,  if  it  was  the  'Acipenser^is  nud  tohe  astiirgeon.    The 

tarhot»  was  not  less  esteemed  by  tho  Ro-  fish  was  ont  of  fashion  in  Fliny's  days  (N. 

mans  than  hy  oarselves.    The  finest  were  H.  ix.  c.  27).    In  respect  to  'praeconis,' 

canght  in  the  Adriatic,  whence  the  fish  see    S.    i.    6.    86  n.      ['Aeqnor   alebat.' 

that  cansed  snch  a  sensation  in  Javenal^s  Ritter.] 

story  (S.  iv.  87  sqq.)  he  calls  **  Hadriad  60.  auetor  docuU  praetoriu»]  On  this 

epatiom  admirabile  rhombi."    Respecting  Porphyrion  tells  ns  that  one  Rnfas  was  the 

'rapala'  and  'inolae/  see  below,  S.  8.  51.  first  to  bring  into  fashion  the  eating  of 

On  the  ose  of  eggs  at  the  '  promalms,'  see  yoang  storks ;  and  when  he  was  a  candi- 

8.  i.  8.6.    The  sense  in  which  Horaoecises  date  for  the  praetorship  (which  is  a  little 

the  words   *  paaper '  and    *  rez '  is  well  oontradiction,  since  after  Horace  he  caUs 

marked  here  (see  C.  i.  1. 18,  and  C.  i.  4.  him  '  praetorias/  bat  that  does  not  much 

14).    ['  Nigris  oleis :'  some  olives  were  matter,  the  story  is  eqoally  good),  being 

prepared  for  keeping,  "  cam  jam  nigrne-  rejected,  the  following  epigram  was  made 

rint  nec  adhnc  tamen  permaturae  foerint ;"  npon  him : — 

ColumeUa,  xii.  48. 1.]    .  "  Ciconiarum  Rufos  isto  conditor 

47.  Galloni  praoeomserat  acipetuere)  gic  est  duobus  elegantior  Plancis : 

«  Hkj  est  qui  pnmus  acip^serem  convi.  SuflTagiorum  puncta  non  tuUt  septem. 

viis  apposait    (Porph.).    This  was  in  the  Ciconiarum  populus  ultus  est  mortem." 
time  of  Lucihus  and  of  Laehus.    'A  few 

verses  of  the  former  have  been  preserved  Wlien  Ruftis  lived  it  is  impossible  to  say ; 

by  Cicero  (de  Finn.  iL  8),  in  which  he  re-  or  whether  he  was  the  flrst  to  introdnoe 

peats  the  indignatiou  of  Laelius  against  the  'rhombus'  as  well  as  the  'cioonia.' 

this  epicore,  his  own  taste  being,  as  we  The  stork  went  oat  of  fashion,  as  Ofella 

have  seen  (8.  iL  1.  72  b.),  of  the  simplest  predicts ;  and  though  guUs  did  not  take 

kind : —  its  place,  cranes  came  into  vogue,  as  Estr^ 

has  nointed  out  firom  Pliny  (N.  H.  z.  28, 

''  O  kpathe  ut  jactare  necesse  est  cognitu'  §  80).    See  8.  iL  8. 67.    As  to  'auctor,' 

cui  sis.  see  C.  L  28.  14^  n.    The  word  'edizerit' 

In  quo  Laeliu'  clamores  <ro^hs  iUesolebat  is  a  play  upon  the  'edictum '  of  the  'prae- 

Edere  oompellans  gumias  ez  ordine  noe-  tor.'    ['  pravi  docilis':  'dodlis  modoram/ 

troe :—  C.  iv.  6.  43]. 

'O  Publi,  O  gnrges  Galloni,  es  homo  &&,pravumdetorBeris']  Literally, 'tuni 

miser,'  inqoit.  yourself  awry.'    Bentley,  on  the  authority 

'  Coenasti  in  vita  nunquam  bene  quum  of  one  MS.,  reads  '  pravus.' 

omnia  in  ista  56.  dictum]  The  MSS.  are  divided  be- 

'  Consnmis  sqnilla  atque  adpensere  cum  tween  *  ductom  '  and  '  dictum.'    In  this, 

decnmano.' "  as  in  the  last  case,  eithcr  would  do. 
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Quinquennes  oleas  est  et  silvestria  coma^ 

Ae  nisi  mutatum  pareit  defimdere  vinum,  et 

Cujus  odorem  olei  nequeas  perferre,  licebit 

Ille  repotia  natales  aliosve  dierum  60 

Festos  albatus  celebret,  comu  ipse  bilibri 

Caulibus  instillat^  veteris  non  pareus  aceti. 

Quali  igitur  victu  sapiens  utetur^  et  horum 

Utmm  imitabitur?     Hac  urget  lupus^  hac  canisj  aiunt. 

Mundus  erit  qua  non  offendat  sordibus^  atque  65 

In  neutram  partem  cultus  miser.     Hic  neque  servis, 

Albuci  senis  exemplo,  dum  munia  didit 

58.  defunderei  '  Diffdndere,'  .which  is  whitened  with  an  extra  sapply  of' creta»' 
the  reading  of  tne  old  editions  and  many  whence  they  were  called  'candidati/  Theo- 
others,  aa  well  aa  some  of  the  hest  MSS.,  phrastos  (Charac.  ir(p\  fUKpoXoyiets)  apeaks 
signifies,  as  mentaoncd  heforo,  to  draw  from  of  mean  persons  as  irp6s  robs  yvaipus  9ia- 
the  '  dolium '  into  the  '  amphora,'  '  testa/  rtivofihovs  twws  rh  IttATiow  oitrots  ?(€« 
or  '  cadns '  (all  the  same  kind  of  vesacl),  in  xoWiitf  yrjv  Xya  /i^  ^vmdyrirM  rax^» 
which  it  was  kept  till  it  was  fit  to  drink.  61.  camu  ipee  hiUbri]  The  '  comn ' 
When  ponred  from  thence  into  the  '  crater  *  was  the  horn  veflsel  in  which  the  oil  was 
to  he  mixed  for  drinking  it  was  said  to  he  kept.  Instead  of  haviug  a  cmet  or  smaU 
*  defdsam/  and  that  is  the  only  word  that  vessel  snited  to  the  dinner-table,  snoh  aa 
has  any  meanin^  here.  This  man's  wine  wealthy  people  nsnally  had  of  silver  and 
was  of  a  poor  kmd,  probably  not  fit  to  be  others  of  cheaper  material,  he  woold  bring 
bottlod,  bnt  only  to  be  dnmk  from  the  down  the  big  hom,  and  with  his  own  haod, 
'  dolium.'  He  bottled  it,  and  did  not  pro-  lest  others  sbonld  be  too  libml,  drop  tihe 
dnce  it  for  consnmption  till  it  was  sonr.  smallest  qnantity  of  oil  upon  the  cabbage^ 

59.  UcehU  Ule  repotia]  On  'licebit,'  while  of  his  old  vinesar,  which  wonid 
see  Epod.  xv.  19.  '  Repotia'  was  a  <  ooena'  tnm  his  guests,  if  he  had  any,  fWnn  the 
flometimes  given  the  day  after  maniage  by  dish,  he  was  free  pnongh.  So  that  the 
the  husband.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  reading  'largpis '  for  <  parcns '  which  Gesner 
is  any  explanation  of  the  custom.  The  sapports  is  ont  of  place.  It  has  little 
marriage-dinner  was  given  by  the  hosband.  aathority. 

As  that  was  usually  asceneof  nnrestrained  64.  aiunf]  rh  k€y6fi€voy,  'as  the  saying 

merriment,  pcrhaps    the  relig^ons    oere-  is.'    It  was  perhaps  a  oommon  proverb» 

monies  rcquired  properly  to  inangurate  the  thongh  not  now  met  with  elsewhere.    The 

new  life  of  the  married  couple,  and  to  old  editions  without  anv  excq>tion  I  be* 

propitiate    the    penates  aqd  lares,  were  lieve  (till  Lambinus),  and  Porphyrion,  have 

usually  deferred    to  this  day;    and  the  'angiffor  'ainnt.'    Fea  says  it  appears 

sobriety  of  the  'repotia'  was  probably  de-  in  ail  his  MSS.,  which  is  hardly  ereidible; 

sig^ed  to  make  amends  for  the  licence  of  and  he  edits  'ang^t.'    AU  Graqnios'  bnt 

the  'ooena  nuptiaUs.'     The  fiomans  oh-  twoof  littlevaluehad 'aiunt.'  TorrentiaB 

served  their  birthdays  with  much  religious  edits  '  angit,'  bnt  approves  of  '  aiont,'  on 

accnracy,  and  with  festivities  equal  to  our  the  authority  of  his  best  MSS.    The  ma- 

own.    See  note  on  C.  iv.  11.  8.    They  jority  of  the  Parisian  MSS.,  and  Or<?lli'8 

took  care  on  every  holiday  to  have  their  three  best,  have '  aiunt.' 

toga  especially  clean.    The  ordinary  toga  65.  Mundus  erU  qua  non]  'A  man  wiH 

was  not  dyed.    The  natural  whiteness  of  be  decent  so  far  as  (<  qua ')  not  to  ofiend 

the  wool  was  increased  by  the  process  of  by  meanness,  ['  and  so  fiir  as  not  to  be  an 

cleaning,  in  which  it  was  rabbed  with  dtf-  object  of  pity  or    oontempt  (miser)    in 

ferent  kinds  of  fuller^s  earth  ('  creta  fnl-  either  way  of  living.'    He  will  not  fall 

lonis '),  and  also  exposed  to  steams  of  sul-  into  either  extreme.    Orelli  supposes  that 

phur,  which  rerooved  stains  of  any  kind.  the  genitive  '  cultus '  depends  on  '  miser.'] 

'  Albatus/  thercfore,   signifies  in  a  toga  67.  Albuei  eenie]  See  S.  L  48,  n.  What 

which  has  jost  come  from  the  'fuUo.'    It  more  is  givcn  by  the  Scholiasts  is  not 

was  usual  for  persons  who  werc  canvassing  worth  repeating,  ror  it  is  only  drawn  fh>m 

for  ofllces  to  havc  thcir  toga  unusually  the  text  as  any  one  may  scc.    '  Didere,'  to 
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Saevus  erit ;  nec  sic  ut  simplex  Naevius  unctam 

Convivis  praebebit  aquam ;  vitiom  hoc  quoque  magnum. 

Accipe  nunc  victus  tenuis  quae  quantaque  secum  70 

Afierat :  imprimis  valeas  bene :  nam  variae  res 

Ut  noceant  homini  credas  memor  illius  escae 

Quae  simplex  olim  tibi  sederit ;  at  simul  assis 

Miscueris  elixa^  simul  conchylia  turdis^ 

Dulcia  se  in  bilem  vertent  stomachoque  tumultum  75 

Lenta  feret  pituita.     Yides  ut  pallidus  omnis 

Coena  desurgat  dubia  ?     Quin  corpus  onustum 

Hestemis  vitiis  animum  quoque  praegravat  una^ 

Atque  affigit  humo  divinae  particulam  aurae. 

Alter  ubi  dicto  citius  curata  sopori  80 

« 

'diBtribnte,  oontains  the  root  '  da ' :  it  is  have  no  resemblance  to  this  paasage :  for 

often  nsed  by  Lucretios.   To  illnstrate  the  instanoe,  Ovid  (Met.  xii.  139) :— 

character  Horace  arive»  of  Naevius,  Lam-  ,.^  .        ,  .  , 

binus  referg  to  the  story  told  by  Plutarch  "Q^em  super  impnlsum  resnpmo  pectore 

(Caesar,  c.  17)  of  Valerius  Leo,  who  put      ^.      V/^!2l*  «.  ..  .  ,  .„     „ 

before  C.  Ca^r  some  asparagus  covered      VimultavertitterraequeafflixitAchiUes." 

with  ointment  instead  of  oil.    Such  *  sim-  Jf '  afflixit '  in  this  case  expressed  the  same 

plicity,*  amountinff  to  an  indifference  to  meaning  as  the  text,  then  *  vi  multa  vertit  * 

the  decencies  of  life,  and  a  want  of  con-  ghould  be  analogousto  '  praegravat,'  which 

sideration  for  others,  which  some  people  it  U  not,  and  the  latter  word  is  incompatible 

almoet  look  upon  as    a    virtue,   Horace  with  the  notion  of  dashing  to  the  ground : 

ppoperly  describes  as  a  vice.  you  cannot  be  said  to  weigh  a  thing  down 

[69.  'praebehit  aquam ']  See  S.  i,  4. 88  and  dash  it  down  in  the  same  breath.  Any 

— 'valeas,*  the  subjunctive,  for  it  oon*e-  one  who  remembers  the  words  of  David, 

sponds  to  •  afferat.']  «« My  soul  cleaveth  to  the  ground,"  will  see 

78.  Quae  nmplex  olim  tibi  eederit']  how  much  more  force  there  is  in  *  affigit ' 
'  Which  before  you  mixed  it  with  other  than  '  affligit.'  The  debanch  might  have 
things  remained  quiet  upon  your  stomach.*  been  said  to  dash  the  soul  to  the  ground : 
*  Lenta  pituita,*  the  viscous  mucu»  secreted  the  state  of  the  body  conseqnent  on  the 
by  theintestines.  Thefirstandthirdsyllables  debauch  can  only  be  said  to  keep  it  there. 
of  'pituita'  arelong;  the  second  therefore  The  same  sense,  though  in  a  different  con- 
herecoalesces  with  thethird.  *Coenadubia'  nexion,  is  conveyed  by  Ciceio's  words  (de 
is  anexpression  copied  from  Terence,  and  Senect.  c.  21.) :  "  Est  enim  animus  caeles- 
means  snch  a  good  dinner  that  you  cannot  tis  ex  altissimo  domicilio  depressus  et 
tell  what  to  eat  first.    Fhorm.  ii.  2.  28 : —  quasi  demersus  in  terram,  locnm  divinae 

«  PA.  Coena  dubia  apponitur,  naturae  aeternitatique  contonum,"  which 

(?«^  Quid  istuc  verbi  est  ?    i>A.  Ubi  tn  ^^^^    ;divmae    particukm    aunw.' 

dubites  qnid  snmas  potissimum."  ^his  «pression  has  an  a^ic  aspect,  and 

^  '^  may  have  been  taken  irom  some  older 

79.  Atque  t^fUfU  hMmo]  This  is  the  writer,  ['  divinae  particulam  aurae ' :  An- 
reading  of  all  the  old  editions  and  the  toninus,  li.  1,  Btias  kwotUipas  fi^roxos,  'par- 
Scholiasts,  together  with  thegreatmajority  ticipator  of  a  portion  of  the  deity ' :  ii.  4. 
of  the  MSS.,  and  all  the  oldest  and  best.  he  speaks  of  man  as  an  efflux  (aw6ppota) 
Lambinus,  on  the  authority  as  he  says  of  of  the  deity.  Again,  xii.  26, '  every  man's 
twelve  MSS.,  has  'affligit,'  and  Bentley  has  intelligence  is  a  deit^  and  an  efflnx  of  the 
defended  that  reading  in  a  long  note.  deity.'  This  is  also  expressed  thus,'the 
XRitter  has  '  affligit.']     It  appears  to  me  deity  in  man.'  ii.  13,  iii.  5.  6.] 

that  '  affligit  humo,'  which  wonld  signify  [80.  dieto  citius  ourata  SfcJ]  His  body 

dashes  to  the  gronnd,  does  not  express  qnicklyrefreshedwitheatinganddrinking: 

fioraoe's  meaning,  and  that  the  examples  '  dicto  citius,'  '  quicker  than  words  can 

Bentley  quotes  in  support  of  that  phrase  tell.'    The  short  and  fmgal  meal  is  oon- 
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Membra  dedit^  vegetus  praescripta  ad  munia  surgit. 

Hic  tamen  ad  melius  poterit  transcurrere  quondam^ 

Sive  diem  festum  rediens  advexerit  annus^ 

Seu  recreare  volet  tenuatum  corpus^  ubique 

Accedent  anni  et  tractari  mollius  aetas  85 

Imbecilla  volet :  tibi  quidnam  accedet  ad  istam 

Quam  puer  et  validus  praesumis  moUitiem,  seu 

Dura  valetudo  inciderit  seu  tarda  senectus  ? 

Bancidum  aprum  antiqui  laudabant^  non  quia  nasus 

Hlis  nullus  erat  sed  credo  hac  mente^  quod  hospes  90 

Tardius  adveniens  vitiatum  commodius  quam 

Integrum  edax  dominus  consumeret.     Hos  utinam  inter 

Heroas  natum  tellus  me  prima  tulisset ! 

Das  aliquid  famae  quae  carmine  gratior  aurem 

Occupat  humanam  :  g^andes  rhombi  patinaeque  95 

Grande  ferunt  una  cum  damno  dedecus;  adde 

Jratum  patruum^  vicinos^  te  tibi  iniquum^ 

Et  frustra  mortis  cupidnm^  cum  deerit  egenti 

As  laquei  pretium.     ''  Jure/'  inquit,  *'  Trausius  istis 

Jurgatur  verbis ;  ego  vectigalia  magna  100 

Divitiasque  habeo  tribus  amplas  regibus.''    Ergo 

Quod  superat  non  est  melius  quo  insumere  possis  ? 

trasted    with   the     luxarions   protracted  covered  dish  in  which  meats  were  bronght 

dinner.  In  v.  85  Bitter,  following  the  best  in  hot  from  the  kitchen.    '  Patmus '  was  as 

MSS.,  omits  *  et'  and  takes  '  nbiqne'  in  the  proverbial  a  name  for  tyranny  on  the  male 

Bense  of '  atqne  ubi.']  side  of  the  family  as  '  noverca '  on  the 

82*  quofuUtm]  See  C.  ii.  10. 17  n.  female.    See  C.  iii.  12.  8,  and  Cioero  pro 

87.  moUUiem]     '  Indulgenoe,'     which,  Cael.  11:  "Fuit  in  hac  causa  pertriatis 

as  applied  to  youth,  must  be  nnderstood  in  quidam  patruus,  censor,  magister."    S.  ii. 

a  bad  sense ;  but  to  age  or  sickness  in  a  8.  88. 

good,  as  that  which  infirmity  or  disease  99.  A3  laquei  preHwn]    This  was  a 

requires.  proverb,  or  became  so.    See  Lucian  (Tim. 

89.  Rctnddwn  aprum']  Their  hoepitable  c.   20) :    iyi»  8^  iral  iroXAo^f    &y    thrup 

foreikthers,   rather   than  eat  their    boar  iTx^^M*  ^^^  X^^*  t^^  ®^^  6$oKov  £otc  irp(a- 

wbile  it  was  fresh  bv  themselves,  would.  ffBcu  fif^6xoy  itrx^lf^^ras,  tupvw  i^  r^fAtpov 

keep  it  till  it  was  higb,  in  case  a  stranger  ir\owrlovs  ira2  iroXvrcXcii.    The  old  rcAding 

should  drop  in  to  eat  of  it  with  them.  'aes,'    as   Orelli  observes,  destroys   the 

Horaoe  was  a  'hiudator  temporis   acti,'  proverb.     We  may  infer  that  iWusius 

and  iu  rospect  at  least  to  simplicity   of  lived   profusely  upon  small    means    and 

social  and  domestic    habits  there  is  no  ruined  himself,   which  the  speaker  con- 

doubt  he  was  right.    How  far  he  was  siders  himself  too  rich  ever  to  do.    '  Vec- 

sincere  in  the  wish  that  bursts  forth  in  tigalia '  is  a  private  fbrtune  in  C.  iii.  16. 

v.  93  is  perhaps  doubtful.     He  himself  40.    Its  nse  is  appropriate  here  in  con- 

sugg^ts  the  doubt  (S.  7.  23),  and  he  pro-  nexion  with  '  regibus' ;  'rich  men.' 

bably  knew  hia  own  mind.  [102.  quod  superai]    '  Is  there  then 

98.  tellue  me  prima]  See  S.  i.  8.  99.  nothing  better  on  which  you  could  spend 

94.  2)a*  aliquid  fcmae]    *  I    suppose  your  superfluous  wealth '  (quod  superat)  P 

you    have  some    oonsideration  for   your  '  Quo '  is  equivalent  to  '  in  quod,'  aa  '  eo ' 

character.'  sometimee  is  equivalent  V> '  in '  ^ith  an 

96.  patinaeque]   The  '  patina '    was  a  accusative.] 
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Cur  eget  indi^us  quisquam  te  divite  ?     Quare 

Templa  ruunt  antiqua  deum?     Cur,  improbe,  carae 

Non  aliquid  patriae  tanto  emetiris  acervo  ?  105 

Uni  nimirum  reete  tibi  semper  erunt  res. 

O  magnus  postbac  inimicis  risus !     Uteme 

Ad  casus  dubios  fidet  sibi  certius  ?     Hic  qui 

Pluribus  adsuerit  mentem  corpusque  superbum, 

An  qui  contentus  parvo  metuensque  futuri  i  lo 

In  pace  ut  sapiens  aptarit  idonea  bello  ? 

Quo  magis  his  credas^  puer  hunc  ego  parvus  Ofellam 

Integris  opibus  novi  non  latius  usum 

Quam  nunc  accisis.     Yideas  metato  in  agello 

Cum  pecore  et  gnatis  fortem  mercede  colonum,  115 

103.  indiffnus]  This  has  tlie  same  Bense  dis  temporibiiB  dubusque  rectus." 
as '  immeritns '  (C.  iii.  6. 1,  and  elsewhere),        11 1.  aptarW]  *  Has  fitted  on  his  armour/ 

<  innocent.'    Orelli  inquires  why  Horace,  as  it  were. 

who  profeBses  (C.  i.  34. 1)  to  have  been  at        118.  latius]  This  word,  for  which  'lau- 

this  time  careless  abont  religion,  should  tins '  and  '  laetius  *  have  been  proposed  as 

reproach  the  rich  man  with  letting  the  snbstitntes,  is  used  as  'angustius' in  the 

temples  go  to  ruin.     He  suggests  that  oppcsite  sense.    It  means  more  proAisely 

Horaoe  speaks  as   a  man  of  taste,  who  [Comp.  Juv.  xiv.  234].  ['accisis':  Comp. 

lamented  tbe  decay  of  the  temples  as  a  Epp.  li.  2.  50,  '  decisis  pennis.']     *  Metato 

spectator  rather  than  a  worshipper.    But  in  agello '  is  the  farm  which  has  been 

if  Horace  was  not  so  piously  disposed  as  marked  out  by  the  public  surveyor  ('  me- 

this  fit  of  zeal  for  the  temples  might  seem  to  tator '),  and  assignea  to  Umbrenus.    This 

show,  he  knew  the  value  of  rdig^on  as  a  participle  is  used  passivelv  in  C.  ii.  16. 15. 

political  instmment,  and  tbat  the  neglect  '  Fort^m '  has  been  explamed  in  the  note 

of  sacred  rites  went  hand  in  hand  with  on  C.S.  68,andfor'colonum/  see  C.  ii.  14. 

civil  disorders.     We  can  hardly  suppose  12,  n.    As  'colonum'  signifies  a  tenant 

Augustus  and  llberius  to  have  been  in-  [Dig.  19. 2. 3],  '  mercede '  is  only  added  to 

fluenced  by  much  higher  motives  than  give  additional  force  to  the  contrast.  Dig. 

tbese  when  they  applied  themselves  to  the  19.  2.   21 :    "  Quum  venderem   fundum 

restoration  of  the  sacred  buildings,  which  convenit  ut  donec  pecimia  omnis  persol* 

during  the  civii  wars  had  fallen  so  much  veretur,  certa    mercede  emptor  fundum 

into  ruin.    See  C.  ii.  15,  Introdnction,  and  conductum  haberet."     Farms  were  held 

note  on  C.  iii.  6. 1.  either  on  payment  of  rent,  or  of  a  certain 

106.  Uni  nimirum]  The  practical  good  part  of  the  produce  of  tiie  land;  [and 
sense  of  Horaoe's  writings  may  often  be  '  merces '  meana  the  rent :  *  locatio  et  con- 
illustrated  from  Scripture  (where'  human  ductio  contrahi  intelligitur,  si  de  mercede 
nature  is  touched  in  all  its  features)  more  convenerit.'  Dig.  19.  2.  2].  A  colonus 
frequently  than  1  have  cared  to  illustrate  who  paid  part  of  the  produce  was  called 
it,  for  obvious  reasons.  '*  He  hath  said  in  'paHiarius.'  'Temere'signifiesthatwhich 
his  heart,  1  shall  not  be  moved :  for  I  shall  is  done  without  consideration  (compare 
never  be  in  adversity "  (Ps.  x.  6),  is  very  Epp.  ii.  2.  13).  [Among  the  eighteen 
like  the  arg^ument  l&orace  puts  in  his  rich  cities  promised  by  the  Triumviri  to  their 
man's  mouth,  the  man  whose  fortune^was  soldiers  were  Capua,  Rhegium,  Yenusia, 
large  enough  for  three  men.  Bentley  spoUs  and  others :  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  3.  We  may 
the  sentiment  by  adopting  N.  Heinsius'  conjecture  that  the  estate  of  Ofella  was  in 
conjecture  '  eunt '  for  '  erunt.'  Horace'8  the  territory  of  Venusia.  Bitter  supposes 
man  argues  that  he  is  so  rich  that  he  never  that  Umbrenus  employed  OfeUa  as  a  la- 
can  be  otherwisa  bourer  for  hire  (merces),  but  if  'colonus'  . 

107.  Uteme  ad  eatu»  dubtoe]  On  '  ne/  can  have  that  meaning,  it  certainly  does 
soe  S.  i.  10. 21,  S.  ii.  8.  295  and  317,  and  not  raean  so  here.  The  soldier  would  not 
with '  dubioe,'  compare  C.  iv.  9. 36 :'  Seoun-  be  the  man  to  pay  wages]. 
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"  Non  ego/'  narrantem,  "  temere  edi  luce  profesta 

Quidquam  praeter  olus  fumosae  cum  pede  pernae. 

Ae  mihi  seu  longum  post  tempus  venerat  hospes^ 

Sive  operum  vaeuo  gratus  conviva  per  imbrem 

Vicinus,  bene  erat  non  piscibus  urbe  petitis,  •  120 

Sed  pullo  atque  haedo ;  tum  pensilis  uva  secundas 

Et  nux  ornabat  mensas  cum  duplice  ficu. 

Post  hoc  ludus  erat  culpa  potare  magistra^ 

Ac  venerata  Ceres,  ita  culmo  surgeret  alto, 

Explicuit  vino  contractae  seria  frontis.  125 

Saeviat  atque  novos  moveat  Fortuna  tumultus^ 

Quantum  hinc  imminuet  ?     Quanto  aut  ego  parcius  aut  vos^ 

[120.  bene  eraf]  Like  'recte  .  .  erant'  tionfil  aspect,  we  mfiy  haye  to  go  ftirther 

T.  106. — '  penmlig  —  fica ' :    Grapes  were  than  the  surface  for  tho  ezplanation  of  it. 

sometimes    presenred    in     pots.      These  Bentlej  can  only  snggest  the  suhBtitation 

were  hnng  up,  as  Fliny  and  ColameUa  of  '  cnpa '  for  '  calpa/  and  hy  '  cupa  *  he 

descrihe  tbem.l   Comm.  Cruq.  interprets  understands  '  oopa,'  the  hostess  of  a  neigh- 

<duplice'  hy  «hifida.'    ["Teste  Gargallo  bouring  tavem  where  OfeUa  honght  the 

Sicuii  has  nunc  vocant  chiappe  di  fichi,  wine  to  entertain  his  friend.     He  also 

ubi    cum     siocantur,     una    inversa   in-  suggests  *  nulla,'  but  prefers  *  cupa,'  which 

versae  alteri  cogitur  et    retinent    moUi-  is  more  ingenious.  ForceU.  supposes^cupa* 

tiem  **  (OreUi^.   The  *  duplex  ficus '  is  stiU  to  be  the  reading,  but  Lb  doubtfal  whether 

made  in  the  island  of  Ischia  near  Naples  he  takes  it  with  lambinus  for  the  wine- 

by  spUtting  ofen.  from  the  broad  end  a  fig,  vessel  of  that  naroe,  which  was  as  big  as  a 

and  leaving  the  two  narrow  ends  attached ;  hogshead,  or  with  Bentley  for  the  hostess. 

another  fig,  split  open  the  same  way,  is  Heindorf  reads  'culpa/  but  supposes  they 

placed  on  the  first  so  that  the  two  insides  played  at  some  game,  and  that  thepenalty 

fit,  and  a  double  fig  is  made.]  of  any  mistake  committed  by  either  party 

123.  Post  hoc  ludus  eraf\    "  After  this  was  to  drink  ofi*  a  cup  of  wine,  which 

we  amused  ourselves  by  drinJdng  with  'cul-  would  be  rather  a  premium  upon  mistakes 

pa '  for  our  *  magister,'  or  *  rez  bibendi,'  than  a  penalty. 

crvfiiroiriapxos"    Perhaps they agreed as to  124.  Ae  veneraia  Ceres  ita']  On  Uiia 

some  mode  of  drinking,  and  established  a  use  of  *  veneror,'  see  C.  S.  49,  n.    <  Ita ' 

penalty  for  the  transgresfflon  of  it,  which  introduoes  the  object  of  the  prayer.    It  is 

transgresuon  ('culpa')    was  to  do  that  usuaUy  foUowed  by  'ut'  introdudng  a 

which  at  drinlnng  parties,  where  a  presi-  oondition.  But  as  with  '  sic '  that  is  not 

dentwas  appointed>  hemightdoarbitrarily,  always  the  case.    See  note  on  C.  i.  8.  1 : 

that  is,  either  mulct  a  guest  of  a  cup  of  "  Sic  te  Diva  potens  Cypri."    *  Ita '  is  the 

wine,  or  make  him  drink  an  extra  cup,  or  reading  of  aU  the  best  MSS.,  and  aU  the 

any  thing  else  he  chose,  as  a  fine  for  mis-  old  editions.    '  Uti '  and  '  ut '  gfot  into  the 

behaviour.    [jAcron'8  explanation  is : '  cul-  test  afterwazds,  tiU  Bentley  restored  the 

patur  iUe  qui  multum  bibit.']    In  short,  true  reading.    ['  ExpUcuit ' :  Comp.  C.  iii. 

Ofella  means  it  was  a  quiet  and  primitive  29. 16.] 

aort  of  way  of  prooeeding,  unlike  the  new  127.  parciue^nituietis]  *  Have  ye  been 

fashion  introduced  firom  Greece,  and  fol-  in  worse  condition,  less  sleek  and  iat.' 

lowed  in  fine  houses,  of  having  a  symposi-  'Ut,'  'ever  since,'  aa  **  Ut  tetigi  Pontum 

arch  to  preside  (S.  ii.  6.  69,  n).    A  scene  vexant  insomnia "  (Ovid,  Trist.  iii.  8.  27). 

of  this  kind  is  in  the  Stichus  of  Plautus  'Propriae'  signifies  one's  own  in  perpe- 

(v.  4).    Bentley  calls  this,  which  is  Tume-  tuity,  as  below  (v.  134),  "  erit  nnUi  pro- 

bus' interpretation,  "  dura  et  coacta  expo-  prius;"  and  S.  ii.  6.  6.    Aen.  (i.  73): 

sitio;"  but  as  he  has  no  better  to  piopose,  "  Connubio  Jungam  stabili  propriamqoe 

nor  have  any  of  tbe  other  commentators,  dicabo."     [From    'proprius'    is   formed 

I  am  wUling  to  accept  it»  though  the  ex-  '  proprietas,'    which    means    *  property.' 

pression  is  very  ringular,  and  like  other  (Gaias,  u.  30)].    *  Vafri '  (v.  I8I)  b  gene- 

phrases  in  Horace  which  have  a  conven-  raUy  understood  of  the  cunning  tricks  «nd 
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O  pueri^  nituistis  ut  huc  novus  incola  venit  ? 

Nam  propriae  telluris  herum  natura  neque  illum 

Nec  me  nec  quemquam  statuit :  nos  expulit  ille;  130 

Illum  aut  nequities  aut  vafri  inscitia  juris^ 

Postremum  expellet  certe  vivacior  heres. 

Nunc  ager  Umbreni  sub  nomine^  nuper  Ofellae 

Dictus^  erit  nuUi  proprius^  sed  cedet  in  usum 

Nunc  mihi  nunc  alii.     Quocirca  vivite  fortes  135 

Fortiaque  adversis  opponite  pectora  rebus.'' 

chicanery  of  the  law,  wbich  is  a  mistake  have  appeared  sabtle,  and  that  may  be 

derived  from  modern  practice.    The  law  the  meaning  of '  yafri.' 

wafl  as  phun  as  the  subjects  admitted,  183.  Vinbrenf]  See  Introdnction. 
thoogh  to  ignorant  people  it  mnst  often 

SATIRE  III. 

A.u.c.  722. 

Tbia  Satire  appears  to  have  been  written  during  the  Satnmalia  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember,  A.tr.o.  722.  In  the  year  before,  Agrippa  had  been  Aedile,  and  his  Aedileship  ia 
allnded  to  in  v.  185.  It  waa  written  at  Horace^s  coontry  hooae,  not  long,  it  may  be 
snpposed,  after  it  was  given  him.  He  was  improving  the  hoose  at  the  time,a8  we  may 
infer  from  v.  80S.  The  Satire  is  general,  taking  in  the  leading  vioea  and  follies  of 
human  nature»— ambition,  avarioe,  extravagance,  lust»  snperatition,  which  are  biought 
together  with  some  ingenuity. 

One  Damasippns,  a  man  who  had  wasted  a  good  fortune  in  speculating  as  an  amatenr 
in  all  aorts  of  oostly  artidesi  particnlarly  works  of  art,  in  which  he  was  held  to  be  a 
eoDDoiasear,  is  introdnoed  in  a  new  cfaaracter  as  a  Stoic  pbilosopher,  leproving  Horace 
for  his  lazinois,  and  nrging  him  to  write.  He  relat«B  the  story  of  his  own  conversion 
to  pbilosopby,  whidi  was  this :  When  he  had  lost  aU  his  fortune,  and  got  hopelessly 
involved  wiUi  money-Ienders,  and  found  himself  langhed  at  and  called  madman  where- 
ever  he  went,  be  grew  desperate,  and  was  going  to  throw  himself  into  the  Tiber, 
when  he  wos  arrested  by  Stertinins,  an  orade  of  the  Stoics,  wfao  remonstrated  witfa 
faim  and  consoled  him,  and  at  the  same  time  armed  him  against  fais  enemies  (v.  297) 
witfa  a  loDg  faomily,  in  the  conrse  of  which  he  proved  that  all  tfae  world  but  the  good 
and  wise  were  as  mad  as  he  was.  In  this  ^sconrse  he  enumerates  tbe  cfaief  featnres  of 
tfais  nniversal  madness,  and  tfais  forms  the  bulk  of  tlie  Satire. 

To  Damasippus  a  Scholiast  gives  tfae  gentile  name  Junins.  [Tfaere  was  a  Pkaetor  L. 
Junius  Brutus  Damasippus»  who  was  killed  B.C.  82  in  the  flght  before  the  walls  of 
Rome.3  Emesti,  in  his  Clavis  to  Cicero,  says  that  it  was  a  oognomen  of  the  Licinia  gens» 
and  Orelli  calls  him  Inoinius  Damasippas ;  but  Cicero,  who  mentions  him  three  times, 
names  him  only  Danasq^ipns.  Cicero»  wishing  to  purchase  a  piece  of  ground  on  which 
to  erect  a  shrine  to  the  memory  of  Tullia,  heard  that  Damasippns  had  some  to  dispose 
of  on  the  bank  of  tfae  Tiber,  and  commissioned  Atticns  to  negotiate  with  him  for  it 
(ad  Att.  xii.  29.  83).  On  anotfaer  occasion  fae  commissioned  a  Mend  (Fabius  Qallus)  to 
bny  him  some  statnes  to  pnt  in  his  libraiy .  He  booght  some  wfaicfa  Cicero  did  not  like, 
and  thonght  too  costly.  It  appears  that  Damasippns  had  bid  for  tbem  too,  and  wanted 
to  faave  them;  for  Cicero  writes,  "  Vdim  maneat  Damasippus  in  sententia—si  enim 
non  manebit,  aliqnem  psendodamasippnm  vd  cnm  jactura  reperiemos  **  (ad  Fam.  vii. 
23) ;  by  wfaicfa  fae  means,  if  Damasippus  will  not  take  ihem  off  fais  faands,  be  must  look 
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ont  for  somo  one  less  knowing  or  less  bold,  and  part  with  them  if  necessary  at  a 
sacrifice.  There  can  be  little  donbt  that  the  Damaaippns  here  mentioned  is  the  person 
Horace  introduces  in  this  Satire.  Doering  and  other  commentators,  following  Com. 
Cruq.  (who  says  "oonsnmpto  per  mercatum  patrimonio  "),  call  him  a  <  mercator/  which 
it  is  plain  he  was  not.  That  he  was  not  a  regular  trader  is  clear  from  the  people  calling 
him  '  Mercnrialem '  (y.  25).  The  '  mercatores '  were  always  under  the  protection  of 
Mercury  ("  Mercuriales  viri "),  and  there  would  be  nothing  particular  in  the  applica- 
tion  of  the  word  to  Damasippus  if  he  had  not  been  merely  a  private  person,  who  had 
tumed  his  hand  to  trading.  Wby  Horace  should  haye  chosen  this  man  as  the  mouth- 
piece  of  his  Satire  does  not  appear.  He  says  himself,  it  is  true,  that  having  ruined  his 
own  affairs  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  attend  to  the  afiairs  of  others ;  which  Horace 
interprets  to  mean,  that  he  had  taken  to  g^ving  advice  when  it  was  not  asked  (see 
V.  27  n.).  But  Horace  may  have  had  better  reasons  for  employing  this  man'B  namoy 
which  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  He  may  have  ruined  himself  and  taken  to  cant» 
as  Horace  here  represents ;  but  we  know  nothing  farther  about  him. 

Stertinius  appears  to  have  been  an  authority  among  the  Stoics  of  the  day.  The 
Scholiasts  tell  us  he  wrote  220  books  on  the  doctrines  of  that  school.  Damaappua 
calls  him  (v.  286)  "  snpientmn  octavus."  His  booksy  if  he  ever  wrote  them,  have  nofc 
rescued  him  from  oblivion.  Horace  mentions  him  again  in  Epp.  i.  12. 20  as  the  repre- 
sentative  of  the  sect.  Estr6  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  the  Stertinius  mentioned 
by  Quintilian  (iii.  1,  21)  as  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  oratory,  though,  as  he  says,  the 
Stoics  troubled  themselves  less  with  rhetoric  than  with  dialectic. 

The  discourse  of  Stertinius  tums  upon  this  dogma,  that  every  man  in  the  world,high 
or  low,  is  mad  except  the  sage  (see  note  on  ^.  46).  Cicero  has  argued  the  same  doctrine 
of  the  Stoics  in  his  Paradoxa  (iv.  8ri  iras  A^pvy  fjutiy^Tat),  but  he  does  not  go  very 
deep  into  the  subject,  or  throw  much  light  upon  it. 

ARGUMENT. 

You  writ«  80  seldom,  and  destroy  what  you  have  written,  and  are  angry  with  yourself 
because  you  are  too  lazy  to  write  any  thing  worth  speaking  of.  What  do  you  mean 
to  do  ?  You  acknowledge  you  came  to  this  retreat  to  escape  the  noise  of  the  Satur- 
nalia.  Well,  then,  begin :  let  us  have  something  suited  to  your  intentions.  If  s  of 
no  use  to  find  fault  with  your  pens  and  beat  the  walL  Where  are  all  your  promises  ? 
What  have  you  brought  out  all  your  books  for  P  Do  you  mean  to  avoid  odium  by 
shirking  your  duty  ?  Men  will  only  despise  you  for  your  pains.  'Tis  nothing  but 
sloth.  Flee  from  the  Siren,  or  be  content  to  forfeit  all  you  have  eamedin  betterdays. 

(v.  16.)  Heaven  reward  you,  Damasippus,  with  a  barber  for  your  good  advice.  But 
how  came  you  to  know  me  so  well  ? 

Since  the  usurers  robbed  me  of  all  my  money,  I  have  taken  to  managing  other  people'8 
affairs.  I  used  to  be  such  a  successful  driver  of  bargains  in  all  sorts  of  property, 
that  people  called  me  every  where  the  ward  of  Mercury.. 

I  am  aware  of  that.  How  did  you  get  rid  of  that  mania  ?  You  seem,  however,  only 
to  have  exchanged  it  for  another,  as  a  pain  in  the  head  is  transferred  to  the  stomachy 
or  as  the  patient  in  a  stupor  suddenly  falls  to  fighting  his  doctor.  Only  don't  fbUow 
his  example,  and  you  may  have  it  all  your  own  way. 

(v.  81.)  My  good  friend,  you  need  not  deceive  yourself.  Yon,  and  aJl  foola  I  may  aay, 
are  mad,  if  there  be  any  trath  in  Stertinius,  who  saw  me  one  day  as  I  was  ready  to 
throw  myself  into  the  river;  and  "for  shame,"  said  he:  "  why  should  you  mind 
being  called  mad  when  all  are  so  ?  For  what  is  madness  ?  FoUy  and  blind  ignorance 
of  the  truth.  AIl  are  mad  fh>m  the  highest  to  the  lowe«t,  except  the  wise.  As  in  & 
wide  wood  where  all  lose  their  way,  though  all  go  in  different  directions,  so  is  it  with 
fools.    One  is  afraid  where  there  is  no  fcur ;  another  wantonly  rashcs  into  danger. 
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and  is  deaf  to  the  voice  of  waming.  Ton,  Damasippiifl»  have  a  madneas  for  buying 
old  statnea.  Bnt  is  the  man  who  trnsts  yon  less  mad  ?  If  I  were  to  beg  you 
to  aooept  a  preeent  from  me,  wonld  yon  be  mad  if  you  aooepted  it,  or  not  rather  mad 
if  you  refbsed  your  good  luck  ?  <  This  rascal,  get  what  security  you  will  from  him, 
tie  him  £Eist  in  a  thousand  knots,  like  Protens  he  will  still  get  out  of  them ;'  but, 
fiiend  Perillius,  if  he  is  mad  for  mismanaging  his  afiairs,  yon  are  much  more  so  for 
lending  him  money. 

(v.  77.)  "  Come  listen  to  me,  ye  ambitious,  ye  ayaricions,  ye  Inzurious,  ye  snperstitions, 
and  I  will  prove  you  all  to  be  mad. 

(v.  82.)  *'  The  avaricious  are  the  worst,  almost  past  cure.  Staberius  wonld  have  the 
amonnt  of  his  fortunc  engraved  upon  his  tomb.  Why  ?  Because  he  believed  poverty 
to  be  the  greatest  possible  disgrace ;  andif  he  had  been  dying  an  as  poorer,  he  would 
have  considered  himself  a  worse  man  in  that  proportion :  he  thought  that  virtue» 
&me,  every  thing  gave  way  to  wealth,  and  that  its  possessor  was  noble,  brave,  and 
jnst.  What,  wise  too  ?  Ay,  and  a  king  to  boot  or  any  thing  else.  '  But  which  is 
most  mad  (say  you),  Staberius  or  Aristippus,  who  to  lighten  his  8lave's  sack  bade 
him  throw  away  some  of  the  money  that  was  in  it  ?  '  It  does  not  help  one  moot 
point  to  raise  another.  A  man  that  shonld  bny  a  quantity  of  musical  instruments 
who  knew  nothing  of  mnsicy  awls  and  lasts  who  was  no  shoemaker,  sails  who  was  no 
trader,— all  would  say  he  was  mad.  Is  he  less  mad  who  gets  money  together  which 
he  knows  not  how  or  fears  to  use  ?  A  man  who  watches  over  his  heap  of  corn  but 
eats  oiily  bitter  herbs,  who  has  his  cellar  fuU  of  the  best  wine  and  drinks  only  sour, 
handsome  bed-clothes  in  his  chest  and  sleeps  upon  straw,  he  is  not  called  mad,  only 
because  it  is  the  madness  of  so  many.  Are  yon  keeping  all  this  for  your  heir  to 
squander,  old  fool  ?  or  for  fear  you  should  come  to  want  ?  How  much  would  it  take 
from  you  to  put  a  drop  of  better  oil  to  your  cabbage,  or  to  clean  your  dirty  head  ? 
What  do  you  lie,  steal,  rob  for,  if  so  little  is  enough  for  you  ?  What,  are  yon  sane  ? 
If  yon  began  to  throw  stones,  every  one  would  call  yon  mad ;  but  you  may  strangle 
your  wife,  or  poison  your  mother,  and  you  are  all  right,  beeause  you  are  no  Orestes 
of  Argos  but  a  gentieman  of  Bome.  But  was  not  Orestes  mad  before  he  betrayed 
it  by  mnrdering  his  mother  ?  And  after  that  he  did  nothing  worse  than  yourself. 
Opimins  the  miser  was  sick,  and  nigh  unto  death.  His  heir  was  exulting  in  the 
prospect  of  snccession.  His  physician  however  had  his  money-bags  brought  out  and 
emptied  before  him,  and  set  people  to  count  the  contents.  This  roused  his  patient. 
Then  says  the  doctor, '  If  you  don't  take  care,  your  heir  will  carry  off  all  yonr 
money.'  '  What,  before  I  am  dead  ?  '  <  Well,  then,  get  up :  take  some  nourishment, 
or  you'Il  die.  Come,  take  some  broth.'  '  How  much  did  it  cost  ?*  '  Oh  not  much.' 
'But  how  mnch?'  'Eight  asses.'  'Alas,  alas!  what  difference  does  it  make 
whether  I  die  of  disease  or  robbery  ? '  Who  then  is  sane  ?  He  who  is  not  a  fool. 
But  the  cov^tous  ?  He  is  a  fool,  and  insane.  But  if  a  man  is  not  covetous  is  he 
sane  ?  No.  A  man  may  be  sick  though  he  has  not  the  heart-bum.  A  man  may 
not  be  a  peijurer  or  a  miser,  for  which  he  may  be  thankful;  but  if  he  is  ambitious 
and  headstrong,  let  him  go  to  Anticyra. 

(v.  166.)  ''  It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  throw  away  your  money  or  forbear  to 
use  it.  One  Servius  Oppidius  had  two  farms,  which  he  gave  one  to  each  of  his  two 
sons,  and  on  his  death-bed  he  called  them  to  him  and  said :  '  I  have  watched  you, 
my  Bons,  one  throwing  or  giving  away  his  toys,  the  other  hiding  them  in  holes.  Take 
heed  lest  you  fall  under  opposite  follies :  do  you  beware  of  diminishing,  and  you  of 
increasing,  the  fortune  I  leave  you.  I  caution  you  both  against  the  temptations  of 
ambition.  My  curse  be  upon  yon  if  you  ever  aim  at  public  offices.  You  may  be 
tempted  to  min  yoxirsclves  for  popularity,  aping  the  munificence  of  Agrippa  as  the 
fox  might  ape  the  lion.' 
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(y.  187).  '  Why  refuse  borial  to  the  great  Ajax,  0  kmg  ?*  *  Because  he  was  so  mad  as 
to  kill  a  flock  of  sheep  and  thonght  he  was  kiUing  Ulysses,  Menelaus,  and  me.'  'Bat 
were  yon  sane  when  you  offered  yonr  child  at  Aulis  ?  Ajax  spared  his  own  flesh  and 
blood ;  and,  thongh  he  cnrsed  the  Atridae,  he  did  not  kill  either  Teuoer  or  even 
Ulysses.'  '  But  to  loose  the  fleet  I  propitiated  the  gods  with  blood/  '  Yes,  madman, 
with  your  own.' — Any  man  who  takes  up  fklse  fiincies  is  out  of  his  mind*  whether  it 
be  firom  foUy  or  passion.  Ajax  was  mad ;  but  when  you  commit  crimes  for  the  sake 
of  empty  titles,  are  you  not  as  mad  as  he  ?  If  a  man  were  to  carry  about  a  lamb 
and  call  it  his  daughter,  he  would  be  treated  as  a  lunatic.  If  on  the  other  hand 
he  were  to  take  his  daughter  for  a  huub  and  sacrifice  her,  he  wonld  be  called  mad 
too.  The  fool  then  is  mad,  the  deprayed  is  more  mad,  but  the  ambitious  is  maddest 
ofaU. 

(y.  224.)  "  Then  for  the  spendthrift,  he  is  certainly  mad.  A  young  man  oomes  into 
his  father^s  property:  he  sends  for  all  the  tiudesmen  and  flings  his  money  at 
random  among  them.  Another  takes  a  jewel  from  his  mistress'  ear,  melts  it  down 
and  swaUows  it :  another  dines  habitually  on  uightiogales.  Are  these  mad  or  not 
mad? 

(v.  247).  "  If  we  see  an  elderly  gentleman  riding  on  a  stick,  and  playing  at  children'8 
games,  we  say  he  is  mad.  Is  not  he  as  mad  who  whines  after  a  harlot  ?  And  if  so,  is 
it  not  better  to  foUow  Polemo's  example,  to  Usten  to  the  voioe  of  wisdom,  and  to  cast 
away  the  ensigns  of  lust  and  repcnt  ?  The  chQd  who  refases  the  fruit  you  offer  him, 
and  if  he  cannot  get  it  longs  to  haye  it,  only  represents  the  caprices  of  lovers  squab- 
bling  and  making  it  up  again.  Is  not  the  man  prattling  and  playing  lovers'  games 
with  his  mistress  as  mad  as  the  dotard  we  have  mentioned  ?  to  say  nothing  of  the 
bloodshed  Inst  often  leads  to,  as  in  the  case  of  Marias  the  other  day,  who  murdered 
fais  mistress  and  destroyed  himself. 

(v.  281.)  "  There  was  once  a  Ubertinus  who  went  about  from  shrine  to  shrine  praying 
the  gods  to  g^ve  him  immortality.  A  certain  mother  vowed  if  her  son  recovered 
ftom  his  fever  he  should  stand  up  to  his  chin  in  the  Tiber.  The  boy  reoovers,  the 
▼ow  is  performed,  and  the  fever  oomes  back.  Now  what  was  their  madness  ? — 
Superstition." 

(v.  296.)  Thus  has  Stertinius  armcd  me  against  aU  the  world.  If .  any  one  says  I  am 
mad,  I  can  teU  him  to  look  at  home. 

Friend,  success  attend  you.  Pray  tell  me  what  is  my  particular  madness.  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  am  otherwise  than  sane. 

Did  Pentheus'  mother  think  herself  mad  even  when  she  carried  the  head  of  her  poor 
slaughtered  son  ? 

WeU,  I  admit  I  am  mad.    Bat  teU  me  how. 

Why,  you  are  aping  Maecenas  and  bnilding  beyond  your  means,  as  the  dwarf  might  ape 
the  giant,  or  as  the  frog  in  the  fable  aped  the  buU.  Then  you  write  verses.  I  aay 
nothing  of  your  horrible  temper — 

No  more  of  that  I 

— or  of  your  living  beyond  your  income — 

Mind  your  own  business,  Damasippus. 

— and  your  thoasand  mad  amours. 

O,  greater  madman,  spare  one  who  is  less  mad  than  thyself. 


fC 


Sic  raro  scribis  ut  toto  non  quater  anno 


1.  Sio  raro  scribis^i  The  MSS.  and  edi-  'si'  for  'sic/    Bentley,  followed  by  Cun- 

tions  are  nearly  all  in  favour  of  '  scribis,'  ningham    and    Sanadon,    edits    '  si    raro 

notwithstanding  the  metre.     The  Blandi-  scribes,'  and  makes  'quid  fiet?'  (v.  4)  the 

nian  MSS.,  which  Cruquius  foUows,  had  interrogative  foUowing  this  hypotbetical 
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Membranam  poscas^  scriptorum  quaeque  retexens^ 

Iratus  tibi  quod  vini  somnique  benignus 

Nil  dignum  sermone  canas.     Quid  fiet  ?     At  ipsis 

Satumalibus  huc  fugisti.     Sobrius  ergo  5 

Dic  aliquid  dignum  promissis :  incipe.     Nil  est : 

Culpantur  frustra  calami^  immeritusque  laborat 

Iratis  natus  paries  dis  atque  poetis. 

claase.    The  oommon  roading  appears  to  7.  4 :  *'  libertate  Decembri "),  and  one  of 

be  the  simplest   and  bcst.     ['  ScribiB  tu  the  chief  fcatnres  was  the  licence  granted 

ut:'  the  conjectnre  of  Meineke  followed  by  to  slaves.    They  had  all  the  mockery  of 

Bitter.]  freedom  for  a  few  hours,  which  they  spent 

2.  Membranam  potceu:']  Horaco  speaks  like  their  betters  in  rioting.    The  feast 

of  parchment  only   twice  (A.    P.   389),  belonged  more  to  the  coantry  than  the 

'  charta,'  which  means  the  Egrptian  pa-  town»  and  was  properly  a  farmer'8  festival. 

pyras,  being  his  nsaal  eqaivalent  for   a  But  it  was  attended  with  greater  disturb- 

book.    From  the  thin  coats  of  the   pa-  ances  in  the  city;  and  one  who  wanted  to 

pyrus  the  name  *Uber'  was  derived,  and  be  qoiet  at  that  time  would  be  glad  to  re- 

parchment  was  less  generally  nsed  in  Ho-  tire  to  the  country.     Bentley  thinks  he 

Tace'8  day  than  the  papyras ;  though  the  disposes  of  '  ab '  by  asking,  now^  a  man 

word  'membrana'  is  here  used  with  suffi-  could  run  away  from  the  Satumalia :  were 

cient  familiarity  to  show  that  this  material  they  not  celebrated  in  the  country  as  well 

was  also  commonly  employed.     ^Betexens'  as  in  the  town  ?    The  same  question  would 

applies   more   properly   to   the   papyrus,  apply  to  the  other  reading  just  as  well ;  for 

'  texere  chartam '  being  a  common  expres-  if  a  man  went  into  the  country  dnring  the 

sion  for  putting  the  pieoes  of  the  papyrus  Satumalia,  it  would  be  to  retire  from  the 

together,     'S^texere    scripta'    ther^ore  tumult  of  it;  and  that  is   the  answer, 

means  to  take  to  pieces  or  tear  up  what  is  whichever  readinff  is  adopted.    Bentley 

written,  or  to  take  out  leaves  and  substi-  joins  'sobrius '  wiui  'fugisti/  which  takes 

tute  others  with  different  writing  upon  away  all  its  force. 

them.      Some    of    the    interpreters    not  6.  Nil  est^  *  It*s  no  use.*   Plaut.  (Trac. 

wisely  refer  the  metaphor  to  Penelope  and  iv.  8.  76) : 

ner  web.                                   t    *    /^,     ,  **  At  ego  ab  hac  puemm  reposcam  ne  mox 

8.   vtm  sommque  heniffnus}   A  Greek  j^|^.^  ^^  ^                ^^^ 

construction :   ' fi^Iy  indulging  m  wme  Nihilest:  nam  ipsa haec ultro, ut factum 

and    sleep.'    (C.    i.    17.    16.)    'I>ignum  est.  fecit  omnem  rem  palam." 

sermone^'    'worthy     of     bemg     talked  * 

about.'  [*Nil  est'  may  mean.  *you  produce  no- 

4.  At  ipeie  SatumdUbua]  The  old  edi-  thing.'    Orelli!] 

tions,  and  all  till  Bentley,  together  with  7.  calamt]  The  reed  used  by  the  Ro- 

most  of  the  MSS.,  have   'ab;'  but  the  mans  for  writing  appears  to  have  been 

eldest  of  the  Blandinians  had  '  at,'  which  precisely  the  same  as  the  <  kulum '  now 

Bentley  restored  to  the  text.     Horace's  used  throughout  the  East.    Like  the  pa- 

use  of  *  at '  in  replies  is  so  oommon  that  I  pyrus,  it  was  chiefly  brought  from  Egypt, 

think  Bentley  is  right.     *  But,  say  you,  and  when  cut  and*  ready  for  use,  differed 

while  the  Satumalia  were  going  on  you  scarcely  at  all  from  the  pens  we  employ. 

ran  away  to  this  place  (his  fkrm);'  i.  c.  that  As  the  bad  workman  flnds  fault  with  his 

he  might  write  something  worth  reading.  tools,  the   po6t  is  supposed  to  get  in  a 

*  Well,  then,'  Damasippus  proceeds,  <  since  passion  with  his  pen  and  beat  the  wall  by 

you  have  kept  yourself  sober,  give  us  some-  his  bedside,  because  his  ideas  would  not 

thing  eqnal  to  what  you  have  led  us  to  flow  fast  enough.    So  Persius  (i.  106)  says 

expect.'    [Tlie  Satumalla  were  originally  of  trashy  poetry,  *'Nec  pluteum  caedit  nec 

celebrated  on  the  nineteenth  of  December ;  demorsos  sapit  ungues ;"  it  shows  no  evi- 

but  after  C.  Caesar  reformed  the  Calendar,  dences  of  the  bcatiiig  of  the  wall  or  the 

they  began  on  the  17th  of  December,  and  biting  of  the  nails.     He  who  was  unfor- 

continued  the  two  following  days.    Ma-  tunate  was  said  to  have  been  bom  when 

crobius,  Sat.  i.  10.1     They  represented  the  the  gods  were  angry ;   here  Damasippus 

liberty  of  the  golden  age  of  Satum  (S.  ii.  adds,  '  and  the  poets  too.'    Compare  S.  ii. 
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Atqui  voltus  erat  multa  et  praeclara  minantis^ 

Si  vacuum  tepido  cepisset  villula  tecto.  jo 

Quorsum  pertinuit  stipare  Platona  Menandro, 

Eupolin^  Archilochum^  comites  educere  tantos  ? 

Invidiam  plaeare  paras  virtute  relicta? 

Contemnere  miser ;  vitanda  est  improba  Siren 

Desidia^  aut  quidquid  vita  meliore  parasti  15 

Ponendum  aequo  animo."     ^'Di  te,  Damasippe,  deaeque 

7.  14 :  "  Vertamiiis  quotquot  snnt  natas  sophcr,  has  to  do  with  Menander,  Eupolis, 

iniqais."                                        •  and  Archilochas,  or  the  design  for  which 

9.  minantu]  *  Promisingf.'  So  the  Horace  is  supposed  to  havc  carried  them 
Greeks  sometimes  nsed  iwtiXtiy :  into  the  oountry  with  him.  Plato's  oome- 
aMKa  «•  i,w€iKr,<r.y  iKvfiSk^  ^AirSKK^yi  ^'^  T«^«  ^^}^  ■^™i'^  by  hia  contem- 
iu,y&y    irp<^ay6y<i.y    pi^uy    Kkur^y    ^k«-  fonries.     Their  charact^  also  m  smne 

r6fifinl^  (U.  xxiii.  872.)  J?***!^*  ^Pff^^^ted  to  that  of  the  Xew 

^  ^  Comedy.    Plato  is  on  this  acoonnt  asso- 

And,  on  the  other  hand,   'promittere'  is  ciated  with  the  so-called  Middle  Comedj ; 

osed  in  the  sense  of  '  minari/  as  Comm.  and  so  if  we  take  Menander  to  reprosent 

Craq.  observes,  qaoting  '*  Promlsi  ultorem  the  new,  and  Eapolis  the  old,  we  shall  haye 

et  verbis  odia  aspera  movi"  (Aen.  ii.  96),  all  the  three  styles  of  Greek  comedy  here 

to  which  passage  Servios  gives  the  same  assembled.    Orelli  states  that  C.  Pfessow 

sense,  but  it  is  doabtful.  understands  'Platona'-  to  mean  the  wiiter 

10.  iepidoi]  Comm.  Cruq.  writes  on  this  of  comedies.  Dacier  did  the  same.  '  Tan- 
that  Horaoe  disliked  the  cold,  and  in  the  tos '  Acron  refers  to  the  size  of  the  Tolamea, 
winter  was  glad  to  retreat  to  his  country-  Orelli  to  the  greatness  of  the  writers. 
house,  where  he  oould  have  a  good  tire.  Perhaps  Horace  meant  both :  liXAym^  as 
(Epp.  i.  7.  10  sq.)  But  his  residence  in  Baxter  would  say.  [*  Menandro '  is  the 
the  valley  of  the  Lioenza  was  sheltered,  ablative.    Ritter.l 

and    prdbably  at    some   seasons  warmer  13.  viriute  reUcia]  I  have  more  than 

than    Bome.      Bentley's    conjecture    of  once  remarked  that  the  notion  of  perse- 

'lecto'  for  *tecto,'  which  he  oould  not  verance  is  involved  in  the  Boman  *virtas' 

refrain  from  publishing,  though  he  did  (C.  S.  69^,  and  it  is  so  here,  being  oppoeed 

not  adopt  it,  lest  any  one  else  should  think  to  'desidia'  (v.  16).    Bat  it  means  more, 

of  it  and  charffe  him  with  having  stolen  for  it  implies  moral  courage  and  a  strong 

it,  is  as  bad  as  nis  haste  was  unnecessary.  will,  which  were  in  gpreat  esteem  among 

I  know  no  other  Commentator  that   is  the  Bomans.    Damanppos  sapposes  the 

likelv  to  have  thought  of  Horace  retiring  poet  to  be  consulting   his  ease   and  his 

to  his  farm  to  ex^joy  the  luxury  of  a  warm  cowardice  at  the  same  time ;  and  says  if 

bed.  he  thinks  to  silence  jealousy  bv  ceasing  to 

11.  Qiitoreum  pertinuii  eUpare  Platona  write,  he  will  only  find  himseu  the  object 
Menandro]  On  the  formation  of  '  quor-  of  oontempt ;  and  if  he  means  to  be  idle 
sum,'  that  is,  'quovorsum  '  (which  occurs  now,  he  must  be  content  to  lose  the  repu- 
several  times  in  this  Satire)  and  similar  tation  won  in  his  better  days  of  energy. 
words,  see  Key'8  L.  G.  798.  From  the  As  to  'Siren,'  see  Epp.  i.  2.  23. 
oonnexion  it  might  be  supposed  that  16.  Damaeippe]  See  Introduction. 
the  comic  rival  of  Aristophanes  was  here  Horace  prays  that  heaven  will  send  Dama- 
meant,  and  I  am  not  so  sure  as  Orelli  that  sippus,  to  reward  him  for  his  good  advice, 
the  philosopher  is  intended.  What  Da-  a  biirber  to  shave  his  long  beard.  He  may 
masippus  wants  is  something  in  the  sati-  be  suppoeed  to  have  let  his  beard  grow 
rical  way,  and  Horaoe  is  supposed  to  have  long  with  the  affectation  peculiar  to  thoee 
oome  into  the  country  prepared  to  produce  who  called  themselves  philoeophers ;  and 
something  worthy  of  his  finme.  The  books  to  be  delivered  from  that  foUy  wonld  be 
he  would  bring  with  him  would  be  of  a  the  best  boon  that  could  be  bestowed  upon 
kind  suited  to  his  purpose,  which  the  him.  (See  v.  86,  and  note  on  S.  i.  8. 133.) 
writings  of  the  comedians  and  of  Archi-  Aulus  Gellius  (N.  A.  ix.  2)  tells  a  story» 
iochns,  the  bitterest  of  all  satirtsts,  would  of  wliich  he  was  an  eye-witnees,  of  a  man 
be.    I  do  not  see  whnt  Plato,  the  philo-  going  to   Herodes  Atticns,  "  palliatus  et 
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Yerum  ob  consilium  donent  tonsore.     Sed  unde 

Tam  bene  me"nosti  V     "  Postquam  omnis  res  mea  Janum 

Ad  medium  fracta  est^  aliena  negotia  curo^ 

Excussus  propriis.     Olim  nam  quaerere  amabam^  20 

Quo  vafer  ille  pedes  lavisset  Sisyphus  aere^ 

Quid  sculptum  infabre^  quid  fusum  durius  esset : 

Callidus  huic  si^o  ponebam  milia  centum ; 

Hortos  egregiasque  domos  mercarier  unus 

Cum  hicro  noram ;  unde  frequentia  Mercuriale  25 

crinitaB  barbaque  prope  ad  pabem  usque  leifg^hs  daring  the  Einpire.    Martial  (ix. 

ponrocta,"  and  asking  bim  for  money  to  58)  speaks  of  the  wom  handlea  **  veterum 

bay  bread.    When  he  was  asked  who  he  Corinthioram."     He  has  an  epigram  oh 

was,  he  auBwered  in  a  tone  of  reproach  that  Eactna,  who  waa  a  coUector  of  snch  pre- 

he  was  a  philosopher,  and  that  he  was  sur-  tended  antiqaes,  one  of  which  still  showed 

prised  that  Atticus  should  ask  a  qaestion  the  dent  it  had  received  in  the  battlo  be- 

which  his  own  eyes  would  enable  bim  to  tween  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae.    The 

answer.    The  good  man'8  reply  was,  "Vi-  handle  of  another  (a  dove)  was  wom  by 

deo  barbam  et  pallium ;  philosophum  non-  the  hand  of  Nestor.    Another  was  the  cup 

dum  video."    4k  ir<6y<0vos  troipoi  was  the  in  which  Dido  drank  Bitias'  health,  and 

Oreek  way  of  representiug  such  persons, —  so  on.    We  have  had  (S.  i.  3.  91)  mention 

men  whose  wisdom  lay  in  their  beards.  of  a  dish  handed  down  from   Evander. 

18.  Janum  ad  medimn]  There  appear  Martial  (ix.  60)  speaks  of  a  gentleman  who 

to  have  been  three  arcbes  dedicat^  to  went  about  to  all  the  most  extravagant 

Janas  in  the  Fomm  Romanum.    They  are  shops,  pretending  he  wanted  to  purchase, 

alluded  to  again  Epp.  i.  1.  54:    "  Haee  and  ended  by  buying  two  cups  for  an  as : 

Janus  summus  ab  imo  Perdowt ;"  i.  e.  the  «  Consuluit   nares   an    olerent   aera  Co- 
whole  Foram.    Nearthemiddle  archwere  rinthon 

the  'tabernae'  of  the  pnncipid  moBcj.  Culpavit  rtatuas  et.  Polydete,  tuas. 

lenders.    Cicero  mentions  them  (de  Off.  ii.        Expendit  vfitere/caUthos  et  si  qua  fue- 
25) :  **  de  quaerenda,  de  collocanda  pecu-  ^^^^ 

nia,  vellem  etiam  de  utenda  commodius  a  Vocs^X^  Mentorea  nobiliteta  manu." 
quibusdam  optimis  vins  ad  JaBum  medium 

Mdentibas  quam  ab  ullis  philosophis  ulla  22.  iculptum  imfahr^]   <  Scolptured  in 

in  schola  disputatur."    [As  we  have  Jamis  mi  unworlrmanlike  manner.'    The  reverse 

Sammus,  Imus  and  Medius,  it  is  poesible  of  this  is  '  affabre,'  used  by  Cicero  (in 

that  JanuB  may  mean  a  place,  street,  or  Verr.  Act.  i.  c.  5) :  *'  Deum  denique  nul- 

passage,  the  two  ends  and  middle  of  which  Inm  Siculis  qui  ei   paulo  magis  afiabre 

are  respectively  designated  by  the  three  atque  antiquo   artificio   fhctus  videretur 

adjectives.]  reliquit."    The  art  of  fouoding  (fusum) 

20.  OUm  nam']  This  position  of  '  nam '  is  of  great  antiquity,  thongh  the  earliest 
18  peculiar  to  the  poets.  See  bclow,  v.  41,  metal  statues  were  beaten  out  with  the 
and  elsewhere.  hammer.    Casting  was  «  process  of  much 

21.  vafer — lamttH  Skyphu»  aere]  nicety,  and  the  fitting  of  the  parts  re- 
Homer  (11.  vi.  153)  calls  Sisyphas  Kiphtffros    quired  great  skill. 

iiflp&v.     Damasippus  says  he  used,  before  24.  unm»]  See  A.  P.  82 ;  S.  ii.  6.  57. 

he  loet  all  his  money,  to  employ  himsclf  25.  Merewriale]  There  appears  to  have 

in  purchasing  and  selling  all  kinds  of  va-  been  a  mercantile  association  called  Mer- 

luable  property ;  kmong  the  rest,  yessels  of  euriales  at  Bome.    Cicero  calls  it  a  *  col- 

Corinthiau  bronze  (often,  but  improperly,  legium '  (ad  Qu.  Frat.  ii.  5) :  "  M.  Furium 

called  brass),  of  such  antiquity  that  the  Flaccum    equitem    Romanum,    hominem 

founder  of  Corinth  might  be  sapposed  to  «equam,    Capitolini    et    Mercuriales    de 

have  used  them  for  washing  his  feet.    Tliis  collegio    ^ecerant."      But    Damasippufl 

satire  upon  the  rage  for  antiquated  pieces  mer^y  meaiis  that  fais  skill  in  makiiig 

of  fumiture  would  have  applied  still  more  bargains  was  so  well  known  that  he  was. 

to  the  habiis  of  the  Romans  at  a  later  caUed  all  over  the  town  a  ward  ef  Mer- 

time.    It  appears  to  have  gone  to  absnrd  eury,  and  we  need  not  suppose  hioi  tb 

.  H  h 
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Imposuere  mihi  cognomen  compita."     ''  Novi, 

Et  miror  morbi  purgatum  te  illius.     Atqui 

Emovit  veterem  mire  novus,  ut  solet^  in  cor 

Trajecto  lateris  miseri  capitisve  dolore, 

Ut  lethargicus  hic  cum  fit  pug^l  et  medicum  urget.  30 

Dum  ne  quid  simile  huic,  esto  ut  libet/'     '^  O  bone,  ne  te 

Frustrere ;  insanis  et  tu  stultique  prope  omnes, 

Si  quid  Stertinius  veri  crepat,  unde  ego  mira 

Descripsi  docilis  praecepta  haec,  tempore  quo  me 

Solatus  jussit  sapientem  pascere  barbam  33 

Atque  a  Fabricio  non  tristem  ponte  reverti. 

have  been  a  mercator.      (Introdaction.)  bone '  (S.  6.  51),  like  the  Greek  2  *yaBi. 

AU  tbe  MSS.  and  Acron  have '  Mercnriale.'  82.  prope  omnes]  Stertinins  woald  not 

Sanadon  and  some  others  have  the  dalivei,  allow  of  any  exoeptions  to  this  mle  (aee 

which  is  the  more  usnal  constniction.   See  note  on  v.  44),  and  '  prope'  therefore  maj 

below,  V.  47  n.,  and  Eey^s  L.  G.  984  note.  be  looked  npon,  not  as  limiting  '  omnea,' 

See  also  Gellins  xv.  29 :  "  Daae  istae  in  bat  perhaps  as  softening  the  expression  a 

loqnendo  figurae  notae  satis  nsitataeqne  little.    It  is  hard  to  give  the  word  a  dis- 

sant  '  Mihi  nomen  est  Jnlias '  et  *  mihi  tinct  meaning  in  C.  iv.  14.  20,  and  in  this 

nomen  est  Jnlio.' "   '  Compita '  were  those  Satire  v.  268.    The  Greeks  ose  &s  Iros 

spots  where  two  or  more  streets  converged  tlmp  in  the  same  way. 

to  a  point  or  crossed  ono  another.    At  88.iSI^9r^f»i««]  Seelntrodoction.  *Crepo' 

these  phuses  idlers  lonnged,  and  passengeri  is  nowhere  else  osed  in  a  good  sense,  and 

iometunes  stopped  to  ofibr  a  prayer  to  the  it  is  pat  into  Damasippns'  mouth  ironi- 

Lares  pablid  or  Compitales,  whoee  altars  cally.    'Unde'  may  mean  'from  whom,' 

were  erected  tbere.    (See  v.  281  n.)  i.  e.  Stertinias,  or  from  which  preaching, 

27.  morbi  purgatum']  This  genitive  fol-  the  anteoedent  implied  in  '  crepat.' 

lowB  the  Greek  oonstruction.    '  Pnrgare'  86.  pcueere  barbam]  See  above,  v.l7n. 

comes  under  the  category  of  verbs  of  re-  irwyttvoTpo^tiv  is  a  term  used  by  the  later 

moval  and  separation  referred  to  in  Eey's  Greek  writers.    The  Pons  Fabndas  oon- 

L.  G.  940,  where  he  qnotes  this  example  nected  the  Insnla  Tiberina  with  the  left 

and  C.  ii.  9.  17,  "  desine  molliam  Tandem  bank,  and  was  jast    outside  the  walls, 

qaerelarum,"    where    see    note.    Horaee  fkcing  the  sonth  end  of  the  Mons  Capito- 

caUs   the   man'8    mania  for   bargains  a  linas.    It  was  (▲.u.o.  692)  rebailt  with 

disease,  and  he  is  surprised  how  be  ever  stone,  having  been  formeriy  (as  may  be 

got  over  it.    'Bnt,'  says  he,  'you  have  snpposed)    made    of  wood.     (Dion  Csss. 

only  exchanged  that  disorder  for  another  xxxvii.  46.)    The  rnins  of  this  bridge  bear 

(that  of  giving  advice  where  it  is  not  the  name  Ponte  di  Quattro  Ci^i.    The 

wanted),  as  the  patient  in  a  lethargy  has  Fabridus  who  bnilt  it,  and  whom  Comm. 

been  known  saddenly  to  jump  up  and  Crnq.  calls  Consnl,  was  Cnrator  yiarom, 

assault  the  doctor.    F^vided  however  yoa  as  appears  by  an  inscription  apoa  one  of 

don't  follow  his  example,  be  it  as  yoa  the  archea.    The  same  Scboliast  says  in 

please.'     On    'tngecto'    Porph^on    re-  his    time  it  was  called  Pons  Lapidens, 

marks,    "  Proprie    'trajecto;'    ita   enim  which  may  have  been  the  oommon  name. 

medid  dicnnt."    '  Miaer '  is  also  said  to  [Fabretti,  Inscript,  p.  240 : 

be  a  medical  word  for  '  diBeased.'    '  Hic '  ^^  pabeicit8.  c.  p.  cve.  tiab. 

means  'any  one,'  'sudi  an  one.'    [The  pacivndvm.  coeeatit 

words  ;A^ni^a«et     are  givai  to  iDEifQVE.  peobatit. 
Damasippas  by  Qrdh,  Bitter,  and  Kruger, 

who  thas  make  nonsense  of  the  pasaage,  Orelli,  following  Desobry,  gives  a  third 

as  Doederlein,  I  think,  has  shown.    Orelli  line,  which  is  supposed  to  show  that  this 

maintains  that  'Atqui'  proves  that  the  bridge   was  repaired  A.T.C.  in  the  con- 

words  '  Atqui . .  •  niget '  are  not  Horaoe's  sulship  6f  Q.  Lepidus  and    M.  LoUias. 

words,  whicb  is  a  weak  oljection].  Fabretti  says :    "  Lineam    tertiam  mihi 

81.  O  bone,  ne  te  Fruetrere']  *  My  good  exacte   perquirenti   certe   invisam  nescio 

sir,  don't  deceive  yoarself.'     We  have  '  o  unednam  exscripserit  Smetias."] 
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Nam  male  re  gesta  eum  vellem  mittere  operto 

Me  eapite  in  flumen^  dexter  stetit  et^  Cave  faxis 

Te  quidquam  indignum ;  pudor^  inquit^  te  malus  angit^ 

Insanos  qui  inter  vereare  insanus  haberi.  40 

Primum  nam  inquiram  quid  sit  furere :  hoc  si  erit  in  te 

Solo  nil  verbi  pereas  quin  fortiter  addam. 

Quem  mala  stultitia  et  quemcunque  inscitia  veri 

Caecum  agit^  insanum  Chrjsippi  porticus  et  grex 

Autumat.     Haec  populos^  haec  magnos  formula  reges  45 

Excepto  sapiente  tenet.     Nunc  accipe  quare 

Desipiant  omnes  aeque  ac  tu  qui  tibi  nomen 

Tnsano  posuere.     Yehit  silvis  ubi  passim 

Palantes  error  certo  de  tramite  pellit^ 

Ille  sinistrorsum^  hic  dextrorsum  abit^  unus  utrique  50 

Error^  sed  variis  illudit  partibus ;  hoc  te 

Crede  modo  insanum^  nihilo  ut  sapientior  ille 

88.  Cane  faxW]  The  last  syllable  in  a  fool  wbo  was  ignorant  of  the  trutb ;  and 
'  cave '  Qsed  witb  tbe  sabjanctive  (some-  tbia  applies  to  all  mankind,  higb  and  low> 
times  witb  and  sometimes  witbont  <  ne ')  ezcept  tbe  aage ;  tbo  sage  tberefore  is  be 
is  alwajB  sbort  [or  '  caye'  waa  prononnced  who  is  perfectiy  acqnainted  witb  tbe  trntb, 
a  monosyllable].  In  respect  to  the  forms  wbicb  is  tbe  Stoi(»'  equivalent  for  a  vir- 
'fkxo'  ('fhc-so')  for  '  feoero»'  'fazim'  tnous  man.  Tbis  tbeory  of  virtae  led  to 
('  ikc-sim ')  for  '  fecerim,'  '  fkxem '  ('  fac-  tbe  doctrino  of  panisbments  ridicaled  by 
■em ')  for  '  fecissem/  see  Eey^s  L.  G.  666.  Horaco  in  tbe  tbird  Satire  of  tbe  first 
'Pador  malus'  xs  tbe  Frencb  'manvaise  book.  Tbe  Stoics  allowed  no  gpradations 
honte.'  of  virtue,  and  tberefore  admitt^  no  g^- 

89.  IPudor  maliu']  '  It  is  a  false  sbame  dations  of  punisbment.  Tbeir  notion  of  a 
wbicb  torments  yoo,  since  yon  are  afiraid  sage  altogetber  was  irrational,  because  no 
(qni  vereare)  of  being  reckoned  a  madman  sncb  being  as  tbey  imagined  a  sage  to  be 
among  tbose  wbo  are  mad.']  ever  existed.    Perhaps  it  was  intended  to 

41.  Primum  nam  inquiram']  *  Nam '  is  pat  before  tbe  world  tbe  bigbest  standard 

sometimes  nsed  to  introdaoe  an  ezphma-  of  virtaei,  wisdom,  and  self-control,  and 

tion  as  bere  and  in  Epp.  i.  1.  76.    Com-  by  witbbolding  all  credit  firom  any  stage 

pare  Caesar  (B.  G.  iii.  28) :  "  Morini  Me-  short  of  perfection  to  lead  men  on  to 

napiique  longe  alia  ratione  ac  reliqui  Ghilli  desire   perfection :    a  very    disooaraging 

beUum  agere  institaeront.    Nam  quod  in-  method  it  must  be  admitted. 
telligebant  maximas  nationes,  qnae  proelio        46.  l/brmula']  Tbis  is  a  legal  term,  a 

oontondissent»  pnlsaa  superatasqae  esse,"  set  fbrm  of  words,  wbicb  may  oontain  a 

etc.    (See  Key's  L.  G.  1462.)  definition  or  a  rule  of  law,  or  fortn  of 

48.    [mala   HuUitia]    '  Stultitia   cnm  action,  as  Gaius  iii.  222 :  '  Velati  si  quis 

malitia  oonjuncta/  'a  wilful  follv»'  the  aliennm  servum  verberaverit,  et  in  bunc 

same  as  '  prava  stultitia '  v.  220 :  6oeder-  casum  fbrmula  proponitur.'    See  Cioero, 

lein.    Tbus  foUy  trom  badness  of  pnrpose  de  Off.  iii.  14.1 

is  well  distingnished  from  simple  igno-        47.  qui  tibt  nomen  inganol   Lambinus 

ninoe,  '  inscitia  veri.']  reads  '  insani,'  but  the  dative  is  rigbt.  See 

44.  Chrysippi  porticui]  Tbis  was  tbe  above,  v.  26  n. 
<rroiL  rotKlXri  at  Atbens,  in  wbicb  Zeno        48.  [jxusim]  '  As  tbeir  steps  may  lead, 

first  taugbt,  and  from  wbich  bis  followers  '  in  all  directions,'  '  huc  et  illuc.'    Comp. 

derived  tbeir  name  (Diogenes  Laertius,  Ovid,  Met.  i.  67.1 

vii.  Zeno).    Tbe  Stoics  seem  to  bave  ad-        60.  uirique]  The  MSS.  vary,  bnt  tbe 

ttiitted  no  mean  between  perfect  wisdom  mi^ority  are  in  favour  of '  utrique.'  Hein- 

or  virtue  and  absolute  folly  or  vice.    The  don  and  some  others  bave  'utrisque.' 
fool  tberefore  was  a  madman,  and  be  was 

•  Hh   2 
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Qui  te  deridet  caudam  trahat.     Est  genus  unum 

Stultitiae  nihilum'  metuenda  timentis,  ut  ignes, 

Ut  rupes  fluviosque  in  eampo  obstare  queratur;  66 

Alterum  et  huic  varum  et  nihilo  sapientius  ignes 

Per  medios  fluviosque  ruentis.     Clamet  amiea 

Mater,  honesta  soror  cum  cognatis,  pater,  uxor : 

"  Hic  fossa  est  ingens,  hic  rupes  maxima^  serva!^' 

Non  magis  audierit  quam  Fufius  ebrius  olim  60 

Cum  Ilionam  edormit,  Catienis  mille  ducentis^ 

Mater,  te  appello !  clamantibus.     Huic  ego  vulgus 

Errori  similem  cunctum  insanire  docebo. 

Insanit  veteres  statuas  Damasippus  emendo : 

Integer  est  mentis  Damasippi  creditor  ?     Esto !  65 

53.  caudam    irahat']    **  Ut  pecas,  i.  e.  Polymestor,  king  of  Thraoe,  and  mnrdered 

Btnltus ;   ant    ex  consnetudine  pueromm  by  him  for  his  gold.  Another  legend  makea 

sumptum :    solent  enim  pueri  deridentes  him  entrusted  to   the  care  of  his  sister 

nescientibus  a  tergo  caudam  suspendere  ut  Ilione,  who  was  wife  of  the  aboTe  Pol^- 

velut  pecns  caudam   trahant"  (Porph.).  mestor.    She,  for  some  reason,  put  him  m 

Mischievous  boys  play  tricks  of  this  sort  the  place  of  her  own  son  Deiphilus,  andthe 

upon  half-witted  people  [or  upon  one  an-  hitter  was  brought  up  as   her    brother. 

other].  In  some  such  way  the  proverb  may  When  the  Greeks  took  Troy  they  required 

haveiirisen.  Polymestor  to  put  Priam's  son  to  death, 

—  Stt  ^enu»  unum]  Compare  with  this  and  he  «ccordingly  killed  Ddphihis.    On 

the  language  of  Socrafces   in    Xenophon  thisstoryPacuviusfoundedatragcdycalled 

(Mem.  i.  1.  14),  tSo¥  rc  y^p  fuuyofAeutify  Ilione,  and  in  one  of  the  soenes  the  ghoat 

rohs  fi^»  ob^  r&  Htivii  Mifycu,  rohs  9k  koX  of  Deiphilns  is  introduced  in  his  mother^s 

r&  /u^  ^ojScpd  ^ofiuaBtu.  bed-chamber,  calling  upon  her  to  g^ve  hia 

56.  varum]  Baxter  gives  irom  a  Scho*  body  burial  in*  these  words  (Cic.  Tusc. 
liast  *'  Pedes  in  diversum  flexos  habentes  Disp.  i.  44)  : — 

varoe  dicimus,"  and  he  was  the  first  to  take    «  y^^^    ^  ^dpello  quae  curam  sonmo  sus- 

*  varum  mto  tbe  text,  the  universal  read-  pensam  levas 

ing  before  having  been/ varium,'  which       ^eque  te  mei  iiseret;    suige  et  scpeli 
Bentley  reads,  not  noticmg  *  varum  (S.  i-  natnm  *' 

S.  47  n.).     There  is  MSS.  authority  for  ' 

*  varum '  and  '  varium.'  Fufius  acted  Ilione,  and  Catienus  was  Dei- 

57.  clamet  €umica  mater'}  "  Haec  com-  philus.  Fufius  was  so  drunk  that  he  fell 
poflite  proferenda  sunt :  videntur  autem  fast  asleep,  and  Horace  says  if  twelve  hun- 
snmpta  a  Oraeca  tragoedia  ^iKri  ii^krnp  **  dred  Catieni  had  screamed  in  his  ear  he 
(Comm.  Cruq.).  This  Scholiast  is  no  doubt  would  not  have  heard.  His  part  was  to 
right:  but  somfi  commentators  take  'amica'  start  up  and  cry  to  the  vanished  ghost,  like 
for  the  man's  mistress  [and  point  thus  :  Hamlet, — "  Age,  adsta,  mane,  audi,  itera- 
'Clamet  amica,  Mater  honesta,  soror,'  dum  eademmet  ista  mihi"  (Cic  Acad. 
&c.].  The  word  '  oognatis '  embraoes  all  Prior.  ii.  27).  Cicero  made  n  proverb  of 
blood  relations  who  can  trace  back  their  these  words.  <Mater,teapp6llo,'usingthem 
origin  to  a  oomroon  pair  of  ancestors.  in  ^arious  illustrations.  See  pro  Sestio^ 
['Clamet,'  'though  she  should  cry  out.']  c.  59.     [<  Edormit:'  'sleeps  out  his  part' 

59.  serva']  *  Take  care ! '  a  word  com-  instead  of  acting  it.  '  Edormire  crapa- 
mon  in  the  comic  writen.     [Ter.  Ad.  ii.    Lmi,'  <  to  sleep  off  drunkenness.'] 

1. 18.]  63.  Errori  aimUem']  *  Errorem '   is  nn- 

60.  Fuflus]  Or  Fusius.  Kothing  more  derstood,  and  it  is  govemed  by  'insanire' 
is  known  of  this  actor  or  of  Catienus.  The  as  a  cognate  accusative,  'error '  being  equi- 
story  of  Polydorus»  the  son  of  Priam,  is  valent  to  '  insania.'  Comp.  Epp.  i.  1.  101 : 
that  which  Euripides  relates  in  the  He-  "Insanireputassollemniamenequerides." 
cuba,  that  he  was  entmsted  to  the  care  of  65.  JSstc]  cfcv,  '  be  it   so,'    a  way   of 
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Accipe  quod  nunquam  reddas  mihi^  si  tibi  dicam^ 

Tune  insanus  eris  si  acceperis  ?  an  magis  excors 
Rejecta  praeda  quam  praesens  Mercurius  fert  ? 
Scribe  decem  Nerio ;  non  est  satis :  adde  Cicutae 

paflnng  on  to  tbe  disproving  of  tho  pro-  entiy  of  ten  (minae,  or  any  thing  olse)  leut 

pofiition.  to  Nerius ;  add  by  way  of  security,  a  hun- 

68.  quetm  prae$en»  Mercurius  fert']  -  dred  such  bonds  as  Cicuta  empfoys,  and 
Tbis  notion  appears  to  be  taken  from  a  to  thia  any  numbOT  of  fetters  you  please 
paiuting;  at  least  tbe  laiignage  calls  to  (that  ia,  take  what  security  of  him  you 
mind  that  of  Persius  (vi.  61,  sqq.)  : —  chooee),  stili  the  nisakl  wUI  escape.'  To 
"  Qui  prior  es  cur  me  in  decursu  kmpada  ^hich  the  Stoic  replies, '  If  he  is  mad  who 

TfOBcis  ?  rmDB  himself  and  caunot  pay  his  debts,  you 

Sum  tibi  Merourius :  venio  deus  huc  ego,  *"*  "^"  "^**  ?>'  lending  him  njoney  which 

jj^^  IIIq  yon  have  no  chance  of  getting  back  again.' 

Rngitur.    Anrenuis?    Vin  tu  gaudero  Thebanker  ('argentariiw')  through  whom 

rolictis  ?  "  ^'^®  money  was  advanced  would  make  an 

entry  iu  his  books,  which  entry  was  legal 

It  is  common,  in  ancient  works  of  art,  to  evidence  of  the  debt ;  but  Perillius  says 

ropreseut  Mercurius  with  a  purse  in  his  with  such  a  slippery  fellow  it  would  not 

hiuid,  and  wings  on  his  cap  or  feet,  offer-  be   suiBcient.      Bentley  (on    Epp.  ii.  1. 

ing  the  purse  as  in  haste  to  some  figuro  bv  105)  says  '  scribe'  in  this  passage  is  ad- 

him.    In  Montiaucon's  collection  (vol.  i.  dre8sedtothedebtor,quoting,  amongoUier 

pl.  76.  2)  he  is  ropresented,  on  a  gem,  of-  plaoes,    Dig.  12.  1.  40,    "  Lucius  Titius 

fering  his  purse  to  Fortune,  who  has  her  scripsi  me  acoepissea  P.  Maevio  quindecim 

hands  fhll  (a  comucopia  in  one  and  a  rud-  mutua  numerata  niihi  de  domo."    Tbat 

der  in  the  other,  as  usual),  but  shows  by  the  word  is  nsed  elsewhere  in  conuexion 

herfaoethatsheisready  totakeit.  Spence  with    the  acknowledg^ent  given  by  the 

has  an  engraving  firom  au  ancient  picture  borrower  is  true.     It  explains  that  trans- 

(Polymetis,  Pl.  xv.  4),  iu  which  Mercurius  action  of  the  unjust  steward  in  the  Goepel 

offers  his  purse  to  Minerva,  and  she,  with  of  St.  Luke  (xvi.  6),  B4^ai  aov  rh  yf>dfifia 

the  discretion  that  belongs  to  her,  is  taking  icol   KaBla^as  rax^»'  ypdf^oy  wttfriiKoyrcu 

only  a  little  of  the  money  it  oontains ;  But  hero  it  is  impossible  that  the  debtor 

while  on  a  gem,  of  which  a  copy  is  given  cau  be  addressed.    The  entry  of  the  debt 

iu  the  same  plate,  he  is  offeriug  it  to  a  must  be  meant.     With  '  decem,'  Doering 

female,  who,  Spence  suggests,  may  be  Pu-  and  Heindorf,  and  most  of  the  editors  since 

dicitia,  aud  she  rojects  the  offerwith  dis*-  them,incIudingOreIli[andKitter3,propoBe 

dain.    The  last  gem,  in  which  the  god  is  to  understand  '  tabnlas.'    This  spoils  the 

evidently  in  the  act  of  taking  his  departuro  passag^.    There  is  no  donbt  that '  decem ' 

hastily,  illustrates  the  text  very  well.   '  If  exprosses  the  sum    lent,  as  '  quindecim ' 

I  offer  you  a  purse  of  money  as  a  iroe  gift,'  does  in  the  above  passage  from  the  Digest. 

says  Stertinius,  *  aro  you  mad  if  you  ac-  Audagaiu,  in  Dig.  46. 2. 9,  "Titiuset  Mae- 

oept  it  ?  Is  not  he  the  fool  who  rfjects  the  vius  Sempronio  decem  dauto ; "  aud  12. 1. 

treasuro   that    Merourius  in   his  bounty  19,  "  veluti  si  Titio  decem  dedero,  ut  Sti- 

offers,  seeing  he  may  never  be  so  kind  chnm  intra  Kaleudas  manumittat,"  and 

again  ? '  elsewhere.   Acron  aud  Porphyrion  omit  the 

69.  Soribe  deeem  Nerio']  This  is  a  diffi-  prepoeition  'a'  before  Nerio,  as  I  have  done, 
cult  passage.  In  the  flrst  place  it  may  be  but  Porph.  says,  "  quidam  Anerio  le^nt," 
doubted  who  is  the  speaker  of  these  words.  and  this  means  '  a  Nerio,'  which  Comm. 
They  appear  to  me  to  be  meant  for  an  Cruq.  has  [and  Orelli,  Ritter,  and  Kruger]. 
iuvective  of  the  money-lender  Perillins  The  Schol.  on  Persins  ii.  14  (*'  Nerio  jam 
agaiust  his  slippeiy  debtor  Nerins.  Ifthat  tertia  conditur  uxor"),  and  Servius  on 
be  so,  the  Stoic  roplies  to  him  iu  ver.  74  and  Aen.  vii.  422,  quote  this  passage  without 
the  two  following  verses.  The  Scholiasts,  it  the  preposition.  AII  the  early  cditions  till 
istrue,  mdceCicutaand  Perilliusthesame  Lambinus  omit  it.  Fea  quotes  several 
person ;  hut  Acron  adds^- "  quidam  dicunt  MSS.  in  which  *  a '  does  not  oocur.  It  ap- 
istum  Nerium  Perillium,"  and  this  is  as  pears  in  moet  MSS.  and  modem  editions. 
Kkely  as  the  other,  but  more  likely  that  The  Roman  expressionforenteriuga  debit 
they  aro  all  different.  Takiug  it  so,  the  against  any  one  was  '  expeusum  referre 
sense  seem»  to  me  to  be  this.    '  Make  an  alicui ;'  to  put  to  his  credit  was  <  acceptum 
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Nodosi  tabulas  centum^  mille  adde  catenaB :  70 

Efingiet  tamen  haec  sceleratus  vincula  Proteus. 

Cum  rapies  in  jus  malis  ridentem  alienis^ 

Fiet  aper,  modo  avis,  modo  saxum  et  cum  volet  arbor. 

Si  male  rem  gerere  insani  est^  contra  bene  sani^ 

Putidius  multo  cerebrum  est,  mihi  crede,  Perilli  75 

Dictantis  quod  tu  nunquam  rescribere  possis. 

Audire  atque  togam  jubeo  componere,  quisquis 

Ambitione  mala  aut  argenti  pallet  amore^ 

Quisquis  luxuria  tristive  superstitione 

Aut  alio  mentis  morbo  calet ;  huc  propius  me^  80 

refcrre  alicai ;'  sometimes,  but  rarely,  •  abs  applicatioD,  from  the  Odyasey  (xx.  347)» 

aliquo/  not  *  a.*    (See  Cicero,  Orat.  c.  47,  ol  V  li^ri  yyaBfiaiiiri  yfXolnv  &XAorp£o«r«, 

and  other  authorities  quoted  by  Hr.  Loug  whcre  the  suitors  of  Penelope  laugh  when 

on  Caeear,  B.  G.  viii.  38.)  ihey  would  rather  have  cried,  like  "  Quin 

The  Scholiast  on  Persius  (1.  c.)  Bays  that  et  Ixion  Tityosque  vultu  Risit  invito  " 

the  Ncrius  there  mentioned  made  a  great  (C.  iii.  11.  21).    The  Benee  is,  that  thxs 

deal  of  money  through  the  death  of  hia  cunning  debtar,  when  his  creditor  sues 

wives  '  and  was  a  notorious  usurer,  being  him,  will  put  on  aU  kinds  of  charactersy 

the  same  that  Horace  alludes  to.'    I  put  tell  all  manner  of  liee,  get  out  of  the 

no  faith  in  this.     The  name  in  eithcr  case  obligation,  and  laugh  at  lus  creditGr,  kt 

stands  for  auy  body  that  the  case  may  him  do  what  he  will  to  bind  him.    Hie 

suit,  though   it  may  have  become   pro-  reading  *  in  jura,'  which  appears   in  a 

verbial  through  some  person  that  bore  it.  great  many  MSS.,  and  in  most  of  the  old 

*  Cicuta '  is  a  nickname,  the  Scholiasts  editions,  has  no  meaning.    It  arose  from  a 

say,  given  to  some  notorious  usurer  for  misunderstanding  of '  malis  alienis,'  which 

his  sour  temper.     Uoracc  ropresents  him  was  supposed  to  mean  another  person^B 

as  a  shrewd  person  to  have  dealings  with ;  misfortunes.    Comparo  Yalerius  Flac.  (Ar^ 

one  who  when  he  ndvanced  money  looked  gon.  viii.  163),  "  Errantesqne  genae  atqne 

well  to  the  security,  and  when  he  bound  aheno  gaudia  vultu  Semper  erant.'' 
a  debtor  tied  the  knot  tight.    [See  note        74.  Si  male  rem  gerere^  See  v.  40  n. 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.]  76.  ^Puiidius']  Foroellim  explains,  I  be- 

71.   Proteus']    For   the  story   of  Pro-  lieve  correctly,   "  insanius  et  quasi  cor- 

teuB,  see  Uom.  Odyss.  iv.  410,  sqq.,  455  ruptius."    Perillius  is  supposed  to  be  the 

sqq. : —  'Cicuta'  mentioned  above,  v.  69,  bnt  see 

odTV  tlir,i!ra  ipdKcy,  «^  irdpiaXis,   ifik  other  entry  which  destroys  the  effectof 

uiyaf  e-vs'  *  ®  "^***      Q^o^  tu  nunquam  rescnbere 

yiyy^ro  V  typly  08«p,  koH  ZMp^y  6ifr,.  P<»»«'   therefore  njeans  /what  you  cul 

ir^Tnkoy.  never  ropay.'    'Dictare    is  to  dictate  the 

form  of  the  obligation  for  the  borrower  to 

(which  Virgil    has    imitated,   Goorg.  iv.  write  out  or  the  sum  to  be  entered  either 

405  sqq.).    Ovid,  Fast.  i.  369;  A.  A.  i.  in  the  books  of  the  borrower  or  of  his 

761: —  agent,  the   banker;    and   either  way  is 

« Utque  leves  Prot«us  roodo  se  tenuabit  equivalent  to  lending  money. 

in  undas  •  ^^'  *^9^^  jubeo  componerej  This  only 

Nunc  leo,  nunc  arbor,  nunc  erit  hirtus  f  ^»»  ^l'^  down  and  compose^  attend 

^^p »  to  what  he  is  gomg  to  say.    Ue  turns 

^  *  firom  Damasippna  to  an  imag^ary  mized 

As  to  '  rapies  in  jus,'  see  note  on  S.  i.  9.  audience. 

77.    *  Malis  ridentem  alienis '  is  a  pro-  78.  pallef\  Persius  (S.  iv.  47)  uses  this 

verbial  way  of  expressing  a  hypocrite  who  word  probably  in  imitation  of   Horace, 

puts  on  a  face  not  his  own.    The  words  '*  Viso  si  palles,  improbe,  nummo." 
are  tukcn,  without  strict  regard  to  their 
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Dam  doceo  insanire  omnes^  vos  ordine  adite. 

Danda  est  ellebori  molto  pars  maxima  ayaris; 

Nescio  an  Anticyram  ratio  illis  destinet  omnem. 

Heredes  Staberi  summam  incidere  sepulcro : 

Ni  sic  fecissent^  gladiatomm  dare  centum  85 

Damnati  populo  paria  atque  epulum  arbitrio  Arri, 

Frumenti  quantum  metit  Africa.     Sive  ego  prave 

Seu  recte  hoc  volui^  ne  sis  patruus  mihi.     Credo' 

Hoc  Staberi  prudentem  animum  vidisse.     Quid  ergo 

88.    Neseio    an   Anticyram^    On   the  tbe  practioe  becwne  common  m  a  popnlar 

phraBes  'nescio  an/  'hand  scio  an,'  *I  entertfdnment.    After   the  ftmeral  of  a 

incline  to  think  it  ia  so/  see  Key^s  L.  G.  wealthy  man  a  distribntion  of  meat  to 

1421.    Anticyra,  called  by  Strabo  'Arr^  the   people    (' visceratio ')    was   not   nn- 

Kip^Of  was  a  town  of  Phocis  on  the  Sinus  common,  and  a  pnblic  banqnet  ('  epulnm ') 

Corinthiacns,  and  was  celebrated  for  helle-  was  very  common,  to  which  peraons  of  the 

bore,  a  medicine  used  yery  generally  in  highest  distinction  tbat  the  friends  conld 

cases  of  madness.    It  would  seem  pro-  get  to  attend  were  invited.    The  distri- 

bable  from  ver.  166  and  other  phices  that  bntion  of  com  {*  frnmentatio ')  was  also 

patients  weut  to  reside  at  Anticyra  some-  a  common  practice.    This  St<aoerius,  who 

times.    The  modem  name  is  Aspra  Spitia,  considered  it  a  disgrace  for  any  man  to 

that  isi  'hospitia.'    There  were  two  other  die  poor,  willed  that  the  amonnt  of  his 

places  of  the  name  (Strabo,  pp.  418.  434),  property  should  be  recorded  on  his  tomb ; 

one  in  Thessaly,  another  in  Locris,  each  of  and  his  heredes  if  they  did  not  do  this 

which  is  said  to  have  produeed  hellebore.  were,  by   a  condition  in  his  testament, 

Whether  the  nnmber  three  can  be  sup-  'damnati/  nnder  a  penalty,  to  celebrate 

ported .  by  A.  P.  300,  "  Si  tribus  Anticyris  his  fhneral  with  gladiatorial  shows  and  an 

caput  insanabile  nunqnam/'  is  more  than  epulum  on  a  scale  to  be  determined  by 

doubtful  (soe  n.).   '  Destinare,'  Orelli  says,  Arriua»  which  would  be  an  extravagant 

is  a  medical  term  for  prescribing.  scale.    'Damnati'  is  a  legal  term,  and 

84.  Staheri]  There  is  no  information  penalties  were  common  in  Boman  wills; 

abont  this  person  in  the  Scholiasts.    The  [and  they  occur  in  monnmental  inscrip- 

praenomen  of  Arrins  was  Qnintus  (below,  tions,  as  in  this  form, '  Si  quis . .  hoc  sepul- 

▼er.    243,   "Qninti   progenies   Arri    per  crnm  . .  vendere  vei  donare  voluerit  dare 

nobile  fhitram  "),  and  he  is  known  fitmi  damnns  esto  aerario  &c.'  (Orelli).    '  Dam- 

several  allusions  in  Cicero.    He  was  the  natio'  was  also  a  Boman  form  of  g^ving 

person  VeiTes  wanted  to  Buooeed  him  (\n  a  legacy  (Gaius,  iii.  197.  201)].    We  must 

Verr.  ii.  2.  15),  being  a  person  of  lilce  infer   from  the  text   that  200  pairs  of 

mind  with   himself,  and   of  the  lowest  gladiators  were  in  Uorace's  day  an  extra- 

origin.    See  Brat.  c.  69,  where  he  is  said  vagant  number,    bnt   in    later  times  it 

to  be  an  instance  how,  in  those  days  as  wonld  not  have  been  excessive.    "Fra- 

in  theee,  withont  leaming  or  talent  and  menti  qnantum  metit  AfHca"  is  a  pro- 

merely  by  time-serving,  a  man  might  rise  verbial  expression,  see  C.  i.  1. 10.    As  to 

to  hononr  and  wealth.    He  was  praetor  'patraua»'  see  C.  iii.  12.  8,  and  above, 

in  A.Tr.o.  682  (Liv.  Epit.  96),  and  stood  S.  2.  97.    Compare  Persins  (iii.  96),  "Ne 

for  the  oonsnlship  A.r.c.  695,  bnt  was  sis  mihi  tntor."    ['  Sive  ego  . . .  patrans 

njected  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  7).    He  gave  a  mihi :'  these  words  express  the  thonghts 

great   funeral    entertainment,    which    is  of  Staberins ;    '  Whether    1   have    done 

mentioDed  by  Cicero   in    his   speech  in  wrong  or  right  in  putting  the  oondition 

Vatininm,  c.  12.    He   there   calls    him  in  my  will,  don't  you  blame  me.'    'Hoc' 

"  fomiliaris  meus,"  which  raises  a  doubt  refers  to  '  ne  sis  patrans  mihi.'    If  vou 

whether  he  is  the  person  mentioned  in  don't  comply  with  my  wishes,  you  shall 

the  Bratus.     If  the   Schol.  Qronov.  in  pay  the  penalty.] 

Cie.  Divin.  is  right,  the  Arrius  of  a.y.o.        89.  Prudentem]  Cicero  (in  a  fhigment 

695  was  the  son  of  the  praetor.      The  qnoted  by  Forcdl.)  defines  'pradentia' 

exhibition  of  gladiators  was  originaUy  a  tiins :  "  Sapientis  est  providere,  a  qno  sa- 

fnneral  ceremony,  and  so  continued  after  pientia  est  appellata  pnidentia."     What 
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Sensit  cum  summam  patrimoni  insculpere  saxo  90 

Heredes  voluit  ?     Quoad  vixit  eredidit  ingens 

Pauperiem  vitium  et  cavit  nihil  acrius,  ut  si 

Forte  minus  locuples  uno  quadrante  perisset 

Ipse  videretur  sibi  nequior :  omnis  enim  res, 

Virtus^  fama^  decus^  divina  humanaque  pulchris  95 

Divitiis  parent ;  quas  qui  construxerit  ille 

Clarus  erit^  fortis^  justus.     Sapiensne  ?     Etiam^  et  rex^ 

Et  quidquid  volet.     Hoc  veluti  virtute  paratum 

Speravit  mag^ae  laudi  fore.     Cluid  simile  isti 

Graecus  Aristippus  ?  qui  servos  projieere  aurum  100 

In  media  jussit  Libya^  quia  tardius  irent 

Propter  onus  segnes.     Uter  est  insanior  horum  ? 

Nil  agit  exemplum,  litem  quod  lite  resolvit. 

Si  quis  emat  citharas^  emptas  comportet  in  unum^ 

Nee  studio  citharae  nec  Musae  deditus  ulli ;  105 

StaberiuB  provided  fbr  m  related  m  whol  irorro»  4w  iS^  fiaitrrd(opros  iLpyiptov  kaI 

followB.  fioftWofAdyov,  &s  ^affiv  ol  w«pl  rhy  BiWa 

90.  tummam  peUrimoni]  ['  Patrimo-  iy  rdis  BiarpifituSf  dir^x<*>  ^^»  ^^  irA^r 
iiiam '  offceu  meiins  no  moro  than  a  pro-  koI  Bcoy  S^cureu  fidaraC*,  See  Epp.  i.  1. 
perty  or  a  man's  eatate,  as  we  cali  it.]  18.  n. 

91.  QuocKi']  Must  be  pronoaneed  as  a  103.  Utem  quod  lite  retoUjU2  Wbich 
luonosyUttble.  On  the  formation  of  the  setUes  one  donbtfol  point  by  raising  an- 
word  see  Key*8  L.  G.  799.  other» 

93.  perUtei']  This,  which  is  the  reading  104.  8i  quis  emai  eitkarM']  Sir  Heni^ 

of  the  Blandinian  aud  otber  good  MSS.,  is  Halford  relatee  an  instanoe  of  lanacy  which 

probably  the  tme  one.    The  common  read-  iUnstrates  this  i  "  In  another  weU-known 

iug  was  *periret.'    Bentley  approves  and  case  which  jostifled  the  Lord  ChanceUor^s 

argues  for  the  pluperfect,  but  leaves  '  pe-  issuing  a  writ '  de  lunatico  inquirendo/  the 

riret'  iu  the  text.     He  qaotes  Tereuce  insanity  ofthegentleman  manifeeted  itself 

(Phorm.  i.  2. 69),  "  Non  si  redisset  ei  pater  in  appropriating  every  thing  to  himself  and 

veniam  daret;"  and  Adelph.  ii.  1.  24»  "Si  parting   witb  n6thing.      when  strongiy 

attigisses  ferres  infortunium ;"  and  S.  i.  6.  urged  to  put  on  a  elean  shirt  he  would  db 

79.    Staberius'  doctrine  was  that  goodness  it,  but  it  must  be  over  the  dirty  one;  nor 

was  measured  by  wealth,  and  that  if  he  would  he  put  off  his  shoes  when  he  went  to 

should  die  poorer  by  a  part  of  un  as,  he  bed.    He  would  agree  to   purcbase  auy 

would,  in  the  same  proportiun,  be  in  his  thing  that  was  to  be  sold,  but  he  would 

own  esteem  a  less  virtuous  man.  not  pay  for  it.     He  was,  in  lact,  brought 

97.  Sapienene  ?  Sliamt  et  rex]  *  Wise  ?  up  from  the  King^s  Bench  prison,  where 

say  you.    Aye,  and  a  king  to  boot,  aud  he  had  been  committed  for  not  panng  for 

any  thiug  he  shall  please.'    Some  MSS.  a  picture  valued  at  1500  pounds  which  he 

omit   '  et,'  but   '  etiam '  in  replies  means  had  agreed  to  buy ;  and  in  g^ving  my  opi- 

'even  so.'    Compare  Cic.  Acad.  Prior  32,  nionto  thejury  1  reoommendedthemto  go 

"  Aut  etiam  aut  uon,  respondere  possit,"  over  to  his  house  in  Porthmd-phuie^  where 

*  yes  or  no.'  they  would  find  15,000/.  wortH  of  property 

100.    Oraeoue  Aristippus]    Aristippus  of  every  description ;  this  picture,  musicu 

of  Cyrene  professed  to  be  the  slave  of  no  instmments,  clocks,  baby-honses,  and  ban- 

passiou,  while  he  gratified  aU.    He  cared  bles,  all  huddled  in  confusion  together  on 

nothing  for  mon^v»  vhUe  heused  it  for  the  the  floor  of  his  dining-room.    1  need  not 

purpose  of  sensual  indulgenoe.    The  story  add  tliat  the  jury  fouud  the  gentleman  in» 

Horace  mentions  is  derived  with  Uttle  va-  sane  "  (H»lford's  Essays,  p.  63). 
riatiou  frum  Diog.  Luert.  (ii.  77)»  rov  B^pd- 
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Si  Bcalpra  et  formas  non  sutor^  nuutica  vela 

Aversas  mercaturis^  delirus  et  amens 

Undique  dicatur  merito.     Qui  discrepat  istis 

Qui  nummos  aurumque  recondit^  nescius  uti 

Compositis  metuensque  velut  contingere  sacrum  ?  iio 

Si  quis  ad  ingentem  frumenti  semper  acervum 

Poirectus  vigilet  cum  longo  fuste^  neque  illinc 

Audeat  esuriens  dominus  contingere  granum, 

Ac  potius  foliis  pslrcus  vescatur  amaris ; 

Si  positis  intus  Chii  veterisque  Falemi  115 

Mille  cadis — ^nihil  est^  tereent»m  milibus — ^aere 

Potet  acetum ;  age^  si  et  stramentis  incubet^  unde- 

Octoginta  annos  natus^  eui  stragula  vestis^ 

Blattarum  ac  tineamm  epulae^  putrescat  in  arca ; 

Nimirum  insanus  paueis  videatur^  eo  quod  130 

Maxima  pars  hominum  morbo  jactatur  eodem. 

106.  fonn<u\  Hero  this  signifieB  a  shoe*  their  heds  and  coaches.    They  were  nsiuifiy 

maker'»  lasts.    It  is  nsed  for  moiilds  in  pnrple,  wide,  and  sometimes  richly  &stt- 

which  castings  are  made,  and  wonld  ex-  broidered.      '*Multa  stragnla  yeetis''  is 

presB  any  shape  or  block  on  which  any  reckoned  among  the  rich  Airmtnre  of  He- 

thing  is  made.  racUos  of  Syracnse.    (Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  2. 

1(^.  Avertua  mereaiwiif\  'MercatnriB'  14.)    Compare  also  ii.  4.  26,  where  Cicero 

is  the  dative.    CompareC.  li.  4. 19:  "Tam  eays  that  Verres  had  a  weaving  establish- 

Incro  aversam."     '  Istis '  (v.  108)  is  the  ment  for  the  manufacture  of  these  oover- 

dative  in  the  same  oonstmction.  Qnintilian  lids  in  every  wealthy  house  in  Sicily.    One 

(vii.  1. 11)  has  "  defensioni  aversior ;"  and  hidy  of  Segesta,  named  Lamia,  todL  three 

this  Latin  nse  exj^ns  our  own  '  averse  years  to  make  him  *  stragula  vestis,'  which 

to.'  was  dyed  with  the  richest  purple.    By  way 

115.  ChH  veieruque  Falem*]  Pliny  of  showing  the  reckless  extravagance  of 
says  respecting  the  age  of  Falemian,  **  Fa-  M.  Antonius,  CSoero  says  (Phil.  ii.  27)  you 
lemum  nec  in  novitate  nec  in  nimia  vetns-  might  see  the  couches  in  his  slavefi*  rooms 
tate  corpori  salubre  est.  Media  ejus  aetas  covered  with  the  puroleTcpitrrpi^/uarathat 
a  quinto  decimo  anno  incipit"  (N.  H.  zxiii.  had  belonged  t&Cn.  Pompeius.  The  affec- 
20).  tation  of  Zoilus,  who  pretends  to  be  ill, 

116.  nihil  eef]    He  might   have    said    that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  dis- 

'  immo.'    See  S.  i.  3.  20  n.    A  nmilar    playing  his  bed  and  the  fumiture,  ii  cle- 

mode  of  expression,  as  I  undcstand  the    verly  told  by  Martial  (ii.  16)  : 

line,  occnrs  in  Aeschylus  (Kumen.  38) :  «»y.i  i.xA.»a.v  i.        i 

'       ^  /  (•  Zoiius  aegrotat :  laciimt  haee  stragula 

iflffoaa  y^  ypws,   oii9hf,   ion-hrM  fi^y  febrem; 

o2f .  Si  fuerit  samis,  cooctna  quid  fkcient  ? 

Quid  toms  a  Nilo  ?  qnid  Sidone  tinctna 

117.  unde-oetoffinta  annoe  ntxtne]  After  olenti  ? 

he  has  completed  aeventy-nine  years,  that  Ostendit    stnltas    qnid   nisi    morbus 

is,  in  his  eightieth  year.  opes? 

118.  ttragula  veetis']  "  In  '  stratum '  Qoid  tibi  cnm  medids  ?  dimitte  Macha- 
omne  vestimentnm  contiueri  qaod  iijicia-  onas  omnes. 

tnr  Liabeo  ait :  neque  enim  dulnum  est  quin  yig  fieri  sanus  ?  stragnhi  snme  mea." 

stragula  vestis  sitomne  pallinm  w^plarrpwfieu 

In   victum   ergo  vestem  accipiemus,  non        119.  putreeotW]  There  is  no  variation 

stragula ;  in  stratn  omnem  stragulam  veS'  in  the  MSS.  here.    Below  (v.  194)  the  ma- 

tem"  (Ulpian,  IMg.  50. 16.  45).    The  an-  jority  and  best  are  in  favour  of  'putesco.' 
cients  had  vcry  expcnsivc  coverings  for        121.  morho  jactaiur  eodern]   That  is 
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Filios  aut  etiam  haeo  libertus  ut  ebibat  heres, 

Dis  inimice  senex^  custodis  ?    Ne  tibi  desit  ? 

Quantulum  enim  summae  curtabit  quisque  dierum^ 

Ungere  si  caules  oleo  meliore  caputque  125 

Coeperis  impexa  foedum  porrigine  ?     Quare^ 

Si  quidvis  satis  est^  perjuras^  surripis^  aufers 

Undique  ?     Tun  sanus  ?    Populum  si  caedere  saxis 

Incipias  servosque  tuos  quos  aere  pararis^ 

Insanum  te  omnes  pueri  clamentque  puellae :  130 

Cum  laqueo  uxorem  interimis  matremque  yeneno 

Incolumi  capite  es  ?     Quid  enim^  neque  tu  hoc  facis  Argis^ 

Nec  ferro  ut  demens  genitricem  occidis  Orestes. 

An  tu  reris  eum  occisa  insanisse  parente, 

Ac  non  ante  malis  dementem  actum  Furiis  quam  135 

In  matris  jugulo  ferrum  tepefecit  acutum  ? 

Quin  ex  quo  est  habitus  male  tutae  mentis  Orestes^ 

madnee.    The  word  * jactari '  is  applied  their  heads  with  stonee.    Suoh  a  man,  says 

to  the  toflsing  of  the  sick  and  writhing  of  Stertinina»  wonld  be  counted  mad  by  acda- 

those  in  pain.    Lacretins  ^.  605) : —  mation.     '  Well,  then/  he  adds  to  the 

miser,  '  are  you  not  mad  who  poison  your 

«  Haec  igitur  taalu  ubi  morbis  corpore  in  mother  or  strangle  your  wife,  to  get  rid  of 

ip^  the  expenae  of  keeping  them  P    Of  oourse 

Jactentur   miserisque   mo^a    distracta  not;  for  you  do  it,  not  at  Argoe,  but  at 

laborent."  Bome;  not  in  the  character  of  Oreetes,  but 

tation  of  »,0«  iT^,,  a  common  Greek    ^j,  ^j,     ^^  ^^     „„  ^  „„pected  it?' 
expreaoon.    SeeDemog.  (de  Cor  p.  124) :    p„,  .     .^  '^^,  ^^  ^^  ^^j^^  ^^  ^ 

?•  ^'  f?^""  ""^  »"'»**'«"'  *»*  •"•»    tute.  'quid  ni  V    What  Horaoe  aUndes  to 

"%.  ^te  Other  ex«nple,  of  thi.  ^^  "^f  "^^  »'  ^^  calling  Pvlade. 

x^#.  ^a7^iwi»«j  ^uuwi  c*»«*jj*«i  w*  u^  names  18  uncertain.    In  Eunpides^  pky  of 

form  are  given  by  ForceUim,  who  says  the  rw-f^  /^  «>kq\  v«  ..«»  ♦^  i»;»  -;o+^- . 

best  MSsfhave  •peijuro'  in  Cicero,  where  ^^  ^^-  ^^  *^«  Bays to  his  sister: 

'  pejero'  is  usually  fonnd  in  the  editions.      ^^6«s-  pJC  o^<ra  r&p  ipL&y  4ptp^p 

As  a  compromise  between  the  two  forms,      ^^^oy  /i*  ^ya^dC^is,  &s  fid\m  4t  Tdprapop. 

Orelli's  best    MSS.  in  this    place   have  a*    a/*  »    '       *— ('  ^  "f- 

'pejnras.'  130.  pueri  elamentque  pwUtui]  "<Que' 

129.  eervoeque  tuos  quos  aere  pararW]  and  *ve'  in  the  poets  are  sometimes  placed, 

Bentley  will  lay  any  wager  ('equidem  ausim  not  after  the  second  of  the  two  words 

quavis  sponsione  contendere')  Horace  did  compared,  but  after  a  word  which  is  the 

not  write  thus,  but  'servosve  tuo  qnos  aere  oommon  predicate  of  both  clauses''  (Key'8 

pararis.'    [Bitter  has  servoeve.l     'Tno'  L.  G.  1441).     In  a  note  Professor  Eey 

appears  in  Asoensius'  tezt  and  m  a  very  adds,  "  a  construction  that  •  probablv  be- 

few  of  Fea's  MSS.    Tan.  Faber  has  that  gan  with  a  repetition  of  the  predicate, 

word.     All  other  MSS.  and  editions  till  '  pueri  clament  clamentque  pueUae."*    See 

Bentley  have    '  tuos.'      Several   modem  below  (v.  157) :  "  furtis  pereamque  rapi- 

editors  have  adopted  '  tuo.'    Heindorf  has  nis ;"  and  many  other  instances. 

*  tuos.'    I  do  not  see  any  great  differenoe  137.  mtUe  tutae  meuii»]  Bentley  shows 

between  the  two  readings.     <  Qaos  aere  from  Celsus  that  '  tutus'  was  in  medical 

pararis'  enhances  the  foUy  of  the  man  language  equivalent  to  'sanus.'     'luco* 

who»  having  laid  out  his  money  in  the  pur-  lumis'  is  useid  in  the  same  sense  (v.  182). 
chase  of  slaves,  employs  himself  in  brcaking 
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Nil  sane  fecit  quod  tu  reprehendere  possis : 

Non  Pjladen  ferro  violare  ansusve  sororem 

Electram^  tantum  maledicit  utrique  vocando  140 

Hanc  Furiam^  liunc  aliud  jussit  quod  splendida  bilis. 

Pauper  Opimius  argenti  positi  intus  et  auri^ 

Qui  Yeientanum  festis  potare  diebus 

Campana  solituB  trulla  vappamque  profestis^ 

Quondam  lethargo  grandi  est  oppressus  ut  Iieres  U5 

Jam  circimi  loculos  et  claves  laetus  ovansque 

Curreret.     Hunc  medicus  multum  celer  atque  fidelis 

Excitat  hoc  pacto :  mensam  poni  jubet  atque 

Effundi  saccos  nummorum^  accedere  plures 

Ad  numerandum;  hominem  sic  erigit;  addit  et  illud :  150 

Ni  tua  custodisy  avidus  jam  haec  auferet  heres. 

Men  vivo  ?     Ut  vivas  igitur  vigila :  hoc  age.     Quid  vis  ? 

Deficient  inopem  venae  te  ni  cibus  atque 

Ingens  acoedit  stomacho  fultura  ruenti. 

Tu  cessas?    Agedum^  sume  hoc  ptisanarium  oryzae.  155 

Quanti  emptae  ?    Parvo.     Quanti  ergo  ?    Octussibus.    Eheu  I 

Quid  refert  morbo  an  furtis  pereamque  rapinis  ? 

Qoisnam  igitur  sanus  ?     Qui  non  stultus.     Quid  avarus  ? 

Stultus  et  infianuB.     Quid^  si  quis  non  sit  avarus^ 

141.  iplendida  Wis]  'Splendida'  is  a  155.  A^edum,  tume  hoe  pHsanarhim 
redundant  epithet.  Persins,  wlio  imitates  Ofyzae]  On  'agedum'  see  S.i.  4. 38.  'Ptit- 
Horace  iVequently,  calls  it  '  vitrea  bilis '  anarium '  is  a  diminutive  of '  ptisana,'  and 
(iii.  8).  Ucindorf  quotes  from  Qalen  {wtpl  means  a  little  broth  [which  was  made  of 
idr,  avfAirr.  ii.  50) :  fi^Xeut^a  x<>^^  ffrtKwvO'  barley  or  rice  (Plin.  N.  H.  18.  c.  7). 
rdpa  ainod  rov  olfMr^s  4<rrw,  iaw§p  koI  ^Ptisanarium'  is  of  the  fbrm  of  a  Greek 
if  4k  rris  y^Kpas  9a\drTTis  &a-^a\ros  ^iw  diminutive,  which  wonld  have  the  ante- 
'lovdaZic^y  orofiiCovai,  penultima  Bhort»  as  Ritter  remarks.   Celsus 

142.  Opimius]  ThiB  man  was  'magnas  (iv.  7)  has  the  ezpre«ion,  *8orbitioptiBanae 
inter  opes  inopa '  (C.  iii.  16. 28).   ['  Pauper  yel  alicae  yel  oryzae.] 

argenti'  like  *  pauper  aquae/  C.  iii.  80. 11.]  157. ^r^  pereamquerapiaist]  See  note 

On  the  wine  of  Veii,  see  note  on  C.  i.  9.  7,  on  S.  i.  8. 122,  and  above  v.  180.    The  read- 

and  Persiua  (S.  ▼.  147).    On  'Campana  ing  'pereamye,'  is  adopted  by  Bentley  and 

trulla'  see  S.  i.  6. 118.    [And  as  to  '  vap-  Fea  against  moBt  of  the  MSS.  and  nearlj 

pam'  S.  i.  5. 16.]    'TruUa'  a  diminutive  all  the  old  editions.    The  wretched  man, 

of  *  trua,'  waB  a  cup.    Cicero  (in  Verr.  ii.  when  he  hears  the  price  of  his  fbod,  oon- 

4.  27)  mentiouB  one  made  of  a  single  pre>  jures  up  the  notion  that  every  body  is  con- 

ciouB  stone  of  enormous  size,  with  a  gold  spiring  to  rob  and  plunder  him :  a  Btate  of 

handle.  mind  which  the  diBJunctiye  particle  doea 

[145.  grandi  .  .  .  n^]  *  So  great  that.'  not  ezpresB. 

See  Epod.  xvi.  31.]  158.  Qniienam  igilur  eanue']  TheBe  qoeB- 

147.  MuUum  celer]  See  S.  i.  3.  57.  tiouB  and  auBwerB  are  aU  made  by  Ster- 

[152.  koc  a4fe]  ^Tbke  care,'  'attend  to  tiniuB  himself.   '  StultoB  et  insanus' means 

wluit  I  say :'  he  naB  just  said  '  vigihi.'    It  '  he  is  a  fool,  and  therefore  mad ;'  not '  he 

is  a  common  formula,  UBcd  whenerer  at-  is  a  fool,  and  moreorer  he  is  mad/  sinc» 

tention  is  required.   *  Quid  vis  ?'  is  another  foUy  and  madnesB  have  abready  been  dc- 

formuUi  ttsed  for  rcproof.    Docderlein  con-  clared  to  be  identical. 
j^tures,  '  vigil  hoc  age.'] 
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Continuo  sanus  ?    Minime.     Cur^  Stoice?     Dicam.  i6o 

Non  est  cardiacus  (Craterum  dixisse  putato) 

Hic  aeger :  recte  est  igitur  surgetque  ?     Negabit, 

Quod  latus  aut  renes  morbo  tentantur  acuto. 

Non  est  perjurus  neque  sordidus ;  immolet  aequis 

Hic  porcum  Laribus :  verum  ambitiosus  et  audax;  165 

Navigct  Anticyram.     Quid  enim  differt^  barathrone 

Dones  quidquid  habes  an  nunquam  utare  paratis  ? 

Servius  Oppidius  Canusi  duo  praedia^  dives 

Antiquo  censu^  gnatis  divisse  duobus 

Fertur  et  hoc  moriens  pueris  dixisse  vocatis  170 

Ad  lectum :  Postquam  te  talos^  Aule^  nucesque 

161.  Oraterum  dixUse  putato]    Cicero  seDse  in  whicli  it  is  used  before  (S.  L  2. 2 

BpesJ^s  of  Crateras  as  attending  the  dangh-  n).    He  mentions  two  MSS.  in  iiB  favoory 

ter  of  Atticns  during  her  ilhieiiSy  A.n.o.  and  Fea  mentions  others.     Fea  himaelf 

709;     "de    Attica   doleo:    credo    autem  adopts 'balatrone'  ('balatrone' being  the 

Cratero"  (ad  Att.  xii.  13,  &  v.  14).    He  is  nominative,   '  ntmm  ut  baktro'),  which 

mentioned  by  Persius  (S.  iii.  65)  :  Bentley  seems  to  prefer.    The  great  pre- 

« Venienti  occurrite  morbo.  ??°^^**  ?^  authority  ia  in  fevonr  of 

Et  quid  opus  Cratero  magnoB  promittere  *ba»throne.'    But  any  pit  wiU  do.    We 

J;»n4-A.  %  "  new  not  go  to  Athens  or  Sparta. 

"•""^*  ^  168.  «^i«   Oppidiutfm,   person 

As  to  '  cardiacum'  Heindorf  quotea  CelsuB'  lived  at  Canuaium.    (See  1.  5.  91  n.).   Hia 

definition  (iii.  19) :  '*  Nihil  aHud  eat  quam  property  waa  reduced  to  two  fiirma,  though 

nimia  imbecillitaa  oorporia  quod  atomacho  hia  anceaton  were  rich.    Thia  ia  OreIU's 

lang^ente  immodioo  audore  digeritur."  explanation.  The  more  obvioua  one  ia  that 

163.  morbo  tentantur  aeuto\  Thia  verae  he  waa  rich,  even  with  two  farma,  accord- 

ia  repeated  Epp.  i.  6.  28.  '  Morbua  acutua,'  ing  to  the  atandard  of  inoomea  in  the  old 

'  an  acute  dlaeaae,'  ia  oppoaed  to  '  longua,'  timea.      Thia  ia  Acron'a    interpretation, 

'a  chronic  diaeaae.'  which  Heindorf  approvea.    As  to  the  form 

—    [tewtantur']    The    better    reading  'divisse,'  aee  S.  1.  5.  79. 

ia    perhapa     'temptentur'     or    'tenten-  171.  taloe—nuceeque'}  The  '  talna '  waa 

tur.'     l^e    diaeaae    of    the  ^latua'  ia  theknuckle-boneof  aomeanima]*generally 

«'A.cup7rif .    The  diseaae  of  the  '  renea '  ia  a  aheep»  the  Ghreek  iurrpdrydKos,  ^nie  man- 

vt^pirks.    Celaua,  iv.  6,  and  10  quoted  by  ner  of  playing  with  it  waa  the  aame  among 

Ritter,  describea  the  morbua  wK^vpiriK6s  the  Qreeks  and  the  Romans,  and  the  aame 

and  the  Renum  morbua.]  bonea  are  still  uaed  by  boya  in  England. 

165.  poreum  Laribus]  C.  iil  23.  4.  The  ancienta  uaed  them  in  g^mes  of  skiU 
'  Let  him  offer  a  thaukagiving  to  his  and  of  chance ;  for  the  latter  purpoee  they 
Larea,  who  have  protected  him  from  thoee  wcre  marked  aa  dice,  and  thrown  uaually 
vices.'  from  a  box  called  '  fritillus/  '  phimus,'  dcc. 

166.  harathrone']  Tlie  Scholiast^  MSS.,  (S.  ii.  7. 17  n.,  and  Becker^s  Gallua,  on  the 
and  editiona  vary  in  reapect  to  thia  word.  'Social  Gamea,'  and  Dict.  Ant.).  Boys 
Acron  reada  '  Balatroni,'  and  explaina  it  aa  had  alao  gamea  of  varioua  kinda  with  nuts, 
the  name  of  a  '  scurra  ineptus,'  the  usual  as  they  have  now.  Suetonius  rehites  that 
description  of  indifferent  characters  not  Aug^tus  "animi  lazandi  causa  modo 
otherwise  known.  Porphyrion  notices  piscabatur  hamo,  modo  talis  aut  ocellatia 
'barathro'  aa  a  varioua  reading.  .All  nucibusque  ludebat  cum  pueria  minutis" 
Orelli'8  MSS.  have  '  barathrone,'  and  he  (Octav.  83),  where,  according  to  Foroe]* 
adopts  that  word,  which  he  explaina  as  lini,  '  oceUatis '  meaus  small  round  stones 
some  deep  pit,  such  aa  malefactora  were  like  eyea.  Oppidius  observed  tliat  his  aon 
thrown  into  at  Athens  and  Lacedaemon.  Aulus  carried  about  hiB  bones  and  his  nnts 
AU  tiie  editions  tiU  Bentley  have  '  bara-  in  a  careless  way  in  a  loose  fold  of  his  toga, 
throne.'  He  edits  'balatrone,'  not  as  a  ready  to  give  them  away  to  any  of  his 
proper  namc,  likc  the  Scholiasts,  but  iu  tho  companions  or  to  lose  them  at  play ;  whUe 
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Perre  sinu  laxo,  donare  et  ludere  vidi, 

Te,  Tiberi,  numerare,  caviB  abscondere  tristem ; 

Extimui  ne  vos  ageret  vesania  diseors, 

Tu  Nomentanum,  tu  ne  sequerere  Cieutam.  175 

Quare  per  divos  oratus  uterque  Penates, 

Tu  cave  ne  minuas,  tu  ne  majus  facias  id 

Quod  satis  esse  putat  pater  et  natura  coercet. 

Praeterea  ne  vos  titillet  gloria  jure 

Jurando  obstringam  ambo :  uter  aedilis  fueritve  iso 

Vestrum  praetor,  is  intestabilis  et  sacer  esto. 

In  cicere  atque  faba  bona  tu  perdasque  lupinis, 

Tiberins  always  coanted  his  carefiilly  and  sons  were  already  aeeking  votes,  he  says  to 

hid  them,  carrying  a  serious  face  wherever  each  of  them  (for  <  ta '  must  be  so  under- 

he  went;  and  from  these  early  signs  of  stood),  'bo  you  would  throw  awav  your 

character  he  foresaw  tbat  one  would  prove  money  in  distributing  largesses  to  the  peo- 

a  spendtbrifb  and  the  other  a  miser.    As  ple  (such  as  the  aediles  were  wont  to  give) 

to  Nomentanus  see  S.  i.  1. 102  n. ;  and  on  in  order  that  you  may  strut  abont  in  the 

Cicuta,  V.  68.  Circus,  and  have  a  bronze  statue  voted  yon 

178.  natura    coercef]    Nature     keeps  — that  is  to  say,  that  you  may  be  loaded 

within  bounds,  defines,  limits.  [Comp.  S.  i.  with  tbe   same    honours    as    the    great 

1.  50 :  '  your  natnral  wants  define.'  Ritter  Agrippa,  like  a  fox  aping  a  lion.'     It  was 

most  absurdly  expUins  'coercet'  of  the  customary  for  the  fCediles   to    distribute 

natural     boundaries    of     the    Canusine  grain  or  beans  and  lupines  to  the  common 

farms.]  people  at  the  festival  of  the  Floralia  (Comm . 

[180.  •  «fer/  &c.]  See  S.  i.  2.  63.]  Cruq.)    See  Persius  (v.  177) :— 

181.  %8   intctictbilis   et  eacer  esto\    A  ,.  •  m      i.    •       •  ^     i 

»d  sometbitig  more.  He  could  not  appear  ?«?°*^'  J^P"^  ■"»*™  ?*  ^""^"  P°«»»' 

as  a  witne™  Wore  a  magUtrate.  and  <k>  -*?"<=•  n>emm«»e  Mnes." 

lost  virtually  much  of  his  civil  eapacity,  Agrippa,  after  he  had  been  praetor  and 

which  was  not  a  conseqnence  of  ordinary  consul,  undertook  the  aedileship,  which 

*  infamia.'  (See  Dict.  Ant.,  art.  *  Infa-  was  the  lowest  of  the  curule  offlces,  in 
mia.')  He  was  aUo,  Unterholzner  says  A.r.o.  721,  to  gfratify  Augustus.  His 
(ap.  Heindorf),  incapable  of  the  right  of  munificence  was  very  great  in  the  erection 

*  mancipatio/  and  incapable  of  all  proceed-  of  public  buildings  and  the  celebration  of 
mgs  '  per  aes  et  libram/  because  in  sucli  games  on  a  splendid  scale,  and  large  dona- 
proce^ings  wituesses  were  wanted.  He  tions  to  the  peoplc.  'Latus  spatiere'  is 
was  not  able  to  witness  a  will,  or,  accord-  explained  inthe  noteon  Epod.  iv.  7.  Such 
ing  to  Cruquius'  Scboliast,  to  make  a  will,  statues  as  are  here  supposed  were  usually 
or  receive  any  thing  by  will.  The  conven-  erected  in  the  Forum.  It  may  be  ob- 
tional  meaning  of '  intestabilis '  came  to  be  served  thnt  Oppidius  plainly  means  the 
the  same  as  '  detestabilis.'  As  to  'saccr'  first  part  of  his  address,  from  'In  cicere,' 
^estus  (quoted  by  Heindorf )  says :  "  Homo  &c.  to  apply  to  the  careless  extravagant 
sacer  is  est  quem  populus  jndicavit  ob  Aulus,  while  the  simile  of  tbe  fox  and  lion 
maleficium,  neque  nefas  est  eum  immolari,  is  only  applicable  to  the  astute  Tiberius, 
sed  qui  occidit  parricidii  non  damnatur,  who,  if  he  spends  his  money,  will  look  for 
nam  lege  tribunicia  prima  cavetur,  *  Si  a  substantial  retum  for  it  in  such  honours 
quis  eum  qui  eo  plebiscito  sacer  sit  occi-  and  rewards  as  he  saw  Ag^ppa  had  won. 
derit,  paricida  ne  sit.'  Ex  quo  quivis  TheoldeditionstilILambinushad'Iaetus;' 
homo  malus  atque  improbus  sacer  appellari  '  bitus '  is  tbe  reading  of  all  the  MSS.  The 
solet."  Thus  Oppidius  imprecates  a  curse  greater  number  of  MSS.  are  in  favour  of 
npon  his  sons  if  they  should  ever  aspire  '  aut  aeneus,'  and  that  is  the  reading  of  aU 
Bo  high  as  to  the  office  of  an  aedile  or  a  the  editions  till  Bentley,  who  adopts  that 
praetor.  of  some  good  MSS.,  **et  afineus/  [See  C. 

182.  In  cicere  aiqne  faha']  As  if  his  iii.  3.  65  n.]     '  Aencus  ut  stes '  is  like  C. 
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Latus  ut  in  Circo  spatiere  et  aeneus  ut  stes^ 

Nudus  agris,  nudus  nummis^  insane^  patemis ; 

Scilieet  ut  plausus  quos  fert  Agrippa  feras  tu^  185 

Astuta  ingenuum  volpes  imitata  leonem. 

Ne  quis  humasse  velit  Ajacem^  Atrida^  vetas  cur  ? 

Rex  sum.     Nil  ultra  quaero  plebeius.     Et  aequam 

Rem  imperito ;  ac  si  cui  videor  non  justus,  inulto 

Dicere  quod  sentit  permitto. — Maxime  regum,  190 

Di  tibi  dent  capta  classem  deducere  Troja  I 

iv.  1. 19 :  "  Albanos  prope  te  lacas  Ponet    corpse  of  Ajax.    '  Kil  ultra  qnAero   ple- 
marmoream ;"  and  Virg.  (£c.  vii.  85)  :  beius '  is  inierposed  by  the  soldier :  '  I  am 

"  Nunc  te  marmoreum  pro  tempore  feci-  *  K*"^''  ^'^  *™  °°®  °^  ^^®  common  aorfc, 

mu8  •  at  tu  ^**^  ^™  ^'^  ^^  more ! ') — *  and  moreover 

Si  fetura    gregem    suppleverit    aureuB  the  thing  is  just  that  I  command.'    There 

^^^»»  18  a  good  deai  of  irony  here.    The  mstice 

of  the  command  is  secondarj  to  the  will 

The  same  way  of  speaking  is  oommon  in  of  the  dcspot,  and  his  subject  is  ready  with 

Greek.    '  Astuta  ingenuum/  &c.  appears  instinctive  awe  to  admit  that  it  is  so;  but 

to  be  nothing  bnt  a  suitable  iUnstration  the  tyrant  condescends  to  justify  his  act ; 

invented    by    Horace.      It    is    obvious  and  the  man  of  low  degree,  not  without 

enough,  and  we   need  not  suppose  it  a  trembling  and  donbt  aud  astonishment  at 

proverb  or  a  current  finble  of  Aesop  or  any  such  condescension,  vcntures  to  ask  that 

one  else.  bis  reason  may  be  enlightened  a  Httle,  in 

187.  Ne  quis  humasse  velit']  This  seene  order  that  he  may  leam  to  acqniesce  wil- 

is  taken  from  the  remonstrance  of  Ulysses  lingly.    Compare' Juvenal  (S.  x.  69) : 

TrithA^memnonintheAjaxof  SophocJes  « g^  ^^.^  (Sqanus) 

(V.  1328  »qqO  '  Veto '  usually  govems  the  ^^  ^^^^  p  ^^^^              ^^        ^ 

mfinitivemood.    On<»  more,  as  here,  Ho-  Delator  ?   quibu;  indidis,  quo  teste  pit>. 

race  uses  it  with  'ne    andthesubjunctive  barit? 

(Epp.  ii.  1.  239^:  «Edicto  vetuit  ne  quis  ^^^  homm :  verbosa  et  grandis  epistola 

se  praeter  Apellen  Plngeret;     and  once  venit 

!S*^..^^«%S^J"''^*'^*'  ^"*  '^*^°''*^  '""^'    A  Capreis.    Bene  habet;  nU  plus  inter- 
(C.  ui.  2.  26) :  ^  «  ^' 

" vetabo  qui  Cereris  sacram    xi    1.1  «^  1  •       ai.  .  ^ 

Vulgarit  arcanae  sub  iLdem  Bentley,    mistakmg  the  connexion,    and 

Sit  trabibus,  fragUemve  mecum  ""If^^^r  tj»f  force  of  the  parenthetical  hu- 

Solvat  phaselon.-  "^»^1*^^  fj^^  "?!?l'^^l'^^!v^T'^ 

'^  ftgamst  the  metre,  bnt  on  the  authonty  of 

Tibnllus  has  <veto'  with  <nt:'  "Illius  ut  the  oldest  Blandinian  MS.    As  the  kmg 

verbis  sis   mihi  lenta  veto "  (ii.  6.  36).  immediately  invites  comment  we  need  not 

'  Atrida'  is  the  later  form  of  tbe  vocative.  make  him  stultify  himself  by  here  refusing 

The  Ghreek  '  Atride '  is  used  in  Epp.  i.  7.  to  listen  to  it.    Stephens  quotes  a  Gieek 

43.    The  termination  of  Anehisa  in  Aen.  proverb,  ii6p^  Kal  fiwriK^i  y6fios  iypa^s, 

iii.  475 :  "  Coniugio  Anchisa  Veneris  dig-  *  fools  and  kings  are  govemed  by  an  un- 

nate  snperbo,'    on  which  Servius  quotes  written  law.'     Jnvenal  has  "Hoc  volo^ 

Horace's'Atrida,'isGreek,  beingtheDoric  sic  jubeo;  sit  pro  ratione  voluntas''  (vi. 

a  fbr  17.    '  Cnr '  is  awkwardly  placed,  as  it  223). 

is  in  S.  7. 104.    The  connexion  with  what  191.  Di  tihi  dent  capta  claseem  dedu- 

precedes  lies  in  the  extravagant  and  impe-  eere  Troja']  This  is  a  version  of  Chrysea' 

rious  conduct  of  the  king  as  illustrating  words  to  the  kiug  (II.  i.  18) : 

the  excess^  of  pride,  and  proving  that  ^  ^^       j„    ^.^j    j^^.^    »0\^/i««    W/iot* 

madness  isfound  m  high  places  and  in  the  ^xovrts 

heartofkings.    Stertinius  is  exposing  the  ^^4^^,    ripid^io    iriKiy,    c?    «'    ofica5* 

folly  of  ambition.    The  dialogue  is  sup-  UMai. 

posed  to  be  between  Agamemnon  and  one 

of  his  soldiers  in  view  of  the  unburied  Three  of  Orel]i's  best  MSS.,   and  manv 
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Ergo  congulere  et  mox  respondere  licebit? 

Consule.     Cur  Ajax,  heros  ab  Achille  secundus^ 

Putescit  toties  servatis  clarus  Achivis, 

Oaudeat  ut  populus  Priami  Priamusque  inhumato^  195 

Per  quem  tot  juvenes  patrio  caruere  sepulcro  ? 

Mille  ovium  insanus  morti  dedit^  inclitum  Ulizen 

Et  Menelaum  una  mecum  se  occidere  clamans. 

Tu  cum  pro  vitula  statuis  dulcem  Aulide  natam 

Ante  aras  spargisque  mola  caput,  improbe^  salsa^  200 

Rectum  animi  servas  ? — Quorsum  ? — Insanus  quid  enim  Ajax 

othen,  bave  '  redduoere/  which  Lambinns  which,  as  here,  '  miUe,'  the  singular,  is 

and  all  tbe  editions  after  him  till  Bentley  lued  as  a  noan  gubstantive.    He  takes  as 

adopted.    Heindorf  has  done  the  same.  his  text  a  pasBaffe  of  Quadrigarins  (Annal. 

The  old  editions  (Ven.  1483,  and  Ascens.  iii.) :  *'  Ibi  occiditar  mille  hominam,"  and 

1511)  have  'deducere/  which   independ-  quotes  Lucilins  (Sat.  iii.):  "Ad  portam 

ently  of  the  quantity,  is  the  word  reqaired.  mille,  a  porta  est  sex  inde  Salemum.' 

'Beduoere' can  only  besaid  inthecountry  Varro  (Human.  xviii.):  *'Ad  Romuli  ini 

to  which  the  retum  is  to  take  pUce.  [Bnt  tium  plus  mille  et  oentum  annorum  est.' 

'reddnoere'  and  otherforms  of  this  verb  Cato  (Orig.  i.) :   *<Inde  est  ferme  mille 

with  *  redd '  are  used  by  Lucretius,  and  passuum."    Cicero  (Phil.  vi.  5) :  "  Itane  ? 

'  redducere '  is  probably  the   true  form  Janus  medius  (v.  sup.  v.  18)  in  L.  Antonii 

here.3    'Consulere,'  as  Orelli  says,  is  used  dientela  est  ?    Quis  unqnam  in  illo  Jano 

humorously,  as  if  the  person  addressed  was  inventus  est  qui  L.  Antonio  mille  nummum 

a  jurisconsnltns.    On  '  respondere '  see  C.  ferret  expensum?"    He  quotes  other  in- 

S.  56  n.  stanoes,  and  concludes  that  the  Bomans 

194.  Piste9mt']  The  two  forms  '  putres-  used  '  mille/  not  as  x^^'0<f  ^ut  as  x<^<<^'* 
oere '  and  '  putescere '  are  in  use^  and  a  Lucilius,  in  two  passages  quoted  by  Qd- 
difference  of  meaning  is  assigned  to  them,  lius,  uses  the  ablative  singular  '  milli :' 
as  if  'putescere'  meant  to  rot  and  emit  a  "  Hunc  milU  passum  qui  vicerit  atque 
steneh ;  the  otfaer  rimply  to  go  to  decay.  duobus."  "  Tu  milli  nummnm  potes  uno 
There  is  no  probability.in  such  cUstinctions.  quaerere  centum." — '  Morti  dedit '  is  ex- 
The  old  editions,  with  Lambinus,  Torren-  actly  equivalent  to  our  '  put  to  death.' 
tius,  and  Bentley,  have  '  putrescit '  here.  '  Do '  means  '  to  put ;'  so  its  compounds 
The  majority  and  best  of  the  MSS.  have  *abdo/  'put  away'  'addo/  '  put  to;' 
'  putoscit.'  The  instanoes  of  '  putesco '  '  condo/  put  together ;' '  dedo/  'put  down ' 
quoted  by  Foroellini  are  all  doubtftil,  ac>  (one's  arms) ;  '  dido '  put  asunder  or  dis- 
cording  to  the  MSS.;  but  the  root  is  the  tribute;'  'edo/  <put  forth;'  'indo/  'put 
same  in  both  verbs.  Orelli  says  that  the  on ;' '  trado/  '  put  across»  hand  over/  &c. 
meaning  of  both  is  the  same,  but  that  See  Key's  L.  O.  542. 

'  putesco '  is  used  because  it  is  softer.  But  198.  meewm  ee  occidere  elamans']  Soph. 

'  putrescat '  is  used  above  (v.  119\  and  the  Aj.  42  : 

instances  he  quoiw,  'increbait^  for  'in-  ^i  j^^  ,^f         ^^j.  ^.^,f^„  ^^,^. 

crebruit,'    rubeseo   for  '  mhresco»'  are  not  j^^^^  ^„  ^  y^     y     xf^^ireai  it>6pv. 

to  the  purpose,  sinoe  m  both  those  cases  r-    /v  r    /vr 

the  softer  form  is  apparently  adopted  in  200.  spargieqMe  mola  capuf\    This   is 

order  to  avoid  the  double  '  r.'    (See  Mr.  the  '  mola  stJsa/  the  meal  and  salt  with 

Long^s  note  on  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  28,  and  S.  which  the  head  of  the  victim  was  sprinkled. 

ii.  5.  9S).  (C.  iu.  23. 20  n.) 

195.  Qaudeat  iU  popuUu  JPriami  Pri'  201.  Quoreuml  —  Insanue]  There  are 
amiueque']  Comp.  II.  i.  255 :  4  kw  yriB^trM  different  ways  of  punctuating  this  passage. 
Xlpioftos  npidfioi6  rc  vaiScf .  Acron  and  Porphyrion  have  '  quorsum  in- 

197.  Mille  omum]  "  *  Mille '  in  the  sin-  sanus  ?'  which  the  latter  explains  "  quid 

gular  is  oommonly  an  adjectivo;  in  the  enim?  inqnit:  interquos  insanus  est,  inter 

plural    perhaps    aJways    a    substantive"  Inxuriosoeet  avaroe,  an  inter  ambitioeos?" 

(Key'8  L.  Q.  1064).    See  S.   i.  6.  111.  Comm.  Cruq.  pnnctuates  aslhavedone: 

Gellius  (i.  16)  has  mentioned  instances  in  "Qnorsum :  supp.  tendis;  quid  vis?  loqoi- 
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Fecit  cum  stravit  ferro  pecus  ?    Abstinuit  vim 

Uxore  et  gnato ;  mala  multa  precatus  Atridis, 

Non  ille  aut  Teucrum  aut  ipsum  violavit  Ulixen. 

Verum  ego,  ut  haerentes  adverso  litore  naves  205 

Eriperem,  prudens  placavi  sanguine  divos. 

Nempe  tuo,  furiose. — Meo,  sed  non  furiosus. 

Qui  species  alias  veris  scelerisque  tumultu 

Permixtas  capiet  commotus  h^bebitur,  atque 

Stultitiane  erret  nihilum  distabit  an  ira.  210 

Ajax  immeritos  cum  occidit  desipit  agnos : 

Cum  prudens  scelus  ob  titulos  admittis  inanes, 

Stas  animo  et  purum  est  vitio  tibi,  cum  tumidum  est,  cor  ? 

Si  quis  lectica  nitidam  gestare  amet  agnam, 

tur  Agamemnon."     So   alflo  Ven.  1483.  and  three  others  qnotecl  by  Orelii   have 

OreUi'B  three  best  MSS.  go  with  the  two  'veris,'  which  he  adopts.     It  givea  a  good 

firat  SchoUasts.  But  'quoranm?'  expresses  sense,  and  Lambinns  tiad  taken  it  intothe 

a  sudden  and  angry  intermption  of  the  text  before  he  knew  there  was  any  autbo- 

king,  astonished  at  the  man's  boldness»  rity   for   it.  - '  Veri  scelerisqne   tumultn 

whUe  he,  being  warm,   goes  on  withont  PermixtasMsvery  inteUigible.    Bufalias* 

heeding  Agamemnon'8  anger.  eannot  stand  alone.    Bentley  says  it  may 

203.  Uxore  et  gncdo]  Tecmessa  and  in  the  sense  of '  aUenas  a  veritate,'  'fbreign 
Eurysaces  (Sophocles,  Ajax).  to  the  tmth ;'  or  '  alias  atqne  ipse  opinatus 

204.  Non  iUe]  '  Non '  mnst  not  be  se-  est;'  or,  if  not,  he  proposes  to  adopt  'falsas' 
parated  from  *  iUe.'  The  meaning  is  '  not  or  '  vanas,'  "  levi  mutatione,"  as  usual. 
even  he/  0&8*  iKtofos.    So  in  C.  iii.  21.  9 :  He  professes  not  to  see  what  *  sceleris  tu- 

«  Non  Ule  quanquam  Socraticis  madet  molta» '  «"»  mean,  though  jie  conld  har% 

Sermonibus  te  negliget  horridus."  Peqnire  to  be  told  that  guUt  breeda  confti- 

sion  m  the  mmd  and  is  the  parent  of  error. 

205.  adverso  litore']  OreUi,  against  his  The  comment  of  Po/ph.  is  **  qui  concipit 
own  fint  and  I  think  better  jud^ent,  in-  animo  speciee  (Blsas  et  vera  non  videt  is 
terprets  '  adverso'  to  be  the  shore  opposite  demens  est,"  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
to  Troy,  where  he  is  now  supposed  to  be.  the  meaning :  he  who  entertains  fancies 
I  think  the  shore  is  caUed  adverse  because  foreig^  to  the  truth,  and  confnsed  through 
they  wanted  to  get  away  from  it  and  coold  the  bUnding  powcr  of  his  own  wickednesa, 
not.     Properly  uie  winds  werc  adverse,  uot  is  mad. 

the  coast  at  Aulis.    But  the  transier  of  211.  eum  occidit  detipit  agnof\  This  is 

the  epithet  from  the  wind  to  the  sliore  a  clumsy  coUocation  of  woi^ds;  but  it  ia 

is  in  aocordance  with  a  oommoo  nsage.  not  mended  by  the  commas  by  which  'de- 

Comm.    Cruq.    interprets    'adverso'    bv  sipit' is  usually  preceded  and  foUowed. 

"inimioo,  unde  nav^fare  non  poteram.  212.  Cum  pntdena]  Here  Bentley  haa 

[Nempe  tno.    See  the  Argument,  and  S.  i.  substitnted  '  tn '  for  '  cum,'  which  he  in- 

10. 1.  J  troduces  before  'admittis.'    But  the  MSS. 

207.  Meo,  sed  nonfiiriotu»]  This  is  a  are  unaniroous  in  favour  of 'cnm  pmdens' 
very  poUte  reply,  considering  the  provoca-  and  the  prononn  is  not  wanted.  (See 
tion.  The  coUoquy  ends  here.  Horace,  v.  234  n.)  ['  Pradens,'  purposely.]  For 
we  may  presume,  had  something  before  'admittis'  some  MSS.  have  'committis,' 
him  to  suggest  what  mnst  appear  to  ns  a  which  was  Porphyrion's  reading.  ['  Ad- 
rather  unnatural  and  far-fetched  scene.  mittere  soelus '  is  at  fuU  length  '  in  le  ad- 

208.  Qui  epecies  aUa»  veria]   Of  this  mittere  soelus.'] 

passage  Bentley  says  it  is  "  locus  lubrious  214.  Si  quia  leetiea]   The  '  lectica '  of 

3uem  nuUns  interpretum  non  attigit,  nuUus  the  Romans  and  ^opuov  of  the  Orceka 

ubium  adhuc  et  incertum  non  reliqnit."  were  introduced  from  Asia,  and  differed 

The  old  editions  and  the  majority  of  the  very  slightly  from  the  '  palankeens '   tn 

MSS.  have  '  veri.'    The  oldest  Blandinian  which  froni  time  immemorial  the  Asiatics 
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Huic  vestem^  nt  gnatae^  paret  aneillas^  paret  aurum^  215 

Ru&m  aut  Pusillam  appellet  fortique  marito 

Destinet  uxorem  ;  interdicto  huic  omne  adimat  jus 

Praetor  et  ad  sanos  abeat  tutela  propinquos. 

Quid  si  quis  gnatam  pro  muta  devovet  agna^ 

Integer  est  animi  ?     Ne  dixeris.     Ergo  ubi  prava  220 

Stultitia  hic  summa  est  insania ;  qui  sceleratus^ 

Et  furiosus  erit ;  quem  cepit  vitrea  fama^ 

Hunc  circumtonuit  gaudens  Bellona  cruentis. 

Nunc  age  luxuriam  et  Nomentanum  arripe  mecum  : 

Vincet  enim  stultos  ratio  insanire  nepotes.  225 

Hic  simul  accepit  patrimoni  mille  talenta^ 

Edicit  piscator  uti^  pomarius,  auceps, 

Unguentarius  ac  Tusci  turba  impia  vici, 

haye  been  canied.    For  full  particulan  the  worst  of  all.    [As  to  '  prava  stnltitia ' 

the    reader  may   consnlt   Becker  (Gall.,  see  v.  113  n.] 

*£xc.  on  the  Carriagea')  and  Dict.  Ant.  222.  mtrea]    "Ant  fragilis  aut  splen- 

The  principal  points  are  mentioned  in  Mr.  dida  **  (Porph.).     It  probably  means  the 

Lon^s  note  on  Cicero,  in  Verr.  ii.  6. 11 :  latter,  the  glitter  of  fame.     See  C.  i.  17. 

'*  lectica  octophoro  ferebatnr."  20,  where  the  epithet  is  applied  to  Circe, 

216.  Bufam  aut  Punllofn]  These  names  but  probably  only  as  it  is  applied  to  'ponto,' 
commonly  occur  in  inscriptions,  as  Bentley  in  C.  iv.  2.  3,  in  the  sense  of  'cacrula/  as 
has  shown  by  qnoting  several.     He  [and  (tdXitfos  is  used  in  Ghreek. 

Ritter]  have  Posillam  for  Pusillam.  228.  Sum  circumtonmt']    This    verse, 

217.  iiUerdicto  huic  omne  adimat  jwt]  which  has  a  grand  Epic  tone,  Orelli  thinks 
The  law  of  the  XII  tables  assigned  the  may  be  taken  from  Ennius.  But  Horace 
charge  of  persons  who  were  '  iuriosi '  to  may  have  written  it  himsclf.  He  resorts 
their  relations  in  the  male  line  'agnati/  occasionally  to  travestie  to  heighten  the 
and  the  praetor  in  later  times  chose  the  force  of  his  satire.  The  worst  stage  of 
person  who  should  act  as  '  curator '  to  the  insanity  is  represented  by  one  whom  Bel- 
insane  person.  The  same  law  applied  to  lona  hovers  round  with  a  trumpet  of 
*•  prodigi/  notorious  spendthrifts.  (See  thunder  and  her  bloody  scoui^e,  and  urges 
article  'Curator'  in  Dict.  Ant.,  and  below  on  to  madness,  as  she  drove  the  Roman 
Epp.  i.  1, 102  sq.).  The  story  of  Sophocles  soldiers,  according  to  Silius'  description  of 
brought  before  an  Athenian  jury  by  his  the  battle  of  the  Trasimenus  (v.  220). 
8ons,  and  reading  the  celebrated  cborus  in  The  mad  rites  of  the  Bellonarii,  the  priests 
his  Oedipus  Coloneus,  to  prove  his  sanity,  of  this  goddess,  who  cut  their  own  flesh  to 
istoldby  Cicero  in  his  treatise  ou  OldAge,  offer  the  blood  in  sacrifice,  are  mentioned 
c.  7.    'Omne  jus '  here  menns  every  legal  by  Lucan  (i.  565)  : 

capacity  for  acting.     [It  is  possible  that        " Tum  quos  sectis  Bellona  lacertis 

Horace  uses  Mnterdicto'  as  a  part-iciple;  Saeva  movet  cecinere  deos ;" 

but  if  he  did,  he  misused  the  word.    Ritter  and  there  appear  to  have  been  impostors 

takes  it  asaparticiple  agreeing  with  'huic,'  wbo,  professing  to  be  inspircd  by  Bellona, 

and  explains  it,  '  huicqui  bonis  interdictus  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  city  with  their 

a  praetore  est,'  a  bit  of  Latin  which  is  quite  cries.    Martial  mentions  thera  among  the 

original.     We  may  relieve  Horace  of  an  nuisancesofatownlife  (xii.  57. 11):  *'Ni>c 

imputed  blnnder  by  takiug  <  interdicto '  as  turba  cessat  entheata  Bellonac." 

theablative.     The  Commentator  must  look  225.  Vincet  enim  ttvltos  ratio]  S.  i.  3. 

after  hiraself.]  105  n.    As  to  <  talenta,'  see  S.  7.  89. 

221.  Mc  summa  est  insania]   'Insania'  228.  Tiuei  ittrba  impia  vici]  TheVicus 

signifies  unsounduess  of  mind  generally ;  Tuscus  was  south  of  the  Forum,  and  lead- 

'  ^ror '  the  sarae,  accompanied  with  vio-  ing  from  the  Forum  along  the  bottora  of 

lence.     Horace'8  cliroax  of  madmen  is  the  the  Mons  Palatinus  on  thc  west  into  the 

fool,  the  man  of  crime,  and  the  ambitious,  Velabrum,  which  was  thc  name  of  that  pert 

I  1 
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Cum  scurris  fartor,  cum  Velabro  omne  macellum, 

Mane  domum  veniant.     Quid  tum  ?     Venere  frequentes.     230 

Verba  facit  leno  :  Quidquid  mihi^  quidquid  et  horum 

Cuique  domi  est,  id  crede  tuum,  et  vel  nunc  pete  vel  cras. 

Accipe  quid  contra  juvenis  responderit  aequus : 

In  nive  Lucana  dormis  ocreatus  ut  aprum 

Coenem-  ego ;  tu  pisces  hibemo  ex  aequore  verris.                  235 

of  the  city  that  lay  between  Mons  Capito-  in  three  MSS.  by  Fea,  who  adopts  it.  'Qatd 

linus  and  Mons  Aventinus,  from  the  Tiber  enim  ?'  is  another  various  reading ;  <  quid 

to  the  Circus  Maximus.    The  Tnscus  re-  tu  ?'  a  third;  but  this  is  only  '  quid  tum ' 

ceived  the  name,  accordingto  Livy  (ii.  14)  with  the  mark  (u)  omitted.    The  common 

and  Dion.  Halic.  (v.  36),  from  a  body  of  reading   is  not  likely  to  have  been  in- 

fugitives  teom  Porsena^s  armv,  who  were  troduoed    if    Horace   wrote   'qui    cum.' 

hospitably  entertained  by  the  liomans,  and  ['  Verba  facit :'  '  is  the  spokesman.'  Cicero 

allowed  to  occupy  this  street.    It  appears  uses  both  '  verbum'  and  '  verba  facere.'] 

to  have  been  filled  with  shops,  some  appa-  232.  vel    nuno  pete   vel  er€u'\      This 

rently  of  the  better  sort.     Martial  speaks  sounds  like  a  conveutionalism  for  '  when- 

of  the  richest  silks  beiuff  sold  in  the  Yicus  ever  you  please.' 

Tuscus  (xi.  27. 11)  :  "  Nec  nisi  prima  velit  233.  (tequw]    This  is    ironical.      The 

(amica)  de  Tusco  serica  vico."     But  in  young  man,  affecting  to  be  just,  shows  a 

Plautns'  day  the  worst  characters  were  wanton  eztravaganoe   towards  the  most 

found  there  (Curcnl.  iv.  1.  21)  :  "  In  Tusco  profligate  persons. 

vioo,  ibi  sunt  homines  qui  ipsi  sese  vendi-  234.  In    nive    Jjucana]   Bentley  puta 

tant."    The  Velabrum  is   said  by  Varro  <tu'  for  'in/  but  the  pronoun  does  not 

riiing.  Lat.  iv.  7)  to  have  derived  the  name  appear  tn  any  MS.     Dramatic  transitiona 

m>m  the  verb  '  vehere/  because  the  ground  like  this  are  effected,  not  by  pronouns,  bnt 

was  originally  aswamptraversedby  boats.  by  tuming  to  the  person  addressed.    It 

Here  t^  "prostabant  omnia  quae  ad  victus  appears  firom  this  passage  and  S.  8. 6,  that 

rationem    atque     delicias     pertinebant "  Lucanian  boars  were  particularly  prized. 

(Comm.  Cruq.).  There  were  in  earlier  times  Martial  mentions  an  Etrurian  bo^  as  a 

different  markets  for  the  sale  of  different  gpreat  present  he  had  received.   Horace,  in 

provisions,  as  the '  forum  boarium'  for  oxen,  the  next  Satire  (ver.  40^  recommends  the 

'olitorium' forvegetables, 'piscarium' and  Umbrian  boar  above  tne  Laurentian,  or 

*piBcatorium'forfish, 'cupedinis'  for  deU-  that  found  in  the  marshy  knd  on  the 

cacies,  &c.  AU  these  were  afterwards  trans-  coast  of  Latium,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

ferred  to  one  large  market  on  the  site  of  the  Laurentum.    The  Umbrian  and  the  Luca- 

*  fomm  cupedinis,'  on  the  north  side  of  the  nian  boar  were  fed  upon  the  acoms  and 
Sacra  Via,  not  far  from  the  Foram  Roma-  chestnnts  of  the  Apennines,  which  are  stiU 
num.  This  market  was  called  Maccllum,  considered  in  Italy  the  best  food  for  hogs, 
the  diminutive  form  of '  maceria/  the  VaU  wild  and  tame.  The  boar  was  nsu Jly 
with  which  it  was  surrounded  (Cic.  in  served  up  whole  at  ^Tge  tables,  and  formed 
Verr.  ii.  3.  62,  Mr.  Long^s  noto).  See  the  principal  dish.  The  'ocrea'  was  a 
Terence  (Eun.  ii.  2.  24) : —  leather  gaiter  that  came  up  to  the  knee  and 

« interea  loci  ad  Macellum  ubi  ad-  wand  the  calf  like  the  soldier^s  greaves. 

venimus  —  ['Apram coenem :  Ep.  i.  5. 2,  *  coenare 

Concurrunt   laeti  mi    obviam   cupediarii  ^^^"  J           .  .,  «,         -,o,o        j  xv      ij 

Qjjjy                                               "^  286.  verrui]  Many  MSS.  and  the  old 

Cetarii,  lanii,  coqui,  fartores.  piscatores."  «ditions  have  'vellis,'  which  Acron  (w-ho 

_    ^        .  T^    1       /i^  11            •        \  mentions  the   reading  '  verris ')   expUuns 

'  Fartores '  Becker  (GaUus,  sc  ix.  n.)  says  «  ^^^  difficultate  trahis."    Cmquius  says 

were  <riT«wTa«,  whose  busincss  was  to  fatten  ^y^  j^j^  j^gg    ^^^  <  ^g^g ,  ^hich  Lam- 

fowls.    The  '  scurrae,  parasites,  were  sent  y^^^  ^^^  ^^^^     Bentley  does  the  same 

for  to  help  to  consume  all  this  quantity  of  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^     g^  ^^^e  on  8. 

^'^X!?'T'^'*?**^n^m*fr^?"J^®'*®'!,?'®'''r  4.  37.    Silius  uses  'verro'  in  this  sense 

230.  Quid  tumj  This  is  the  readmg  of    ^^.^  ^62^ 

all  but  a  very  few  MSS.    Bentley  found  v      •        ;  • 

*  qui  tum "  in  onc,  and  changed  it  to  'qui  "  Seu  silvis  sectercferas,  seu  retibus  aequor 
cum,'  which  reading  has  since  becn  found  Verrereseucaclolibeattraxissevolucrem.** 
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Segnis  ego^  indignus  qui  tantum  possideam  :  aufer : 

Sume  tibi  decies ;  tibi  tantumdem ;  tibi  triples: 

Unde  uxor  media  currit  de  nocte  vocata. 

Filius  Aesopi  detractam  ex  aure  Metellae, 

Scilicet  ut  decies  solidum  absorberet^  aceto  2 40 

Diluit  insignem  baccam  :  qui  sanior  ac  si 

Hlud  idem  in  rapidum  flumen  jaceretve  cloacam  ? 

Quinti  progenies  Arri,  par  nobile  fratrum, 

Nequitia  et  nugis  pravorum  et  amore  gemellum, 

Luscinias  soliti  impenso  prandere  coemptas^  245 

[230.  aufer :    9wne  tihi]   *  Stop :     no  me  conficinnt :  ad  quae  gener  accedit  et 

more.  Do  you  take  decies  :  yon  the  sarae.'  caetera  qnae  iletn  rcprimor  ne  scribam. 

See  Terence,  Adelphi,  ▼.  8. 14.    '  Insanis  ?  Qnin  etiam  Aesopi  filiua  me  excrnciat." 

aufer.'     '  Are  vou  mad  ?  (say)  no  more.'  According  to  Porphyrion  he  fell  nnder  the 

also  Phormio,  iti.  8.  26.    The  context  will  abnse  of  the  poet  Maeyius  ("  de  hoc  Mae- 

show  in  each  case  what  mnat  be  snpplied  vius  poota  scribit "),  which  places  him  in 

with  '  aufer.'    See  S.  ii.  7.  48].  better  company  than  he  deserves,  for  that 

237.  tibi  deciet-]  '  Dccies  centena  millia  man's  abnse  seems  to  have  been  directcd 

sestertium  :*  ten  hnndred  thonsand  sestertii,  against  the  bcst  men  of  his  day.    The  mad 

not  much  under  90002.,  which  snm  is  given  freak  of  Clodius  is  also  related  of  Cleopatra. 

tothehnntsman,thesametothefishmQnger,  Sce  Pliny  (nbi  sup.  §  58)  and  Suctonins 

bnt  three  times  that  amonnt  to  the  pander  (Calig.  c.  87).  Aesopns,  the  actor,  was  not 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  lending  his  own  «less  extravagant  than  his  son,  see  below, 

wife  to  the  Inst  of  this  yonng  profligate.  v.  245  n. 

'Currit' is  thereadingofmostMSS.  and  240.  abeorheret]    The  MSS.  vary  be- 

of  the  best.  Others  have  '  currat,'  and  that  tween  this  word  and  two  others.     *  Absor- 

appears  in  most  of  the  editions  of  the  six-  bcret '  Bentley  first  took  into  the  text  from 

teenth  centnry.      '  Currat '   would  mean  most  of  his  own  MSS.  and  several  others, 

that  the  money  was  given  as  an  indnce-  and  the  best  MSS.  since  have  confirmed  it. 

ment  to  the  man  to  send  his  wife.    ['  De  '  Exsorberet '  was  the  common  reading  in 

nocte :'  Censorinus  (de  die  natali,  c.  24.  Bentley^s  day,  and  that  of  all  the  old  edi- 

'  Incipiam  a  media   nocte,  quod   tempns  tions.  *  Obsorberet '  Orelli  prefers  on  little 

principinm  et  postremnm  est  diei  Romani.  authority,  qnoting  S.  ii.  8.  2%  "  obsorbere 

Tempus  qnod  huic  proximnm  est  vocatnr  placentais,"  where  the  word  signiflee  the 

de  media  nocte :  seqnitnr  gallicininm^'  &c.  act  of  a  glutton  gobbling  down  his  food, 

From  this  it  appears  that  all  the  time  from  which  sense  has  no  place  hero. 

midnight  to  cock-crow  was   inclnded  in  243.  Qmnti  frogenies   Arrt]    Of  the 

'  de  media  nocte ;'  bnt  in  some  cases  the  father  enough  hes  been  said  above  (v(t.  86 

context  will  show  that  '  de  media  nocte '  n.).   Of  the  sons  nothing  is  known.   There 

must  mean  soon  after  midnight.    Comp.  was  a  man  of  this  name  who  held  several 

S.  ii.  8.  3.]  ofiices  nnder  Tiberins,  as  appears  from  an 

239.  FiUue  Aesopi]  Aesopns,  the  actor,  inscription  on  a  tombstone  transcribcd  by 

amassed  great  wealth.    The  name  of  his  Capmartin  de  Chaupy  (D^couv.  de  la  Mai- 

Bon  was  Clodius,  which  was  the  fathcr^s  son  de  Camp.  d^Horace,  vol.  i.  p.  190). 

name,  given  him  perhaps  as  a  freedman  of  245.  Lueeinias]  The  second  syllablo  is 

Bome  one  belonging  to  the  Clodia  gens.  See  long;  the  third  coalesces  with  the  last  (S.  i. 

Pliny,  N.  H.  ix.  85,  §  59,  where  this  story  7.  30  n.).    The  spirit  of  wantonness  could 

of  the  ear-ring  is  told.     This  Caecilia  Me-  hardly  go  furthcr  than  dining  npon  night- 

tella  may  have  been  the  woman  who  was  ingales,  who  are  "  vox  et  praeterea  nihil," 

the  wife  of  P.  Comelins  Lentnlns  Spin-  as  the  story  goes  in  Plutitrch  (Apophth. 

ther,  and  was  (iUvorced  by  him  A.T7.C.  709,  Lacon.  divcrs.  13),  ri\as  ris  knB^va  kuI 

in  consequenceofherintrigueSfChieflywith  ^paxctovriyv  tr^$ca  tOpdtv  cTirr,  ^wi^a  t^ 

Dolabclla,  Cicero'8  son-in-Iaw,  of  whose  tI;;  iaat  Koi  oMy  &\\o,     Pliny  (H.  N.  x. 

profligacy  Ae8op's  soti  Hppears  to  have  bccn  43)  speaks  of  thc  cost  of  a  dish  of  night- 

a  partner.   Cioero  mentions  them  together  ingales :  *'  Scrvomm  illis  pretia  sunt,   et 

in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (xi.  15),  "ea— qnRO  qmdeni  ampliora  qunm  quibus  olim  armi- 

li  2 
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Quorsum  abeant  ?     Sanin  creta  an  carboue  notandi  ? 

Aedificare  casais^  plostello  adjungere  mures^ 

Ludere  par  impar^  equitare  in  arundine  longa^ 

Si  quem  delectet  barbatum^  amentia  verset. 

Si  puerilius  his  ratio  esse  evincet  amare^  250 

Nec  quidquam  differre  utrumne  in  pulvere  trimus 

Quale  prius  ludas  opus^  an  meretricis  amore 

Sollicitus  plores,  quaero  faciasne  quod  olim 

Mutatus  Polemon  ?  ponas  insignia  morbi, 

Pasciolas^  cubital^  focalia^  potus  ut  ille  255 

fferi  parabantar."    He  also  mentions  (x.  24S.  LudereparimparjAchild^sgtime, 

72)  tnat  Aesopus,  the  actor  (v.  239  n.),  on  iu  which  one  person  guessed  wfaether  the 

one  occaaion  had  a  dish  of  aing^ug  and  number  of  things  another  person  held  in 

talking  birds  ("  cantu  aliquo  aut  humano  his  hand  was  odd  or  even.    The  Greeka 

Bemione  vocales  ")  each  of  which  cost  6000  had  the  same  game,  and  called  it  iipTtdC^uf, 

sestertii,  and  the  whole  dish  100,000,  on  Aristoph.  Plut.  816.    Aristotle,  Rhet.  iiL 

which  Pliny  remarks  the  man  was  worthy  5.  4.  Plato,  Lys.  p.  206.    Stertinius  goes 

of  his  Bon  who  melted  the  pearl  and  drank  on  to  speak  of  the  man  of  pleasure,  whose 

it.    [*  Impenso  '  seems  to  mean  'ahigh  madness  is  uolessthanthat  ofthecovetous, 

price,'  as  in  Livy  ii.  9  it  oertainlydoes.  In  the  ambitious,  or  the  spendthrift.     With 

Caesar  B.  G.  iv.  2 '  impenso  pretio '  means,  tbe  last  he  ia  dosely  allied. 

as  Doederlein  affirms,  simply  '  by  paying  250.  raHo  es»e  evincetl  See  above,  ▼.  225. 

money  ;*  but  that  is  not  certain.]     •  Piim-  •     —  ['utrumue — an :'  Comp.  Epod  i.  7.] 

dere'need  not  be  strained  to  mean  that  254.  Mutatu»  Polemon]  llie  story  of 

they  eat  these  costly  dishes  for  their  *pran-  Polemon  is  told  by  Diog.  Laert.  iv.  c.  16, 

dium'  or  luncheon.  and  mentioned  by  many  authore.    As  a 

246.  8anin  creta  an  earbone  notandi"]  youth  he  was  given  to  pleasures  and  bad 

The  distinction  ofdays  by  white  and  black  company.    Passing  the  Academy  with  a 

marks  has  been  mentioned  C.  i.  36,  10  n.  garland  on  his  heaid,  and  with  a  baud  of 

Horace  here  applies  them  to  the  distiuction  riotous  companions,  while  Xenocrates  was 

of  character,  and  Persius  has  imitated  him  lecturing,  he  burst  into  the  school,  bat  was 

(S.  V.  108) :  "  Illa  prius  creta,  mox  haec  so  struck  with  what  he  heard,  that  having 

earbone  notasti  ?"  The  MSS.  andeditions  g^ne  in  a  thonghtless  profligate  he  came 

▼ary  in  the  reading  of  this  verse.    '  Sani  out  serious  and  quite  converted.    He  suc- 

an '  is  the  reading  of  Ven.  1483.    '  Sani '  ceeded  Xenocrates  at  the  head  of  the  Aca- 

is  joined  to  'abeant'   in  the  edition  of  demy.  Xenocrates  himself,  whose  purity  of 

Ascensius,  1511,  but  in  his  commentary  he  life  and  sobriety  of  character  are  referred 

takes  it  otherwise,  and  seems  to  follow  the  to  in  the  word  '  impransi,'  became  the  head 

reading  I  have  adopted,  saying,  "  Sanine  of  the  Platonic  scbool  on  the  resignation 

sunt  ac  notandi  creta,  i.  e.  bono  lapillo  quo  of  Speusippus.  He  waa  the  disciple  of  Plato, 

sani  notandi  sunt ;  an  carbone,  i.  e.  nigro  and  acoompanied  him  on  his  traveis. 

oolore  quo  malos  et  perditos  designant ;  255.  Fascioleu,  cubital,  fooalia]  Theae 

q.  d.  sine  dubio  notandi  sunt  carbone  tan-  areallarticlesofdress,  womonlybv  women 

quam  insani."     This  I  believe  to  be  the  or  men  who  took  great  care  of  their  per- 

true  readingand  intcrpretation.  '  Are  they  son.  '  Fasciola'  was  a  bandagefor  tlie  leffB, 

as  men  of  sound  mind  to  be  marked  with  a  '  cubital '  a  sleeve  for  the  arm,  <  focale   a 

wbite  mark,  or  (as  unsound)  with  a  black  ?'  bandage  for  the  throat.  See  Quintilian  (xi. 

'  Sanin '  is  due  to  Bentley,  being  the  ia-  8.   144),  "  Palliolum  sicut  fasdas  quibua 

miliar  contraction  of  *  sanine.'     Bentlcy  crura  vestiuntur,  et  focalia  et  aurinm  lig»- 

adopts  *notati' fromseveral  MSS.,  instead  menta    sola    excusare    potest    valetudo.'* 

of  *  notandi,'  which  the    sense   requires.  *  Focale '  is  said  to  be  derivod  from  '  faux.' 

*  Quorsum  abeant  ?'  <  what  is  to  become  of  *  Impransus '  stands  for  '  sobrius,'  because 

tliem  ?  are  they  to  be  marked,  &c.  ?'  [Ritter  it  was  not  nsual  for  abatemious  mcn  to  take 

haa  <  sani .  .  .  notandi  ?']  the  mid-day  meal  (prandinm).'   '  Furtim ' 


[247.  Aedijleare    caeas]     '  Children'8    is  a  happy  touch  of  Horaoe'!.  It  expi 
hooMt.']  •       the  shame  of  the  yonng  man,  and  his  in- 
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Dicitur  ex  coUo  furtim  carpsisse  coronas 

Postquam  est  impransi  correptus  voce  magistri  ? 

Porrigis  irato  puero  cum  poma  recusat : 

Simie,  catelle !  negat ;  si  non  des,  optet :  amator 

Exclusus  qui  distat  agit  ubi  secum  eat  an  non  260 

Quo  rediturus  erat  non  arcessitus^  et  hacret 

Invisis  foribus  ?     Nec  nunc  cum  me  vocat  ultro 

Accedam  ?  an  potius  mediter  finire  dolores  ? 

Exclusit ;  revocat :  redeam  ?     Non  si  obsecret. — Ecce 

Servus  non  paulo  sapientior :  O  here,  quae  res  265 

Nec  modum  habet  neque  consilium^  ratione  modoque 

Tractari  non  volt.     In  amore  haec  sunt  mala^  bellum^ 

Pax  rursum  :  haec  si  quis  tempestatis  prope  ritu 

Mobilia  et  caeca  fluitantia  sorte  laboret 

Beddere  certa  sibi,  nihilo  plus  explicet  ac  si  270 

Insanire  paret  certa  ratione  modoque. 

Quid^  cum  Picenis  excerpens  semina  pomis 

stinctive  revercnce  for  the  philo^pher  and  others,  in  which  'explicare'  signifies  to  gain 

the  place  he  was  in,  better  than  wany  sen-  a  point  or  serve  a  parpose.     He  explains 

tences     could    have    done.    'Correptus/  '  explicet  *  by  '  efficiat,'  'assequatur/  *ob- 

which  Orelli  renders  '  acriter  reprehensus,'  tineat.'    Hirtius  (B.  G.  viii.  4)  has  **  £x- 

'sharply  reprovcd/rathernieans'arrested,  plicandae  rei  frumentariae  causa."    It  is 

conscience-smitten.'  also  used  in  a  peculiar  sense  in  C.  iv.  9.  44. 

259.  Sume,  catelle]  Such  dimlnutives  272.  PicetUs  exeerpene  semina  pomis^ 
were  expressions  of  endearmeut.  See  Plau-  The  orchards  of  Picenum,  the  distnct  that 
tus  (Asin.  iii.  3. 103)  : —  ^  lay  between  the  conntry  of  the  Sabines 
"  Dic  igitur  me  anaticnlam,  oolumbam,  vel  and  the  Hadriatic,   were  oelebrated.    In 

catellum,"  &c.  the  next  Satire  (v.  70)  Picenian  apples  are 

260.  affit  ubi  aecum-]  With  such  a  scene  ^?»^  ^  ^  superior  to  those  of  Tibur,  and 
as  this  the  Eunuchus  of  Terence  opens,  ^hey  are  mentioned  by  Juvenal  (xi.  74) : 
and  a  good  deal  is  tnken  word  for  word  <* de  corbibus  isdem 

from   that  scene.      Persius  has   imitated  Aemula  Picenis  et  odoris  mala  recentis." 
Horace  closely  in  his  fiflh  Satire,  ver.  161 

sqq. : — **  Dave  cito,  hoc  credas  jubeo,  finire  The  pears  of  this  same  country  are  com- 

dolores    Praeteritos  meditor,"  &c.     The  mended  by  Pliny  (N.  H.  xv.  15,  16).   Mar- 

lover's  indecision  is  represented  elsewhere,  tial  mentions  the  olives  and  the  bread  of 

in  Epod.  xi.  19  sqq.     In  ver.  262  '  nec  Picenum  as  particularly  good  (xiii.  36  and 

Dunc,'  whieh  is  the  reading  of  all  the  best  47).  The  Scholiasts  Porphyrion  and  Comm. 

MSS.,  Bentley  has  changed  into  '  ne  nunc,'  Cniq.  explain  the  sport  here  alluded  to. 

with  very  slenderanthority.  Feaandothcrs  Lovers,  say  they,  were  wont  to  take  the 

have  foUowed  him.    The  same  ch£nge  has  pips  of  apples  between  their  finger  and 

been  made  in  the  text  of  Persius  (1.  c),  ihumb  and  shoot  them  up  to  the  ceiliug, 

where  he  borrows  these  words  of  Horace.  and  if  they  struck  it  then  their  wish  would 

'  luvisis  foribus '  Persios  tums  into  '  limen  be  accomplished.     Pollux  relates  the  same 

ad  obscoenum.' — [*Cum  me  vocet  ultro,'  sports(ix.  12B),andsome8uch  arecommon 

Bitter.     '  Ultro '  meaus  '  even.']  iu  our  own  unrseries.     '  Camera,'  which  is 

267.  [Tractari   non  volt]    '  Cannot  be  from  the  Greek  KOfidpa,  and  is  sometimes 

treated '  *  does  not  chooee  to  be  treated.'  spelt  with  an  '  a,'  was  an  arched  ceiliug,  as 

Comp.  C.  i.  8.  16 — '  tempcstatis  ritu :'  C.  '  lacunar '  was  flat.    The  '  lacunar '  was 

iii.  29.  33.]  so  called  from  pancls  with  raised  sides,  and 

270,  fUhilo  plua  expUcef]      Forcellini  so  having  eachthe  appearance  of  a 'lacus' 

quotes  this  paasage  in  oonjunction  with  or  shallow  reservoir,  into  which  the  ceiliug 
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Gaudes  si  cameram  pereusti  forte^  penes  te  es  ? 

Quid^  cum  balba  feris  annoso  verba  palato^ 

Aedificante  casas  qui  sanior  ?     Adde  cruorem  275 

Stultitiae  atque  ignem  gladio  scrutare.     Modo^  inquam^ 

Hellade  percussa  Marius  cum  praecipitat  se 

Cerritus  fuit,  an  commotae  crimine  mentis 

Absolves  hominem  et  sceleris  damnabis  eundem^ 

Ex  more  imponens  cognata  vocabula  rebus  ?  280 

Libertinus  erat^  qui  circum  compita  siccus 

was  sometimes  divided.     See  C.  ii.  18.  2  :  scrutare  modo,  inqiuun/    All  this  pnsaage 

"  Non  cbur  neque  aureum  mea  renidet  in  'adde  cmorem  .  .  .  inqnam'  is  difficnlt. 

domo  lacunar."     Pliny  (xxxiii.   8)  says,  The  explanation  given  on  ▼.  275  is  as  good 

"Laquearia  quae  nunc  et  in  privatis  do-  as  any  that  I  can  find  in  the  oommenta- 

mibus  auro  tegnntur,   post  Carthaginem  tors,  and  much  better  than  some.]     Tbe 

eversam  primo   inaurata  sunt  in  Capito-  story  here  referred  to,  aa  Eatr^  says,  was 

lio."     '  Laquear '  is  another  form  of  '  la-  probably  well  known  at  the  time.    '  Cer- 

cunar.'     Horace  also  uses  the  expression  ritus,'    Festus    says,  is  another  form  of 

Maqueata  tecta'  (C.  ii.  16.  11),  which  ia  '  cereritus/   which    signifies    smitten    by 

found  in  other  writers.    Ovid  alone  uses  Ceres ;  but  striking  men  mad  waa  not,  aa 

the  word  '  lacunare,'  to  form  such  oeHings  fiir  as  I  am  aware,  one  of  the  functions  of 

(Met.   viii.  663.)       [*  Percusti :'     Comp.  that  goddess.       ['  Cerritus,  oerebro  non 

*  erppsemus/  S.  i.  9. 791.  sanns,  quasi  eerebriiiu,  vocabulum  a  Plan- 

273.  penes  te  e»]  This  seems  to  cor-  to  ascitum/  Bitter.]  '  Commotus '  is  used 
respond  to  the  Qreek  4v  kavr^  cfyat  for  a  for  different  degrees  of  meotal  excitement. 
man  in  his  right  mind.  See  v.  209,  where  the  meaning  ia  tbe  same 

274.  cumhalhaferW]  Persius  has  imi-  aa  here,  'mad.'  Ag^ppina,  tbe  wiiB  of 
tated  thisinadifferentconnexion(i.8d): —  Germanicns,  who  was  of  a  hasty  temper» 

«Rancidulum  quiddam  balba  de  nare  lo-  i*  "*^?^«lF*^^5L  commotior '  by  Tacitua 

cutns  (Ann.  i.  88).    '  Cognata  yocabula    meana 

Phyllidas',  Hypdpyhi^.  ratum  et  plorabQe  ^«''^  '^^^''^  may  differ  in  sonnd.  but  m 

si  qnid  one  m  sense.    "Diversa  qmdem,  non  ta- 

^^^  tenero  ^pplanUt  verb.  ^-    »» -"KS^S  "^f -S^*;^"?^ 

noticed  is  superstition.    Stertinius  tells  a 

Persius  says^he  trips  his  words  on  his  storyof  anold 'libertinns/who  went  from 

mincing  paUte ;'  Uorace  says  *you  strike  shrine  to  ahrine  erected  in  the  'compita,' 

your    lisping    words    against    yonr   old  spots  where  twoormore  streeta  met,  pray- 

palate.'  ing  to  the  Lares  Compitales  (for  whom 

275.  Adde  cruorem  StuUUiae']  Bnt  altars  where  built  in  such  places;  see 
childish  nonsense  is  not  the  worst  of  this  above,  ▼.  26  n.)  that  they  would  g^tint 
madness.  Add  bloodshed  to  folly,  and  run  him  immortality.  This  he  did  carly  in  the 
into  the  most  violent  excesses  of  passion»  moming,  qnite  sober,  and  with  handa 
and  you  will  not  do  more  than  such  lusts  washed  as  beeame  a  serious  worshipper. 
commonly  lead  to.  Such  is  the  Stoic^s  Now  this  man  was  sound  in  hearing  and 
meaning.  '  Ignem  gladio  scrutare '  is  a  sight,  but,  says  Stertinius,  if  his  former 
translntion  of  a  Grcek  saying,  xvp  fiaxalp<i^  master  had  ever  pnt  him  up  for  sale,  he 
ffKoXtifiy,  *  to  stir  the  fire  with  tbe  sword,'  would  have  cautioned  purcbasers  that  he 
which  Diogenes  Lnert.  (viii.  17)  attribut^  was  not  in  his  right  mind,  nnless  ho 
to  Pythflgoras.  Heindorf  says  it  is  capa-  wanted  to  bring  on  himself  an  action  to 
ble  of  various  interpretations.  The  ap-  rescind  the  ba^^ain  on  the  ground  of 
plication  herc  seems  plain.  -To  stir  the  fire  fraud.  It  waa  necessary  for  a  person  selUng 
of  lust  with  the  sword,  is  to  stir  up  strife  and  a  skve  to  inform  the  buyer  of  anv  bodily  or 
bloodshed  in  the  indulgence  of  your  lusts.  mental  defect.  SeeCioerode  Off.  ui.l7;  "ln 

276.  Modo,  inquam,  Hellade  percuMa]  mancipiorum  venditione  firaus  venditoris 
'  To  take  a  late  instance,'  seems  to  be  the  omnis  excluditnr :  quienimsciredebuit,  de 
meaniug  of  '  modo.'    [Ritter  has  '  gladio  «anitate,  de  ftiga,  de  furtis  praeetat  edicto 
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Lautis  mane  senex  manibus  currebat  et  Unum — 

Quid  tam  magnum  ?  addens — ,  unum  me  surpite  morti, 

Dis  etenim  facile  est  I  orabat ;  sanus  utrisque 

Auribus  atque  oculis ;  mentem^  nisi  litigiosus^  285 

Exciperet  dominus  cum  venderet.     Hoc  quoque  volgus 

Chrysippus  ponit  fecunda  in  gente  Meneni. 

Juppiter^  ingentes  qui  das  adimisque  dolores^ 

Mater  ait  pueri  menses  jam  quinque  cubantis^ 

Frigida  si  puerum  quartana  reliquerit,  illo  290 

Mane  die  quo  tu  indicis  jejunia  nudus 

In  Tiberi  stabit.     Casus  medicusve  levarit 


Aediliam."    See  also  D\g,  21,  Tit.  1.  1.  is  enongh  for  the  understanding  of  the 

§  1.    The  coxnmencement  of  the  edictum  pftssage]. 

Aediliam  CaruUom  de  venditionibos  is :  289.  cuhfnUis']  See  note  on  S.  i.  9. 18. 

"  Qai  mancipia  vendunt  certiores  faciant  '  Illo  die '    Porphyrion  ezplains  to  raean 

emptores  qaid  morbi  vitiive  coiqae  sit,  'die  Jovis.'    The  Jews  fasted  on  Thars- 

quis  fugitivus  errove  sit,  nozave  solutas  days  and  Mondays  ("I  fast  twice  in  the 

non  sit :  eademque  omnia  cum  ea  manci-  week,"  Luke  zviii.  12)  in  commemoration, 

pia  venibunt  palam  recte    pronuntianto.  it  ifl  said,  of  Mosee'  ascent  into  the  Mount 

Quod  si  mancipium  adversns  ea  venisset,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  and  of  his 

sive  adversus  quod  dictum  promissumve  retum  on  the  second.    The  practices  of  the 

fuerit,    cum    veniret,    fuisset,   quod  ejus  Jews  were  tlie  best  illnstrations  of  super- 

praestari  oportere   dicetur  emptori  omni-  stition  in  the  eyes  of  Horace  and  men  of 

bus^ue  ad  quos  ea  res  pertinet  judicium  the  world,  aud  their  fast  is  here  perhaps 

dabimus  ut   id  mancipium  redhibeatur."  alladedto.  SeenoteonS.i.9.69.  Onspedal 

[See  Epp.  ii.  2. 14.]   On  *  lautis  manibus,'  occasionsfasts  were  ordered  like  that  which 

Comm.  Craq.  says,  *'  quia  solebant  preca-  was  instituted  in  honour  of  Ceres,  A.n.o. 

turi'  deoe  manus  et  pedes  abluere."    The  561,  when  the  decemvirs,  after  consulting 

practioe  was  foUowed  by  the  Greeks  ac-  the  Sibylline  books,  reported  "  J^anium 

cording  to  the  rule  stated  by  fiesiod  (Op.  instituendum  Cereri  esse  et  id  quinto  qao- 

et  Di.  724,  sq.) :  que  anno  servandum  "  (Livy,  zzzvi.  37). 

Mi,«€W  i^  iiovs  Ail  Xttfitiy  Mara  oW  ^f/^^  made  by  the  motber  for  her  ack 

Xtpalp    ^lmiffiv    fiiiy    AfJiois    &Bayd'  ^^»^^  "  intended    to  represent    another 

rourir  foreign  superstition,  as  the  Romans  held 

Oi  ydp  rol  7«  KK^vtriy,  &iroirrdoi;<ri  8«'  r'  >*»  that  of  bathing  the  body  in  token  of  the 

iu>ds,  puriiymg  of  the  soul.    Juvenal  (vi.  522, 

rr-^     vi-     •             /n     .  «/•/.x  sqq.)  represents  a  woman  nnder  the  in- 

Heceor  likewiw  m.Ts  (D.  vi.  266) :-  Sience  o(  priesto  dipping  henelf  thrce 

Xcpffl  8*  iwixrouriv  Aif  Ktifitiv  ailBoira  olvov  times  in  the  Tiber  on  a  cold  wintcr^smom- 

'ACo/iat,  ing  when  she  had  to  break  the  ice  to  get 

For  *quid  tam  magnum'  (with  which  com-  ^i  and  Persius  (ii.  15)  says  of  the  hypo- 

pare  Fers.,  S.  v.  120,  "  Et  quid  tam  par-  crite  who  prayed  to  the  gods  to  scnd  him 

vum  ?  "),  the  old  editions  and  some  early  a  treasure,  or  to  put  his  ward  or  his  wife 

MSS.  have  *quiddam  magnum.'     *  Quid  outof  theway: — 

tam'  is  supported  by  good  MSS.,    and  „„              ,      ,              hmx.    -     -        ^t 

Cruquins  has  it  in  his  tezt ;  Tumebus  had  ^^^  «*"^  ^^  poscas,  Tibenno  m  gurgite 

previousIy8anctionedthatreading("'Quid  ,,  mergis                      ^       .      n      . 

tam'  quod  in  libro  antiquo  vidi  maUem  Mane  caput  bis  terque,  et  noctem  flumme 

quam  «quiddam'"),  and  Bentley  andothers  pnrgas. 

have  adopted  it.    ['  Quid  tam  magnum  ?  [292.  Canu  ^-c.]   The   *  si '  in  such  a 

addeus ' :    the  simpleton  savs  <  What  is  clause    is    sometimes    omitted.      Horace 

tbat  for  the  gods  to  do  ? '    It  is  nothing  wickedly  snpposes  that  if  the  child  re- 

for  them  to  save  one  poor  mortal  out  of  so  covered,  it  might  not  be  with  the  doctor'a 

many.    The  'gens  Meneni '  is  the  crowd  of  help,  but  in  spite  of  it.] 
madmen,  aa  the  context  shows ;  and  that 
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Aegrum  ex  praecipiti^  mater  delira  necabit 

In  gelida  fixum  ripa  febrimque  reducet. 

Quone  malo  mentem  concussa  ?     Timore  deorum.  295 

Haec  mihi  Stertinius^  sapientum  octavus^  amico 

Arma  dedit^  posthac  ne  compellarer  inultus. 

Dixerit  insanum  qui  me  totidem  audiet  atque 

Respicere  ignoto  discet  pendentia  tergo" 

^^  Stoice^  post  damnum  sic  vendas  omnia  pluris^  300 

Qua  me  stultitia,  quoniam  non  est  genus  unum^ 

Insanire  putas  ?     Ego  nam  videor  mihi  sanus/' 

^'  Quid^  caput  abscissum  demens  cum  portat  Agave 

Gnati  infelicis,  sibi  tum  furiosa  videtur  ?  " 

"  Stultum  me  fateor,  liceat  concedere  veris,  305 

Atque  etiam  insanum ;  tantum  hoc  edissere,  quo  me 

Aegrotare  putes  animi  vitio  ?  "    *'  Accipe  :  primum 

295.  Quone  malo']  See  S.  i.  10.  21  on  Bitter.]  Horaco  quietly  hiDts  to  Dama- 
*  quone.'  '  Timor  deonim '  is  equivalent  sippus  that  he  had  better  leave  off  philoeo- 
to  Sturi9cufioyla  in  the  sense  of  superstition.  phy  and  retum  to  his  trade,  in  which  he 
'  Dcorum  metus '  expresses  a  right  fear  of  ^vishes  him  all  sucoess.  In  the  next  verse 
the  gods.  But  the  distinction  was  not  in-  the  MSS.  have,  with  but  one  exception, 
vaiiRbly  observed.  (Pers.  S.  ii.  81,  "  Ecce  *  qua  me  stultitia,'  the  ablative,  which 
avia  et  metuens  divum  matertera.")  ['Men-  Lambinus  on  his  own  authority,  and  Cra- 
tem  coDcuBsa ' :  see  C.  i.  2.  81  n].  quius  on  that  of  one  MS.,  changed  into  the 

296.  sapienium  octavut  ]  **  Septem  accusative.  Bentley  and  aome  o^hers  have 
fuere  sapientes  Graeciae  :  hunc  Stertinium  adopted  this  readiDg.  This  constmction 
anDumeratquasioctavumludendo."(Comm.  is  common  enough,  but  the  ablative  is  a 
Craq.).  legitimate  constmction  and,  supported  aa 

297.  ne  compellarer  inuUus]  For  other  it  is,  ought  to  be  adopted. 

instaDces  of  'compelhu^'  used  absolutely  808.  Agave']  How  she  and  the  other 

and  in  a  bad  sense,  see  Forcell.  Maenads  tore  her  son  Pentheus  to  pieoes 

299.  Bespicere  ignoto']    This  refers  to  forintradingupontheorgies,istoldbyOvid 

Aesop^s  fable  of  the  two  wallets,  alluded  (Met.  iii.  701  sqq.^  and  others.  The  old  edi- 

to  by  CatuUus  (xxii.  20  sq.) : —  tions,  with  scarceiy  an  exception,  have  '  de- 

tt         cs           •         xi.  'i.  X        4.  mens.'    The  oldest  Blandinian  MS.  had 

iJ  ZI  T      •*      r  "         /^nTL  •  '"«■^bus.'  which  Benaey  introdaced  ioto 

Sed  non  videmus  mantice  qnod  in  tergo  thetextcmthui.nthority.^nfimedby  three 

^  *  other  MSS.  in  his  time,  and  since  by  aeveral 

and  by  Persius  (iv.  28  sq.)  mentioned  by  Fea.    Why  '  demens '  ever 

It  is  told,  with  the  moral,  in  five  lines  by  should  have  been  forged,  if  '  manibus '  is 

Fhaedras  (iv.  10) :  the  true  reading,  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 

"  Peras  iraposuit  Jupiter  nobis  duas :  '  ^***!^^ '  may  liave  been  invented  froin 

Propriis  repletam  vitiispost  tergumdedit,  ^jinpdes,  who  two  or  tluiee  tjmes  speaka 

Alienis  ante  pectus  suspendit  gravem.  ?£  -^^®  ^iS«  f  ,  H^^^!^  ^^  *™* 

Hac  re  videre  nostra  mala  non  possu-  (®»«^^-  ^-  ^J'  ^^f''  ^^^)\  Thcse  pas- 

^^g .  '^  sages  are  produced  by  BcntleY  to  prove 

Alii  8imul'delinquunt>  censores  sumus."  ^^''}  Honice  wrote  'manibus,'  tut  this  is 

not  proof.    '  Portat '  expresses  all  that  la 

800.  sic  venda»  omnia  plurit]  On  'sic,'  meant  without  the  addition  of  '  manibus.' 

see  C.  i.  8.  1  n.    'Fluris,'  Heindorf  con-  AU  Orelli's  MSS.,  which  are  some  of  the 

siders,  is  simply  put  for  '  magno.'    Other  best,  have  '  demens.'    He  edits  *  manibus.' 

commentators   render    it    differently,    as  The  St.   Oallen  MS.  lias  'vel  mambus' 

'  more  than  you  have  lost,'  or  more  than  superscribed  over  '  demens.'    [Bitter  bas 

vou  ever  got  before,  and  so  forth.    ['Ma-  'manibus'.] 
jore  pretio  quam  quod  feras  si  non  &cia8,' 
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Aedificas^  hoc  est,  longos  imitaris  ab  imo 

Ad  summum  totus  moduli  bipedalis^  et  idem 

Corpore  majorem  rides  Turbonis  in  armis  310 

Spiritum  et  incessum :  qui  ridiculus  minus  illo? 

An  quodcunque  facit  Maecenas  te  quoque  verum  est 

Tantum  dissimilem  et  tanto  certare  minorem  ? 

Absentis  ranae  puUis  vituli  pede  pressis^ 

Unus  ubi  effugit^  matri  denarratut  ingens  315 

Belua  cognatos  eliserit.     Illa  rogare  : 

Quantane  ?  num  tantum^  sufBans  se^  magna  ftiisset  ? 

Major  dimidio.     Num  tanto  ?     Cum  magis  atque 

Se  magis  inflaret^  Non  si  te  ruperis,  inquit^ 

Par  eris.     Haec  a  te  non  multum  abludit  imago.  320 

Adde  poemata  nunc^  hoc  est^  oleum  adde  camino ; 

Quae  si  quis  sanus  fecit  sanus  facis  et  tu. 

808.  AedtflcM,    hoo   etf]     'You    are  is   the     dative    governed    by    'certare.' 

bailding,  which  is  aa  mnch  as  to  say,  you,  [Comp.  Epod.  ii.  20.] 

who  are  a  dwarf  two  feet  high,  are  aping  314^  Aheentia  ranaeji  Thia  fiible  ia  told 

the  airs  of  a  giant ;  and  yet  you  laugh  at  by  Phaedrus  (i.  24).    Tlie  reader  will  have 

Turbo,  swelling  with  a  spirit  too  big  for  no  difficultv  in  foUomng  the  narrative  of 

his  little  body.'    Horace  may  have  been  Horace  with  the  punctuation  I  have  given, 

making  Home  additions  to  his  Sabine  house,  which  in  the  main  is  tbat  of  Heindotf  and 

and  about  this  time  Maecenos  built  his  Orelli.     Qreat  difficulty  has  been  raised  by 

large  house  on  the  Esquiliae  (see  S.  i.  8,  the  little  irog^s  reply,  that  the  ox  was 

Introd.).    Turbo  is  a  name  found  in  in-  only  'migor  dimidio'  than  his  mother. 

Bcriptions.    [Kitter  says  that  this  satire  Bentley  is  particularly  disturbed  by  this 

was  written  in  A.ir.c.  725,  and  that  Horace  absurditv.     He  himself  (he  says)  would 

in  this  year  had  bcgun  to  bmld  a  house  in  have  wntten   *major  pbrnimio.'    Hein- 

Kome ;  and  tbat  two  years  later,  when  he  dorf   suggests    disrespectfuUy    that    the 

wrote  C.  iii.  1,  he  had  either  finiahed  the  yonng  frog  is  laughing  at  his  parent.    We 

house  or  was  near  finishing  it,  which  iact  may  at  any  rate  aduiit  that '  greater  by 

Ritter  proves  by  vv.  46,  46  of  C.  iii.  1 ;  half '  is  a  conventioual  way  of  speaking, 

and  he  further  proves  by  the  evidence  of  which  can  seldom    be   interpreted  very 

C.  ii.  18.  1 — 6,that  the  deoorations  ofthis  literally,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the  little 

house  were  simple.    Kitter^s  uotions  of  frog  may  be  ezcused.    Thcre  is  more  diffi- 

proof  will  not  be    accepted    by  sensible  -  culty  in  the  words   tbat  foUow,   '  num 

peoplc.     He  has  some  better  evidence  of  tautop' BentleyfoUowsCruquiusinchang- 

Horace  having  had  a  house  in  Rome  in  the  ing  '  tanto '   into    '  tantum,'  and  quotea 

Scboliast  on  Juvenal  i.  12,  and  a  letter  of  the  Leyden  and  Trinity  College  MSS.  as 

Fronto,  ii.  4.  §  13].  his  authority.    But '  tanto '  is  the  reading 

812.  verum  eef]  Stit€u6p  im ;    '  is  it  of  every  other  MS.  and  edition  except  two 

right  ? '    Compare  Caesar,   B.   G.  iv.  8 :  or  three,  who  have  foUowed  Bentley.     By 

"  Neque  verum   esse  qui  suos  fines  tucri  '  num  tauto '  tbe  frog  means  to  ask  whether 

non  potuerint  alienos  occupare."    In  the  the  calf  was  so  much  bigger  than  her  na- 

•nezt  verse  'tantum'  was  restored  on  the  tural  size,  as  by  puffing  she  had  made  her- 

autbority  of  the  oldest  Blandinian  MS.  by  self.    '  Is  it  so  much  bigger  ? '  she  says, 

Bentley,  in  whose  time  the  received  read-  blowing  herself  out  to  proportions  much 

ing  was  *  tanto.'    A  similar  construction  greater  than  her  own. 

occurs  immediately  below  (ver.  317), '  tan-  320.  ahludit]  This  word  occurs  nowhere 

tum  magna,'  where   *tandem'  has    got  else.    It  means,  to  be  out  of  harmony 

into  most  MSS.  and  editions.    'Multum  wiih. 

simUis'  (S.  ii.  5.  92^,  <  multum  dissimilis'  822.  $anu»]  See  A.  P.  296:  "Excludit 

(Bpp.  i.  10.  3),  are  Uke  phrases.    '  Tanto '  sanos  HeUcone  poStas  Democritus."    The 
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Non  dico  horrendam  rabiem.    "  Jam  desine/'     Cultmn 
Majorem  censu.     "  Teneas^  Damasippe^  tuis  te.'' 
Mille  puellarum,  puerorum  mille  furores.  325 

'^  O  major  tandem  parcas^  insane^  minori  1  ^' 

reading  I  have  followed  is  that  of  all  the  breathed  in  hiB  "  criminoBi  iambi"  (C.  i. 

old  editions,  and  of  every  other  that  I  bave  16).    It  more  probably  refers  to  his  tem- 

seen  till   the  present  century.     Bentley  per  generally,  but  the  charge  against  him- 

adopts  it  without  remark.     But  Lambinus  self  need  not  be  taken  seriously.    We  have 

mentions  that  six  of  his  MSS.,  and  Cru-  no  reason  to  believe  Horaoe  was  an  ill- 

quius  that  some  of  his,  had  "  si  quis  sanus  tempered  man.    He  laments  the  facility 

facit  et  sanus  facies  tu ;"  and  Torreutius  of  his  temper  on  one  occasion  (S.  i.  9. 11). 

in  two  of  his  found  the  same  reading,  ex-  pCnltum  :'   ^way  of  living.'     Compare 

cept    <  facias '    for    <  fiicies.'    Fea  quotes  S.  ii.  2.  66.    Caesar,  B.  Q.  i.  1 ;  vi.  19.] 

many  authorities  for  '  facit  et  sanus  facies  324.  Teneeu — twU  te]  *  Mind  your  owul 

tu,'  which  he  adopts.    OreUi  quotes  one  business.' 

or  two  MSS.  that  support  that  reading,  826.  O  major  tandem]  The  scene  winds 

which  he  also  foUows.    Dillenbr.  does  the  np  with  a  pretended  deprecation  of  the 

same  without  remark.    There  is  so  much  severe  truths  of  Damasippus,  to  whom  the 

good  authority  for  the  common  reading  poet  submits  asthegreatermadmanofthe 

that  I  see   no   reason  for  deserting   it.  two,  and  humbles  himself  before  him  ac- 

Either  way  there  is  not  much  consbtency  oordingly.     I    think    tbis    interpretation 

in  Damasippus  urging  Horace  to  write  at  g^ves  more  foroe  to  the  Satire  than  Da- 

the  beginning  of  the  Satire,  and  calling  cier^s,  which  Orelli  commends,  that  after 

him  mad  for  doing  so  at  the  end  of  it.  tryinff  to  coax  the  Stoic  into  silence  Ho- 

323.  horrendam  r<ibiem']    Doering  and  race  loses  all  patience  and  exclaimsi,  *'  O 

others    apply  this  to    the    spirit  which  migor  tandem,"  &c. 


SATIRB  IV. 

This  Satire  is  an  essay  on  good  living  put  in  the  form  of  precepts  delivered  to  Horace 
at  second  hand  by  one  Catius,  who  professes  to  have  got  them  from  some  sage  more 
leamed  in  the  art,  but  whom  he  does  not  name.  Horace  meets  him  accidentaUy  as  he 
is  hurrying  away  from  the  Ptt^fessor^s  lecture  to  think  over  what  he  has  leamt,  and  to 
store  it  in  his  mind.  Catius  recites  from  memory  or  from  notes  what  he  has  heard,  and 
enters  withont  preface  upon  the  question  of  the  first  oourse.  The  Profesaor  may  be 
supposed  to  have  carried  bis  hearers  through  an  entire  dinner,  "ab  ovo  uaque  ad  mala" 
(S.  i.  3.  6  n.).  Catius  only  gives  the  heads  of  the  lecture  and  one  or  two  of  the  sage^s 
reflections.  The  precepts  he  delivers  inflame  Horace  with  a  desire  to  see  and  hear  the 
great  man  himself,  and  he  prays  Catius  to  introduce  him.  It  may  be  that  Horace  had 
Bome  third  person  in  his  eye,  but  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  who  it  was.  If  it  be 
80,  there  wcre  those  no  doubt  who  would  understand  the  allusion  at  the  time.  That  it 
was  Maecenas  Heindorf  supposes;  Wieland  that  Horace  meant  himaelf ;  Acron  says 
he  meant  Nasidienus,  but  who  Nasidienus  was  we  do  not  know  (S.  8.  Introduction). 
Conjecture  is  thrown  away.  As  to  tbe  man  Catius  himself  the  Scholiasts  call  him  M. 
Catius,  and  Comm.  Cruq.  (on  ver.  47)  Catius  Miltiades.  Cicero,  writing  to  Casdoa 
(ad  Fam.  xv.  16)  mentions  one  Catius  Insuber,  an  Epicurean,  who  was  Utely  dead, 
and  for  whom  he  expresses  some  contempt,  meant  perhapa  for  the  sect  he  belonged  to 
more  than  for  himself.  Quintilian  (x.  1. 124)  speaks  of  a  Catius  (probably  the  same  aa 
Cicero's)  as  "  in  Epicureis  levis  quidem  sed  non  injucundus  tamen  auctor  est  Catius." 
There  was  therefore  in  Ciccro's  time  a  person  of  this  name  who  was  pretty  well  known, 
nnd  who  probably  wrote  on  the  opinions  of  his  scct,  tbe  Epicureans.  The  Scholiasts 
tell  us  that  be  wrote  "quattuor  libros  de  rerum  natura  et  de  summobono;"  and  Comm. 
Cruq.  on  ver.  47  says  Horace  "  iiiidet  eum  quod  de  opere  piatorio  in  suo  libro  scribit 
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de  se  ip6o,  Haec  primus  invenit  ct  cognovit  CatiuB  MiltiadeB."  He  does  not  seem  how- 
ever  to  have  ohserved  that  Catias  is  only  representing  the  words  of  his  teacher.  Bat 
as  this  person  mnst  have  been  dead  many  years  before  this  Satire  was  written  (CScero'8 
letter  was  written  A.u.c.  709),  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  Horace  introdnces  his 
name,  though  he  was  no  longer  living,  only  as  a  handle  for  lidiculing  the  Epicareans. 
Orelli  su^^ests  that  Horace'8  Catiub  was  a  freedman  of  Cicero'8  Catius»  and  a  con- 
temptible  person,  notorious  as  a  writer  on  cookery.  Certainly  a  well-known  name 
would  answer  every  purpose  even  if  the  owner  were  dead,  and  the  former  of  these  two 
opinions  is  probably  correct. 

That  Horace  chose  a  well-known  Epicurean  as  the  speaker  in  this  gastrononucal 
Satire,  seems  to  show  that  he  no  longer  held  with  that  sect  when  he  wrote  it  (C.  i.  34; 
S.  i.  5. 101).  That  the  foUowers  of  Epicurus  went  beyond  their  master  in  commending 
sensual  delights  may  very  well  be  believed.  It  is  usually  the  inte  of  unsound  teachers, 
that  their  errors  are  exaggerated  by  those  who  profess  to  adopt  them.  It  appears  that 
Epicurus  held  iroAvrcX^  airia  to  be  only  secondary  pleasures,  oint  iLvayKaias  :  that  he 
held  a  man  should  be  able  to  do  without  them,  though  if  he  could  afford  them  he  would 
do  well  to  have  them ;  and  indeed  that  be  had  a  good  opinion  even  of  fasting  (Diog. 
Laert.  x.  127 — 149).  But  his  Roman  adherents  did  not  take  that  view  of  their  duty, 
and  under  the  sanction  of  his  name  and  school  made  good  living  the  chief  good,  and  the 
art  of  cookery  the  art  of  life  (see  Introduction  to  S.  2  of  this  book). 

''  Unde  et  quo  Catius  ?  '^    "  Non  est  mihi  tempus  aventi 

Ponere  signa  novis  praeceptis,  qualia  vincant 

Pythagoran  Anytique  reum  doctumque  Platona/' 

"  Peccatum  fateor  cum  te  sic  tempore  laevo 

Interpellarim ;  sed  des  veniam  bonus  om.  5 

Quod  si  interciderit  tibi  nunc  aliquid  repetes  mox, 

Sive  est  naturae  hoc  sive  artis,  mirus  utroque.^' 

"  Quin  id  erat  curae  quo  pacto  cuncta  tenerem, 

1.  Unde  et  qtto  Catius]  On  Catins  see  to  have  been  commonly  used  in  this  sense  ; 
IntroducUon.  On  the  formula,  see  S.  i.  forGellius  (xvii.7)>  referring  to  a  passage 
9.  62  n.  of  P.  Nigidius,   the   grammarian,   says : 

2.  J*oHere  signa']  The  ancientspractiRed  "Anguste  perquamet  obscure  disserit :  at 
methods  for  helping  the  memory,  which  signa  rerum  ponere  videas,  ad  subsidium 
are  described  by  Cicero  (de  Orat.  ii.  86),  magis  memoriae  suae  qaam  ad  legentiam 
and  stiU  more  fuUy  by  the  author  of  the  disciplinam."  ['  Vincent :'  Ritter.] 
treatise  on  Rhetoric  addressed  to  Heren-  3.  Amftique  reutn]  Anytus  was  one  of 
nius,  and  printed  in  Cicero's  works  (iii.  the  three  (Meletus  and  Lycon  were  hiB 
16).  The  first  *  memoria  technica '  was  associates)  who  got  up  and  condncted  the 
said  by  tradition  to  have  been  invented  by  prosecution  of  Socrate&  Acoording  to  one 
Simonides  of  Ceos,  when,  after  that  ban-  story  he  was  banished  by  the  Athenians 
quet  at  which  his  patron  Scopas  and  all  when  they  repented  of  Socrates'  death ; 
his  guests  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  according  to  another  he  was  stoned  by  the 
house,  he  was  able  to  identify  the  bodies  inhabitantsof  Heraclea  in  Bithynia  for  the 
by  remembering  the  places  they  respect-  part  he  had  taken  against  Socrates.  (The- 
ively  occupiod  at  table.    Cicero  does  not  mist.  Orat.  20.) 

put  much  faith  in  this  story ;  for  he  says        4.  tempore  laevo']   See  above,  S.  ii.  1. 

(in  the  above  place) :  "sive  Simonides  sive  18  :  "Nisi  dextro  tempore  Fkcci  Verba,'' 

alius  quis  invenit."    'Signa'  were  more  &c, 

technically  called '  imagines,'  objects  which        7.  Sive  est  naturae]  **  Sunt  igitur  duae 

the  person  arranged  so  that  his  mind'8  eye  memoriae;  una  naturalis,  altera  artificiosa" 

could  rest  upon  them,  and  thus  assist  his  (ad  Herenn.  iii.  16).    See  v.  2  n. 
memoxy.     But  '  ponere  signa  *  seems  also 
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Utpote  res  tenues  tenui  sermone  peractas.^ 

'^  Ede  hominis  nomen^  simul  et  Romanus  an  hospes/^  lo 

'^  Ipsa  memor  praecepta  canam^  celabitur  auctor. 

Longa  quibus  facies  ovis  erit  illa  memento, 

Ut  succi  melioris  et  ut  magis  alba  rotundis^ 

Ponere ;  namque  marem  cohibent  callosa  vitellum. 

Caule  suburbano  qui  siccis  crevit  in  agris  15 

Dulcior ;  irriguo  nihil  est  elutius  horto. 

Si  vespertinus  subito  te  oppresserit  hospes, 

Ne  gaUina  malum  responset  dura  palato, 

Doctus  eris  vivam  mixto  mersare  Falerno ; 

11.  celabUur   auctor]    See    Introdac-  clode  pro  claade,  Soricefl  pro  Satirices;  coda 
tiou.  pro  caada."    The  saine  variation  appears 

12.  Longa    quibtu  facieM    ovu   erW]  in  Clodias  and  Claadia8>  Plotias  and  Plau- 
'*  Qaae  oblonga  sint  ova  gratioris  saporis  tias,  &e,    Artificial  streams  and  fish-ponds 

?atat  Horatias  Flaocus,"  says  Pliny  (x.  were  oommonly  introdnced  into  the  giundens 

4),  taking  Horace  at  his  word.    On  *  ova'  of  rich   people.     Henoe  Catias  says  thc 

see  S.  i.  3. 6  n.    <  Saccas '  here  is  eqaiva-  vegetables  grown  in  the  sabnrbs  were  not 

lent  to  'sapor.'    Why  Horaceshoold  make  so  pleasant  as  thoee  g^wn  in  the  coantiy 

Catias  say  that  long  eggs  weie  more  white  on  drier  soil.     '  Elatias '  Forcelliiu  inter- 

than  roand  ones,  or  what  is  gained  by  the  prets    '  infirmias    ad    alendam.'    Horace 

whitcness  of  anegg,  orby  its  containiDg  a  means  that  th*ey  were  insipid  from  the 

male  rather  than  a  female  chicken,  is  not  qaaotity  of  water   they  imbibed.    "  Sa- 

clear.  Bentley,  being  very  literal,  says  the  bnrbano :  qnia  sabarbana  loca  rivis  aban- 

fact  is  not  as  Catias  states,  if '  allia '  be  the  dant "  ( Acron) ;  for  the  above  reason  I 

right  word,  and  therefore  he  changes  it  snppose. 

into '  alma,'  as  froin  *  alo/  signifying  that  17.   vespertinus  subUo  te  oppresserW] 

they  are  more  natritioas.     'Ponere'  is  to  On  *vespertinas'  see  £pod.  xvi.  51;  and 

pat  apon  the  table,  as  '  posito  pavone  '  (S.  for  examples  of  'opprimere/  to  overtake  or 

ii.  2.  23).    Tlie  notion  that  from  long  eggs  oome  upon  one  saddenly,  see  Forcell. 

cocks  were  hatched,  and  from  roand,  hens,  18.  malum  responset]  '  Responsare '  is 

appears  tohavebeen  a  volg^  error.    Pliny  used  by  Horace  several  times  in  the  sense 

says :  *'  Feminam  edant  qnae  rotandiora  of  resistanoe.    See  below,  S.  7.  85  :  *<  Re- 

gignantar,  reliqaa  marem"  (x.  74);  and  sponsarecapidinibaSjContemnerehonores;" 

Colamella  (viii.  5.  11) :  "  Cam  qais  volet  and  v.  104 :  '*  animas   coenis    responsat 

qaam  plarimos  mares  excladi  longissima  opimis;"  and  Epp.  i.  1.68:  "fortanae  te 

qaaeqae  et  acatissima  ova  sabjiciet;  et  responsare  saperbae  Liberam  et  erectani' 

rarsas  cam  feminas  quam  rotundissima."  praesens  hortatur."    Here  it  may  be  taken 

The  contrary  order  is  stated  to  be  true  by  in  a  similar  way,  or  in  the  ordinary  sense 

Aristotle  (Hist.  Anim.  vi.  2.  2),  who  says  of  '  respondere/  according  as  we  under- 

the  long  and  pointed  egg  brings  forth  a  stand  '  malum.'    It  may  only  mean  '  ill 

hen,  while  all  other  eggs  bring  forth  cocks.  suits/  or  *  malum '  may  strengthen  *  re- 

Sir  Thos.  Browne  disposes  briefly  of  theso  sponsat'   as  'male   rauci'  (S.  i.  4.  66), 

notions:  *' That  the  sex  is  disoemible  frora  ^responset'  signitying  to   disagree  with. 

the  figure  of  eggs,  or  that  cocks  or  hens  Jacobs  proposes  to  read  *  malum '  as   an 

proceed  from  long  or  round  ones,  aamany  expletive  (malum  \),  leaving  're8i^>onsare'  to 

contend,  experiment  will  easily  frustrate  "  spcak  for  itself  in  the  latter  seuse.    "  Re- 

(Vulg.    £r.   iii.   28).    'Callosa'  signities  sponset :  resistat ;  reluctetur  in  faucibos " 

'  tough/  and  belongs  in  sense,  though  not  (Acron). 

in  construction,  to  the  yolk.    [*Cohibent :'  19.  vivam  mixto  mersare  Falemo']  The 

comp.  C.  i.  28.  2.]  MSS.  all  have  'mixto'   or   *misto/  and 

15.  Caule  suburbano]   The  reading  of  nearly  all  editions  till  Bentley's.     Landi- 

nearly  all  the  old  edttions  and  of  the  best  nus  is  said  by  thoee  who  have  seen  his  ori- 

MSS.  is  '  cole/    Acron  too  had  that  read-  ginal  edition  (I  suppose)  printed  at  Flo- 

ing,  and  says:  *<CoIe:  hoc  est  caule»  ut  rence  in  1482>  to  have  dditc^  *  mulso.'  The 
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Hoc  teneram  faciet.     Pratensibtis  optima  fungis  20 

Natura  est;  aliis  male  creditur.     IUe  salubres 

Aestates  peraget  qui  nigris  prandia  moris 

Kniet,  ante  gravem  quae  legerit  arbore  solem. 

Auiidius  forti  miscebat  mella  Falemo^ 

Mendose,  quoniam  vacuis  committere  venis  25 

Nil  nisi  lene  decet ;  leni  praecordia  mulso 

Prolueris  melius.     Si  dura  morabitur  alvus, 

Venetian  edition  of  the  foUowing  year,  season  for  them.    See  Martial  (ziii.  48)  : 

which  is  said  to  be  a  reprint  of  the  Floren-  «.  Lecta  Buburbania jnittuntur  apyrinarami» 
tine,  ha8*mixto;'but  •nmlso*  istheread-  Et  vemae   tuberes:    quid    tibi   cum 

ing  assumed    in    Landinus'  commentary  LibycisP" 

printed  in   that  edition.    Bentley  edita  ^^  ^.  „jj„^  ^.^.  ^  j^.^^  tnbere^» 

mtiBto '  for    imsto ;   and  tho^h  *»  "  4«.    The  great  value  of  the  boletus  U  ei- 

*  Mixto/  withont  any  other  word,  means  e""»®  V      •      )• 

mixedwithwater,  inspiteofwhatBentley  "Argentum  atque  aurum  fecile  est  lae- 

writes  on  the  Bubject.    Catiua'  rules,  as  we  namque  togamque 

have  ah^y  seen,  if  (as  he  saye)  they  are  Mittere :  boletos  mittere  difficile  est.'* 

new,  are  not  very  accnrqte,  and  it  is  fruit-  The  boletus  served  to  carry  off  an  emperor. 

less    to  ooi^ecture   whether    he    advised  See  Juvenal,  I.  c,  and  Martial  i.  21. 

'  mustum '  or  wine  and  water  for  the  steep-  24.  Aufidius']  Estr^  thinks  this  may  be 

ing  of  fowls.     If  the  qnestion  is.  to  be  M.  Aufidius,  who  was  remarkable  as  hav- 

treated    seriously,    it    may    be    doubted  ing  been  the  first  at  Rome  who  bred  and 

whetber  the  steeping  in  the  diluted  U-  fettened  peaoocks  for  sale,  and  derived  a 

quor  might  not  be  more  advisable  than  in  large  profit  (as  much  as  60,000  sesterces 

strong.  a  year)  from  that  trade.     (Pliny,  K.  H.  x. 

20.  Pratentibuf    optima  fungi»]     He  20.  23;  Varro  de  R.  R.  iii.  6.  1.)    This 

says  the  'fiingi'  that  grew  in  the  open  person  is  also  identified  with  M.  Aufidius 

meadows  were  more  to  be  trusted  than  Lurco,  who  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  a.u.c. 

others — that  is,  those  which  gp^w  in  the  693,  and   author  of  the  Lex  Aufidia  de 

shade.    Tmffles    and  different    kinds  of  Ambitu.    I  am  not  aware  that  there  are 

mushrooms  were  much  eaten  by  the  Ro-  sufficient  g^ounds  for  either  of  tliese  con- 

mans  as  they  are  still  by  the  Italians.    Of  jectures.    As  to  the  composition  of  '  mul- 

the  latter  there  were  and  are  great  varie-  sum'  see  note  on  S.  ii.  2. 15  n.    Falemian 

ties.    Forsyth  (Italy,  p.  81)  mentions  an  wine,  which  Horace  appears  to  have  es- 

astonishing  variety  of  musbrooms,  all  na-  teemed  next  to  Caecuban,  is  herc  called 

tives  of  Vallombrosa,  a  cojlection  of  which  '  forte,'    and    elsewhere    '  severam '    and 

(painted)  he  saw  in  the  monastery  of  that  '  ardens'  (C.  i.  27.  9 ;  ii.  11.  19).     It  was 

placc,  with  this  absurd  motto,  of  which  the  a  very  strong  spirituous  wine,  and  required 

author  asks,  rather  unneces^arily,  whether  long  lceeping  to  become  mellow.    Forsyth 

it  is  oorrect  in  its  etymology  : —  (It^y>  p>  264)  stopped  .at  Santa  Agata  (a 

«nTi.         ^  i.        •           ^      c       fi  modem  town  in  the  Faleraus  Afirer)  in  the 

N^mf!  "f  "Z^d!f  fo^lf^  no^     J^OP^  ^  S^'^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^«l^rniin ;  but 
Namque    a   fongendo  iunere    nomen    he  found  it  ve^  inferior  to  the  Fo^iian 

'^^^'  which  he  had  lately  drank  at  Mola  (For- 

The  mushroom  most  highly  esteemed  was  miae).      [*  Vacuis,'    *  mulso/    *  prolueris,' 

the  boletuB,  which  was  cultivated  in  gar-  show  that  he  is  speakine  of  the  prepa- 

dens  and  kept  for  the  eating  of  the  rich.  «tion  of  the  *  promulsis.*] 

See  Juvenal  (v.  146)  :  "  Vilibus  ancipites  27.  morabitur]  This  may  have  been  a 

ftingi  ponentur  amicis,  Boletus  domino;"  medical  word  for  costiveness.    Forcellini 

and  Martial  (iii.  60.  5) :  "  Sunt  tibi  boleti,  ^oes  not  notice  this  use  of  it.    '  Mitulus,' 

ftingos  ego  sumo  suillos;"  and  i.  21.2:  the  limpet,  is  noticed  as  among  the 'viliores 

"Solus  boletos,  CaecUiane,  voras."    The  conchae' by  Martial  (iii.  60) : 

Libyan  mushroom  whs  connted  the  best  of  "  Ostrea  tu  sumis  stagno  saturata  Lucrino; 

the  wild  ones,  and  the  spring  was  the  best  Sugitur  inciso  mitnlus  ore  mihi." 
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Mitulus  et  viles  pellent  obstantia  conchae 

£t  lapathi  brevis  herba^  sed  albo  non  sine  Coo. 

Lubrica  naseentes  implent  conchylia  lunae ;  30 

Sed  non  omne  mare  est  generosae  fertile  testae. 

Murice  Baiano  inelior  Lucrina  peloris^ 

Ostrea  Circeiis,  Miseno  oriuntur  echini, 

The  Greeks  called  it  reWiyii  or  |<^v8f>ioi^.  for  the  fact  "  by  tbe  tides  and  curreDt« 

Tbe  'lapathns'  is  mentioned  as  a  pnrgative  wbicb  set  in  stronger  in  tbe  new  and  full 

(Epod  ii.  57  n.)     'Brevis,'  wbich  Por-  moon,  and  bring  with  tbem  larg^  quan- 

pbyrion  interprets  '  short-lived,'  as  **  breve  tities  of  bmised  fisbes,  insects,  fraits,  and 

lilinm"   (C.  i.  86.  16),  refers  ratber,  as  other  fattening  nurture."  [I.  Vossius  (note 

Orelli  sa^s,  to   tbe   size   of   tbe   plant;  on  Gellius,  xx.  8.  ed.  Gronovins)  sa}^  that  in 

[Cel8U8(ii.29, 'Debisqnaealvummovent')  certain   parts  of  Asia    'in   novilunio  et 

mentions  in  a  long  list  of  purgatives  tbe  plenilunio  inania  sunt  pleraque  testacoa, 

'  lapathum,'  many  kinds  of  shell-fisb,  and  eadem  vero  plena  sint  in  quadraturis.'    He 

wine,  '  dnlce  vel  salsnm.'    Atbenaeus   (i.  explains  this  by  tbe  fact  that  in  these 

32.  Cas.),  qnoted  by  Ritter,  states  that  parts  there  is  no  tide  at  new  and  fixll 

wines  car^ullv  mixed  with  sea-water  are  moon,  but  four  or  five  days  later.] 

purgative;  and  hence,  lUtter  says,  Persius  32.  Munce  Baiano^  Tbis  shell-fish,  from 

(v.  135)  names  wines  of  Cos,  '  lubrica  Coa,'  which  a  purple  d^^e  was  obtained,   was 

becanse  they  are  purgative ;  and  the  wine  found  at  Baiae.     It  is  tbus  described  bj 

of  C08  was  moderately  mixed  with  sea-  Swinbume :  "  The  body  consists  of  tbree 

water.]  parts ;  the  lowest,  contaming  tbe  bowels,  re- 

30.  JJubrica  natcentet]  Tbat  shell-fish  mains  fixed  in  tbe  twisted  screw  at  the 

were  best  at  the  time  of  the  now  moon,  bottom  for  the  purpoee  of  performing  the 

appears  to  have  been  generally  believed.  digestive  functions ;  it  is  fleshy  and  tinged 

Gellins,  in  a  chapter  (xx.  8) :  "  de  iis  quae  with  the  colour  of  its  food.    Tbe  middle  di- 

babere    ovfiirABticuf    vtdentur    cum    luna  vision  is  of  a  callons  substance  and  fuU  of 

augescente  ac  senescente,"  mentions  tbat  liquor,  wbicb,  if  let  out  of  its  bag,  wiU 

wbile  he  was  dining  with  bis  friend  Anni-  stain  the  wbole  animal  and  its  habitation. 

anus  tbe  poet,  at  bis  country  seat,  there  The  tbird  and  npper  part  is  made  up  of 

arrived  a  large  supply  of  oysters  from  the  members  necessary  for  procuring  ibod 

Bome,  whicb  provcd  to  be  poor  sbrivelled  and  perpetuating  the  race.     The  mnrex 

things,  and  the  host  accounted  for  it  by  generally  remains  fastened  to  rocks  and 

the  fact  that  the  moon  was  tben  on  tbe  stones.  The  proper  season  for  drag^ng  for 

wane,  quoting  Lucilius :  tbis  sbell-fish  was  in  autumn  and  winter. 

"  Luna  alit  ostrea  et  implet  echinos,  muri.  ^p  como  at  tbe  liquor  tbe  shell  was  broken 

bu*  fibras  ^      ^^^  smart  blow,  and  the  pouch  ex- 

Et  pecui  addit."  tracted  with  the  greatest  nicety  by  means 

*  of  a  hook.     If  the  sbells  were  of  a  small 

Tbe  same  be  affirms  in  respect  to  cats*  eyes,  size  they  were  thrown  by  beaps  into  a  mill 

that  they  get  larger  as  tbe  moon  increases,  and  pounded  "  (i.  239).     The  '  peloris,' 

and  smaller  as  sbe  wanes.    The  ancients  which  was  found  in  tbe  Lacns  Lucrinns, 

had  roany  fancies  respecting  the  influence  dose  to  Baiae,  appears  from   Martial  to 

of  the  moon  on  various  objects,  in  which  have  been  an  insipid  fisb,  though  Catius 

howevermodemignoranceandsuperstition  says  it  is  better  tban  the  murex.    '^Tu 

have  perhaps  snrpassed  tbem.    But  in  re-  Lucrina  voras,  me  pascit  aquosa  peloris" 

spect  to  sheil-fish,  Uenry  Swinburnc,  wbose  (vi.  11).    *'  £t  fatuam  summa  coenare  pelo- 

arousing  account  of  his  travels  in  the  Two  rida  mensa"  (x.  37).    The  rival  oyster- 

Sicilies  in  the  years  1777 — 1780  I  have  beds  were  in  the  Lacns  Lucrinus  and  at 

often  quoted,  says :  "  It  is  an  observation  Circeii.    Catius  gives  the  preference  to  tlie 

made  bere  (at  Taranto),  and  confirmed  by  oysters  of  Circeii,  wliich  Pliny  ako  says 

longexperience,that  all  the  testaceous  tribie  wcre  nnsurpasscd  (xxxii.  21).    See  Epod. 

are  fiiller,  fatter,  and  more  delicate  during  ii.  49  n.    Tue  best  oysters,  bowever,  were 

the  new  and  full  moon  than  in  tbe  first  nnd  found  at  Bmndusium,  from  whence  the 

last  quarters"  (vol.  i.  p.  244).     So  that  spawn  was  camedto  stock  tbe  beds  on  the 

roodem  observation  is  in  conformity  with  coa«t  of  Cnmpania  and  Latium. 
that  of  tbc  ancients.    Swinbume  accounts 
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« 

Pectinibos  patulis  jactat  se  molle  Tarentum. 

Nec  sibi  coenarum  quivis  temere  adroget  artem,  35 

Non  prius  exacta  tenui  ratione  saporum. 

Nec  satis  est  cara  pisces  avertere  mensa 

84.  Pectinibus  patulu]  The  shell-ftsh  there  were  days  in  the  year.    Tarentam 

called  'pecten' was  fonndin  greatest  per-  was  the  only  emporiam  of  those  partSy 

fection  at  Tarentnm.    Swinbnme  g^ves  a  hecanse  (nutil  that  of  Bmndusiam  was 

list  of  shell-fish  found  in  the  Tarentine  formed,    long    afterwards)    it    had   the 

waters,  amonnting  in  number  to  93.   Fliny  only    harbour    on    the    eastem    side  of 

(xxxii.  C.  11)  says  the  'pecten'  was  also  Italy,  to  which  all  the  traffic  of  Greece, 

found  in  great  abundance  and  perfection  at  Illyricam,  and  Asia  naturally  flowed.  The 

Mytilene.  It  mnsthave  been  one  of  the  bi-  Tarentines  had  a  large  standing  army  with 

vaJved  sort,  caUed  by  Aristotle  iu^dirrvxa»  which  Archytas  gained  many  victories : 

as  opposed  to  those  that  were  fjLoy60vpa  they  had  a  nne  fleet,  and  manv  cities  were 

(Hist.  Anim.  iv.  4).    Whether  it  was  the  snbject  to  them.    Tarentum  itself,  which 

*  pinna  marina'  or  not  is  uncertain ;  but  if  now  is  said  to  contain  aboat  18,000  inha- 

so,  it  was  one  of  the  largest  of  the  tes-  bitants,  in  the  days  of  its  power  contained 

taceons  tribes,  often  exceeding  two  feet  in  300,000.     It  flourished  no  less  in  arts  than 

length.    Cicero  (de  Fin.  iii.  19.  63)  men-  in  war  and  commerce.    These  it  retained 

tions  it  as  attended  by  a  smaU  animal  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  powerful,  and  the 

called  '  pinnoteres,'  because  it  acted  as  number  of  ediflces  was  great,  especially, 

watchman  to  the  pinna,  waming  it  of  the  as  might  be  expected,  those  that  were  de- 

approach  of  its  prey  or  its  enemies.   When  voted  to  amusement.    The  coins  of  Taren- 

danger  is  at  hand,  the  little  creature  jnmps  tnm  are  among  the  finest  spedmens  that 

into  the  opening  of  the  sheHs,  which  close  we  possess.    '  The  modem  Tarentines,  as 

directly.    The  same  animal  is  stiUfonnd  much  as  their  poverty  will  allow  them, 

among  the  feelers  of  the  pinna,  and  the  seem  to  copy  the  gentle  indolent  manners 

Italianscallit 'caurella.'    <*Butmoreac-  of  their  forefathers,    citizens    of  'molle 

cuYate  obsCTvers,"  says  Swinbume,  *'have  Tarentum.'     They  are  still  passionately 

discovered  that  the  poor  shrimp  is  no  more  fond  of  amusements,  and  eag«r  onlv  in  the 

tban  a  prey  itself,  and  by  no  means  a  sen-  pursuit  of  pleasure.      Their  address  is 

tinel  for  the  muscle,  which  in  its  tum  fire-  aflable  and  pleasing  to  strangers;  their 

qnently  falls  a  victim  to  the  wiles  of  the  pronnnciation  lisping,    and    softer  than 

Polypus  Octopedia.    In  very  calm  weather  that  of  the  natives  of  the  neighbouring 

this  rapacious  pirate  may  ha  soen  stealing  provinces  "  (Swinbume,  vol.  i.  p.  269). 

towards  the  yawning  shells  with  a  pebble  36.  lexacta]  '  Unless  he  has  first  well 

in  his  claws,  which  he  darts  so  dexterously  examined  the  principles  of  flavours.'] 

into  the  aperture  ^t  the  pinna  cannot  87.  cara  pisces  avertere  mensa']  *  Men- 

shut  itself  np  close  enough  to  pinch  off  sa '  is  the  fishmonger^s  board,  which  is 

the  feelers  of  its  antagonist  or  save  its  flesh  called  dear  instead  of  the  fish  exposed  on 

from  his  raveuous  tooth."    This  illustrates  it.    If  *  avertere '  be  the  tme  word,  it  is 

the    epithet    'patulis.'      'Pectines'    are  properly    interpreted     by     Porphyrion: 

the  Greek  tcriv^s.     The  pinna   "fastens  "Avertere:  abstrahere,    auferre."    Com- 

itself  to   the   stones   by  its  hinge,   and  pare  Virgil  (Aen.  x.  78) :  "  Arva  aliena 

throws  out  a  larfe  tuft  of  silkv  threads,  jugo    preraere    atque  avertere  Draedas." 

which  float  and  play  abont  to  ailure  small  It  is  commonly  nsed  with  'praeaa,'  as  in 

fish."    This  bunch  is  called  '  lanapinna :'  Caesar,  B.  C.  iii.  59 :  "  praedam  omnem 

it  is  taken  off  and  dried,  and  combcd  ont  domum  avertebant;"  and   Sil.   Ital.  iii. 

and  carded ;  and  of  the  thread  thus  made,  321 :    "  invadere  flnctu  Audax  naufragia 

mixed  with  a  little  silk,  the  Italian  women  et  praedas  avertere  ponto,"  where  '  aver- 

knit  stockings,  gloves,  and  caps.  tere,'   and  not  '  avellere,'   is  the  proper 

34.  molf^  Tarewtum']    The  degenerate  reading.    It  may  be  applied  humorously 

character  of  the  Tarentmes,  which  gained  in   this  sense  here,  the  man  niaking  a 

their  city  the  epithets  'molle,'  'imbelle'  booty  of  the  flsh  he  loved.    Orelli  thinks 

(Epp.  i.  7.  46),  dates  from  the  death  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a  like  sense  to  *  vertit,' 

Arcbytas,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  to  embezzle  wrongfully,  to  appropriate  to 

century  B.C.     Among  other  symptoms  of  one's  own  nse,  in  Cic.  in  Verr.  Divin.  17  : 

this  degeneracy  it  is  recorded  that  their  "ex   illa  pecunia  magnam  partem^  ad  se 

calendar  contained  more   festivals    than  vertit,"  where  Zumpt  reads  *  avertit '  and 
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Ignarum  quibus  est  jus  aptius  et  quibus  assis 

Languidus  in  cubitum  jam  se  conviva  reponet. 

Umber  et  iligna  nutritus  glande  rotundas  40 

Curvat  aper  lances  camem  vitantis  inertem ; 

Nam  Laurens  malus  est^  ulvis  et  arundine  ping^is. 

Yinea  submittit  capreas  non  semper  edules. 

Fecundae  leporis  sapiens  sectabitur  armos* 

Piscibus  atque  avibus  quae  natura  et  foret  aetas  45 

Lambinas  '  averrit/   Lambinas  bas  a  par-  a  monntain  goat,  chamois,  or  some  one  of 

tiality  for  tbat  word,  which  he  introdaces  the  deer  kiud,  shoold  be  habitoallj  fed  in 

for    '  avertere '    hcre,  thoogh    from   the  vineyarda,  as  the  verse  Beems  to  imply,  is 

Scholiasts  downwards  the  latter  word  had  anintclligible  to  me.     There  is  no  varia- 

appeared  in  all    the    commentaries    and  tion  in  the  MSS.  '  Capreoli/  and  some  say 

editions.     Torrentias,    thoagh    he    edits  'capreae'    (see    Forcell.    sab.  v.),  were 

'avertere,'  prefers   'averrere,'   which  he  shoots  of  the   vine.     Bat  that  sense  has 

interprets  sweeping  the  board  as  iisher-  no  place  here  as  the  verse  stands.    *  Sub- 

men  sweep  the  sea  with  their  nets,     (See  mittit '  is  eqaivalent  to '  sappeditat,'  '  sup- 

S.  3.  235.)     Craqaias,  thoagh  he  foUows  plies.'    See  C.  iv.  4.  63 :    "  Monstramve 

the   received  reading,  says  that  all  his  sabmisere  Colchi."     Ueindorf  qaotes  La- 

MSS.  bat  one  inferior  to  the  rest  had  can  (iv.  410) :  "  Non  pabala  tellas  Pas- 

'  averrere/  and  Bentley  adopts  and  defends  cendis  sabmittit  equis." 
that  reading,  bat  in  a  new  sense,  contrary        44.  Fecundae  leporis]  The  ancientshad 

to  the  meaningof  thepassage.  'Averrere'  odd  notions  aboat  the  hare  (which  Sir 

is  not  ased  by  any  classicol  aathor ;  bat  Thomas  Browne   has    handled   with    his 

that  does  not  prove  any  thing.   It  appears  asual  leaming  and  gravity,  Valgar  Errors, 

in  all  the  oldest  Parisian  MSS.  In  many  Book  iti.  c.  17),  that  it  was  of  both  sexes, 

of  the  later  ones  '  avertere '  appears  as  it  and  that  it  was  always  with  young,  and 

docs  in  Orelli^sBeme  and  St.  Gallen  MSS.  bronght  forth  two  or  three  every  montb. 

and  in  most  of  Fea's.     It  is  not  certain  See  Pliny    (z.    63)  :    "  Dasypodes    omni 

which  Horace  wrote,  bnt  I  prefer  'aver-  mense  pariant  et    saperfetant,  sicat  le* 

tere,'  in  the  plain  sensc  of  carrying  off.  pores."      Herodotos  mentions  the   same 

[Ritter  has  '  averrere.']    '  Mensa'  is  often  circumstance  (iii.  108),  6  \dyos — offra»  S^ 

nsed  for  the  counter  of  the  '  argentarius,'  n  7roK^ov6v   4<rri,   iiriKuiaietTai    ftowop 

bat  nowhere  else  in  the  sense  it  has  here.  Ttdvrvv  Bripltav  and    Aristotle  the  same 

On  '  pisces  patinarii '  ('  quihas  jus  est  ap-  (Hist.  An.  vi.  33),  ol  9i  haaltwoiis  ix^^' 

tius ')  and  '  assi '  see  S.  i.  3.  81  n.  oyrcu   Hctt  rUerov<rt   iraffay   &pay  iral   ^iri. 

39.  Languidus  in  cubitum']  Catius  says  KvtffKoyToi  tray  Kvvtri,  koI  r(Krov<ri  Kari 

it  is  of  no  use  for  a  man  to  buy  expensive  Mva.    Tlie  superfetation  of  the  Iiare  and 

fiHh  if  he  does  not  know  how  to  dress  rabbit  is  an   admitted  fact.    The  Scho- 

them,  that  is,  which  should  be  served  up  liasts  and  all  the  old  editions,   and  the 

with  sauce,  aud  which  whon   fried  will  majority  of  MSS.,  have  '  fecundi '  [which 

tempt  the  guest,  after  he  has  laid  himself  Ritter    has].     Cmqaius,   I  believe,  first 

down  tired  of  eating,  to  raise  hiuiself  on  edited  '  fecundae,'  which  appeared  in  hia 

his  elbow  and  begin  eating  again.  oldest  Blandinian  MS.     Bentley  adopted 

41.  Curoat  aper]  On  '  aper '  see  above,  tbe  reading,    and    most    modera  editors 

S.  3.  234.  The  great  majority  of  MSS.  and  have  done  the  same.    Lepus  is  nowhere 

editions  have  'curvat.'     Bentley,  rather  else  used  in  the    feminine    gender,    but 

perversely,  oonsidering  that  he  acknow-  I  believe-  it  might  be  in  such  a  case  aa 

ledgesthe  matteris  indifferent,  reads'cur-  this,  and    Priscinn    (p.   658,    quoted   by 

vet'  on  little  authority.     The  same  conAi-  Bentley)  snys   it  is   of  comroon  gender. 

sion  between  the  indicative  and  imperative  OreIIi's  St.  Gallen   MS.  has  'fecuudae,' 

ts  found  in  C.  iii.  19. 11,  "  tribus  aut  novem  and  that  editor  adopts  it,  as  he  does '  albae ' 

miscentur    cyathis,"   where    some    MSS.  with  '  anseris '  in  S.  8.  88.   Either  I  think 

andeditions  have 'miscentor.'    (Seenote.)  would  do.     A  modem  epicare  would  not 

43.   Vinea  eubmittit']  He  says  that  the  choose  the  shoolder  of  a  hare  as  the  most 

fiesh  of  wild  deer  fed  m  vineyards  is  not  delicate  part.     It  is  so  distiugulshed  agaia 

alwavs  eatable.    I  confess  I  do  not  under-  S.  8.  89. 
stanu  what  he  means.    How  the  '  caprea,' 
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Ante  meum  nulli  .patuit  quaesita  palatum. 

Sunt  quorum  ingenium  nova  tantum  crustula  promit. 

Nequaquam  satis  in  re  una  consumere  curam^ 

Ut  si  quis  solum  hoc  mala  ne  sint  vina  laboret^ 

Quali  perfundat  pisces  securus  olivo.  50 

Massica  si  caelo  suppones  vina  sereno^ 

Noctuma  si  quid  crassi  est  tenuabitur  aura, 

£t  decedet  odor  nervis  inimicus ;  at  illa 

Integrum  perdunt  lino  vitiata  saporem. 

Surrentina  vafer  qui  miscet  faece  Falema  55 

Vina  columbino  limum.  bene  colligit  ovo, 

Quatenus  ima  petit  volvens  aliena  vitellus. 

Tostis  marcentem  squillis  recreabis  et  Afra 

Potorem  cochlea;  nam  lactuca  innatat  acri 

Post  vinum  stomacho ;  perna  magis  ac  magis  hillis  60 

Flagitat  immorsus  refici ;  quin  omnia  malit 

46.  Ante  meum]  See  Introduction.  he  cannot  digest  any  more,  his  appetite  is 

[47.  cruetula]  S.  i.  1.  25.]  to  be  tempted  with  fried   shrimps  and 

51.  MasHcasi  caelo  suppones]  See  C.  i.  snails,  of  which  a  large  sort  came  from  the 

9.  7  n.  respecting  the  different  wines  men-  ooast  of  Africa,  and  wcre  called  '  Solitanae ' 

tioned  here.    The  wine  in  the  amphora  (Varro  de  R.  R.  iii.  14,  and  Pliny  ix.  c.  56  ;^ 

required  dearing  before  it  oonld  be  drank.  xxx.  6) :   also  with  bacon  and  sausages. 

One  way  of  effecting  this  appears  to  haye  Comm.  Cruq.  says  that  *hilla'  is  a  diminu- 

been  exposing  the  Tessel  for  some  time  to  tive  form  of  '  hira :'  "  et  sig^ificat  intes- 

theopenairywhichprocessalsotookoffsome  tinum  salsum,  vel  ut  alii  dicunt  fartum 

of  its  strength.    In  Athenaeus  (p.  33,  A  salsitium."    The  lettnce,  Catius  says,  ought 

Cas.)  we  fiud  this  advice ;  oivowoinrriov  8*  not  to  be  taken  for  this  purpose,  beoiuse  it 

aitnohs  ieo6  rivos  xp^^^^  *^^  *^^  kvairnrra'  does  not  settle  on  the  stomach  when  it  is 

li4vov  riirov  Btriov  cls  rh  Hiairvcdcrat  rh  irritated.     *Lactuca' was  commonly  eaten 

vaxh  riji  hwdfjL€Ms  aifr&v.      Pliny    also  at  the 'gustatorium' as  aniucentivetoth» 

(xiv.  27)  informs  us  that  "  Campaniae  no-  appetite.     Pliny,  speaking  of  the  differenti 

bilissima  exposita  sub  dio  in  oadis  verberari  species  of  tbis  plunt,   says :  "  Est  natura 

solc,  luna,  imbre,  ventis  aptissimum  vide-  omuibus  refrigeratrix»  et  ideo  aestate  gratae 

tur."    Catins  mentions  the  yolk  of  pigeons'  stomacho  fastidium  aufernnt  cibique  appe- 

eggs  as  another  means  of  predpitating  the  tentiam  faciunt"  (zix.  c  8).    Catius  says 

lees  of  the  wine.    White  of  egg  however  the  doyed  stomach  would  rather  (malit) 

was  a  more  nsual  agent.    Pliny  mentions  have  any  coarse  dish  brought  in  firom  the 

sulphur;  several  materials,  such  as  pounded  cookshop  to  stimulate  it  than  lettuce  after 

shells,  gypsum,  chalk,  milk,  &c.,  were  used  drinking  wine,  which  was  a  different  thiog^ 

for  the  same  pnrpose.  But  the  commonest  from  taking  it  before  dinner.    ['  Squillae' 

way  was  tostrainthewineeitherthrougha  is   translated    'crabs'    by  some    editors. 

'saccus,'  a  bag  of  fine  linen  (which  was  'Squilla'  or  'Scilla'  is  also  the  name  of  a 

apt  to  hurt  l£e  flayour),   or  through  a  buloous  root,  which  is  tunicatcd  like  the 

metal  sieve,  'colum,'  these  being  in  the  onion.     'Squilla'  (Juvenal,  v.  80)  is  said 

hot  weatfaer  filled  with  snow.  to  be  a  lobster.] 

53.  odor  nervis  inimicus]  This  is  what        61.  Flagitat  immorsus  reficf]  '  Immor- 

we  call  the  bouqnet,  which  helped  the  wine  sus'  agrees  with  *  stomachus,'  and  signifies 

in  its  intoxicating  effects  upon  the  brain.  stimulated, '  pervulsus,'  as  "  qtialia  lassum 

With  the  inferior  wines  aromatics  were  pervellunt  stomachum  "  (S.  8.  9).    Nearly 

frequently  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  all  the  older  editions  have  '  in  morsus,'  as 

g^ving  tliem  an  ag^recable  perfume.  if  the  meaning  was  that  tho  stomach  nmst 

58.  Tostis  maroentem  squUlis]   When  be  recruited  for  a  fresh  attack  upon  the 

tlie  guest  is  surfeited  or  has  drunk  so  much  viands.    This  reading,  which  is  that  of 

Kk 
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Quaecunqae  immundis  fervent  allata  popinis. 

£st  operae  pretium  duplicis  pemoscere  juris 

Naturam.     Simplex  e  dulci  constat  olivo^ 

Quod  pingui  miscere  mero  muriaque  decebit^  65 

Non  alia  quam  qua  Byzantia  putuit  orca. 

Hoc  ubi  confusum  sectis  inferbuit  herbis 

Corycioque  croco  sparsum  stetit^  insuper  addes 

Pressa  Yenafranae  quod  baca  remisit  olivae. 

Ficenis  cedunt  pomis  Tiburtia  succo ;  70 

Nam  facie  praestant.    Yenucula  convenit  ollis ; 

Rectius  Albanam  fumo  duraveris  uvam. 

Hanc  ego  cum  malis^  e^  faecem  primus  et  allec^ 

some  MSS.,  inolading  all  those  of  tbe  made  ap  of  the  above  boiled  with  cbopped 

Boyal  Library  at  Paris  ooUated  by  Pottier,  herbs,  with  a  sprinkling  of  saffron,  and, 

probablj  aroee  ont  of  the  word  '  inmorsos,'  when  it  had  atood  to  oool,  the  finest  olive 

a  way  of  writing  the  oompounds  with  '  in'  oil  of  Venafrnm  (C.  ii.  6.  16  n.). 
fonnd  in  many  MSS.  66.  Byz€utHa  putuU  orca]  The  'thyn- 

62.  imniMndis  fervent  allttta  popinial  nns'  from  which  the  best  'gamm'  was 
The  'popinae'  were  the  lowest  sort  of  made  was  fonnd  best  in  the  neighboorhood 
eating-honseB,  where  meat  was  oooked  and  of  Byzantium  (Pliny  ix.  20).  '  Orca'  is  a 
nsnaUy  eaten  on  the  premises,  bnt  some-  jar  nsed  for  preserving  sanoes  and  pickles. 
times  sent  ont.  They  were  the  same  as  Snidas  derives  it  from  an  Aeolic  word 
the  Greek  icainyXffia.  They  were  a  lower  6pxn :  (^px^  Ktpdfuva  iyyua  ihrodfficrucjk 
sort  of  '  canponae '  (S.  i.  6.  2  n.).  Their  rapix^tf*  Bee  Bentley^s  note  and  ForoeU. 
keepers,  'popae,'  were,  as  might  be  ex-  Nearly  every  known  MS.  has  'putnit.' 
pected,  nsually  persons  of  no  credit  ("  mi-  Lambinus  and  Torrentius  and  many  of  the 
rabar  tamen  credi  popae,"  Cic.  pro  Mil.  24).  old  editions  have  '  putruit '  (S.  8. 194  n.). 
The  shops  were  dirty,  and  the  oompany  The  'crocus'  of  Mons  Corycns  in  CUicla 
▼ery  low.  Compare  £pp.  i.  14. 21.  lliere  was  most  celebrated  (Phny  xxi.  17). 
were  gpreat  numbers  of  these  shops  about  'Stetit'  Comm.  Cmq.  exphuns  "oessavit 
the  oity }  whenoe  Martial  says»  in  speaking  agitare,  fervere." 

of  the  improyement  of  the  streets  (vii.  61) :        70.  Pioenie  cedunipomit  l^iburtia']  The 

«Stringitur  in  densa  neo  caeoa  novacula    Wjf.^^^''^^'^^^.^  o  SSS""™  "®  ^^^ 
l^lyg^ .  to,  C.  1.  7. 14;  S.  11.  3.  272. 

Occupataut  totas  nigra  popina  vias.  ,  '^}'  ^«»««^  ^^^*  oUie^  Thb  mpe 

Tonsor,^upo,  ooquu8.1anius  sua  limma  ^^^^  '^  name,  Comm.  Cruq.  «vs,  fijcni 

servant  Venusia,  which    is  very  doubtfuL     The 

Nunc  Roiia  est,  oUm  magna  tebema  w^d  «  yariously  written.    Pluiy  says  (xiv. 

fuit."  ^  ^*  ^)*     V  eniculam  mter  optime  defloree- 

oentes  et  ollis  aptissimam  Campani  malunt 

The  'pojnnae'  were  called  'thermopolia'  sirculam  vocare;  alii  staculam."  ColnmeUa 

by  Plautus,  becanse  there  the  Bomans  also  (iii.  2.  2,  xii.  45)  speaks  of  grapes  pre- 

drank  hot  spioed  wine  and  water,  *  calda.'  served  in  jars  for  the  winter.    Pliny  (xiv. 

Becker  (Gallus,  272)  says  there  was  no  3)  says  "  aliis  g^tiam,  qui  et  yinis,  fhmns 

difference  between  a  'popina'  and  'ther-  affert  fabrilis."    Foi;  drying  in  this  way 

mopolium.'  Catius  says  the  grape  of  the  Alban  hills  ie 

63.  dupUcis  pemoscere  Juris'}    Catius  best.                                             * 

goes  on  to  describe  the  sauces,  of  which        73.  Sanc  ego  evm  malia\   Catins  says 

there  are  two  kinds :  one  which  he  calls  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  Alban  nusius 

simple,  but  which  was  not  entirely  so,  at  the  second  conrse,  and  likewise  *  iaex  * 

being  made  of  sweet  olive  oil  mixed  with  and  'allec,'  two  pickles,  as  it  wonld  seem, 

rich  wine  and  '  muria,'  which  is  not,  as  but  Foroellini  makes  them  the  same,  being 

Comm.  Cruq.  says,  salt  water,  but  'garum,'  the  lees  of  the  '  muria'  (v.  63  n.).   So  Fliny 

made  from  certain  sheU-fish  (8.  8.  53).  describes  *aIec,'or 'alex' asit  isotherwise 

There  was  a  composite  sauoe  which  was  written.    Speaking  of  'gamm,'  he  says^ 
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Primns  et  invenior  piper  albom  cum  sale  nigro 

Incretmn  pnris  circnmpofiniflse  eatillis.  75 

Immane  est  yitium  dare  milia  tema  macello 

Angustoque  vagos  pisces  urgere  catino. 

Magna  movet  stomacho  &8tidia^  seu  puer  unctis 

Tractavit  calicem  manibus  dum  Airta  ligurit^ 

Sive  gravis  veteri  craterae  limus  adhaesit.  80 

Yilibus  in  scopis^  in  mappis^  in  scobe  quantus 

Consistit  sumptus?     Neglectis  flagitium  ingens. 

Ten  lapides  varios  lutulenta  radere  palma 

**  Vitiiiin  hi\JTUi  est  alex  imperfecta  nec  Greek  k^Xi^,    Its  shape  aiid  eize  nnd  ma- 

oolata  faex.'*    The  names  came  to  be  dif>  terial  varied.     There  were  wooden  and 

ferently  applied  perhapa.     Hiny  goea  on  earthenware  '  calices,'  and  others  of  com- 

to  say :  '^Tranaiit  ddlnde  in  Inxnnam  creve-  mon  glaaB,  and  others  of  greater  valne  of 

mntqne  genera  ad  inflnitnm. — Sicalexper"  oolonred  glass;  bnt  those  that  were  most 

▼enit  ad  ostrea,"  Ac    So  that  it  oame  ftom  valned  of  all  were  the  '  crystallina'  of  a 

being  a  poor  man's  sance  to  be  a  rich  pure  and  highly  transporent  crystal  glass. 

man's.     Cbtins  also  daims  the  merit  of  The  colonred  ghu»  cnps  came  principally 

introducing  little  dishes  oontaining  a  mix-  from  Alexandna.    The  Romans  were  cu- 

tnre  of  salt  and  white  pepper.    The  object  rious  in  ooUecting  old  vessels  for  their 

of  all  this,  as  well  as  tiie  pickles,  was  to  table  (*  veteres  craterae')  (S.  8.  21  n.^. 

promote  thirst»  and  add  to  the  pleasure  of  ['  Furta:'  there  is  a  bad  reading  ^fmsta.'] 

drinking  after  dinner.    White  pepper,  as  81.  VilUms  in  seopU]   *Scopae'  were 

Pliny  (xii.  c.  7)  says,  is  milder  than  bkck.  besoms  for  sweeping  the  floors,  waUs,  and 

It  is  made  by  bkuiching  the  finer  grains  of  Aimiture  of  a  room,  nsually  made  of  the 

the  black  and  taking  off  the  rind.    The  branches  of  the  wild  myrtle  or  tamarisk. 

ancients  got  their  pepper  firom  the  East  The  palm  seems  also  to  have  been  used. 

Indies.    'Die  best  is  grown  on  the  Malabar  Martial  (xiv.  82)»  ''  In  pretio  soopas  te»- 

ooast.    [Pliny,  H.  K.  81.  c.  7.  40  says  of  tatur  palma  fuisse."  'Mappae'  weretowels, 

black  Bfdt:  "quicunque  ligno  oonfit  sal  for  which  'mantilia*  was  another  name. 

niger  est;"  salt  obtamed  from  wood-ash.  Each  g^est  had  a  napkin,  which  it  would 

Sm  Epp.  ii.  2.  60.]  seem  he  brought  with  him.    See  Martial 

75.  Incretmm]    This  ooroes  from  *in-  (xii.  29.  21  sq.) :— 

cernCTe,'to  sift,  or  'inoernendo  sparger^'  «^^  coenara  Hermogenes  mappam  non 

to  sifrinkle  over  with  a  sieve  or  'mcerai-  Mriiii  unquam, 

oulum.'    It  therefore  means  that  the  pep-  ^  coenti  semper  rettulit  Hermogenes." 
per  was  sprmkled  over  the  salt. 

76.  milia  tema  macello']  8000  ses-  But  it  does  not  appear  that '  mappis '  here 
terces  for  a  dish  of  flsh  is  a  large  sum,  but  means  dinner-napkins.  They  are  probably 
not  perhaps  exaggerated.  Larger  sums  towels  or  dusters  to  clean  the  fumiture  and 
were  given  for  damties.  As  to  '  macellum,'  walls.  As  to  '  scobe '  Becker  says  (Gallus, 
see  8.  8.  229  n.  By  'vagos  pisces'  he  p.  138  n.),  "it  still  remains  a  question 
means  that  it  is  a  shame  to  confine  in  a  whether  common  saw-dust  used  for  dean- 
narrow  compass  animals  that  have  had  the  ing  is  meant  by  Horace,  as  there  was 
range  of  the  seas.  The  liberty  of  the  bird  scarcely  any  '  sumptus '  in  that.  It  was 
18  expressed  by  the  same  epithet  in  0.  iv.  eustomary  to  strew  the  floor  ^th  dyed 
4.  2.  or  sweet-smelling  saw-dust,  or  something 

79.  cdReem']  The  slave  handing  a  drink-  similar." 

ingcup  ('calix')  to  a  guest,  just  after  he  83.  Ten  lapidee  varioe]  *Tene?'  is  it 

had  been  licking  up  the  remains  of  the  fnr  such  as  you  ?     '  Tene  decet  ?'    The 

dishes,  would  leave  toe  marks  of  his  flngers  floors  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  were  laid 

upon  it,  and  this  would  tum  the  stomachs  with  slabs  of  marble  and  mosoic  work,  and 

of  the  company,  who  wonld  also  be  dis-  marble  slabs  were  aUo  introduced  in  the 

gnsted  if  they  saw  dirt  upon  the  '  cratera'  walls,  though  paintings  were  more  com- 

in  which  the  wine  and  the  water  were  mon.    Ropresentations  of  diflerent  *pavi- 

mixed.    The  'calix'  was  the  same  asthe  menta'  found  at  Pompoii  are  g^ven  in 

Kk   2 
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Et  Tyrias  dare  circum  inluta  toralia  vestes^ 

Oblituin  quanto  curam  sumptumque  minorem  85 

Haec  habeant  tanto  reprehendi  justius  illis 

Quae  nisi  divitibus  nequeant  contingere  mensis?'' 

"  Docte  Cati^  per  amicitiam  divosque  rogatus 

Ducere  me  auditum  perges  quocunque  memento. 

Nam  quamvis  memori  referas  mihi  pectore  cuncta,  90 

Non  tamen  interpres  tantundem  juveris.     Adde 

Yultum  habitumque  hominis^  quem  tu  vidisse  beatus 

Non  magni  pendis  quia  contigit ;  at  mihi  cura 

Non  mediocris  inest^  fontes  ut  adire  remotos 

Atque  haurire  queam  vitae  praecepta  beatae/'  95 

IMcfc.  Ant.    'Toros'  is  a  roond  pillow.  derl^  says  that  '*  'circam'  bdoiigs  to 

^Tond'  wotild  therefore  be  Bomethmg  be-  'inlata  toralia.'"] 

longing  to  the  piUows,  and  seems  to  siff-  86.  OblUum  quanto}  CatiaB  aa^  that 

nify  something  pnt  over  the  rich  '  strag^ula  the  neglect  of  thoie  matterB»  which  cost 

▼estis '  (see  last  Satire,  ▼.  118  n^,  as  we  little  and  reqaire  but  little  attention,  is 

pnt  chintz  coverings  over  oar  ramitare  more  reprehensible  than  the  absenoe  of 

when  it  is  not  in  nse,  or  on  ordinary  occa-  famitare,  which  the  rich  only  can  afford. 

sions.    Becker  thinks  'mappae'  and  '  to-  The  case  he  sapposes  is  that  of  a  man  who 

ndia'  mean  here  the  same  thing,  becaase  combines  dirt  with  flnery,  slovenliness  with 

'scopae'  and  'palma'  do  so.    He  finds  ostentation. 

fisialt  with  Heindorf  for  saying  that  the  88.  Doete  Cai%]  Catias,  having  broaght 

'  toralia '  were  ooverings  for  the  cnshions.  his  disoonrse  to  an  end  with  an  exhortation 

He  says  that  thev  were  hangings  with  npon  decency  and  order,  Horace  entreats 

which  the  *lectas    was  draped  from  the  him  wherever  he  goes  to  g^t  sach  lessons 

*  toras '  to  the  floor,  relying  npon  a  descrip-  to  take  him  with  lum,  that  he  may  drink 

tion  of  Petronias.    Bat  by  this  he  contra-  wisdom  at  the  fbantain  head.    Catius,  he 

dicts  himself,  since  the  '  mappae '  were  not  says,  no  donbt  repeats  accarately  what 

hangings.    See  Becker^s  Gkdlas,  pp.  867.  he  has  heard,  bat  sach  precepts  woald  be 

369,  Engl.  abrt.    Inviting  his  friend  Tor-  more  highly  oommended  by  the  aspect» 

quatas  to  dinner,  Horace  tells  him  he  wiU  bearing,  and  voioe  of  the  teacher  himself. 

ti^e  care    "ne  tarpe  toral,  ne    sordida  9^,fontes  ui  adire  remoio»]     Horaoe 

mappa  Corraget  nares"  (£pp.  i.  5.  22).  here  parodies  Lacretias  (i.  927):  "javat 

[Kruger  says  "the  coDstraction  is  'dare  integros  acoedere  fontes  atqae  haarire.'' 
inlatatoraliadrcaml^asvestes.'"  Doe- 


SATIRE  V. 

In  this  Satire,  which  has  a  good  deal  of  humoar  in  it,  Horace  takes  ap  the  practice 
of  will-hnnting,  of  which,  as  of  many  other  degrading  vices  that  afterwards  pervaded 
Boman  sodety,  he  saw  only  the  beginning.  Describing  the  rage  for  making  money  in 
£pp.  i.  1.  77,  he  says, — 

"  Pars  hominnm  gestit  condncere  publica :  sunt  qui 
Crustis  et  pomis  viduas  venentur  avaras 
Excipiantque  senes  quos  in  vivaria  mittant." 

The  practice  was  sufficiently  common  in  Cicero's  time  to  be  thns  spoken  of  by  him 
(Paradox.  V.  2) : — "An  eorum  servitns  dubia  est  qui  cupiditate  peculii  nulkm  condi- 
tionem  recusant  durissimae  servitutis  ?  Hereditatis  spes  quid  iniquitatis  in  serviendo 
non  suscipit  ?  quem  nutum  locupletis  orbi  senis  non  observat  ?  loquitur  ad  voluntatem ; 


»» 
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quicqnid  dennnciatnm  sit  faoit ;  aMectatnr»  aasidet,  mnnerat.  Quid  horam  est  liberi  P 
qnid  non  denique  servi  inertia?"  'Thia  practioe  will  only  be  found  to  prevail  in  a 
oornipt  Btate  of  society ;  and  Fliny  (N.  H.  xiv.  Proem.)  connects  it  with  the  growth  of 
wealth,  and  the  time  when  money  began  to  be  the  instrument  of  ambition  and  the 
measure  of  reepectability ;  that  is»  he  dates  ita  birth  firom  the  decUne  of  the  Bepublic 
His  wordfl  are :  **  Poetquam  senator  cenau  legi  coeptus,  judex  fieri  censu,  magistratum 
ducemque  nihil  magia  ezomare  quam  census,  postquam  coepere  orbitas  in  auctoritate 
summa  et  potentia  esse,  captatio  in  quaestu  fertilissimo  ac  sola  gaudia  in  possidendo, 
pesBum  iere  vitae  pretia,  omnesque  a  maximo  bono  liberales  dictae  artes  in  contrarium 
oecidere,  ac  servitute  sola  profid  coeptum.  Hano  alius  alio  modo  et  in  aliis  adorare, 
eodem  tamen  habendique  ad  spes  om^ium  tendente  voto."  Petronius  (Sat.  124) 
speaks  of  finding  **  turbam  heredipetarum "  at  Crotona.  He  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberins. 

Duentzer  caUs  this  Satire  "  feUcissima  ficiio."  Dader  thinks  nothing  oould  be  more 
ingeniou&  **  que  le  tour  qu'U  donne  k  oette  Satire,  ni  plus  heureux  qne  le  choix  des 
acteurs  qu'U  introduit."  The  extravagance  of  the  anachronism  and  the  incongruity 
of  the  persons  heighten  the  absurdity,  but  do  not  help  the  Satire^  as  far  as  I  can  see. 
Homer  (Odyss.  xi.)  makes  Ulysses  go  down  to'  Hades  and  there  meet  Tiresias  the 
Theban  prophet,  who  teUs  him  of  the  hardships  that  awuted  him  in  his  joumey  home, 
wbere  however  in  the  end  he  is  destined  to  arrive.  Horaoe  snpposes  a  oontinuation  of 
the  interview,  and  makes  UlysseB  ask  the  soothsayer  how  he  b  to  repair  his  fortunes 
when  he  gets  home,  and  finds  his  property  wasted  by  his  wife's  suitors,  as  the  prophet 
told  him  it  would  be  (see  note  on  v.  6).  Tiresias,  though  he  impUes  that  the  cunning 
Ulysses  would  be  at  no  Iobs  in  such  a  matter  if  he  once  got  home,  gives  him  his  advice> 
which  is  to  lay  himself  out  for  pleasing  old  men  and  women  of  fortune,  and  g^tting 
named  in  their  wiUs,  for  which  he  Uiys  down  a  few  ordinary  rules,  of  which  a  persc- 
vering  and  coarse  serviUty  is  the  chief,  such  as  Periplectomenes  describeB  in  the  MUes 
Gloriosus,  iU.  1. 110  sqq.  Ulysses  appears  in  as  low  a  character  as  he  can, — an  apt 
disciple,  ready  to  be  the  shadow  of  a  slave,  and  to  proetitute  his  chaste  Penelope  if  need 
be.  The  Ulysses  of  aU  poets  after  Homer  is  a  oontemptible  personage,  and  it  must  be 
said  in  fiivour  of  Horace  that  Penelope,  whose  character  iu  the  Odyssey  is  feminine  and 
pure,  is  by  later  writers  represented  as  less  chaste  than  Homer  has  drawn  her.  -  Those 
who  only  know  her  as  the  virtuous  wife  and  mother,  wiU  not  easily  forgive  the  coarse 
aUusions  to  her  in  this  Satire.  Sanadon  and  Dacier  are  anxious  it  should  be  understood, 
that  when  Ulysses  appears  to  acquiesce  in  the  advice  of  the  prophet,  he  bas  no  intention 
of  demeaning  himself  so  fiir  as  to  foUow  it ;  "  U  se  retire  apr^  la  consultation  sans 
r^pondre  2k  Tir^ias,  et  sans  d^Iarer  le  parti  k  quoi  U  se  determine"  (Sanadon).  As  it 
would  be  difficult  to  avoid  condemning  the  whole  construction  of  the  Satire  except  by 
nnderstanding  it  tobe  an  extravagant  bnrlesque,  we  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  deter- 
mining  what  the  intentions  of  Ulysses  were  when  the  imperious  ProBorpine  abruptly 
summoned  his  counseUor,  and  broke  off  the  dialogue. 

The  mention  of  the  Pkirthians  (v.  62)  once  more  raises  np  among  the  chronologists 
the  ghost  of  Crassus  and  the  standards  reoovered  in  A.U.C.  734.  The  French  editors 
take  it  for  granted  the  Satire  was  written  after  that  event.  Franke  more  probably 
places  the  date  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  though  he  should  have  remembered  C.  i. 
2. 41, 

**  Sive  mutata  juvenem  figura 
Ales  in  terris  imitaris," 

where,  by  *  juvenem,'  Aug^stus  is  clearly  meant  (see  note),  before  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion  tiiat  after  the  battle  of  Actium  *'  poeta  unicum  rerum  arbitrum  vix  juvenia 
nomine  insignivisset."    The  above  ode  was  written  not  earUcr  than  A.u.c.  725. 
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ABQUMENT. 

Tell  me  now,  'Hresias,  before  we  pazt,  how  I  may  repair  my  broken  fortimet.    Why 

smile  ? 
Wbat,  is  it  not  enoogb  tbat  I  promiBe  yoa  a  safe  retuni  f 

0  tme  propbet,  yon  see  how  I  am  naked  and  poor,  eaten  ont  of  bonse  and  home  by 
tbose  snitors,  and  what  are  birth  and  merit  withont  money  ? 

Well,  to  be  brief,  eince  yon  haye  sach  a  horror  of  poverty,  I  ¥nll  tell  yon  how  to  get 
rich.  If  a  friend  sends  yon  some  game,  pasB  it  on  forthwith  to  some  rich  old  gen- 
tleman,  and  take  care  be  bas  the  flrst  frnits  of  yonr  garden ;  nerer  mind  yonr  Lares, 
— he  is  better  than  they.  Be  he  the  loweat  of  the  low,  walk  ont  with  him  and  give 
him  the  wall. 

What,  I  g^ve  the  wall  to  a  dirty  slave  P    So  did  I  never  at  Troy. 

Well  then  yon  mnst  be  oontent  to  be  poor. 

If  that  be  so,  then  I  mnst  nerve  my  g^reat  beart.    Tell  me  now  how  I  am  to  act. 

1  repeat,yon  mnst  fish  for  the  old  men'B  willa;  andtbongh  yon  may  now  and  then  have 
only  a  nibble  never  give  up  in  despair.  If  tbere  is  any  snit  going  forward,  dont  aak 
which  of  the  parties  baa  the  beet  case  but  which  ia  the  richeat ;  and  if  he  be  withoat 
children  go  np  to  him  and  ofier  yonr  servioes ;  call  him  delioately  by  his  praenomen ; 
tell  him  yon  love  him  fbr  his  virtneB ;  yon  know  the  law,  and  will  see  that  no  one 
defirauds  him  of  his  rigbts ;  he  may  go  home  and  make  bimself  easy  and  leave  the 
matter  in  yonr  bands ;  and  tben  do  yon  Ipenev&re  and  carry  it  through  for  him. 
Snmmer  or  winter,  never  mind;  men  vnll  admire  yonr  zeal;  many  fish  will  oome 
into  yonr  pond.  Or  if  you  know  a  widower  with  a  sickly  boy,  try  and  get  named 
lecond  beroB,  tbat  yon  may  step  in  if  the  lad  dies.  And  when  any  one  askB  yon 
to  read  hi8  wiU,  afiect  reluctance,  bnt  get  a  glance  at  the  oontents  neverthelesB. — 
It  will  happen  oocadonally  that  an  astnte  fellow  overreaches  his  man,  as  Coranna 
will  Nasica. 

What  is  this  ?    Ptay  tell  me  if  yon  may. 

In  times  to  come,  when  a  son  of  Aeneas  sball  be  mighty  by  land  and  by  sea,  Kasica  shall 
many  hiB  fiiir  danghter  to  stont  Coranns,  and  so  tbink  to  get  rid  of  his  debts.  Thea 
shall  the  son  hand  his  testament  to  the  father  and  pray  him  to  read.  He  shall  modesUy 
decline;  but,  being  pressed,  shall  read  in  sUence  and  find  that  he  and  his  are  left — 
nothing ! — But  to  go  on.  If  the  dotard  has  a  tricksy  damsel  or  a  ireedman  that 
manages  him,  make  up  to  them ;  fiatter  them,  and  they  will  retum  the  favour.  But 
it  is  best  to  attack  the  head  first.  Praise  his  bad  verses  if  be  is  fool  enougb  to  write; 
or  if  that  is  in  his  line,  don't  wait  till  he  asks,  bnt  of  your  own  acoord  send  him  yonr 
Penelope. 

What,  think  yon  one  so  cbaste^  on  whom  her  snitors  could  make  no  impresnon,  woold 
consent  to  this  ? 

Tbe  snitors  camo  with  scanty  gifts  and  thought  more  of  yonr  kitchen  than  yonr  wifo. 
Penelope  is  cbaste  till  sbe  shall  have  tasted  of  the  old  man^s  money. 

Tbere  was  a  sly  old  woman  at  Tfaebes  who  made  a  provimon  in  her  will  that  her  beres 
should  carry  her  on  his  shoulders,  greased  for  the  occasion,  to  bnrial,  and  if  he 
dropped  her  he  was  to  forfeit.  Ue  had  stnck  to  her  all  her  life,  and  she  hoped  ahe 
might  shake  him  ofi*  in  this  way  when  she  was  dead.  Take  waming  by  this  and 
make  your  approaches  carefolly,  neither  too  slack  nor  too  impetuous;  be  ndther  too 
talkative  nor  too  silent.  Stand,  like  Davus  in  the  play,  with  your  head  meekly  bent 
and  yonr  eyes  on  tbe  gronnd.  Push  your  way  with  servility :  if  the  wind  blows, 
entreat  bim  to  oover  up  his  dear  head ;  dear  his  way  in  a  crowd ;  be  all  attention  to 
his  prattle ;  if  he  iB  greedy  of  fiattery  ply  bim  till  he  cries,  Enongh,  and  stillblow  him 
up  like  a  bladder.    And  when  yonr  bondage  is  done,  and  the  will  is  rcad,  and  yo« 
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hear  tlie  pleasant  wordfl,  "  Let  Ulyases  inherit  a  fourth  of  my  eBtate/'  and  are  snrs 
joa  are  not  dreaming,  then  sqneeze  ont  a  tear  and  cry  for  the  dear  departed,  and  take 
care  yonr  face  does  not  betray  jon.  Spare  no  expense  for  his  faneral  and  his  tomb. 
It  will  get  yon  g^lden  opinions.  And  if  one  of  yonr  co-heira  seems  to  be  near  hia 
end,  go  and  offer  him  any  part  of  yonr  share  he  tikes  as  a  present — Bnt  hold: 
stern  Proserpina  summons  me.    Adieu,  adiea. 

"  Hoo  quoqne^  Tiresia,  praeter  narrata  petenti 

Besponde^  quibus  amissas  reparare  queam  res 

Artibus  atque  modis.     Quid  rides?''     '' Jamne  doloso 

Non  satis  est  Ithaeam  revelii  patriosque  penates 

Adspicere  ?"    "  O  nulli  quidquam  mentite^  vides  ut  5 

Nudus  inopsque  domum  redeam^  te  vate,  neque  illic 

Aut  apotheca  procis  intacta  est  aut  pecus ;  atqui 

Et  genus  et  virtus  nisi  cum  re  vilior  alga  est.'^ 

*'  Quando  pauperiem,  missis  ambagibus^  horres^ 

Aceipe  qua  ratione  queas  ditescere.     Turdus  10 

8.  Quid  ridei]  These  words  appear  to  9.  missis  amboffibiu']   Heindorf  ander- 

be  spoken  by  Ulyases,  thongb  some  editon  stands  this  to  apply  to  TJlyBses :  *  since  yon 

take  them  otherwise.      Tiresias  may  be  admit  withoat  circamlocution  that   yoa 

sapposed  to  smile  at  Ulysses  for  asking  dread  poverty.'    It  seemsrathertobelong 

advice  in  amatter  inwhich  hisown  crafti-  to  Tiresias,  who  comes  to  the  point  at 

ness  would  help  him  better  than  any  coun-  once.    **  Omissis  multlB  verbis  accipe  qno- 

sel  he  could  give  him.     His  answer  seems  modo  divitias  compares "  (Comm.  Cruq.). 

to  mean,  though  obscurelv,  that  wben  he  The  '  ambages,'  as  Dacier  says,  were  Ulys- 

gets  back  to  his  home,  his  wits  will  soon  ses'  fine  words  about  birth  and  merit,  and 

teach    him    how  to  reptur  his   fortune.  Tiresias  means,  <sinco  yon  will  have  my 

'  Jamne '  mcans,  '  what  now  I  have  told  advioe  let  us  waste  no  words  but  beg^n.' 

you  that  yon  will  get  home  ?'  10.  Turdusl  This  bird,  if  well  fattened, 

6.  Uvate]  See  Hom.  Odyss.  zi.  112: —  was  oonsidered  a  great  delicacy  by  the 
>  »^         .           ,                    t     %  y    is  Komans.    Martial   ranks  it  first   among 

€l  0«  JCC  O-tn^OU,  T4>T€  TOI  r€KfialpOfl    OKeBpOy      v;_J_  /_;•:    Q9\  , 

1^7  Tc   ical    4rapois,   avrbs   tT   nvfp    k€V  ^            * 

&A.^(i7s,  "  Inter  aves  turdas,  n  quis  me  judice 

hK^\  KOK&s  rcioi  6\4(ras  &iro  irdyras  irai-  certet, 

povs  Inter  quadrapedes  mattea  prima  le- 

riios   H^   hXKorpiris'  5^eiy   JT   4y  irfffiara  pus.' 

tf  »  *^'  ju-    ^  ^*          Y  -      ot  See  also  xiii.  51,  where  there  is  the  fol- 

dZla^  *"''"    lowiDgconceit:- 

firAfifyoi  iiprtB4riv  &\oxoy  koI  tiva  8i5^r-    "  Texta  rosis  fortasse  tibi,  vel  divite  nardo, 

'rts,  At  mihi  de  turdls  facta  corona  placet." 

There  is  no  necessity  therefore  to  suppose  In  Epp.  i.  15.  40,  the  glutton  Maenius 

two  interviews  between  the  prophet  and  pronounoes  that  there  is  nothinff  better 

Ul^^sies.    That  his  property  would  be  con-  than  one  of  these  birds,  ''obeso  nd  melius 

sumed  by  the  snitors  is  here  declared :  the  turdo ;"  and  the  host  at  Beneventam  pro- 

king  therefore  had  no  occasion  to  go  home  duced  a  dish  of  them  in  honoor  of  his  visi* 

to  discover  it,  and  then  to  evoke  the  shade  tors,  bnt  they  were  poor  things  (S.  i.  5. 

of  the  seer  for  the  purpose  of  asking  his  72).    '  Turdi '  were  preserved  and  fed,  and 

advice,  as  some  editors  think.    The  cUa-  cost  a  good  deal  for  their  size,  being  such 

logue  is  snpposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  small  birds.    Varro  says  that  in  his  time 

that  which  Homer  relates,  and  takes  place  they  fetched  three  denarii  apieoe,  and  that 

in  Hades.  from  one  villa  5000  were  produced  in  a 

7.  apoiheea]  See  0.  iii.  8. 11  n.  ^ear  (R.  B.  iii.  2. 16.    Sce  Becker^s  Gallus, 
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Sive  aliud  privum  dabitur  tibi,  devolet  illuc 

Bes  ubi  magna  nitet  domino  sene ;  dulcia  poma 

Et  quoscunque  feret  cultus  tibi  fimdus  honores 

Ante  Larem  gustet  venerabilior  Lare  dives ; 

Qui  quamvis  perjurus  erit,  sine  gente,  cruentus  1 5 

Sanguine  fratemo,  fiigitivus,  ne  tamen  illi 

Tu  comes  exterior  si  postulet  ire  recuses/' 

"  Utne  tegam  spurco  Damae  latus  ?     Haud  ita  Trojae 


p.  70  n.).    Colamella  (viii.  10)  gives  in-  parfce  positus,"  is  not  snfficient :  the  bosi- 

strnctious  for   reftring  them,  and    says»  ness  of  the  hamble  companion  was  to  give 

«  nanc  aetatis  noetrae  luxories  qaotidiana  liis  patron  the  waU  and  to  walk  oat«de» 

facit  haec  pretia,"    '  Tardus  *  was  not  the  "  sive  dexter  sit  sive  sinister,"  as  ForoeUini 

oommon  thrash,  bat  the  fieldiare,  which  says  (s.  v.  'interior').    The  expressions 

is  still  reckoned  a  delicate  hird.     P  Pri-  •  tegere    latas,'    *  daadere    latas,'    were 

vom,'  from  which  there  is  the  derived  form  common  enoagh,  and  mcant  plainly   to 

'privatam,'  means  *propriam:'  'whether  take  that  side  which  was  moet  exposed. 

a  thrash  shaU  be  g^ven  to  yoa  or  any  thing  See  Javenal  (iii.  131) : — 

else  as  a  present.'    Bat  the  meaning  of  «  Divitis  hic  servi  clandit  hitus  ingenuoram 

•  privam  *  may  be    extended    to    sigmfy       piiius " 

*  something  choice,']  ,        ,       . ,'                  i.                i.    i.  j 

14.  Ante  Laremi  The  first-frmte  were  f^ere  'servi  means,  as  here,  one  who  had 
offered  to  the  Lares,  as  represeited  on  a  ^^^  slave.  Martial  ca.lls  the  companion 
gem  in  Gorlaens'  coUection,  P.  i.  No.  190,  *  latas,'  bat  the  «preMion  was  probably 
in  which  is  a  naked  figare  standing  by  an  pecabar  to  himself  (vi.  68) :— 

altar  with  a  basket  of  frait  in  his  right  «  luter  Baianas  niptas  paer  occidit  nndas 

hand  and  two  ears  of  com  in  his  left.  Eatychns,  ille  taam,  Castrice,  daloe 

Tiball.  i.  1. 18 :—  latus." 

«  Et  qaodcunqae  mihi  pomnm  nova^  eda-    q^^^  speaking  of  the  respect  shown  to  a 
cat  annus  ^  senator  of  the  olden  time  on  account  of  his 

Libatam  agnoolae  pomtur  ante  deo."     ^^  ^^^  ^^aBi.  v.  67) :— 

No  divinity  was  dearer  to  a  Roman  than    «  jj^  ^^^  juvenum  non  indignantibmi 
his  Lares,  whoee  images  stood  m  his  hHlI,  >    ^     **  ^ 

who  reminded  him  of  his  departed  ances-  p^^  ^^  iuterior  si  comes  nnus  erat." 

tors,  and  whom  he  mvoked  and  sacnnced 

to  every  day  at  his  meals  (C.  iv.  5. 34).  Suetonius,  speaking  of  the  condescenfflon 

15.  nne  geiUe']  Sappose  him  to  be  a  of  Claudius  (c.  24),  says,  "  Aulo  Plautio 
'  libertinus,'  and  in  former  days  to  have  etiam  ovationem  decrevit  (on  account  of 
run  away  from  his  master,  in  which  case  his  success  in  Britain),  iugressoque  urbem 
he  might  be  branded  on  the  forehead,  and  obviam  progressus,  et  in  Capitolium  eunti 
the  shame  of  attending  him  would  be  et  inde  rursus  reverteuti  latus  texit." 
greater.  He  would  also  be  'sine  gente,'  Eutropius  (vii.  13),  repeating  the  same 
that  is,  he  would  belong  to  no  '  gens,'  if  anecdote,  says,  "  conscendenti  Capitolium 
he  were  the  descendant  of  a  freedraan,  or  laevus  inoederet ;"  from  which  it  would 
had  suffered  '  capitis  diminutio,'  if  the  de-  seem  as  if  the  less  honourable  place  was 
finition  of  'gentilis'  by  Scaevola  given  by  called  conventionally  'laevus,'  though  the 
Cicero  (Top.  vi.)  is  correct  (Dict.  Ant.  art.  outside  must  as  oflen  be  right  as  left  (Epp. 
'  Gens,'  p.  448  a).  Horace  means  one  of  i.  6.  &0  n.).  *  Utne  tegam '  is  a  short  way 
low  birtn,  or  who  has  been  diRgt*aced.  of  saying  '  hortarisne   me   ut   tegam  ? ' 

17.  Tu  comee  exterior]    Tiresias    ad-  <  Damae '  is  uaed  generally  as  a  oommon 

vises  that,  if  the  rich  man  should  call  upon  name  of  slaves  (see  S.  i.  6. 38).    '  Spurcua ' 

him  to  attend  him  when  he  walks  abroad,  is  a  word  Lucilius  used,  as  in  that  verse 

he  should  never  refuse  to  go,  taking  the  quoted  by  Cicero  (Tusc.  ii.  17),  "  Ergo  hoc 

least  honourable  place,  which  was  by  his  poterit  '  Samnis  spurcus   homo  vita  iUa 

patron's  side,  and  nsually  between  him  dignus locoque ? '"  ['Certans  metioribns:' 

aad  the  road.    The  Scholiasfs  explana-  *  meUoribus    is  the  dative.] 
tion,   "JEwterior:   sinisterior,  in  sinistra 
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Me  gessi  eertans  semper  melioribus/'    "  Ergo 

Pauper  eris/'     "  Fortem  hoc  animum  tolerare  jubebo ;  2 

Et  quondam  majora  tuli.     Tu  protinus  unde 

Divitias  aerisque  ruam  dic,  augur,  acervos/' 

'^  Dixi  equidem  et  dico :  captes  astutus  ubique 

Testamenta  senum^  neu^  si  vafer  unus  et  alter 

Insidiatorem  praeroso  fugerit  hamo^  23 

Aut  spem  deponas  aut  artem  illusus  omittas. 

Magna  minorve  foro  si  res  certabitur  olim^ 

Vivet  uter  locuples  sine  natis^  improbus  ultro 

Qui  meliorem  audax  vocet  in  jus^  illius  esto 

Defensor ;  fama  civem  causaque  priorem  30 

Sperne^  domi  si  natus  erit  fecundave  conjux. 

Quinte^  puta^  aut  Publi^  (gaudent  praenomine  moUes 

Auriculae)  tibi  me  virtus  tua  fecit  amicum ; 

Jus  anceps  novi^  causas  defendere  possum ; 

Eripiet  quivis  oculos  citius  mihi  quam  te  35 

Contemptum  cassa  nuce  pauperet ;  haec  mea  cura  est^ 

Ne  quid  tu  perdas  neu  sis  jocus.     Ire  domum  atque 

Pelliculam  curare  jube ;  fi  cognitor ;  ipse 

20.  hoc]    When  Tireflias  tells  him  he  on  and  tell  me.'] 

mnst  be  content  to  be  poor,  or  do  as  he  27.  oUm]  See  C.  ii.  10. 17  n.  On  'nltro/ 

bids  him,  Ulysses  consents  to  the  degra-  C.  iv.  4.  61 ;  on  '  vocet  in  jus/  S.  i.  9. 74  u. 

dation  ratber  tban  incur  the  poverty,  and  28.  sine  ncUis]  Compare  Lucian  (Dial. 

makes  a  merit  of  doing  so :  he  will  bear  Mort.  vi.  5),  koip^v  ydp  nva  raOrriv  t*X' 

thc  disgrace  with  his  usual  magnanimity.  vy\y    iwiyevo^KaTc,    ypawv    Koi    ytp6t^Tuv 

Some  take  '  hoc '  as  referring  to  '  pauper  ipStvr^s  xai  fxdAia-Ta  ci  6,TtKvoi  tUv  ol  Hk 

ens,*  which,  as  Orelli  says,   the  context  ivTtKvoi  6fiiv  kvipaaroi, 

disproves.    Tbe  hero's  laugnage  is  a  pa-  [ —  improbus  ultro']  I  have  erased  thc 

rody  of  that  which  Homer  puts  into  his  comma  after  '  improbas,'  for  tbe  coustruc- 

mouth  (Odyss.  xx.  18) : —  tion  ia  •  improbus  ultro  qui  vocet,*  '  bad 

r4TXa0i  8^,  KpaSln'  koX  Kivr.pov  «UAo  itot'    ®"^«»^  audaciously  to  summon  without 
IrXitr  cause  a  more  honest  man  to  court.'  Comp. 

Ep.  xvi.  31.] 
Andv.223:—  32.  Quinte,  puta,  aut  Puhli]    Tbese 

iiin  yhp  fJXa  ir6xx*    HiraBov    koX    v6\\^    names  would  be  given  a  skve  at  his  manu- 
ifx^yriaa  mission,  as  Persius  (v.  75)  describes  it :— 

tt^fuuri  Koi  iro\4fi^'  ^eri  koI  r69€  rotfft  «  xr  _i    «i.  v         j      •                       x     i. 

y7v6a9»,  Vertent  hunc  dommns;  momento  tur- 

^           '  binis  exit 

22.  Divitiat  aeritque  ruam']  Forcellini  Marcus  Dama." 
explains  '  ruam/  **  eruam,  inveniam,  com- 

parem,".  quoting  Lucilius  (ap.  Nonium,  iv.  [86.  cassa  nuce  pauperet]  'Bring  you 

889), "  ruis  haec  et  coUigis  omnia  furtim."  into  contempt  and  impoverish  you  by  the 

Virgil  uses  the  word  in  a  similar  sense  amount  of  a  cracked  nut/  a  proverbial 

(Oeorg.  i.  105),   "  cumulosque  ruit  male  expression.    Ritter  bas  '  quassa/  the  read* 

pinguis    arenae  "    [but    see  Conington'8  ing  of  the  best  MSS.] 

note  on  Virgil ;  and  Georg.  ii.  308,  and  38.  Pelliculam  curarejuhe]  Tliis  dimi- 

Aeneid.  xi.  211] ;  and  Plautus,  *  corruere,'  nutive  is  frequeutly  used  without  any  par- 

Rudens  ii.  6.  58 :  '*  Ibi  me  corruere  posse  ticular  force.    Tbe  expression  is  like  tbat 

aiebas  divitiaa."     ['  Protinus-  dic :'   <  go  in  Epp.  i.  2.  29 :— 
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« 

Persta  atque  obdura^  seu  rubra  Canicula  findet 

Infantes  statuas^  seu  pingui  tentus  omaso  40 

Purius  hibernas  cana  nive  conspuet  Alpes. 

Nonne  vides,  aliquis  cubito  stantem  prope  tangens 

Inquiet,  ut  patiens,  ut  amieis  aptus,  ut  acer  ? 

Plures  adnabunt  tbunni  et  cetaria  crescent. 

Si  cui  praeterea  validus  male  filius  in  re  «  45 

Praeclara  sublatus  aletur,  ne  manifestum 

"  In  cute  curanda  plns  aeqno  operata  ju-  culua  (Exc.  on  S.  i.  10.  86).    The  epithet 

ventus;"  'rubra'  for  the  dog-star,  and  'infantes' 

and  in  Epp.  i.  4. 15 : —  "  *°  ornamental  epithet  to  ezpress  the 

„T^^   .  ,     ...,       ,  .        ^  apeechlessness  of  the  statues  (Epp.  ii.  2. 

Mepinguemet  nitidum  bene  curaU  cute  88)  are  Bufficiently  abeurd,  aad  the  hyper- 

nJ!!f^*^  1     w  •      •  j  ^^®  '^  ^<**  "^  grood  taste ;  there  is  vulgarity 

Cum  ndere  voles  Epicun  de  grege  por-    Hkewise  in  ' wnspuet.'    «Omaao' Porc^- 

^^'  Uni  interpreta  «pro  ipeo  yentre.'    It  does 

*  Corpus  curare '  is  a  oommon  phrase,  and  not  occur  elsewhere   in  this    sense.    It 

Horace  has  "genium  curare"  (C.  iiL  17.  usaally  signifies  tripc!,  a  vulgar  dish  even 

16  n.).  among  the  Bomans.     (See   £pp.  L  15. 

—  ficognUors  ipse]   'Si/  «sis/  'fis/  84.) 

appear  in  the  old  editions  and  in  some  42.   eubito    Hantem    prope    tangens] 

MSS.    Lambinus  restored  the  word  'fi/  Persius  has  the  same  ex|Nrearion:  "Est 

which  isfound  in  the  best  MSS.  and  in  prope  te  ig^otus  cubito  qui  tangat"  (S. 

two  of  the  oldest  editions,  that  of  Milan,  iv.  84). 

1476,  andtheVenetian,  1479.     'Cognitor'  [43.  amicia  apiue]    'A  useful  friend,' 

is  one  who   is  authorized  to  appear  for  Doederlein ;  that  is,  '  a  useful  man  to  his 

another,  either  in  maintaining  or  defend-  friends/     He  compares  Cicero  ad   Fam. 

ing  an  action.    '  Procurator '  was  also  one  xiL  80,  'O  hominem  semper  iUum  quidem 

who  acted  for  another;  but  there  was  this  >nihi  aptum/] 

difference  between  tbe  two,  that  the  pro-  44.  Plures  adnabunt  thunnt]  The  tunny 

curator  had  to  give  security  that  the  plain-  fi^h  is  found  in  large  shoals  at  particuhir 

tiff  would  adopt  his  acts,  which  the  plain-  seasons  in  the  Mediterranean,  into  which 

tiff  was  not  bound  to  do,  because  the  pro-  it  comes  from  the  Atlantic  to  deposit  its 

curator  was  not  necessarily  appointed  by  spawn,  and  passes  through  to  tho  Black 

the  plaintiff;  while  the  cognitor  had  no  Bea.    Vast  quantities  were  and  still  are 

security  to  give,  because  he  was  appointed  cauffht  and  salted.     *  Cetaria '  were  arti- 

by  ana  looked  upon  as  the  principal,  and  ficial  preserves  into  which  the  fish  were 

he  was  liable  as  such  (Qaius  iv.  97).    The  attracted    and    then    taken.      Saltinff- 

obsequiousness  ofthe  will.hunter  was  not  houses  were   built    hard    by.    'Thunni' 

to  be  deterred  by  such  a  responsibiiity.  here  is  put  for  the  rich  fools  who  wonld 

The  editors  generally  take  '  ipse  *  with  he  caught  by  the  sei*vility  of  the  fortune- 

*cognitor/  in  which  ease  it  must  mean  hunter. 

tbat  he  was  of  his  own  accord  (*  ipse')  to  ^*  eublatue]  This  sense  of 'toUere,'  to 

offer  himself  to  the  man  as  his  coguitor,  educate,  bring  up,  is  said  to  be  taken  ftom 

and  see  that  he  got  his  rights  without  the  practice  of  fathers  taJEing  up  in  their 

any  trouble  or  anxiety.     This  meaning  of  anus  immediately  after  their  birth  such  of 

'  ipse  *  is  not  uncommon.    The  Greeks  used  thdr  cbildren  as  they  wished  to  be  reared, 

abr6i  in  the  same  way.     But  it  seems  whUe  the  others  they  left  to  be  eiposed. 

more  simple  to  take  'ipse,'  as  Heindorf  Terence  (Heaut.  iv,  1. 18) : — 

does,  with   wbat  foUows:    "beoome   his  «  o^   tix  ^-  '^.  »                          .• 

cognitor,  and  let  him  go  home,  while  you  ^'^'  Memmistin    me  esse  gravidam,  et 

yo^lf  persevere.  and*^hoId  out  for  Wm,  o.™^^|,^  ^*""^^  ^P^i?  "^?^  ^  ,  . 

whatever  the  weather  may  be."  ^^  ^""^^  P?'««^  '^^"^  *<>»*  ?  ^-  S^^^o 

39.  eeu  rubra  Canicula]  He  means  in  a^V^VS^ 

tbe  height  of  summer  or  the  depth  of  win-  oasTjuiisn. 

ter.    The41st  verse,  with  tbe  substitution  In  Plautus  (Trucnl.  iL  4.  45)  it  is  coupled 

of  Furius  for  Juppiter,  is  taken  from  Biba-  with  'educare :'  **  Si  quod  peperissem  id 
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Caelibis  obsequium  nudet  te,  leniter  in  spem 

Adrepe  officiosus^  ut  et  scribare  secundus 

Heres  et^  si  quis  ca£us  puerum  egerit  Orco, 

In  yacuum  venias :  perraro  haec  alea  fallit.  60 

Qui  testamentum  tradet  tibi  cunque  legendum^ 

Abnuere  et  tabulas  a  te  removere  memento^ 

Sic  tamen  ut  limis  rapias  quid  prima  secundo 

edncarem  ac  toUerem.''    [<  ValidnB  male :'  No  son  waa  born,  and  ihe  next  of  kin  dis- 

8ee  Index.]^  ^  ^  pnted  tbe  right  of  the  'secnndns  heres' 

47.  Caelihia]  *  Caelebs '  is  a  widower  as  becanse  he  was  appointed  to  sncceed  in  tho 
well  as  a  bachdor,  as  in  Martial  (ir.  69) :  event  of  the  snpposed  son  dyiog  befoie  he 
^Dicerifl  hac  fkctus  caelebs  qnater  esae  conld  come  'intatelam  snam.'  This  was 
lagena/'  'Nndare'  Horaoe  nses  in  this  called  '  papillaris  snbstitutio/ and  may  be 
sense  of  '  ezposing '  in  S.  8.  78 :—  referred  to  by  Horace  in  this  pUoe.  [Gains» 

„  «_i  ^ »„  4.    ..  »i.'  j  ^    •        •  ii-  §  174,  be  snbstitutionibnB.]     (Dict. 

«  Sed  convivatons  nti  dncis  mgenium  res  Ant!,  art '  Heres,' p.  476,  J.  sq.)       ^ 

Adver8aenudare8olent.ceUire8ecandae.'  -^" » ****    **ci^  ^l  AI.    i    rU^ 

r<Caeleb8,'saysSchol.Cmq.,mastbetaken  Uttle  mock  pathos  in  this.  'Agcre,'  with 

m  the  sense  of '  orbns.'    '  Ne  manifestnm,'  the  dative  is  not  a  prose  constmction.  See 

&c. :  *  that  palpable  attention  to  one  who  C.  i.  24.  18 :  "  Nigro  compnlerit  gregi." 

has  no  children  may  not  expose  yon.'    He  [Kriiger  compares  Homer  H.  i.  8,  'Ai9t 

roast  court  a  man,  who  has  a  sickly  child,  vpoiw^w,'] 

not  a  man  who  has  no  child;  for  in  that        53.  utlimu  rapiat]  'Ocnlis'  is  nnder- 

case  his  object  would  be  seen.    Or  it  may  Btood  after  *  limis.'    The  advioe  is  that  if 

mean,  '  that  such  attention  as  yon  would  the  testator  shoald  g^ve  the  man  his  will 

show  to  a  childlese  man  may  not  betray  to  read,  he  should  affect  indifierence  and 

yon,' '  leniter,'  &c.]  pnt  it  ftom  him,  taking  care  first  to  get 

48.  ut  et  scrihare  eeeundua  heret]  Wills  a  side  glanoe  at  the  contents,  and  see  if  his 
were  nsually  written  on  tablets  of  wax :  name  appears  in  the  next  line  after  the 
hence  below  (v.  54) '  cera '  is  nsed  as  syno-  testator^s.  A  will  was  oommonl  v  written 
nymouB  with  '  tabula.'  When  a  man  made  on  three  pages,  which  were  called  severally 
hiswillhe  oommoiily  named  a  'secnndns  'prima,'  'secanda,'  and  'imaoera.'  The 
heres,'  or  more  than  one,  who  woald  sa<y  testator^s  nameappeared  in  the  first  line  of 
oeed  to  the  'hereditas,'  if  the  first '  heres'  the  first  page,  and  after  his  came  those  of 
or  '  heredes'  refiised  it,  or  had  beoome  dis-  the  '  herades.'  Suetonins  thus  describes 
qnalified,  or  had  failed  to  express  his  or  the  will  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  (c.  83) :  "  No- 
theirintentionofacceptingitwithin  atime  vissimo  testamento  tres  instituit  heredes 
named  in  the  will.  These  second  '  heredes'  sorornm  nepotes,  C.  Octavium  ex  dodrante, 
werenamed'8nbstituti.'  Thetestatormight  et  L.  Pinanum  et  Q.  Pedium  ex  quadrante 
also  make  provision,  in  the  case  of  nammg  reUquo :  in  ima  cera  C.  Octavium  etiam  in 
his  children  his  'heredes,'that  if  theydied  iamiliam  nomenque  adoptavit :  pluresqne 
'impuberes,'  another  perBon  or  persons  percussorum  in  tntoribus  filii,  si  quis  sibi 
named  by  him  should  take  the  'hex^itas.'  nasceretur,  nominavit :  D.  Brutum  etiam 
Cicero  (Topic.  10;  deOr.  i.  89)  speaks  of  in  Becundis  heredibus.  Populo  hortosdrca 
L.  Crassus :  "  agens  de  eo  qni  testamento  Tiberim  (S.  i.  9.  18)  publice,  et  viritim  tre- 
sic  heredem  institnisset,  nt  si  filius  natns  cenos  eestertios  legavit."  In  the  last  page 
esset  in  decem  mensibus  isque  mortuus  therefore,  if  the  text  is  correct  (as  I  believo 
prius  quam  in  suam  tutelam  vcnisset,  it  to  be,  though  Lipsius  linB  altered  it),  ap- 
secandus  heres  hereditatem  obtineret."  peared  the  names  of  all  but  the  'primi 
Oicero  (de  Inveut.  ii.  42) :  '*  Paterfamilias  heredes'  (that  is,  the  '  leffatarii'  and  'sub- 
qunm  liberomm  nihil  haberet,  uxorcm  stituti '),  together  with  tue  general  provi- 
autem  haberet,  in  testamento  ita  Bcripsit :  sions  of  the  will.    Martial  (iv.  70) :— 

BI  MIHI  FILIU8  GBNITUB  UKU8  PLUBE8TB  „  •tjM   *     _•  *  -j  i. 

18  MiHi  HXBBS  B8TO     Dciude  Quae  flsso.  ^*^  Ammiano  praeter  aridam  vestem 

1    f  ™i^***8  ^^^'    i/emae  quae  asso-  Moriens  reliquit  ultirais  pater  ceris." 

lent.      Postea,  BI  JILIUB    XNTB  MOBITUB  a-it/iwuorai^um  uiwiuio  imi«r  ccrw. 

QUAM  is  tutblam  buam  ybnebit  tu  This  disposes  of  the  opinion  of  those  who 

MiHi,  dioebat^  gxcuNSUS  hbbbs  bsto."  think  that 'secundoversu' iBeqnivalentto 
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Cera  velit  versu ;  solus  multisne  coheres, 

Veloci  percurre  oculo.     Plerumque  recoctus  55 

Scriba  ex  quinqueviro  corvum  deludet  hiantem, 

Captatorque  dabit  risus  Nasica  Corano/' 

^^  Num  furis  ?  an  prudens  ludis  me  obscura  canendo  ?" 

^^  O  Laertiade^  quidquid  dicam  aut  erit  aut  non : 

Divinare  etenim  magnus  mihi  donat  ApoUo/'  60 

'^  Quid  tamen  ista  velit  sibi  fabula^  si  licet^  ede/' 

"  Tempore  quo  juvenis  Parthis  horrendus^  ab  alto 

'herea  8ecando  grada ;'  tfaat  is,  'snbBti-  fais  seiue  I  think  is  only  snggeBted  by  the 

tutus/  Porpfayrion'8  note  is  "  Qtfui  prima  context.     Others  (as   Lambinns)    follow 

9ecundo  :  bene  hoc  et  juxta  orcUnem,  qnia  Porph.    What  the  exact  foroe  of  Horace'8 

prius  testatoris  nomen,  secundo  heredis."  description  is  I  do  not  see,  whether  we  take 

According  to  Suetonius  (Nero,  c.  17)  in  the  '  reooctua '  in  the  sense  of  the  htst  Scfaol- 

time  of  Nero  provision  waa  made  "  ut  in  iast,  or  suppose  it  only  to  mean,  as  it  may, 

testamentis  primae  duae  cerae,  testatorum  one  wfao  haYing  been  a  'quinquevir'  haa 

modo  nomine  inscripto,  vacuae  signaturis  been  transformed  into  a  '  scriba.'   Perhaps 

ostenderentur;"  the  object  being  that  the  Tiresias  means  to  sav  that  Coranus,  who 

witnesses  who  attested  the  signature  of  the  had  ffot  into  a  situation  in  which  he  had 

testator  might  not  become  acquainted  with  aoquired  a  good  deal  of  money  and  some 

the  names  of  the  '  heredes  *  wliich  would  knowledge  of  business,  saw  tfarougfa  tfae  at- 

appcar  in  tfae  two  flrst  'cerae.'     '$olus  tentions  of  tfae  fortune-faunter  and  htughed 

faeres'  would  becalled  'faeresex  asse;'  if  at  faim.    The  'oorvus  hians'  is  perhapa 

there  were  several '  heredes '  they  would  be  taken  from  Aesop's  fiible  of  the  fox  and 

'  faeres '  'ex  dodrante,'  '  ex  quadrante,'  &c.,  crow,  copied  by  Pfaaedrus  (i.  13). 

according  to  the  proportion  of  the  estate  57.  Captator]  This  word,  as  '  captare' 

given  to  each,  which  was  described  by  the  above  (v.  23),  is  nsed  by  Juvenal  several 

different  divbions  of  the  as.  times  for  tbis  character :   another  word 

55.  Plerumque  recoctus  ecriba  ex  gr«m-  ^^  »»  the  same  sense  was  «heredipeta/ 

queviro^  'Plerumque'  is  used  by  Horace  whether  by  any  classical  author  bedldee 

in  the  tense  of  •  interdum*  here  and  else-  Petronius  I  do  not  know.    We  know  no- 

wfaere.     (See  A.  P.  v.  14  and  95.)    For-  ^^^^S  mo™  «f  ^fae  actors  in  this  storv, 

eellini  only  gives  examples  of  this  meaning  ^asica  and  Coranus,  but  it  appears  iikely 

from  later  writers.  The  '  scribae,'  of  whom  ^^J  ^ere  living  persons  and  the  case  weU 

an  example  occurs  above  (S.  i.  5.  35),  were  ^Jiown. 

clerks  in  public  offices.    Tfaesepkces  were  ^-  Ifumjkiru]  Ulysses  does  notunder- 

often  got  by  puicfaase,  and  tfae  'scriba'  ^^^  *»»™»  »nd  '^^^  j^  h«  "  frenzied,  as 

received    public   pay.     Nevertfaeless  tfae  propfaets  were  wfaen  inspired. 

'  quinqueviri '  appear  from  tfais  passage  to  69.  aut  erU  aut  non^  This  U  taken  by 

have  ranked  lower  than  tfae  *  scribae ;'  and  «>me  to  be  an  ironical  SiXoyla ;  tfaat  is,  it 

CicerospeakBrathercontemptnouslyofthe  ™*y  ^  taken  as  if  Tiresias  meant  that 

office  in  fais  Acad.  Prior.  ii.  44.  They  were  whatever  he  said  was  going   to  happen 

officers  appointed  to  relieve  the  other  ma-  would  faappen,  and  vice  versa;  wfaereas  he 

gistrates  at  nigfat  of  the  charge  of  the  city.  ™*y  ™«^  ^  say  tfaat  tfaere  is  no  certainty 

Tfae8eweretfaepermancnt*quiuqueviri;'but  about  the  issue  of  the  prophecies,— tfaey 

extraordinarycommissionsoffivewereoften  will  faappen  or  will  not,  and  fae  does  not 

appointed  for  various  purposes.    (See  Dict.  ^^o^  which.    I  am  not  sure  about  the 

Ant.)  The  meaning  of '  recoctus'  faas  been  double  meaning,  and  rather  think  Horace 

variously  givon.  The  Scholiasts  Acron  and  on^y  meant  to  put  a  pompous  truism  into 

Comm.  Cruq.  make  it  equivalent  to  •  astu-  ^^^  "»outh  of  the  propfaet. 

tus,'  'vafer:'  "saepe  refectus  et  per  hoc  62.y«wiiw]   See  Introduction.    Virgil 

astutus."    Porphyrion  says  it  is  "  iterum  (^cn.  i.  286) : 

scriba  ^ctus,"  as*  if  tfae  man  faad  been  a  "NasceturpulcfaraTrojanusorigineCaesar, 

'  scriba,'  faad  become  a  '  quinquevir,'  and  Imperium  Oceano,  &mam  qui  terminet 

faad  retumed  to  fais  former  oondition  again.  astris, 

Some  editors  take  it  as  Acron  does,  tfaougfa  Julius  a  magno  demiamim  nomen  Inlo  t. 
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Demissum  genuB  Aenea^  tellure  marique 

Ma^us  erit,  forti  nubet  procera  Corano 

Filia  Nasieae  metuentis  reddere  soldum.  65 

Tum  gener  hoe  faciet :  tabulaa  socero  dabit  atque 

Ut  legat  orabit ;  multum  Nasica  negatas 

Aocipiet  tandem  et  tacitus  leget^  invenietque 

Nil  sibi  legatum  praeter  plorare  suisque. 

Illud  ad  haec  jubeo :  mulier  si  forte  dolosa  70 

Libertusve  senem  delirum  temperet^  illis 

Accedas  socius ;  laudes^  lauderis  ut  absens. 

Adjuvat  hoc  quoque,  sed  vincit  longe  prius  ipsum 

Expugnare  caput.     Scribet  mala  carmina  vecors : 

Laudato.     Scortator  erit :  cave  te  roget;  ultro  75 

Penelopam  facilis  potiori  trade.''    "  Putasne  ? 

HuDC  tu  olim  caelo  spoliis  Orientis  odylb-  fi^(9ty  or  KXedtiy  iccAf  ^«.   (See  S.  i.  10. 91.) 

tnm  66.    metueniU    reddere    soldum]    On 

Accipies  secora."  *  metao '  see  C.  ii.  2.  7.    He  had  neither 

By  his  adoption  into  th*  Julia  gens  Au-  YS^''^  ?°''  ^^  to.W-  .  'Solidum'  means 

gistusckimeddirectdescentfromAeneas.  the  entire  debt,  mcluding  pnncipal  and 

Tacitus  mentiong  a  speech  delivered  bv  ?^^Vo  •  o®  eontracted   form   is  used 

Neroinfavourofthepeopleofnium,which  ^^ST  ^    ^.nrj?^'.  v          .        v.      i 

was  built  not  far  from  the  suppoaed  site  of  ^  ^J-  ^«*»?]  ^^ie  nch  raan  is  maliciouBlj 

the  andent  city,  in  which  ^omanum  S^S*  "*?  ^^'"^  *^®  diaappomtment  of  hia 

Troja  demisrom,  et  Juliae  atirpia  auctorem  ""Jfn"*^",,  ^'  ^  z        •  x    -i  .  *  ^  v       • . 

Aeneam.  aliaque  haud  procul  fabuUs  vetera,  P^'J^J^  "^.^*^-?»*!?,^  .  ^?  ^*^.  ? 

facunde  executus,  perpetrat   ut   Uiensea  what  he  has  said.    •  lllud '  w  that  which 

omni  publico  munere  solverentur"  (Ann.  ^®  "  ^"^  ^  F^l'      1*^.^'  *  flcortator 

xii.58).    Suetoniu8,inhi8lifeof(naudiua  fnt'  are  usmd  hypotheti<»l    formuke: 

(c.  25),  mentions  the  same  act  of  grace,  and  «ppose,  he  wntes,  &c.      Cave   may  be 

thespeechofNero,  "proRhodiisetHien-  a  monosyllable.]            .    ^   ,-^  .     ^^ 

aibua  Graece  verba  fecit"  (Nero.  c.  7).  ,   ^»-  ^*"i  ^T.^?l    2  1  ^^' 

The  Romans  attachedmuch  importance  to  ^J^  «^^  ^«^  ^^  ^  ^«  *^«  ^«^  ^J 

the  legend  which  derived  theiroriginfit)m  I^'-D^^i^^n  tlt^  ^^.r,^  wqq  u.„^ 

theTrojans.    See  C.  iii.  3,  Introduction.  76.  PenifZc^am]  Mort  of  the  MSS.  have 

On  'ffenus'  see  C  i  8  27  n  "^**  form.    Some  have  the  Greek,  Pene- 

64. /or^»  n«5«<'j?rcHira]  Theae  epitheto  J^P«^    What  Bentley  says  on  this  subject 

are  m6ck  heroic,  fnd  adapted  to  the  cha-  (^pod.  xvii.  17  n.)  «dmitg  of  exceptiona, 

racter  of  the  apeaker.  Na^ca  owed  mon^  «f  »"  »^^^  nile«  will  be  foand  to  do  when 

to  Coranua,  anagave  bim  hia  tall  daughti  J^®  "?«*",  reqmretf  it.    Immediately  be- 

by  way  of  duicl^ging  the  debt  and  get-  ^^^,(^-  ^^\  ^^   ^T®  Penelope    (which 

ting  an  interest  Ui  his  Bon-in.law^B  wiU.  ^"^^^?    ^t  ^«?,  <^^»»«;   *?  Pe^^elopa 

Coranus  underetands  him,  and  begs  him  ^thout  making  it  more  Latm),  and  m 

to  read  hia  will.    He  coqueto  wSh  the  ^PP-  '■  ^'  ^\    ^*^*^-     ^^^'  thinka 

proposal    ju8t   aa    Tiresiw     advisea    hii  Ulyajes  means  to  expi^8  no  sort  o^ 

heaiw  to  do,  but  allowB  hi8  modesty  to  *J  ^^®  ^^"^^  «^  'T^v^ib^    but  i8   only 

be  overcome,  and  on  reading  it  thrJugh  »^™J   ^  r^^'''"^  P'°^\*f^  ^^$^> 

in  Bilence  finds  no  legacy  left  to  himsSlf  ^{^^J  apprehension  the  prophet  seto  him- 

or  hi8  family.     We  n?ed  not  BuppoBe  with    f '^  ^  ^"^'^    ^^^'"'^  *'  ^^X  "fi°® 
JacobB  (Leit.Ven.  p.  402)  that  the  wiU    Jf^.f  P*"P-    See  Cicero  (Verr.  u.  1. 12) : 


contoined  any  auch  worda  aa  «  Naaicam    "SUeatur  de  noctumiB  ^ub  bacchationi- 
cum  8ui8  ploiare  jubeo."    There  waa  no-    ^™ '    lenonum    alfatorum,    Pfrductonim 
thing  m  the  wul  about  Nasica  or  hia 
fkmily.    The  phraBe  is  equivalent  to  ol- 


cum  BU18  piorare  juDeo."     inere  waa  no-    — :,'    " — ;:  ,  ,;    li,    ?    v«    7  «  .." 

thing  in  the  wut  about  Nasica  or  hia    2»»»  "entio  fiat."    PUiutuB  (MoeteU.  in. 
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Perduci  poterit  tam  frugi  tamqne  pudica^ 

Quam  nequiere  proci  recto  depellere  cursu  ?*' 

^'  Yenit  enim  magnum  donandi  parca  juventus^ 

Nec  tantum  yeneris  quantum  studiosa  culinae.  80 

Sic  tibi  Penelope  &ugi  eet^  quae  si  semel  uno 

De  sene  gustarit  tecum  partita  lucellimi^ 

Ut  canis  a  corio  nunquam  absterrebitur  uncto. 

Me  sene  quod  dicam  factum  est :  anus  improba  Thebis 

Ex  testamento  sic  est  elata :  cadaver  85 

Unctimi  oleo  largo  nudis  humeris  tulit  heres^ 

Scilicet  elabi  si  posset  mortua ;  credo 

"Apage  iBtnm  a  me  perdactorem;  niliil  bnt  if  she  once  gets  a  taste  of  any  old 

moror  dnctarier ;  man'8  money  she  will  be  chaste  no  longer. 

Qniqnid   est   errabo  potioB  qnam  per-  The  proverb  that  foUows  is  Greek.    Theo- 

dnctet  qnispiam."  critus  has  it  (x.  11)  firiZi  y€  a-u/ifiairi' 

Theword8*fmgi'and'firagalita8'Cicero  x*^*»^'' X^P^*  f^»'«  r«S<rat. 

(Tnsc.  Disp.  iii.  8)  derivea  from  •  fruge,'  «^.  aniu  improba  Thebis^  '  Improba ' 

because  it  is  the  best  thing  the  earth  pro-  jeems  to  mean  '  sly/  which  we  too  caU 

duoes :  a  bad  reason  even  ir  tiie  etvmologj  '  wicked.*    See  S.  1.  9.  73. 

be  right.  He  gives  the  word  a  wide  mean-  87.  Stnlicet  elabi  H  poseef]  *  Of  conrse 

ing:   "tres  virtntes,  fortitudinem»  jnsti-  it  was  to  see  whether  ahe  could  encape 

tiam,  pmdentiam,  frngalitas  est  complexa.  ^o™  ^^^^  "^^^  dead/  or  « in  hopes  that 

— EjuB  videtnr  esse  pioprinm  motos  animi  "^^®  might.'   We  are  to  snppose,  aa  Comni. 

appeteutes  regere  et  sedare  semperque  ad-  Cruq.  says,  she  had  made  it  a  oondition  in 

versantem  libidini  moderatam  in  omni  re  ^^^  ^'^^^  Jhat  if  he  did  not  carry  her  with- 

aervare  constantiam."   The  Greek  ai<pfwy  ^^^  letting  her  drop,  he  was  to  forfeit 

corresponds  to  « frngi,'  according  to  thia  **»«  inheritance.     [Ritter  aays,  if  she  had 

definition,  thongh  acero  limits  its  mean-  intended  this,  she  might  have  left  him 

ing  as  much  as  he  extends  '  fmgi.'    *  Dia-  ^y  ^«^  testament  nothing  « nisi  plorare  ;* 

creefisthenearestEnglish  wordperhapa  «nd  he  adds,  «non  testamento  excidere 

corresponding  to  *  frugi.*  hominem,  sed  captatorem  civium  suoram 

79.maffnumdonandiparea]TheBmtoTB  0«^"    denotare    voluit.'      But    the    old 

are  once  only  mentioned  as  offering  pre-  ^oman  would  not  have  had  her  revenge 

sents  to  Penelope,  and  their  value  was  not  ^7  «mply  omitting  the  man  in  her  will ; 

great.  (Odyas.  xvin.  290  sqq.)    Tliey  were  f^^  ^^  ^l?  ^^  2   *^®  jnheritanoe  fol- 

offered  in  conseqnence  of  the  taunts  of  ^owed  the  failnre  of  complymg  with  the 

Fenelope  herself.— ['  Venit  enim :'  '  VVell,  condition,  the  man  would  have  the  in- 

and  the  reason  is  that  snitors  carae  who  l^eritance,  and  that  was  not  what  the  old 

were  sparing  in  making  large  presents.'  woman  intended.]    Of  this  story  Estr^ 

If  the  oommon  transktion  *for'  (enim)  »7«  (P- 656)  ;  "quin  Romae  Horatii  tem- 

is  uaed,  the  reader  must  snpply,  *  I  grant  P®'®  acciderit  mihi  dubiura  non  esse  vide- 

yon,'  or  the  like.]  tur."    Orelli  thinks  it  is  taken  from  some 

80.  ttudioea  eulinae']  This  corresponds  •mirans,'  and  considers  it  an  incredible 
with  Homer^s  deacription.  See,  among  «^ry.  It  is  certainly  very  strange.  'Sei. 
other  places,  Odyss.  ii.  65,  where  Tele-  ^^^*  »  i°  ^eaUty  a  verb.  and  signifies 
machus  complains  of  the  suitors  thus :  '  you  may  know,' '  you  may  be  snre-.'    Por 

,    ^      ,      ,    ,  ^  j  ^  this  nse  of  '  si '  see  Key's  L.  G.  1422,  and 

ol    V    €ls    riiiertpop    iti^K^d^^uoi    ff/xora    compare  the  example  thcre  qnoted  from 

*  «  *'»'^«  Caesar.      "  Hostes    drcumfunduntur    ex 

fiovi  Up^^ovrts  Kc^  urj  icol  -itiovas  alyas  omnibus  partibus  si  quem  aditnm  reperire 

clXflWivaCou<riv,  -itiyovffl  tc  aXBoxa  oImom  ^^^  „  (g^u  q^ji  ^,j  37).    Fea  quotea 

iM^aiw.  gome    vatican    MSS.    that    have    'sic,' 

81.  8ie  tibi  Penelope  frugi  est,  quae']  and  the  oldest  Blandinian  has  '  ut  sic,' 
'Sic'  means  <to  that  extent;'  that  isi,  whereby  the  authority  of  that  MS.  ia 
provided  she  has  no  great  tomptation :  much  daraaged. 
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Quod  nimiam  institerat  viventi.    Cautus  adito : 

Neu  desis  operae  neve  immoderatus  abundes. 

Difficilem  et  morosum  offendet  garrulus  ultro ;  90 

Non  etiam  sileas.     Davus  sis  comicus  atque 

Stes  capite  obstipo^  multum  similis  metuenti. 

Obsequio  grassare ;  mone^  si  increbuit  aura^ 

Cautus  uti  velet  carum  caput ;  extrahe  turba 

Oppositis  humeris ;  aurem  substringe  loquaci.  95 

Importunus  amat  laudari ;  donec  Ohe  jam  I 

89.  neve — {tbundesj^  *  I>on't  overdo  it.'  losophen  wlio  go  about "  obstipo  capite  et 

90.  ultroi  non  etiam  eileae']  'Ultro'  flgentes  lumine  terram/'  '  Obstipo '  there- 
bas  given  a  eood  deal  of  tronole.  Fea  fore  means  stiff,  unbending,  or  bent  down- 
qnot^  Bevend  MSS.  that  have  '  nltra/  wards,  with  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  gronnd. 
and  Lambinus  mentions  that  reading,  As  to  '  multum  similis/  see  S«  i.  3.  57  n., 
which  waB  in  all  the  Blandinian  MSS.  and  Epp.  i.  10.  3. 

Pottier,  who  edits  from  a  collation  of  the        93.  Obeequio  graseare']  <  Grassor '  is  a 

Faris  MSS.,  has  'ultra'  in  his  tezt,  and  frequentative  form  of  'gradior,'  and  sig. 

mentions   no  various  readings.     Baxter  nifles  to  go  on,  advanoe.  The  expreflsion  in 

and  Combe  have  '  ultra,'  but  it  seems  to  the  text  is  like  <  grassari  dolo '  (Tac.  Hist. 

me  to  have  no  meaning  here.    [Ritter,  iv.  16),  and  other  like  phrases.    Livy  and 

who  writes  <  garrulus :  ultra  non  . .  sileas,'  Tacitus  use  the  word  often.    T&e  MSS. 

says  that  'xdtra'  is  the  reading  of  the  vary  between 'increbuit,' 'increbruit,'and 

best  MSS.]   The  editors  who  have  *ultro'  'increpuit.'    Fea  adopts  the  last,  though 

differ  as  to  the  connexion,  some  taking  it  he  must  have  been  aware  that  the  quantity 

with  '  garrulus,'  others  with  what  follows.  of  the  second  syllable  is  short.    AU  the 

I  think  it  goes  with  '  garrulus,'  and  means  Faris  MSS.  have  'increpuit'  or '  increbuit/ 

that  he  should  not  speak  before  he  was  except  three,  which  have  '  increbruit.'  The 

spoken  to.    On  'ultro'  see  C.  iv.  4.  51  n.  oldest  Bland.  had  'increbmit,'  the  others 

[Kriiger  and  Doederlein  connect  'ultro'  all  'increpuit.'      One  of  the  Beme  has 

with  '  offendet ;'  but  if  '  ultro '  is  the  true  '  increbuit,'  another '  increpuit,'  and  I  take 

reading,  and  tlie  pointing  in  the  text  is  the  hitter  to  be  merely  a  cormption  in- 

receivMl,  we  must  understand  'garralus  troduoed  by  copyists  who  found  'incre- 

ultro.']    As  to  'non'  for  'ne,'  compare  bnit,'and  thoughtitwaswrong.  Lambinus, 

£pp.  i.  18.  72 :  "  Non  ancilla  tuum  jecur  Torrentius,  and  others  argue  for  '  incre- 

nlceret   uUa   puerve;"    and  A.  P.  460.  bmit,'whichformappear8ineve]^instance 

Quintilian  says  this  is  a  soloecism  (i.  5.  in  the  Medicean  MS.  of  Virgil.  (See  V.  L. 

50) :  "  qni  dicat  pro  iUo  '  ne  feceris '  '  non  Georg.  i.  359,  Wagner.)     OreUi  approves 

feoeris '  in  idem  inddat  vitinm,  quia  alte-  that  form,  Heindorf  the  other.    The  root 

mm  negandi  est,  altemm  vetandi."  of  the  word  is  '  creb,'  and  the  second  'r' 

91.  JDatms  sis  eonUcus']  Horace  has  is  no  part  of  the  root.  See  note  on  Cic. 
introdnced  a  Davns  in  this  respectful  atti-  in  Verr.  ii.  2.  3,  by  Mr.  Long. 

tude  in  S.  7. 1  of  this  book  :  "  Jamdudum        95.   aurem  suhstringe  loquaci]  '  Strin- 

auscnltans  et  cupiens  tibi  dioere  servus  g^re'  means  to  grasp  in  the  hand;  'aurem 

Pauca  reformido."  substringe'  therefore  may  mean  to  hold  up 

92.  Sies  capite  ohstipo']  Suetonins,  de«  the  ear  as  we  commonly  do  when  we  wish 
scribing  Tiberius,  says  (c.  68),  "  incedebat  to  catch  every  word  that  is  said.  Other 
cervice  rigida  et  obstipa;"  "hic  est  qui  explanations  have  been  given,  but  they  all 
Graecis  dicitur  fivffa^x^"*  o^un  0^€ty  est  come  to  the  same  point,  which  cannot  be 
stipare — contrarii  sunt  his  qui  rigida  cer-  mistaken.  He  was  to  pay  the  strictest 
vice  capite  retrorsum  adducto  inccdunt  attention  to  the  old  man,  let  him  be  as 
quos  Graeci  e-ifwrpaxfl^ovs  uominant "  garralous  as  he  would.  "  Arrige  aurem 
(Casaubon).  Anrian  in  Epictetus  speaks  subjecta  manu  et  quasi  coUige.  Sic  vestis 
of  a  man  waUcing  as  though  he  had  swal-  substringi  dicitur  quae  attoUitur  et  ac- 
lowed  a  spit :  rl  ii/uy  bfitklaKoy  Karaicii^p  cingitur "  ( Juvencius). 

irtpntarus ;  (auoted  in  tbe  same  note  of  96.  donec  Ohe  Jam  !]  If  he  is  fond  of 
Cas.  on  Suet.  1.  c).  The  booby  in  Persius  flattery,  ply  him  with  it  tiU  even  he  isforoed 
(S.  iii.  80)  turas  up  his  nose  at  the  phi-    to  cry  '  hold,  enough !'  and  blow  bim  up 
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Ad  caelum  manibus  sublatls  dixerit^  ^^g^f 

Crescentem  tiimidis  infla  sermonibus  utrem. 

Cum  te  servitio  longo  curaque  levarit, 

Et  certum  vigilans^  Quabtae  sit  paetis  Ulixes^  ioo 

Audieris^  hebes  :  Ergo  nunc  Dama  sodalis 

Nusquam  est  ?     Unde  mihi  tam  fortem  tamque  fidelem  ? 

Sparge  subinde ;  et;,  si  paulum  potes^  illacrimare :  est 

Gaudia  prodentem  voltum  celare.     Sepulcrum 

Permissum  arbitrio  sine  sordibus  exstrue;  funus  105 

Egregie  factum  laudet  vicinia.     Si  quis 

Forte  coheredum  senior  male  tussiet^  huic  tu 

Dic^  ex  parte  tua  seu  fundi  sive  domus  sit 

with  yonr  fblsome  breath  like  a  bladder.  Compare  tfae  broken  languago  Parmeno 

Thongh  the  old  man  might  say  he  had  puts  inPhaedria's  mouthinTerenoe  (Enn. 

enough,  he  was  nottobetakenathiaword,  1.  1.  20):  "Egone  illam?  quae  illum  ?" 

but  plied  still  harder,  for  he  never  could  quae  me  ?    quae  non  ?  "  &c.      '  Panibo ' 

have  too  much.    If  the  man'8  tact  were  may  be  understood,  or  some  such  word. 

proportioned  to  his  servility,  thiB  advioe  [103.  illacrimarel  Kruger  haa  adopted 

might  beof  uae  tohim;  otherwiae  itwould  Lachmann'8    emendation    (Lucretius,   v. 

only  do  in  very  groas  cases.  'Importnnua'  633,  p.  297),  'illacrima:  e  re  eat.'    Ac* 

Lambinus  .expliuns  as  "  is  qui  nunquam  cording  to  the  pointing  of  the  text,  thia 

conquiescit  neqne  aliis  conquiescendi  potes-  passage  is  evidenoe  of  a  form  '  illacrimor  ;* 

tatem  facit."    The  expression  '  Ohe  jam  but  Doederlein  suggests  that '  iUacrimare' 

satis '  is  common.     See  S.  L  5.  12,  and  is  the  infinitive,  and  that  so  there  shonld  be 

Martial  (iv.  91) :  a  comma  after  '  illacrimare :'  '  and  if  yoa 

"  Ohe  jam  satis  est,  ohe  libelle,  ^^  ^l\^:  y*^"  .™*y  ^^^^  a  counte- 

Jam  pervenimus  usque  ad  umbiUcum."  ^^^  ^°*<*  betrays  joy ;   or.  as  he  savs. 

-,  «      ,  we  may  translate,  *and  if  you  can  shed  a 

100.  M  certum  tMilatul  Bentley  illus-  tear— ,'  and  leave  the  reader  to  supply 

trates  this  by  Ovid  (Heroid,  x.  9)  :  what  is  wanting.     Any  thing  U  better 

"  Incertnm  vigilans,  a  somno  languida,movi  than  Lachmann's  monstrous  emendation.3 

Thesea  pressuras  semisupina  manus ;"  —  ^Q    This  is  equivalent  to   If^coTk 

Ti.             i.\.     c      4    *A          1    »      i.  Lambinus  quotes  this  verse  from  Publiiis 

It  means  therefore  •  wide  awake,'  not  con-    « «  xsI>^a:«  «^4-«-  «,i>  ..».»>v».  -:»..- 

^     ji        .*          .           v  ii>    1  Syrus :  "  llereais  fletus  sub  persona  nsi» 

fusedly  as  those  who  are  half  asleep.  "V  >* 

fourthof  theproperty  wouldbe  'ex  quad-    ^  ^^       ^^^^     ^^^  .^  ^^     ^^ 

rante '  or  * ex  teruncio.'  (See  note on  v. 63,  -^,  .tf^  a,««.«i  «*«™^     Qrv«,-*!«--  ♦!»«« 

-.u^  ^N    rpu- A. 1^*^     Mi  u  for  the  luneral  expeuses.    oometimea  they 

above.)     The  formula  m  wiUs  was  snch  as  ^^^^  ^  v«„e  uiTn  left  exnresslv  to  the 

this :  "  Sola  mihi  uxor  heres  osto,"  "  Sem-  ?P]^^,!?  «jri;K!!^i;f  J  J^!!^Sl^ » 

101     Damal      See  v    18      He  '    to  mtestate,  those  who  suoceeded  to 

thH>w'in  now  <^d  then  c'wp»Tge  subinde ')    *"  T^?  «.«r». b»™*»  *«  P™"^»  "^  l"»* 
a  whine  for  the  deor  ma^  that  i.  gon.i    wMdeoentforh,,.ntern^ut.  A.to'fbnos.; 

_ ,  ^ ^-^  ^«4.  -  *««- ;f  1 ,„:ui    *      '  see  note  on  S.  1.  6.  43.    'Commissum* 

ana  squeeze  out  a  tear  if  he  possibly  can.  .i.  j*      1   «      t      u> 

i/\o  rr  j^ .•!•*  -.  A.-i^n  m  •     v      j.  was  the  common  readmflr  before  Lambmus 

10ZUndeimh,tamforiem^  Thisabrupt  (ti„>^h  Venn.  1483h«i' permissam');  bat 

and  elliptical  way  of  sneakinir  occnrs airain  >„    ''.      „ ,.  ■'™" "~  ^  "4        j V 

below  (§.  7. 116):  "T^nde  mihi  lapidfm?  >"»«•""'  has  more  authonty.  «nd  Lam- 

^J'^    ^    ™„o      TT«j«        Ki,     ow  bmussay8truly"committerendeidicimua, 

uorsum    est    opus?      Undc  sagittas?"  «.teria  iermitterG  notefitati  et  «u-hitrio 

fiAnMHi  mm^  Vnv  9QR\  liaa  flio  «o,«n .  E^^"*.  permittere  potestati  et  aroitno. 


>» 


Seneca  (Herc  Fnr.  296)  has  the  same  =  g^e  aY*?!  97  "  ^^.S^iJrcirvU  caete";;;: 

" unde  illum  mihi  108.  seu  fitndi  nve  domu»  sit  empior'] 

Qno  te  tnamqne  dexteram  amplectar  'Fundus'  is  an  estatc  with  the  buildings 

diem  ? "  on  it.      '  Domna,'  which   is   opposed  to 
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Emptor^  gaiidentem  nummo  te  addicere.     Sed  me 

Imperiosa  trahit  Proserpina;  vive  valeque.'^  iio 

*  fundus '  bere,  and  in  Epp.  i.  2.  47,  may  claration  of  him  who  sells  as  to  tlio  tnmsfcr 

mcau  a  town-house.     The  advico  is,  tbat  of  the  thing  to  the  buyer  "  (Long,  Vei-r.  ii. 

if  one  of  the  *raan's  '  cohcredes,'  who  is  2.  32).     It  was  used  in  private  Uarguins  hs 

old,  and  by  a  bad  cough   shows   he    is  here,  and  at  public  auctions  it  was  tbe  word 

near  his  end,  expresses  a  wish  to  have  an  used  for  declariiig  who  was  the  purchuser. 

estate  or  house  which  fomis  pnrt  of  his  Suetonius,  spi^aking  of  Caesar's  fondness 

shure,  he  should  declare  himself  delighted  for  Servilia,  and  his  rich  presents  to  her, 

to  make  it  over  to  him  for  a  nominal  price,  sa^^s  (C»e.sar,  c.  50),  '^super  alias  donationes 

a  single  '  sestertius.'    This  would  be  a  bold  auiplissima  praedia  ex  auctionibus  hastae 

game,  but  he  might  hope  thut  such  gene»  (ei)  nummouddixit,"  where  Mninimo  '  has 

rosity  on  his  part  would  be  remembcred  in  becn  proposed  for  '  nummo/  and  appears 

thc  sick  muu'B  will.    '  Addiccre '  is  a  legal  in  some  MSS. 
tenn  used  in  sclling,  *'  and  siy nifles  the  de- 


SATIRE  VI. 

A.u.c.  724. 

Whenever  Horace  tonches  on  matters  personal  to  himself  he  does  it  with  humour  and 
feeling.  He  is  also  very  skilfiil  in  telling  a  story  or  representing  a  dramatic  tableau. 
The  fable  of  the  town  and  country  mouse  could  hardly  have  been  better  told  than  it  is 
here.  The  apostrophe  to  the  country  beginning  '  O  rus,  quando  ego  te  adspiciam,'  and  the 
oontrast  between  a  town  and  coantry  life,  are  among  his  most  natural  touches ;  and  the 
allusion  to  his  iutimacy  with  Maecenas,  and  the  envy  it  had  brought  upon  him,  is 
managed  with  delicacy  towards  his  patron,  while  it  shows  in  a  very  few  words  the  mix- 
tnre  of  pride  and  annoyance  which  the  feeling  against  him  caused.  He  outlived  this 
feeling,  as  he  tells  us  in  C.  iv.  3. 16  (see  Introduction) ;  bnt  at  this  time  it  perhaps 
caused  him  a  good  deal  of  pain;  for  he  was  not  a  man  of  vigorous  temperament, 
capable  of  disr^parding  a  jeolousy  he  did  not  deserve,  and  he  had  none  of  the  anibition 
which  overleaps  the  jealousy  it  creates.  He  had  no  desire  to  be  mixed  up  with  public 
aifairs :  and  if  he  sought  Maecenas,  it  was  in  gratitude  for  his  kindness  and  for  the 
pleasure  of  his  society,  and<that  of  the  circle  to  which  his  patronage  intruduced  him. 
When  therefore  vulgar  people  appealed  to  him  as  the  depository  of  state  secrets  and  in 
the  great  man'8  confidence,  it  disturbed  and  aimoyed  him  probably,  as  he  here  with 
evident  sincerity  professes. 

The  historical  references  in  this  Satire  mark  the  date  of  the  composition  prctty  accu- 
rately.  It  appean  (v.  53)  that  the  Daci  were  in  arms  aguinst  the  Romans.  There  is  an 
allusion  to  the  Doci  (C.  iii.  6.14).  It  was  in  the  year,  a.u.c.  724,  that  M.  Cnissus 
was  sent  against  them.  (Dion  Cass  li.  23.)  In  J-ho  same  book  (c.  3  sq.)  Dion  ro- 
lates  that  the  vetenins  who  had  fought  at  Actium,  having  been  sent  back  to  Italy,  were 
discontented  and  broke  out  into  mutiny  because  they  had  no  reward.  In  the  middle  of 
the  winter  of  A..U.C.  723 — 724^  Aug^stus  came  from  Asia  to  Brundusium  fur  the  pur< 
pose  of  qnelling  this  mutiny,  and  gave  moncy  to  some,  and  to  the  others  he  distributed 
land  in  those  districts  which  had  been  favourable  to  Antonius.  This  distribution  Imd 
been  promised  hut  not  made  when  this  Satire  was  writtcn  (v.  55).  In  tlie  absence  of 
Augustus,  when  he  went  against  Antonius  and  till  his  return  to  Rome,  Maecenas,  at  iirst 
■ingly  and  afterwards  in  conjunction  with  M.  Agrippa,  was  deputed  by  Auguatus  to 
exercise  those  powen  in  the  city  and  in  Italy  which  he  himself  would  have  excrcised 
had  he  been  there.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  3 ;  Pliny  xxxvii.  C.  1.  4.)  This  too  is  referred  to  in 
V.  38  :  all  of  wfaich  goes  to  indicate  the  be^nning  of  A.u.c.  724  as  the  time  when  this 

L  1 
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Satire  was  written.  In  y.  40  he  sayB  that  npwards  of  sevea  years  had  passed  sinee  he 
became  intimate  with  Maecenas;  addto  that  the  niue  months  that  elapsed  between  his 
first  introduetion  and  his  recall  (S.  L  6.  61),  and  we  bring  the  former  event  to  the 
beginning  of  X.U.C.  716.  How  long  he  had  been  in  possession  of  his  Sabine  estate  we 
cannot  gather  from  this  Satire ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  disturb  the  opiniou  that  it 
was  presented  to  him  either  in  A.u.c.  721  or  722.  He  speaks  familiarly  of  a  oonntry 
life  no  doubt,  but  one  or  two  seasons  there  would  g^ve  him  a  sufficient  taste  of  that  way 
of  living  to  acoount  for  any  expressions  in  this  poem. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  height  of  my  desires  nsed  to  be  a  small  bit  of  g^ound  with  a  garden,  a  running 
stream,  and  a  little  wood  to  crown  them  all.  I  have  more  than  I  asked,  and  I  ask  no 
more,  thou  son  of  Maia,  than  that  these  may  be  mine  for  ever.  If  I  have  neither 
increased  my  store  by  dishonesty,  nor  am  likcly  to  waste  it  through  vice  or  neglcct, — 
if  I  am  content  with  that  I  have»  nor  have  prayed  for  a  slice  of  my  neighbour'8  field, 
nor  sighed  for  hidden  treasure, — I  ask  thce  to  fatten  my  flocks,  and  all  I  have  but  my 
wits,  and  be  with  me,  my  mighty  protector. 

(v.  16.)  Now  that  I  have  retreated  to  my  castle  in  the  mountains,  what  subject  is  worthier 
of  my  muse  than  the  spot  where  I  escape  from  the  snares  of  ambition  and  the  pestilent 
winds  of  autumn  ? 

(v.  20.)  Janus,  be  thou  the  beginning  of  my  song.  At  Rome  thou  hurriest  me  to  the 
Forum.  '  Haste,  lest  any  be  at  the  x)ost  of  duty  and  friendship  before  thee :'  and 
so  in  all  weathers  I  must  go.  And  when  the  business  is  over  and  I  have  given  my 
promise,  I  must  struggle  through  a  crowd,  and  be  cursed  and  taunted  with  '  What  are 
you  about,  mad  fellow  ?  Are  you  to  be  thrusting  every  one  out  of  your  way  to  get 
back  with  all  liaste  to  Maeoenas  ?  And  this  tickles  my  vanity,  I  confess.  And  when 
I  gct  to  my  friend's,  hundreds  of  commissions  come  dandng  before  my  mind. 
<  Roscius  entreated  you  to  be  early  at  the  Puteal  to-morrow.'  *  The  Scribae  wanted 
yon  to  attend  their  meeting  very  specially  to-day.'  *  Mind  Maecenas  pnts  his  seal 
to  this  diploma.'    '  I'll  try.'    '  You  know  you  can  if  you  like.' 

(v.  40.)  It  is  nearly  eight  years  since  Maecenas  began  to  take  noticc  of  me,  just  to  the 
extent  of  taking  me  with  him  into  the  country,  and  talking  of  most  common^place 
topics.  From  that  day  envy  has  been  growing  u[N>n  me.  If  I  go  with  him  to  the 
games  or  the  Campns  Martius,  '  Son  of  Fortune !'  cry  tliey  all.  Is  some  bad  news 
abroad,  every  body  comes  to  me  for  information,  and  if  I  profess  iguorance, '  Oh  yoQ 
are  laughing  at  us ;  you  must  know.'  '  Are  the  soldiers  to  liave  their  lands  in  Sicily 
or  Italy  ? '  Though  I  swear  I  know  no  more  than  they  do,  they  only  think  me  the 
closest  of  mortals.  And  so  my  life  is  wasted,  and  I  cry,  O  country,  when  shall  I 
behold  thee  again,  and  quaff  forgetfulness  of  care  in  the  midst  of  my  books,  with  quiet 
nights  and  idle  days,  and  light  ropasts,  and  pleasant  friends,  with  tbe  wine-cup  frce 
and  conferonce  of  soul,  and  the  prattle  of  onrgood  old  Cervius. 

(v.  78.)  A  good  story  was  that  he  told  us  wben  one  commended  the  wealth  of  the  miser 
Arellius,  little  knowing  the  anxiety  it  cost  him. 

"  Once  upon  a  time/'  said  he,  "  a  country  mouse  cntertained  a  city  friend  in  his  hole  i 
a  shrewd  thrifty  mouse,  but  hospitable  nevertheless.  Well,  he  put  before  his  friend 
the  best  hehad,— pnlse  and  oats,  and  dry  grape  stones,  and  nibbled  bits  of  lanl, — to 
tempt  his  dainty  palate,  while  he  himself  ate  nought  but  coarser  gnuns.  Then  at 
length  says  the  gentleman  from  thc  town,  *  How  canst  thou  endure^  my  friend,  to  lire 
in  these  wilds  ?  Wouldst  thou  not  prefer  the  haunts  of  man  to  these  rough  woods? 
Then  haste,  ccnie  back  with  me ;  life  is  short ;  we  aU  must  die ;  live  cheerfnlly  while 
thou  mayest.'  So  the  down  jumps  np,  and  off  they  set  for  the  city.  The  night  was  at 
ite  noon  when  they  entei-ed  the  rich  man'8  housc,  where  the  bright  coverlid  clothed  th« 
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ivory  oonch,  and  plenteous  were  the  remains  of  the  evening'»  repast.  Then  the  host 
sets  his  rustic  friend  on  the  fine  eonch,  and  girds  bimself  up  to  attend  him,  changes 
the  dishes,  and  tastes  before  he  serves  them.  While  the  othcr  is  making  merry  over 
his  altered  condition,  lo !  the  doors  creak  upon  their  hinges^  the  watch-dogs  bark, 
and  the  trembling  friends  rush  hither  and  thither,  till  safo  at  hist,  says  the  country- 
man,  "  I  like  not  this  life  of  thine :  farewelL  In  my  hole  in  the  woods  I  fear  no 
surprises,  and  1*11  make  myself  happy  with  my  humble  fkre/ '' 

IIoc  erat  in  votis :  modus  ag^i  non  ita  magnus, 

Hortus  ubi  et  tecto  vieinus  jugis  aquae  fons 

Et  paulum  silvae  super  his  foret.     Auctius  atque 

Di  melius  fecere.     Bene  est.     Nil  amplius  oro, 

Maia  nate,  nisi  ut  propria  haec  mihi  munera  faxis.  5 

Si  neque  majorem  feci  ratione  mala  rem 

Nec  sum  facturus  vitio  culpave  minorem ; 

Si  veneror  stultus  nihil  horum  :  '  O  si  angulus  ille 

Proximus  accedat  qui  nunc  denormat  agellum  ! 

O  si  umam  argenti  fors  quae  mihi  monstret,  ut  illi  lo 

1.  non  ita  magnut]  Key'8  L.  G.  1451,  i.  the  god  of  luck  and  gain,  the  protector 
Compare  with  these  lines  C.  iii.  16.  29  of  poets  and  of  Horace  in  particular,  see 
sqq.  Cicero  (ad  Att.  xiii.  38.  2) :  "  nihil  S.  ii.  3.  68;  C.  ii.  7.  13 ;  ii.  17.  29.  [*  Pro- 
scripsit  nlsi  de  modo  agri."  ['  Modus '  is  prius,'  a  man's  own,  is  sometimes  equi* 
a  word  used  in  the  matter  of  the  Agrarian  valent  to  '  pennanent.'  Comp.  S.  8. 134] 
laws :  '  alteram  (legera)  de  modo  agrorum,  (Sce  also  S.  2.  129  n.)  As  to  the  form 
ne  qnis  plus  quingenta  jngera  agri  possi-  '  iaxim '  see  S.  ii.  3.  38  n. 

deret '  (Livy,  vi.  35).]  7.  vUio  culpave]  Heindorf  distinguishes 

2.  jugis  aquae  font']  It  is  doubtod  these  words  as  '  prodigentia — n^ligentia.' 
whethor  'jugis'  bclongs  to  'aquae'  or  'Culpa'  is  often  used  by  the  law-writers 
'fons.'  I  have  no  donbt  it  belongs  to  in  the  sense  of  '  negligence.'  'Vitium' 
'  aquae.'  It  significs  running  water,  and  appears  to  mean  a  dcfect  of  the  nature, 
a  good  spring  would  be  of  great  value  to  '  culpa '  of  the  conduct. 

the  property.  8.  Si  veneror  stultus  nihil  horum]  As 

3.  super  his]  '  Besides  these.'  In  this  to  '  veneror,'  *  to  pray  for,'  see  C.  S.  49. 
sense  '  super '  usually  govems  the  accusa-     See  Persius  (S.  ii.  9) : 

tive.     (Key'8  L.  G.   1381,  e.)    Another    ,,  -„     .....  j.     v  i» 

ii»tan<i  of  the  ablatiTe  U  in  Silias  (Pud.    '  ^  «^  •ntro«nin  et  rab  huga^  immur- 

:  ofw  -  murat :  •  O  si 


i.60): 


Ebulliat  patruus,  praeclaram  fdnus !'  et» 


" his  super  aevi  ,  q  g» 

Flore  virens  avet  Aegates  abolere,  paren.  g„|,  ^^ro  crepet  argenti   mihi  seria. 

tum  dextro 

^^^"  Hercule!'" 

'  Super '  is  used  absolntely  in  this  sense  of  One  of  Cmquius'  MSS.    (none    of  the 

'  more,'  as  in  Epod.  i.  31 :  "  Satis  superque  Blandinian),  and  a  few  others  quoted  by 

me  benignitas  tua  Ditavit,"  which  passage  Fea,  and   most  of  the  editions  of   the 

may   be    compared    with    what    follows :  sixteenth  century,  havc  '  deformat.'    The 

"  auctius  atquc  Di  melius  fecere."     *  Bene  Scholiaste  had  '  denormat/  which  Porphy- 

est '  occurs  in  C.  iii.  16.  43 :  "  Bene  est  rion  explains,  "  extra  modnm  prooeflens, 

cui  deus    obtulit    Parca   quod    satis   cst  denormare  facit."     Acron   says  rightly: 

manu,"  and  is  familiar  in   the  formula  "  denormat :  decurtat  ct  inaequalem  facit. 

8.  T.  B.  s.  T.  (si  vales  bene  est ;  valeo)  £st  autem  norma  ad  quem  mensores  fincs 

which    the    Bomans    prefixed    to    their  aequales  dirigunt  habita  perpendicuU  ra- 

letters.  tione."    '  Mercenarius '  is  a  free  labourer 

5.   Maia    nate]    Rospecting  Mercury,  who  works  for  pay. 

l1  2 
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Thesauro  invento  qui  mercenarius  agrum 

IUum  ipsum  mercatus  aravit^  dives  amico 

Hercule  !*  si  quod  adest  gratum  juvat,  hac  prece  te  oro, 

Pingiie  pecus  domino  facias  et  cetera  praeter 

Ingenium^  utque  soles  custos  mihi  maximus  adsis.  15 

Ergo  ubi  me  in  montes  et  in  arcem  ex  urbe  removi, 

Quid  prius  illustrem  satiris  musaque  pedestri  ? 

Nec  mala  me  ambitio  perdit  nec  plumbeus  Auster 

12.  amico  Hercule]  Acron  says  "  Mer-  Sabinos."  By  '  arcem '  he  means  his  honse 

cnrius  dtcitar  esse  dator  opum :  Hercules  on  the  Sabine  hills. 

vero  custoe ;"  and  Porphyrion  "  ideo  quod  17.  Quid  prius  illustrem]  '  What  sub- 

thesaurifl  praeest:  et  sunt  qui  eundeni  in-  ject  should  1  takc  in  preference  to  this;' 

cubonem  quoque  esse  velint ;  unde  putant  that  is,  the  country  to  which  he  retires. 

et  quod  res  rustica  in  tutela  sit  ejus,  nam  On  '  pedestri '  see  C.  ii.  12.  9  n. 

illi  sacrificia  reddunt  rustici  cum  juvencos  18.  plumheus  Autter']  The  south-wind 

domuerint.''    '  Incubo '  is  applied  to  one  is  so  called  as  depressing  the  energies  and 

who  watches  over  a  treasure  in  a  passage  spirits.    The  epithet  is  very  ezpressivey 

of  Petronius  quoted  by  Foroellini.  Thongh  '  tho  leaden  south.'     Compare  C.  ii.  14. 

Hercules  was  especiidly  a  Grecian  hero,  15: 

and  was  in  no  way  connected  historically  „  ^^^        Auctumnoe  nocentem 

with  the  Roman^  he  was  held  by  them  Corporibus  metuemus  Austrum  ;'* 

in  high  esteem.    He  had  a  temple  in  the  '^ 

north  part  of  the  city  near  that  of  Venus  and  C.  iii.  23.  8 :  "  Pomifero  grave  tempus 

Erydna,  and  not  far  from  the  Porta  Col-  anno ;"  and  Epp.  i.  7.  5 : 

lina  (Livy.  xxvi.  10).    We  ^d  in  Plu-  « ^^^  ^^^  ^^  calorque 

tarch  of  Sulla  and  Crassus  ded^tmg  a  Designatorem  decorat  lictoribus  atris." 

tenth  of  theu"  whole  foftune  to  Herculcs,  ° 

and  feasting  the  people  mag^iiicently  in  Juvenal  also  speaks  thus : 

his  honour.    (Sulla,  c.  85 ;  Crassus,  c.  2.  u jam  letifero  cedente  pruinis 

i2.)     He  was  a^sociated  with  Mercurv  m  Auctumno,  jam    quartanam    sperantibua 

vanous  ways;  as  the  god  of  gam,  which  aegris."    (S.  iv.  56.) 

we  find  here  and  m  the  offenngs  above  . 

mentioned,  which  wcre  of  frequcnt  occur-"  And  ag^in — 

rence ;  as  the  god  of  ways  and  of  bounda-  «  Grande  sonat  metuique  jubet  Septembris 

ries,  'vialis'  and  •termmalis;'  and  hke-  et  Austri 

wise  as  presiding    oyer   the  'palaestra,'  Adventum."    (S.  vi.  517.) 

There  are  representations  of  the  two  gods 

in  one,  of  which  a  specimen  is  given  in  Auster  and  Notus  are  not  distinguished 

Agostini*s  coUection  from  a  gem  (No.  109),  by  the  poets.    They  are  represented  as 

and  he  mcntions  having  seen  others  on  bringing  heavy  mins:  *'quid  cog^tet  hu- 

rings  that  had  been  wom  by  '  athletae,'  midus  Auster  "  (Georg.  i.  462).    Ovid  has 

and  many  statues  in  marble.    The  com-  a  representation,   which   seems   to   have 

bined    form    is    called    'ZpivnpaK\y\s    by  been  taken  from  a  picture  (Met.  i.  264) : 

Athenaeus,  and  it  appc«rs  to  have  been  « Madidis  Notus  evolat  alis, 

very  common.    The  notion  seems  to  be  Terribilem  picea  tectus  caligine  vultum. 

that  of  combming  strength  and  cunmng.  ^^y^         j^  ^jj^i^j      ^^  fl^j^.  ^^  ^. 

[Comp.  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  4 :  "  Quod  ad  me  pjnj^ . 

de  Hermathena  acribis.n  ...  ^^  ^^    ^       ^  Pronte  sedent  nebuhie :  rorant  pennaeque. 

18.  quod  adest]  See  C.  iii.  29. 32 :  *  quod  sinusque.'' 

adest  memcnto  Componere  aequus."    It  is  ^    * 

an  adaptation  of  the  Groek    t^    irap6v.  Statius  refers  to  these  '  sinus '  or  folds  of 

'  Gratnm  juvat '  may  either  mean  '  satis-  his  garments,  it  would  seem  from  another 

fies  me  for  I  am  grateful,'  or  •  is  welcome  picture : 

and    satisfies    me.'     Orelli    prefers    the  " sed  plurimus  Auster 

latter.  Inglomcrat  noctem,  et  tenebrosa  volnmina 

16.  in  montei  et  in  arcem]  C.  iii.  4. 21 :  torquet, 

"  Yester,  Camenae,  vester  in  arduos  Tollor  Defonditque  imbreB."    (Theb.  i.  350.) 
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Auetumnusque  gravis^  Libitinae  quaestus  aoerbae. 

Matutine  pater^  seu  Jane  libentius  audis^  20 

Unde  homines  operum  primos  vitaeque  labores 

We  do  not  know  what  we  haye  lost  in  year,  so  he  did  also  over  the  beginniug  of 

the  paintings  of  the  ancients  till  we  read  every  inonth  and  of  eveiy  day  (Macrobias, 

these  fine  descriptions.     Probably  follow-  Sat.  i.  9).    Siicrifices  were  offered  to  him 

ing  the  aame  guidance,  Statiug  speaks  of  on  the  nrst  bf  every  month,  as  well  as  of 

"pallens  Auctnmnua"   (Silv.  ii.  1.  217).  his  own   (January),  and   prayer  in  the 

Horace  had  a  different  picture  in  view  morning  of  every  day.    Henoe  he  is  called 

perhaps  when  he  wrote  "  decorum  mitibus  '  Mntutinus  pater ;'  and  henee  he  is  con- 

pomis  cuput  Auctumnus   arvis   extulit "  founded  with  the  Sun.    '  Pater '  was  the 

(Epod.  ii.  17).    In  one  of  Agostini^s  gems  title   by   which    he   waa    commonly  ad- 

(No.  147)  he  is  represented  as  quite  a  dressed,  and  according  to  Qellius  (v.  12) 

youth  with  fresh  strong  wings,  a  basket  the  two  words  were  joined  thus,  '  Jauus- 

of  fruit  uuder  oue  arm,  and  in  the  other  pater.'    See  Epp.  i.  16.  59,  "  Jane  pator, 

hand  a  dead  wild-duck  or  goose.  clare,  clare  cum  dixit,  ApoUo."    He  was 

19.  Libitinae  quaesttu  acerhae]  The  worshipped  before  the  other  gods,  which 
goddess  Libitina  was  one  of  the  oldest  Ovid  makes  him  explain  on  the  ground 
Roman  divinities.  Plutarch  (Quuest.  Rom.  that  he  was  the  medium  through  whom 
23)  speaks  of  her  service  being  as  old  as  men  got  accesa  to  the  others : — 

Numa,  njo  ideutified  her  with  Venua,  in  «  ^ox  ego :  Cur,  quamvis  aliorum  numina 

order  to  bnng  together  the  begmnmg  and  Dlacem 

the  end  of  human  life,  and  he  mentions  au  j^^*;  tibi'primo  tura  merumquc  fero? 

A^poJfT,  Eir.Tu/i^(aatDelphi.    She  was  ^t   per  me  possis  aditum  q^   limina 

also  identified  with  Persephone.    She  pre-  servo 

Bided  over  funerals  and  all  things  pertain-  ^^  quoscnnque  velim  prorsus  habere 

ing  to  the  dead.     Ihcre  were  kept  m  her  ^^06.»    (Fast.  i.  171.) 

temple  all  manner  of  things  required  at 

funerals,   where  the  undertakers  (henCe  Compare  Fasti,  i.  68,  &c.    '  Jane '  is  pnt 

called  Libitinarii)  might  purcha.se  or  hire  in  the  vocative  case  by  a  sort  of  attruc- 

them.     AIso  a  register  of  funerals  was  tion.    (C.  ii.  20.  6  n.)  'Audire,'  in  the 

kept  in  the  temple,  and  when  tbey  were  sense  of  '  appellari '  &Ko^ciy,  occurs  again 

registered  a  fee  was  paid:   bence  Sueto-  in  Epp.  i.  7.  87,  and  16.  17>  "Tu  recto 

nius,  in  his  life  of  Nero  (c.  89)  speaks  of  vivis  si  cnras  esse  quod  audis."    "  Subtilis 

"  pefltilentia  unius  Auctumni,  qua  trigiuta  veterum  judex  et  callidus  audis  "  (S.  7. 

funerum    miilia    in    rationem    Libitinae  101).    The  word  is  not  oommonly  used 

venerunt;"  one  sickly  autumn  in  which  in  this  sense  except  with  <bene' or  <male.' 

thirty  thousand  funerals  were  entered  in  (S.  i.  4.  29  n.) 

the  accounts  of  Libitina  j  and  in  Eusebius*  21.  Unde']  *  From  whom '  (C.  i.  12. 17). 

Chron.  mention  is  made  of  an  epidemic  in  ['  Operum  primoe  labores'  are  the  labours 

the    time    of   Yespasian :    **  lues    ingens  begun  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 

Bomae  facta  ita  ut  per  multos  dies  in  when  it  was  the  fiishion  for  every  mun  to 

ephemeridem    decem    millia   ferme  mor-  begin  to  do  something  that  bclongcd  to 

tuorum  hominum  referantur ;"  whcre  the  his  vocation,  as  Ovid  says,  Fasti,  i.  169 : 

epbemeris  secma  to  be  the  register  in  this  «  Qujsque    suaa    artes    ob    idem  delibat 

temple.     Uorace  twice  uses  the  name  of  affcndo 

Libitina  as  equivalent  to  Mors.   See  C.  iii.  ^^   ^^^             ^y^^^^  testificatur 

80.  6 :  "  magnaque  pars  mei  Vitabit  Libi-  oxxwi  *" 

tinam ;"  and  Epp.  ii.  1.  49 :  "  miraturquo 

nihil   nisi  quod  Libitina  sacravit;"   aud  as  Bitter  well  explains  it;   and  he  con- 

Juvenal  does  the  same  (S.  xii.  122) :  "  nam  cludes,  perbaps  oorrectly,  that  Horace  be- 

si  Libitinam  evaserit  aoger  Dclebit  tabu-  gnn  this  Satire  on  the  first  of  Januaiy. 

las."    [Soe  Dion.  Hal.  Autiq.  Rom.  iv.  15,  But  1  do  not  accept  his  cxphination  of 

on  the  rcgistration  of  births  and  deaths.  '  vitae  labores,'  which  he  takes  to  be  the 

The  authority  which  Dionysius  followed  toils  of  war,  at   the  commencement  of 

was  the  annalist  L.  Piso.]  which  the  Bonians  opened  the  gates  of 

20.  Maiutine  paier\  Janus  was  pecu-  Janus ;  and  he  refers  to  *  vitae  labores/ 
liarly  a  Ijatin  divinity,  and  one  of  the  C.  i.  7. 18,  in  confirmation  of  his  explana- 
oideat.    As  he  presided  over  tho  openiug  tion.j 
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Instituunt,  sic  dis  plaeitum,  tu  carminis  esto 

Principium.     Romae  sponsorem  me  rapis.     Eja, 

Ne  prior  officio  quisquam  respondeat,  urge. 

Sive  Aquilo  radit  terras  seu  bruma  nivalem  25 

Interiore  diem  gyro  trahit,  ire  necesse  est. 

Postmodo,  quod  mi  obsit  clare  certumque  locuto, 

Luctandum  in  turba  et  facienda  injuria  tardis. 

"  Quid  vis,  insane^  et  quas  res  agis  ?^'  improbus  urget 

Iratis  precibus ;  "tu  pulses  omne  quod  obstat,  30 

Ad  Maecenatem  memori  si  mente  recurras?'' 

Hoc  juvat  et  melli  est ;  non  mentiar.     At  simul  atras 

Ventum  est  Esquilias^  aliena  negotia  centum 

Per  caput  et  circa  saliunt  latus.     "  Ante  secundam 

Bioscius  orabat  sibi  adesses  ad  Puteal  cras.^'  35 

23.   tponsorem   me  rapUi]    '  Sponsor'  properly  applies  to  Horace.]    'Tupulses' 

was  one  who  became  security  for  aoother  is  an  angry  way  of  speakiDg,  *  are  you 

under  tbe  form  of  contract  called  'ver-  the   man   to   knock   down   every    thing- 

borum    obligatio/    the    contract    taking  in   your  way;'   as    in   the    next    Satire 

place  by  question  and  answer,  'ex  inter-  (v.  40),  "Tu,  cum  sis  quod  ego  et  for- 

rogatione  et  responsione.'    One  asked  the  tassis  nequior,  ultro  Insectere."    Thcre  is 

other,  "Dare  spondes?"  and  he  answered  sarcasm  in  'memori,'  as  if  he  was  not 

'  spondeo.'    llie  principals  were  the  '  sti-  likely  to  forget  his  duty  to  the  great  man. 

ptdator/  he  who  asked  tlie  question ;  and  He  says  he  feels  an  inward  pleasare  at  the 

the  'promissor/  he  who  answered.    The  testimony  thus  bome  to  his  intimacy  with 

sponsor  was  said  '  intereedere/  and  to  him  Maecenas :  so  at  least  I  understand  the 

the  same  question  was  put,  to  which  he  words  '  hoc  juvat,'  &c.    Orelli  [and  Rit- 

*  retumed  the  same  answer  (see  Dict.  Ant.,  ter]  say  he  is  delighted  to  run  back  to 

arts.  '  Intercessio,' '  Obligationes ').    This  Maecenas.    I  do  not  think  that  is  the 

explains  '  respoodeat '  in  v.  24,  and  "  quod  meaning.    In  v.  29  I  have  foHowed  the 

mi  obsit  chire  certumque  locuto,"  v.  27.  reading  of  all  the  best  MSS.    Bentley  and 

He  answers  '  spondeo '  in  a  clear  distinpt  others  have  different  readings.    In  a  few 

voice,  and  becomes  liable,  possibly  to  his  MSS.   'tibi'  has  been  inserted  bctween 

g^eat  detriment.      The  words  '  Eja,  ne  'quid' and 'vis' according  to  a  common 

prior/  &c.,  may  represent  what  is  passing  fonnula ;  and  this  has  made  it  necessary 

in  Horace's  own  mind,  as  some  suppose,  to  alter  '  quas  res '  into  '  quam  rem,'  wfaich 

but  more  probably  he  means  them  for  the  Bentley  has  done  on  his  own  authority  ; 

words  of  tf anns,  to  whom  he  attributes  the  bnt  three  of  Torrentius'  had  "  quid  tibi 

prompting  of  his  zeal.  vis,  quas  res  agis,  insane  P"    '  Si  rccnrras ' 

26.  Interiore  diem  gyro  trahU']  Cicero  means  in  the  hopes  of  getting  back,  to  see 

renders  a  line  of  Aratus  respecting  the  if  you  can  get  back.     Soe  S.  5.  87  n. 

Cynosura,    "  Nam   cursu    interiore  brevi  32.  atras — JEtqmliai]  Sec  S.  i.  8,  In- 

convertitur  orbe  "  (De  N.  D.  ii.  41).     The  troduction.    The  former  character  of  tho 

notion  is   that  of   thc    heavenly   bodies  place  is  expressed  by  '  atras,'  gloomy.    He 

moving  round   a    centre   in  a  series  of  says,  as  soon  as  he  is  near  Maecenns'  house 

orbits  of  which  the  diameters  gradually  he  begins  to  remember  a  hundred  different 

diminish,  and  in  the  winter  solstice  tra-  commissions  entrusted  to  him  by  his  ac- 

versing  the  innermost  and  shortest  cirde.  quaintance.    They  flit  about  him  like  a 

['  Bruma '  is  the  winter  solstice.]  swarm  of  gnats,  or  any  thing  else  that  is 

29.   improbus   urget  iratie   precihus]  teasing. 

'  Improbus '  means  here  '  hot  tempered,'  35.  Botcius  orabat]   Boscius  may  be 

and  '  precibus '  curses,  as  in  Epod.  v.  86.  any  body.    It   appears   he   had    pressed 

[Doederlcin  writes  '  Quid  tibi  vis  insane,  Horace  to  appear  next  day,  probably  as 

et   quam    rem   agis   improbus?'    Ho    is  his  sponsor,  at  the  Puteal  Libonis.    Acron 

right  in  arguing  that  '  improbus '  more  on  this  passage  calls  it "  locus  Romae  ad 
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"  De  re  communi  scribae  magna  atque  nova  te 

Orabant  hodie  meminisses^  Quinte^  reverti/' 

"  Imprimat  his  cura  Maecenas  signa  tabellis/' 

Dixeris,  "  Experiar  •/'  ''  Si  vis,  potes,^^  addit  et  instat. 

Septimus  octavo  propior  jam  fugerit  annus  40 

Ex  quo  Maecenas  me  coepit  habere  suorum 

In  numero ;  dumtaxat  ad  hoc^  quem  toUere  rheda 

Vellet  iter  faciens  et  cui  concredere  nugas 

Hoc  genus :  "  Hera  quota  est  ?     Thrax  est  Gallina  Sy ro  par  ? 

qnem  vcniebant  foeneratores.    Alii  dicnnt  belonged  to  the  body  of '  8cribae.n 

in  qno  tribunal  solebat  esse  praetoris;"  38.  Imprimat  hU  cura]  See  Introdnc- 

and  Porphyrion  on  Epp.  i.  19.  8,  "  Forum  tion.    Suetonias  (Octav.  50)  gays  of  Au- 

putealque  Libonis  Mandabo  ^iccis/'  says,  gustus,  '*  In   diplomatibus,   libellisque  et 

"  Sedc-s  praetoris  fuit  prope  arcum   Fa-  epistolis  aignandis  initio  sphinge  usus  est." 

bianum :  dictum  quia  a  Libone  illic  pri-  He  afterwards  nscd  a  head  of  Alexauder, 

mum  tribunal  et  subsellia  collocata  sint."  and  latterly  a  portrait  of  himself.    The 

The  place  or  the  neighbourhood  was  the  '  tabellae '  of  tho  tezt  may  have  been  a 

resort  of  money-lenders  (Ovid,  Kem.  Am.  *diploma/  so  calU-d  from  its  consisting  of 

561) : —  two  leaves,  by  wliich  privileges  of  some  Bort 

"Qui  PiitealJanumque  timct  celeresque  were  to  be  granted      '  Signum '  expressed 

Kalendas  *°y  vfovk  sculpturcd  or  engraved.   Here  it 

Torqueat  hJmc  aeris  mutua  summa  «gnifies  a  seal,  whicli  was  usually  set  in  the 

gjj^  ,f»  form  of  a  nng.   Gorlaeus  collection  of  en- 

'  gravings,  which   he  calls    Dactyliotheca, 

and  Cicero  (pro  Sest.  8)  speaks  of  "  puteal  with  the  commentary  of  J.  Gronovius,  con- 

et  foeneratorum  gregcs."     [*  Puteal  voca-  tains  a  great  fund    of  information   and 

batur  locuB  in  vicinia  Fori,  ubi  erat  co-  amusement  on  this  subject^  Aiter  the  con- 

lumna  etiam  Macnia,  apud  quam  debitores  quest  of  Egypt  the  sphinx  was  a  common 

4  creditoribus  proecribebantur.'  SchoI.Bob.  symbol  on  seals,  and  Gorlaeus  has  one  in 

p.  295,  ed.  Orelli.]     There  are  coins  of  his  collcction  (p.  ii.  190).     Such  a  one  is 

Libo  on  the  reverse  of  which  is  an  nltar  found  in  the  notes  of  Burmann's  editiou  of 

crowned,   with    the    inscription    futeal  Suetonius   (1.    c),    with    the    inscription 

6CRIB0N,  which  leads  some  to  nffirm  that  "  caribius.  iii  tib."      T.   Carisins  was 

the  '  puteal  *  was  no  more  than  nn  altar.  triumvir  monetalig  in  the  tinie  of  Augu8> 

[Agoatini,  Dialoghi,  &c.,  p.  132.     The  in-  tus.  The  practice  of  kings  delivcring  their 

Bcription  on  the  obvcrse   is  *  Libo  Bon.  riugs  to  those  whom  they  deputed  to  re- 

Kvent.]     The    request   of   Koscius   that  pre&ent  their  own  authority  is  of  the  high- 

Horace  would  bc  there  before  the  second  est  antiquity.     Pharaoh  delivercd  his  ring 

hour,  makes  it  appear  as  if  his  business  to  Joseph,  and  AhasueruB  to  Mordecai. 

was  not  with  the  praetor,  who  did  not  40.  Septimua  oHavo  propior']  Sce  In- 

open  his  court  till  tho  third  hour  (S.  i.  9.  troduction. 

85  n.).  42.  quem  loUere  rheda"]  '  Rheda '  is  the 

36.  De  re  communi  scribae]  The 'scri-  namcfora  travelling-carriage.     Itappcars 

bae  *  were  clnssed  in  *  decuriac '  and  were  a  to  have  gone  upon  four  whccls,  and  to  have 

numerous  body.   Cicero  (in  Vcrr.  ii.  3.  79,  becn,  sometimes  at  least,  of  capacions  size, 

where  see  Long'8  noto)  calls  thcm  an  *ordo.'  Bince  Juvennl  mentions  a  whole  faniiiy  tra- 

They  formed  a  guild  or    conipany,  and  velling  in  one'rheda'  (S.  iii.  10).     The 

though  they   were  eniployed  iu  diflerent  only  other  four-wheeled  carringe  we  read  of 

branchefl  of  the  public  service,  they  had  is  the  'petorritum'  mentioncd  above  (S.  i. 

intercats  in  common,  and  must  havo  held  6. 104  n.).    Tbere  were  public  'rhedae'  on 

mcetings  to  discuss  questions  that  con-  the  great  roads  for  the  beneftt  of  travel- 

cemed  their  body.    As  Horace  had  onco  ler»,  and  Horace  and  his  friends  performed 

belonged  to  them,  and  was  now  known  to  part  of  their  joumey  to  Bmndusium  in 

have  influence,  they  wished  him  to  attend  these  conveyances  (S.  i.  5.  86),  and  it  ap- 

their  meeting  on  somc  particular  occasion ;  penrs  from  his  lauguage,  '  hinc  rapimur/ 

8o  at  least  he  puts  it.  [Doederlein  contends  that  they  wcut  pretty  &8t. 

that  this  pasBage  Bhows  that  Horace  still  44.     'Thraw   est    OalUna  8yro   par'] 
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Matatina  parum  cautos  js^m  frigora  mordent  /'  45 

£t  quae  rimosa  bene  deponuntur  in  aure. 

Per  totum  hoc  tempus  subjectior  in  diem  et  horam 

Invidiae  noster.     Ludos  spectayerat  una^ 

Luserat  in  Campo :  Fortunae  filius  1  omnes. 

Frigidus  a  Rostris  manat  per  compita  rumor :  50 

Quieunque  obvius  est  me  consulit :  ^^  O  bone^  nam  te 

Scire  deos  quoniam  propius  contingis  oportet; 

Numquid  de  Dacis  audisti  ?'^     "  Nil  equidem."     "  Ut  tu 

Semper  eris  derisor  \"     "  At  omnes  di  exagitent  me 

Si  quidquam.^'     "  Quid^  militibus  promissa  Triquetra  55 

Praedia  Caesar  an  est  Itala  tellure  daturus  ?^^ 

CoTDm.  Cruq.  says  "Thrax    Gallina   fuit  very  little  authority  for  *  gpectayerit,' and 

secutor,   Syrus  autem  retiarius,   uterque  only  one  MS.  thatfientley  cau  producehas 

gladiator."      *  Thraces/  •  *  secutores/    and  *  hiserit.'    The  suhjunctive  is  more  usoal, 

*  retiarii/  were  three  ditferent  kinds  of  as  in  S.  i.  1.  45,  but  the  indicative  occiirs 
gladiators.  The  first  had  tlieir  name  from  below>  S.  7.  68.  '  Lnserat '  refers  to  ball- 
being  armed  like  the  Thracians  with  a  plny.  *  Fortunae  filius '  was  a  conventioual 
short  sword  and  rouud  shield,  from  which  phrase.  Sophocles  uses  it  (Oed.  Tyr.  108O), 
they  were  sometimes  called  '  parmularii.'  4yi>  8'  i/jtavrhy  ircuia  r^s  T^xvf  vi^m, 
See  Sueton.  Vit.  Domit.  c.  10 :  "  Patrem-  [*  Invidiae.  Noster/  Ritter.] 

familias,  quod  Thracem  mirmilloni  parem,         50.  Friffidus  a  RoMtris]  Suppose  some 

munerario  impurem  dixerat,  detractum  e  bad  news  has  beeu  published  in  the  Forom 

spectaculis  in  arenam  canibus  objecit,  cum  and  got  abroad  in  the  stret^.    The  *  ros- 

hoc  titulo :    Impie  locutus  parmularius."  tra,'  which  Ntebuhr  (i.  406  u.)  describes  aa 

T)ie  MSS.  vary  betweeo  Thrax  and  Threx.  *'  a  stage  of  considerable  length,  with  steps 

Torrentius  says  the  oldest  MSS.  haveThrex.  at  each  end  of  it,  lying  in  the  line  betweeu 

Qrclli  says  Thrax  isbest  supported.  [Ritter  the  temple  of  Castor  and  the  Curia  Hos- 

has  Threx.]     Maecenas  is  snpposed  to  ask  tilia,"  originally  separated  the  comidum 

Horace,   among  other  tritling  questions,  where  the  patricians  met  ih>m  the  space 

whether  he  has  seeu  the  famous  gladiators,  where  the  plebeian  assemblies  were  held, 

and  which  is  the  better  of  tho  two.  which  was  properly  the  Fomm,  though 

46.  mordent']  *  Moidere '  is  said  of  both  that  name  was  popularly  applied  to  the 

heat  and  cold.  See  Epp.  i.  8. 6,  *'  oleamque  whole.     C.   Julius  Caesar   removed    the 

momorderit  aestus.''     'Rimosa'  is  intelli-  'rostra'  to  a  comer  of  the  Forom  under 

g^ble  euough.    Comm.  Cmq.  compares  it  the  Mons  Palatinus,  and  the  building  he 

with  *  patula '  in  Epp.  i.  18.  70,  '*  Nec  re-  erected  was  called  after  him.     Here  per- 

tinent  patulae  oommissa  ftdeliter  aures,"  sons  of  all  ranks  met,  and  from  this  centre 

and  sa^s  the  expression  is  ftom.  Terenoe  reports  would  naturally  take  their  rise. 

(Eun.  1.  2.  24)  :~  The  *  rostra'  hadits  plural  name  from  the 

"  Sin  falsum  audierim  ac  fictum,  continuo    ^Jf«  ""^yj^K^}^?^  ^'"  ^^\  1^*^*«  ^^ 
palam  'st :  Antium  (Liv.  vni.  14),  with  which  tbe  stage 

Pleuus  rimarom   sum,   hac  atque  iUac    was  omamented.    As  to  the«compita' aee 

perfluo."  °^^  ^^  ^'  '^*  ^*  ^^* 

53.  Dacm]  See  Introduction. 

48.  noBter]  This  is  a  ikmiliar  way  of  65.  Triquetrd]  See  Introduction.  This 

expressing   *  myself.'     Plautus   has    it  in  is  the  ablative.     *  Triquetra '  signifies  tri- 

several  places.     See  for  one  Epid.  1.  2.  62,  angular,  aud  is  a  name  for  the  island  of 

"Novi  ego  nostros;  mihi  dolet,  cum  ego  Sicily,  calledalso  Trinacria,  from  the  three 

vapulo."  '1  he  editions  till  Bcntley  all  seem  promontories.      Caesar    describes  Rritain 

to  have  had  a  stop  afler  <  invidiae,' joiuing  also  as  "insula  triquetra"  (B.  Q.  v.  13). 

*no8ter'with  *  spectaverat,'  which  leaves  Homer^s  BpiyaKlii  yriaos  (Odyss.  xii.  127) 

the  iirst  sentence  too  bare  and  elliptical.  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  same  word  as 

*  Spectaverat '  and  '  luserat '  are  the  read-  Trinacria ;  [but  it  is  plainly  diffcrent.] 
ings  it  appears  of  the  best  MSS.    There  is  [66.  Praedia']  <  Ptaedium'  mny  bc  either 
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Jurantem  me  seire  nihil  mirantur  ut  unum 

Seilicet  egregii  mortalem  altique  silenti. 

Perditur  haec  inter  misero  lux  non  sine  votis : 

O  rus,  quando  ego  te  adspiciam?'^  quandoque  lieebit  60 

Nunc  veterum  libris^  nunc  somno  et  inertibus  horis 

Ducere  sollicitae  jucunda  oblivia  vitae  ? 

O  quando  faba  Pythagorae  cognata  simulque 

Uncta  satis  pingui  ponentur  oluscula  lardo  ? 

O  noctes  coenaeque  deum !  quibus  ipse  meique  65 

Ante  Larem  proprium  vescor  vemasque  procaces 

Pasco  libatis  dapibus.     Prout  cuique  libido  est 

Siccai  inaequales  calices  conviva^  solutus 

Legibus  insanis^  seu  quis  capit  acria  fortis 

'  arbannm'  or  '  rtisticam/  either  hoose  aad  and  this  is  the  allasion  in  Epp.  i.  12.  21, 

the  laud  It  stands  on  in  a  town,  or  land  in  **  seu  porrura  et  caepe  trncidas."     As  to 

the  country.     Uence  we  have  two  titles  in  Horace's  vegetable  meals,  see  S.  i.  6.  116. 
the  Digest,  8  Tit.  2  and  3,  Ue  ServitatibuB        65.  O  nocles  coenaeque  deum']  Tume- 

Pracdiorum   urbauoram,  and    De    Serv.  bus  comp&res  the  frugal  feasts  laid  out  in 

Praed.  rasticorum.]  the  temples  as  described  Irom  his  own  ob- 

67.    unum    ecilicef — mortalem']      The  servation  by  Dionys.  Halic.  Hib.  ii.  23), 

Greeks  usc  tXs  kHip  iu  this  way  to  express  iy^  yovif  i^taadfiTiy  iv  Upals  otKlais  Scrrya 

a  Bupcrlative.  rapoKtifitpa    $«0is,   iv   rpawdCais  ^vXifois 

[59.  Ptfrcii/Kr]  Tiachmann.Lucret.ii. 829  kpxo^KM,  iy  Kdvois  Koi,  iriyaKiaKois  Ktpa" 

proposes  'porrigitur/  another  of  his  un-  fiiois,  ii\ipir»y  fidCas  ical  x^wa  koI  (4as 

lucky  attempts  to  mend  Horace.     '  Perit '  jral  KaprK&v  riw&y  airapxds,  koX  tXKa  roi' 

would  be  the  common  word.]  avra  Xlra,  koI  (vHdwaya,  Kal  irdfnis  &irc<- 

62.  Ducere']  *To  quaff  the  cup  of  ob-  poKoXias     i.irnXXayfi,iya.      [But     Horace 

livion.'     See  C.  iii.  3.  34  n.,  and  Aen.  vi.  means  suppers  prolonged  to  a  late  hour, 

713 : —  suppers  as  happy  as  those  of  the  gods.] 

" Lethaei  ad  fluminis  undam        66.  Ante  Larem  proprium']  Sce  £!pod. 

SecuToe  latices  et  longa  oblivia  potant;"  i»-  66  n.  *  Libatis  dapibus'  means  that  the 

d  Enod     'v  3  «lastcr  and  his  friends  ('meique')  dined 

"  63.  A6a    Pythagorae    eognata]    The  1;.»^^^^^;  ^"^  ^f  ***^  ^^*^'  part  of  the 

popular  notion  was  that  Pythagoras  had  ?^«J^  *<>  ^»  ^;^\,  ^he  master  in  tlng 

tought  his  disciples  to  absUin  from  meat  mstance.  «s  well  as  his  shives,  dmed  in  the 

and^beans,  which  class  of  vegetables  he  'atnum,' where  the  images  of  t)ie  I^res 

connected  somehow    or   otherwith   the  were  placed.    '  Libare '  is  to  touch  hghtly. 

human  species  in  his  doctrine  of  metem-  ^ee  Aen.  v.  90,   "  mter  pateras  et  levia 

psychosiTthoagh  differeut  reasons  are  as.  po<^Ia  wrpem»   Libavi^ue  dapes;"    and 

Ji^ed  by diffepeSt writers  (Cic.  deDiv.  i.30;  Ovid  (Am.  i.  4.  34)  :- 

ii.58.  Plut.deLib.Educ.c.l7.Diog.Uert.  "  Si  tibi  forte  dabit  quos  praegustavent 
viii.  §  24  and  34).    Gellius  (iv.  11)  quotes  i.P«e, 

Aristoxenus,  who>  in  his  work  on  the  doc-  R«J»ce  libatos  ilhus  ore  cibos. 

trines  of  Py thagoras,  declared  that  above  The  distribution  of  the  remains  of  the  din- 

all  vegetabies  tnat  philosopher  preferred  ner  to  the  siaves  is  mentioned  by  Seneca 

the  bean.      Tlv9ay6pas    8i   rSiv    oairpiwy  (Ep.   77) :    "  Marcelliuum  admonuit   uon 

fi^iirra  rhv  K^afMv  iboKifJMfff  Xiav  Kivrfri'  esse    inhumanum    quemadmodum     coena 

K6y  Tc  yhp  tJvau,  koL  ^tajipopr\riK6v  Zih  wal  peracta  reliquiae  circnmstantibus  dividun- 

fjidXicra  Ktxpwrai  avr^.     Horace  rcfers  to  tur,  sic  peracta  vita  aliquid  porrigi  his  qui 

the  popular  opinion  that  beans  were  for-  totius  vitae  ministri  fuisseut." 
biddentothedi»ciplesofPythagonis,under        [67.  Frout]  The  complete  formula  is 

the  fanciful  notion  that  in  eating  thein  they  '  pro  eo  ut '  (Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  3.  54 ;  Ep.  ad 

might  be  devouring  their  own  flesh  and  Div.  iv.  5).] 
blood.    Hence  the  cxpression  '  coguata,'        69.  Legibus  insanu'}  Seo  S.  2.  123  n. 
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Pocula  seu  modicis  uvescit  laetius.     Ergo  7() 

Sermo  oritur,  non  de  villis  domibusve  alienis^ 

Nec  male  necne  Lepos  saltet ;  sed  quod  magis  ad  nos 

Pertinet  et  nescire  malum  est  agitamus :  utrumne 

Divitiis  homines  an  sint  virtute  beati ; 

Quidve  ad  amicitias^  usus  rectumne^  trahat  nos ;  75 

Et  quae  sit  natura  boni  summumque  quid  ejus. 

Cervius  haec  inter  vicinus  garrit  aniles 

Ex  re  fabellas.     Si  quis  nam  laudat  Arelli 

SoUicitas  ignarus  opes,  sic  incipit :  ^'  Olim 

Busticus  urbanum  murem  mus  paupere  fertur  80 

Accepisse  cavo,  veterem  vetus  hospes  amicum^ 

Asper  et  attentus  quaesitis^  ut  tamen  artum 

Cicero,  describing  Verres'  riotons  living,  [73.  utrumne—an\  Comp.  Epod.  i.  7.] 

says,  " iste  enim  praetor  severus ac diligens  75.  ttsus rectumne]G\cero makes  Laelius 

qui  popnli  Bomani  legibns  nunquam  paru-  indignantly  deny  the  doctrine  tliat  makes 

isset,  illis  legibus  quae  in  poculis  poneban-  utility  the  foundation  of  friendship,  and  he 

tur  diligenter  obtemperabat "  (Act.  ii.  5.  says  with  much  truth  and  delicacy,  "non 

11).    One  of  the  strictest  laws  of  a  ban-  enim  tam  utilitas  parta  per  amicum  quain 

quet  directed  by  a  presiding  symposiarch  amici  amor  ipse  delectat "  (Lael.  c.  14). 

would  have  refereuce  to  the  regulation  of  There  is  more  in  the  same  strain  in  c.  8, 

the  quantity  of  wine  to  be  drunk  by  each  where  he  makes  virtne  the  basis  of  friend- 

guest  at  each  i*ound.     Horace's  notion  of  ship.    Ovid  (ex  Pont.  ii.  3.  7}  says  moum- 

liberty  is  to  drink  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  fuUy  enough : — 

pleased,  which  is  expressed  by  '  inaequales  «  rj              j^^^  ^^^^  ^  /gj  ^^^^  ^^^ 

cahces.'     [*  Acria  poculaj    *acna     seems  fiitemur) 

to  mean  'strong,'  and  'modicis'  will  be  Vulgus  amicitias  utilitate  probat." 
the  opposite.J 

70.  uv€9eit'\  liambinus  introduced  this  The  other  subject, '  natura  boni  summnm- 

reading  from  some  of  his  MSS.,  which  were  que,'  is  discussed  at  large  in  Ciccro's  trea- 

contirmed  by  Cruqnius,  and  since  by  many  tise  *de  Finibus  Bonorum  et  Malorura,'  and 

more.     The   old  reading  was  '  humescit.'  was  a  common-place  in  Horace'8  day,  as  it 

'Uvescere'    corresponds    with    Horace's  has  been  in  all  ages.    'Summum'  repre- 

word  *uvidu8,'  C.  ii.  19. 18,  '*  Tu  separatis  sents  the  Greek  t^Am,  'the  end  proposed,* 

uvidus  in  jugis;"  and  iv.  5.  38,  **  Dicimus  so  frequent  iu  Aristotle  and  the  philoso- 

integro  Sicci  mane  die,  dicimus  uvidi  Cum  phers. 

sol  Oceano  subest."  77.  Cervius]  This  w»b  an  old  neighbour 

72.  Nec  male  necne  Lepot  saltef]  Lepos  of  Horace,  and  that  is  all  we  kuow.  Arel- 

was  a  *  mimus '  who  was  so  named  accord-  lius  was  some  rich  man,  careful  about  his 

ing  to  the   Scholiasts,  and  as  the  name  money. 

itself  imports,  **  quod  jucunde  et  molliter  78.  Si  quis  nam]    Nearly  all  the  old 

saltaret  et  eloqueretur."    The  business  of  editions  have  *  nam  si  quis,'  but  the  MSS. 

the'mimi,'asofthe  *mimae'(S.i.  2.  2  n.),  ai-e  mostly  in  favonr  of  'si  quis  nam/ 

was  to  recite  poetry  as  well  as  to  act  parts  which  Bentley  restored  to  the  text,  and 

in  the  farces  that  bore  the  same  uame  (S.  most  of  the  modem  editors  have  it  so.  The 

i.  10.  6  n.).     The  word  *  saltftre'  was  ap-  'nam*  is  awkwardly  placed. 

plied  to  ttU  the  pautomimic  actingandthe  79.  Olim']  *  Once  upon  a  time :'  a  com- 

motion  of  the  limbs  in  dumb  show.     See  mon  way  of  beginning  a  story  that  does 

S.  i.  5.  63,  where  Messius  calls  upon  Sar-  not  profess  to  be  true. 

mentus  to   act  Polyphemus — "  Pastorem  82.  aitentus']  This  is  a  common  word 

saltaret  uti  Cyclopa  rognbat,"  where  *sal-  forwhat  we  shonldcall  'close.'  See  Epp.  i. 

taret'  is  equivalent  to  *  movetur'  in  *'Nunc  7.  91 ;  ii.  1. 172.     [*  Attentua  ut'  is  like 

Satymm  nunc  pastorem  Cyclopa  movetur"  *miru8  ut/   Epod.  xvi.  31  n.;    but  the 

(^pp.  ii.  2. 125).  meaning  of  '  attentus '  requires  a  quallfi- 
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Solveret  hoBpitiis  animum.     Quid  multa  ?  neque  ille 

Sepositi  ciceris  nec  longae  invidit  avenae^ 

Aridum  et  ore  ferens  acinum  semesaque  lardi  85 

Frusta  dedit^  cupiens  varia  fastidia  eoena 

Vincere  tangentis  male  singula  dente  superbo ; 

Cum  pater  ipse  domus  palea  porrectus  in  homa 

Esset  ador  loliumque^  dapis  meliora  relinquens. 

Tandem  urbanus  ad  hunc  :  '  Quid  te  juvat,'  inquit^  ^  amice^   90 

Praerupti  nemoris  patientem  vivere  dorso  ? 

Vis  tu  homines  urbemque  feris  praeponere  silvis  ? 

Carpe  viam,  mihi  crede,  comes ;  terrestria  quando 

Mortales  animas  vivunt  soi*tita^  neque  ulla  est 

Aut  magno  aut  parvo  leti  fuga :  quo^  bone^  circa^  95 

Dum  licet  in  rebus  jucundis  vive  beatus; 

Vive  memor  quam  sis  aevi  brevis.^     Haec  ubi  dicta 

Agrestem  pepulere,  domo  levis  exsilit ;  inde 

Ambo  propositum  peragunt  iter,  urbis  aventes 

Moenia  nocturni  subrepere.     Jamque  tenebat  loo 

Nox  medium  caeli  spatium  cum  ponit  uterque 

In  locuplete  domo  vestigia,  rubro  ubi  cocco 

Tincta  super  lectos  canderet  vestis  ebumos, 

'catioD,  which  18  eifected  by  'tamen.']  Comp.  given  to  goldiers  after  a  victory,  and  hence 

S.  7.  4, '  ut  vitale  putes/  was  used  as  synonymons  with  victory  it- 

84.  nec    longae  invidii  avenae']     This  self.     ( See  C.  iv.  4.  41  n.) 
construction  is  Greek :  ^Oov^lv  rivl  rivos.        93.  mihi  crede']  These  words  are  paren- 

The  Latin  constniction  is  with  the  accusa-  thetical,  as  Ovid  (Am.  ii.  2.  9)  :  "  Si  sapis 

tive  and  dative,  as  S.  i.  6.  49 :  **  honorom  o  custo8,odium,  mihi  crede,mereri  Desiue." 

Jure  mihi  invideat  quivis ;"  Epp.  i.  14.  The  language  that  follows  is  very  like  that 

41 :  "  Invidet  usum  Lignorum  et  pecoris  of  Heroiles  in  Euripides'  Alcestis  (799 

tibi."     Lambinus  introdnced  the  reading  sqq.). 

•mi'  from  nearly  aU  his  MSS.     Torren-  ^      ^y,  ^,^,  icareoj^uv  *^WX€t«, 

tius  and  Cruqmus  have  '  illi.       The  old  ^^^^  ^^^,  ^    ^^^  j^,,  ^|«rf<rraT«. 

editions  have    nearly   all  '  ilW  and  Fea  ^^^  ^^^        ^dWowra^  «I  fiidiatrai  - 

mentions  a  large  number  of  MSS.  with  ^^j^  ^j^  ^^^^^^  ^^j  ^^„  ^^5  ^^ 

that  readmg.     Qmntilian  quotes  the  pas-  .n^     y^  ^^^^^  ,^^,,  ^j,^  ^^  ^^4^ 

^ge  as  a  graecism,  with  ;  lUi   (Inst.  ix.  3).  ^^^^        ^^^^  ^^    ^^  ^  jj^j^^  ^^  ^^ 
Bentley  and  the  late  editors  adopt  MUe.  *  ^ 

The  '  avena '  here  is  the  cultivated  oat,  and  [*  Carpe  viam  :*  come,  begin  the  joumey 

'  longae '  describes  the  grain.    The   wild  at  once  with  me.    Comp.  C.  i.  11.  8.] 
oat  Virgil  distingnishes  from  this  by  the        98.  pepulere']  Tliis  is  used  absolutely  in 

epithet  *  steriUs  *  (G.  i.  153),  and  couples  it  the  sense  of  •  movere.' 
with  the  *  lolium,'  or  tare,  with  which  the         100.  nociurni]  See  C.  i.  2.  46  n.  [•  Sub- 

host  on  this  occasion  satisfied  himself.  repere,*  *  to  arrive  under  the  walls  while 

87.  wa/e]  This  goes  with  *tangentis,'  it  was  night.'    We  are  left  to  suppose 

and  is  equivaleut  to  *  vix.*  that  they  would  find  their  way  into  the 

89.  Eeset  ador  loltMmque']  The'ador'  town.] 
was  that  coarse  kind  of  gram  which  was        103.  canderet  vettis  ebumos]    On  the 

called  (tid  by  the  Greeks,  but  the  name  'stragula  vestis'  see  S.  8.  118  n.    The 

was  applicd  to  grnin  in  general,  and  in  the  sides    of    the    couches    were    sometimes 

form  '  adorea '  signified  the  supply  of  com  veneered  with  ivory.    Fire  is  said  '  can- 
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Multaqne  de  ma^a  superessent  fereula  coena^ 

Quae  proeul  exstructis  inerant  hestema  cauistris.  105 

Ergo  ubi  purpurea  porrectum  in  veste  locavit 

Agrestem^  veluti  succinctus  cursitat  hospes 

Continuatque  dapes  nec  non  vemiliter  ipsis 

Fungitur  officiis,  praelambens  omne  quod  affert. 

Ille  cubans  gaudet  mutata  sorte  bonisque  iio 

Rebus  agit  laetum  convivam^  cum  subito  ingens 

Valvaram  strepitus  lectis  excussit  utrumque. 

Currere  per  totum  pavidi  conclave,  magisque 

Exanimes  trepidare  simul  domus  alta  Molossis 

Personuit  canibus.     Tum  rusticus :  '  Haud  mihi  vita  1 15 

Est  opus  hac/  ait^ '  et  valeas ;  me  silva  cavusque 

Tutus  ab  insidiis  tenui  solabitur  ervo.'  ^^ 

dere/  and   the   flaming  drapcry  of  the  44;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  66.)    Lipnns  on  the 

couch   is  descrihed   hy   the  same  word,  latter  place  says  that  the  practice  was 

which  is  not  applied  in  this  sense  else-  hegun  by  Augustus,  and  the  title  '  prae- 

where.    '  Fercula '  was  the  uame  for  the  gustator,  a   potione/  occurs    in  inscrip- 

difl*erent  courses,  of  which   the   'coena'  tions.     The   custom  was    imitatcd    from 

usually  oonsisted  of  three,  called  '  priraa/  Eastem  courts.    (See  Xcnoph.  Cyrop.  i. 

*  secunda,'  *  tertia  coena.'     The  word,  like  3.  9.) 

*  feretrum/  coutains  the  root  *  fer '  of  [111.  a^it  laetutn  convivam]  '  Plays 
'  fero/  and  so  its  first  meaning  may  have  the  merry  guest.'  Tlie  Romaus  applied 
heen  the  tray  or  dish  on  which  the  viands  the  word  to  express  acting  a  part.  But 
were  hrought.  It  seems  here  to  mean  the  the  mouse  was  rcally  enjoying  himself.] 
viands  themselves;  '  mauy  courses  wcrc  112.  Valvarum  strepitus^  The  servanta 
left '  would  mean  nothing.  *  Procul '  sig-  coming  in  early  to  dean  the  room  inter- 
nifies  '  hard  by/  as  in  Epp.  i.  7.  32.  The  rupt  the  banqueters  and  rouse  the  watch- 
remains  ot  the  evening^s  *  coena '  had  been  dogs,  whose  barking  terrifies  them  stili 
collected  and  put  into  baskets  and  left  in  more.  The  distinction  betwecn  '  valvae ' 
the  '  triclinium '  till  the  moming,  and  the  and  '  fores/  that  the  hitter  opened  out- 
purple  coverings  were  still  exposed  wait-  wards,  'foras/  and  the  others  inwards, 
ing  till  the  servauts  should  cover  them  has  been  disproved  by  Becker  (Gall.  Sc.  ii. 
(S.  4.  84  n.).  Ex.  1\    There  was  a  dog,  or  more  than 

107.  veluti  wccinctus']  '  Like  one  tucked  one,  Kcpt  in  most  houses,  in  the  '  oclla 

np '  as  the  slaves  when  on  duty.    (S.  i.  5.  ostiarii/  the  porter^s  chamher  at  the  side 

5  n.)    The  duties  of  the  '  stractor '  are  of  the  '  ostium.'    At  the  entrance  of  the 

those  the  host  is  here  represeuted  as  per-  house  at  Pompeii,  which  has  receivcd  the 

formiuff.     It  was  his  province  to  arrange  name  of  the  Tragic  Poef  s  Housc,  there 

the  didhes  and  see  that  they  were  properly  was  discovered  worked  in  mosaic  on  the 

served  up.  He  runs  about,  puts  one  course  pavement  a  large  dog>  black  and  white, 

after  another  on  the  t«ble  ('  continuatque  with  a  red  collar,  with  fieroe  aspect,  and 

diipes '),  and  tastes  the  dishes  to  sce  if  as  if  ready  to  spring  upon  the  penson  who 

ihey  are  properly  seasoned.     *  Praegusta-  entered.     Beneath  it  are  the  words  *<Cave 

tores'  were  regularly  employed  only  at  Canem."    Such    dogs    were   occasionally 

the  tables  of  the  emperora.     Ualotus,  a  paintcd  on  the  wall,  as  Petronius  relates. 

eunuch,  is  mentioned  as  serving  the  em-  *  Conclave '  is  the  general  term  for  any 

peror  Claudius  iu  this  capacity,  and  as  chamber  or  suite  of  chambers  under  one 

Imving  been,  according  to  some  repoi^ts,  lock  or  bolt.    As  to  Molossis  see  Epod. 

the  agent  of  his  dcath.    (Suetou.  Claud.  vi.  5. 
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SATIRE  VII. 

Tbe  Bubstance  of  tbis  Satire  Horaee  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  slave  Davns,  giving 
him  liberty  to  express  himself  as  he  pleases  on  thc  day  of  the  Satumalia,  when  mnch 
licence  was  granted  to  slaves  in  particular.  Davus  takes  advantage  of  the  pennission 
g^ven  him  to  abuse  his  master,  and  to  taunt  the  rich  with  a  slavery  (to  their  possions 
and  to  the  world)  harder  and  more  stupid  than  his  own.  He  also  taunts  Horace  with 
his  instability  and  weakness  of  purpose,  which  part  of  the  Satire  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  most  natural  and  amusing  (see  note  on  y.  23).  The  rest  contains  a  great  deal  that 
is  disagreeable  and  much  that  is  common-place.  It  may  perhaps  represent  the  habit 
of  talking  trash  under  the  name  of  philosophy,  which  those  wbo  pretended  to  be  of  the 
Stoic  school  had  establisbed,  and  the  hnmour  would  be  niore  perceptible  to  a  Roman 
of  the  day  than  it  is  now.  The  commentators  speak  higbly  of  tbe  wit  of  this  Satire^ 
but  most  of  them  make  little  distinction,  andpraise  all  aliko. 

There  is  no  traoe  of  a  date  in  the  Satire,  but  some  think  it  probable  that  as  S.  8  was 
written  at  one  Satumalia,  and  this  makes  mention  of  the  same  festival,  and  touches 
like  the  other  upon  Stoic  doctrines,  it  was  perhaps  written  a  year  after  the  above.  I 
do  not  see  any  force  in  this,  nor  does  it  appear  necessary  to  suppose  the  Satire  was 
written  at  or  near  the  Satumalia.  That  way  of  introducing  the  subject  might  have 
suggested  itaelf  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

ABGUMENT. 

I  have  been  long  a  listener,  my  master,  and  though  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words,  I  know 
my  position,  and  am  afhud. 

Is  that  Davns  ? 

Even  80,  Davus  yonr  indifferent  good  slave. 

Well,  ifs  tbe  Saturaalia :  yon  may  speak. 

There  are  some  men  who  are  consistent  in  vice;  others  who  are  always  hovering 
between  right  and  wrong.  There's  Priscus,  a  man  who  chnnges  every  bonr  irom 
the  fop  to  the  plain  man,  from  the  stately  to  the  humble,  from  the  nike  to  tbe 
philosopher,  the  very  type  of  mutability.  Volanerius  the  gamester,  when  he  could 
no  longer  hold  tbe  dice-box  for  the  gout,  hired  a  boy  to  do  it  for  him.  But  he  in 
his  consistency  was  better  off  than  the  other  nuui  in  his  incousistency. 

Wbat  does  all  this  refer  to,  you  rascal  ? 

To  you. 

What  do  you  mean,  scoundrel  ? 

Why  you  profess  to  praise  the  g^ood  old  times,  but  wouldn't  go  back  to  them  if  you 
might.  In  the  town  you  pine  for  the  country,  in  the  country  you  cry  up  tbe  town. 
If  you  are  not  invited  out,  you  pretend  you  are  glad  to  stay  at  hom^;  if  an  invitation 
comes,  off  you  fly  and  leave  your  poor  guests  in  the  lurch ;  gluttons  they  are  no 
donbt,  but  are  you  less  so  yourself  ? 

Suppose  I  should  prove  tbat  you  are  sillier  even  than  I  your  slave  ?  Don't  be  angp*y, 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  picked  up  at  the  philo0opher's. 

This  man  goes  after  his  neighbour^s  wife,  I  after  a  common  woman :  wbich  of  ns 
deservee  most  to  be  hanged  ?  I  incur  no  disgraoe  and  no  danger.  Tou  are  obliged 
to  put  on  all  sorts  of  disguises,  trembling  with  a  mixtnre  of  lust  and  fear.  Why 
you  might  as  well  go  hire  yourself  for  a  gladiator  as  submit  to  be  tucked  into  a  box 
to  escape  an  angry  husband.  Tou  are  much  worse  than  the  woman  you  scduce,  and 
deserve  a  heavier  punisbment.  If  you  get  out  of  the  scrape,  of  course  you'II  take 
care  not  to  get  into  it  again.    Not  a  bit.    Tou  will  seek  the  first  opportunity 
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to  roDew  your  tcrrors  and  yoiir  panisbment.  Do  yon  call  yourself  my  master, 
you  wbom  no  emancipation  could  free  from  bondage  ?  I  am  your  vicarius  if  you 
please,  or  your  fellow-slave.  You  are  but  a  puppet,  and  your  passions  the  strings 
that  work  it. 

Who  then  is  free  ?  He  who  has  command  over  himself>  who  can  bid  defiance  to 
his  lustS;  and  look  down  upon  honours,  who  is  complete  in  himself  and  proof  against 
the  rubs  of  the  world  and  of  fortune.  Do  you  recognize  yourself  here  ?  Why  your 
mistress  cheats'  you>  dismisses,  recalls  you,  and  you  cannot  get  your  neck  out  of  the 
yoke ;  and  yet  you  cry,  I  am  free  !  Then  you  let  your  senses  be  run  away  with  by 
a  fine  picture ;  and  while  poor  Davus  is  abused  if  he  stops  for  a  moment  to  look  at  a 
daub  in  the  streets,  you  are  a  connoisseur  forsooth.  I  am  good  for  nothing  if  I  am 
tempted  with  a  cake  piping  hot.  Are  you  more  master  of  your  appetite  ?  Why  am 
I  worse  than  you  ?  Tour  food  will  soon  turn  sour  on  your  stomacb,  and  your  lega 
refase  to  carry  you.  Which  is  worst,  the  slave  who  steals  a  scraper  and  gives  it  fbr 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  or  the  master  who  sells  his  lands  to  feed  his  belly  ?  And  then 
you  can't  live  in  yourself,  but  are  always  running  away  from  carc  like  a  slave  from 
his  lord ;  but  he  follows  you,  go  where  you  will. 

Give  me  a  stone. 

What  for  ?  are  you  mad  ? 

Be  off  with  you,  or  I'U  send  you  to  work  in  the  fields  forthwith. 

"  Jamdudum  auflculto  et  cupiens  tibi  dicere  servus 

Pauca  reformido.''     "  Davusue  ?''     "  Ita,  Davus,  amicum 

Mancipium  domino  et  frugi  quod  sit  satis,  hoc  est, 

Ut  vitale  putes.'^     '^  Age,  libertate  Decembri, 

Quando  ita  majores  voluerunt^  utere ;  narra.'^  5 

"  Pars  hominum  vitiis  gaudet  constanter  et  urget 

Propositum ;  pars  multa  natat,  modo  recta  capessens, 

Interdum  pravis  obnoxia.     Saepe  notatus 

Cum  tribus  annellis^  modo  laeva  Priscus  inani^ 

1.  Jamdudum  awtcnlto]  We  may  sup-  not  think  him  too  good  to  live*  (S.  6.  82). 

pose  Horace  has  been  talking  to  a  friend  As  to  the  Saturnalia,  sce  S.  8.  5  n.    The 

upon   Bubjects    that    have  attracted    his  month  of  December  was  dedicated  to  Sa- 

slave's  attention>  and    give  rise  to   the  tumus.    Horace  speaks  of  the  licence  of 

points  he  argues.    Or  he  may  have  been  that  festival  being  a  custom  handed  down 

giving  Davus  some  good  advice»  and  he  from  their  ancestors. 

offers  him  a  homily  in  retum,  recommend-  6.  JPars  hominnm']  Davus  avails  him- 

ing  him,  as  Acron  says,  to  practise  what  self  without  preface  of  his  master^s  per- 

hc  preaches.  mission,  and  begins  to  moralize  on  tbe 

3.  Mancipium']  This  word^  which  pro-  instability  of  some  men,  who  never  know 
perly  signifies  the  act  of  taking  possession,  their  own  minds.     This  character  he  ap- 

*  manu  capiendo/  is  applied  here  to  the  plies  to  his  master  in  v.  23  sqq. 

*  res  mancipi/  the  object  of  *  mancipium/  9.  Cum  tribus  annellis'}  'fhis  is  men- 
whieh  in  this  instance  is  a  slave.  It  is  so  tioned  as  a  large  nnmber.  -  In  later  times 
used  in  £pp.  i.  6.  89,  **  Mancipiis  locuples  the  Bomans  wore  a  great  profusion  of 
eget  aeris  Cappndocum  rex."  Respecting  rings  on  both  hands.  At  this  time  they 
the  act  of  mancipation  and  the  *  res  man-  wero  ouly  wora  on  the  left.  Qellius  (x. 
cipi/  see  Smith's  Dict.  Ant.,  arts.  **  Man-  10),  quoting  as  his  authcrity  Apion's  work 
cipium  and  Dominium."  As  to  *fmgi/  on  Egyptian  Antiquities,  is  the  earliest 
see  S.  6.  77  n.  ['  Fragi  quod  sit  satis :'  writer  who  propagated  thc  vnlgar  error 

*  honest  enough.']  that  there  waji  a  nerve  communicating 

4.  l/i  viiale  puies']   *  That  you  nced  between  tbe  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand 
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Vixit  inaequalis^  clavuin  ut  mutaret  in  horas,  jo 

Aedibus  ex  magnis  subito  se  conderet,  unde 

Mundior  exiret  vix  libertinus  honeste ; 

Jam  moechus  Romae^  jam  mallet  doetus  Athenis 

Vivere,  Vertumnis,  quotquot  sunt^  natus  iniquis. 

Scurra  Volanerius,  postquam  illi  justa  cheragra  15 

Contudit  articulos,  qui  pro  se  toUeret  atque 

Mitteret  in  phimum  talos,  mercede  diuma 

Conductum  pavit ;  quanto  constantior  isdem 

In  vitiis,  tanto  levius  miser  ac  prior  illo, 

.Qui  jam  contento,  jam  laxo  fiine  laborat.''  20 

''Non  dices  hodie^  quorsum  haec  tam  putida  tendant/ 

and  the  he&rt,  and  that  therefore  rings  gont,  which  Horace  says  he  richly  de- 

were  wom  on  that  finger  in  particular,  served,  and  was   so  given  to  gamhliug 

which  ahsurdity  (still  commonly  believed)  (C.  iii.  24.  58  n.),  that  when  he  could  not 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  has  very  learncdly  handle  the  dice-box  himself,   he  hired  a 

disposed  of  (Tulg.  £rror8,  iv.  4).     GelUus  boy  to  do  it  for  him.    *  Phimus '  was  the 

says  the  ancient  Greeks  wore  their  rings  Oreek  word  for  what  the  Romans  called 

on  the  same  finger.    The  reason  for  their  *  fritillus.'    From  the  shape  it  was  also 

being  wom  on  the  lefl  hand  is  snfficiently  called  '  turricula '  or  '  pyrgus '  (wipyos), 

clear,  particularly  when  they  began  to  be  aud  that  word  appears  in  the  tezt  of  the 

set  with  stones  and  made  of  gold.    They  Scholiasts  and  in  uiany  of  the  old  editions 

were  more  likely  to  be  injured  and  to  be  for  *  phimum.'   As  to  '  talos/  see  S.  3. 171 

in  the  way  on  the  right  hand.  n.    They  were  Bometimes  thrown  with  the 

Priscus  would  go  abroad  sometimes  with  hand.    ['  Cheragra'  the  reading  of  a  few 

the  *  latus  clavus;'  at  others  he  wonld  ap-  MSS.     Ritter  observes  that   '  cheragra' 

pear  with  the  '  angustus  clavus.'     He  waa  has  the  first  short,  and  *  chiragra '   has 

rich  enough  to  live  in  a  fine  house ;  but  the  first  long.     He  refers  to  Bentley,  who 

would  from  caprice  go  and  take  an  obscure  only  says  that  '  chirngra  '  ought  to  have 

lodging,  such  as  a  poor  man  might  be  the  first  long,  which  is  tme,  if  the  Bomans 

.ashamed  of.    Comm.  Cruq.  who  had  *  doc-  intended  to  represent  x^^P^yp^'     Persius 

tor '   for  *  doctus,'  says   Priscua    taught  (S.  v.  58)  has   •  lapidosa  chiragra  fregerit 

rhetoric  at  Athens.    *  Doctor '  appears  in  articulos.n 

many  MSS.    1  see  no  occasion  with  Bent-        19.  leviM  miser  ac  prior  illo'\  *  LeviuB 

ley  and  othcra  for  supposing  Priscus  to  miser,'  *  less  miserable,'  is  an  unusual  ex- 

have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  backwards  pression.     The  MSS.   and  editions  vary 

and  forwards  to  Athens.    He  put  on  first  between   Mllo'  and  *ille.'    Bentley  and 

one  character  and  then  another:  now  a  many  others  before  and  after  him  have 

man  about    town,  and    now  talking    of  'ille.'    *lUo'  gives  the  simpler  constrac- 

going  to  Athens  as  a  philosopher.     He  tion.     *  Prior  illo '  means  snperior  to  that 

was  just  such  an  unstable  person  as  Tigel-  man  who  is  always  changing  his  character, 

lius  is  described  to  be  in  S.  i.  8. 18 :  "  Nil  one    moment    appeariug    strict,   another 

fuit  unquam  Sic  impar  sibi."     He  was  loose,  in  his  principles  and  conduct.    The 

*'  every    thing    by    turas    and    nothing  snperiority  of  the  man  who  is  consistent 

loug."  [inaequalis — ut:  Epod.  xvi.  31.  n.]  in  vice  lies  in  his  indiHerence  to  virtue, , 

14.  Vertumni*,  quotquot  wnt,  natus  and  the  quictness  of  his  conscience  arising 
iniquia]  Yertnmnus  was  the  god  who  from  that  cause.  In  that  sense  he  is 
represented  change.  Priscus  was  bora  better  ofT,  aud  less  miserable  than  the 
when  Vertumnus  was  angry  (S.  3.  8  n.,  other.     Some  MSS.  have  *  acrior  illo.* 

"  Iratis  natus  paries  dis  atque  poetis"),         21.  Non  dices  hodie']  «  Hodie'  is  equi- 

and  Horace  strengthens  it  by  saying  all  valent  to  *  statim,*  *  this  moment.'    Doer- 

the  Vertumni ;  as  if  every  image  of  the  ing  interprets  *  this  day  of  the  Saturaalia,' 

god  were  a  separate  divinity,  and  all  were  which  destroys  the  force  of  the  word  alto- 

angry  when  this  fickle  man  was  bora.  gether.    *  Furcifer '  is  explained  by  Dona- 

15.  Scurra  rolaneriu*]    He  had  the  tus  on  Terencc  (Andr.  iii.  6. 12 :  «  Tibi  ut 
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Furcifer?''   ^'Ad  te,  inquam/'   '^Quo  pacto,  pessime?''  "Laudas 

Fortunam  et  mores  antiquae  plebis^  ei  idem 

Si  quis  ad  illa  deus  subito  te  agat  usque  recuses^ 

Aut  quia  non  sentis  quod  clamas  rectius  esse^  25 

Aut  quia  non  firmus  rectum  defendis^  et  haeres 

Nequicquam  coeno  cupiens  evellere  plantam. 

Romae  rus  optas^  absentem  rusticus  urbem 

Tollis  ad  astra  levis.     Si  nusquam  es  forte  vocatus 

Ad  coenam  laudas  securum  olus  ac^  velut  usquam  30 

Yinctus  eas^  ita  te  felicem  dicis  amasque 

Quod  nusquam  tibi  sit  potandum.     Jusserit  ad  se 

Maecenas  serum  sub  lumina  prima  venire 

Convivam  :  ^  Nemon  oleum  fert  ocius  ?     Ecquis 

Audit?'  cum  magno  blateras  clamore  fugisque.  35 

Mulvius  et  scurrae  tibi  non  referenda  precati 

Discedunt.     Etenim  fateor  me^  dixerit  ille^ 

ego  credam,fQrcifer  P")  as  a  slave  who  for  fast  as  he  can,  lcaving  in  the  lui^ch  sonie 

Bome  alight  offence  was  obliged  to  go  abont  penons  to  whom  he  had  promi^ed  a  din- 

with  a  *  fnrca '  round  his  neck,  a  sort  of  ner,  and  who  go  away  disuppointed  and 

coUar  shaped  like  a  V,  in  which  the  hands  mnttering  abase.     [Ritter  and  others  alsso 

also  were  inserted.    The  master  begins  to  suppose  that '  nemon  olenm'  refer  to  the 

see  that  Davus  is  aiming  a  stioke  at  him,  lantem.     But  Horace  may  menn  oil   for 

and  is  growing  angry.  his  hair,  as  Lambinus  interpreted  it.] 

23.  antiquae  plebu]  '  Plebs'  has  not  its  [24.  wque^  Dooderlein  oonnects  *  usque ' 

distinctive  meaning  in  this  place.    (C.  iii.  with  *  ad  illa'  as  in  S.  i.  2.  26,  *  inguen  ad 

14. 1  n.)   Horace  is  no  doubt  tonching  his  obscoenum  snbductis  usque.*] 

own  infinnity  here.   He  was  fond  of  prais-  [30.  velul  utquam']   <  As  if  yon  went 

)ng  the  simplicity  of  the  olden  time,  but  any   where  on   compulsion    (vinctus)/ — 

he  was  not  the  man  to  extricate  liimsclf  *  Amasque  qnod :'  '  and  are  well  otintent 

from  the  degenerate  habits  of  his  own  day  that  you  are  not  required  to  drink  any 

('  nequicquam  coeno  cupiens  evellere  plan-  where.'] 

tam/  which  is  taken  from  the  Greek  pro-  33.  euh  lumina  prima']    *  Immediately 

verb  ^Krhv  in)AoO  w6ia  ffx*^")'    He  had  aftcr  the  li^hting  of  the  lamps.'     (Epod. 

been  but  lately  perhaps  writing  the  praises  iL  44  n  )    The  ordinnry  dinner-hour  \vas 

of  a  country  Iife  and  sighing  for  his  farm  earlier  (C.  i.  1.  20  n.),  but  Maecenas'  oc- 

(in  the  last  Satire) ;  but  whcn  there  we  cnpations  protracted  his  '  solidns  dies,'  at 

may  believe    he    fdt    dull   enough,  and  the  end  of  wliich  he  might  be  glad  to  ^t 

missed  the  society  and  elegancies  of  the  a  cheerful  companion  like  Homce  to  diue 

city.     Whatever    his  ordinary  fare  may  with  him.   '  Blaterare '  is  to  bawl,  or  more 

have  been,  he ,  had  no  objection  to  the  commonly  to  babble  and  talk  nonsense. 

tables  of  the  rich,  and  was  proud  to  be  '  Mulvius '  may  be  any  body,  one  of  the 

invited  to  the  Esquiliae.     It  is  this  good-  numerous  tribe  of  parasites.    *  Non  refc- 

tempered  raillery  of  himself  that  makes  renda  precati/  nttering  curses  wliich  the 

some  of  Horace'8  writings  so  agreeable,  servanto  heard  bnt  must  uot  repeat.    See 

and  the  man  himself  appear  so  amiable.  last  Satire,  v.30,  'Mratis  precibus."  Estre 

Thero  is  mnch  humour  in  this  part  of  the  observes  (p.  441) :  '*  Habuit  parasitos  quo- 

Satire.    He  is  supposed  to  be  congTatu-  que  suos  Horatins.  Quidmirum?  Pascebat 

latine  himself  upon  being  suffered  to  dine  Diogeues  mnres :  (Diog.  Laert.  lib.  vi.  c. 

quietly  at  home  when  he  gets  an  nnex-  40).    CoIIocandos  autem  censemns  infra 

pected  invitation  from  Maecenas  to  a  late  servos." 

dinner.    He  immediately  shouts  for  hia  87.  dixerit  tUe']  Mnlvius  may  be  rap- 

lantem,  scolds  the  servanta  if  they  keep  posed  to  mutter  this,  as  Horace  goes  off 

him  waiting  a  moment,  and  rmis  off  as  and  leaves  him  withont  his  expected  din- 
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Duci  ventre  levem^  nasum  nidore  supinor^ 

Imbecillus^  iners,  si  quid  vis,  adde  popino. 

Tu^  cum  sis  quod  ego  et  fortassis  nequior^  ultro  40 

Insectere  velut  melior  verbisque  decoris 

Obvolvas  vitium  ?     Quid^  si  me  stultior  ipso 

Quing^entis  empto  dracbmis  deprenderis  ?     Aufer 

Me  vultu  terrere ;  manum  stomachumque  teneto^ 

Dum  quae  Crispini  docuit  me  janitor  edo.  45 

Te  conjux  aliena  capit^  meretricula  Davum. 

Peccat  uter  nostrum  cruce  dignius  ?    Acris  ubi  me 

Natui*a  intendit^  sub  clara  nuda  lucema 

Quaecunque  excepit  turgentis  verbera  caudae, 

Clunibus  aut  agitavit  equum  lasciva  supinum,  50 

Dimittit  neque  famosum  neque  sollicitum  ne 

Ditior  aut  formae  melioris  meiat  eodem. 

Tu  cum  projectis  insignibus^  annulo  equestri 

Romanoque  habitu^  prodis  ex  judice  Dama 

Turpis^  odoratum  caput  obscurante  laccma^  55 

Non  es  quod  simulas  ?     Metuens  induceris  atque 


ner.    '  Nasum  nidore  snpinor,' '  I  snuff  np  frowning  and  lifting  his  hand  to  strike 

my  nose  at  the  smell  of  a  good  dinner.'  bim.  [Ritter  observes,  that  the  best  MS8. 

'  Nidor '  means  '  nidor  cnlinae/  as  in  Juv.  have  '  dragmis '  in  this  passage.] 

▼.  162:   "Captum  te  nidore  suae  putat  45.  Crispini  docuit  me  janitor]    See 

ille    culinac ;"    and    Martial,    1.    93.   9 :  S.  i.  1.  120  n.    Davns  professes  to  have 

"  Pasceris  et  nigrae  solo  nidore  cnlinae."  got  at  second  hand  from  the  slave  of  Cris- 

'  Popino '  is  an  idle  dissolute  fellow,  a  fre-  pinus  the  arguments  he  is  going  to  pro- 

quenter  of  '  popinse/  oook-shops.    (S.  4.  pound.    They  are  put  generally,  and  he 

62  n.)    Suetonius  (de  Illust.  Gram.  c.  15)  uses  his  own  name ;  bnt  the  pronoun  '  te ' 

says  that  Lenaeus,  a  teacher  at  Rome  and  means  any  one.    The  *  jttnitor/  who  was 

a  freedman  of  Pompeius  Magnus,  used  to  also  called  '  ostiarius,'  kept  the  door  of 

revile  Sallust  the  historian,  and  called  him  the  house.    He  had  a  room  on  cach  side 

"  lastaumm  et   lurconem  et   nebulonem  of  the  '  ostium,'  which  was  a  space  be- 

popinonemque."     *  Tu — ultro   insectere,'  tween  the  outer  and  inner  door. 

are  yon  the  man  to  come  forward  and  47.  eruee  dignius]  See  S.  i.  8.  82. 

attack  ?  that  is,  to  be  the  flrst  to  do  it.  53.  annulo  equeatri']  See  above,  v.  9  n. 

See  S.  6. 30, '  tu  pulses;'  and  C.  iv.  4. 51  n.  The  person  is  supposed  to  be  an  '  oques,' 

42.  Qnid,  8%  me]   Davus   goes  on  in  and  one  of  the  'judices  selecti'  (S.  i.  4. 

his  own  person.    Five  hundred  drachmae,  123  n^,  and  to  have  put  ofT  his  toga  and 

reckoning  the  drachma  and  the  denarius  thrown  over  him  by  way  of  disguise  a 

as  nearly  the  same  value  (about  B\d.\  loose  doak, '  lacema,'  which  garment  had 

which   was    the   case    about    this   time,  sometimes  a  hood,  '  cucullus,'  to  g^  over 

amounts  to  17^  15#.  of  our  money,  and  the  hcad,  and  tbat  is  supposed  to  be  the 

this  was  a  small  price,  only  given  for  case  here.    Martial  (xiv.  132):  "Si  pos- 

inferior  slaves.     The   price  varied  very  sem,  totas  cuperem  raisisse  lacemas,"  by 

widely  according  to  the  beauty  of  the  which  he  meiins  a  '  lacema'  with  the  hood 

slaves    (of  either  sez),  w^hich  enhsnced  oomplete.     The    '  lacema '    was   nsually 

their  value  more  than  aiiy  thing   else,  wora  over  the '  toga,'  but  here  tbat  g)ir- 

or  accordiiig  to  thcir  edncation,  or  skill  ment  ('  Romanns  habitus ')  is  laid  aside. 

in  handicrafts,  kc.     '  Anfer  me  terrere,'  The  man's  hair  is  scented  with  perfnmed 

literally  '  away  with  that  frightening  me.'  oil,  like  Varas'  in  Epod.  v.  69.    See  Kpp. 

[See  8.  ii.  3.  236.]    Davus  sees  his  mnster  i.  \A.  32  n. 

H  m 
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Altercante  libidinibus  tremis  ossa  pavore. 

Quid  refert  uri,  virgis  ferroque  necari 

Auctoratus  eas^  an  turpi  clausus  in  arca^ 

Quo  te  demisit  peccati  conscia  herilis,                                       60 

Contractum  genibus  tangas  caput  ?     Estne  marito 

Matronae  peccantis  in  ambo  justa  potestas  ? 

In  corruptorem  vel  justior.     Illa  tamen  se 

Non  habitu  mutatve  loco,  peccatve  supeme. 

69.  Auctoratus  eas]  Thongh  gladiators  fartherance  of  his  amonra,  of  being  shnt 

were  for  the  most  part  slaves  or  criminals,  up  head  and  heels  together  in  a  dirty  old 

freemen  sometimes  sold  their  services  in  chest  by  his  mistress^s  slave-girl,  to  keep 

this  capacity,  and  they  were  caUed  '  aucto-  oat  of  the  way  of  her  husband.     [Comp. 

rati/  and  the  price  they  receivod  *  auctora-  Juvenal,  vi.  44.] 

mentum.'   So  Suctonius  says  that  Tiberius  [61.  Sstne^  This  must  be  translated 

exhibited  gladiatorial  shows  to  the  memory  *  has  not  ? '] 

of  Augustus,  and  Dmsus  his  grandiather,  —  JSstfte  marito]  What  were  the  pro- 

and  to  increase    the    namber   he   hired  visions  of  the  laws  respecting  adultery  re- 

several  who  had  received  their  discharge,  pealed  by  the  Julia  lex,  passed  a.u.c.  736 

"rudiariis    quoqae    quibusdam    revocatis  or  thereabouts    (C.    iv.    6.  21),    is    not 

auctoramento  centenum  millium "  (Tib.  c.  known.    That    they  affected    the   wife'8 

vii.).    Such  persons  bound  themselves  by  'dos'  we  have  seen  in  S.  i.  2. 181.    GeU 

a  very  stringent  bond  to  the  '  lanista '  lius  (x.  23)  quotes  a  speech  of  the  elder 

who  hired  tbem.    Tlie  words  of  this  bond  Cato,  *'  De  Dote,"  by  which  it  appears 

are  given  in  a  passage  of  Petronius  (c.  that  the  husband  had  then  power  to  put 

117) :    "  In  verbe  Eumolpi  sacramentum  his  wife  to  death  if  he  caught  her  in  tbe 

juravimus  uri,  vinciri,  verberari,  ferroque  act  of  adultery ;  and  if  so  he  must  have 

necari,  et  quicquid  aliud  Kumolpus  jussis-  had  that  power  at  the  time  Horace  wrote» 

set ;  tanquam  legitimi  gladiatores  domino  for  the  law  had  not  bcen  altered.    The 

oorpora  animasque   religiosissime  addici-  words  of  Cato,  who  died  B.c.  149,   are 

mus."     The  same  words   Seneca  quotes  these :  **  Vir  quum  divortium  fecit  mulieri 

(£p.  37) :  "  Promisisti  virum  bonum  ;  sa-  judex  pro  censore  est.    Imperium  quod 

cramento  obligatus  es. — Eadem  honestis-  videtur  habet.    Si  quid  perverse  tetreque 

simi  hujus  et  illius  turpissimi  auctoramenti  factum  est  a  muliere,  multatur :  Si  vinum 

yerba  sunt  uri,  vinciri,  ferroque  necari ;"  bibit,  si  cum  alieno  viro  probri  quid  fectt, 

and  this  explains  Javcnal's  "Scripturus  condemnatur. — In  adulterio  uxorem  tuam 

leges  et  regia  verba  lanistae"  (S.  xi.  8).  si  deprehendisses,  sine  judicio  impune  ne- 

The  word  is  said  to  be  derived  from  '  auc-  cares.    Illa  te  si  adultcrares  digito  non 

tor,'  in  the  sense  of  'venditor,'  from  the  auderet  contingere ;  neque  jusest."    This 

person  selling  his  services,  that  being  a  Davus  would  call  hard  measare  against 

particuhir  sense  of  'auctor'  as  opposed  to  women :  "  Ecastor  lege  dura  vivunt  mn- 

'emtor.'    There  is  evidently  a  connexion  lieres"  (Plautus,  Mercat.  iv.  6.  1).    Tke 

between  the  two  words,  but  it  is  not  easy  partiality  which  Davus'  words  imply  was 

to  see  what  it  is ;  for  *  auctor '  is  only  ap-  corrected  by  the  above  hiw  of  Augustus, 

plied  to  the  seller  as  warranting  the  \\t\e,  which  gave  the  husband  power  to  kill  the 

— From  the  above  passages  it  is  clear  that  adulterer  in  ccrtain  cases,  but  not  to  kill 

'uri'  is  absolute;   it  does  not  go  with  his  wife.     It  is  clear  from  this  Satire  and 

*  virgis'  as  some  take  it.     [Some  editors  the  second  of  the  first  book  that  the  in- 

prefer  'uri  virgis  ferroque  necari.'     The  iured  husband  might  do  pretty  much  aa 

infinitives  depend  on  *  auctoratus.'    It  is  he  pleased,  or  was  able,  to  revenge  him- 

'  Quid  refert  utrum  eas  auctoratus  uri  &c.  self  on  thc  adulterer,  without  fear  of  the 

an.']  law. 

60.  eonscia]  See  S.  i.  2. 130,  and  Juve-  64.  Non  hdbitu  mutatve  locol   Davos 

nal  (iii.  49):   "Quis  nunc  diligitnr  nisi  says  the  womau  may  be  bad,  but  she  is 

conscius  P"     '  Conscius '  means  au  accom-  not  so  bad  as  the  man :  she  does  not  steal 

plice.    The  man  asks  what  difierence  it  out  of  her  own  house  to  hb  in  disguise, 

makes  whether  a  freenum  goes  and  lets  and  is  always  afraid  of  his  coming,  mis- 

himeelf  to  a  *  lanista '  to  be  beaten  and  trusting  his  promises  of  secrecy  and  fear- 

torturod  at  his  will,  or  runs  the  risk,  in  ing  detection ;  while  the  man,  with  his 
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Cum  te  formidet  mulier  neque  credat  amanti^  65 

Ibis  sub  fuream  prudens  dominoque  furenti 

Committes  rem  omnem  et  vitam  et  cum  corpore  famam. 

Evasti,  credo  metues  doctusque  cavebis : 

Quaeres  quando  iterum  paveas  iterumque  perire 

Possis,  o  toties  servus !     Quae  belua  ruptis,  70 

Cum  semel  effugit,  reddit  se  prava  catenis  ? 

Non  sum  moechus^  ais.     Neque  ego  hercule  fiir  ubi  vasa 

Praetereo  sapiens  argentea :  toUe  periclum, 

Jam  vaga  prosiliet  frenis  natura  remotis. 

Tune  mihi  dominus^  rerum  imperiis  hominumque  75 

Tot  tantisque  minor,  quem  ter  vindicta  quaterque 

Imposita  haud  unquam  misera  formidine  privet  ? 

Adde  super  dictis  quod  non  levius  valeat :  nam 

Sive  vicarius  est  qui  servo  paret,  uti  mos 

eye»  open,  pnts  hia  head  in  the  pillory,  79.  vicarius']  Cicero  (in  Verr.  ii.  3.  38), 

and  ri^s  the  fury  of  the  woman's  hnsband  speaking  of  one  Diognctus  as  a  slave  of 

and  lo58  of  fame,  life,  and  every  thing.   In  the  lowest  sort,  says,  **  Vicarinm  nuUum 

'  peccatve  supeme '   there  is  an  obscene  habety  nihil  omnino  peculii."    The  '  pecu- 

meaning.    As  to  '  furca,'  8ee  above,  v.  22  lium '  was  that  property  which  a  slave 

n.     '  Dominus '  is  a  husband  here  as  '  do-  might    accumulate,   and    which    conven- 

mina'  is  a  wife  elsewhere.    See  C.  ii.  12.  tionally  was  held  by  him  independent  of 

13  n.  his  master,  and  among  the  rest  he  might 

68.  JSveuit]  See  S.  i.  1.  45  n. ;  ii.  6.  48  have  a  '  vicarius,'  a  slave  to  do  his  duty  or 

n.    On  the  contracted  form,  see  C.  i.  36.  help  him  in  it.     He  was  held  to  be  '  quasi 

8  n.    S.  i.  5.  79  n. ;  9.  73  n.  dominus '  in  relation  to  his  '  vicarius '  (see 

71.  prava']    *  Foolish.*     *  Pravus*   sig-  Mr.  Long'8  note  on  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  1.  36). 

nifies   that  which  is  crooked,   distorted,  In  later  times  it  appears   that  a  slave 

awry,  and  ife  applied  both  to  folly  and  might  have  several  'vicarii,'  but  at  this 

vice.     S.   i.  4.  79,  "  hoc  studio  pravus  time  more  than  one  was  unusunl  (Becker, 

facis,"  that  is,  'malicious/  ii.  2.  55,  "  Si  Gall.  Sc.  i.  n.  5).    What  Davus  says  is, 

te  alio  pravum  dctorseris,"  where  it  means  whether  you  choose  to  call  the  slave^s 

out  of  the  straiglit  oourse.  slave  his  '  vicarius,'  or  substitute,  as  your 

76.  minor]  fifftruy,  a  slave  to.  eustom  does,  or  his  fellow-slave  (as  strictly 

—  quem  ter  mndicta  quaterquel  *  Vin-  speaking  he  is,  for  except  by  permission  a 

dicta '  here  signifies  the  '  festuca    or  rod  slave  can  hold  no  property  independent 

laid  on  the  shoulder  of  a  slave,  when  the  of  his  master),  what  is  my  relation  to 

shive^s  ireedom  was  given  to  him  by  the  you  ?     I  am  your  slave ;    you  are  the 

'Manumissio  per  Vindictam'  before  the  slave  of  your  passions,  which  pnll  you 

praetor,  or  perhaps  also  other  competent  about  as  the  strings  pull  a  puppet  (which 

magistrate.     '  Vindicta '  properly  signifies  the  Greeks    called    vtvpStnraa-roy).     The 

the  '  res  vindicata,'  and  is  derivcd  '  a  vin-  ancients  can*ied  their  mechanical  skill  in 

dicando.'    See  Dict.   Ant.,   art.   '  Manu-  the  coustruction  of  automaton  figures  as 

missio,'  apd  '  Vindicatio.'  Davus  says  that  far  as  and  perhaps  farther  than  it  has  heen 

manumission  repeated  over  and  over  again  carried  since.     A   celebrated  instancc  is 

(though  that  involves  an  absurditv)  could  that  of  Claudius'  sham-fight  in  the  Lacus 

not  deliver  his  master,  as  he  called  him-  Fucinus,  during  whioh  a  fignre  of  Triton 

self,  from  the  bondage  he  was  under  to  in  silver  rose  up  from  the  lake  and  blew  a 

the  world.  blast  upon  a  trumpet  (Sueton.  Claudius, 

78.  Adde  tuver  dicti^]  'Dictis'  is  go-  c.  21).     Artists  in  this  line  were  common 

verned  by  '  aude,'  and  '  super '   is  Ui^ed  among  the  Greeks  nnd  were  called  p^vpo^ 

absolutely.     Orelli  makes  '  super '  govem  attdatai,  ai/TofiarovpyoL     It  appeara  from 

'  dictLs,'  as  in  S.  6.  3  it  govems  '  his.'  Hcrodotus  (ii.  48)  that  kyd^fiara  v€vp6' 

M  m   2 
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Vester  ait,  seu  conservus ;  tibi  quid  sum  ego  ?     Nempe         80 

Tu  mihi  qui  imperitas  alii  servis  miser  atque 

Dueeris  ut  nervis  alienis  mobile  lignum. 

Quisnam  igitur  liber  ?     Sapiens  sibi  qui  imperiosus^ 

Quem  neque  pauperies  neque  mors  neque  vineula  terrent^ 

Responsare  cupidinibus^  contemnere  honores  85 

Fortis^  et  in  se  ipso  totus  teres  atque  rotundus^ 

Extemi  ne  quid  valeat  per  leve  morari, 

In  quem  manca  ruit  semper  fortuna.     Potesne 

Ex  his  ut  proprium  quid  noscere  ?     Quinque  talenta 

(nraaTo,  as  be  calls  them,  were  in  nse  cylinder.]     'Mrdcus'  means  lame  in  tbe 

among  the  Egyptians.    Plato  (De  Legg.  hand,  as  *  claudua '  does  in  the  foot.     An- 

lib.  i.  p.  644)  speaks  of  man'8  passions  as  sonius  has  imitated  Horac^  (Idyll.  zvi.), 

Davns  does :  t^8c  Si  Xtrntv,  tri  rwra  rh  and  his  words  illastrate  these : — 

irdBrf  ip  hhjy  oTop  y^vpa  ^  ^iptyeol  riv^s  uyi^  bonus  et  sapiens,  qualem  vix   rep. 

tvovirai  <nrw<rl  re  rifJMS  Kal  oKKiiXais  wB'  perit  nnum 

iXKov^iv  Jytiprtai     oi<rai  Ji^    iyairrias  MaUbus  e  multis   bominum   conanltus 

vpd^tis.   Persius  bas  imitated  tbis  pojssage  ApoUo 

like  many  otbers  (S.  v.  129) :               *  j^^g,  -^^^  g„i  totum  se  explorat  ad  nn- 

" Sed  si  intus  et  in  jecore  aegro  guem  : 

Nascuntur  domini,  qui  tu  impunitior  exis  Quid  -  prooerea  vanique  ferat  quid  opinio 

Atque  hic,  quem  ad  strigiles  scutica  et  vulgi 

metuB  egit  beriUs  P"  Securus,  mundi  instar  babens  teres  atque 

83.  «M  j«  <mp«io««]  '  He  who  haa       Exte*.W"e  quid  Ubis  per  levia  ridat." 
control  over  bunself.     Before  Horace  no  ^  r 

writer  uses  tbis  word  with  a  case  after  it.  Here  'rotundus'  is  explained  by  tbe  like- 

PUny  uses  the  genitive,  Seneca  the  dative^  ness  of  the  beavens,  wbicb  PUto  (Tim. 

after  '  imperiosus '  in  tbe  pUces  quoted  by  p.  83)  says  the  Deity  a<f>aipo€iB^s  iropy^v* 

ForceUini.  ffaro,  as  being  most  after  bis  own  image. 

86.  Responsarecupidinibtu']  'Besponso'  A  perallelogram  was  alra  an  iUustration  of 

18  repeated  in  v.  103  (wbere  nowever  see  the  ancients  for  a  perfect  man,  taken  fi<om 

note),  and  £pp.  i%  1.  68.    "  Fortanae  re-  that  saying  of  Simonides  in  tbe  fragment 

sponsare  superbae."     It  seems  to  mcan,  quoted  by  Plato  in  bis  Protagoras  (p.  339), 

to  reply  to  on  equal  terms,  and  so  to  be  a  and  tbus  restored  by  Hermann : — 

matcbfor.     The  construction  of  the  ad-  jj^,  .  ^^^^  ^ky  i\ae4w   y^yiaBai    v«- 
jective  and  infinitive  is  common  m  tho  \tir6y 

Odes,  but  not  in  tbe  Satires  or  Epistles.  ^tpffij,  rt  Kcd  iroo-l  koI  v6fp 

See  C.  1.  1. 16  n.  rtrpdywoy,  iu€v  ^6yov  t€- 

86.    tn  96  %p90  toUu  ieres  aique   ro^  rvypkdyor, 
tundiui]  *  In  bimself  entirely  smooth  and 

round.     '  In  se  ipso  totus '  is  explained  by  Comp.  Arist.  Rbet.  iii.  11.   Etb.  Nicom.  t. 

a  similar  pessage  in  Cicero  (Pamdox.  ii.) :  11,  rtrpdywyos.     *  Teres :'  C.  i.  1.  28  n. 
**  Non  poteet  non  beatissimus  esse  qui  est        89.  Quinque  lalenta]  Tbe  Attic  dnichma 

totus  aptus  ex  sese,  quique  in  se  uno  sua  of  tbis  period,  wbicb  is  here  meant,  was 

ponit  omnia."     [This  passage  also  proves  wgrtb  about  the  same  as  the  Roman  do- 

tbattbe  Une  sbould  be  pointed  'totusteres  narius,  nearly  S\d,  (see  above,  v.  43  n.). 

atque  rotundus,'  '  completely  smootb  and  Tbe  mina  was  equal  to  100  dracbmae,  aud 

round,'  as  Doederlein  properiy  says.    He  a  talent  to  60  minae.    It  was  wortb  tbere- 

correctly  remarks  also  tbat  tbe  Komana  fore  about  212/.,  and  five  talents  1060^ 

do  not  use  three  adjectives  tbus,  *  totus,  Davus  reckons  in  tbe  currency  of  Oreece. 

teres  atque  rotundus.'    He  compares  S.  Tbecaprioeoftheman^smistressisdeacribed 

u.  8.  309,  'ab   imo  ad   summum  totus  as  before,  S.  3.  260  sqq.   His  own  bondage 

moduU  bipedaUs.'    Ritter,  who  lias  the  is  very  weU  described  by  Cioero  (Ptaradox. 

wrong  pointing,  bas  also  tbe  absurd  ex-  v.  2) :  "  An  ille  mibi  liber  cui  mulier  im- 

planation  tlmt '  teres '  means  round  Uke  a  perat,  coi  leges  imponit»  praescribit,  jubet. 
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Poscit  te  mulier^  vexat  foribusque  repulsum  90 

Perfundit  gelida^  rursus  voeat ;  eripe  turpi 

CoUa  jugo ;  Liber,  liber  sum,  dic  age.     Non  quis ; 

Urget  enim  dominus  mentem  non  lenis  et  acres 

Subjectat  lasso  stimulos  versatque  negantem. 

Vel  cum  Pausiaca  torpes,  insane^  tabella,  95 

Qui  peccas  minus  atque  ego,  cum  Fulvi  Rutubaeque 

Aut  Pacideiani  contento  poplite  miror 

Proelia  rubrica  picta  aut  carbone,  velut  si 

Re  vera  pugnent,  feriant,  vitentque  moventes 

Armaviri?     Nequam  et  cessator  Davus ;  at  ipse  loo 

Subtilis  veterum  judex  et  callidus  audis. 

Nil  ego  si  ducor  libo  fumante  :  tibi  ingens 

Yirtus  atque  animus  coenis  responsat  opimis. 

▼etAt  quod  vidctar  ?  qui  nihil  imperanti  the  pnblic,  snch  as  we  see  now  of  conjnrors, 

negare  potest,  nihil  recnsare  andet  ?  Poscit,  and  the  like ;  and  theae  are  the  pictures 

dandnm    est ;    vocat,    yeniendum ;  ejicit,  Davus  olludes  to.  They  were  done  no  doubt 

abeundum  ;  minatnr,  extimescendnm.  £go  roughly,  as  he  describes.     "  Pingi  autem 

vero  istum  non  modo  servum,  sed  nequiB-  gladiatoria  munera  atqne  in  publico  exponi 

simum  servnm,  etiam  si  in  amplissima  fa-  coepta  a  C.  Terentio  Lncano  "  (PUn.  xxxv. 

milia  natns  sit,  appellandum  puto/*  c.  7,  §  43).    Cicero  mentions  a  gladiator 

92.  Non  quis'}  lliis  is  the  second  person  named  Pftcideianus,  and  he  quotes  the  fol- 

of '  qnco.'  lowing  lines  oi  Lncilins : — 

92.  Fausiaca   torpes   insane,  tahella]        u  ^^^  gpu^eus  homo  sed  doctns  et  acer 

Pnusias  was  a jative  of  Sicyon,  one  of  the  Cnm  Pacideiano  hic  componitur,  optimns 
most  celebrated  schools  of  art,  where  thcre  lonee 

was  a  large   w)llection  of   his    pictures.  p^,^  jfomines  natos   [gladiator  qni  fnit 
Many  were  sold  by  the  Sicyonian  govem-  unusl  " 

ment  to  pay  their  debts,  and  most  of  them  -'' 

found  their  way  to  Rome.    A  very  large  (De  Opt.  Gen.  Orat.  c.  vi.    See  also  Tusc. 

one,  paintcd  with  great  boldness  and  skill,  Disp.  iv.  21,  and  £p.  ad.  Qu.  Fr.  iii.  4.) 

and  representing   a  sacrifice,  was  trans-  Horace  may  have  takcn  the  name  for  any 

ported  to  Rome  by  Scanrus  whcn  he  was  gladiator  in  consequence  of  the  celebrity  of 

aedile,  and  at  the  tiuie  Horace  wrote  was  this  man.  [Ritter  says :  "  *  pacidiani  *  unus 

kept  in  the  porticus  of  Cn.  Pompcins.  The  Bhindinins."     '  Phicideiani '    or    '  Placi- 

picturcs  of  Paueras  howcver  wero  chiefly  diani '  is  the  tmc  reading.]     Some  of  the 

smnll,  'tabcUae,'  aud  amongthemost  cele-  old  editions  have  'placide  Jani.*    Fea  re- 

brated   was  the  portrait  of  his  mibtress  fers  to  an  inscription  in  Gruter^s  collec- 

Glycera  as  a  flowcr  girl,  'X-rf^aviyirKoKOi  tion  (p.  301),  in  which  the  name  Placidia- 

(Plin.  N.  H.  lib.  xxxv.  c.  11,  sect.  40),  nus  occurs,  and  he  adopts  that  orthogra- 

"  pan^as  pingebat  tabcllas  maximeque  pue-  phy.    *  Contento  poplite '  represents  the 

ros;'  but  Pausias  was  also  celebratcd  for  his  attitude  of  the  gladiators.    The  Scholiasta 

encaustic  paintingfl,  in  which  Pliny  sayshe  raise  a  doubt  upon  thepoint,  thinking  the 

had  no  equnl.     He  lived  abont  the  middle  words  may  apply  to  the  spectator  stretch- 

of  the  fourth  century,  B.C.     *  Torpes '  is  a  ing  himself  on  tip-toe  to  get  a  nearer  view. 

like  expression  to   that   in   S.  i.   4.   28,  [But  there  is  nothing  of  this  tip-toe  in  the 

"  Stupet  Albins  aere;"  and  6.  17,  "Qui  words.     *  Contento  poplite '  can  only  apply 

stnpct  in  titulis  et  imaginibus."  to  the  spectator,  who  stands  staring  at  the 

96.  jFV«/f»  Buiubaeque  aut  Pacideiant]  pictures  long  enough  to  tire  his  hams.] 
These  are  all  names  of  gladiators,  as  we        101.  callidus  audii]  8eeS.6.  20  n.,  and 

may  gather  from  the  contoxt.    Pliny  tells  3.  23 :    "  Callidus   hnic    signo    ponebam 

ns  it  was  the  practice,  when  shows  of  gla-  millia  centum." 

diators  were  exhibited,  for  the  exhibitor  to        103.  coenis    responsat    opimis']    It  is 

set  forth  a  pictnre  of  tho  games,  to  inform  UFual  to  put  a  notc  of  intcrrogatiou  after 
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Obsequium  ventris  mihi  perniciosius  est  cur  ? 

Tergo  plector  enim.     Qui  tu  impunitior  illa  105 

Quae  parvo  sumi  nequeunt  obsonia  captas  ? 

Nempe  inamarescunt  epulae  sine  fine  petitae, 

IUusique  pedes  vitiosum  ferre  recusant 

Corpus.     An  hic  peccat,  sub  noctem  qui  puer  uvam 

Furtiva  mutat  strigili  ?  qui  praedia  vendit  1 10 

Nil  servile  gulae  parens  habet  ?     Adde,  quod  idem 

Non  horam  tecum  esse  potes,  non  otia  recte 

'opimis/  and  to  take  'responsat '  in  tLe  body.    See  'illadere'  S.  ii.  8.  62.] 

same  senae  as  above  (v.  85).     I   prefer  110.  Furtiva  mutat  Hrigili]  As  to  the 

taking  it  in  the  senBe  of  *  corresponds  to^'  construction  with  '  mnto '  see  C.  i.  17.  2. 

as  *  responsura '  in  S.  8.  66.   What  Davus  The   '  strigil/   which   the   Greeks   called 

says  I  think  amounts  to  this :  '  I  am  good  trrMY^As,  was  a  scraper  of  bone  or  metal, 

for  nothing,  because  I  am  attracted  by  a  of  a  cnrved  form  and  with  a  sharp  edge, 

cake  just  hot  from  the  oven ;  you  forsooth  with   which  the   skin    was  scraped  afler 

are  virtuous  and  noble  because  you  feast  bathing,  orexerciseinthegymnasium.  See 

upon  good  things.'  So  the  same  opposition  BeckePs  Gallus,  '  Exc.  on  the  Baths,'  and 

appears  in  these  lines  as  in  the  two  before.  Dict.  Ant.  on  the  same  subject,  for  an  ac- 

'  Libum'  was  a  coarse  sort  of  cake  made  of  count  of  these  instruments.     [<  Sub  noc- 

poonded  cheese,  eggs,  and  fiour,  all  mixcd  tem  :'  see  Epod.  ii.  44.] 

togcther  and  baked  (Cato,  R.  R.  75,  For-  112.  Non  horam  tecum  essepotes]  AeiXHi 

cell.).    There   was  another  sort  used  in  interprets  this  "  non  es  tecum :  i.  e.  non  ea 

sacrifice  (Epp.  i.  10.  10  n.).    The  Miba'  8anus,"whichdoe8notappeartobethemean* 

Davus  means  were  such  as  the  good  old  ing.   Toaman  whohasnoresourcesinhim- 

woman  at  Bovillae  made  for  the  poor.    See  self,  or  is  afraid  of  his  own  conscience  or  his 

Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  667  sqq. : —  own  thoughts,  and  resorts  to  amiiscments  or 

«Orta    suburbanis   quaedam    fuit    Anna  othermeansofdistractioutodiivert.hismind. 

Bovillis,  these  words  apply.   *  Tecum  habita,  *  mha- 

Pauper  sed  mundae  sedulilatis  anus.  ^^  ^^^  °.^\^ir**i  ™*^^  ^^^^  5?"^  ^""T ' 

Illa  levi  raitra  canos  redimita  capnios  .(.^®"-  ^.  iv.  52).     Seneca  (de  Tranq.  An. 

Fingebat  tremula  mstica  liba  manu.  "•  ^)  wys  :  "  ahud  ex  alio  iter  suscipitur 

Atque  ita  per   populum  fumantia  mane  ?*  spectacula  spectaculis  mutentur,  ut  ait 

solebat  Lucretras :  *  hoc  se  quisque  modo  semper 

Dividere ;  haec  populo  copia  grata  fuit."    ^^^''    ^  ¥'^  P^"^^*  \  °«"  ^F^.g^^  ? 
'^  '^  "^    °  Sequitur  se  ipse    et    urget    gravissimus 

[105.  plector  enim']  'Isufferinmyback,  comes."    The  quotation  ftom  Lucretius  is 

thafs  the  reason.'    Davus  has  a  whipping.  taken  from  the  third  book,  v.  1068.    The 

'EuimMs  somctimes  translated  *for,'but  wholepassagewillillustratethisofHorace. 

this  translation  will  only  suit  some  sen-  It  is  quoted  on  C.  ii.  16.  19,  which  and 

teuces.    Caesar,  B.  Q.  v.  7  :  '  Ille  enim  re-  other  places  of  Uorace  there  mentioned» 

vocatus  resistere  .  .  .  coepit :'  '  he  bcgan  may  be  compared  with  this.  The  diflfercnoe 

to  resist,  as  might  be  expected,  as  a  roatter  between  'fugltivus'  and  '  erro  *  is  explained 

of  course.'  See  Ciccro,  Verr.  ii.  1.  9.]  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  21. 1. 17,  §  14) :  "  Erronem 

—    Q«i    tu  impunitior']     Persius    has  ita  definit  Labeo,  pusillum  fugitivum  ease» 

copied  this  way  of  speaking.     See  above  v.  ct  ex  diverso  fug^tivum  magnum  erronem 

79  n.  esse ;  sed  proprie  erronem  sic  definimus 

[108.  lllusique  pedes]  'Literally,  *yonr  qui  non  quidem  fugit  sed  frequenter  sine 

feet  mocked  are  unable  to  bearyour  dis^ised  causa  vagatur,  et  temporibus  in  res  nugato- 

body.'    The  man  has  the  gout  in  his  feet.  rias  consumptis  serius  domum  redit."  That 

I  do  not  suppose  with  Doederlein  that  is,  a  '  fugitivus '  is  a  slave  who  runs  away 

'  illusi '  has  any  refcrence  to  the  incapacity  outright;  an  '  erro '  was  an  idle  fellow  who 

of  the  feet  to  bear  the  paunch,  and  the  de*  skulked  out  of  the  way  to  escape  work  or 

rision  of  the  spectators  being  excited  by  to  amuse  himself.  There  was  the  same  dis- 

such  a  sight.    The  feet  are  mocked  or  im-  tinction  in  the  army  between  '  desertor ' 

paired  in  their  offioe  by  the  oxcesses  of  the  and  '  emansor.'  A  '  fugitivus '  was  branded 
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Ponere,  teque  ipsnin  vitas,  ftigitivus  et  erro, 

Jam  vino  quaerens^  jam  somno  fallere  curam  : 

Frustra;  nam  comes  atra  premit  sequiturque  fugaeem/^  115 

"  Unde  mihi  lapidem  ?" — "  Quorsum  est  opus  ?" — "  Unde  sagittas?'' 

"  Aut  insanit  homo  aut  versus  facit/'     ^^  Ocius  hinc  te 

Ni  rapis^  accedes  opera  agro  nona  Sabino/' 

on  tbe  forehead,  and  hence  he  was  termed  common  punishment  for  a  slave  to  be  tnrned 

'  literatusy'  'notatus,'  '  inscriptus/ '  stigmo-  out  of  the '  familia  urbana'  into  the '  familia 

sus/  'stigmatias;'  'stigma'  beingthe  word  rnstica,'  and  set  towork  in  the  fields  with 

to  express  the  mark  thus  given.  See  above,  cbains  on  his  legs.    In  Terence  (Phorm. 

S.  3.  281  n.,  and  5.  15  n.  ii.  1. 19),  Qeta  looks  forward  to  being  pu- 

116.  Unde  mihi  lapidem]  See  above,  S.  nished  in  this  manner  :— 

B.  102  n.    Horace  is  supposed  to  grow  «  Molendum  est  in  pistrino,  vapulandum, 

angry  beyond    endunince   at  this  home-  habendae  compedes, 

thrust  of  his  slave,  «id  oalls  out  for  a  stone,  q^^^  ^^  faciundum." 

arrows,  any  thmg  to  throw  at  his  hcad.  '^ 

The  man  is  bewildered  with  fear,  and  thinks  And  Grumio  in  Plautus  (Mostell.  i.  1. 16) 

his  master  has  gone  mad,  unless,  which  was  Bays  to  his  fellow-shive, — 

as  good,  he  was  making  verses.    He  is,  or  «  Sane  credo,  Tranio, 

affects  to  be,  unconscious  of  the  licence  he  q^q^  te  in  pistrinum  sds  actutum  tradier, 

has  given  himself,  and  the  force  of  the  cis  hercle  paucas  tempestates,  Tranio, 

truths  he  has  been  telhng.              ^  , .    ,  Augebis  ruri  numero  genus  ferratile ;" 

118.  accedes  opera  agro  nona  Sahtno] 

*  I  will  send  you  away  to  work  with  the  where  '  genus  ferratile '  means  the  men 

other  slaves  (of  whom  therefore  he  appears  with  fettei-s,  who  are  called  in  the  same 

to  have  had  eight)  at  my  farm.'    It  wa^  a  play  (ii.  i.  9)  *'  ferritribaces  vu*i." 
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SATIRE  VIII. 


This  Satire  represents  a  dinner  given  by  a  rich  vnlgnr  man  to  Maeoenas  and  five  of 
hifl  firiends.  There  is  not  bo  mnch  to  diBtingnish  it  in  the  way  of  humour  as  the  subject 
admitted  of.  Few  things  present  more  scope  for  facetious  satire  than  the  airs  of  rich 
men,  whose  wealth  is  their  one  passport  into  what  is  called  good  society.  This  is  a  vety 
slight  sketch,  and  some  of  the  force  even  of  this  is  perhaps  lost  through  our  ignorance 
of  little  points  of  etiquette  and  culinary  refinements  observed  by  the  Bomans  of  that 
day. 

The  hosfs  name  is  Nasidienus  Rufus.  Lambinus  supposes  Q.  Solvidienus  Rufns  to 
be  meant,  a  man  of  obscure  origin  whom  Augustus  advanoed  to  equestrian  rank  for 
services  rendered  agidnst  Sex.  Pompeius,  and  who  was  afterwards  consul  designatus. 
He  put  an  end  to  himself  in  a.u.o.  714,  which  was  long  before  this  Satire  was  written, 
and  the  theory  would  not  be  worth  mentioning  if  Heindorf  'and  ButtmaUn  had  not 
supported  it.  Spohn  (Jahn^s  Horace,  Ed.  ii.  p.  271)  supposes  Q.  Nasidius,  one  of  the 
commanders  under  M.  Antonius  and  mentioned  by  Dio  Cassius  (60.  c.  18),  to  be  the  host. 
But  as  we  cannot  arrive  at  any  reul  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  as  the  essence  of  the 
Satire  consists  in  the  obscurity  of  the  person,  it  is  useless  to  specukte  about  him. 

Instcad  of  telling  the  story  himself,  though  it  is  probable  from  the  tone  of  the  Satire 
that  he  writes  from  a  scene  he  had  witnessed,  Horaoe  puts  it  into  the  month  of  his 
friend  Fundaiiius,  thc  comic  writer  mentioned  in  S.  i.  10.  42  n. 

It  is  impossible  to  oonjecture  with  any  probability  the  date  of  the  Sutire,  tbough  it 
may  be  assumed  that  it  was  written  after  Horace^s  intimacy  with  Maeceuas  had 
begun. 


"  Ut  Nasidieni  juvit  te  coena  beati  ? 

Nam  mihi  quaereati  eonvivam  dictus  here  illic 

De  medio  potare  die/'     "  Sic  ut  mihi  nunquam 


1.  Nasidient]  See  Introduction.  The  the  evening.  The  termination  in  *i'  is 
third  aud  fourth  syllables  coalcbce  as  in  v.  the  older  of  the  two,  and,  from  the  above 
75.  '  Beati '  means  wealthy  and  favoured  rcmark  of  Quintilian  compared  with  this 
of  fortune.    See  C.  i.  4. 14  n.  passage  of  Horace,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 

2.  here^  **  *  Here  *  nunc  E  litera  termi-  usage  of  the  word  was  in  a  state  of  tran- 
namuB,  at  vcterum  comicoruiu  adhuc  libris  sition  at  this  time.  (See  Key^s  L.  0. 
invenio  *  heri  ad  me  venit :'  quod  idem  in  954.) 

epistolis  Augusti  quas  sua  manu  scripsit  8.  De  medio  potare   <{«0]    Nosidienus 

aut  eniendavit  deprehenditur "  (Quint.  i.  dined  early  to  make  the  most  of  his  feast. 

7).    'Heri'   is  a  dutive  form, 'here'  an  But '  medio  die '  need  not  be  understood 

ablative ;  so  wo  have  ' mani '  and  '  mane '  literally.      The  'prandium '  was  usually 

iu  the  morniug, '  vesperi '  and '  vespere '  in  token  at  noon.    The  dinner-hour  was  later. 
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In  vita  fuerit  melius/^     "  Da,  si  grave  non  est, 

Quae  prima  iratum  ventrem  placaverit  esca/'  5 

"In  primis  Lucanus  aper;  leni  fuit  Austro 

Captus^  ut  aiebat  coenae  pater ;  acria  circum 

Rapula,  lactucae^  radices^  qualia  lassum 

Pervellunt  stomaehum,  siser,  allec,  faecula  Coa, 

His  ubi  sublatis  puer  alte  cinctus  acemam  10 

« 

(C.  i.  1.  20n.)    Bnsy  men,  as  in  S.  7.  83,  '  iratnm.' 

sat  down  by  CAndle-Iight.    '  Dc  niedio  die '  6.  Lucanu9  aper}  See  S.  3.  234 ;  4.  42 

is  like  '  de  uocte'  iu  Epp.  i.  2.  82,  'mcdia  n.    No  mention  is  made  of  a  'promulsis' 

de  luce,'  Epp.  i.  14.  34.     Professor  Key  (S.  i.  8.  6  n.),  and  tbe  things  of  which 

thinks  that  iu  this  use  of '  de '  the  uotion  it  was  usually  in  a  great  measure  com- 

of  a  part  of  time  is  contained,  and  tbat  it  posed  were  sent  up    in   thc   same   dish 

muy  therefore  be  best  rendered  by  our  pre-  with  the  boar,  which  was  generally  served 

position*by'  or  *in  the  courseof '  (L.  G.  whole,   and   was  the   chief  dish,   '  caput 

1326,  h).    'Demedio  die'  means  *  after  coenae.'    Tnrnipe,  lettnces,  radishes,  pars- 

mid-day/  but  in  some  cases  it  must  note  nips,   with   pickles   and   sauces   of    vari- 

proximity  to  mid-day,  or  it  vfOu\d  have  no  ons  descriptions  (S.  4.  73  n.),  generally 

meaning.    [See  S.  ii.  3.  238  n.]  formed  part  of  the  'gustus'  or  '  promul- 

4.  fuerlt  meliua']  See  S.  6.  4  n.  sis '    which    preceded    the    '  fercula  *    or 

—  Da,  si  grave  non  est']  1  like  this  conrses  of  which  the  reg^lar  'coena'  con- 

reading  better  than  '  dic,'  though  no  MS.  slsted.     The  boar  was  killed,   the   host 

authority  was  produced  for  it  till  Fea  dis-  (called  '  coenae  patcr'  with  a  sort  of  mock 

covered  it  in  a  few  of  his,  which  he  calls  respect)  informod  his  guests,  when  the 

"  optimac  notae."     Pottier,  editing  from  south  wind  was  not  at  its  worst,  meaning, 

the  Parisian  MSS.,  has  '  da,'  and  gives  no  I  suppose,  that  when  this  wind  ('  scirocco') 

various  reading   whatever.     Several   edi-  was  blowing  hard  the  meat  would  soon 

tions  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  have  '  da,'  spoil,  if  he  had  any  meaning  at  all. 

but  the  earlier  hnve  *  dic'     Comm.  Cruq.  10.  HU  ubi  sublati*]  The  narrator  is 

snys :  "  dic,  ait  Uoratius,"  from  which  it  inclined  to  make  a  short  business  of  the 

is  ju3tly  inferred   that    he  had    another  viands,  but  he  is  brought  back  to  them 

reading,  and  that  '  dic  *  is  his  gloss  upon  afterwards.  The  mcat  being  removed  (and 

it.     Theie  is  sufficieut  authority  thereforo  though  he  only  mentions  one  course  here, 

for  '  da,*  though  there  is  mnch  more  for  we  may  gather  from  what  couies  presently 

the  other.     Bcntley  saya  *  da '  is  only  the  that   there   was   no  lack  of  dishes,   and 

interpolntion  of "  pexus  nescio  quis  magi-  therefore  probably  there  were  the  usuid 

stellus,"  who  found  it  in  Virgil   (Ecl.  i.  courses),   a  slave,  with  his  clothes  well 

19),   "sed   tanien  iste  Dcus  qui  sit   da,  tucked  up,   'succinctus'   (S.  6.  107  n.)> 

Tityre,    nobis,"    and    therefore    thonght  came  and  wiped  the  table  with  a  hand- 

Horace  must  have  uscd  the  same  word.  some  purple  towel,  and  another  gathered 

He    is    very    angry   with    the    *  ignotus  up   whatevcr    had    fallen    or    had    been 

homuncio,'  but  as  the  MSS.  have  come  thrown  on  the  floor,  which  at  the  same 

to  his  assistance  the  word  may  be  re-  time  he  strewed  with  saw-dust,  perhaps 

ceived,  and  it  is  I   think  a  good  one.  soented  (S.  iL  4.  81).    The  ancients,  eat- 

Terence  uses  it :    "  Nunc  quam  ob  rem  ing  with  their  fingers  and  without  plates, 

has  partea  didicerim  paucis  dabo  "  (Heaut.  threw  away  the  bones  and  other  parts  of 

Prol.   10).      From   the  meaning  of  this  their  food  that  they  did  not  eat:   such 

word,  *  to  pnt,'  this  application  of  it  ifl  were  "  the  crumbs  that  feU  from  the  rich 

easily  derivcd.     [Ritter  has  '  dic.']  man's  table"  which  Lazarus  was  glad  to 

6.  iratum  venirem  placaverif]  Compare  pick  up  and  eat.     'Gausape,  -is'  (other 

S.  2. 18 :  "  Latrantem  stomachum."  Both  forms  of  which  are  '  gausapa,'  '  gausape, 

passages  put  together  suggest  the  idea  of  -es,'  '  gausapum '.)  was  a  woollen  cloth  of 

a  Bop  thrown  to  an  angry  dog  to  keep  him  foreign  manufacture.    The  table  was  of 

qniet.    Perhaps  that  notion,  or  something  maple  woodi   which   was  not    the    most 

of  the  sort,  suggested  this  line.    '  Placa-  costly  (S.  2.  4  n.),  but  not  shabby   as 

verit'  is  a  more  suitable  word  than  the  Orelli  says.    1  understand  snch  tables  are 

reading '  pocayerit.'    It  applies  better  to  favourites    in   good  Italian  houses  still. 
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Gausape  purptireo  mensam  pertersit^  et  alter 

Sublegit  quodcunque  jaceret  inutile  quodque 

Posset  coenantes  oflPendere,  ut  Attica  virgo 

Cum  sacris  Cereris  procedit  fuscus  Hydaspes 

Caecuba  vina  ferens^  Alcon  Chium  maris  expers.  15 

Hic  herus :  Albanum^  Maecenas^  sive  Falemum 

Te  magis  appositis  delectat^  habemus  utrumque/' 

'^  Divitias  miseras !     Sed  quis  coenantibus  una^ 

Wken  the  litter  U  deared  away  and  the  refers  to  this  practioe,  and  means  that  the 

table  wiped,  two    slaves,   one  from  the  wine  had  not  been  prepared,  and  was  of 

East  and  named  after  his  native  river,  inferior  qoality.     Other    critics    sappose 

the  other  a  Ch-eek,   walk    in  with  two  that  this  pretended  Chian  had  in  &ct 

'  amphorae,'  one  of  Caecubani  the  other  never  crossed  tbe  seas,  bnt  had  been  con- 

of  Chian  wine.    They  are  represented  as  cocted  at  home ;   bat  this,   I  tbink,  is 

entering   in  a  solemn  and  stately  man-  donbtful.    Orelli  and  most  of  the  oom- 

ner,  like  the  Kavii4>6poi  who  carried  the  mentators  adopt  the  first  opinion  after  the 

baskets  in  procession  at  the  festival  of  Scholiasts.    Persius  (vi.  39  n.) : 

^^r-.i,  ^®' iV  r  ^^  °'^     ^"  ^^^  Caecuban  « pos^u^  sapere  urbi 

and  other  Itolian  wmes  here  named   see  ^um  pipere  et  ^mis  venit  nostrum  boc 
C.  1.  9.  7  n.    Phny  (xxin.  1)   savs  that        marisVxpers," 
Caecuban  wine  was  not  grown  m  his  dav, 

and  that  the  Setian,  which  was  highly  where    '  sapere    maris    expers '    perhaps 

valued  by  Auffustus,  was  very  rare.  Thero  means  a  leaming  without  salt,  that  is, 

are  some  good  wines  made  in  the  I<evant  without  wit.     [Doederlein  takes  *  marts 

now,  such  as  those  of  Thera  (Santorin)  expers'  to  mean  *cin  Castrat;'  and   he 

and  Tenedos.  understands  '  maris  expers '  in  Persius  in 

15.  Chium  maru  expers']  Strange  as  it  a  like  sense,  '  this  unmanned  or  unmanly 

is,  salt  water  was  mixed  with  the  sweet  philosophy.'     It  is  possible  that  his  inter- 

wiues  imported  from  the  Qreek  isles.*    In  pretation  of  Persius  may  be  right ;  but 

the  trcatises  de  Re  Bust.  of  Columella  (xii.  he  will  not  easily  convince  us  that  he  has 

21.  37)  and  of  Cato  (xxiv.  105)  directions  understood  Uoraoe.]     In  Plautus  (Carcul. 

are  given  as  to  the  proportion  that  was  i.  1.  76)  Phaedromus  says :  "  Ei  est  nomen 

advisable  of  salt  water  to  wine.    Colu-  lcnae  Multibiba    atque   Merobiba."      To 

mella  directs  that  the  water  be  boiled  which    Palinurus    answers :     "  Quasi    tn 

down  to  abont  a  third  part,  and  that  a  lagenam    dicas   ubi  vinum    solet  Chium 

'  sextarius '  of  water  be  added  to  an  '  am-  esse,"  as  if  Chian  wine  was  always  '  me- 

phora '  of  wine,  which  is  about  the  pro-  rum,'  '  unmixed,'  which  may  help  to  ex- 

portion  of  a  pint  to  six  gallons.    Some,  he  plain  Horace's  meaning. 

says,  add  even  two  or  thrcc  '  sextarii,'  and  ^    18.  Dioiiias  miserasl  This  exclamation 

he  would  like  to  do  the  same  if  it  could  is  drawn  from  Horace  oy  his  fricnd's  de- 

be  dono  witliout  betraying  a  saline  taste.  scription,  in  which  he  who  knew  Nasidienns 

Cato  has  given  receipts  for  cooking  (as  would  see  more  to  call  for  snch  langaage 

it  is  called)   native  wines  so  as  to  imi-  than  lies  on  the  snrfaoe.    Thcre  has  been 

tate  the  Qreek,  and  salt  vrater  forms  aii  nothing  said  hitherto  to  call  ibrth  par- 

ingredient.    He  says,  speaking  of  oue  of  ticular  remark;  but  the  impression  per- 

these  compounds:  "nonerit  dcteriusquam  haps  conveyed  by  what  Fundanius  has 

Coum."    It  is  said  that  the  practice  arose  said  was  that  of  vulgar  ostentation  with- 

out  of  the  circumstance  of  a  slave,  wlio  out  taste  on  the  part  of  the  host.     [I  am 

had  stolen  some  of  his  master's  wine,  fill-  inclined  to  accept  DocderIein's  interpreta- 

ing   up   the   deBciency    with    sea-water,  tion  of  'Divitias  miseras;'  that  wealth 

which  was  thought  to  have  improved  the  briugs  trouble,  becanse  it  is  accompanied 

flavonr.    An  accident  is  said  to  have  led  with  g^eat  display  and  consequent  anxiety 

to  a  similar  improvement  in  the  manu-  to  the  posscssor.    He  compares  'misera 

fiicture  of  a  certain  kind  of  beer  at  New-  ambitio,'  S.  i.  6.  129,  and  '  misero  cupi- 

haven,  on  thc  Sussex  coast,  which  goes  by  dinc,'  Epp.  i.  1.  33.] 
the  name  of  Tipper  ale.    Horace  perhaps 
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Pundani,  pulchre  fuerit  tibi,  nosse  laboro/' 

"  Summus  ego  et  prope  me  Viscus  Thurinus  et  infra 


20 


19.  pulchre  fuerW]  See  above,  v.  4,  reclinecl  on  three  conches.  These  were 
"  Nunquam  In  vita  fucrit  mcHus."  As  to  arranged  so  as  to  form  tbree  sides  of  a 
'  Fundnuius,'  see  Introduction.  square  with  the  table  in  the  middle,  the 

20.  Summus  effo'}    Thc  company  con-  fourth  end  being  open,  thus : — 
sisted,  as  was  nsual,  of  nine  persons,  who 


Medius  Lectns. 


OQ 

0 

s 
s 

0 


The  '  medios  lectus '  was  that  at  the  top, 
tbe  'imus'  was  to  the  right,  and  the 
'snmmus'  to  thc  leit.  On  each  couch 
were  three  persons.  On  the  'summus' 
Fundanius  sajs  he  bimself,  Viscus,  and 
Varius  reclin(^d.  On  the  *  medius  lectus ' 
were  Maecenas  and  the  two  uninvited 
friends  he  bronght  with  him,  Servilius 
Balatro  and  Vibidius.  On  tbe  middle 
seat  of  the  '  imus  lectus '  lay  Nasidienus, 
above  him  Nomentanus»  who  acted  as  no- 
menclator  (properly  the  duty  of  a  slave, 
£pp.  i.  6.  50  n.),  and  below  him  Porcius, 


another  of  his  parasites.  The  place  of 
honour  (hv  {nrwruchv  wpoffayoptiovffir, 
Plut.  Quaest.  Conviv.  i.  8)  was  the  corner 
seat  of  the  '  medius  lect.us,'  and  next  to 
that,  on  the  first  seat  of  the  '  imus/  was 
usually  the  place  of  the  host.  But  it  ap- 
pears  that  Nasidienus  reaigned  that  plaoe 
to  Nomentanns,  probably  because  he  sup- 
posed  him  better  able  to  entertain  his 
guests  than  himself.  The  host  usually  re- 
served  the'imus  lectus'  for  himself  and 
his  family,  as  Plutarch  telLs  us  in  the 
above  place.    If  they  were  not  present» 
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Si  memini  Variusj  cum  Servilio  Balatrone 

Yibidius^  quas  Maecenas  adduxerat  umbras. 

Nomentanus  erat  super  ipsum^  Porcius  infra 

B.idiculus  totas  semel  obsorbere  placentas ; 

Nomentanus  ad  hoc^  qui  si  quid  forte  lateret  25 

Indice  monstraret  digito :  nam  cetera  turba^ 

Nos^  inquam^  coenamus  aves^  conchylia^  pisces^ 

Longe  dissimilem  noto  celantia  succum ; 

Ut  vel  continuo  patuit^  cimi  passeris  atque 

Ingustata  mihi  porrexefat  ilia  rhombi.  30 

tbeir  places  were  usually  occnpied  by  de-  not  wortb  xnncb.     Porcius  seems  to  be 

pendcnts  of  tbe  host  (parasites),  wbo  filled  occupied  cbiefly  in  filling  hia  own  belly, 

up  tbe  table,  and  belped  to  flatter  tbe  wbile  tbe  bost  and  bis  otber  parasite  are 

bost  and  entertain  tbe  company.    Tbis  looking  aftcr  tbe  guesta  and  doing  tbe 

ezplains  Epp.  i.   18.   10,    '*  imi   Derisor  bonours  of  the  table.    *  Placentae '  were 

lecti."    Sometimes  tbcse  places  were  oc-  cakes,  often  sweetened  witb  honey.     [Rit- 

cupied  by  *umbrae/  brougbt  by  tbe  in-  ter  bas  'simnl  absorbere.'     Tbere  is  au- 

vited  guests.    See  Becker^s  Qall.  ezc. '  Tri-  tbority  botb   for   <  simul '  and    '  semel.' 

clinium.'    By   *summus  ego'  Fundanius  Doederlein  tbinks  tbat  'simul'  ezpresses 

means  tbat  be  occupied  tbe  fartbest  seat  sometbing  beyond  tbe  bounds  of  proba- 

on  tbe  'summus  lectus.'    Tbe  slaves  in  bility;   but   the   man  swallowed   several 

belping  tbe  wine  began  firom  tbis  point,  cakes,  one  at  a  time,  as  Ritter  says.1 

aud  went  round  till  tboy  came  to  tbe  25.  Nomentanus  ad  hocy  qui\  *  ^omen- 

'  imus/  or  tbird  place  iu  tbe  *  imus  lectus/  tanus  was  tbere  fbr  tbis  purposo  tbat  he 

See  Plautus  (Asin.  v.  2.  41),  "  Da,  puere,  migbt  — .'    His  business  was  that  of  no- 

ab  summo.    Age  tn  interibi  ab  infimo  da  menclator,  to  direct  tbe  attention  of  tbe 

savium."    Tbese  words  Demaenetus  ad-  guests  to  any  dainties  they  might  bave 

dresses  to  bis  wife,  wlio,  as  above  stated,  overlooked,  and  to  explain  to  tbem  tbe 

would,  according  to  custom,  be  wbere  be  mystery  of  eacb  disb ;  for,  as  Fnudanins 

says,  <  ab  iufimo,'  '  inia.'  says,    tbe    commoncst    viands    were    so 

—  Viscu9  Thurinus']  See  S.  i.  9.  22  n. ;  drcssed  up  witb  sauces,  tbat  they  conld 

10.  83  n.    He  appears  to  bave  been  a  na-  bardly  be   reoognized,  or   new   sorts   of 

tive  of  Tburii,  iu  Lucania.  wbicb  was  made  disbes  were  put  on  tbe  table,  snch  as  tbe 

a  Ltttin  colony  ▲.u.c.  559  (Livy,  zxzv.  9),  viscera  of  difierent  fisb,  tnrbot  and  plaice 

and  received  tbe  nanie  of  Copiac.   But  tbe  for  instance.    <  Passer '  is  described  by 

old  name,  given  it  at  tbe  foundation  by  tbe  Pliny  (N.  H.  iz.  20)  as  a  fiat  fish,  and  is 

Atbenians  (B.c.  443),  continued  to  be  used  gcnerally  supposed  to  be  tbe  plaice.     '  In- 

as  well  as  tbe  new.     [As  Viscus  is  named,  dice  digito '  is  tbe  forefinger :  tlie  middle 

Tburinus,  Orelli  and  otbers  suppose  tbat  finger  was  called  *  fanioeus/     Porsiiis  calls 

be  is  not  one  of  tbe  Visci  mentioned  in  it  *  infamis'  (S.  ii.  33),  and  Martial  *  impu- 

S.  i.  10.  83.]     As  to  Varius,  see  S.  i.  5.  40  dicus '  (vi.  70.  5).     Tliis  name  is  given  to 

n.    Notbing  is  known  of  Servilius  Balatro  it  as  tbe  finger  of  scorn.    Tbe  tbii^  finger 

(as  to  wbose  cognomen,  sce  S.  2.  2  n.)  or  was  called  'medicus'  or  *  medicinalis,'  for 

Vibidius.    Tbe  second  svilable  of  ScrvUiuB  tbc  same  reason  probably  tbat  it  bad  tbe 

ou  coins  is  long;  tbe  tbird  tberefore  co-  name  'annularis,'  its  supposed  anatoraical 

alesces  witb  tbe  last.    Maecenas  bad  taken  connezion  witb  tbe  beai-t.     (Sec  S.  7.  9.) 

tbem  witb  bim  as  '  umbrae,'  wbieb  means  By  '  cetera  turba '  Fundanius  means  the 

persons  taken  by  guests  witbout  special  uuinitiated,  Maecenas  and  bis  par  y.    '  Ut 

invitation  from  tbe  bost.    (Epp.  i.  5.  28  vel  continuo  patuit '  mcans  tbat  tbe  natnre 

n.)    Tbe  MSS.  and  editions  vary  between  and  importance  of  Komentanus'  functions 

*  quos '  and  •  quas.'     Orelli  prefers  *  quas.'  were  sbown  on  tbat  occasion,  wben  he 

'  Super  ipsum '  means  on  tbe  seat  above  banded  Fuudanius  a  dainty  be  bad  never 

tbe  bost  (see  last  note).    As  to  Nomen-  tasted  before,  and  yet  thcse  gentlcmen 

tiinns,  see  S.  i.  1.  102.    Porcius,  Conim.  knew  wbat  good  living  was. 
Cruq.  says,  was  a  '  pnblicanns»'  wbich  is 
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Post  hoc  me  docuit  melimela  rubere  minorem 

Ad  lunam  delecta.     Quid  hoc  intersit  ab  ipso 

Audieris  melius.     Tum  Vibidius  Balatroni : 

Nos  nisi  damnose  bibimus  moriemur  inulti : 

Et  calices  poscit  majores.     Vertere  pallor  35 

Tum  parochi  faciem  nil  sic  metuentis  ut  acres 

Potores,  vel  quod  male  dicunt  liberius  vel 

Fervida  quod  subtile  exsurdant  vina  palatum. 

Invertunt  Allifanis  vinaria  tota 

Vibidius  Balatroque  secutis  omnibus;  imi  40 

Convivae  lecti  nihilum  nocuere  lagenis. 

Affertur  squillas  inter  muraena  natantes 

81.  melimela]  These  were  a  sweet  sort  (viii.  25).    The  Romans  did  not  retain  it 

of  rosy  apple  wmch,  we  leam  from  Varro  long  this  time,  for  fifteen  years  afterwards 

(R.  R.  i.  59)  were  once  called  '  mostea,'  and  it  was  captured  again  hy  C.  Marcius  Ruti- 

afterwards  '  melimeU.'    The  derivation  of  lius  (Liv.  ix.  88).    Comm.  Cruq.  says  that 

the  name  sufficiently  marks  their  flavour,  there  a  large  sort  of  cup  was  raade  of 

and  Martial  mentions  them  as  vying  with  earthenware.    This  the  context  implies. 

the  produce  of  the  hive :   "  Dulcibus  aut  '  Yinaria '  is  properly  an  adjective,  and 

certant    quae    melimela   favis"    (i.   44).  agrees  with 'vasa' understood.     It  means 

[Heindorr  supposes  that  the  apples  were  ere  the  '  lagena'  or  *amphora/  whieh  dif- 

served  up  in  the  middle  of  the  dinner,  fered  in  shape  but  not  in  use.    Bo(h  were 

whereas  Nomentanus  talked  of  these  apples  vessels  either  of  clay,  or  sometimes  lat tcrly 

during  dinner,  having  nothing  better  to  of  glass,  in  which  the  wine  was  kept.  Their 

lay.]  contents  were  usually  poured  into  a  *  cruti'r' 

34.  ifo«  nUi  damnote  Ulnmne']  See  for  the  purpose  of  being  mixed  with  water. 
Terence  (Heaut.  t.  4.  9)  :—  These  persons  helped  themselves  from  the 
«  Ch.  At  ego  si  me  metuis  mores  cave  in  'l*gena,'  and  aU  foUowed  their  exnmple, 

te  ^e  istos  sentiam.  except  the  master  and  h,s  two  parasites 

a,  Quos?     Ch.  Si  scirevisegodicam:  (^  *^^«'  \  ^O).    Ihere  was  no  sym- 

gent),  inew,  fraus.  hellSo,  Ganeo,  P^^"*^^  H  '^^^^  bibend,,'  and  the 

damnosus."  gu^ts  drank  as  they  pleased. 

42.  equillas  tnter  muraena  natantee]  As 

Vibidius  means  that  if  thisstupiddinner  is  to  'squillas,'  see  S.  ii.  4.  58.     'Muraena' 

to  be  the  death  of  them,  they  had  better  was  a  lamprey,  and  acconnted  a  grcat  dcli- 

have  their  revenge  first,  and  drink  ruinouslv  cacy  by  the  Itomans,  who  appear  to  hnve 

of  the  hosfs  wine :  if  they  do  not  thuy  wifl  sometimes  kept  them  tame.    They  were 

die  unavenged.    'Moriemur  inulti' is  bor-  brought  chiefiy  from  the  coast  of  Sidly. 

rowed  from  the  Epic  style.    See  Aen.  u.  See  Martial  (xiii.  80)  : — 

670;  iv.  659.  „^  ♦  *.  •     q.    i  j. 

35.  VeHerepallortumparochifaeiem']  Q^«  natat  m  Siculo  grandis  muraena 
Fundanius  gnves  two  reasons  why  the  host  ^.^  profunao 

turned  pale  when  he  heard  his  guests  caU  ^^ ,  ®    exustam  mergere  sole  cu- 

for  larger  cups :  because  when  men  have  ^®™' 

drunk  weU  they  give  a  ioose  rein  to  their  Macrobius  (Sat.  ii.  11)  and  Pliny  Ox.  56) 

tongu«,  and  because  wme  s^ils  the  pakte  ^,^^     ^^e  one  of  L.  Crassus  and  the  other 

by  destroving  the  deli^cy  o^  its  taste.    As  ^f  Hortensius  the  orator,  that  they  each 

^^\  ^      .y  "^  ^-.V  ^-.^'  TJie  host  is  so  tept  a  pet  'muraena,'  and  each  sh«I  tears 

^^^^^."'oox®  ™*''     ^°*  P™^^^'  *^'**"'  when  his  favourite  died.    See  Mart.  (x. 

(8. 1.  4.  oo).  QQ^  22) : 

89.  Invertunt   AUifanie  mnaria  tota']  '' 

Allifae  was  a  town  of  Samnium,  the  capture  "  Natat  ad  magistruro  delicata  muraena. 

of  which  by  C.  Petilius  in  the  second  Sam-  Nomenculator  mugilem  citat  notum, 

nite  War,  a.u.c.  429,  is  related  by  Livy  £t  adesse  jnssi  pr^eunt  senes  muUi." 
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In  patina  porrecta.     Sub  hoc  herus :  '  Haec  gravida/  inquit^ 

'  Capta  est,  deterior  post  partum  carne  futura. 

His  mixtum  jus  est :  oleo  quod  prima  Venafri  45 

Pressit  cella ;  garo  de  succis  piscis  Hiberi ; 

Vino  quinquenni,  verum  citra  mare  nato, 

Dum  coquitui^— cocto  Chium  sic  convenit,  ut  non 

Hoc  magis  ullum  aliud; — pipere  albo,  non  sine  aceto, 

Quod  Methymnaeam  vitio  mutaverit  uvam.  60 

Erucas  virides^  inulas  ego  primus  amaras 

Monstravi  incoquere,  inlutos  Curtillus  echinos, 

Ut  melius  muria  quod  testa  marina  remittat.' 

Interea  suspensa  graves  aulaea  ruinas 

In  patinam  fecere,  trahentia  pulveris  atri  65 

Quantum  non  Aquilo  Campanis  excitat  agris. 

Nos  majus  veriti  postquam  nihil  esse  pericli 

Sensimus  erigimur.     Rufus  posito  capite,  ut  si 

The  prawns  were  swimming  in  sance,  the  said  to  consist  in  the  fhct  of  the  formcr 

composition  of  which  the  host  goes  on  to  ooming  fresh  from  the  sea,  and  fomishing 

describe  himself,  as  a  matter  of  too  much  a  more  perfect  brine. 
oonseqaence  to  be  left  to  the  explanation        [43.  Sub  hoc^  *  Upon  this,'  when  the 

of  his  nomenclator.    The  materials  were  lamprey  appeared.    Seo  Epod.  ii.  44  n.] 
Venafran  olive  oil  (C.  ii.  6.  16  n.),  '  gamm'        [60.  The  line  '  Quod  Methymnaeam '  &c. 

(ti  sauce  made  of  the  entrails  and  blood  of  is  an  ezample  of  carelciis  nTiting.    Horace 

nsh,  aud  here   made  from  the   scomber,  simply  mcans  yinegar  made  by  allowiu^ 

pcrhaps  the  mackercl,  canght  in  greatest  wine  of  Methymna  to  become  acid.] 
abundanceoffthe  coastof  Spain.  See  Pliny        64.  aulaea]  See  C.  iii.  29.  16  n.    The 

(xxxi.  8),  "  Garum  ex  scombro  pisce  Uuda-  hosfs  tiresome  dissertation  was  bronght 

tissimum  in  Cartliaginis  Spartariae  ceta-  toasuddcncloscbythefallingofthetHpes- 

riis  }*'  and  Martial  (xiii.  102) : —  try,  which  brought  down  among  the  dishes 

.<  n      .      . .      j,  1   •  j  -  an  immense  cloud  of  dust.    The  guests 

Exspirantis  adhuc  Bcombn  de  sangmne  ^^^^  ^^^  honse  is  coming  down.  but  wl.ei. 

.   P.'""'*  they  find  tfae  extent  of  the  damagc  they 

Accipe  &ecosum,  munera  cara,   ga-    ^^^,  tbemselves  (•  erigimur ')•    Ruf.i 

'^™'  (Nasidienns)  was  so  disturbed  by  this  un- 

some  Italian  wine  added  while  it  was  mak-  toward  accident  that  he  putdown  his  head 

ing,  and  some  Chian  when  it  was  made ;  and  began  to  shed  tears.  Nomentanus  com- 

white  pcppcr  (S.  4. 74  n.)  and  vinegar  made  forts  him  with  an  apostrophe  to  Fortune, 

from  Lesbian  wine  (C.  i.  17.  21).     Of  the  complaining  of  her  caprices»  the  sdemn 

othcr  ingrcdients  NaHidienus  boasts  of  hav-  hypocrisy  of  whichmakes  Fundanius  Uugh 

ing  inventcd  two  himsclf;    one  was  the  so  immoderately  that  he  is  obliged  to  stuff 

<cruca/  which  we  call  the  rocket,  a  vege-  his  napkin  into  hismouth  to  check  himself. 

table  of  the  genus  brassica,  and  the  *  inula  Balatro,   who  has  a   sneer  always  rcady 

campana,'  *  elccampane/  the  *  inula  hele-  {fAVKriipl(»yf  see  S.  i.  6.  5),  begins  a  long 

nium'  (i\4uiov)  of  Linnaeus,  a  plant  that  synipatheiic   and   flattering  speech,   with 

grows  in  meadows  and  damp  ground.    It  which  Naaidicnus  is  highly  pleased   and 

is  used  medicinally  as  a  bitter.     The  last  comforted  under  his  misfortnno.    A  bril- 

ingre<liout  was   the   '  echinus/  a  prickly  liant  thought  snddenly  strikes  him,  and  lie 

shell-fish,  thrown  in  withont  being  washeo,  calls  for  his  shoes  and  goes  out,  on  which 

for  the  beneiit  of  its  saline  qualities  :  for  the  guests  beg^n  to  titter  and  to  whi^pcr  to 

which  addition  to  thc  saucehe  gives  crcdit  one  another,  not  wishing  togive  offcnce,  or 

to  one  Curtillus.    llie  superiority  of  the  to  speak  out  before  the  parasites  and  the 

*  echiuus '  to  *  muria '  (S.  ii.  4. 65  n.)  is  here  slaves.     (54 — 78.) 
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Filius  immaturus  obisset^  flere.     Quis  esset 

Finis  ni  sapiens  sic  Nomentanus  amicum  60 

ToUeret :  '  Heu,  Fortuna,  quis  est  crudelior  in  nos  ' 

Te  deus  ?     Ut  semper  gaudes  illudere  rebus 

Humanis  I^     Yarius  mappa  compescere  risum 

Vix  poterat.     Balatro  suspendens  omnia  naso^ 

'  Haec  est  conditio  vivendi/  aiebat^  '  eoque  65 

Responsura  tuo  nunquam  est  par  fama  labori. 

Tene  ut  ego  accipiar  laute  torquerier  omni 

SoIIicitudine  districtum^  ne  panis  adustus^ 

Ne  male  conditum  jus  apponatur^  ut  omnes 

Praecincti  recte  pueri  comptique  ministrent !  7o 

Adde  hos  praeterea  casus^  aulaea  ruant  si 

Ut  modo ;  si  patinam  pede  lapsus  frangat  agaso. 

Sed  convivatoris  uti  ducis  ingenium  res 

Adversae  nudare  solent,  celare  secundae.' 

Nasidienus  ad  haec :  ^  Tibi  di  quaecunque  preceris  75 

Commoda  dent !     Ita  vir  bonus  es  convivaque  comis  / 

Et  soleas  poscit.     Tum  in  lecto  quoque  videres 

Stridere  secreta  divisos  aure  susurros.^' 

"  NuIIos  his  mallem  ludos  spectasse ;  sed  illa 

Bedde  age  quae  deinceps  risisti.'^     "  Vibidius  dum  80 

Quaerit  de  pueris  num  sit  quoque  fracta  lagena, 

Quod  sibi  poscenti  non  dantur  pocula^  dumque 

[Qis.  auspendewt^naso']  See  S.  i.  6.  5.]  not  wait  at  table,  nnd  who  might  Bometimes 

72.  aff(Mo']  This  was  a  groom  or  mnle-  break  a  dish  which  they  were  carrying.] 
driver,  or   otherwise   connected  with  the        77.  JE6  aoleaa  poacit']  See  S.  i.  8.  127. 

stables.    Balatro  means  a  sncer  at  the  esta-  The  sandals  were  taken  oif  before  they  sat 

blishment,  the  oat-door  slavea  being  called  down  to  dinner»  for  which  therefore  "  so- 

in  to  wait  at  table  and  swell  the  number  of  leas  demere,  deponere  "  (Mart.  iii.  50.  8) 

attendants.  [Ritter  ridicules  Heindorf  and  were  common  cxpressions,  as  'soleas  pos- 

Orelli,  who  foUows  Heindorf,  for  supposing  cere  *  was  for  getting  up.    The  Greeks  bad 

that  Horace  is  speaking  of  a  groom  of  the  same  custom  and  the  same  way  of  ex- 

Nasidienus.     The  clause  '  si  patinam  .  . .  pressing  themselves.     See  Aristoph.  (Yesp. 

agaso'  he  says  <in  thesi  positum  est,  non  103),  tvBhs  9*   iiirh  9opvr)arov  KtKpayfy  ifi- 

de  ministris   Nasidicni  dictum,  qui  satis  fid9as,    In  Plautus'  play  Truculentus  (ii. 

cauti  incedebant,  v.  13.'     Heindorf   also  4. 12  sqq.),  Dinarchus,  when  he  finds  his 

supposes  that  tho  bread  was  burnt  ('  panis  mistress  cannot  sup  with  him,  exclaims, 

ndustus'),  but  there  is  notliing  about  bumt  *'  Ccdo   soleas   mihi !     Properate,   aufurte 

bread  in  the  Stitire;  on  the  contrary  every  mensam,"  though  he  had  not  sat  down  to 

thing  at  the  dinner  was  good.     So  we  can-  table  at  all ;  and  immedlately  afterwards, 

notconcIudetbatNasidienushadan^agaso'  when  she  has  pacified  him,  he  exclaims, 

to  wait ;  but  still  it  is  not  clear  why  Bala-  "  Ah,  adspersisti  aqunm :  Jam  rediit  ani- 

trosupposesthecaseofan 'agaso.'  Kniger  mns.  Deme  soleas.   Cedo,  bibam.''   In  the 

saggests  that  '  agaso '  may  mean  here  '  a  next  line  an  attempt  secms  to  have  been 

clumsy  waiter.'    If  the  kitchen  was  some  made  to  convey  the  notion  of  whispering 

distance  from  the  dining-room,  the  dishes  by  the  sound  of  the  s  repeated. 
would  be  carried  there  by  slaves,  who  might 
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Ridetur  fictis  rerum  Balatrone  seeando^ 

Nasidiene^  redis  mutatae  frontis^  ut  artc 

Emendaturus  fortunam ;  deinde  secuti  85 

Mazonomo  pueri  magfno  discerpta  ferentes 

Membra  gruis  sparsi  sale  multo^  non  sine  farre ; 

Ping^ibus  et  ficis  pastum  jeeur  anseris  albae 

Et  leporum  avolsos,  ut  multo  suavius^  armos, 

Quam  si  cum  lumbis  quis  edit ;  tum  pectore  adusto  90 

Vidimus  et  merulas  poni  et  sine  clune  palumbes^ 

Suaves  res^  si  non  causas  narraret  earum  et 

Naturas  dominus ;  quem  nos  sic  fugimus  ulti 

Ut  nihil  omnino  gustaremus,  velut  illis 

Canidia  afflasset  pejor  serpentibus  Afris/'  95 

83.  Ridetur  fictU  rerum]  They  pretend  on  figs,  tho  legs  of  a  hare  served  up  sqia- 

to  be  laugbing  at  something  eiKe  when  mtely,  as  being  (according  to  the  host)* 

Nasidienns  coinesin.     As  to  ^fictisremm/  better  flavoured  when  dreBsed  without  the 

see  C.  iv.  12.  19  n. ;  and  4.  76.     '  Bala-  loins,  hlackbirds    hunit  iu  roasting,  und 

trone  secnndo^'  Orelli  says,  is  a  metaphor  wood-pigeons  with  the  liindor  pnrts,  whieh 

from  a  fiftvourable  wind,  as  if  it  meant  that  were   most  sought  after,  removed,  the«e 

Balatro  helped  thejoke.    This  is  not  very  composed  the  last  'fcrculum'  brought  in 

satisfactory.  Acron  interprets  it  "  ex  tristi  as  special  delicacics  to  make  up  for  the  late 

hiluri  facto,"  which  belongs  more  to  '  mn-  catastrophe.     Bnt  the  officiousness  of  the 

ti^tae  frontis.'     Comm.  Cruq.  I  think  is  host  destroyed  the  relish  of  his  dishes,  and 

nearer  the  meaning  when  he  renders  it  the  guests  had  thcir  revenge  by  tasting 

*'  hypocritam  ag^nte,  subsequente,  subser-  nothing  he  put  befure  them,  and  presently 

viente ;   pocuhi  etiam  poscens  sccundabat  taking  their  leave. 

omnia  jocis  suis."     He  played  Ztintpayco'  [90.  pectore  ctdusto]  Doederlein  follow- 

vitrrns  vfho  supported  the  principal  actor,  ing  Schol.  Cruq.  contends  that  'adnsto' 

but  was  uot  80  prominent.  (Epp.  i.  18. 14.)  means  <  well  roasted/  '  browned.'] 

Balatro  was  a  wit  and  sarcastic.    Ue  sup-  [ —  edW]   Kitter  supposes  that  this  is 

plied  jokes  and  the  others  lausfhed.    '  Ma-  the  indicative  and  not  tho  snbjunctive  as 

zonomus '  was  a  large  ronnd  diKh,  properly  in  Ep.   iii.  8  :   but  his  reasons  for   this 

one  from  which  bread  (/ttiCa)  was  distri-  opinion  are  uot  satisfactory.] 

buted.    Cranes  beeame  a  fttshionable  dish  95.  Canidia  qfflaetet]  Here  is  this  wo- 

with  the  Komans,  but  not  till  after  this  man  ngain,  thc  hist  tinie  we  meet  with  hvr. 

time,  when  storks  were  preferred  (S.  2.  50  See  Ep.  iii.  8  n. ;  v.  and  xvii.,  Introdac- 

n.).    The  liver  of  a  white  g^oose  fattened  tion,  and  S.  i.  8,  Introdnction. 
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SoKK  time  aftcr  Horaco  had  pablished  his  three  books  of  Odes,  and  had,  m  it  appeara, 
laid  asidc  that  sort  of  writing,  it  seems  that  Maecenas,  and  probably  his  other  frieuds, 
bcgged  him  to  retum  to  it.  That  is  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  remonstrance  with 
which  the  Epistle  opens.  He  expresses  an  eamest  wish  to  retire  into  privacy,  to  aban- 
don  poetry,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  disclaims  all  con- 
nexion  with  sects,  and  professeB  in  all  humility,  but  not  without  some  irony,  to  follow 
his  own  crade  notions  as  a  mere  beginner ;  his  hope  and  purpose,  he  says,  is  to  carry 
virtue  into  active  practice,  as  that  which  "Aeque  pauperibus  prodest,  locuplctibus 
aeque ;"  he  recommends  it  as  the  panacea  of  life,  as  the  only  tme  wisdom ;  he  looks 
npon  the  world  as  a  shuffling  scene  of  iuconsistency,  and  men's  judgments  as  shallow 
and  vulgar ;  he  even  charges  hia  patron  himself  with  the  prevailing  levity. 

We  may  infer  from  all  this  that  Horace,  who  knew  the  world  pretty  well,  and  whose 
life  had  not  be^n  free  from  many  vexations,  arising  out  of  the  jealousies  his  popularity 
and  his  writings  had  occasioned,  would  have  been  glad  to  retire  to  his  books  and  his  re- 
flections,  not,  as  some  have  said,  to  the  study  of  philosophical  systems,  for  all  of  which 
I  believe  he  had  a  contempt  in  his  heart,  as  he  cannot  help  showing  even  in  his  short 
summary  at  the  end  of  this  Epistle ;  the  climax  of  his  sermon  on  virtue  ia  an  irresistible 
joke  at  the  expense  of  the  Stoics,  the  most  rigid  though  not  the  most  practical  advo- 
cates  of  virtne.  Whatever  views  Horace  had  in  respect  to  goodness  and  happiness  were 
his  own:  and  we  can  believethat  one  who  had  such  perceptions  of  the  follies  and  vicea 
of  the  world  was  sincere  in  wiBhing  to  get  away  from  it ;  that  he  was  tired  of  a  reputa- 
tion  which  brought  him  into  trouble ;  and  that  he  was  weary  of  writing  verses  to  express 
a  passion  he  never  heartily  felt  and  was  still  less  likely  to  feel  in  his  forty-fifth  year.  He 
did  retum  to  Ode  writing,  as  we  know,  and  wrote  some  of  his  best  verses  (but  not  his 
best  love  verses)  long  aiter  he  had  pleaded  his  exemption  with  Maecenas.  When  this 
Kpistle  was  written  is  not  to  be  traced  by  any  incidental  allusions,  and  we  can  only 
Buppose  it  was  some  time  after  the  publication  of  the  odes,  which  was  not  earlier  than 
A.n.c.  730.     The  year  734  is  assumed  with  some  probability  by  Franke. 

N  n 
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ARGUMENT. 

Maecenas,  more  honoared  than  all  the  world,  I  have  reoeived  my  discharge :  aeek  Dot  to 
call  me  back ;  my  years  and  my  inclinations  are  not  what  they  were.  Let  me  hang 
np  my  arms  and  retire.  A  waming  voice  within  bids  mc  loose  tfae  aged  steed  lest  fae 
stumble  at  the  end  of  his  coarse.  Verse  I  Uy  aside,  and  tum  all  my  thongfats  to 
philoeophy  and  virtue,  and  am  laying  up  stores  of  these. 

(v.  18.)  I  belong,  if  you  ask  me,  to  no  school,  and  own  no  master,  but  am  borae  along 
wherever  the  breeze  may  set :  now  all  activity  and  virtue  with  the  Stoics,  iiow  insen- 
sibly  falling  into  the  hixity  of  Aristippus.  The  days  are  weary  till  I  shall  have  leamt 
to  act  out  wfaat  neither  rich  nor  poor,  young  nor  old,  can  neglect  w^ith  iropunity. 
Meantime  I  can  only  take  the  little  knowledge  I  have  for  my  gpiide  and  comfort. 
If  we  cannot  reach  perfection,  we  may  advance  towards  it.  There  are  charms  in 
philosophy  for  every  diseasc.  Ambition,  envy,  passion,  sloth,  intemperance,  lust^—  all 
that  is  most  savage  may  be  tamed  if  it  tum  a  willing  ear  to  instraction.  The  first 
step  in  virtne  and  wisdom  is  to  abandon  vice  and  folly.  For  instance,  you  who  are 
hastening  to  be  rich,  and  flying  from  the  disgrace  of  poverty,  will  you  not  ieam  from 
the  wise  to  despise  those  things  you  love  so  foolishly  ?  Would  the  boxer  who  fighta 
in  the  streets  despise  the  Olympic  crown  which  should  be  ofibred  him  without  a 
blow? 

(v.  52.)  Believe  me  virtue  is  above  the  worth  of  gold,  though  the  whole  Foram  may  say 
otherwiae,  and  old  and  young  may  leam  the  lesson,  crying,  '  Money  first  and  then 
virtue.'  Be  able,  g^ood,  eloquent,  faonest,  as  you  will,  let  your  property  fiedl  short  bat 
by  a  little  of  the  equestrian  and  you  are  nobody.  Never  mind ;  the  children  will  call 
you  King  if  you  do  well.  Let  this  be  your  stronghold,  a  conscience  void  of  ofience. 
Which  is  best,  Roscius'  law  or  the  boys',  which  the  good  old  soldiers  Curius  and 
Camillus  approved  ?  Which  is  your  best  adviser,  he  who  bids  you  get  money  faow  you 
can,  that  you  may  sit  a  little  nearer  the  stage,  or  he  who  stands  ever  at  your  clbow 
and  bids  and  tcaches  you  to  defy  the  caprices  of  Fortune  ? 

(v.  70.)  And  if  I  be  asked  why  I  hold  not  the  opinions  of  the  world  I  mix  with,  my 
answer  is  that  which  the  fox  made  to  the  lion  :  because  I  see  all  the  footmarks  tumed 
towards  your  den  and  none  the  other  way.  Whom  or  what  am  I  to  follow  ?  One 
man  is  getting  rich  by  one  foul  way  and  another  by  another,  and  no  one  is  consistent 
even  with  himself.  A  man  takes  a  fancy  to  build  on  the  coast  at  Baiae :  the  next  day 
he  is  off  inland  to  Teanum.  If  he  is  married,  he  wishes  himself  a  bachelor ;  if  not»  he 
wishes  he  was.  And  even  the  poor  man,  he  must  chang^  his  lodgings  and  his  furaiture^ 
and  hire  himself  a  boat  to  ape  the  rich  man's  yacht. 

(v.  94.)  And  you  too,  my  fiicnd,  you  laugh  at  me  if  the  barber  has  cut  my  hair  awTy,  or 
if  my  vest  is  shabby  while  my  tuuic  is  fine :  but  graver  inconsistencies  you  care  not 
for.  In  respect  of  these  you  think  I  am  but  as  mad  as  my  neighbours  and  want  no 
guardian,  and  this  though  you  are  my  protector  and  are  vexed  with  me  for  the 
smallest  neglect  of  my  body,  and  though  I  look  to  you  and  hang  upon  yon  like  a 
cfaild. 

(v.  106.)  In  short,  to  go  back.  The  wise  man  is  only  inferior  to  g^eat  Jove, — rich,  firce, 
respected,  handsome,  and  a  king  of  kings;  but  above  all  sound  except  when  hia 
stomach  is  out  of  order. 
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Prima  dicte  mihi^  summa  dicende  Camena^ 

Spectatum  satis  et  donatum  jam  rude  quaeris^ 

Maecenas^  iterum  antiquo  me  includere  ludo. 

Non  eadem  est  aetas^  non  mens.     Veianius  armis 

Herculis  ad  postem  fixis  latet  abditus  agro^  5 

1.  Prima  dicte  mihi']  Tliis  is  an  afiec-  were  kept  (A.  P.  32  n.).  ['  Includere 
tionate  way  of  speaking.     It  has  no  parti-  quacris:'  see  S.  i.  9. 8.] 

cular  refercDce  to  any  thing  Horaoe  had  4.   V&ianius  armis  Herculis  ad  postem'] 

writteu.     ]t    is   like   Virgirs  address  to  Veianius  was  a    rndiarins,' and  when  he 

Poliio  (Ec.  viii.  II) :  "A  te  principium,  tibi  was  discharged  he  hung  up  his  weapons  in 

desinet ;"  or  Ncstor'8  to  Agauiemnon  (U.  the  templo  of  Hercules  just  as  the  man  is 

ix.  96) : —  made  to  hang  up  the  arms  of  love  in  the 

*Ey  ao\  fi^y  M|«,  a-io  V  &p^ofiat.  "  Kunc  arma  defunctumque  bello 

m        'A        ^                  !-•                  .  Barbiton  hic  i>aries  habebit  :*' 

Tlieocntus  also  opens   his   panegync  on  "^ 

Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus  in  the  same  way :  or  as  the  slaye  hung  up  his  chain  to  the 

iK  Aiif   ipxf&fi,<rea  K<d   if   Aia   A^«t€,  ^^^  ^%  '^'  ^.  65  n.,   « Donasset  jamne 

MoTffot  catenam  Ex  voto  lanbns"),  to  whom  also 

MaydrJ     rhy     &pi<rroy     iwhp     f^c^fi^y  Wsjedieated  their  ;  bulla' when  they  as- 

loi9aii'                                   »       T    r-  sumed  the 'toga  vinlis'  ("Bullaquesuc- 

Mp&r    y   «e   nToX./ia*of  IkI    Tp^otin  cmctis  Laribus  donata  pependit/' Pers.  v. 

\ty4e9u  ''  ^      generally,  as  Tumebos  remarks» 

«a)  w^ttarot  Koi  a4ff<ros,   t   -yip   wpod>tp4'  ^^^  ^^^  8?»^®  ^P  ""^  *"^^^°  ^^  ^^^^^ 

trraros  ivJpir.     (Idyll.  xvii.)  dedicated  the  instruments  with  which  they 

f^  '    ^    ^  '        '^  had  followed  it  to  the  gods  and  to  that  god 

[The  last    line    of    Theocritus    explains  in  pnrticular  under  whose  patronage  they 

*summa.']  had  placed  themselves.    Hercules  would 

2.  Spectatum  eatis  et  donatumjam  rude"]  natundly  be  chosen  by  a  gladiator,  or  by  a 
When  gladiators  reccived  their  discharge  soldier,  as  in  an  epigram  in  the  Authologia 
they  were  presented  by  the  'lanista'  or  the  (Brunck,  vol.  i.  p.  254).  Similar  actious 
'  editor  spectaculorum,'  who  owned  or  hired  are  frequently  represented  in  those  epi- 
them,  with  a  .'  rudis/  which  was  a  blunt  g^ms,  as  of  a  fisherman  dedicating  his 
wooden  instrument,  some  say  a  sword,  nets  to  the  nymphs  (vol.  ii.  p.  494),  a 
others  a  cudgel.  There  are  two  gems  re-  huntsman  his  nets  and  qniver  to  Mercury 
presenting  as  it  appears  '  rudiarii,'  in  Agos-  (vol.  i.  p.  228),  &c.  So  the  shepherd  hangs 
tini'8  collection,  in  each  of  which  the  man  up  his  flute  on  a  tree  to  Pan  (TibuUua  ii. 
carries  a  short  round  weapon  like  a  police-  5.  29) : — 

man's  truncheon.    Tho  narae  raay  have  « Pendebatque    vagi  pastoris   in    arbore 

belonged  to  any  weaponused  m  the 'prae-  votum 

lusio '  or  sham  fight  that  generally  pre-  chuTuj^  EWyegbn  flstula  sacn  deo." 
ceded  the  real  battle  With  sbarp  swords. 

Suetonius  says  of  Caligula  (c.  82)  :  "  Mir-  AII  the  Scholiasta  tell  us  that  Yeianiushmig 

millonem  e  ludo  rudibus  secnm  batuentem  up  his  weapons  in  the  temple  of  Hercules 

et  sponte  prostratum  confodit  ferrea  sica ;"  Fnndanus,  aud  it  appears  that  Hercules  waa 

and  again  (c.  54) :  "  Batuebat  pugnatoriis  worshipped  particularly  by  the  inhabitanta 

armis."     There  were  thercfore  diflerent  of  Fundi  in  Latium  (S.  i.  5.  84).  Orelli  re- 

sorts  of  weapons  used  in  this  way,   and  fers  to  an  inscription  in  his  own  coUection, 

'  rudis '  mav  have  been  the  name  for  any  No.  1589 ;  and  Obbarius  on  this  passage 

of  them.    The  gladiators  thus  discharged  quotes  Vopiscus  (Florianus,  c.  4)  as  mak- 

were  callcd  'rudiarii,'  and  if  thcy   were  ing  mention  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  Fun- 

freemen   '  exauctorati.'     (S.  ii.  7.  59  n.)  danus.     He  had  at  least  one  temple  at 

'  Spectatum'  b  a  technical  term.    Tickets  Bome  (S.  ii.  6.  12  n.),  and  also  at  llbur, 

with  the  letters  SP  upon  them  werc  given  which  was  called  after  him.    Veiania  was 

to  gladiators  who  had  distinguished  them-  the  nameof  an  Italian  family.  Varro  (R.  R. 

Bclves.     '  LuduA '  means  the  plaoe  where  iii.  16. 10)  mentions  two  brothers  of  that 

the  training  took  place  and  the  ghidiators  name  from  the  Faliscus  ager. 

N  n  2 
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Ne  populum  extrema  toties  exoret  arena. 

Est  mihi  purgatam  crebro  qui  personet  aurem : 

Solve  senescentem  mature  sanus  equum^  ne 

Peccet  ad  extremum  ridendus  et  ilia  ducat. 

Nunc  itaque  et  versus  et  cetera  ludicra  pono,  lo 

Quid  verum  atque  decens  curo  et  rogo  et  omnis  in  hoc  sum ; 

Condo  et  compono  quae  mox  depromere  possim. 

Ac  ne  forte  roges  quo  me  duce,  quo  lare  tnter, 

Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri 

Quo  me  cunque  rapit  tempestas  deferor  hospes.  15 

Nunc  agilis  fio  et  mersor  civilibus  undis^ 

6.  Ne  populum  extrefna]  Thearenawas  are  ordinary  expressions  for  pantin^ :  thej 
separated  froin  the  seats,  wliich  went  round  mean  to  contract  the  flanks,  as  is  done  in 
the  bailding,  by  a  wall  called  tho  *  podium/  the  act  of  recovering  the  breath.  The  re- 
near  which  a  gladiator  would  station  him-  verse  is  '  ilia  tendere.'  See  Virg.  Oeorg. 
self  to  appeal  to  the  compassion  of  the  peo-  iii.  506,  **  imaque  longo  Ilia  singultu  tcn- 
ple,  at  whose  request  it  usually  was  that  he  dunt."  '  II ia  ducere '  is  here  to  become 
got  his  freedom  and  the  '  rudis.'  We  leam  broken  winded.  [Doedcrlein  esplains  '  ilia 
from  Juvenal  that  the  persons  of  highest  ducere'  as  equivalentto  'exilibusspiritom 
condition  sat  by  the  '  podium/  and  to  their  ducere.'] 

inflaence  the  appeal  would  be  more  imme-        10.  et  vereus  et  eetera  ludicra  pono'} 
diately  made.    He  says  (S.  ii.  145) : —  He  did  not  keep  his  word,  for  he  wrote 

«  Et  Capitolinis  genei^sior  et  Marcellis         ™«ch  of  the  fourth  Book  of  Od^  and  the 

Et  Catulis  PauSque  minoribus  et  Fabiis    S''""^?,^^".^"?  J^ff  *^*»-     ^®  "^^^  ^^ 
gj.  ^  hnnself  (Epp.  u.  1. 111) :  — 

OmnibuB  ad  podium  spectantibus."  **  Ipse  ego  qui  nullos  me  affirmo  acribere 

versuB 

Lipsius  (de  Amphith.  c  jd.)  suppos^  that  j^^^^j^^  ^^^  mendador." 
there  was  between  the  '  podmm  and  lowest 

seat  a  level  space,  in  which  the  principal  *  Ludicra'  means  thefoUiesoflightpoetry, 

personag^  sat,  the  curule  officers  in  their  jokes,    amonrs,    as   he    says  (Epp.  ii.  2. 

own  chairs.  Veianius,  Horace  says,  retired  55) : — 

mto  the  oonntry  to  eBcape  the  temptation  „  gi„^g  j^  „^y,  ^„.  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

to  eDmre  lumself  again.  and   to  place  Eripuerejoco8.venerem.convivia,ludnm; 

himi^lf  m  the  position   he   had  ao  often  Xendunt  eitorquere  pogmata." 

occupied  of  a  suppliant  lor  the  people  s  ^         '^ 

favour.  [Comp.  Epp.  ii.   2.  144 — '  Omnis  in  hoc 

7.  JEet  mihi  purgatam]  He  has  a  voice  sum :'  *  totus  in  illis,'  8.  i.  9.  2.] 

within  him,  he  says,  the  office  of  which  is  13.  quo  lare  iuler]  This  is  eqnivaleut 

to  whisper  in  his  attentive  ear  the  precept  to  '  qua  in  domo,'  respecting  which  see  C. 

that  follows,  the  idea  of  which  is  taken  i.  29. 14  n.;  and  as  to  'jurare  in  verba* 

from  Ennius,  who  takesit  from  the  Circus.  see  note  on  Epod.  xv.  4,  "  in  verba  jurabas 

His  words  in  Cicero  de   Senect.  (c.   5)  mea."    The  mctaphor  is  taken  from  the 

are, —  oath  of  the  gladiator  (*  anctoramentum') 

**  Sicut  fortis  equus  spatio  qui  saepe  su-  (^;  ".-7.  69).    Horace  says  he  follows  no 

premo         *         *          «  school  and  knows  no  master,  but  like  a 

Vicit    Olympia,    nunc    senio    confectu'  J^^e^f^    *^^">f    changing    his    abode, 

anieflcit."  foilows  the  breeze   tbat  cames  him 

*  hither  and  thither,  just  as  his  temper  bap- 

The  reverse  of  '  purgatam  anrem,'  which  pens  to  be  or  his  judg^ent  chances  to  be 

was  a  conventional  expression,  is  found  in  influeuced ;  "  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried 

the  next' Epistle  (v.  58),  "auriculas  col-  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,"  as  St. 

lecta  sorde  dolent(BS."     [See   S.    i.  4.   8,  Paul  says,  using  the  same  sort  of  langnage. 

note.]  16.  NuHc  agili*/h']  That  is,  be  agrees 

9.  ilin  dueai']  *  Ilia  trahere '  or  'dnoere '  with  the  Stoics,  with  whom  "  the  end  ^  life 
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Virtutis  verae  eustos  rigidusque  satelles ; 

Nune  in  Aristippi  furtim  praecepta  relabor^ 

Et  mihi  res  non  me  rebus  subjungere  conor. 

Ut  nox  longa  quibus  mentitur  amica,  diesque  20 

Longa  videtur  opus  debentibus,  ut  piger  annus 

laj  in  its  most  active  development/'  and  was  mucb  affectation  and  at  the  same 

whose   "doctrine  necessarily  set  itself  in  time  a  want   of   practical    strictness  in 

direct  opposition  to  all  such  modes  of  view  these   views,   they  in   theory  recognized 

as  made  good  to  consist»  not  in  activity,  self-control,  or  temperance  and  conteut- 

but  in  calm    enjoyment.     They  regarded  ment,   as  the  basis  of  happiness.      But 

the  pleasnre  that  is  sought  to  be  derived  while  Aristippus   inculcated  self-reliance 

from  an  abandonment  of  active  duties  as  a  and  contentment,  requiring  all  care  for 

hindrance  of  life  and  an  evil  **  (Ritter,  Anc.  the    future    to    be    dismissed,    aud    the 

Phil.  vol.  iii.  p.  563,  Engl.  IVaus.).    The  thoughts  and  desires  to  be  couiined   to 

virtue  of  the  Stoics  was  essentially  a  Ro-  the  present  moment,  he  brought  in  the 

man  virtue  (C.  S.  58  n.),  and  lay  in  action ;  notion  that  present  plctisure  was  the  ouly 

and  with  them  the  pert*ection  of  virtuewas  happiness,  and  tbis  doctrine  is  associated 

the  perfection  of  happiness,  utility,  wealth,  with  the  Cyrenaic  school.     Comm.  Cruq. 

power  (see  below,  v.  106  n.) :  "  Zeno  igitur  explains  "  Et  mihi  res,"  &c.,  clearly,  say- 

nullo  modo  is  erat  qui  ut  Theophrastus  ing,  *'  Rebus  utor  ita  ut  eis  imperem  non 

nervos  virtutis  inciderit,  sed  contra  qui  autem  ut  eis  serviam,  ut  avarus."     Bat 

'  omnia  quae  ad  beatam  vitam  pertinerent  in  Aristippus  departed  from  his  own  theory 

una  virtute  poneret,  nec  quidquam  aliud  when  he  departed   &om  the  rule  of  his 

numeraret  iubonis"  (Cic.  Ac.  Poster.  10).  tcacher  and  took  mouey  from  his  pupils. 

[Compare  the  Emperor  Antoninus*  reiiec-  He  was  the  first  of  the  Socratics  that  did 

tions,  Lib.  v.  1.]  so,  and  Xenophon  is  supposed  to  refer  to 

18.  Nuttc  in  Aristippt]  After  holding  him,  when  he  says  that  some  of  Socrates' 

for  a  time  to  the  rigid  school  of  vir^ue  disciples  got  for  nothing  a  little  of  his 

and  the  Stoics,  he  insensibly  wcnt  over  to  wisdom  and  sold   it  at  a  high  price  to 

the  lax  doctrines  of  the  Cyrenaics,  whose  others  (Mem.  i.  2,  §  60).    Those  that  took 

founder  was  Aristippus  of  Cyrene,  one  of  money  from  their  disciples  Socrates  said 

Socrates'  least  worthy  disciplcs.     He  held  sold  themselves  into  slavery,  aud  he  must 

that  every  man  should  control  circum-  therefore  have  held  thisopinion  of  Aristip- 

stances  and  not  be  controlled  by  them.  pns  (Ib.  §  6).     Uis  dialogue  with  Socrates 

Hence  he  did  not  hesitate  to  expose  him-  (Xen.  Mem.  ii.  1)  throws  light  upon  his 

self  to  the  greatest  temptations,  and  when  opinions  as  here  stated  by  Horace.     The 

he  was  blamed  for  keeping  corapany  with  word  'subjungere'  is  plainly  taken  from 

Lais,  the  courtezan,   his  reply  was,  l^x^  putting  the    neck   of   beasts  of  burden 

AatSo,  &AA'   ovK   l^x^f*^   (compare   Diog.  under  tlie  yoke. 

Laert.  ii.  66,  68,  75).     An  instance  of  his  20.  diesqne  longa]  Here  Bentlcy  rends 

indifference  in  another  way  is  given  above  '  Lenta,'  '*  quo    scilicet  Horatium   ipsum 

(S.  ii.  3.  100).    Another  story  of  the  same  emendet,"  as  Baxter  suys.    The  change  of 

sort  is  g^ven  by  Cicero  (de  Invent.  ii.  58),  word  weakens  the  force  of  the  verse. 

that  he  thrcw   his  money  into  the  sea.  21.   ut  piger  annus    pupillis]    Every 

But  his  object  then  was  to  save  hls  life.  boy  who  had   lost  his  father  was  under 

In  £pp.  17.  23  we  have—  a  '  tutor'  or  guardian  in  respect  of  his 

"  Omnis  Aristippum  decuit  color  et  status  P^^P^^^ty,  while  the  care  of  his  person  be- 

et  res  longed  to  his  motlier,  or,  m  the  case  of 

Tentontim    maiora,    fere   praesentibus  her  death,  to  his  nearef t  relation,  providcd 

aeauum "  ^'**   ^      *     pupillus     himself.    This 

^        '  lasted  till  the  age  of  puberty  (fourteen). 

Plutarch  says  he  was  able  &(rnrfp  iir\  (^ov  The  boy  was  a  *  pupillus,'  not  in  relation 

wphs   rh.    fifKrloya   rvv    6voKeifi4yvtf    i^-  to  his  mother,  but  to  his  tutor,  who  might 

ayoup4p9iy  Ka\   iivaKov4>l(tffOai   avr6v   (De  be  appointed  by  the  mother  if  she  had  by 

Tranq.  An.  8) ;  and  Diog.  (ii.  QQ),  ^v  5i  the  faiher*s  will  *  tutoris  optionem,'  and  if 

Uavhs   apfiSo-aaBai   koX   r&rtt^    koX    Xfi^vtp  that '  optio '  was  *  plena '  she  might  change 

KoX     wpoa^^tp,     /rol     iracrav     wtpiinwriv  the  tutor  as  often  as  she  pleased ;  if  it  was 

itpfioviwf    (nroKplvaffdeu.      Though     there  '  angusta,'  the  number  of  times  she  was 
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Fupillis  quos  dura  premit  custodia  matrum ; 

Sic  mihi  tarda  fluunt  ingrataque  tempora,  quae  spem 

Consiliumque  morantur  agendi  navitcr  id  quod 

Aeque  pauperibus  prodest^  locupletibus  aeque^  23 

Aeque  neglectum  pueris  senibusque  nocebit. 

Restat  ut  his  ego  me  ipse  regam  solerque  elementis. 

Non  possis  oculo  quantum  contendere  Lynceus, 

Non  tamen  idcirco  contemnas  lippus  inungi ; 

Nec  quia  desperes  invicti  membra  Glyconisj  30 

allowed  to  change  waa  limited  by  the  will.  See  alBO  Flato  (Symp.  p.  886),  Stfcr  d^ 

In  the  former  case  her  g^ardianship  might  {v/ijSa/rci    ainois    5ri    &r    rix^^    r^vrm 

be  '  dura/  oppre)!«ive  and  raischievous,  aa  irpdrrttv    6fioio»s  fk\v  iLfoBhv,   6fu>ims    d^ 

of  courae  it  might  be  in  many  other  waya  rovvtuniov, 

if  she  were  an  unnatural  mothei';  but  27.  Mesiat  iU  hit']   Horace  says  he  is 

Horaoe  means  that  it  was  irksome  to  boys»  impatient  till  he  shall  have  reacbed  the 

because  they  wished  to  be  their  own  mas-  perfection  of  active  virtue  and  wisdom. 

ters.    *  Tutores '  were  only  chosen  by  the  But  meanwhile  all  he  can  do  is  to  regu- 

mother  if  she  was  expressly  authorized  by  late    and   comfort   his  mind   with   such 

the  will :  they  were  often  named  by  the  elementary  knowledge  of  truth  as  he  pos- 

testator  himself,  or  he  authorized  some  sesses;  for  if  he  cannot  rcach  perfection, 

one  else  to  appoint.     If  a  man  died  in-  he   may    make   some   steps  towards    it. 

testate,  the  nearest  '  agnatus/  male  rehi-  '  His '  mcans  what  he  has  at  his  com- 

tive,  or  several  if  there  were  several  in  the  mand.     The  keen  sight  of  Lynceus,  who, 

same  degree,  became  '  tutores '  to  his  chil-  as  the  silly  story  goes,  could  froni  Ltly» 

dren ;  and  if  he  had  none,  or  if  they  were  baeum  count  the  number  of  vessels  in  a 

disqualified,  the   Praetor  urbanus  found  fleetcomingoutof  theharbonrofCarthage 

'tutores'  (see  Dict.  Ant.  art.  'Tutor').  (Yal.  Max.  i.  4.  8),   is  proverbial.    The 

Thus  'tutela'  and  'custodia'  were  dif-  reading  of  nearly  every  MS.  is  '  oculo 

ferent  things.  quantum  contendere.'    Lambinus,  on  the 

25.  locupletihiu  cuqtte]  <  Aeque '  is  re-  authority  of  one,  edited  '  oculos.'  Bentley, 

peated  tliough  not  wanted,  just  as  '  inter '  acknowlcdging  that  '  oculo '  will  do  very 

is  repeated  in  S.  i.  7. 11  n.  and  elsewhere.  well  as  to  constructton,  foUows  Lembinns 

Ven.  1463  has  '  locupletibus  :  atque  aeque  for  an   odd  reason : — *'  Pluralis  hic  nu- 

neglcctum ;'  and  some  other  editions  have  merus  arridet  mag^s  quia  noster  utrumque 

the  same.    But  it  does  not  get  rid  of  the  oculnm  coilyrio  inungere  solebat  ut  Serm. 

repetition,  and  is  a  vile  readiug.    Tacitus  i.  6.  30: — 

(Agric.    c.   15)    has    "aeque    discordiam  « Hic  oculis  ego  nigra  mms  coUyria  lippu. 

pracpositomm  aeque  conoordiam  subjectis  Hlinere.'      ^       ^                   ^         rr 
ezitiosam,"  where  some  have  proposed  to 

read  '  atque '  in  the  second  clause.    Ovid  Kollet  ergo  singulnri  ambigue  uti."  ['  Kon 

has —  poBsis :'  '  if  you  cannot ;'  one  of  the  hypo- 

"  Et  pariter  Phoebes,  pariter  maris  ira  re-  ^^}}p^\  ^^r^^^       ^       ^,        .  ^     , 

cessit "  (Met.  xii.  36) ;  80.   wwc<»  n^embra   Ol^nuf)    Acrcnx 

says  this  person  was  "  atbleta  quidam  for- 

and  again  : —  tissimus;"  and  in  the  Anthologia  (Brunck. 

"Cantantis  pariter,    pariter   data   pensa  Anjil.  vol.  ii.  p.  126 ;  Ep.  68)  there  is  au 

trahentis  Epigram  of  Antipater  of  Tliessalonica  on 

Fallitur  ancillae  decipitnrque  labor."  9^^  ^\y^\  ^^  "^H^®*®  ^^  Pergamum,  whom 

(Trist.  iv.  1. 13.)  "®  ^^^^  *  vafitidxo»tf  Ktpaw6s,  6  x\arvs 

ir6das,  6  wdvra  viK&y,  «c.t.A.     Lessing  (Op. 

Tlie  Greek  writcrs  used    6fu>iois  in  the  vol.  viii.  p.  526)  has  made  this  Qlyco  to 

same  way,  as  Xenophon  (Hieron.  z.  5),  be  a  contemp^HHty  of  Horace,  and  tlie 

rois  iv  rp   x*^P9  ipydrais  Kol  Krlivtviv  person  here  alliuded  to.   The  Famese  Her- 

ohroi  h,v  tUe^rtas  Kol  Bdpv^os  Koi  iLa<pd\tuuf  cules  is  the  work  of  Glycon,  the  scnlptor 

60vaitno  pudXitrra  icapix^ip,  6fjLoims  fikv  rots  of  Athens,  and  some  have  supposed  Horace 

9ots  Uiois,  6fioiu)s  9k  rots  6,vii  rijv  x^P^*  ^  ^^^^  ^o  ^^  8tatue>  which  thcy  imugioe 
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Nodosa  corpus  nolis  prohibere  cherag^a. 

Est  quadam  prodire  tenus  si  non  datur  ultra. 

Fervet  avaritia  miseroque  cupidine  pectus, 

Sunt  verba  et  voces  quibus  hunc  lenire  dolorem 

Possis  et  magnam  morbi  deponere  partem.  35 

Laudis  amore  tumes,  sunt  certa  piacula  quae  te 

Ter  pure  lecto  poterunt  recreare  libello. 

Invidus,  iracundus,  iners,  vinosus,  amator, 

Nemo  adeo  ferus  est  ut  non  mitescere  possit, 

Si  modo  culturae  patientem  commodet  aurem.  40 

Yirtus  est  vitium  fugere  et  sapientia  prima 

may  have  been  known  as  the  Hercules  Pottier'B  Parinan  MSS.  have  'qnadani/ 

Glyconis,  as  we  call  it  for  distinction  the  and  that  was  the  first  reading  of  Orelli'8 

Farnese  Hercules,  and  tbat  Horace  called  8t.  Gallen.    In  all  other  MSS.  the  reading 

it   briefly   the   Glycon    (Spence,    Polym.  han  been  '  quoddam '  or  '  quodani.'    Fea  is 

p.  115).    This  conjecture  is  not  witboat  certainly   wrong   in   reading  'qnoddam.' 

ingennity,  for  it  would  hardly  be  posaible  ['  Fervet  .  .  .  pectus :'  '  if  your  bosom,' 

to  conceive  a  more  prodigioQB  representa-  oc.     The  indicative  is  oft^  thns  nsed 

tion  of  muscular  strength  and  power  of  hypothetieally.] 

limb  than  this  statne  shows,  and  Horace        34.  Suni  verba  et  vocee]  Compare  En- 

was  probably  fiimiliar  with  it.     But  the  ripides  (Hippol.  478) : — 
^ve  epigram  confinmng  the  Scholiasts'         ,|^j,  5.  ^^^^^  ^„1  j,^^^  e^KKr^pioi' 
statemente  sets  the  matter  at  rest.    Comm.         ^^^rairi  rri<r9€  <pdp,jLaKoy  vUv, 
Cruq.   mentions   'Milonis     as  a  vanous 

reading,  and  one  of  the  Vatiean  MSS.  has  The  charms  Horace  means  are  the  pre- 

that  name.     Dacier  qnotes  a  saying  of  cepts  of  the  wise  derived  from  books  (37). 

Epictetns  (Diss.  i.  c.  2),  which  is  much  to  He  also  calls  them  <  piacula '  (36),  wliich 

the  purpose  here :  ohtk  yhp  MfXaiv  fco^ai,  is    eqnivalent  to  '  medicamentfi,'  becanse 

ical   iiJMS  ohK  kfitXS»  rov  (r^fiaros,  ohbk  diseasc  being  attributed  to  the  wrath  of 

Kpoiaos,  Ka2  ^fiws  ohx  &/ic\«  rjji  «T^frew^,  the  gods,  that  which  should  remove  their 

«c.r.A.  wrath  ('  piacnlum ')  was  the  means  of  re- 

31.  Nodoea^prohihere  cheraffra']  The  moving  disease.  '  Ter '  is  used  by  way  of 
gout  in  the  hand  is  called  '  nodosa '  from  keeping  up  the  religions  notion  (that  num- 
its  twisting  the  joints  of  the  fingers  (S.  ii.  bor  being  common  in  all  religions  cercmo- 
7. 16).  The  oonstruction  of  '  prohibere '  nies,  C.  1.  28.  36  n.) :  '  pure '  is  nsed  in 
with  the  aocnsative  of  the  person  and  ab-  the  same  connexion.  Tbe  book  must  be 
lative  of  the  thing  is  repeated  with  'arcere'  read  with  a  pnre  mind,  as  the  body  mnst 
in  £pp.  i.  8. 10.  be  washed  before  sacrifice  or  libation  can 

32.  Est  quadam  prodire  temts]  Horace  be  offered.  By  '  libello '  I  understand 
is  probably  indulging  a  little  irony  at  the  Horace  to  mean  any  book  that  instructs 
expense  of  the  philosophers  in  the  implied  the  mind  in  virtue.  Obbarins  says,  "  Sine 
comparison  of  their  perceptions  and  powers  dnbio  intelligendus  est  libellus  expiationnm 
with  those  of  Lynceas  and  Glycon,  and  in  vcl  ritus  vel  ipsas  formnlas  continens," 
the  humble  tone  he  takes  towards  them.  books  of  charms  said  to  be  writtcn  by 
'  Tenus,'  as  a  general  rule,  takes  the  ab-  Orpheus,  Musaens,  and  others,  which  beg- 
lative  of  the  singular,  and  is  so  used  in  giirs  and  impostors  carried  about  for  sale. 
the  compound  words  '  hactenus,' '  eatenns,'  Orelli  8up)X)rts  this  notion  [and  Ritter, 
&c.  The  form 'qnadamtenus' is  used  oc-  and  Kriiger] ;  bnt  I  do  not  find  that 
casionally  by  Pliny,  as  Bentley  has  shown,  '  libellus '  is  any  where  specifically  applied 
and  the  feminine  gender  appears  in  all  the  to  a  book  of  charms,  or  that  such  books 
combinations  of  '  tenns '  with  pronouus.  existed.  ['  Amator :'  '  alind  est  amatorem 
AU  the  carly  editions  had  '  quoddam '  or  esse,  aliud  amantem,'  Cioero,  Tnsc.  iv.  12. 
'  quodam '  till  Lambinus  introduced  '  qua-  Horace  allndes  to  what  Cicero  (Tuse.  iv. 
dam '  on  his  own  conjectnre.  Cruquius  af-  11)  namcs  '  mnlierositas.'  Kriiger.] 
terwards  fonnd  it  iu  his  oldest  Blandinian  41.  Virtus  est  viiium  fugere]  If  yon 
MS.  and  adopted  it.    The  two  oldest  of  cannot  all  at  once  attun  perfection,  yo« 
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Stultitia  caruisse.     Yides  quae  maxima  credis 

Esse  mala^  exiguum  censum  turpemque  repulsam^ 

Quanto  devites  animi  eapitisque  labore. 

Impigcr  extremos  curris  mercator  ad  Indos,  45 

Fer  mare  pauperiem  fugiens,  per  saxa^  per  ignes : 

Ne  cures  ea  quae  stulte  miraris  et  optas 

Discere  et  audire  et  meliori  credere  non  vis  ? 

Quis  circum  pagos  et  circum  compita  pugnax 

Magna  coronari  contemnat  Olympia,  cui  spes,  50 

Cui  sit  coxiditio  dulcis  sine  pulvere  palmae  ? 

Vilius  argentum  est  auro,  virtutibus  aurum. 

''  O  cives,  cives,  quaerenda  pecunia  primum  est ; 

Yirtus  post  nummos.^'     Hacc  Janus  summus  ab  imo 

may  at  loast  begin  to  learn,  and  the  fint  may  jnd^  otberwise,  and  make  wealtfa 

step  towards  virtue  is  to  put  away  vice.  the  standard  of  worth ;  but  tlie  world  i« 

What  follows  is  an  illustration  of  this.  not  to  be  listened  to,  it  is  foolish  and  in- 

As  to  '  repulsa,'  see  C.  iii.  2. 17.     lle  who  consisteut.      '  Sine  polvere '   is  like  tbe 

would  secnre  an  election  must  have  a  com-  Greek  oKovtrL 

mand  of  money.  54.  Janu»  twmmut  ab  imo'}  See  S.  ii. 

44.  capituque  lahore']  *  Caput  *  is  here  3.  18.    Most  modem  editions  have  '  pro- 

put  for  the  whole  body.    We  do  not  UBe  it  docet,'  which  appears  in  good  MSS.,  but 

so,  but  for  the  seat  of  intelligcnce,  which  was  tirst  edited  by  Lambinus.    The  word 

the  Romans  placed  in  the  heart,  not  in  does  not  occur  elsewhere.     The  Qreeks 

the  brain.     On  '  per  saza,  per  ignes,'  see  used  wpoMda-Ketif,  as  Demos.  p.  1231.  26 ; 

C.  iv.  14.  24;  S.  ii.  3.  56.  Soph.  Aj.  163;  Trach.  681,  and  elscwhere. 

47.  JN^e  cures  ea']   '  In  order  that  you  It  signifies  *  to  wam,'  *  to  teach  before- 

may  cease  to  care  for  those  things  which  hand.'      Lambinus,    Doering,    Fea,    and 

you  now  so  foolishly  admire  and  long  for,  others,  expluin  *  prodocet  *  by  MtBJuncttf 

will  you  not  learn  and  listen,  and  trust  i.  e.  *  pnblicc,  palam  docet.'     [Ritter,  who 

the  experienoe  of  a  better  man  than  your-  has  '  prodocet,'  explnins  it  thus :  *  pulam 

self  ?'  docet,  sine  rubore  tamquam  rem  bouam 

49.  Quie  cireum  pagos]  Suetonius  says  docet.']     Ven.  1483  has  '  pracdocct^'  and 

of  Augustus  (c.  45)  that  he  was  very  fond  many  old  editions  nnd  some  MSS.  have 

of  observing  boxers,  **  et  maxiine  Latinos :  the  same.     The  editio  princeps  bas  '  per- 

non  legitimos  atqne  ordinarios  modo  sed  docct,'and  so  had  somcof  Ci*uquins'MS$., 

et  catervarios  oppidanos  iuter  angustias  and  all  the  editions  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 

vicorum  pugnantes  temere  ac  sine  arte."  tury.     It  is  defended  by  Torrentius  and 

These  latter  are  what  Horace  alludcs  to :  H.  Stephens  (Diat.  pp.  45,  127),  in  whoae 

boxers  who  went  about  the  streets  and  the  time  it  was  the  vulgar  readiug.     I  think 

couutry  villagcs  and  fought  for  the  amuse-  it  is  the  true  one.     '  Perdocet '  means  it 

ment  of  the  inhabitants  and  for  what  they  persists  in  teaching,  it  enforces.     Horace 

could  pick  up.     Horace  does  not  merely  says  that  as  gold  is  more  precious  than 

mean  what  took  plnce  at  the  Paganalia  silver,  virtue  is  more  precious  than  gold  ; 

and  Compitalipy  but  frequently.   *  Coronari  whereas  from  one  end  of  the  Forum  to 

Olympia '   is  a  Greek   way  of  speaking.  the  othor  (not  only  by  the  money-lenders, 

Horace  says,  what  boxer  who  g^oes  about  as  Orelli  says)  the  opposite  doctrine  is  in- 

the  country  towns  exhibiting  would   dc-  sisted  upon,  and  old  and  young  go  there 

spise  the  Olympic  pri^es  if  he  had  a  hope,  to  learn  it,  as  boys  going  to  school,  and 

still  more  a  promise,  that  he  should  be  repeut  it  as  school-boys  repeat  their  taska 

crowned  without  a  struggle  ?     I3y  this  he  dictated  to  them  by  the  master.    Verse  56 

means,  men  strive  after  hnppiness  in  the  is  repeated  from  S.  i.  6.  li.   Cunninghani, 

shape  of  riches,  kc, ;  but  if  they  wilL  learn  Sanadon,  and  others  omit  this  verse,  but 

wisdom,  that  shall  give  them  all  they  can  no  MSS.  omit  it,  and  this  ia  not  tlic  only 

desirc  witUout  trouble  or  pain.  Thc  world  instance  in  which  Horace  repevts  himsclf. 
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Perdocet^  haec  reeinunt  javenes  dictata  senesque^  55 

Laevo  suspensi  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto. 

Est  animus  tibi^  sunt  mores  et  lingua  fidesqne ; 

Sed  quadringentis  sex  septem  milia  desunt, 

Plebs  eris.     At  pueri  ludentes^  ^^  Rex  eris/'  aiunt^ 

''  Si  recte  facies.''     Hic  murus  aeneus  esto,  60 

Nil  conscire  sibi,  nulla  pallescere  culpa. 

Roscia^  dic  sodes^  melior  lex  an  puerorum  est 

Nenia,  quae  regnum  recte  facientibus  offert, 

Et  maribus  Curiis  et  decantata  Camillis  ? 

Isne  tibi  melius  suadet  qui  rem  facias^  rem^  65 

Si  possis  recte^  si  non  quocunque  modo  rem^ 

It  heightens  the  force  of  the  picture  hy  ot  fraHts  ot  aipeupi^oprts,  6yor  %s  8*    &y 

represcnting  the  sort  of  lesson  inen  of  aU  irtpiyivJtTai  iufafidprrfros,  /ScurtA.c^ci  ^fi&y 

ages  are  spending  their  lives  on  leaming,  ical  itrird^ti  Zri  hy  fio6\rirat  i.woKpiyta0ai, 

the  castiug  up  of  accotints,  as  Gesner  re-  On  which  there  is  a  long  Scholiasfs  note  : 

marks.    As  to  '  dictata '  see  S.  i.  10.  75  n.  r&y  oly  ireu(6yTuy  ravra  (i.  e.  r^v  a<pai- 

Plato  (Rep.  iii.  p.  407»  Steph.)  quotes  a  pw)  rohs  fA^y  yiK&yras  fiaaiXus  iKd\ovy, 

verse  of  Phocylides  (Bergk.  Poet.  Lyr.  Gr.  Kfxl   tiri  tty  irpoffdratrffoy  rois  &Wois  6w- 

p.  340),  hidding  mcn  first  seek  the  means  iiKovoy,   rohs  8'  rjrrafidyovs  tyovs,    Thej 

of  sabsistence  and  then   practise  virtue  who  threw  or  caught  the  hall  best  were 

when    thcy    have    got    them  :     9i(ri(r$<u  called  kings ;  while  they  who  were  beaten 

fiior^y,   ap€riiy   8'    Zray   ij  fiios   itaKtty ;  were  called  as^es.     Some  such  garao  must 

which  sliows  that  '  virtns  post  nummos '  have  been  in  use  among  the  Roman  boys, 

is  a  very  old  rule  as  it  is  a  very  modem  and  their  king-making  had  become  a  pro- 

one.  verb.    The  world  may  dcspise  you,  he  says, 

58.  Sed  quadringentit  »ex  Keptem]  'Sup-  becauseyou  are  poor,  but  according  tothe 
pose  you  lack  siz  or  seven  thousand  out  of  boys'  rule  which  makes  tiie  best  man  king, 
400,000  sesterces,  which  make  an  eques-  you  shall  be  a  king  if  you  do  wcll.  As 
trian  property,  whatever  your  gcnius,  cha-  to  *  murns  aSnens'  see  C.  iii.  3.  65  n.  For 
racter,  eloquence,  and  uprightness  may  be,  the  different  scnses  in  wliich  Horace  uses 
you  are  pnt  down  for  one  of  the  common  '  nenia '  see  Epod.  xvii.  29  n.  Hero  it 
sort,  and  will  not  be  allowed,  under  Otho's  signiiics  a  sort  of  song  of  triumph. 

law  (the  Roscia  Lcx,  B.c.  67),  to  sit  in  the  61-.  Et  marihus  Cnriis  et  decantata 
front  rows '  (Epod.  iv.  15  n.).  Juvennl  (v.  CamilUs]  On  this  plural  see  S.  i.  7.  8.  The 
132)  puts  the  opposite  case,  and  says : —        persons  referred  to  are  M'.Curius  Dentatus, 

"  Quadringenta  tibi  Biquis  Deu»  aut  similis    Jj>«  conqnoror  of  Pyrrhug.  and  M.  Furius 
^  jj.      °  ^  Camillus,  the  man  who  saved  Rome  from 

Ant    melior    iktis    donaret   houiuncio,  ^'f,^"';-    C"ri»»' «>nton,pt  for  moncy  ig 

anantus  rolated  by   Cicero  (de  Scnect.  c.    16)  m 

Ex  nihilo  fies  "  terms  which  account  for  Horace*s  selccting 

him  for  an  illustrution  here :  "  Curio  ad 

'  Plebs '  is  not  used  in  its  regular  sense,  focum  sedenti  magnum  auri  pondus  Sam- 

bnt  contemptuously,  *  a  common  feliow.'  nitcs  cum  attulissent,  repudiati  sunt ;  non 

The  equestrian  order  now  consisted  of  all  enim  aurum  habere  praeclarum  sibi  videri 

citizenswhohadtheabovefortuneandwere  dixit,  sed  iis  <]ui  haberent  anmm  impe- 

not  senators :  for  when  a  man  became  a  rare."    The  boys'  strain  was  ever  in  the 

senator  he  ceased  to  be  an  'eques.'     [The  mouths  of  thcsc  noble  soldiers,  giving  ho- 

best  MSS.  place  v.  58  before  v.  57,  Ritter,  nour  to  none  but  the  worthy.     *  Mares '  is 

who  also  has  *  est  lingua  fidesqne.']  nsed  in  this  sense  in  A.  P.  402 :  "  Tyrtae- 

59.  At  pueri  ludentes,  Rex  eria,  aiunf]  usquemaresanimosinMartiabellaVersibus 
See  notc  on  C.  i.  36.  8.  Plato  makes  So-  exacuit."  We  nse  'masculine'  in  the  same 
crates  say  (Theaet.  i.  146,  Steph.) :  ris  h.y  way.  [*  Suadet'  serves  twice  in  this  verse — 
^fiwy  wp&ros  tXwot ;  6  8^  afAOfndy.  Kal  ts  '  tibi  suadet,'  and  *  qni  suadet  rem  facias.'] 
hy  aci  ofuiprdifjf,  Ka^cSciTCu,  &inc9p  ^offXy 
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Ut  propius  spectes  lacrimoBa  poemata  Pupi^ 

An  qui  Fortunae  te  responsare  superbae 

Liberum  et  erectum  praesens  hortatur  et  aptat  ? 

Quodsi  me  populus  Romanus  forte  roget^  cur  70 

Non  ut  porticibus  sic  judiciis  fruar  isdem^ 

Nec  sequar  aut  fugiam  quae  diligit  ipse  vel  odit^ 

Olim  quod  yulpes  aegroto  cauta  leoni 

Respondit  referam :  Quia  me  vestigia  tefrent 

Omnia  te  adversum  spectantia^  nulla  retrorsum.  75 

Belua  multorum  es  capitum.     Nam  quid  sequar  aut  quem  ? 

67.  ktcrimosa  poemata  Pupi]  Of  this  (ap.  Noniam»  Terb.  Spectare)  refen  to  tlns 

person  Comm.  Craq.  writes  **  Puppios  tra-  fable.    Tbe  following  lines  have  been  pre- 

gediographnB  ita  movit  affectus  spectan-  aerved  entire : — 

tium  ut  eoa  flere  compelieret :  inde  diati-  «  q^j^  gjbi  vult,  quaie  flt  ut  introTerBns  et 


cbon  fecit : — 


ad  te 


Flebunt  amici  et  bene  noti  mortem  meam,  Spectent  atque  ferant  vestigta  se  onouiia 

Nam  populos  in  me  vivo  lacrimavit  satis."  prorsus  ?" 

We  know  nothing  moreof  him  than  thia.  76.  JBelua  muUorum  bb  eapUum']  'The 

'  Lacrimosa '  is   used    ironically.    As    to  avarice  of  the  world  is  like  the  hydra  with 

<  responsare '  see  S.  ii.  7.  85.    *  Jf^raesens '  many  heads ;  if  you  check  it  in  one  form  it 

means  stands  by  you  and  urges  you  on,  springs  up  in  another ;  whom  then  or  wbat 

and  teaches  you  to  meet  the  insults  of  is  one  to  take  for  one's  guide  ?'    Beotley, 

fortune  with   an  iudependent  heart  and  without  any  authority,   substitutes  '  eat ' 

erect  bearing.     Tbe  editio  princeps  and  for  'es.'   On  the  use  of 'nam'  in  thisTeno 

nearly  all  tbe  old  ecUtions  have  'optat'  see  S.  ii.  3.  41  n.    As  to  'couduoere'  aee 

for  *  aptat/  which  is  the  reading  of  the  C.  ii.  18.  17  n.    On  the  subject  of  wiU- 

existing  MSS.  with  few  exoeptioos.    Cru-  hunting  see  S.  ii.  6,  and  oompare  with  'quoa 

quius  first  adopted  *  aptat,'  as  far  as  1  can  in  vivaria  mittant '  v.  44  of  that  Satire : 

discover.   '  Optat '  has  no  meaning  here.  "  Plures  adnabunt  thunni  et  oetaria  cres- 

'Aptat '  is  explained  by  "  pectus  praeceptis  cent."    There  the  '  captator'  appears  aa  a 

format  amicis"  (Epp.  ii.  1.  128),   which  catcher  of  fish ;  here  as  a  hunter  of  same. 

province  belongs,  Horace  says,  to  tbe  poet.  '  Vivaria'  are  preserves.    ['Viduas/  nn- 

['  Hortatur'  is  very  seldom  used  with  an  married  women.    See  C.  iv.  5.  30.]     'Ex- 

iufinitive  by  proee  writers.]  cipere '  is  the  word  used  for  catching  the 

71.  Nonut  poriicibus  »ie  judieii»']  As  wild  boar  in  C.  iii.  12.  10.     'Occulto  fe- 

to  '  porticus '  see  S.  i.  4. 134.   He  has  said  nore '  means  interest  which  wos  greater 

that  the  world  are  not  fit  guides,  and  he  than  tbe  hiw  allowed  (S.  i.  2. 14  n.),  aud 

proves  this  bv  the  inconsisteucies  of  men,  therefore  privately  agreed  upon.    Of  ali 

both  rich  and  poor.    If  people  ask  him  why  the  classes  of  money-seekers  in  Rome  Ho- 

he  mixcs  with  tbem  in  tlie  ordinary  way  of  race  fixes  as  the  most  promincnt  upon  three, 

society,  in  the  promenades,  &c.,  bnt  does  tbe  '  pnblicjini/  those  wbo  ingratiate  thcm- 

not  form  his  judgment  of  things  as  they  eelves  with  old  people  in  the  hope  of  be- 

do,  hc  answers  tbem  as  tbe  fox  answered  coming  their  heirs,  and  extortionate  usu- 

the  lion  in  the  fable ;  and  the  meaning  of  rers.  '  Publica'  may  be  equivalent  to  'vec- 

the  answer  here  is  that  be  found  that  of  tigtilia'  (Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  3. 71,  Long^s  note), 

all  those  who  joiued  the  world  and  made  or  it  may  refer  to  public  buildings  and 

money  their  chief  pursuit,  none  hitd  snr-  works  as  some  suppoae,  quotiug  Juvenal 

vived  or  recovered  their  right  judgmeut.  (S.  iii.  31) :— 

Socrates  useii  this  same  fable  of  Aesop  in  «  Q^jg  fo^yg  ^^  ^^^  conduccre,  flamina, 

his  conversation  with  Alcibiades,  to  illus-  portus 

trate  tbe  wealth  of  Lacedaemon,  into  which  Siccandiii  eluviem,  portandum  ad  bnste 

gold  had  flowed  from  all  quarters  for  many  cadavcr." 
generations,  and  from  whence  none  had  come 

forth  (Alcibiades,  i.  123,  Steph.).  Lucilius  Perhaps  tJie  latter  auits  the  oontext  bost. 
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Pars  hominum  gestit  conducere  publica^  snnt  qui 

Crustis  et  pomis  viduas  venentur  avaras, 

IJxcipiantque  senes  quos  in  vivaria  mittant; 

Multis  occulto  crescit  res  fenore.     Verum  80 

Esto  aliis  alios  rebus  studiisque  teneri^ 

Idem  eadem  possunt  horam  durare  probantes  ? 

NuUus  in  orbe  sinus  Baiis  praelucet  amoenis, 

Si  dixit  dives^  lacus  et  mare  sentit  amorem 

Festinantis  heri ;  cui  si  vitiosa  libido  85 

Fecerit  auspicium^  "  Cras  ferramenta  Teanum 

Tolletis,  fabri/'     Lectus  genialis  in  aula  est, 

Nil  ait  esse  prius^  melius  nil  caehbe  vita ; 

80.  Verum  bHo  aliis  alio*']  But  allow  tice.     '  Vitiosa  libido '  means  a  corrnpt, 

difTerent  men  their  difTerent  tastee,  yet  even  capricions  will,  whieh  is  said  *  facere  auspi- 

this  is  of  no  uae ;  for  the  same  men  when  cium/  to  stand  in  the  place  of  birds  and 

they  become  rich  are  cnpricions,  and  are  other  omens  usually  consnlted  before  new 

always  changing  their  minds.     If  the  rich  enterprises  were  undertaken. 

man  hos  set  his  heart  upon  building  a  house  87.  Lectus  geniali»  in  aula  esf]  *  Aula ' 

at  Baiae,  lie  does  not  brook  a  momcnfs  meansthe  'atriuw;'  and  Mectus  genialis/ 

delay :  the  waters  of  the  Lacus  Lucrinus  also  callcd  *  adversas/  because  it  was  oppo- 

ou  one  side,  and  thc  sea  on  the  other,  are  site  the  door,  was  the  marriage-bed,  which 

disturbed  with  the  eager  preparations  with  was  dedicated  to  the  genii  of  tbe  bride  and 

wliich  thc  rich  man  begins  to  saiisfy  his  bridegroom.    If  the  man  married  a  second 

desire.    The  allusion  is  the  some  as  in  C.  time   the  bed  was   changed.    Propertias 

ii.  18. 19  sqq.,  and  iii.  1.  33  sqq.,  24.  3  n.  (iv.  11.  85)  : — 

Baiaewiwforseveralgenerationsafevou^^  „  g^^    ^^^^    adversum    mutarit    ianua 

ite  resort  of  the  wealthy  Bomans.  C.  Jnlius  lectum 

Caesar  had  a  house  there,  and  also  Cn.  Pom-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

pems.  Martial,  wnting  long  after  Horace,  Conjugium,  pueri,  Inudate  et  ferte  pater- 

says  (XI.  bO) :  num.*' 

'•  Ut  mille  laudcm,  Flacce,  versibns  Baias,    ri^«.  ^  /^„;  qv  «„^x^  a^^  4.1,«  ^«„;i.«i:« 
T  ^    1  1.    j*  «.•    i.  ij  •    *fi      Grelhus  (xvi.  9}  qnotes  irom  tne  compitalut 

Laudabo  digne  non  satis  tameu  Baias.  «  Laberius  •— - 

Tlie  warm  springs  were  a  great  attraction.    .,  jj^n^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^.  n^^nc  tu  susque  deque 
Horace  alludes  to  them  m  Epp.  1. 15,  wliere  f^^ 

he  says  the  physician  has  forbidden  his       Materfamilias  tua  in  lecto  adverso  sedet." 
gomg  to  Baiae.  Tlie  I^ucnnns  Lacns,  wliich 

was  an  arm  of  the  sea,  has  been  filled  up  Virgirs  line  (Aen.  vi.  603),  **  Lucent  ge- 

by   the  rising  of  the  volcanic  hill  ciilled  nialibus  altis  Aurea  f^Icra  toris,"  which  is 

Monte  Nuovo  in  the  middle  of  the  six-  nsually  quoted  in  this  phice,  docs  not  refer 

teenth  century.  [*  Prospectabatque  (insula  to  the  marriage-bed,  but  to  banqnets  in 

Capreae)  pulcherrimum  sinum   antequam  houonr  of  the  genii,  snch  as  the  Komana 

Vesuvius  mons  ardescens  faciem  loci  ver-  celebrated  on  their  birthdays  and  at  other 

teret.'      Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  67,  qnoted  by  times.    (C.  iii.  17.  14.)    The  bed  was  a 

Ritter.]    Teannm  (nowTeano)  wasatown  symbol  of  domestic  love  and  peaoe,  and 

belong^ng  to  the  Sidicini,  an  ancient  people  was  placed  where  it  was  for  a  good  omen. 

ofCampania.     It  was  sitnated  on  the  Via  Juveual  says  (S.  vi.  21):  "Antiquumet 

Latina,  and  about  thirty  miles  from  Baiae.  vetus  est — sacri  genium  contemnere  lecti," 

Some  very  ancient  coins  with  O^^can  cha-  to  describethe  profligacy  of  mankind  from 

racters  on  them  have  been  found  on  the  the  age  of  gold  downwards.    Lucan  de- 

site  of  this  town.    The  whim  for  the  const  scribes  it  as  "  gradibus  acclivis  ebumis  " 

having  vanished,  and  a  desire  to  live  inland  (Phars.  ii.  356).    Respecting  the  genii,  see 

in  a  country  town  having  seized  npon  the  Epp.  i.  7.  94 ;   ii.  2.  187.     ['  Bene  ease 

man  of  money,  he  sends  oiT  tho  workmen  maritis :'  See  C.  iii.  16.  43  n.J 
with  their  tools  to  Teanum  at  a  day'8  no- 
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Si  non  est^  jurat  bene  solis  esse  maritis. 

Quo  teneam  yultus  mutantem  Frotea  nodo  7  90 

Quid  pauper  ?     Ride  :  mutat  coenacula^  leetos^ 

Balnea^  tonsores,  conducto  navigio  aeque 

Nauseat  ac  locuples  quem  ducit  priva  triremis. 

Si  curatus  inaequali  tonsore  capillos 

90.  Protea]  See  S.  ii.  3.  71.  (See  Beck.  Gall.  p.  6  n.  Eng.  Trans.)    Ho- 

91.  Quid  pauper  ?  Mide']  " '  Viden  nt  ruce  speaks  of  persons  changing  irom 
mutat/  Bentleius,  ex  coiyectura  inepta,"  caprice  and  aping  the  ways  of  the  nch. 
Fea  Bays,  and  so  Itbink  any  one  will  say,  92.  conducto  navi^io']  'NM'igiam'  ex- 
who  reads  Bentley^s  note.  The  only  varia-  presses  the  vulgar  craft  which  the  poor  man 
tion  in  the  MSS.  is  'rides'  for  'ride.'  That  hires  in  imitution  of  the  private  yacht  of 
appears  to  have  been  the  reading  of  one  of  the  rich  man,  as  smartly  built  and  well 
the  Scholiasts  (Comm.  Cruq.),  who  says :  found  as  a  trireme.  He  hires  bis  boat, 
"  fingit  Maecenatem  ridero  quasi  praesen-  which  he  cannot  aifoixl  to  do,  and  goes 
tem."  But  very  few  MSS.  huve  'rides,'  throngh  thehorrorsofsea-sicknessythat  he 
and  those  inferior.  may  have  the  honour  of  serving  as  a  foil  to 

—  coenacula]  All  the  rooms  above  the  the  elegance  of   his  wealthy    neighbour. 

ground  lloor  were  called  '  coenacula.'     So  Orelli  thiuks  it  very  probable  Homce  ta 

Festus    says :    **  Coenacula    dicuntur    ad  here  drawing  a  picture  of  Idmself,  as  in  S. 

quae  scalis  ascenditur."     While  the  rich  ii.  7  (note  on  v.  23),  and  he  commends  the 

lived  in  their  own  honses,  poorer  persons  sagacity  of  Cruquius,  who  first  suggested 

(and  it  must  be  remerabered  that  *  pauper-  that  notion.    I  see  no  merit  in  it  at  all. 

tas '  is  comparative  poverty,  not  want)  took  ['Aeque  :*  S.  ii.  8.47;   *priva:'   S.  ii.  5. 

'flats'  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland,  or  10.] 

single  rooms  in  the  upper  story  of  houses        94.  Si  curatus  ine^quali  toHsore']    He 

which  went  by  the  name  of  '  insnlae,'  the  taxes  Maeccnas  with  the  prevailing  incon- 

iiihabitants  of  which  were  called  'coenacu-  sistcncy.    A  very  few  MSS.,  including  one 

larii.'     In   such  a  room  Vitellius  lodged  of  Crnquius',  have  '  curtatus,'  which  tbat 

his  wife  and  children,  acoording  to  Sueto-  editor,  Lambinus,  Torrentius,  and  otbers, 

nius  (c.  7),  when  he  was  sent  by  Galba  as  a  have  edited.      But  '  comas '  or  '  capillos 

legatus  into  Gennania  Inferior ;  and  Mar-  curare '  was  a  common  expression.     liomi- 

tial  lived  up  three  pair  of  stairs  (i.  118):  tian   wrote  a  book  'de  cura  capilloram,' 

"  Scalis  habito  tribus  sed  altis."  Other  dis-  according  to  Snetonius  (c.  18),  which  be 

tinguished  literary  men  lived  in  garrets  addressed  to  a  friond  wbo  was  bald  like 

theu  BS  they  have  since.  Suetonius  tells  us  himself.     OrelIi's  strauge  explanation   of 

of  Orbilius  a  celebrated  grnmmarian,  that  'inequali  tonsore'  being  an  ablative  abso- 

he  was  so  lodgcd :  "  namque  jam  persenex  lute  has  been  mentioned  on  C.  i.  6.    2. 

pauperem  se  ct  habitare  sub  tegulis  quodam  [Kriiger  has  made  the  same  mistake,  and 

scripto  fatetur"  (de  Illust.  Gmm.  c.  9);  refers  to  Juvenal,  i.  13,  'assiduo  rnptae 

and  yulcrius  Cato,  we  Iea«*n  frum  the  same  lectore  columnae,'  as  an  exauiple  of  tbe 

treatise  (o.  10),  passed  the  lattor  years  of  a  sanie  construction,  the  ablative  absolute  ; 

long  life  iu  the  same  sort  of  abode.     Sue-  which  it  certainly  is  not.]     *  Subucula ' 

tonius  quotes  some  bitter  lines  of  Furius  was  a  second  tnnic  wom  under  the  '  in- 

Bibaculus  (S.  i.  10,  Exc),    in   which  he  tusium,'     which    was    the    up})er    tunic. 

dracribes  Cato  as  one —  '  Pexae '  signifies  a  cloth  on  which  tbe  uap 

"  Quem  tres  cauliculi  et  selibra  fan-is,  was  not  closely  shom  and  was  still  fresb 

Bacemi  duo  tegula  sub  una,  ("pexusque  togaque  recenti."  Pers.  S.  i. 

Ad  sumraam  prope  nutriant  senectam."  15).    The  upper  tunic  thei-eforc  would  be 

.  ,  new  while  the  under  one  ^'as  old  and 

It  seems  to  have  been  usual   for  annual  gi,ahby.      The    'subucula'    had    sleevc*, 

tenants  to  change   their  lodgings  on  tlie  ^.,jj^.ij  ^i^^  .  intusium'  had  not.    Any  dif- 

Kalends  of  July.  Martial  describes  the  flit-  ference  therefore  in  the  cloth   woold  be 

ting  of  a  poor  family  with  all  their  pro-  ^^^^  perceptible.    Out  of  doors  the  toga 

perty,  which  he  enuinerates  m  an  arausing  ^^^^^  conceal  both,  but  in-doors  the  toga 

way.    -The  Epigram  (xn.  32)  bogms-  ^^^  ^^j.  ^^^^   ,  Intnsium '  is  from  *  induo.' 

"  O  Juliaram  dedecus  Kalendarum  '  Subucula,'  Varro  says  (Ling.  Lat.  iv.  30), 

Vidi,  Vacerra,  sarcinas  tuas,  vidi."  is  derivod  from  '  subtus.'     Martial  bas  this 
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Occurri^  rides ;  si  forte  subucula  pexae  95 

Trita  subest  tunicae  vel  si  toga  dissidet  impar^ 

Rides :  quid^  mea  cum  pugnat  sententia  secum^ 

Quod  petiit  spernit,  repetit  quod  nuper  omisit^ 

Aestuat  et  vitae  disconvenit  ordine  toto, 

Diruit^  aedificat^  mutat  quadrata  rotundis  ?  loo 

Insanire  putas  soUemnia  me  neque  rides^ 

Nec  medici  credis  nec  curatoris  egere 

A  praetore  dati,  rerum  tutela  mearum 

Cum  sis  et  prave  sectum  stomacheris  ob  unguem 

De  te  pendentis^  te  respicientis  amici.  105 

Ad  summam :  sapiens  uno  minor  est  Jove^  dives^ 

keen  epigram  (ii.  58)  on  one  who  wore  fine  liis  guardian  had  better  look  to  hia  greater 
dothes  he  had  not  paid  for: —  fanlts  and  correct  those  than  be  put  out 

«  Pexatus  pulcie  ridee  mea,  Zoile,  trita :        ^^  ^"^°?  ^«^«^J^»'  «"^  "  negligeiice  of 

Sunt  haec  trito  quidem,  ZoUe,  sed  mea    ^^^'  "^^-  f,  ^^J*^'.,.  ^.?  ^*^«  ^  ^«f^" 
sunt."  n  »        -^  ,jag  oQt  of  tho  famihanty  of  frequeut  m- 

terconrse,  and  such  intimacy  gives  rise  to 

*  Disconvenit '  is  a  word  only  found  in  Ho-  Jdeas  and  language  which  noue  but  the 
race.    It  oocurs  again  Epp.  14. 18.  friends  themselves  can  fuUy  enter  into. 

100.  muiat  quadrata  rotundis]   OrelU  Compare  "  O  et  praesidium  et  dulce  decua 

says  this  looks  like  a  proverbial  expression  meum  **  (C.  i.  1.  2). 

for  one  who  did  not  know  his  own  mind.  105.  respicientisj  For  this  HeinBius  con- 

It  may  be  so,  or  it  may  have  reference  to  jectured  and  Bentley  has  adopted   *  sus- 

alterations   Horace    was   making  on  his  pidentis,'  which  has  no  authority,  and  is 

estate,  in  which  case  the  whole  would  be  not  wanted.    Caesar  (B.  C.  i.  1)  says, 

only  a  joke  againat  himself,  or  truth  in  jest,  »  sin  Caeaarem  respiciant  atque  ejus  gra- 

which  Maecenas  would  understond.     He  tiam  sequantur  ut  superioribus  fecerint 

appears  to  have  begun  building  as  soon  as  temporibus,"  &c.     It  is  much  stronger 

he  entered  on  his  new  property,  if  there  is  than  our  term  •  respect,'  which  is  derived 

any  meaning  in  the  scolding  he  has  from  from  it. 

Damasippus  (S.  u.  8.   307).     ['Insanire  106.  Ad  summam^  This  is  an  ordinary 

solemnia  :*   '  tliat  I  am  mad  in  the  usual  formula,  *  to  come  to  the  point,'  *  to  con- 

way.'    See  S.  ii.  3.  63.]  clude.'    The  pursuit  of  virtue  and  wisdom 

102.  nec  curatoris  egere']  See  S.  n.  8.  ig  the  point  from  which  he  storted,  and 

217  n.     In  the  next  Une  no  one  would  having  digressed  a  Uttle  he  retums  sud- 

suppose  Horace  meant  Hutela'  Ut«raUy,  denly,  and  concludes  with  a  definition  of 

though  OreUi  says  that  many  persons  take  the  sage,  which  is  a  repetition  of  S.  i.  8. 

it  so ;  yet  the  word  is  suggested  by  the  124  sqq. : 

oontext.    'Tutela'  was  the  guardianship  «           j*           *       •          ^. 

of  a  •  tutor,'  the  protector  of  an  orphan'8    „^      ,      ^ ^"^««  ?'*^  f  ?»«'»«  e»*' 

property   tiU    he    came    to    the    age    of  ^^  '''J?'^  ^^*"*  «*  «>^"»  formoeus  et  est 

pnberty.    'Curatek'    was  the   office   of  ^^' 

*  curator,'  who  had  the  same  relation  to  Here  it  is  added  that  he  is  the  only  free- 
the  orphan  in  a  modificd  form  (Dict.  Ant.  man,  and  inferior  to  Jove  alone;  and  thia 

*  Curator ')  tiU  he  was  twenty-five  (see  Acron  says  is  only  in  consequence  of  his 
above,  v.  22  n.).  It  was  also  tliat  of  the  mortality.  Ho  is  a  king  because  he  go- 
protector  of  insane  persons.  Tliough  '  tu-  vems  his  passions ;  he  is  free  through  an 
tcla '  therefore  is  not  the  precise  word  to  iudifierence  which  it  is  the  business  of  his 
keep  up  the  previous  notion,  it  has  more  life  to  cultivate ;  he  is  rich  because  he 
force  bere  than  '  praesidium/  by  which  wants  nothing;  he  is  beautiful  because 
OreUi  explains  it.  Horace  mcans  that  virtne  is  beautiful ;  he  is  equal  to  Jove 
Maecenas  looks  nfter  him  anxiously  as  if  because  he  rises  above  the  world,  and  also 
he  was  his  'tutor,'  and  he  looks  up  to  because  he  is  above  all  hnman  law,— a 
him  at  if  he  was  his  *  pupUIus,'  bnt  that  doctrine  which  the  later  Stoi<*8  held  as 
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Liber,  honoratns,  pulcher,  rex  denique  regum ; 
Praecipue  sanus,  nisi  cum  pituita  molesta  est. 

riBing  naturally  ont  of  tbe  perfection  of  is  of  conrse   '  sanus/  exoept   when    his 

his  reason  and  the  purity  of  his  motiTes.  digeation   is   distorbed  and  the  phlegm 

The  attempt  to  apply  these  notions  to  trooblesome ;   '  sanus '  bearing   a   donble 

man  as  he  is,  led  uecessarily  to  practical  applicatiou  to  the  body  (from  the  pains 

inoonsistencies  involTing  thd  wildest  im-  of  which  no  ezemption  was  claimed  for 

moralities.    But  the  Stoics  meant   well,  the  Stoic  sage,  though  he  did  not  ailow 

and  would  have  effected  a  reign  of  virtue,  them  to  affect  his  will)  and  to  the  mind, 

if   they   oould    have    had    their   wishes.  the  sanity  of  wbich  no  one  could  Ixy  claim 

Horace  says,  with  an  intentional  batbos,  to  exoept  tbe  sage  himself  (S.  ii.  3.  44  n.). 

the  Stoic  above  all  his  other  attributes  As  to  '  pituita,'  see  S.  ii.  2.  73  n. 

EPISTLE  n. 

Sometbing  has  been  said  about  M.  Lollius,  the  consul,  who  was  defeated  br  the 
Sigambri,  in  the  Introduction  to  C.  iv.  9,  which  ode  was  addressed  to  him  probably  on 
the  occauon  of  his  defeat,  some  time  after  tbe  writing  of  this  Epistle  to  his  eldest  son, 
as  the  person  here  addressed  Is  generally  supposed  to  be.  The  eighteenth  Epistle  is 
written  to  the  same  person.  There  we  leam  that  Ldllius  was  witb  Augnstus  in  ths 
Cantabrian  expedition,  ±.xj.c,  729,  and  that  he  had  a  brother,  to  whom  some  aiippose 
the  eighteenth  Epistle  was  written.  It  is  plain  that  the  person  here  addressed  was 
young,  and  if  he  had  been  with  the  army,  he  was  now  practising  for  the  Fomm. 
Horace  addresses  him  as  '  puer,'  and  spealcs  of  his  declaiming  aa  if  he  were  still  with 
tbe  rhetorical  teacher ;  but  these  teachers  attendcd  young  men  at  home  after  thej  iiad 
left  Bchool  and  taught  tbem  the  higher  principles  ot  oratory.  '  Puer'  is  a  word  that 
might  be  used  familiarly  towards  a  young  man  long  past '  pueritia,'  and,  aa  Franke 
observes,  it  is  not  likely  that  these  gnive  views  of  life  would  be  addressed  to  a  boy  wbo 
had  not  yet  taken  the  '  toga  ▼irilis.'  I  think  there  is  much  probability  in  tlie  date 
Franke  supposes,  A.ir.c.  731,  which  wonld  be  a  year  after  LoIIius'  retnrn  from  Spain 
wbile  he  might  yet  be  quite  young :  tbough  when  Franke  supports  bis  opinion  by  tlie 
refcrence  in  v.  63  to  gout  and  fomentations,  he  only  weakens  his  arg^ment  (see  note). 
Why  Lollius  is  called  Maximus  in  the  first  verse  no  one  has  yet  satisfkctorily  shown. 
That  he  was  the  elder  of  two  brotliers,  supposing  that  to  have  been  the  case,  wonld  be 
a  bad  reason  for  calling  him  Maximus.  He  would  ratber  be  called  Major.  But  this  is 
the  opiuion  of  some  editors,  and  of  Orelli  among  tbem.  Tbat  be  had  the  cognomea 
Mavimus  is  tbe  explanation  of  others.  [Kriiger  affirms,  on  the  autbority  of  Qmter 
638.  2,  that  Maximus  is  a  cognomen  of  the  Gens  LoUia ;  and  he  compares  '  Mazime 
LoIIi '  with  '  Crispe  Sallusti,'  C.  ii.  2.  3,  '  Hirpine  Quinti,'  C.  ii.  11.  2.]  But  there  is 
no  trace  of  such  a  oognomen  in  this  family :  the  only  cog^omen  they  are  known  to 
have  bome  during  the  republic  is  Palicanus,  and  tbe  fatber  of  this  youth  does  not 
appear  to  bave  bad  any.  Young  Lollius  could  not  bave  done  any  thing  to  gain  himself 
Buch  a  title ;  and  on  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  tbink  the  word  is  only  a  fkmiliar  half 
jocular  way  of  addressing  his  young  friend  that  Horace  uses,  as  in  the  other  Epistle 
he  addresses  him  as  '  liberrime  Lolli.'  I  see  no  otber  way  of  explaining  the  word, 
wbich  Estr^  givcs  up  as  uuintelligible.  [Bitter  has  discovered  the  secret.  The  Lollios 
whom  Horace  addresaes  is  M.  Lollius,  oonsul  A.U.C.  733,  and  this  Epistle  was  written 
in  bis  consulsbip.] 

Horace  has  been  refiresbing  himself  witb  the  cool  breezes  of  Praeneste,  and  reading 
Homer  over  agnin,  and  has  been  more  tban  ever  impressed,  as  it  would  seem,  with  the 
wisdom  of  his  poems  and  the  mornl  and  i)oIitical  lessons  they  convey.  This  he  makcs 
the  foundation  of  a  letter  of  advice,  sucb  as  a  young  man  jnst  starting  in  life  Bight 
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find  nsefiil.  What  appears  to  htiye  stnick  him  most  on  hU  hist  pernsal  of  the  Hiad 
was  the  reckless  selfishness  of  the  leaders  and  their  Indifierence  to  the  sufferings  their 
petty  Bqnahbles  occasioned ;  while  the  Odyssey  he  jndges  to  have  been  written  with 
the  intention  of  representing  a  pictnre  of  patient  and  wise  endurance  in  thc  person  of 
Ulysses,  as  an  example  to  all  ages.  Horace  oonsiders  the  value  of  tbe  Homcric  poems 
to  lie  in  the  living  pictures  they  present  to  the  mind ;  that  they  taught  wisdom  by 
ezamples.  He  says  nothing  of  the  poetry  and  the  artistic  character  of  these  com- 
positions,  in  which  their  real  merit  consists.  As  a  piece  of  criticism  therefore  Horacc's 
reraarks  are  worth  nothing.  They  are  akin  to  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  Homer 
which  treated  his  works  as  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  wisdom,  and  overlaid  tbe 
critical  with  a  fimciful  view.  That  a  sensible  man  might  get  some  good  lessons  irom 
the  lliad  and  Odyssey  is  saying  no  more  than  may  be  said  of  any  works  in  which 
cbaracter  is  drawn  in  so  many  various  shapes.  But  that  the  predominating  impression 
on  tbe  mind  of  a  man  like  Horace,  with  good  taste  and  sense,  after  a  continuous 
perusal  of  Homer,  should  be  that  which  is  here  given  is  not  easily  accounted  for. 
Horace  had  his  head  full  of  his  new  stndy  of  philosophy,  and  saw  more  of  practical 
wisdom  in  these  poems  than  in  the  writings  of  the  pbilosophers  and  sophists.  In  v.  4 
he  seems  to  imply  that  Chrysippus  and  Crantor,  and  such  like  philosophers,  wbo 
thougbt  tbey  got  wisdom  from  Homer  by  refining  upon  him,  did  not  know  what  they 
were  about.  Their  teacher  was  plain  and  intelligible :  the  fountain  was  dear,  but  tbey 
made  the  stream  muddy,  and  the  bcst  thing  a  young  man  could  do  was  to  read  Homer 
straight  through  and  judge  for  himself.  This  is  the  best  interpretatiou  I  can  put 
upon  Horace's  observations,  which  at  the  best  are  not  of  much  value,  as  bearing 
on  the  merits  of  Homer. 

ARGUMENT. 

While  you  are  dedaiming  at  Rome,  Lollius,  I  am  reading  Homer  at  Praeneste,  a 
teacher  above  Chrysippus  and  Crantor  themselves.  For  consider,  in  tbat  Ilittd 
of  his  how  he  sets  before  us  tbe  passions  of  princes  and  people :  Antenor's  sage 
counsd ;  the  selfish  obstinacy  of  Paris ;  Kestor  mediating  between  angry  king^,  one 
inflamed  with  love  and  both  with  anger.  The  princes  err,  tbe  people  suffcr.  Tbere 
is  one  scene  of  treasons,  stratagems,  crime,  lust,  passion,  in  tbe  Gredan  camp  or 
within  the  walls  of  Troy.  Then  again  he  has  given  us  a  bright  example  of  wisdom 
in  Ulysses,  driven  over  tbe  earth  and  sea,  gathering  experience  as  he  went,  sor- 
rounded  with  the  waves  of  suffering  but  rising  above  them  all,  and  shunning  tho 
charros  of  the  Siren  and  the  sweet  poisons  of  Circe.  Why,  we  are  but  cypbers,  bom 
only  to  eat  and  drink,  like  the  suitors  of  Penelope  or  the  people  of  Alcinous»  who 
slept  and  danced  and  drove  away  care  with  the  sound  of  the  wanton  lute. 

Does  the  rohber  rise  at  midnight  to  kill,  and  do  you  not  wake  np  to  gnard  yourself 
from  evil  ?  Nay  tben,  if  you  will  not  practise  running  while  you  are  well,  you  shall 
do  so  with  the  dropsy  in  your  skin :  if  you  rise  not  early,  and  give  your  mind  to 
study  and  to  virtue,  you  shall  lie  awake  under  tho  tortures  of  envy  or  lust.  Why 
are  you  in  such  haste  to  remove  a  grain  of  dust  from  your  eye,  but  defer  the  curing 
of  your  mind'8  disease  ?  Begin  and  you  have  half  done;  be  bold  to  be  wise;  begin. 
He  who  puts  off  tbe  day  of  reformation  is  like  the  clown  that  waits  till  the  strcam 
runs  dry» 

Bnt  men  are  for  money  and  ease,  and  for  laying  field  to  field.  Let  him  that  has 
enongh  not  wish  for  more.  Riches  will  not  take  fever  fVom  the  veins  or  grief  fVom 
tbe  heart.  Tbe  owner  should  be  sound  in  body  and  mind  if  he  wonld  enjoy  what  he 
has  got ;  but  he  wbo  is  always  anxious  gets  no  more  good  from  bis  ricbes  than  the 
blind  from  a  picture,  the  gouty  from  a  fomentation,  or  the  deaf  from  the  sounds  of  a 
lyre;  for  if  the  vcssel  is  fbul,  whatever  you  pour  into  it  tums  sour.    Heed  not 
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pleasnre ;  it  ie  dearly  bought  with  pain.  The  ooTetous  uever  has  enough*  therefore 
set  bonnds  to  your  desires. 
Envy  ever  pines  over  others'  success,  a  g^eater  torment  than  ever  tyrant  invented. 
Anger  too,  if  it  be  not  under  control,  will  urge  you  to  do  that  you  will  wiKh 
undone :  it  is  a  brief  madness :  it  must  be  either  servant  or  maater :  pat  a  bit 
or  a  chain  upon  it.  The  horse  is  trained  to  his  ridcr'8  will;  the  hound  is  taught 
to  hunt;  even  so  drink  in  instruction,  my  young  frieud,  and  give  yourself  np 
to  the  wise.  The  cask  keeps  its  odour  long.  Think  not  however  that  I  oan 
wait  for  you  if  you  lag  behind,  or  keep  up  with  you  if  you  are  too  vigorous  and  pu&h 
on  before. 

Trojani  belli  scriptorem,  maxime  LoUi, 
Dum  tu  declamas  Romae  Praeneste  relegi ; 

1.  maxime  Lolli']  See  Introdnction.  qui  eoe  ludos  hHbent,  et  iis  qui  eo  venire 

2.  Dum  tu  declamaa  Uomae']  Horace  oonsueverunt,  videtur  faciendum  ut  osten- 
writes  to  Lollins  as  to  one  fkmiliar  with  damus  nostram  sententiam,  nobis  non 
Homer^s  poems.  He  says  of  himself»  re-  plaoere "  (Sueton.  de  Rhet  c  1).  The 
ferring  to  his  early  education  at  Bome  practice  of  deckiming  with  an  instmctor 
(Bpp.  ii.  2.  41) :  did  not  cease  wheu  boys  left  school.    They 

«Romae   nutriri  mihi   contigit  atque  had  teachera  at  home.    Lollius  no  doubt 
doceri  **"®*     v^^  Introduction.) 

Iratus     Graiis     quantum     nocuisset  ,  —/''''^^i  '"f'^^'J  P™eueste  (Me«. 

Achilles."  trina)  was  m  Latium»  about  twenty-three 

milcs  due  east  of  Rome,  on  the  edge  of 

After  the  Romans  had  begun  to  expand  the  Apennines.    It  was  a  cool  retreat.  to 

the  course  of  their  sons'  education  (S.  i.  ^hich  Horace  appeare  sometimes  to  have 

6.  77  n.),  Homer  was  one  of  the  first  gone  in  summer,  even  wben  he   had  « 

autbors  a  boy  studied.     Pliny  (Epp.  ii.  pjace  of  his  own  ebewhere.    See  C.  iU.  4. 

14)  has  *'  Sic  m  foro  pueros  a  centumvi-  21  sqq. : 

ralibus  causis  auspicari  ut  ab  Homero  in  "       « ™f^i.  \rx  Anlnna 

8cUoI«        Quint.lmn  approved  the  prac        t„„„,  s^binos.  seu  mibi  fngidum 
tice :  •'Opt.me .n8t.tutuni e8t ut  ab  Homero  Pn,eneste  sen  Tibur  Bupinum 

atque  V.rg.1.0  lect.o  incperet   quanqiiam  g^„  ,;     -^    placuere  Baiae." 

ad  mtelhgendas  eorum  virtutes  nrmiore  ^  '^ 

judicio  opus  esset "  (Inst.  i.  8).    Boys  at-  It  suffered  greatly  from   the  crnelty  of 

tended  the  schools  of  the  rhetorical  mfls.  SuUa  for  sheltering  the  younger  Marina, 

tere  before  they  put  on  the  *  toga  virilis,'  but  aftcrwards  recovered  itsclf  and  be- 

and  there  they  leamt  to  declaim  upon  sub-  came  a  place  of  fashionable  resort  fbr  the 

jects  given  tbem  from  history,  of  which  a  sake  of  the  climate,  which  Strabo  notices 

bitter  description  is  given  by  Juvenal  (vii.  (v.   p.   866).      Juvenal  cails   it   "  gelida 

150;  see  also  x.  166)  :  Praeneste  "  (iii.  190),  and  conplcs  it  with 

"  I,  demens.  et  saevas  curre  per  Alpes        3?"f.  TV^^'^''  ^1**^*  ^  *  f'^^  ^ 
Ut  pueris  placeas  et  decUimatio  fiHS."       ^^®  disturbances  of  Roine.  and  he  speaka 

of  one  Centronms,  who  buut  villas 
Tliis  practice  was  not  introdnced  till  the  , 

later  years  of  tho  republic.     In  A.U.C.  662  -  .^^       ^  .  ,  * ™*~?^J'*'T^ 

the  censors  Cn.  Domitius  Aenobarbus  and  Jittore  Caietae,  summa  nunc  muns  arce, 

L.   Licinius  Crassus    issned    this   edict :  ^""J  Praenestmis  m  montibus.  alta  p«ra. 

"  Renuntiatum  est  nobis  esse  homines  qui  ^  ,    .         .,,  ^        .     , 

novum  genus  disciplinae  instituerunt:  ad  Ci^mina  vdhirum,  Graecis  longeque  pe- 

quos  iuventus  in  ludos  conveniat :  eos  sibi  - ,.           ...           n    ^            *^         »-r 

iiomcn  iraposuisse  Latinos  Rhetoras:  ibi  Mannonbus.  vincens  lortunac  a^ue  Her- 

homines  adolescentulos  totos  dies  desidere.  ^^^^  ^*^®'"-      (^»^'  »6  sqq.) 

Majores  nostri  quae  liberos  suos  discere,  et  There  must  thcrcfore  have  l>een  some  fine 

quos  in  ludos  itare  vellent,  institueruiit.  houses  there,  for  the  temple  of  Fortune  at 

Haec  nova  quae  praeter  consuetndinem  ac  Praeueste  was  a  handsome  building ;  aud 

morem    nifuorum    fiunt,   neque    plaoent,  SuUa,   by  way  of  making  up  to  the  in- 

iicqne  recta  videntur.    Quapropter  ot  iis  habitants  for  his  barbarity,  beantified  this 
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Qui  quid  sit  pulchram^  quid  turpe^  quid  utile^  quid  non^ 

Planius  ac  melius  Chiysippo  et  Crantore  dicit. 

Cur  ita  crediderim  nisi  quid  te  detinet  audi.  3 

Fabula  qua  Paridis  propter  narratur  amorem 

Graecia  Barbariae  lento  collisa  duello 

Stultorum  regum  et  populorum  continet  aestus. 

Antenor  censet  belli  praecidere  causam. 

Quid  Paris?    Ut  salvus  regnet  vivatque  beatus  io 

Cogi  posse  negat.     Nestor  componere  lites 

Inter  Peliden  festinat  et  inter  Atriden ; 

Hunc  amor^  ira  quidem  communiter  urit  utrumque. 

Quidquid  delirant  reges  plectuntur  Achivi. 

Seditione^  dolis^  scelere  atque  libidine  et  ira  15 

Iliacos  intra  muros  peccatur  et  extra. 

Rursus  quid  virtus  et  quid  sapientia  possit 

Utile  proposuit  nobis  exemplar  Ulixen, 

Qui  domitor  Trojae  multorum  providus  urbes 

temple  vetj  mnch.    He  placed  in  it  the  I  fiad  '  pleBins '  in  the  Venetian  edition  of 

first  mosaic  pavement  known  in  Italy.  1549.    I  think  '  planias '  Buita  the  context 

Propertius  (ii.  82.  8),  remonstrating  with  hetter.    Chrysippas  is  said  hy  Diog.  Laert. 

Cynthia  says :  (vii.  180)  to  have  written  more  tban  705 

«'  Nam  quid  Praenestis  dnhias,  o  Cynthia,  volnmes :  so  that '  plenias'  would  be  rather 

gortes,  out  of  place,  though  Ohbarius,  who  retains 

Qiud  petis  Aeaei  moenia  Telegoni  ?  it,  supposes  Horace  to  mean  that  there 

Cnrve  te  in  Hercnleum  deportant  esseda  ^^s  more  instruction  in  Homer  tiian  in  all 

Tibor  ?  ^^®  volumes  of  Chrysippus  put  together; 

Appiacnr  toties  te  via  dudtannm?"  ^>^t  ^e   also   means  it  is    more    clearly 

4.  Chry^ifpo  et  Orantore]  As  to  Cbry-  ^^Z^^f:,  (Sec  Introduction  )  [;Detinet:' 

mppus  the  Stoic  sec  S.  i.  8. 125  n.    Both  Jlitter  follows  the  codices  BUudmu,  which 

he  and  Crantor  were  bom  at  the  Cilician  *»»^®   distmet.  ] 

town  SoK.    Crantor  studied  philosophy  in  7.  Barhariae]  That  is,  Phrygia.  [« Bar- 

the  Academia  under  Xenocrates  and  with  haria'  is  a  general  name  for  all  countriee 

Polemo.    His  writings,  according  to  Diog.  not  Greek.]    rSee  Epod.  ix.  6.)    *  Aestut ' 

Leert.   (iv.  24),  amounted   tU   /AvpidZas  «*  » metaphor  from  the  ebbing  and  flowing 

trrix&p  rpus,  80,000  lines.    Cicero  ranks  of  the  tide,  and  represents  the  passions 

him  among  the  first  of  the  Platonists  asd  variablenesa  of  the  princes  and  people. 

(Tusc.  Disp.  iii.  6.  12),  and  speaks  with  9.  Antenor  ceneet']  At  a  meeting  of  the 

particular  conunendation  of  a  short  treatise  Trojan  chiefs  affcer  the  combat  of  Hector 

of  his, '  de  Lnctu.'    The  earliest  editions  and  Ajaz,  Antenor  propoees  to    restore 

have '  pUmius  ac  melins;'andAcron,inhis  Helen  to  the  Qreeks,  which  Puis  flatly 

eommentary,  has '  manifestius  et  melius  f  refbses,  iarrucpb  S*  awS^pu,  ywaSKa  ii\w 

Porph^Tion '  melius  et  aptius,'  which  I  take  obK  kirc^ff»  (II.  vii.  362  sqq.). 

to  be  'apertins.'    If  so,  both  these  Scho.  12.  Inter  Peliden—inter  Atriden']  See 

liasts  confirm  the  resding  'phinius.'    The  S.  i.  7*  H  i^ 

Bbwdinian  MSS.  had  'plenius;'  so  have  18.   JSunc  amor']    From  its    position 

most  of  the  Phrisian,  hut  the  oldest  of  all  '  hunc '  seems  to  belong  to  '  Atriden.'  Tbe 

has  '  phmins,'  and    three    others.      The  aUusion  is  to  Nestor^s  attempt  to  mediate 

St.  Gkulen  and  Berue  have  the  hitter,  aad  between  Agamemnon  and  AchiHes,  when 

five  of  Fea's  Vaticans ;  with  many  others  the  former  angrily  consents  to    restore 

qnoted  by  Lambinus,  Torrentius,  Cruquius,  Chryseis,  whom  he  loved  above  Clytcm- 

and  Bentley,  who  restored  '  planius '  after  nestra  his  wife  (11.  i.  118  sqq.). 

it  had  been  baniahed  more  than  a  century.  19.  donUtor  Trofae]  The  opithet  wroki' 
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Et  mores  hominum  inspexit,  latumqne  per  aequor^  20 

Dum  sibi  dum  sociis  reditum  parat^  aspera  multa 
Pertulit  adversis  rerum  immersabilis  undis, 
Sirenum  voces  et  Cireae  pocula  nosti ; 
.     Quae  si  cum  sociis  stultus  cupidusque  bibisset, 

Sub  domina  mQretrice  fuisset  turpis  et  excors^  06 

Yixisset  canis  immundus  vel  amica  luto  sus. 

Nos  numerus  sumus  et  fruges  consumere  nati, 

Sponsi  Penelppae,  nebulones^  Alcinoique 

In  cute  curanda  plus  aequo  operata  juventus^ 

Cui  pulchrum  fuit  in  medios  dormire  dies  et  3o 

Ad  strepitum  citharae  cessatum  ducere  curam. 

Ut  jugulent  homin^s  surg^nt  de  nocte  latrones : 

woftdos  ia  iTeqnently  applied  to  Ulysses  by  and  all  bnt  tbe  sage,  wbo  is  like  UlyBses, 

Homer.    Cicero  accounts  for  it  in  a  letter  wbile  tbe  rest  are  no  better  tban  bis  wife*8 

to  Plancns  (z.  13),  in  wbicb  be  MTges  bim  suitors,  gluttons,  wine-drinkera»  and  lazy ; 

to  foUow  up  tbe  victory  of  D.  Brutus  at  or  tbe  subjects  of  Aicinous,  king  of  Phae- 

Mntina,  and  to  cmsb  M.  Antonius :  **  Qni  acia,  tbe  bost  of  Ulysses,  to  wbom  be 

enim  M.  Antonium  oppresserit  is  bellum  relates  bis  adventnres  (Odyss.  ix.  aqq.). 

confeoerit.    Itaque  Homerus  non  Ajacem  Tbe  king  describes  bis  people  tbus :— 

nec  Acbillem  (whicb  is  an  oversigbt)  sed  ^.j  y  ^  -^  j^,  ^,  ^i^     ^/^    ^,        ^ 
Ulixem  appellavit  vroMiropOoy"   Tbe  ftrst        t€ 

tbree  verses  of  tbe  Odyssey  are   almost  ^Xuard  t*  nrimoifid,  \otrpA  t€  etpwL  tctd 
translated  m  tbese  lines.    '  ImmerBabilis '         .f,^t     /0*^17«:  vWi  9^\ 
ts  like  mjm^rrof  in  Pindar  (Pytb.  ii.  80),         '^'^'    ^^^^^^'  ''"'•  ^'^ 

ii.$dimffr6s  tlfii,  ^€XX^t  Af  Mp  HpKot,  Tbe  Phaeadans  were  proverbial  for  good 

i^4Ms.    Compare  C.  iv.  4.  65:  "Merses  living.    See  Epp.  i.  16.  24:  "Pingais  nt 

profnndo,  pnlcbrior  evenit."  inde  domum  possim  Phaeazqae  reverti." 

23.    Sirenum  voce*]    Ulysses   by   the  Gomm.  Cmq.  and  some  editors  take  Alcinoi 

direction  of  Circe  eluded  the  charming  for  tbe  plural  number.   It  is  better  to  take 

voice  of  tbe  Sirens  (Odyssey  zii.  165  sqq.) ;  it  as  tne    genitive    singolar.    On  '  cate 

and  Circe  poisoned  his  companions  and  curanda,'  see  S.  ii.  5.  38  n. 
changed  tbem  into  swine  (Od.  x.  230).        81.   cessatum  ducere  curam^    '  Dnoere»' 

The  Sirens  were  as  proverbial  witb  the  as  a  verb  of  motion,  takes  the  aocnaative 

ancients  aa  with  us.    Martial  callB  them  of  tbis  verbal  substantive  to  denote  the 

(iii.  64),—  object,  just  ai  <  venio '  and  <  mitto '   do. 

«Sirenas  hikrem  navigantinm  poenam.  "J^^  '^fj''  "^  ^*  ''^^^  "L^*V" 

•  BUindasquemortes.^ndiumqW^cmdeIe,  ^'^^.  ^f  ,.^^*  "'^P*?^  actiye.  and  the 

Quas^o  qnondam  desereblt  anditas."  ^^^7'^  «f  the  same  the  Bupme  pasajve; 

^                 ^  but  there  is  nothtng  passive  m  tbe  latter, 

27.  Noe  numeru*  eumus']  Tbis  ezpres-  and  therefore  tbe  distinction  is  inappro- 

V             sion  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Greek  tra-  priate^^Ke/s  L.  G.  1299,  note).  *Facta' 

gedians.      In  Aristopbanes  (Nnb.  1201)  is  '  in  tbe  aoing,'  aa  <  factam '  is  '  to  the 

Strepsiades  breaks  out  tbus :  doing ;'  so  neither  is  paaaive.    The  Blan- 

€?  y,  i  KOKo^t^w^s,  rl  KdBfi^  WXT€po.,  ^^^^?,  ^^'  ^  "ceesatum  ducere  amn- 

Ur^pa  KipHn  rlv  <ro<p&.,  iirr.s  XiBoi,  ^  °T'  /-^»^^  means  nothmg  at  jjU  ;  l»t 

Ap^Ms.  irpW,  <XXa,5   a^^^,    y,yr,<r-  ""f  ?^  \*  ,^«J*.^^7  ^,   conjecturcd  and 

dfoi'                             t^  ri           I  adopted  mto  hia  tezt "  oeisantem  daoere 

^       '  aomnum."    In  the   nezt  line    he   reads 

It  means  a  mere  nndistinguisbed  heap,  and  *  hominem '  for  *  homines,'  the  leading  of 

'fruges  consumere  nati'i8  an  adaptation  allprevioaaeditions,and"ManoacriptonuB 

of  Homer^s  o\  kpolfnis  Kapwhif  fiowrt  (B.  vi.  pars  longe  migor,"  acoordinff  to  Fea. 

142).    *  Nos '  means  tbe  common  eort  of  [32.  de  nocte']  S.  it  8.  8.J 
men,  among  whom  Horace  plaoes  himself. 
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Ut  te  ipsum  serves  non  expergisceris  ?     Atqni 

Si  noles  sanus^  curres  hjdropicus ;  et  ni 

Posces  ante  diem  librum  cum  lumine^  si  non  35 

Intendes  animum  studiis  et  rebus  honestis^ 

Invidia  vel  amore  vigil  torquebere.     Nam  cur 

Quae  laedunt  oculos  festinas  demere^  si  quid 

Est  animum^  diiSers  curandi  tempus  in  annum  ? 

Dimidium  facti  qui  coepit  habet;  sapere  aude;  40 

Incipe.     Qui  recte  vivendi  prorogat  horam 

Rusticus  exspectat  dum  defluat  amnis ;  at  ille 

Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  aevum. 

Quaeritur  argentum  puerisque  beata  creandis 

Uxor^  et  incultae  pacantur  vomere  silvae :  45 

Quod  satis  est  cui  contingit  nihil  amplius  optet. 

Non  domus  et  fundus,  non  aeris  acervus  et  auri 

Aegroto  domini  deduxit  corpore  febres, 

Non  animo  curas.     Yaleat  possessor  oportet 

Si  comportatis  rebus  bene  cogitat  uti.  do 

Qui  cupit  aut  metuit  juvat  illum  sic  domus  et  res 

Ut  lippum  pictae  tabulae^  fomenta  podagram, 

84.  8i  nole»  sanfu,  eurre»  kjfdropieut]  to  make  themselyes  comfortable  and  ricb. 

The  MSS.  vary  faere  between  'nolis'  and  46.  Quod  sati*  ett  cui  continffii']  Ho- 

'noles/ 'carres' and 'cnres.'    The  fntare  race    may    have    remembered    Lueilius' 

feems  to  be  reqnired,  rince  it  appears  in  lines : — 

the  two  foUowing  instance^  •  ni  posces '  „  j^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^.^  ^^.j^  ^^ 

and  '  si  non  mtendes.'    On  *  curres '  Por-  potessit 

phmon  seys,  «  qaui  hydropici  inbentar  a  Hoc^sat  erit :  nanc  cum  hoc  non  est,  qai 

medicis  currere ;  ita  enim  morbos  eoram  credimu'  oorro 

solet  extenuari  labore."    Celsns'  rule  for  Divitias    ullas    animum     mi    explerc 

the  dropsical  patient  is :  "  Mnltum  ambu-  potesse  ?  " 
landum,  cnrrendum  aliquid  eftf  (iii.  21 .  S6). 

'  Oures  *  appears  in  Ven.  148S,  and  nearly  47.  Non  domus  et^ndus]  See  8.  ii.  5. 

all  the  oldest  editions,  with  most  of  the  108  n.    *  Dedaxit'  is  osed  like  the  Greek 

Psrisian  MSS.,  and  several  of  the  Roman.  aorist.    Some  MSS.  have  '  dedncit.' 

88.  Quae  laeduni  oeulos]  Some  MSS.  52.  fomenta  podagrcm]  As  to  '  fo- 
and  most  modem  e^tions  since  Bentley  menta  in  a  derived  sense,  see  £pod.  xi. 
bave  <  oculum.'  Orelti  [and  Ritter]  pve-  17  n.  Comm.  Cmq.,  on  £pp.  15.  8,  says 
fer  that  reading.  that  Augustas  was  cured  of  his  complaint 

89.  in  annum']  So  he  says  below  (£pp.  by  Antonius  Musa  through  oold  water 
11.  28),  "Nen  dulcia  differ  in  annum."  tt  bathing,  hot  applications  having  been  pre- 
is  the  habit  of  procrastinators  to  put  off  viously  tried  by  another  physician  without 
tbe  work  of  to-day  till  to-morrow,  of  this  efTect.  Suetonius  (c.  81)  speaks  of  Musa 
week  till  next  wedc,  of  this  year  till  next  having  curcd  Augustus  by  *  frigida  fo- 
year.  'In  annum '  is  till  next  vear.  *  Di-  menta '  from  an  illness  he  contractod  afber 
midium  fiiicti  qui  coepit  habet '  is  an  adap-  tfae  Cantabrian  expedition,  and  Fliny  twioe 
tation  of  tbe  Oreek  saving  hpxh  ^^  ^*»*  refers  to  the  drcumstance  (xxv.  7;  xxix. 
lifjutrv  Tayr^f,  attribnted  variously  to  He-  1).  Franke  snpposes  Horace  to  allude  to 
siod  and  Pythagoras.  the  nnsucoessful  hot  fomentations  which 

44.  Q^naeritur  argentum]  This  is  ad-  he  concludes  must  have  been  generally 
vanced  aa  a  reason  why  men  put  off  tbe  nsed  before,  bnt  went  out  of  fashion  ever 
day  of  reformation,  that  they  are  anxious    aflerwards ;  and  hence  he  derives  a  very 
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Auriculas  citharae  collecta  sorde  dolentes. 

Sincerum  est  nisi  vas  quodcunque  infiindis  aceseit. 

Speme  voluptates,  nocet  empta  dolore  voluptas.  55 

Semper  avarus  eget :  certum  voto  pete  finem. 

Invidus  alterius  macrescit  rebus  opimis ; 

Invidia  Siculi  non  invenere  tyranni 

Majus  tormentum.     Qui  non  moderabitur  irae 

Infectum  volet  esse  dolor  quod  suaserit  et  mens^  60 

Dum  poenas  odio  per  vim  festinat  inulto. 

Ira  furor  brevis  est :  animum  rege,  qui  nisi  paret 

Imperat ;  hunc  fi*enis,  hunc  tu  compesce  catena. 

Fingit  equum  tenera  docilem  cervice  magister 

Ire  viam  qua  monstret  eques ;  venaticus,  ex  quo  65 

Tempore  cervinam  pellem  latravit  in  aula, 

Militat  in  silvis  catulus.     Nunc  adbibe  puro 

Pectore  verba,  puer,  nunc  te  melioribus  offer, 

precarions  supporfc  for  his  argnment  that  61.  poenas^festinaf]    '  Harries  after 

A.T7.0.  731   is  the  date  of  this  Epistle.  its  revenge.'     80  Horace  nses 'propeiare' 

However  all  this  may  be,  Horace  means  in  C.  iii.  24.  62,  **  pecuniam  Heredi  pro- 

to  say  fomentations  go  a  small  way  towards  peret  ;*'  and  in  the  next  Epistle  (▼.  28). 

cnring  the  ffont.    Perhaps  he  means  they  It  is  like  the  Chreek  «nre^Sccy,  which  takes 

aggravate  the  pain.    Whether  such  is  the  an  aocusative. 

fact  I  do  not  know.    A  good  deal  has  been  63.  hune  tu  compesce']  In  general  pre- 

said  abont  Horace's  meaning,  but  I  see  no  cepts  emphasis  mav  be  given  by  the  pro- 

particular  difficulty.    Bentley  chooses  to  noun  '  tu/  as  in  C.  i.  9. 16. 

read  '  podagmm/  from  <  podaffer/  a  word  64.  Fingit  equum]  Here  he  goes  hack 

nsed  by  Ennius  (Epp.  19.  5  n!).    [<Poda-  to  v.  40,  "sapereaude;  Incipe.'*    Forto 

grum '  is  in  some  MSS.]  be  wise  he  must  leam,  and  put  himself  in 

55.  Speme  voluptatee]  The  pursuit  of  the  hands  of  those  who  can  teach  him. 

sensual    pleasure   is  connected  with  the  [Here  Ritter  supposes  that  Horace  had  in 

pursuit  of  money,  which  is  wanted  for  it.  mind  the  youth  of  Lollius  who,  as  he  says» 

The  pursuit  of  monev  leads  to  envy,  and  was  now  about  five-and-twenty  and  con- 

envy  to  wrath,  so  that  all  these  pithy  snl,  iL.T7.o.  733.    Five  years  before,  he  was 

sayings  hang  together.  in  the  Cantabrian  wars  (a.u.c.  728 — ^730). 

58.  Intddia  SicuU]    Horace  probably  Ritter  fixes  the  year  of  Lollius'  death  in 

alludes  to  the  buU  of  Phalaris,  which,  ac-  A.ir.o.  755.    Bitter,  as  already  observed. 

oordingtoCHcero,  P.Scipio  reooveredfrom  supposes  that  Horace  is  writing  to  the 

Carthage  and  restoredto  the  AgrigeDtini:  man  who  was  oonsul  in  A.U.C.  733,  and 

<*  ille  nobilis  taurus  quem  cmddisumus  not  to  his  son,  of  whose  existence  there  ia 

omnium    tyrannorum   Phalaris  habiusse  no  evidence.    Some  writers  have  given  M. 

dicitur,  quo  vivos  supplicii  causa  demit-  LoUius  a  pair  of  sons  wit^  no  other  proof 

tere  homines  et  snbjicere  flammam  8oIe«  of  the  fact  than  '  Maxime  Lolli,'  v.  l.J 

bat "  (in  Verr.  ii.  4.  38.    See  also  De  Off.  65.   venaiieus,  ex  auo]    *  Catnlus '  is 

ii.  7).    But  the  tyrants  of  Sidly  were  awkwardW  placed  at  the  end  of  the  aen- 

proverbial.  tence.    Tne  practice  of  training  dogs  by 

60.  et  mens]  *  Mens '  signifies  passion,  means  of  stuffed  animals  was,  f  suppose^ 

fuiifos.    [C.  i.  16.  22,  'compesce  mentem.']  common.    *  Latro '  govems  an  accnsattve 

*  Exmens '  (formed  like  <  exspes,'  '  excors,'  here  and  in  Epod.  v.  58.    On  <  militat,' 

and  other  words)  is  suggested  by  H.  Ste-  see  S.  ii.  2. 10  n. 

phens  (Diatr.  p.  118),  and  'amens '  is  pro-  [68.  melioribue]    *  Present  yonrself  to 

posed  by  Muretus,  who  said  he  found  it  in  those  who  are  wiser,'  that  is,  to  be  taugfat. 

one  of  the  Vatican  MS6.  which  Fea  does  Corop.  Ep.  i.  1.  48.] 
not  noticc. 
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Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recens  servabit  odorem 

Testa  diu.     Quodsi  cessas  aut  strenuus  anteis^  70 

Nec  tardum  opperior  nec  praecedentibus  insto. 

70.  Quodsi  ceMcu  aui  Hrenuus  aitieu}  At  the  same  time  he  hints  that  yonng 

He  cannot  wait  fbr  the  dihitory,  or  tronble  persons  may  move  too  fiist,  and  mistake 

himself  to  keep  up  with  those  who  are  in  their  own  powers  and  attainments.    The 

a  great  hnrry  to  get  on.    He  will  go  his  condnsion  is  abmpt,  as  Horace's  concla- 

own  way  in  the  pnrsnit  of  wisdom,  *<  qnasi  sions  often  are. 
dicat»   meo  modnlo  incedam"  (Asc^.). 
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A.u.c.  734. 

In  A.I7.0.  734  an  embassy  came  from  Armenia  to  Rome,  ezpressing  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  people  with  their  king  Artozias,  and  praying  that  Aag^stns  would  pkce  npon 
the  throne  that  king^s  yonnger  brother  Tigranes,  who  was  then  living  at  Bome. 
Aagnstas  assented,  and  sent  his  stepeon  Tiberios  Claadins  Nero  with  Tigranes  to  de- 
throne  Artazias.  (Dion.  64,  c.  7,  9.)  Tiberins  did  this,  and  with  his  own  hand  crowned 
Tigranes.  (Snetonins,  lib.  c.  9.)  This  snmmary  proceeding  was  made  the  most  of  at 
Bome,  though  there  appears  to  have  been  little  resistanoe.  There  was  a  medal  struck 
on  the  occaaion»  with  the  inscription  "  Armenia  capta."  Horace  speaks  (Ep.  12. 26)  of 
the  Armenian  having  fallen  by  the  valour  of  Tiberius;  and  Yelleins  says  Armenia  was 
reduced  to  the  power  of  the  Bomans.  It  had  been  so  virtnally  since  the  submission 
of  Tigranes'  grandfather  to  Cn.  Pompeius.  [Velleius  (u.  94)  says  that  Tiberius  pUced 
Artavasdes  on  the  throne.    See  the  notes  in  Barmann's  ed.] 

Tiberius  appears  to  have  had  a  number  of  young  men  with  him,  snch  as  Titius, 
Celsus,  and  Mnnatius,  mentioned  in  this  Epistle,  and  Julius  Florus,  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  What  Uttle  can  be  said  about  the  first  three  will  be  found  in  the  notes. 
Of  Florus  Porphyrion  says,  "Fuit  satiramm  scriptor  ctyus  sunt  electae  ex  Ennio. 
Lucilioi  Yarrone."  From  this  Epistle  (v.  23)  we  infer  that  he  was  practising  to  be- 
come  an  orator  or  a  jurisoonsultus,  and  that  he  wrote  verses  of  the  softer  sort;  and  in 
the  second  EpisUe  of  the  seoond  book  (v.  59)  we  have  the  same  information. 

«  Carmine  tu  gaudes,  hic  delectatur  iambis; 
lUe  Bioneis  sermonibus  et  sale  nigro.'' 

He  may  have  written  Satires,  but  it  would  seem  from  the  hist  quotation  that  he  had 
not  written  any  when  Horace  sent  him  that  Epistle.  Jf  the  SchoUast  is  to  be  trusted 
(and  it  is  not  likely  he  invented  what  he  sayB),  Florus  pubUshed  a  selection  from  the 
old  writers  mentioned  by  Porphyrion.  QuintiUan  (Inst.  Orat.  x.  8)  tells  an  anecdote 
of  one  JnUus  Florus,  who  was  uncle  to  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  JuUus  Secundas,  and 
whom  he  caUs  "  in  eloquentia  QalUamm  (quoniam  ibi  demum  exercuit  eam)  princeps.'' 
This  may  be  the  person  Horace  addresses,  and  if  so  he  carried  out  successioUy  the  pur- 
suit  of  which  Horaoe  here  supposes  him  to  be  beginning  the  practice.  He  is  also  sup- 
posed  by  Weichert  to  be  the  person  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  iii.  40,  42)  as  the 
leader  of  an  insurrection  of  the  Treviri,  which  is  very  improbable.  How  he  got  the 
gentile  name  JuUus  is  uncertain.  The  cognomen  Florus  belonged  to  the  Aquillia  gens; 
and  there  was  a  L.  AquiUius  Floms,  one  of  the  'triumviri  monetales'  at  this  time, 
several  of  whose  coins  are  extant.  Some  of  them  are  given  in  the  Dict.  Biog.  It  is 
supposed  he  reccived  the  *  dvitas'  from  C.  Julius  Caesar  and  took  his  name.  Bnt  we 
kuow  nothing  about  this.    Horace  had  a  great  regard  for  him,  as  appears  not  only 
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from  this  but  the  other  Epistle,  in  which  he  makes  his  eiciues  to  him  fat  not  hftviiig 
sent  bim  any  poetry. 

Florus  was  evidenUy  a  yonng  man  at  this  time,  and  all  the  penons  named  were 
yonng.  One  of  them  (Celsns)  was  secretary  to  Tiberias.  Whether  the  others  had  anj 
definite  occupation,  or  were  merely  travelling  to  enhurge  their  experience  and  aee  the 
world,  is  not  stated.  Horace  assumes  that  they  are  not  wasting  their  txme,  bnt  ptir- 
sning  their  studies  aad  practising  their  pens.  He  inqnires  after  his  yonng  friends  in  a 
way  that  shows  his  interest  in  them,  oflfers  them  such  advioe  and  encouragement  as  he 
thinks  they  need,  and  espec^aUy  begs  Floms  to  be  reeondled  to  Mimatiwi,  with  whon 
he  had  for  some  reason  quarreUed.  This  was  probably  Horaoe^s  cfaief  derign  ia  writhig 
this  Epistle. 

JuLi  Flore^  qnibns  terraram  militet  oris 

Claudius  Augusti  privignus  scire  laboro. 

Thraeane  vos  Hebrusque  nivali  compede  vinctus^ 

An  freta  vicinas  inter  currentia  turres^ 

An  pingues  Asiae  campi  coUesque  morantur  ?  5 

Q.uid  studiosa  cohors  operum  struit  ?     Hoc  quoque  curo. 

8.  T^raeane  vos  Sdfrtuque]  The  first  swum  npwards  ef  four    English    miles, 

of  these  is  the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  "though  theactual  breadtb  is  barely  one." 

epifici}.     It  bas  been  observed  before  that  "The  water  was  extremely  cold,  from  tbe 

Horace  generally  nses  the  Latin  termina-  melting  of  the  monntain  snows."    Aceord- 

tiens  in  the  Satiree  and  Epistles,  and  the  ing  to  this  acconnt^  which  I  hiiTe  griTcn 

Gtreek  in  the  Odes.    The  Hebrus  he  else-  in  Lord  Byron^s  words»  there  aie  stiU  two 

where  caUs  "  hiemi  sodalem "  (C.  i.  25w  forts  on  the  oppodte  shores  of  the  Hel- 

19).  lespont  in  the  narrowest  part,  which   is 

4.  vicincu  inter  currenHa  turres]  The  only  seven  stadia  wide  (Herod.  vii.  34). 

Scholiast  Porphyrion  «lys  these  were  the  But  the  Enropean  fort  cannot  eocnpy  the 

towers  or  castles  of  Hero  uid  Leander,  at  site  of  Sestos,  which  was  higher  np.     It 

Sestos  and  Abydoe.    The  fovmer  stood  on  is  probably  on  the  spot  to  wluch  Xerses* 

the  European  shore  of  the  HeUespont,  and  bridge  was-  thrown    over  fit>m  Abvdoa» 

the  modem  narae  is  Akbacbi.    The  strmt  wbieh  Herodotus  caUs  her^  r^x*^   ^^ 

takes  a  bend  to  the  north-east  between  BiXaffffay  kwHikovco,  ^y^^  between  Sestos 

the  two  towns,  and  Abydos  stood  directly  and  Madytus  (Maito).    It  is  not  irapro- 

south  of  Sestos,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  bable  that  there  was  a  fbrtified  town  there, 

sta<Ua.    There  is  a  vUlage  named  Avido,  or  a  castle  in  former  times,  and  that 

which  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  Horace  aUndes  to  it  in  this  place.     The 

Abydos,  though  otbers  identify  the  site  of  strength  of  the  current  above  described  ia 

the  village  of  Nagara  with  that  of  Abydos  referred  to  in  <  currentia.'    For  *  tnrres  ' 

(see  Creuer^s  note  on  Herod.  v.  117).   Tbe  the  oldest  Blandinian  MS.  had  '  terras,' 

story  of  Leander  swimming  by  night  re-  which  Bentley,  "semper  novitatis  avidos»" 

peatedly,  till  he  lost  his  llfe  m  a  storm,  adopted,  saying,  that  thongh  we  hear  in 

irom  Abydos  to  visit  Hero  the  priestess  of  difierent  poets  of  the  tower  of  Hero  at 

Yenns  at  Sestos  is  well  known  ftom  Ovid's  Sestoe,  we  hear  nothing  of  a  tower  at 

two  £pistles  (Heroid.  18,  19)  and.  Virgil  Abydos,  the  phiin  reason  of  conrse  beia^ 

(Qeorg.  ui.  258  sqq.)>    Lord  Byron  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  story  that  the 

H  companion   in  the   year  1810,  in  the  priestess  sbouldhave  atower  orsome  higfa 

month  of  May,  swam  from  the  Enropean  place  iVom  which  to  show  the  signal-Iight 

shore  to  the  Asiatic,  '^entering  a  consi-  toherlover.    Abydus  was  a  fi^rtified  phice, 

derable  way  above   the    European,   and  andstoodmoretlianonesieg^and 'tnrris* 

landing  below  the  Asiatic  fort."    "The  does  aot  neeessarily  meaa  a  tower*    It 

rapidity  of  the  cnrrent  is  such  that  no  may  mean  a  fortified  place  or  a  casUe. 

boat  can  row  directly  across."    Tbeyswam  6.  Quid  sludiosa  eohors  operum]    As 

the  distance,  one  in   an  hour  and  five  to  *  cohors,'  see  S.  i.  7.  23  n.    *  Opernm ' 

minutes,  and  the  other  in  an  hour  and  ten  belong^    to    'quid,'    and    signifies  here 

minutes,  and  ealculated  that    they  had  <  writings,'  either  prose  or  po^ry. 
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Quis  sibi  res  gestas  Augusti  soribere  sumit  ? 

Bella  quis  et  paees  lougum  difFundit  in  aevum  ? 

Quid  Titius  Bomana  brevi  venturus  in  ora  ? 

Pindarici  fontis  qui  non  expalluit  baustus^  lO 

Fastidire  lacus  et  rivos  ausus  apertos. 

Ut  valet  ?  ut  meminit  nostri  ?  Fidibusne  Latinis 

Thebanos  aptare  modos  studet  auspice  Musa^ 

An  tragica  desaevit  et  ampullatur  in  arte  ? 

Quid  mihi  Celsus  agit?  monitus  multumque  monendus         15 

7.  seribere  sumit']  Compare  C.  i.  12.  2,  (tanks  and  watet  channels)  are  opposed  to 

''mimis  celebrare."     'Sumere'   is  some-  the  deep  and  hidden  sprmgs  of  Pindar^s 

times  used  in  a  bad  sense,  as  we  use  'as-  genius,  for  which  Horaoe  had  the  greatest 

sume/  'presume/  but  it  is  not  so  bere.  reverence  (C.  iv.  2,  Introduction).     <£z- 

See  A.  P.  88 :  "  Snmite  materiam  vestris  palluit '  is  used  as  in  C.  iii.  27.  27,  "  medi- 

qui    scribitis    aequam    Yiribus."      With  asque  fraudes  Palluit  audax." 

'  diffundit  in  aevum/  compare  C.  iv.  14,  14.  An  iragica  detaemi  et  ampnllaiur'] 

init. :  '*  Quae  cura  patrum — Auguste,  vir-  The  first  of  these  verbs  refcrs  to  the  pas- 

tutes  in  aevum — Aetemet."  sions  represented  in  tragedy,  the  other  to 

9.  Quid  Titiu»  Bomana']    The   Scho-  the  pompous  words  employed  by  inferior 

liasts  say  that  Titius  was  a  tragic  and  lyric  writera  to  express  them.     '  AmpuIU '  sig- 

poet.    Acron  says  that   Horace  is  ridi-  nifies  asortofbottle  withabigroundbelly, 

culing  him  for  imitating  Hndar,  and  that  and  corresponds  to  the  Greek  \4ikvOos, 

his  poetry  was  worth  nothing :  "libri  cjus  which  was  uscd  to  signify  great  swelling 

nnllius  momcnti  erant."     Porphyrion,  on  words.     Horace  appeara  to  have  been  the 

the  other  hand,  says  he  was  a  penon  of  flrst  to  substitute  the  Latin  words  '  ampul- 

great  leaming,    and  Comm.  Craq.   calls  lari '  and '  ampulla '  (the  firat  of  which  he 

him  Titius  Septimius,  and  that  he  had  probably  coined)  for  \riKv$((tty  and  A^jcv- 

"insigne    monumentum   infra  Ariciam."  Bos.     See  A.  P.  97,  "  Projicit  ampullas  et 

From  the  last  of  these  notices  he  has  been  sesquipedalia    verba."      Porphyrion    says 

supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Septimius,  to  Horace  took  the  idea  fVom  Callimachus, 

whom  C.  ii.  6  is  addressed,  and  whom  Ho-  and  he  uses  the  term  MoveoLy  KtiKitBttov 

race  commends  to  Tiberius  in  the  ninth  (Fr.  319.  Bl.).    I  do  not  think  Orelli  is 

Epistle  of  this  book.     Weichert  (Poet.  right  in  making  the  point  of  Aeschylus' 

Lat.  Rel.  de  Titio   Septimio)  ent^lains  taunt  against  Euripides  (Arist.  Ran.  1208) 

this  opinion,  but  the  Titia  and  Septimia  fitting  the  words  Xhk^iov  hir&Kfaev  to 

were  Koman  gentes,  and  though  those  who  every  other  verse  he   composes,  to  tura 

belonged  to  Italian  fiimilies  might  have  upon  the  above  proverbial  use  of  the  word. 

two  gcntile  names,  those  who  belonged  to  He  is  speaking  of  his  rhy  thm,  particularly 

Roman  could  not  at  this  time,  though  in  in  respect  to  the  use  of  trisyllabic  feet.    In 

later  times    they  might.    Besides,    this  the  other  sense  it  would  be  absurd  to  make 

person  appeara  to  have  been  younger  than  Aeschylus  censure  any  one  aa  a  XriKvBitf' 

Septimius.    There  are  several  persons  of  r4is. 

this  fiimily  whom  we  hear  of,  among  othen  15.    Quid    miA»    Cetsue    agif]     '  Quid 

one  who  held  a  high  command  at  the  battle  agis '  is  the  common  formula  for  *  how  d'ye 

of  Actium,  and  was  made  consul  sufiectus  do? '  See  S.  i.  9.  4,  "  Quid  agis,  dulcissime 

that  year.    But  there  is  no  one  upon  re-  rcmm  ?  "  and  Epp.  i.  8.  8,  "  Si  quaeret 

cord  with  whom  the  person  in  the  text  quid  agam."     Celsus  is  probably  Celsua 

can  be  identificd.    Some  suppose  he  may  Albinovanus,  to  whom  the  eighth  Epistle 

be  the  person  TibuIIus  mentions  (i.  4.  73),  is  addressed.    We  know  nothing  of  him 

"  Haec   mihi  quae   canercm   Titio  Deus  except  that  he  was  one  of  Tiberius'  staff 

edidit  ore."  and   his    secretaiy    ("  comiti    scribaeque 

9.   venturue   in    ora]     This  was  pro-  Neronis,"  8.   2).     There   was   one   Pedo 

bably  a  conventional  cxpression,  and  may  Albinovanus,  to  whom  Ovid  wrote  one  of 

have  taken  its  rise  from  Ennius'  "  volito  his  Epistles  from  Pontus  (iv.  10),  but  it 

vivu'  pcr  ora  vimm,"  which  Virgil  has  was  not  the  same  man.  The  advicc  Horace 

imitated.    '  Lacus '  and  '  rivos    apcrtos '  here  scnds  him  is  to   write    something 
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Privatas  ut  qnaerat  opes^  et  tangere  vitet 

Scripta  Palatinus  quaeeunque  recepit  Apollo^ 

Ne  si  forte  suas  repetitum  venerit  olim 

Grex  ayium  plumas  moveat  comicula  risum 

Furtivis  nudata  coloribuB.     Ipse  quid  audes?  20 

Quae  circumvolitas  agilis  thjma?    Non  tibi  parvum 

Ingenium^  non  incultum  est  et  turpiter  hirtum. 

Seu  linguam  causis  acuis  seu  civica  jura 

Respondere  paras  seu  condi»  amabile  earmen, 

Prima  feres  hederae  victricis  praemia.     Quodsi  25 

Frigida  eurarum  fomenta  relinquere  posses, 

Quo  te  caelestis  sapientia  duceret  ires. 

Hoc  opus^  hoe  studium  parvi  properemus  et  ampli 

Si  patriae  volumus^  si  nobis  vivere  cari. 

Debes  hoe  etiam  rescribere^  si  tibi  curae  30 

original,  ond  not  conffne  himself  to  tbe  They  are  BtiH  'frigida/  in  tbe  nense  above 

id£»B  of  otber  antbofs,  eitber  in  tbe  way  g^yen. 

of   transUtion  or  imitation.      AngnstoB  28.  ptirvi  properemus  et  ampU]  Ab  to 

(C.  i.  81,  Introdnction)  attacbed  a  ubrary  '  properemnv  see  Epp.  2.  61,  n.,  and  with 

to  tbe  tcniple  be  bnilt  for  Apollo  on  tbe  tbe  sentiment  compare  Epp.  1.  25,  "Aeqoe 

Mons    Palatinns.    Aesop^s    fkble  of   tbe  pai^)eribns  prodest,  locnpletibns  aeque.'* 

jackdaw,  wbo  dresacd  himself  in  tbo  })ea-  80.  W  iibi  cwrael    Many  of  the  MSS. 

cock's  cast^ff  featbers,  is  told  by  Pbaedms  bave  '  sit,'  but  <  si '  is  better,  and  has  soiB- 

(i.  8).    Ala^irios  ko\oi6s  was  a  proverb.  cient  autbority.    'Si'  and  'sit'  are  coa- 

21,  Quae  circumvolitat']  Tbis  similitnde  fiised  intbe  MSS.      See    Epod.  i.  6  n. 

of  a  bee  gatbering  honey  from  thyme  is  Horaoe  savs,  'You  must  write  me  back 

appUed  by  Horace  to  bimself  (C.  iv.  2.  27  word  wbether  you  make  as  muchof  Mnn»- 

n.).    As  to  '  orator '  and  '  respondcre,'  see  tius  as  be  deserves,  or  whether  your  mutnal 

S.  i.  1.  9  n.,  and  on  'hederae  praemia,'  reg^ard  (which  hadbeen  intermpted),  like 

sec  C.  i.  1.  29.  a  wonnd  ill  sewn,  refuses  to  unite  and  is 

23.  seu  eivica  jura  reepondere']    Pliny  tom  open  again.'     Mnnatius   haa  been 

bas  "jus  civile  respondere"  (Epp.  6.  15).  mentioned  before  (C.  i.  7,  Introduction)'as 

[Tbe  usual  form  of  ezpression  is  '  de  jure  the  son  of  Munatins  Plancns,  tbe  oonsnl 

respondcre,'  or  'jus  respondere,'  both  of  of  A.n.o.  712.     We  know  notbing  more 

whicb  Cicero  uses.]  about  bim  exoept  that  he  waa  consul  in 

26.  Frigida  eurarum  fomenta']    Some  A.U.C.  766,  and  tbat  be  was  afterwards 

snppose    that  '  fomenta '   signifles    tbose  sent  as  one  of  tbe  commissioners  from  the 

selfUb  objects,  sncb  as  honour,  riches,  &c.,  senate  to  the  mntinous  German  legions 

which  scem  to  foster  ('  foverc ')  care,  and  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  89).     It  appears  he   and 

which  make  tbe  beart  cold  and  tbe  feel-  Florus  bad  quarrelled ;   we  are  not  told 

ings   dull.     Otbers    appl^  it  to    similar  what  it  was  about ;  but  Horace  attribntes 

objects ;  but  as  the  remedies  by  wbidi  carc  it  to  yontbful  beat  and  ignorance  of  the 

is  sought  to  be  alleviated  are  *'  fomenta  world.    He  likens  tbem  to  unbroke  horBes, 

vulnus  nil  malum  levantia  "  (Epod.  xi.  17  and  in  terms  morc  affectionate  than  gnun- 

n,),  I  indine  to  tbe  latter  myself.    [Cicero  matical  tells  tbem  tbat  they  onght  to 

(Tuscul.  ii.  24,  quoted  by  Kriiger)   bas  make  it  up,  and  tbat  when  they  oome 

'  baec   sunt  solatia,  hacc  fomenta   sum-  home  tbey  will  find  tbe  fatted  calf  ready 

moram  doloram,'  whicb  may  be  applicd  for  sacrifice.    Compare  C.  i.  86,  written 

to    tbis    passage.       Floras  *  migbt    be  on  tbe  retura  of  Numida.    It  is  imposdble 

a  pbilosopher,  if  bc  wonld  ncglect  '  the  to  put  tbe  different  parts  of  the  sentenoe 

cold  consolations  for  cares,'  tliat  is,  such  together  so  as  to  make  thc  constraction 

thingR,  whatever  they  may  be,  wbich  are  in-  regular  and  natnral,  but  the  sense  is  dear 

effcctual  and  donotalleviate  our  troubles.]  euougb.    Horaoe  frequently  uses  'dignoa' 
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Qaantae  conyeniat  Munatius ;  an  male  sarta 

Gratia  nequiequam  coit  et  rescinditur.     At  vos 

Seu  calidus  sanguis  seu  rerum  inscitia  vexat 

Indomita  cervice  feros,  ubicunque  locorum 

Vivitis,  indigni  fratemum  rumpere  foedus,  35 

Pascitur  in  vestrum  reditum  votiva  juvenca. 

with  the  infinitiiye.    See  C.  iii.  21.  6  n.  ibedns '  Ck>mm.  Craq.  makes  them  bro- 

*  Indignns'  he  nscs  iu  the  same  way  here  then.    Horaco  only  means  that  they  were 

and  in  A.  P.  281,  bnt  in  the  nsnal  profle  or  had  been   and  oneht  to  be  '*  paene 

oonstmction  with  *  qui '  and  the  subjnnc-  g^elli,  Fratemis    animis/'  as  he    says 

tive  in  &  iu  3.  236.    From  *  fratemum  below,  Epp.  10.  3. 


EPISTLB  IV. 

Something  has  been  said  abont  Albius  Tibunus»  the  poet,  in  the  Introduction  to  C.  i. 
83,  which  is  addressed  to  him,  as  this  Epistle  is.  Horace  writes  to  him  (probably  from 
Rome)  at  his  place  near  Pedum,  a  town  of  Latium,  not  far  from  Praeneste,  which,  Por- 
phyrion  sayB,  «Ud  not  ezist  in  his  day,  and  the  nte  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  occupied 
by  the  modem  town  ZagaroUi.  Tibullus  had  a  good  estate  there,  inherited  from  his 
father,  which  before  his  death  he  appears  by  some  means  to  have  ^miniahed  (S.  i.  4. 
28  n.).  That  it  was  not  by  his  own  eztraTagance,  and  that  his  loeses  must  have  oc- 
curred  after  this  Epistle  was  wiitten,  we  may  perhaps  infer  from  v.  7.  He  alludes  to 
them  in  the  ftrst  of  his  elegiee  (i.  1. 19  sqq.) : 

"  Yos  quoque,  felicis  quondam  nunc  pauperis  agri 
Cnstodes,  ferfcis  munera  Testra,  Lares;" 

and  in  Lib.  iv.  1. 181  sqq.  there  are  some  bitter  lineson  the  same  subject.  But  it  is  npt 
probable  that  these  lines  were  written  by  Tibullns ;  and  if  not,  the  language  of  the  elegy 
above  quoted  is  not  enough  to  prove  that  the  diminution  of  the  property  took  place 
after  it  came  into  his  possession.  He  might  call  his  estate  'panperem  agrum'  by  com- 
parison,  and  he  might  still  by  Horaoe*s  standard  be  rich.    He  says  in  i.  1.  41 : 

"  Non  ego  divitias  patmm,  fiructusque  requiro 
Quos  tulit  antiquo  condita  messis  avo." 

He  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  contrast  his  estate  with  what  it  was  in  the  tilmes  before 
he  came  to  it,  rather  than  with  its  earlier  oondition  under  himself.  Nevertheless  thero 
are  some  who  snppose  that  Horaco  wrote  this  Epistle  to  console  Tibullus,  and  to  chide 
him  for  being  melancholy,  referring  to  v.  12,  which,  as  Orelli  says,  contains  nothing 
more  than  a  general  description  of  human  life.  The  description  Horace  gives  of 
Tibullus'  person  is  confirmed  by  an  old  bi(^praphy,  which  calls  him  "  eques  Romanus 
insigpiis  forma  cnltuqne  oorporis  observabilis."  He  Uved  chiefly  on  his  estate  in  the  quiet 
pursuits  Horace  here  supposes  him  to  be  engaged  in ;  but  in  A.u.c.  723,  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  he  accompanied  Messalla  into  Qaul  and  was  absent  about  a 
year,  which  as  far  as  we  know  comprised  all  his  active  life,  though  Dissen  has  endea- 
voured  to  show  that  for  ten  years,  from  A.r.o.  712  to  722,  he  served  in  the  army. 
Horace  among  other  blessings  assig^  him  good  health ;  nevertheless  he  died  young.  It 
appearo  that  while  many  disparaged  Horace'B  writings  'Hbullus  judged  them  kindly, 
and  the  aflfection  the  two  poets  bore  oue  another  cannot  be  mistaken.  TibuIIus  was 
probably  ten  or  twelve  years  younger  than  Horace.  Yarious  attcmpts  have  bcen  made 
to  give  a  date  to  the  Epistle,  but  none  aro  satisfactory  to  my  mind.    Hbnllus  died  the 
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same  year  with  Virgil  (a.u.O.  784)«  or  rery  soon  after.  Ovid  eeexns  to  hnp^  ihtt  he 
first  came  into  notice  when  Augostus  was  made  emperor,  A.17.C.727  (Trist.  ii.  463  cq.), 
'*  legiturque  'Hbullus  Et  placet  et  jam  te  principe  notuB  erat."  And  so  the  Episye 
is  placed  between  these  two  dates.  Any  thing  nearer  cannot  be  arrived  at,  and  this  is 
uncertain. 

Albi^  nostrorum  sermonum  candide  judex^ 
Quid  nunc  te  dicam  facere  in  regione  Pedana  ? 
Scribere  quod  Cas»!  Parmensis  opuscula  vincat^ 
An  tacitum  silvas  inter  reptare  salubres^ 

1.  sermonmm]  It  is  a  matter  of  diaous-  epxc  poet,  who  wrote  a  tragedy  called  Thy- 
aion  whether  these  '  sermones '  were  the  estes,  is  the  Qu.  Yarus  of  the  Scholiasts, 
Epistles  or  SaUres,  or  both.  The  Satires  and  that  they  mean  to  afl&rm  that  he  stole 
must  have  been  published  some  time,  and  it  from  Cassius.  See  C.  i.  6. 8,  and  S.  L  5. 
someof  the  Epistlesmay  havebeen  written  40.)  But  Estr^  suggests  that  Qn.  Atius 
and  made  kuown  to  Horace's  intimate  Varus,  towhom  thesixthEdogueof  Virgil 
friends.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubtthe  is  addresaed,  and  who  was  a  poet,  was  the 
word  *  sermones '  applies  (whether  Horace  executioner  of  Cassius  referred  to  by  the 
published  them  with  that  title  or  not)  to  Scholiasts.  A  very  elaborate  treatise  haa 
the  Epistles  as  well  as  the  Satires,  and  been  written  (by  Weichert)  respecting  the 
whatever  Tibullus  had  seen  he  approved,  two  Cassii,  in  which,  besides  ffitablishing 
which  is  all  we  can  gather  from  the  text.  the  distinction  between  them,  he  prodoccs 
Acron  writes  "  Albius  ille  criticus  fuit  et  a  few  fragments  which  are  suppoaed  to  be- 
scriptor  philosophiae."  By  'criticus'  he  longtoCassiusof  Parma;  audheattributcfl 
probably  meant  *grammaticus'  (Epp.  i.  19.  to  him  the  epigram  on  Augustus,  beginning 
40  n.) ;  but  he  is  plainly  wrong.  "  Quum  primum  istorum  conduxit   mensa 

2.  regione  Pedana]  See  Introduction.  choragum/'  quoted  by  Suetonius  in  his  life 

3.  Catei  Parmensis  opiucvla']  Parma  (c.  70).  What  the  '  opuscula '  Horace  re- 
(Parma)  was  a  town  belonging  to  the  Boii,  fers  to  may  have  beeu  we  do  not  know,  but 
at  the  edge  of  the  Macri  Campi,  in  Cisal-  it  is  clear  that  he  thought  weU  of  them. 
pine  Qaul,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name  Acron's  note  on  this  person  begina^  "  Hte 
which  runs  iuto  the  Po  about  twelve  miles  aliquot  generibus  stylnm  exercuit :  inter 
north  of  the  town.  The  Via  Aemilia  passed  quae  opera  elcgiaca  et  epigrammata  ejos 
through  Parma.  Cassius  of  Parma  has  laudantur."  What  confidence  is  to  be 
been  referred  to  before  on  S.  i.  10.  61,  placed  in  this  assertion,  part  of  which  at 
where  it  was  stated  that  the  Scholiasts  least  might  easily  be  got  from  the  text,  w<e 
had  confounded  him  with  the  bad  poet  of  cannot  teU.  Obbarius  thinks  Uorace  gave 
Etruria  there  mentioned.  Cassius  of  Parma  a  strong  proof  of  his  friendship  for  hb  old 
was  one  of  the  murderers  of  C.  Julins  Cae-  companion  in  arms  by  praising  one  who 
sar  fYelleius,  ii.  87)  and  a  '  tribunus  mili-  had  died  under  the  displeasnre  of  Aogiis- 
tum  inthearmyofBrutusaudCassius.  He  tus.  But  those  quarrels  had  long  been 
was  therefore  in  aU  probability  well  known  forgotten. 

to  Horace.    After  foUowing  the  fortunes  of  4.  eilvas  inter  reptare  salubres^  '  Rep- 

Sex.  Pompeius  he  joined  Antonius,  on  whose  tare'  (firequcntative  of '  repere' ),  which  con- 

side  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  tuns  the  same  root  as  cfnrw,  aignifics  to 

Aflber  the  battle  he  retired  to  Athens,  and  saunter,  or  to  go  about  quietly ;  and  Lu- 

there  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Au-  cretius  applies  it  to  sheep  graziug  on  dowM 

gustus.    Acron,  after  stating  most  of  the  (ii.  317) : — 

above  particulars,  which  are  confirmed  by  „  j^^^          ^^  ^^^  tondentes  pabuhi  laeU 

the  historiMi,  says,  "  Qu.  Varus  (or  Vanus,  Lanigerae^reptant  pecudes,  quo  qnamque 

as  it  is  m  the  commentary  ofPorphynon;  vocautes 

Comm.  Cruq.  has  Varus)  ab  Augusto  missua  Invitant  herbae." 
ut  eum  interficeret,  studentem  reperit :  et 

perempto  eo  scrinium  cum  libris  tulit.  Unde  The  woods  are  caUed  'salubres'  becanse 

multi  credideruntThyestemCassii  Parmen-  their  shade  protects  from  the  heat  of  the 

sis  fuisse :  scripserat  enim  multas  alias  tra-  sun,  as  Cicei-o  says  (Cat.  M.  c.  16)  :  "  Ubi 

eoedias."    It  has  been  supposed  that  L.  enim  potest  illa  aetas  (senectus)  aut  cales» 

Varius,  HoraDe'8  frieod,  the  dramatic  and  cere  vel  apricataone  meHne  vA  igitf ,  aut 
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Curantem  quidquid  dignum  sapiente  bonoque  est  ?  5 

Non  tu  corpus  eras  sine  peetore.     Di  tibi  formam^ 

Di  tibi  divitias  dederunt  artemque  frueudi. 

Quid  voveat  dulei  nutricula  majus  alumno^ 

Qui  sapere  et  fari  possxt  quae  sentiat^  et  cui 

Oratia^  fama^  valetndo  contingat  abunde^  lo 

£t  mundus  victus  non  deiiciente  crumena  ? 

Inter  spem  curamque^  timores  inter  et  iras^ 

Omnem  crede  diem  tibi  diluxiase  supremum : 

Orata  superveniet  quae  non  sperabitur  bora. 

Me  pinguem  et  nitidum  bene  curata  cute  vises^  15 

Cum  ndeee  ^  Epicuri  de  grege  porcum. 

vicissim  ambris  aqaisve  refrigerari  sala-        8.  nutrteula]   PersiaB  makes  a  aarse 
brias?"  exdaim  (ii.  37): 

ZoRlS^  •*  '^  pecU«e  »ae."       hL  «pi«.t,  ^^i  dca^erit  bic 

**  Honccine  ta  «erea  honunem  fhie  peciore     .    «    .      *         •   /      <m»/«v  ^v 

^f^  And    m    Javenal  (z.  289)  the    anxioai 

Posse   Batifl   formae,  Tyndari,  nosse    ^^^^ 
taae?"'  ''Formam  optat    modico  paeris,  miyore 

It  means  •intellect/  of  which  the  ancienta  iir?^„!L  „„„«  fc«««,  v«,-»;-  ^\a^  » 

held  the  heart  to  be  the  aeat.  See  QuintiUan  M»»""™'  ^^^»  ^^^^  Vener»  Tidet. 

(x.  7. 15)  :  "  Pectas  est  qaod  disortos  facit  [9.    Qu»  sapere — possW]    There  is  a 

et  vifl  mentis."    There  is  a  difficalty  in  reading  *  qnam  sapere ;'  and  some  editions 

'  eras '  which  the  eommentatort  have  dif-  have  '  quam  mpere  et  fiiri  nt  poseit  ^  bat 

ferent  ways  of  explaining.     Bothe  saja  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  MS.  authority 

it  is  nsed  by  enallage  for  *  es/  like  ^y  for  for   <  ut.'     The  text  means  '  what  more 

4arU  which  Obbarius  says  truly  is  a  piece  coald  a  loving  nurse  wish  for  her  child,  if 

of  grammarians'  nonsense  which  no  one  he  should  possess  wisdom  (philosophy)  and 

now  believes ;  but  he  does  not  help  ua  be  able  to  say  what  he  tninks,  and  if  he 

much  by  saying  that  it  refers  to  the  time  has  abundance,'  &c.      Bentley  says  the 

which  was  present  to  the  poefs  mind,  connexion  of  tlie  words  is  plain  enough, 

since  he  does  not  tell  ns  what  that  time  and  the  difficulty  of  some  of  the  critics 

was.     Orelli  says  it  means  "  you  always  has  been  caused  by  taking  the  prayer  of 

were  sinoe  I  first  knew  you/'  which  is  a  the  nurse  as  made  for  an  infknt  child. 

new  sense  for  the  imperfect.    Others  take  But  that  is  what  Horace,  I  think,  intended 

it  fi>r  "  you  were  before  yoa  went  into  to  say  when  he  wrote  v.  8»  which  is  haidly 

the  conntry ;"  tliat  is,  "  when  I  last  saw  consistent  with  what  follows.] 

yoa/'  which  implies  a  doubt  whether  he  11.  mundu*]  This  is  explamed  by  S.  ii. 

was  so  at  the  time  of  writing.    Othere  2.  65:   "Mandus  erit  qoa  non  offendat 

(Gesner  and  Doering)  suppose  it  to  mean  sordibus."    Many  MSS.  have  '  et  modus 

'you  were  born  so;'   this  woold  be  like  et  victus,'  out  of  which  Bentley  has  gfot 

the  Qreek  l^vf .    Terence  uses  Hune  era»?'  by  conjecture  '  et  domus  et  victus.' 

for  <  is  it  you  ?'    I  cannot  say  I  am  able  to  13.    dUuxiste']    Forcellini   notices   the 

explain  the  idiom.    The  imperfect  is  used  archato    reading  '  tibid  illuxisse,'  which 

irregularly  in  C.  i.  27.  19,  and  37.  4.  is  only  a  conjecture  of  Muretas. 

7.  dederuni]  Some  MSS.  and  nearly  all  15.  Me  pinguem  et  niUdum']  This  cor- 

the  old  editions  have   '  dederant.'    Most  responds  to  Suetonius'  description  of  Ho> 

MSS.  have  the  perfect,  the  penult  of  which  race'8  person,  "  Habitn  corporis  brevis  ftiit 

is  fireqnently  shortened.    Wherever  it  is  so  atque  obesus."    On  'bene  curata  cnte'  see 

the  M8S.  vary,  Wagner  says  (on  Georg.  8.  it.  5.  38.    Honice  was  now  rieck  and 

iv.  898).  growing  ftit. 
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BPISTLB  V. 

Ab  to  Torqaatos,  the  penon  whom  Horace  in  this  Epistle  iiiTiteB  to  dino  with  him, 
Bee  C.  tv.  7»  Introduction.  The  occasion  was  the  erening  before  Caesar^s  birth-diy 
(y.  9),  which  Porphyiion  says  means  C.  Jnlina  Caesar.  His  birth-day  was  on  the  12th 
Jnly,  and  this  dinner  was  given  in  the  snmmer  (y.  11).  But  the  name  Caesar  pot 
absolately  could  only  apply  to  Augustus  at  tMs  time,  and  Comm.  Cruq.  differs  from  the 
other  Scholiast,  and  says  rightly  it  must  haTe  been  the  birth-day  of  Augnstns,  which 
was  the  23rd  of  September.  The  ezpression  'aestiya '  does  not  aocurately  correspoDd 
to  that  time,  for  autumn  began  the  day  before  the  Ides  of  September.  But  that  is  not 
very  important.  The  heat  is  never  so  oppressive  as  in  September  in  a  warm  dimate* 
Hie  dinner  was  not  given  on  the  birth-day,  but  the  night  before,  and  the  hoUday  is 
referred  to  because  the  man  of  business  would  have  nothing  to  do  nezt  day,  and  might 
lie  in  bed  Ute  and  therefore  sit  up  Ute.  The  EpisUe  contains  a  good-tempered  invi- 
tation  to  dinner,  nothing  more.  It  is  the  fiishion  with  a  good  many  of  the  commen- 
tators  to  find  out  the  characters  of  Horace'8  finends  firom  his  Odes  and  EpiBtles,  and  in 
varions  parts  of  this  they  soe  allusions  to  the  pride  and  avarioe  and  parumonioas 
tendency  of  Torquatus,  as  well  as  his  fondness  for  good  living,  just  as  firom  the  last  it 
is  discovered  that  Tibullus  was  of  a  morose  and  melancholy  tum  of  mind,  and  given  to 
brooding  over  his  misfi>rtunes.  This  is  mere  trifling.  [Ritter  fixes  the  date  of  this 
Epistle  in  the  summer  months  of  A.r.c.  734^  a  few  days  affcer  the  birth  of  Caius  Caesar, 
as  he  calls  him,  the  son  of  Agrippa  and  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  The  birth 
of  this  cluld  was  celebrated  by  making  the  day  a  perpetual  festival  (Dion  Cassins  64. 
c.  8).  Ritter  ezpUuns  v.  9  thus :  *  Cras  dies  festus  erit  ob  natum  nobis  Caesaran.' 
Caius  and  Lucius,  the  sons  of  Ag^rippa  and  Julia,  were  adopted  into  the  Julian  &mily 
by  Augpistus  (Tacit.  Ann.  i.  3);  but  Ritter  has  not  proved  that  Cuus  Caesar  wns 
adopted  by  Augustus  as  soon  as  he  was  bom.] 

Si  potes  Archiacis  conyiva  recumbere  lectis 
Nec  modica  coenare  times  olus  omne  patella^ 
Supremo  te  sole  domi^  Torquate,  manebo. 
Vina  bibes  iterum  Tauro  diffiisa  palustres 

1.  8i  potes  Arohiacia]  The  Scholiasts  2.  olus  omne]  The  fiire  Horace  oHers 

all  say  these  were  short  couches  called  would  not  be  very  inviting  to  a  modem 

after  the  namc  of  their  maker,  whom  Por-  diner-out ;    but  he  seems  to  have  lived 

phyrion  calls  'Archias/  Acron  and  Comm.  chiefiy  on  the  produce  of  the  garden  him- 

Cruq. '  Archaicns  /  from  which  Lambinus  self,  and  *  olus  omne'  may  have  been  a  aort 

first,  and  othera  after  him  suppose  that  of  salad  or  other  dish  oompounded  of  dif- 

the  word  is  from  the  Greek  apxaiKots,  to  ferent  vegetables.    The  dinner  is  fixed  at 

which  it  is  answer  enough  that  the  seoond  a  rather  Inte  hour  for  the  time  of  year,  to 

syllable  of  that  word  is  long.    The  great  give  Torquatus  time  to  finish  his  bnsineas. 

m^jority  of  MSS.,  and  tbe  best  now  ez-  (S.  ii.  7.  33  n.).     *  Patella'  is  the  dimina- 

isting,  have  *Archiacis;'  and.tbough  many  tive  of  'patina,'  as  'catillum'  of  'catinum* 

of  the  old  editions  have  '  Archaicis/  it  is  (S.  i.  3. 90).    [<  Coenare  olus :'  comp.  Epp. 

as  irom  the  name  of  the  maker,  not  firom  i.  18.  48.] 

the  Greek.    Landinus (1483),  for  instance,  4.  Ftna  hibes  iterum   Tauro    diffkuaX 

has    '  Arcbaici»,'  and  explains  it    **  vili-  See  Introduction,  and  C.  iii.  8. 12  n. ;  and 

oribus  et  plebeiis,  ab  Arcbia  inscio  fabro  as  to  'difl^sa'  sce  C.  iv.  6.  84  n.,  and  S.  ii. 

fiictis ;"  and  so  with  Asceusius  (1619).  2.  68.    A  smaUcr  number  of  MSS.  thAn 
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Inter  Minturnas  Sinnessanumque  Petrinum. 
Si  melias  quid  habes  arcesse  vel  imperium  fer. 
Jamdudum  splendet  focus  et  tibi  munda  supellex. 
Mitte  leves  spes  et  eertamina  divitiarum 
Et  Moschi  causam :  cras  nato  Caesare  festus 


Dsmil  have  '  deftua.'  The  two  words  are 
oommonly  oonfonnded,  like  all  other  com- 
poufids  of  'di'  and'de.'  As  to  Mintur- 
nae  and  Sinnessa  see  S.  i.  6.  40  n.  Pe- 
trinus  was  a  hill  overhanging  Sinnessa, 
according  to  Comm.  Crnq.,  or  a  tract  of 
land  in  the  neighbonrhood.  The  over- 
flowings  of  the  Garigliano  (Liris),  on  which 
Mintumae  stood,  stul  render  the  surround- 
ing  country  damp,  and  it  is  v^  thinly 
inhabited.  "The  plain  itself  b  highly 
cnltivated,  yet  not  a  house  can  be  seen. 
The  labenrers  retire  before  night  from  the 
exhalations  of  the  low  grounds  to  towns 
built  on  the  skirts  of  the  Apennines" 
(Forsyth^s  Italy,  p.  263).  These  marshes 
are  famous  for  the  adventure  of  Marius, 
who  ooncealed  himself  in  them.  The  Fa- 
lemus  ager  and  Mons  Massicus,  with  their 
oelebrated  vineyards,  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Sinuessa,  and  Martial  sp^ks 
of  Massic  wine  made  at  that  town  (xiiL 
111): 

"  De  Sinuessanis  venerunt  Massica  prelis : 
Condita  quo  quaeris  consule  ?    Nullus 
erat." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Horace's  wine  was 
of  the  best,  and  every  body  knows  tbat 
two  vineyards  close  to  one  another  may 
produce  wines  of  very  diflferent  qnality. 
[T.  Statilius  Taurus  was  consul  a  second 
time  (iterum)  in  A.r.o.  728.] 

6.  arceue  vel  imperium  fer]  "  Fetch 
it  or  else  put  yourself  under  my  '  impe- 
rium,' "  as  if  he  as  master  had  the  '  impe- 
rium '  at  his  own  table.  ['  Arcesse :' '  ad 
te  ire  me  jube,'  Ritter;  which,  as  Kriiger 
observes,  is  not  a  oorrect  explanation,  for 
Horaoe  had  prepared  his  dinner.]  Martial 
(xii.  48. 15)  nas  something  iike  this : 

**  Convivas  alios  coenarum   quaere   ma- 
gister, 
Quos  capiant  mensae  regna  snperba 
tuae." 

*  Arcessere'  is  oompounded  of  'ar'  (which 
18  equivalent  to  '  ad ')  and  '  cessere,'  which 
involves  the  same  root  ('ci-')  as  'ciere.' 
Many  MSS.  and  editions  read  'aocerse/ 
which  Wagner  on  Aen.  v.  746,  savs  is  a 
form  belonffing  to  the  age  '  cadentis  lati- 
nitatis.'  Fea  qnotes  in  support  of '  arces- 
sere,'  from  the  Calendar  of  Verrins  Flac- 
cun,  a  g^mmarian  of  Horaoe's  time,  found 


at  Praeneste,  AJ).  1778:  "Quod  Mater 
Magna  ex  Libris  Sibullinis  Abcessita  , 
locum  mutavit  ex  Phryg^  Romam."  See 
Forcellini,  and  Key^s  L.  0.  547,  note  on 
754  on  the  suffix  <  ess,'  and  1312  on  '  ar,' 
which  he  says  is  rarely  if  ever  used,  ex- 
oept  in  compoeition.  An  exoeption  no- 
ticed  by  Professor  Key  is  found  in  Plautus 
(Tmc.  ii.  2.  17):  "An  eo  beUa  es  qnia 
acoepisti?  Ar  me  advenias."  See  also 
Long^s  notes  on  Cioero,  Cat.  M.  c.  16,  and 
in  Verr.  Act  i.  c.  9. 

7.  Jamdudum  eplendet  foeut]  See 
Epod.  ii.  48  n.  As  it  was  summer  hedoea 
not  mean  that  the  fire  was  lit,  but  that  the 
'  focus,'  by  whtch  he  means  probably  that 
which  stood  in  the  Atrium,  near  the 
imagee  of  the  Lares,  and  which  was  pro- 
bably  of  bronze,  had  been  buraished  for 
the  occasion.  Different  spedmens  of 
braziers  have  been  found  at  Pompeii,  aU 
movable,  and  varying  in  size  and  shape, 
Bomeofthem  combininga  hot-water  appa- 
ratus  with  a  charooal  trough.  <  SupeUex ' 
legally  included  aU  household  fumiture 
exoept  such  as  was  of  gold  or  silver,  gilded 
or  plated ;  that  is,  it  inclnded  tables  of  ail 
sorts,  chairs,  benches,  couches  (even  when 
they  ^ere  omamented  with  sUver)  with 
their  drapery,  footstools,  napkins,  cande- 
labra,  lampe,  and  all  sorts  of  vessels  of 
eartheuware,  glass,  brOnvc,  whether  for 
eating  or  drinking.  (Dig.  88,  tit.  10.  8, 
qnoted  by  ForceU.,  where  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions  in  respect  to  plated  things  are 
mentioned.)  Wearing  apparel  was  not 
induded,  and  perhape  ivory  omaments. 
Cicero  (Dc  Agrar.  Lc^  ii.  15)  speaks  of 
"  multa  in  mancipiis,  in  peoore,  anro,  ar- 
gento,  ebore,  veste,  supellectUi." 

[8.  Uvet  epee']  '  Trifling  hopes  or  expec- 
tations,'  which  means  hopes  about  trifling 
thing^.  '  Certamina  divitiarum '  is  the 
oontest  for  wealth.] 

9.  St  Moechi  eatieam']  If  we  can  trast 
the  Scholiasts,  Moschus  was  a  famous 
rhetoridan  of  Pergamum,  who  was  charged 
with  poisoning,  and  his  cause  was  under- 
taken  by  Torquatus,  and  also  by  Asinius 
PoIIio  ("  insigne  inaestis  praesidium  reis," 
C.  ii.  1.  13).  Tlie  case  would  be  tried 
under  the  '  lex  Coraelia  de  Sicariis  et  Ye- 
neficis,'  passed  in  the  time  when  SuUa 
was  dictator  A.nxi.  672,  directed  (among 
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Dat  veniam  somnumqae  dies ;  impnne  lioebit 
Aestivam  sermone  benigno  tendere  nootem. 
Quo  mihi  forttinam  si  non  conceditur  uti  ? 
Parcus  ob  heredis  curam  nimiumque  seyerus 
Assidet  insano :  potare  et  spargere  flores 
Incipiam^  patiarque  vel  inconsultus  haberi. 
Quid  non  ebrietas  designat?     Operta  recludit^ 
Spes  jubet  esse  ratas^  ad  proelia  trudit  inertem ; 
SoUicitis  animis  onus  eximit^  addocet  artes. 


10 


15 


othiert)  against  all  who  oommitted  mnrder 
by  poLson,  or  abetted  in  «uch  murder ;  for 
the  proyinona  of  which  *lex'  see  Dict.  Ant. 
p.  285  sq. 

—  era9  uato  Caesare]  See  Introduc- 
tion.  The  23rd  September,  Augurtas' 
birth-day,  was  one  of  those  days  in  which 
tha  early  part  was  'nefastns;'  that  is, 
the  praetor  could  not  hold  his  oourt 
till  a  later  hour  than  usual.  Hence  it  is 
marked  in  the  Calendar  N.  P.  ('  Ne&stua 
Prior').  (Dict.  Ant.  p.  186.)  So  that  it 
was  doubly  a  holiday  for  Torquatus,  and 
he  could  lie  in  bed  without  damaging  his 
cause,  and  therefore  might  sit  up  late  with 
his  friend. 

12.  Quo  mi^  fortuiunn]  This  is  an 
elliptical  way  of  speaking,  whtch  must  be 
fiUed  up  acoording  to  the  contezt.  *  Quo 
mthi  fortunam  dedit  Deus '  may  do  here. 
'  Quo '  is  *  to  what,'  that  is,  *  to  what  pur- 
pose,'  as  in  C.  ii.  8.  9,  *'  Quo  pinus,''  &c. 
Comp.  S.  i.  6.  24.  Ovid  has  *<Quo  mthi 
fortunam  quae  nunquam  fallere  curet?" 
(Am.  ii.  19.  7) ;  and  Fhaedrus  *'  Quo  mi, 
Inquit,  mutam  speciem  si  vincor  sono." 
The  best  MSS.  and  many  editions  have 
'quo  mihi  fortuna,'  against  the  metre, 
[unless  'fortuna'  be  the  ablative.]  The 
omission  of  the  mark  over  the  final  *  a ' 
may  acoount  for  the  reading  'fbrtuna.' 
[In  the  prose  writers  of  Cicero'8  tige  the 
plural  'fortunae'  is  used  to  signify  'res 
fkmiliaris,'  a  man'8  property.  Ovid  (Trist. 
▼.  2.  67)  has  'fortuna'  in  this  sense. 
Conington  (Virg.  Aen.  iv.  96)  retains  the 
reading  '  Sed  quis  erit  modus  ?  aut  quo 
nunc  certamine  tanto  ?'  but  it  seems  im- 
possible  to  explain  '  oertainine  tanto.'] 

14.  Atndet  ineano'}  As  'dissidet'  is 
nsed  to  signify  difierenoe  (C.  ii.  2.  18), 
Horace  uses  'assidet'  to  signify  reeem- 
blanoe.  It  is  not  so  used  elsewhere.  The 
guests  not  uncommonly  wore  wreaths  of 
flowers  on  their  heads,  and  carried  them 
in  their  hands;  and  we  can  understand 
their  scattering  them  about  the  table  and 
iloor,  espedalliy  wben  they  were  mcrry« 


In  a  picture  discovered  «t  Pompeii  there 
is  a  representation  of  a  yonng  man  and 
woman  reclining  on  a  condi  before  a  small 
table,  with  flowers  strewed  abont  the  floor. 
The  man  is  drinking  fiom  a  hom  (pvr^w), 
and  the  woman  is  tidung  a  small  box  from 
a  female  slave^  supposed  to  be  a  '  myro- 
theca '  or  box  of  perfumes.  HoTBoe  aajs : 
"  Parcentes  ego  dexteras  Odi :  sparge  xt>- 
sas"  (C.  iii.  19.  21).  Fresh  flowers  wm 
probably  scattered  at  intervals  doring  tlie 
dinner. 

15.  patiarque  vel  ineoneuUue  k^Aeri] 
See  C.  ii.  7.  28:  "recepto  Dnloe  mihi 
furere  est  amico."  C.  iii.  19.  18 :  **  Insa- 
nire  juvat."  [^' patiarque'-inoon9ui^ue,' 
This  seems  to  be  a  Greek  constructiixi/j 

16.  Quid  non  ehrietae  detiffnaf}  Fm' 
cellini  expl&ins  '  designare '  here  by  "  rem 
aliquam  insignem  patrare,  sed  cnm  nota 
et  ignominia,"  quoting  besides  this  place 
Terenoe  (Addph.  i.  2.  6)  :  • 

•* quae  facta  snnt 

Omitto :  modo  quid  designavit.     jbf».  Qiiid- 

nam  id  est  ? 
De,  Foree  efiregit  atque  in  aedes  irruit ;" 

on  which  Donatus  says,  "designare  est 
rem  novam  faoere  in  utramque  pnrtem  et 
bonam  et  malam ;"  that  is,  to  do  any  thing 
out  of  the  common  way.  If  this  be  the 
meaning,  and  I  know  no  other,  Horace 
says  '  what  strange  things  will  not  ebriety 
do  P '  (%p.  i.  7.  6  n.,  *  dcsignator.')  As 
to  'operta  recludit'  oompare  C.  i.  18.  16; 
iii.  21. 16;  Epod.  xi.  14,  and  the  pUces 
quoted  in  the  note  on  S.  i.  4.  89,  "'  verax 
aperit  praecordia  Liber."  'Spea  jnbet 
esse  ratas,  ad  proelia  trudit  inertcnn '  agrees 
with  what  Aristotle  says  (Nlc  Eth.  iii.  8. 
14) :  roiovTO¥  i^  toiov^i  iral  o^  ^tfvmt^ 
/iCFoi,  tit^KwiBts  yiip  yiyotrrat,  that  ia,  tbqr 
gain  oourage  by  gaining  self-confidence. 
[Ritter  haa  'dissiffnat,'  'unseals,'  the 
reading  of  some  MSS.  and  of  Porphy- 
rion.] 

18.  addoeet  artee']  That  is  more  par- 
ticularly  the  art  of  speech  meutioned  in 
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Fecundi  calices  quem  non  fecere  disertum  ? 

Contracta  quem  non  in  paupertate  solutum  ?  20 

Haec  ego  procurare  et  idoneus  imperor  et  non 

InYitus^  ne  turpe  toral^  ne  sordida  mappa 

Corruget  nares^  ne  non  et  cantharus  et  lanx 

Ostendat  tibi  te^  ne  fidos  inter  amicos 

Sit  qui  dicta  foras  eliminet^  ut  coeat  par  25 

Jungaturque  pari.     Butram  tibi  Septiciumque, 

Et  nisi  coena  prior  potiorque  puella  Sabinum 

Detinet^  assumam ;  locus  est  et  pluribus  umbris : 

Sed  nimis  arta  premunt  olidae  conviyia  caprae. 

Tu  quotus  esse  velis  resoribe^  et  rebus  omissis  30 

Atria  servantem  postico  falle  clientem. 

thenextline.    'Addocet' isannncommon  being  repeated.    Seneca  (Ep.  19)  qaotes 

word,  and  is  like  the  Greek  xpoo-SiS^irffi.  in  his  own  words  a  good  mle  of  Epicums: 

*Fecnndi  calioes'  are  fnll  cnps.     [Or  'fe-  "Ante  circnmspiciendnm  est  cnm  quibns 

cnndi'  may  have  an  active  sense,  as  in  edas  et  bibas  qnam  qnid  edas  et  bibas." 

Ovid,  Met.  ir.  697,  qnoted  by  Kruger,  Of  the  g^ests  nothing  is  known.    *  Potior 

'  Quam  clausam  impleyit  fecundo  Jupiter  pueUa '  means  one  who  has  more  attrac- 

auro.']     '  Contracta   paupertas  '    corre-  tions  than  Horaoe'8  dinner. 

sponds  to  '  ang^tam  pauperiem '  (C.  iii.  28.  locus  est  et  pJuribue  umhrW]  *  Um- 

2. 1).  brae'  were  gnests  uninvited  by  the  master 

21.  Haee  ego  proeurarel  The  'proeu-  of  the  honse  and  brought  by  the  invited 

rator'  was  one  of  the  chief  slaves,  and  gnests  (S.  ii.  8.  22  n.).    HoTHce  says  there 

general  steward.    But  the  'promus'  was  is  room  for  several  'nmbrae,' — ^that  is, 

also  called 'procurator  peni'  (S.  ii.  2. 16),  four;  for  a  fuU  'tricUnium'   held  nine 

and  Horace  says  he  has  nndertaken  to  persons.    But,  considering  the  heat  of  thn 

arrangeevery  thingforthedinner.  'Haec'  weather,  he  thinks  it  as  well  not  to  have 

refers  to  what  follows.     He  says  he  is  the  AiU  number,  especiaUy  if  what  the 

'  idoneus,'  competent  to  the  duty,  and  '  non  SchoUasts  say  is  tme,  that '  Archiaci  lecti ' 

invitus/  he  Ukes  it.    'Imperor'  is  no-  were  sbort  couches,  '  Capra,' '  caper,' <hir- 

where  else  used  as  it  is  here.    The  proper  cus,'  are  all  used  to  signify  the  smell  irom 

oonstruction  is  'imperatur  mihi.'    The  uso  the  arm-pits. 

of  '  imperor '  with  the  passive  inflnitive  is  30.  Tu  quotue  esse  veUs']  So  Martial 

a  different  thing :  as  in  Cicero  (in  Yerr.  ii.  (xiy.  217) : 

6.27),  "in  has  lautumias--dednci  impe-  «j^jg  quotus  et  quanti  cnpias  coenare: 

rantur."    (See  Key'8  L.  G.  1243  n.)    So  nec  minm                            coenare, 

Horaoe  alone  uses  'invideor '  (A.  P.  56) :  Addideris  verbnm,  ooena  parata  tibi 

"Ego  cur  acquirere  pauca  Si  possum  m-  est*" 

Yideor  ?  "  where  he  illustrates  what  he  is  ' 

saying  by  this  novel  constmctiou.    As  to  an  hospitable  invitation.    Horace  advises 

'  toral '  and  '  mappa '  see  S.  ii.  4.  81,  84.  his  (Hend  not  to  come  out  at  the  iront 

^Comiget    nares'    meana    tq    niake  the  door,  'oetium,'  or  'janua  atrienais,'  for 

gnests  tum  up  their  noses  in  disgust,  as  fear  he  should  iind  a  client  waiting  to 

Quintilian  explains  it,  quoting  this  pas-  catchhim,  butatthe  backdoor, 'posticum 

sage  (xi.  3. 80).  ostiuro,'  which  the  Greeks  called  i^cv8^6v- 

[23.  »e  non—oetendaf]   He  will  take  pof^,  a  fiilse  door,  a  word  which  Cioero  uses 

care  that  ihe  '  cantharas '  and '  lanx '  shall  (in  Verr.  ii.  2.  20),  where  he  says  that  the 

be  p<^hed  bright.]  money  which  Yerres  paid  back  to  the 

26.   eliminet']    'Eliminare'  is   an    old  Syracusans  publicly,  came  again  to  him 

word  for  '  to  tum  out  of  doors.'     Horace  privately,    "  per    pseudothymm."      This 

applies  it  to  telUng  tales  out  of  doors.  applied  sense  of  the  word  was  often  used, 

Horaoe  only  bronght  together  persons  who  as  it  is  by  onrselves.     Torrentlus  gives 

were  inited  to  one  another,  and  could  teli  several  instanoes.    ['  Poetienm '  may  be 

their  minds  witiiont  fear  of  what  they  said  eompared  with  '  anticum.'] 
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EPISTLE  VI. 

Who  Nttiuicias  was  nobody  can  teU,  and  it  does  not  ngnify.  Any  other  name  wonld 
have  done  as  well.  Nothing  tums  npon  the  character  or  circnmstances  of  the  peraon 
nominally  addresBed,  and  I  feel  indined  to  pnt  the  EpisUe  in  the  same  light  as  several 
of  the  Odes,  in  which,  as  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark,  a  name  seems  to  be 
introdnced  more  to  give  life  to  the  poem  than  for  any  other  reaaon.  The  Numida  was 
a  patrician  gens  of  no  great  note. 

In  respect  to  the  time  of  compoBition,  the  only  g^ide  is  v.  26 :  **  Cum  bene  notum 
Porticufl  Agrippae  et  via  te  conspexerit  Appi/'  and  that  does  not  assist  ns  mnch.  (See 
note.) 

As  to  the  design  of  the  EpisUe,  it  is  to  support  virtue,  undcr  the  aspect  of  a  calm 
self-oontent  as  the  chief  good.  The  ordinaiy  standards  of  happineas  are  treated  with 
oontempt,  and  there  is  a  strong  vein  of  irony  running  thiough  the  greater  part  of  the 
Epistle,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  Argument. 

ABGtJMENT. 

The  only  way  to  gct  happiness  and  to  keep  it,  Numicius,  is  to  save  the  mind  fiiom  ex- 
citement.  There  are  wise  men  who  can  look  cahnly  on  the  awful  skies.  What  do 
you  suppose  they  think  of  the  treasuros  of  the  earth  and  sea,  and  the  rewards  of  a 
paltry  ambition  ?  But  he  who  fears  their  opposites  is  excited  just  as  much  as  he  who 
desires  these  things  themselves :  each  is  taken  by  surprise,  and  in  either  caae  there 
is  uneasiness.  Be  it  joy  or  grief,  desire  or  fear,  what  is  the  difference  if  every  thing 
that  falls  out  a  little  otherwise  than  is  expected  strikes  a  man  dumb  and  makes  him 
stare  like  an  idiot  ?  Nay,  he  who  seeks  virtne  herself  in  exccss  is  mad  though  he  be 
wise,  and  a  knave  though  he  be  good. 

(v.  17.)  Now  then,  go  run  after  fine  things ;  delight  yonrself  in  tho  praises  of  a  mob; 
rise  earlyand  sle^  late,  that  the  fellow  Mutus  may  not  be  richer  and  therefore  more 
admired  than  you ;  but  be  sure  that  time  brings  obscurity  to  light  and  bnries  all 
that  is  brilliant  in  the  earth :  after  all  your  admiration  you  shaU  go  whither  greater 
men  have  gone  before  you. 

(v.  28.)  If  you  are  sick,  you  take  physic.  You  want  to  be  happy  of  course.  Tben  if 
virtne  be  the  only  means,  be  reBoIutc»  make  every  aacrifice,  and  follow  her. 

(v.  81.)  If  virtue  be  but  a  name,  make  haste  to  be  rich :  off  with  you  before  a&y  ooe 
gets  the  start :  money  is  a  queen,  she  will  get  you  every  thing.  Persuasion  and 
Love  are  in  her  train.  Mind  you  are  not  like  the  poor  king  of  Cappadoda.  No, 
look  at  LucuIIus,  who  knew  not  how  mnch  he  had  got :  that  is  your  only  rich  man : 
he  had  plenty  for  himself  and  the  thieves  too.  So  if  money  is  to  make  you  happy, 
make  that  your  firat  olject  and  your  last. 

^v.  49.)  But  if  yoa  are  for  honours  and  show»  why  then  get  yonrself  a  num  to 
prompt  you :  "  here  comes  so-and-so— shake  hands  with  him— there's  a  man  wiU  get 
you  plenty  of  votes— here's  another  can  give  places  to  whom  he  wiU."  Be  snn  yon 
are  civil  to  them :  make  them  fatber,  brother,  ob  the  ^wt. 
V,  66.)  And  if  eating  is  your  good,  see,  the  day  dawns,  be  off  to  the  market,  buy  yonr 
boar  as  Qargilius  did,  and  pretended  he  had  killed  it  himself.  Let  ns  go  bathe  with 
•our  beUies  fhU— no  more  fit  to  be  dtizens  of  Bome  than  the  swinish  crew  of 
TTIyBsee. 

(v.  66.)  But  if  life  is  nothing  without  love  aud  jest,  then  in  love  and  jest  let  ns  Uve. 

And  so  good  bye.  If  you  know  any  better  rules,  let  me  know  them  too.  If  not,  iet 
ns  both  follow  mine. 
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NiL  admirari  prope  res  est  una^  Numici^ 
Solaque  quae  possit  facere  et  servare  beatum. 
Hunc  solem  et  stellas  et  decedentia  certis 
Tempora  momentis  sunt  qui  formidine  nuUa 
Imbuti  spectent :  quid  censes  munera  terrae,  5 

Quid  maris  extremos  Arabas  ditantis  et  Indos^ 
Ludicra  quid^  plausus  et  amici  dona  Quiritis^ 
Quo  spectanda  modo^  quo  sensu  credis  et  ore  ? 
Qui  timet  his  adyersa  fere  miratur  eodem 
Quo  cupiens  pacto ;  pavor  est  utrobique  molestus ;  lO 

,    Improvisa  simul  species  exterret  utrumque. 
Gaudeat  an  doleat^  cupiat  metuatne^  quid  ad  rem^ 
Si  quidquid  vidit  melius  pejusve  sua  spe^ 
Defixis  oculis  animoque  et  corpore  torpet  ? 
Insani  sapiens  nomen  ferat^  aequus  iniqui,  ]  5 

1.  2^1  admrari]  The  eqnabillty  of  tfae  tioas  dread  of  tbe  mflnenoe  of  the  bea- 

Boul,  Ko^  ^y  ya\7iv&s  Ktd  waroB&s  ^  ^vxh  venly  bodies.    Tlie  best  M8S.,  and  most  of 

Sidyu  virh  firi^^yos  Tctparrofidtfi  ^6$ov  ^  them«  bave  *  spectent.'    A  few  qnoted  by 

ZuaiiaifAoyias  1l  iWov  ritfhs  icdBovs  (Oiog.  Fea    (who   adopts  tbe    indicative)   bave 

Laert.  ix.  45),  was  one  of  the  fundamental  '  spectant,'  wbidi  some  otber  editors  pre- 

doctrinea  of  Democritns  of  Abdera,  and  be  fer.    I  think  Horaoe  is  referring  g^erally 

called  it  bv  varions  namea,    as   M<rrtt,  to  men  of  pbilosopbical  mind  nither  tban 

h,rapalla,    apfAoyla,    trvfifitrpia,     k9€ififiia^  to  anj  particnlar  sect  or  individnals,  and 

iiBavfuurria.    Bnt  before  bim  ^thagoras  therefore  tbat  the  sabjnnctive  is  wanted. 

bad  beld  tbe  same  notion,  and  Heraclitus  (See  C.  i.  1.  3  n.) 

aboat  tbe  same  time,  and  tbe  same  doc-  6.  Arcibaa    dUanHs  et  Indos}  C.  iii. 

trine  was  beld  in  some  form  by  nearly  every  24. 1 : 

school  of  Greek  philMopby  as  tbe  6anda.  .<  j^^^  opalenti* 

tion  of  mo»U  and  of  bappiness.    In  the  Thesaaris  Arabam  et  divitis  Indiae.'* 
theory  of  the  sensoal  Anstippas  it  was  an 

essential  part  (Epp.   i.  1.  18  n.).    Epi-  The  treasnres  of  the  sea  broogbt  Arom  the 

caras  and  Zeno  eqnally  foand  it  necessary  East  were  chiefly  pearls  and  ooral. 

to  tbeir  views  of  the  chief  good,  as  we  fiiid  7.  Zudicra  quii,  platuu»]  This  refers 

from  tbe  sayings  attribated  to  them  by  perbaps  to  tbe  exhibitaon  of  gladiatorial 

IMogenes  Laertias  and  other  writers,  and  aud  otber  sbows,  by  wbicb  tbe  fiivonr  of 

might  infer  from  tbe  nature  of  tbeir  seve-  the  people  and  such  rewaids  as  tbey  coald 

ral  systems.    It  is  this  self-control  tbat  bestow  wcre  sougbt.    As  to  tbe  smgnlar 

Horace  says  is  tbe  only  means  of  making  *  Quiritis '  see  C.  ii.  7.  8. 

a  man  bappy  and  keeping  him  so.    <  NU  9,fere]  Tfais  is  used  macfa  as  'prope' 

admirari '  can  only  be  said  to  be  neoessary  is  above.    Horace  says  tbat  fear  and  desire 

to  tbis  rule  wben  admiration  amounts  to  a  are  mucb  on  a  par,  both  indicating  tbe 

stupid  wonder,  exeessive  fear,  excitement,  want  of  tbat  equanimity  wbich  he  oom- 

or  otber  effects  by  which  tbe  judgment  is  mends.    '  Miratur'  expresses  tbe  astonisb- 

misled  and  the  passionsroused  i^jarioosly.  ment  of  fear  as  well  as  of  admiration,  and 

Horace  bad  too  mncfa  sense  to  reoommend  so  does  'stupet'  frequently,  and  '  exterret** 

a  stupid  apathy,  or  tfaat  affectation  of  self-  applies  like  ixirXiiffiruy  to  eitber  state  of 

possession  whidi  is  not  uncommon.    [Bit-  mind.    'Torpet'  does  tbe  same.    (S.  ii. 

ter  observes  tbat  Aristotle^s,  $avfjid(€iy,  Met.  7.  d6.) 

i.  2,  is  a  differeat  thing,  for  it  is  tfae  begin-  15.  Ineani  sapietu]  Wbether  ironically 

ning  of  pbilosopbising.]    As  to   'prope'  or  carried  away  by  an  anusual  fitofen- 

see  S.  ii.  8.  82  n.  tbusiasm,  Horaoe  maintains  tfaat  a  man 

4.  sunt  quiformidine  mulla']  'Formido'  may  aeek  virtue  itaelf  'nltra  oaam  satis 

18  eqnivalent  to^  iMiZaifiopla,  a  snpersti-  est.'    Wfaat  fae  means»  or  shonld  mean,  is. 
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TJltra  quam  satis  est  virtutem  si  petat  ipaam. 

I  nunc^  argentum  et  marmor  vetus  aeraque  et  artes 

Suspiee^  cum  g^mmis  Tyrios  mirare  eolores ; 

Oaude  quod  spectant  oculi  te  mille  loquentem ; 

Navus  mane  forum  et  vespertinus  pete  tectum^  so 

Ne  plus  frumenti  dotalibus  emetat  agris 

Mutus  et^  indignum  quod  sit^  pejoribus  ortns 

Hic  tibi  sit  potius  quam  tu  mirabilis  illi. 

Quidquid  sub  terra  est  in  apricum  proferet  aetas ; 

Defodiet  condetque  nitentia.     Cum  bene  notum  25 

Portieus  Agrippae  et  via  te  conspexerit  Appi^ 

that  excitementistobeavoidedinthe  par-  '  In  apricam'  means  'to  the  rays  of  the 

suitof  thechief  goodaswellofsnbordinate  snn/  'tothelight  of  day/    A  man  need 

goods.    Bat,  bj  saying  that  virtae  itself  not  be  in  sach  a  barry  to  make  himadf  a 

may  be  admired  inordinately,  he  is  able  to  name,  since  time  will  swallow  it  up,  while 

introdaoe  with  more  oontemptaous  force  it  brings  forward  tbe  obscare. 

the  vnlgar  objecU  of admiration  that  foliow,  26.  Poriicus  J^rippae]  In  A.n.c.  729 

respeciing  which  see  C.  iv.  8.  2 ;  S.  i.  4.  Agrippa  built  the  Piintheon  in  the  Cam- 

28;  ii.  8.  118;  and  other  places  in  the  pus  Martius,  to  which  a  'pcxlicas'  was 

Satires.  attached.    He  also  built  in  the  same  year, 

[17.  /  mtnc]  Comp.  Epp.  ii.  2.  76. —  in  oommemoration  of  the  naval  victories  of 

'argentnm'  &c. :  plate,  bronzes,  andworks  Angustus,  a  porticus,  to  which  he  gave  the 

of  art  (C.  iv.  8.  6).    Comp.  Juv.  S.  i.  76.]  name  Porticus  Argonautarum.    It  wasnot 

[20.  Navus]  The  beat  MSS. :  but  some  far  from  the  Via  Flaminia,  ou  the  site  of 

MSS.  have  'gnavus,'  the  genuine  and  com-  the  modem  IMazza  di  Pietra  (Nardini  ap. 

plete  form.   Cicero  says  (Orat.  c.  47)  that  Cramcr).     It  was  dedioated  to  Neptune, 

<  noti/  '  navi '   '  nari  *  were  osed,   though  and  contained  a  painting  of  the  Argonaats. 

'  ig^oti,' '  ignavi,'  '  ignari '  were  written.]  Martial  refers  to  it  (iii.  20)  : — 

21.  dotalibus  emetat    agrit]     This  is  „  „.       .  ,.^^^^..   „^^^  4.^^  *.««j: 

equivalent  to  '  metot  ex  agris  dotalibus,'  ?>"«  "  .'««"^^,  porhcam  tent  tonpli. 

J  in  S.  u.  2.  105  he  says  '^etiris  acervo.'  f »  «Pjtia  carpit  lentus  Argonaatara»  ? 

'  Emeto '  is  not  used  dsewhere.    Thongh  ^»  delicatae  sole  rarsns  EaropM  "- 

the  name  Mutus  occurs  in  inscriptions,  it  where  '  templi'  probably  refers  to  the  Pbn- 

is  perhaps  used  here  by  way  of  opposition  theon.    He  refers  to  the  second  agun  (xL 

to  the  eloquent  man  who  by  his  own  exer-  i)   among  several   <  porticus,'    those    of 

tions  was  running  an  uneqnal  race  with  the  Quirinus,  Pompeius,  and  £uropa :— 

othor  man's   luck.      According  to  most  „ ,«  •  .    ^       _x.         /^  .  .  . 

mo*iem  commentotors  'indignum'  is  used  ^cini  pete  porticnm  Quinm ; 

absoiutely  as  an  exclamation.  and  *  quod  sit  Turbain  non  habet  otiosiorem 

pejoribos  ortus'  explains  why  it  was  a  Pompeius,  vel  Agenons  pueila, 

&ame.    Mutus  had  been  made  rich  by  a  Vel  pnmae  dommus  levis  cannae  5 

fortiunatemarriaffe.anditwa8a8hamethat  ^hat  is,  Jaaon.    Whichofthe  two  is  re. 

the  orator  should  be  obliged  to  look  tip  to  f^^^  ^o  by  Horace  it  U  impossible  to  say. 

him  as  he  mnst  because  he  was  nch.  I  take  ^^^  (p.  io8)  thinks  neither.  but  that  of 

*  mdignum  quod  sit    together,  as  Tonyn-  g^ropa  referred  to  in  both  the  above  paa. 

tius  does  in  his  notei^  though  he  ^its  ^^^  ^f  Martial  (and  in  ii.  14),  which  was 

«Mucius  indignam,  which  is  the  reading  ^^^^  i,    p^u^  Agrippa'8  rister,  and  which 

of  some  of  the  old  editions  and  of  Lam-  -^  mentioned  bvDion  Case.  (56.  8.)     Bat 

Wna»,  Croouius.  and  otheni.    Bentley  pre-  ^his  was  not  finished  tiU  Homce  waa  dead. 

fers,  though  he  does  not  edit,    qui  sit,  for  Qne  of  the  others  is  more  probably  referred 

which  there  is  no  aathonty.  ^,  and  of  thew  the  PorUcas  Argonauta- 

24.  Qutdqutdtub  terra  ett]  This  is  like  ^^   j,  ^j^re  likely  to  have  been  called 

Sophocles  (Aj.  646) :  'porticus  Agrippae.'    (Dion  Cass.  63.  27.) 

tkmar^  6  /lOKphs  iciafapiOfiriiios  XP^^^  -^  ^^  ^  ^^  Appia,  see  Spod.  iv.  14. 

^^1  r*  li<i}Xa  iral  ^wfiyra  Kp^rrui.  S.  i.  6»  6.    Most  of  the  towns  on  this  nad 
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Ire  tamen  restat  Numa  quo  devenit  et  Ancus. 

Si  latus  aut  renes  morbo  tentantur  ncxxto, 

Quaere  ftigam  morbi.     Vis  reete  vivere :  quis  non  ? 

Si  virtus  hoc  una  potest  dare^  fortis  omissis  30 

Hoc  age  deliciis.     Virtutem  verba  putas  et 

Lucum  ligna :  cave  ne  portus  occupet  alter^ 

Ne  Cibyratica,  ne  Bithjma  negotia  perdas ; 

Mille  talenta  rotundentur^  totidem  altera^  porro  et 

Tertia  succedant  et  quae  pars  quadrat  acervum.  35 

as  fiir  as  Capoa  had  coantry  honses  belong-  while  the  *  negotiatores '  did  basiness  in  a 

ing  to  wealthy  Romans.    Their  equipages  general  wav.     Cibyra  Major  (Horzoom) 

thereforc  would  frequently  be  seen  on  the  was  sitnatea  on  a  branch  (now  oilled  Hor- 

y ia  Appia.    '  Numa  quo  devenit  ot  Ancus '  zoom  Tch v)  of  the  Indus,  on  the  north- west 

is  a  proverbial  way  of  speaking.    See  C.  boi^ders  or  Lycia  (Spratfs  Lycia,  vol.  i.  p. 

iv.  7. 15  n.  256).   It  wa»  called  '  mnjor '  *to  distinguish 

28.  8i  lattu  aut  rene»]  The  connexion  it  from  asmaller  town  on  the  coa»t  of  Pam- 

willbeseenin  the  Argument.  On 'fortis'  phylia.    Twenty-five  towns   belonged   to 

again,  see  C.  S.  58  n. :  and  S.  ii.  8.  163.  the  conventus  of  Cibyra.  Bithynia,  after  it 

'  Hoc  age '  means  'set  about  this ;'  that  is,  became  a  Roman  proviuce,  included  a  great 

the  pursuit  of  virtue.    S.  ii.  8. 152.  part  of  Pontus,  and  so  comprised  nearly  the 

81.  Viriutem  verba jmtM^  Comp.  "Aut  whole  sea-coast  of    Asia   Minor    ou  the 

virtus  nomen  inane  est/'  &c.  (Epp.  17.  41.)  Euzine.    The  trade  therefore  must  have 

'  Putas '  is  more  in  Horace'8  way  thau  been  very  great,  siuce  the  Halys  alone  must 

'  putes/  which  Bentley  thinks  "  molliuset  have  brought  down  vast  quantities  of  mer- 

verocnndins,"  and  adopts  from  some  MSS.,  chandisc,  and  there  were  other  navigable 

among  others  the  Blandinian.    The  MSS.  rivers,  as  the  Lycus,  Iris,  Parthenius,  San- 

and  editions  are  divided  between  '  et '  and  garius,  communicating  with  the  interior. 

'ut.'  'Lucus' is  usually  a  grove  dedicated  It  had  also  convenient  harbours  on  the 

to  some  divinity,  and  Horace  means  per-  Propontis,  and  was  only  separated  from 

haps  that  the  man  had  no  regard  for  what  Europe  by  the  narrow  Tliracian  Bosporus. 

others  held  sacred,  but  counted  a  conse-  The  monntains  produced  valuable  minerals 

crated  grove  no  better   than  any  other  and  precious  stones  and  marbles  of  differ- 

wood.     So  Orelli    at  least  takes  it.     I  ent  kinds.   The  names  Tbyni  and  Bithyni 

•do  not  feel  snre  that  such  is  Horace's  origiually  represented  two  different  peoples 

meaning.    'Lucus'  was   sometimes  used  ofThracewho  migrated  into  this  part  of 

indifferently  for  any  wood,  and  Horace  may  Asia  and  displaced  the  native  tribes.  They 

mean  '  if  you  think  virtue  consists  only  of  remained  distinct  for  some  time,  but  at 

words  as  a  grove  does  of  trees;'  in  which  this  time  the  distinction  was  not  observed; 

cose  'ut'  w^ould  be  better  than  'et,'  though  therefore  Horace  speaks  of '  Thyna  merx' 


legoti- 

rivere.']  ator,'  as  Cicero,  in  his  letter  introducing 

32.  cave  ne  portu*  occupet  alter^  As  to  Manlius  Sosis  to  Acilius,  proconsulof  Sicily 

'occnpo' see  C.  ii.  12.  28n.    Horace  says,  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  80),  says,  "habet  negotia 

"  if  yon  think    lightly  of  virtue  as  t):e  vetera  in  Sicilia  sua."  He  had  debts  to  get 

means  of  happiness,  be  active  and  make  in,  and  accounts  of  old  standing  to  settle. 

money :  see  no  one  gets  into  harbour  be-  84.  MiUe    talenta   rotundentur']     On 

fore  you  to  carry  off  the  business  before  you  '  talenta '  seo  S.  ii.  7.  89  n.     '  Botundare ' 

arrive."    He  supposes  him  to  be  a  '  nego-  is  not  used  in  this  sense  elsewhere.  Petro- 

tiator' (S.  i.  7,  Int.).    The  business  of  nius  uses 'corrotundare,' and  themeaning 

'  negotiatores '  was  chiefly   banking  and  is  tbe  same  as  ours  when  we  talk  of  a  round 

money-Iending,  but  they  also  engaged  in  number :  it  is  a  complete  number,  leaving 

mercantile  transactions,  the  difference  be-  out  fractions.    'Porro'   means   'fiirther.' 

tween  them  and  '  mercatores '  being  that  '  Quadrat  aoervum,'    '  makes  the  fourth 

the  latier  tiavelled  with  their  own  wares,  side  of  the  square^'  as  it  were. 

Pp  2 
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Scilicet  uxorem  cum  dote  fidemque  et  amicod 

£t  genus  et  formam  regina  Pecunia  donat^  * 

Ac  bene  nummatum  decorat  Suadela  Yenusque. 

Mancipiis  locuples  eget  aeris  Cappadocum  rex  : 

Ne  fueris  hic  tu.     Chlamydes  LucuUus^  ut  aiunt,  40 

86.  SeUicet  vxorem  etim  dote']  On  the  kingi  of  Cappadocia,  having  been  deposerl 

'  doB '  see  the  Dict.  Ant.  '  Fidem'  here  sig-  and  pat  to  death.    Arcbelans  was  kmg  at 

nifiea  'credit.'    'Pecunia'  is  here  persoui-  the  timethis  epistle  was  written,  and  be 

fied  and  made  a  royal  lady,  and  Javenal  reigned  fifty  years.    At  his  death  (a.u.c. 

apostrophizefl  her  thas : —  770)  Cappadocia  was  reduced  to  the  ibrm 

« funesta  Pecnnia,  templo  ®?*  Roman  province,  in  the  third  year  of 

Nondum  habitas,  nullafl  nummomm  erexi-  Tiberius  (Tacitus.  Ann.  ii.  42),    The  king 

miia  .Mia  *>  /x  11  Q\  had  Ltnds  and  slaves  on    them,   but  he 

musara.    (i.  118).  wanted  the  precions  metal.    Ariobat»i>et, 

Amobiua,  writing  with  the  zeal  of  a  cate-  who  was  king  of  Gappadocia  when  Cicero 

chumen,  says:  "Quis  ad  extremum  deara  was  governorofCilicia,  isdescribed  by  him 

Pecuniam  esse  credat?  quam  velut  maxi-  as  "rex  perpauper"  (ad  Att.    vi.  8,  5>. 

mum  numen  vestrae  indicant  literae  donare  "  Nullum  aerarium,  nnllnm  vectigal  habet^ 

annulosaureos,  loca  in  ludia  atque  in  spec-  Nihil  illo  regno  spoliatius,  nihil  rege  egen- 

tRcnlis  prima,  aroplitudinem  magistratufi,"  tius  "  (vi.  1,  8).    M.  Bmtus  had  advanoed 

&c.  (contra  Gentes,  lib.  4,  p.  125.)    Au-  him  large  sums  of  money  at  exorbitant 

gustin  (de  Civitate  Dei,  iv.  21,  and  else-  intereat,  whicb  he  was  nnable  to  pay,  and 

where)  spenks   of  Pecunia  as  a  goddess  -Cicero,  though  he  got  100  talents  from 

worshipped  by  the  Romans ;  but  tbere  is  him,  was  unable  to  extract  all  the  deht. 

no  foundation  for  this  as  a  literal  iact.  Cn.  Pompeius  too  was  his  creditor,  and  all 

Mammon  was    not  more   worshipped  at  he  could  get  was  a  promissoiy  notefbrSOO 

lHome  than  it  is  among  ourselves.     Horace  tnlcnts  payable  in  six  months,  (ad  Att.  vi. 

here  repeats  in  effect  wliat  he  said  in  S.  ii.  3).  Horaoe  advises  his  man  not  to  be  like 

3.  94 : —  this  king.     '  Hic '  is  an  adverb,  like  iw' 

« omnis  enim  res,  ravBa,     [The  nominative,  perhaps.] 

Virtus.  fiima,    decus,  divina  humanaque  ^O.  Chlamydes  Lucullus,  ut  amni]  L. 

pulchris  Licinius  Lucnllus  began  his  pnblic  life  nnder 

Divitiis  pareut."  SuIhL,  and  assisted  in  checking  Mlthridatea 

and  bringing  him  to  terms,  and,  when  the 

<  Suadela '  is  another  fi>rm  of  Suada,  who  war  with  that  king  broke  out  again  after 

represented  the  Greek  divinity  nct9«^,  Per-  SuUa'8  death,  he  was  appointed  to  the  coai- 

snasion.    The  name,  Cicero  tells  us,  was  mand.     His  extraordinary  sncoeas  againrt 

hitinized  by  Ennins  (Bmt.  16).   IlciOii  was  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia, 

nsually  associated    with   'A^/m>5/ti7,    and  are  related  by  Plutiirch  in  his  life  of  La- 

their  statues  stood   together   at  Athens,  cuUus.     He  was  prevented  firom  ooraplet- 

where  Horace  may  have  seen  them.    I  can-  ing  his  work  by  the  intrignes  of  his  eiie« 

not  find  that  Suada  had  anv  temple  or  sepa-  mies  and  thc  mutiny  of  his  army,  and  being 

rate  worship  at  Bome.    Sbe  was  snpposed  superseded  in  his  command  by  Cn.  Pom- 

to  assist  Venus  in  presiding  at  marriages,  peius,  he  returaed  to  Rome  with  gretst 

and  she,  the  Graoes,  and  Mercnry  were  the  wealth  accumuhited  by  himself  in  Asia  (for 

acknowledged  compenions  of  that  goddess.  he  inhorited  nothing   from   his   father), 

Therefore  Horace   associates  them   here.  which  he  devoted  to  self-indnlgence ;    bo 

Cicero  tells  ns  that  Gnnius  called  the  elo-  that  Plotarch  (c.  89)  comparcs  his  life  to 

quent  M.  Cethegns  "  Suadae  medullam  "  an  ancient  comedy,  the  first  part  of  whidi 

(Cat.  Min.  c.  14),  the  marrow  of  persua.  is  taken  np  with  political  and  military  af- 

sion.'    (ESpp.  ii.  2. 117  n.)  fairs,  and  the  latter  part  with  all  sorts  of 

'    89.  Mancipiis  locupUs]    See  S.  ii.  7.  revelling.  His  honaes  (especially  at  Naples 

8  n.     Cappadocia  was  govemed  by  kings  and  Tnscnlura),  his  gardens  and  works  of 

from  an  early  period.    A  list  of  them  is  art,  and  preserves  of  fish,  and  boosehotd 

g^ven  bv  Clinton  (F.  H.  vol.  iil  p.  480,  fumitnre,  and   the    extravaganoe  of  his 

Append.).     The  last  was  Archelans,  who  meals  and  way  of  living,  snrpassed  any 

was  appointed  by  M.  Antonius,  a.u.c.  71^.  thing  that  had  ever  been  kuown  belbre, 

Ariarathes  VII.,  who  represented  tbe  liiieal  and  even  in  the  imperial  timea  his  gardeni. 
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Si  posset  centum  scenae  praebere  rogatus^ 

"  Qui  possum  tot?^^  ait;  '^  tamen  et  quaeram  et  quot  kabebo 

Mittam  -/^  post  paulo  scribit  sibi  millia  quinque 

Esse  domi  chlamydum ;  partem  vel  tolleret  omnes. 

Exilis  domus  est  ubi  non  et  multa  supersimt  45 

Et  dominum  fallunt  et  prosunt  furibus.     Ergo, 

Si  res  sola  potest  facere  et  servare  beatum^ 

Hoc  primus  repetas  opus^  hoc  postremus  omittas. 

Si  fortunatum  species  et  gratia  praestat^ 

Mercemur  servum  qui  dictet  nomina.^  laevum  5o 

Plafcarch  BayB,  wereamongthe  mofitnoble.  oflSce  it  was  to  aecompany  their  master 

From  his  extravagant  works,  by  which  he  when  walking,  or  attend  him  at  home  at 

levelled  hills  and  checked  the  waters  of  the  the  honr  of  *  salutatio '  (when,  if  he  wafi 

sea,  he  was  called  by  his  contemporaries  a  person  of  conseqaence,  people  of  all  sorts 

'  Xenes  togatus.'   Plutarch  relates  (c.  39)  came  to  pay  him  their  respects),  and  to 

this  anecdote,  only  giving  a  smaller  num-  remind  him   of  the  names  and  drcum- 

ber  of  parple  doaks,  which  Horace  puts  at  stanccs  of  his  visitors,  and  any  thing  else 

fifty  times  the  number  applied  for,  and  Plu-  that  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  master 

tarch,  perhaps  with  more  truth,  if  there  is  to  remember.    If  he  was  aimin^  at  »ny 

any  truth  in  the  story,  only  doubles.    The  office,  it  was  necessary  to  be  pohte  to  the 

story  as  Plutarch  tells  it  is,  that  a  praetor  dtizens  of  all  chisses,  and  his  '  nomenda- 

who  wished  toget  upa  public  spectade  on  tor/  if  he  were  dever,  would  be  of  good 

an  ambitious  scale,   {piKoTifiovfji^vov  irepl  service  to  him  in  this  matter.    Horace's 

$4€u)  applied  to  LucuUus  to  lend  him  some  advico  to  the  man  who  thinkshappiness  de* 

purple  cloaks  for  a  chorus.    LucuUus  said  pends  ou  such  things  as  showand  popularity 

he  would  inqaire,  and  if  he  had  any  he  ('  species  et  gratia '),  is,  that  he  should  buy 

would  let  him  have  them.    The  next  day  a  clever  'nomendator'  to  go  with  him 

he  asked  him  how  many  he  wanted,  and  through  the  streets,  and  nudge  him  when- 

when  the  '  praetor'  said  a  hundred,  Lu-  ever  he  came  to  any  one  of  influence  and 

cuUus  bade  him  take  twice  that  number.  remind  him  to  shake  hands  and  say  souie- 

Plutarch  refersto  Horace's  mention  of  the  thiug  civil  to  him,  calling  him  attectiou- 

story,  and   seems  to  think  his  comment  atdy '  my  brotber,' '  my  fftther/  according 

upon  it,  that  a  man  to  be  rich  oaght  to  to  his  age.    This  shows  us  that  canvassing 

know  only  a  smaU  part  of  his  possessions,  and  dections    stiU  continoed.    [Kniger 

is  meant  serionsly.     He  gives  that  as  Ho-  observes  that  Horace'8  picture  refers  to 

race'8  opinion,  whereas  it  is  plain  he  is  the  time  of  the  Repablic,  which  may  be 

only  speaking  ironically.  true,   though    canvassing    and    elections 

The  'chlamys'  was  an  upper  garment  were  not  qoite  at  an  eud  yet.    Sueton. 

wom  by  the  Greeks^  a  light  sort  of  shawl  Octavian.    c.    66.    Tacit.    Ann.    i.   15.] 

thrown  loosdy  over  the  body  in  a  variety  '  Nomendatores '  were  also  employed  to 

of  ways,  of  which  a  specimen  is  seen  in  explain  to  the  guests  the  names  and  qua- 

the  Belvedere  ApoUo.    The  Bomans  did  Uties  of  the  dishes,  and  parasites  some- 

not  wear  it  tiU  the  time  of  the  empire,  times  took  this  office  upon  themsdves  (S. 

and  it  was  never  more  than  an  occasional  ii.  8).    In  PIiny'8  time  the  number  of 

garment  at  Rome.    LucuUus  it  seems  had  slaves  in  a  household  wos  such  that  it  was 

brought  with  him  a  large  number  of  a  neocssary  to  keep  a  '  nomenclator '  to  teU 

costly  kind  from  Asia,  where  they  were  the  master  their  names  and  offices  (xxxiu. 

wom  in  the  Greek  cities.    What  the  repre-  1) :  "  Hoc  profecere  mancipiorum  legiones, 

sentation  may  have  been  for  which  the  et  in  domo  turba  extema,  ac  servomm 

praetor  wanted  these  '  chlamydes '  is  not  quoque  causa    nomendator  adhibendus." 

oertain,  but  Greek  characters  must  have  Women  also  had  servants  of  this  cUss,  as 

been  introduced.  we  read  in  Suetonius  of  a  woman'8  slave, 

[46.  ExilW]  See  C.  i.  4. 17.]  '  nomencUtor,'  having  formed  a  design  on 

60.   Mereemur  servum']    Tbere  was  a  Augustus  (Aug.  c.  19).    Women  had  their 

dass  of  slaves  called  '  nomendatores '  or  throng  of  courtiers  as  the  men  had. 
''fartore8'(crammer8),  oi^ofiaroA^Tox,  whose        —  Laevum  qui  fodicet  latus]     As  to 
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Qui  fodicet  latus  et  cogat  trans  pondera  dextram 

Porrigere.     "  Hic  moltum  in  Fabia  valet,  ille  Velina ; 

Cui  libet  hic  fasces  dabit  eripietque  curule 

Cui  volet  importunus  ebur/'     Frater,  Pater,  adde ; 

Ut  cuique  est  aetas  ita  quemque  facetus  adopta.  55 

Si  bene  qui  coenat  bene  vivit^  lucet,  eamus 

*  laevam  latos,'  see  S.  ii.  5.  17  n.  A  great  Plutarcb,  quoted  by  Lainbinus,  says  «i- 
many  MSS.,  induding  all  tbe  Parisian  and  trxp^y  i^rri  rh  r^v  x<<ipA  f^  S^/i^  wportlrw 
tbe  old  editiong,  bave  <  Kaevum '  or  *  se-  ^0ov  airovyras  (Monil.  iv.  p.  171),  which 
vum/  wbich  some  persons  defend  in  tbe  explains  tbe  text.  [Ocsner^B  exphmataon  of 
sease  of  *  durum/  and  support  it  by  tbe  *  trans  pondera '  is  '  ultra  aequilibrium  oor- 
word  '  cogat,'  as  if  tbe  candidate  were  re-  poris  cum  periculo  cadendi.'  The  com- 
luctant.    Bnt  tbe  man  wbo  sbould  place  mentators  compare  Ovid,  Met.  i.  13.] 

bis  cbief  bappiness  in  tbe  attainment  of  52.  Sic  multum  in  Fahia  valef\  Servius 

public  posts  would  not  besitate  mucb  about  Tnllius  divided  tbe   Romans  into  thirty 

sbaking  hands  witb  any  one.    [Ritter  has  tribes,  of  whicb  four  were  of  the  city  and 

*  servum.']  <  Cogat '  merely  expresses  the  twenty-six  were  of  the  country.  Ten  of 
energy  of  tbe  '  nomenclator.'  Ail  tbe  old  tbese  twenty-six  disappeared  after  the  oon- 
editions,  all  Lnmbinus'  MSS.,  and  manv  quests  of  Porsenna,  and  of  tbe  remaining 
others,  have  *fodiat' [orperhaps 'fodiefj.  sixteen  tbe  Fabia  was  one.  The  whole 
Torrentius  bas  that  reading,  but  quotes  number  was  gradually  increaaed  to 
'  fodicet '  from  three  MSS.,  in  one  of  wbicb  tbirty-five,  but  it  was  not  till  A.u.a  513, 
tbcre  was  tbis  note :  "  fodicare  est  leviter  towards  the  end  of  tbe  first  Punic  War, 
ac  superficie  tenus  fodere,"  wbich  is  con-  tbat  the  Quirina  and  Velina  were  added. 
tniry  to  the  meaning  in  Cicero  (Tusc.  iii.  These  were  the  last  tribes  that  wei« 
16),*and  Plautus,  Bacch.  i.  1. 80  (quoted  by  fonned. 

Forcellini),  and  Cas.  ii.  6.  9,  "  Stimulus  53.  hicfascei  dahif]  The  'seUa  cnmlis,' 

ego  nunc  sum  tibi :  Fodico  corculum,"  in  or  chair  of  state,   was  omamented   with 

all  of  which  places  it  expresses  a  deep  im-  ivory,  and  expreasions  like   Horace'8  are 

pression  on  tbe  mind.     Here  it  menns  a  common.    It  was   called  by  tbe    Greek 

hearty  thrust  corresponding  to  'cogat'  writers  ^Ae^dyrivor  hi^pos,  Ovid  (^ex  Pont. 

51.  trans  pondera  dextram  porrigere']  iv.  9.  27)  says,— 

OrelU  underrtands  'jwndeni'  to  mean  tbe  „  gj^    ^          j^   ^^^  „^,^  ^^^ 

weights  standmg  m  front  of  a  shop,  so  that  curuli. 

the  man  when  he  came  to  the  sbop  of  any  jg^.  ^^tum  Numidae  aculptUe  dentis 

one  who  could  command  votes  must  stretch  ^^^  *»                           '^ 
his  band  over  tbem   to  greet  the  sbop- 

keeper.     Acron   interprets   '  pondera '  by  The  officers  entatled  to  nse  this  chair  ('  co* 

*'  lapides  qui  porriguntur  per  vias,  vel  qui  rules  magistratus ')  were  tbe  censors,  con- 

per  latera  (the  sides  of  tbe  road)  expositi  suls,  praetors,  and  curule  aedilea.     Offioers 

altiores  sunt ;"  foUowing  whom  some  inter-  of  lower  rank  bad  them  in  the  provineea. 

preters  understand  the  man  to  hold  out  his  'Importunus'  means  'obstinate'  or  'ill* 

hand  to  help  tbe  other  over  an  obstruction.  natured ;' '  facetus,' '  polite.' 

It  is  rather  to   shake  bands  with  bim.  56.  lucet,  eamus  quo  dueit gula\   * The 

Obstmctions  were  common    in   the  nar-  day  has  dawned,  let  ns  be  off  and  lay  in 

row  streets  of  Bome,  sucb  as  Hcmice  de-  our  suppliea ;  let  us  hunt  and  fish,   as 

flcribes  Epp.  iL  2.  72  sqq.,  and  Jnvenal  Gargilius  hunted  when  he  bought  a  boar, 

(liL  245) : —  and  pretended  he  had  caught  it  himaelf ;' 

" Ferit  hie  eiibtto,  ferit  assere  **'■*  »*  *o  *"y»  ^c*  us  go  to  market.    Wbo 

^um  is  meant  by  Gargilius  we  haveno  meant 

Alter,  at  \&t  tignamcapiti  ncntit,  ille  me-  o^  knowing,    The  name  occurs  in  Roman 

tretam  ^  inscriptions.    Tbe  man  wished  to  establiah 

,  ^     .  ,  .     _w  his  rcputation  as  a  huntsman :    got  up 

«nd  Martiai  (v-  22),—  y^^^  daybreak  and  retumed  to  tbe  citv 

^  Vixque  datur  longas  mtilorvm  rnm|Bero  before  the  moming  was  over,  and  paaaei 

mandraa,  througb  the  Foram  while  it  was  fuU  of 

i}uaeque  trabi  BiiJto  marmora  fune  pecple,  with  nets,  spears,  and  men,  and  a 

vides."  annle  «arrying  a  bour  whieh  he  faad  not 
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Quo  ducit  gula;  piscemur^  veaemur^  ut  olim 

Gargilius^  qui  mane  plagas^  venabula^  servos 

Difiertum  transire  forum  populumque  jubebat^ 

Unus  ut  e  multis  populo  spectante  referret  60 

Emptum  mulus  aprum.     Crudi  tumidique  lavemur, 

Quid  deceat^  quid  non^  obliti^  Caerite  cera 

caught  but  purchased.    It  bas  been  sog-  in  malam  rem  inficeta  lectio  'populum- 

geeted  to  me  that '  lucet  eamus'  may  mean,  que»' "  is  not  to  be  argued  witb.   Obbarius 

'  it  is  clear  we  shonld  go.'    I  have  never  says  *'  contra  Bentleium  egometipse  pUiri* 

met  with  tbat  interprctation»  but  I  leave  bus  disputavi  in  ed.  Schmidii,  p.  159/'  to 

it  for  the  reader  to  consider.  which  I  refer  the  reader. 

68.  plaffcu,  venabuld]    As  to  '  plagae/  61.  Crudi  tumidique  lavemur]  It  would 

see  C.  i.  1.  28  n.    They  were  too  large  to  teem  that  some  gluttons,  with  the  idea  of 

be  carried  by  men,  and  were  carried  on  renewing  their  appetite,  went  to  bathe 

mules  (Epp.  18. 46).  Tbey  were  sometimes  immediately  after  dinner  as  well  as  (wluch 

of  enormons    extent   (Epod.  ii.  32.)    A  was  the  general  practice)  immeduitely  be- 

modem  writer  (Swinbume,  The  Two  Sici-  fore.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  nnder 

lies,  i.  168)  writes  that  Alphonso  I.  en-  any  circumstances  such  a  process,  which 

dosed  eighteen  miles  of  the  country  near  was  opposed  to  digestion  and  sometimes 

Foggia  in  Puglia  (Apulia)  with  toils,  and  fiEital,  could  have  promoted  an  appetite. 

took  so  many  stags,  that  besides  what  was  Persius  (iii.  98)  says  **  Turgidus  hic  epulia 

taken  away  by  tbe  hunters,  he  sent  400  atque  albo  ventre  kvatnr,"  and  then  de- 

head  to  be  salted  for  the  use  of  the  garri-  scribes  the  man  carried  from  table  in  a  fit 

sons  of  Trani  and  Barletta.    Tbese  toils  of  apoplexy.    Jnvenal  (i.  142) : — 

were^plagae.'    The  'venabulum'  was  a  «  Poena  tomcn  praesens  quum  t«  deponig 

long  hunting  spear,  such  as  hog-hnnters  amictus        '^              ^                 *^ 

use  in  India.  with  a  barbed  point.    Such  a  Xurgidus,  et  crudum  payonem  in  balnea 

one  is  camed  by  one  of  the  centaurs  m  xx^rtas 

the  picture  of  thelion  and  centau« found  gg^  ^^{^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ inteatata  se- 

in  tbe  tragic  poet  s  house  at   Pompeu.  nectus." 
Virgil  (Aen.  iv.  131),  describing  the  hunt- 

ing-party  of  Aeneas  and  Dido,  says, —  62.    CaerUe  eera  digni]    Caere    (Cer- 

«  Retia  rara,  plagae,  kto  venabuk  feno,  ^?^)  *»«  «/«"7  «"^*^»®.?*  ^"^^^  f^Z"^ 

MaasyUque  ?a2it  equites  et  odora  canun  J^^*^  twen  tynBeven  miles  north  of  Rome. 

y^>  It  was    called  by  the  Greeks    AyvAAo. 

About  A.X7.0.  400,  the  people  of  Tarquinii 

In  the  picture  of  Leda  and  Tjmdareus  in  having  taken  np  arms  against  the  Bomans, 

the  same  bouse,  the  latter  bolds  two '  vena-  the  Caerites  were  aocused  of  aiding  them, 

bula ;'  and  in  the  picture  of  Meleag^r  in  and  were  threatened  with  punishment,  but 

the  Museo  Borbonico,  recovered  from  Pom-  baving  asked  pardon  they  obtained  it  at 

peii,  he  is  bolding  two  of  the  same  sort  of  the  expense  of  balf  their  territory.     They 

spears  upriehtin  his  left  hand,  while  at  his  were  also  granted  the  Roman  citizensbip 

feet  lies  a  huge  boar^s  head.     They  were  without  the '  sufiragium '  or  right  of  voting 

used,  not  for  throwing,  bnt  tbmsting ;  and  for  magistrates.    It  is  disputed  whether 

in  pursuit  the  rider  would  get  ahead  of  the  this  was  ffiven  them  on  the  occasion  last 

beast,  and  thrtut  the  spear  into  his  lefb  mentioned,  in  which  case  it  would  appear 

flank  as  he  passed.  more  as  a  punishment  than  a  reward ;  or 

59.  Differium  transire /arum  populum»  on  the  retirement  of  the  Qauls  before  the 

otctf]     Because  '  difiertum '  (Sat.  i.  6.  4)'  destraction  of  Bome,  on  which  oocasion 

does    not    suit  '  populum,'  and   because  they  rendered  imporUmt  service.    Gellius 

'populo'  occnrs  in  the  next  verse,  Bentley  says  it  was  at  this  latter  time  (xvi.  18), 

has  put  in*campnmque'for'popu]umque'  and  he  says  they  were  the  first  that  re- 

out  of  his  own  head.    There  is  no  difficulty  ceived  the  franchise  in  this  form  '*  slne 

in  the  text,  which  is  that  of  all  the  MSS.  suffragii  jure."  Porphyrion  savs  distinctly 

The  editor  who  oould  not  only  suggest  an  tbis  limited  franchise  was  hiid  upon  them 

alteration,  but  take  it  into  the  tezt  wiUi  as  a  disgrace,  '*  victis  Caeritibus  Bomant 

confidenoe,  rqecting  the   reading  of  all  in  percutiendo  foedere  non  dederant  suf- 

MSS.  and  previoua  editions,  with  "abeat  Iragii   ferendi  jus,    qood   ignominiosom 
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Digni^  remigium  vitiosom  Ithacensis  Ulixei, 

Cui  potior  patria  foit  interdicta  voluptas. 

Si,  Mimnermus  uti  censet^  sine  amore  jocisque  65 

Nil  est  jucundum^  vivas  in  amore  jocisque. 

Vive^  vale.     Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis 

Candidus  imperti;  si  non^  his  utere  mecum. 

fuit."    Acron  aays  "  Caerites  popnli  sunt  assame  that  Horaoe  was  familiar  witfa  the 

quofl  cnm  ▼iciasent  Bomani,  statnenint  ut  'writiuga  of  Mimnermns,  the  elegiac  poet 

nunqnam  leges  ederent  nec  leges  haberent^  of  Smyma.    Ue  preferred  him  to  C^lli- 

qnod  mnltum  ignominiosnm  &it."  Comm.  machus,  as  appears  irom  £pp.  iL  2. 99,  sqq. 

Cmq.  says  they    had  the  fuU    '  civitas '  His  poetry  is  of  a  melancholy  caat,  as  fiir 

given  them  afler  the  Ghillic  invasion,  but  as  we  can  jndge  from  the  few  fragments 

after  they  had  forfeited  it,  the  Bomans  re-  that  have  come  down  to  ns :  thongh  love 

stored  it  without  the  '  jus  suffragii,'  which  was  their  principal  theme  and  the  only 

however  would  be  no  g^reat  loss  if  they  had  remedy  he  recognizes  for  the  iUs  of  life»  it 

the    '  commercium '    and    '  connubinm.'  does  not  seem  as  if  he  was  vny  bappy  in 

'  Caeritum  cerae,'  or  'tabulae/  would  mean  his  experience  of  it.    One  f^vgment,  pn» 

properly  a  register  of  the  inhabitants  of  served  in  Stobaens  (Florileg.  S.  16»  Fr.  1, 

Caere,  who  would  of  course  be  registered  Bergk.),  bears  out  what  Horace  aays.     He 

when  they  came  into  the  above  reUtion  to  may  have  had  many  such  passages  in  his 

Kome.    Bnt  it  seems  probable  that  at  this  mind.    It  begins, — 

time  the  name  had  a  conventional  mean-  ^^,  j^  ^^^,^  ^^  j»  ^^^^  ^     X/wrAu 

ing,  and  apphed  to  the  regirters  of  all  •A^/wdr-nij  • 

thosewhowereinthepositionofaerarii/  rc^^afijfr  ar,'^.  ^^k4ti  rturra  ^^i, 

that  is,  of  the  citizens  of  such  towns  as  «.rA. 

had  not  the  perfect  franchise,  and  of  those  ',.'..         .          ,      , 

citizens  who  had  for  any  cause  been  de-  Horace  adds  'jocisque,'  as  elsewhere  he 

graded  from  their  tribes  (see  Niebuhr,  «n«kes  Jocus  the  companion  of  Venus  (C. 

Rom.  Hist.  ii.    67;  iii.    85).    "Tabuke  i;  2.  84).    Fh>pertins  says  of  Mimnermna 

■Caerites  appellatae  in  qnas  censores  referri  0*  ^*  1^)» — 

jubebant  quos  notae  causa  suflnragiis  priva-  «<  Plns  in  amore  valet  Minmermi  Yersm 

bant "  (Gell.  nbi  sup.).    Asconins  (in  Cic  Homero ; 

Divinat.  p.  103,  ed.  Orelli,  where  there  are  Carmina    mansnetns    lenia    qnaerit 

a  few  variations  from  the  tezt  of  Asconins,  amor." 

M  Jt  i«  pnnted  here)  has  the  foUo^ng  p     fc^,^.,  ^           „  t„  be  derived 

iiote:-"Begendi.  monbns  cmtobB  cen-  ^^  ^^  infonnatr^he  poMMd  «nd 

Mree  qnmto  quoqne  anno  CTMn  «olebant.  ^^  ^^         ^^ j^ j^  ^^  adS^T^JIiin- 

H.    prom»   ciye.    nc  notabant :  nt  qm  „^^  ^^^,  ^^^  f^^     qSi  in  q«^ 

«nator  e»et  q.ceretnr  «natnj  qm  eqn«  ^^  ^^  Hieronymi  lecta^  oom.^. 

Bomanugeqnom  pnbhcuin  perderet;  qm  ^^   goSmum    bonum  indolentiam   mt. 

plebe.n8  w  Caentnm  tabnlas  refenretur.  q       j  Wrxrf»-  nomin«it:  mo^ 

et  aenmnsfleret.  ac  perhoc  non  e«et  .n  ^    ^  ^„^  ,1»^^««,  gaudU  b.bei« 

«Ibo  centnnae  «uae.  »ed  ad  hoc  esaet  C.T.B  demonstrat"     l'he  Lt  le^ce.   if  th. 

tantum.  ut  pro  cap.te  roo  tnbut.  nomine  ^^  ^  .       ^^  contmdicU  Ho««i.  and  is 

aera  penderet"    Thu»  Horaoe  in«ans  that  ^  therefore  to  b«  tnuted.    It  U  also 

theywhotooksuchalowy.ewofhfewere  ^^   ^   ^,    ^^,    ^    Mtoneimu? 

not  worthyofbeingRomanatizens.be.ng  ^tin—                     •»    ««    .„„..„„„„ 

more  on  an  ejuaUty  with  the  arew  of  UJys-  g^^,  ^  ^^j  11.8«  i.  no  diffi- 

^  r^    an^ho  d^  ^d^t  ti^^i^  «°^'y  "  understandin^  that  «hi.'  «fe» 

^'    A  ^   I  \i^  wu               *w  to  tl>e  role  hud  down  at  the  bmnniiiK 

«»cre^totheSnn,thonghthey«earethey  and  takenupin  v.80:-            "'«™™K 

would  not,  and  the.r  retam  home   de-  "^                    ^  ^    ,        .  ^, 

pended  on  thdr  oath  being  kept.    Odysfc  "  ^  "^rtw  hoe  una  potert  dai*  forti* 

xi.  105.  sqq.;  lii.  808.  tq. ;  840.  «jq.  'Re-  *"""",..  ..    „ 

migium '  U  used  for  the  rowers,  a. « man-  "oo  «ge  del.cu. ; 

cipium,'  'wrvitium.'  are  nwd  for  a  dave.  for  all  tbat  foUows  i.  ooly  reeommeDded 

and  many  other  word.  are  UMd  in  the  ironically.  and  in  mch  a  way  a.  to  hold 

same  way.  np  to  contempt  erery  mle  of  lifo  birt  tbat 

AK.  m  lHmnermMt  uti  a«iuet2  We  may  ofTirtue. 
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EPISTLE  VII. 

On  8oine  occasion  Horaoe  haying  f<one  into  the  country  for  change  of  air  on  account 
of  his  health,  at  the  h^inning  of  Aug^st,  was  tempted  to  stay  away  the  whole  month ; 
and  as  he  had  promised  Maecenas  to  retum  in  a  few  days,  he  had  perhaps  received  a 
letter  from  his  friend  reminding  him  of  that  promise,  and  begging  him  to  come  back. 
Maecenas  was  a  yaletudinarian,  and  had  probably  some  of  the  querulous  selfishness 
that  usually  attends  on  that  condition.  We  may  infer  as  much  from  that  ode  (ii.  17)» 
which  begins  "Cur  me  qnerelis  exanimas  tuis  P"  and  he  very  likely  felt  the  want  of 
Horace'8  society  at  this  time.  We  can  only  gather  the  tone  of  his  lettfr  or  message 
from  the  character  of  Horace'8  reply.  He  says  he  has  no  raind  to  risk  a  retum  of  his 
sickness  by  going  back  during  the  autumn  to  Bome;  indeed  that  he  meant  to  be 
absent  at  some  warm  place  on  the  coast  through  the  winter ;  that  he  was  no  longer 
as  young  and  cheerful  as  he  had  been;  that  be  was  sure  Maecenas'  liberality  was 
bestowed  upon  him  iu  a  generous  spirit,  and  that  he  did  not  mean  to  compromise  his 
independence ;  for  if  he  could  suppose  such  was  the  case,  he  would  give  up  every 
thing  he  had  ever  received  rather  than  forfeit  his  liberty.  He  illustrates  his  position 
by  two  stories,— one  that  of  the  fox  who  got  into  a  vessel  of  com  and  grew  so  fat 
there  that  he  could  not  get  out  again  (which  Horace  was  determined  to  prove  was  not 
his  case),  and  the  other  a  splenetic  trick  played  by  L.  Philippus  upon  a  worthy  man 
whom  he  seduced  into  leaving  his  home  and  vocation  and  settling  on  a  farm  in  the 
country,  the  result  of  which  unnatural  change  was  the  total  destraction  of  his  peace 
and  independenoe.  To  this  too  Horace  means  to  say  he  will  never  let  himself  be 
brought. 

There  is  nothing  disrespectfnlor  angry  in  the  Epistle,  though  it  might  appear  from 
a  bare  outline  like  the  above,  or  from  a  superficial  reading,  that  there  was.  It  was 
written  after  many  years  of  intimacy,  and  shows  pretty  clearly  the  influence^Horace 
had  acquired  with  his  patron ;  for  though  Horace  was  not  perhaps  of  a  servile  dis- 
position,  as  servility  was  then  reckoued,  he  would  not  have  assumed  this  tone  if  he 
had  not  been  sure  Maecenas  would  not  take  olfence  at  it. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  when  this  Epistle  was  written.  It  is  generally  attri- 
buted  to  the  same  year  as  Epp.  16,  when  Horace  was  meditating  a  winter  residence  on 
the  ooast.  But  the  date  of  that  Epistle  is  also  quite  uncertain,  and  Horace  in  all  pro« 
bahility  passed  most  of  his  winters  elsewhere  than  at  Bome. 

ABGUMENT. 

I  promised  to  be  back  in  a  few  days,  and  now  I  have  been  a  whole  month  away.  But 
you  let  me  go  because  I  was  sick,  and  now  you  will  excuse  me,  I  know,  if  I  am 
afraid  of  this  fatal  season.  And  when  the  snow  shall  show  itself  on  the  fields 
of  Alba,  I  shall  go  to  the  sea  coast  and  take  care  of  myself,  with  my  books,  and 
retura,  dear  fHend,  with  your  permission,  with  the  retnra  of  the  swallow.  Toura 
was  not  the  liberality  of  the  nnmannerly  Calabrian,  who  pressed  his  pears  upon  his 
guest,  and  when  he  still  politely  declined,  concluded  with  "  as  you  please :  if  you  do 
not  eat  them  the  pigs  will/'  The  spendthrifb  gives  away  what  he  does  not  care 
for, — a  generosity  that  does  but  breed  ingratitude.  The  good  man  g^ves  to  thoee 
.  who  deserve,  hut  he  knows  the  value  of  what  he  gives.    I  then  will  try  and  be 
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deserving  in  proportion  to  the  goodness  of  my  benefkctor.  Bat  if  yon  will 
have  me  always  live  at  Rome^  give  me  badc  the  strength  and  cheerfiihieGa 
of  my  yoath. 

A  little  fox  chanced  to  get  thiougli  a  cranny  into  a  Tessel  of  com,  and  when 
he  had  eaten  hU  fiU  tried  to  get  oat,  but  ooald  not.  *'  Lean  yoa  went  in  and 
to  leanneas  yoa  mast  retam  if  yon  would  get  out,''  said  a  weasel  hard  by.  If  any 
one  says  the  same  to  me,  I  am  ready  to  give  up  all.  I  don't  praise  the  repoie  and 
freedom  of  the  ooantry  whUe  I  have  my  belly  fuU  of  dainties:  I  ^ould  not  ezcbange 
it  for  the  wealth  of  Arabia.  You  have  often  witneased  and  commended  my  reverence 
fbr  yoa,  and  have  heard  me  cali  you  my  father  and  my  king;  bat  see  if  I  cannot 
cheerfully  n«tore  all  you  haye  given  me.  Well  did  Telemachus  reply  when  Meneiaas 
offered  him  horses :  "  Ithaca  hath  no  room  for  horscs,  son  of  Atreus ;  thy  gifts 
are  more  suitable  for  thine  own  keeping,  and  there  I  leave  them."  I  am  a  hamble 
man :  I  love  not  the  splendours  of  Rome,  but  the  ease  of  Tibur  and  the  softness  of 
Tarentum. 

When  Philippus,  that  stout  orator,  was  retuming  home  firom  the  Foram,  tired  and 
out  of  spirits,  he  saw  one  sitting'  in  a  barber^s  shop  lazily  paring  his  nails :  '  Gk>,' 
said  he  to  his  slave, '  go  and  flnd  out  who  that  man  is,  and  all  about  him.'  He 
proves  to  be  one  Mena,  a  crier,  of  small  means  and  good  character,  and  well  known 
bA  an  active,  senuble  man,  well  content  with  his  condition.  '  I  should  like  to  hear 
all  this  from  himself :  invite  him  to  dine  with  me.'  'Rie  man  can  hardly  befieve  hia 
ears :  however  he  begs  to  be  excused.  Phiiippus  was  surprised,  but  next  momiiig 
saw  the  man  at  an  auction  and  repeated  his  invitation,  and  it  was  acScepted.  The 
dinner  went  off  agreeably,  and  was  often  repeated  till  the  man  became  an  erta* 
blished  guest.  One  holiday  he  went  with  his  patron  into  the  country,  and  was 
delighted  with  all  he  saw.  Pbilippus  saw  an  opening  fbr  a  joke,  and  perBoaded 
the  man  to  buy  himself  a  piece  of  g^und.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  he  was 
Boon  tumed  into  a  farmer,  talked  of  nothing  but  husbandry,  and  worked  himself  to 
death.  Then  oome  losses :  his  sheep  are  stolen,  his  goats  get  the  rot,  his  cropa 
fail,  his  steers  are  wom  out,  till  he  can  stand  it  no  longer,  but  mounts  his  horae  and 
rides  off  to  Philippus»  and  entreats  him  by  all  he  holds  sacred  to  restore  him  the  liie 
he  has  lost. 

And  80  let  every  man  do  who  has  found  out  that  he  has  made  a  bad  exchange.  Let 
him  go  back  to  his  first  estate ;  and  let  each  take  care  to  measure  himseJf  by  his 
own  standard. 

QuiNquB  dies  tibi  pollicitus  me  rure  futurum 

Sextilem  totum  mendax  desideror.     Atqui 

Si  me  vivere  vis  sanum  recteque  valentem^ 

Quam  mihi  das  aegro  dabis  aegrotare  timenti, 

Maecenas^  veniam^  dum  ficus  prima  calorque  5 

1.  Quinque  dies"]  This  is  a  conyen-  tores' were  his  attendants  wfao  kept  order 
tional  phrase  to  expres?  any  sbort  time.  (S.  i.  6.  43  n.).  I  do  not  imagine  tfaai 
8,  i.  8.  16,  *'  quinque  diebus  Nil  erat  in  '  lictoribus  atris '  means  any  thing  hgec 
loculis."  but  the  common  attendants  of  the  niMier- 

2.  Sexlilem}  In  A.n.c.  746  this  month  taker ;  which  seeins  the  most  simide  inter^ 
received  the  name  of  Augastus.  pretation  of  the  words  in  this  passage,  fbr 

5.  dum  flcus  prima  calorque]  See  S.  ii.  Uoraoe  is  speaking  of  funerals  generaliy. 

6. 18  n.    The  '  designator '  was  the  man  But  the  '  lictores '  of  magistrates  may  ah» 

who  arranged  the  prooession  at  the  funeral  have  attended  the  fonerals  of  aach  penons. 

af  any  important  pexson,  and  the  'lic-  CiQero{deIj0gg.ii.24.6I)»rafiBmDgtothe 
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Designatorem  decorat  lictoribiis  atris^ 

Dum  pueris  omnis  pater  et  matercula  pallet^ 

Officiosaque  sedulitas  et  opella  forensis 

Adducit  febres  et  testamenta  resignat. 

Quodsi  bruma  nives  Albanis  illinet  agris^  lo 

Ad  mare  descendet  vates  tuus  et  sibi  parcet 

Contractusque  leget ;  ity  dalciB  aEmioe,  reviBet 

Cum  Zephyris^  si  concedes^  et  hirundine  prima. 

Non  quo  more  piris  vesci  Calaber  jubet  hospes 

Tu  me  fecisti  locupletem.     '' Vescere  sodes.^'  15 

*^  Jam  satis  est.^'     "  At  tu  quantum  vis  toUe.^'    ^'  Benigne.'' 

XII.  Tables,  says,  "Reliqaa  in  more  rant;  aocepted.     ErQger  snggests   that  '  con- 

funuB  nt  indicatur,  si  quid  ludorum;  do-  tractus'  means  <iu  my  retirement.']    The 

minusque  funeris  utatur  accenso  aut  lio  west  wind  set  in  about  the  second  week  in 

toribus."  The  <  dominus  funeris '  here  was  February.    [Bitter  concludes  from  v.  10 

the  '  designator/  which  name  belonged  that  Horace  wrote  this  epistle  in  a  yilla 

also  to  the  person  who  put  people  of  rank  near  to  the  Alban  hills,  and  at  Praeneste, 

in  their  places  at  the  theatre.    Phiutus  as  he  assumes,  because  on  one  occasion  he 

(Poenul.  Prol.  18) : —  was  there  (Epp.  i.  1.  2).    He  also  assumes 

"  Neu  lictor  verbum  aut  virgae  muttiant ;  ^^^  the  epistfe  to  Lolliug  and  this  epistle 

Neu  designator  praeter  os  obambulet ;  ;j?™  ^"^ten  in  the  same  year.  a  u  o  733. 

Neu  sessum  duat  dum  hUtrio  in  scena  The  reader  will  easily  see  that  Ritter^s 

.  .  ,»  conclUBions  are  not  certain.J 

14.  CaUther  juhet  ho9pe9\  The  man  is 

The  fbrm  'dissignator'  oocurs  in  inscrip-  made  a  Calabrian  only  to  give  the  story 

tions  and  some  MSS.,  including  neariy  all  more  point,  not  I  think  as  Orelli  says  be- 

the  Pbrisian.    [Ritter  has  '  dissignator.']  cause    the    Calabrians    were    "  politioris 

'  Designator '  is  that  of  all  the  editions.  vitae  ignari."    The  question  is  not  one 

As  to  the  verb  'designare'  see  Epp.  5.  of  refined  manners,  but  of  genuine  or 

16  n.  false  hospitality ;  and  the  former  does  not 

8.  Offieiosaqtte  seduUtas]    That  is  at-  belong  eiclnsively  to  conventional  reflne- 

tending  upon  great  people,  and  so  forth.  ment,  which  is  rather  apt  to  corrupt  it. 

It  does  not  seem  as  if  the  diminutive  form  The  guest  is  polite  enough,  and  he  is  a 

*  opella'  had  any  particular  foroe.   Horace  Calabrian  too. 

uses  diminutives  when  it  suits  the  mea-  16.  Benigne']  This  is  a  polite  way  of 

sure.   [See  Epp.  i.  17.  21, '  officium  facio.'  declining  the  offer.  "  You  are  very  gciod," 

'Besignat,'  'unseals.'    In  v.  34,  'resigno'  the  refusal  beinff  expressed  in  action  (see 

means  *  I  give  up.']  v.  62).    It  might  mean  acceptanoe,  just 

10.  Quodei  bruma  nivet  Albanie]  '  Si'  as  the  French  say  'merci,'  meaning  'yes' 

is  used  with  reference  to«a  future  event,  or  'no,'  according  to  circumstances.    In 

even  if  it  be  not  hypothetical,  when  an^  Shakspeare's   Merry  Wives   of  Windsor 

action  depends  upon  that  event,  as  (S.  ii.  (Act  i.  Sc.  1),  Anne  Page  says  to  Slender, 

3.  9),  **  Will  't  plcase  your  worship  to  come  in, 

" multa  et  praeclara  minantis  Sir?"     And  he  answers,   bashfhlly,   "I 

Si  vacuum  tepido  cepisset  villula  tecto,"  thank  you  forsooth,  heartily;  I  am  very 

well." — Anne,  "  Lmay  not  go  in  without 

andebewhere;  so  that  it  becomes  nearly  your  worship:  they  will  not  sit  till  yoa 

equivalent  to  '  cnm.'    As  soon  as  the  snow  oome."—  Slender.  "  I'  fiiith  I^n  eat  no- 

shall  lie  on  the  Alban  hills  he  will  go  thing :  I  thank  you  as  much  as  though  I 

down  to  the  sea,  where  it  was  milder  than  did ''  ("  Tam  teneor  dono,  quam  si  di- 

at   his  own  plaoe  or  at  home.     '  Con-  mittar  onustus ").    A  rimilar  scene  occurs 

tractus '  expresses  the  attitude  of  a  man  between  the  maid  servant  and  Xanthias 

sitting  head  and  knees  together,  wrapped  in  Aristophanes  (Ran.  508  Rqq.),  when,  to 

up  by  the  fire  to  keep  himself  warm.  her  eamest  invitation  to  come  in  and  eat 

[This   interpretation   is  not   universally  of  bcr  dainties,    he  aniwers  sheepishly. 
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"  Non  invisa  feres  piieris  munuscula  parvis.^ 

'^  Tam  teneor  dono  quam  si  dimittar  onustus.^ 

^^  Ut  libet  j  haec  porcis  hodie  comedenda  relinques.^ 

Prodigfus  et  stuHus  donat  quae  spemit  et  odit;  20 

Haec  seges  ingratos  tulit  et  feret  omnibus  annis. 

Yir  bonus  et  sapiens  dignis  ait  esse  paratus^ 

Nec  tamen  ignorat  quid  distent  aera  lupinis : 

Dignum  praestabo  me  etiam  pro  laude  merentis. 

Quodsi  me  noles  usquam  discedere^  reddes  25 

Forte  latus^  nigros  angusta  fronte  capillos, 

Beddes  dulce  loqui^  reddes  ridere  decorum  et 

Inter  vina  fugam  Cinarae  maerere  protervae. 

Forte  per  angustam  tenuis  vulpecula  rimam 

Bepserat  in  cuofieram  frumenti^  pastaque  rursus  30 

Ire  foras  pleno  tendebat  corpore  frustra ; 

Cui  mustela  procul,  ^'  Si  vis/^  ait, ''  eflftigere  istinc^ 

it^Xcot',  ^ireuy» — rcUo;  koKw,  (See  Cicero  stance,  illustrating  ihe  nature  of  ihe  in- 

in  Verr.  ii.  8.  85,  Long^s  note.)  finitive  as  a  neuter  substautive,  oocun 

22.  di^nu  ait  esae  paratus]    Several  above  (S.  ii.   7.  43),   "  Aufer  Me   vnltu 

examples  of  this  sort  of  attraction  are  terrere."    See  Key^s   L.  G.  1232: — ^'^Iu 

given  in  Key'8  L.  G.  1060.    Orelli  has  the  Greek  hiuguage  this  is  so  completely 

collected  more  on  this  place.    See  also  the  case  that  the  artide  may  be  prefixed 

C.  iii.  16.  32  n.,  and  0.  iii.  27.  73,  «Uxor  to  it  in  all  its  cases.    The  Engliah  abo 

invicti  Jovis  esse  neacis."    '  Dignis '   is  treat    their    iufinitive   as    a   substantive 

masculine :    the   wise   man    is   resAy  to  wben  they  place  before  it  the  prepositian 

serve  those  who  are  worthy,  but  he  is  no  '  to.' " 

simpleton ;   he  knows  the  diflerence  be-  28.  Cinarae']  See  C.  iv.  1.  4  n. 

tween  true  money  and  counterfeit.     [He  29.  xmlj^ecuia]  Bentley  has  a  fiu»Uons 

knows  the  value  of  what  he  gives,  aa  well  note,  in  which  ne  appeala  to  hnntsxnen, 

as  he  knows  the  difference  between  money  countrymen,    and   natural     phllosophen, 

and    lupines.]     Lupines  were    used    for  against  such  a  monstrous  notion  aa  a  fox 

counters  or  sham  money  on  the  stage;  euting  corn.     He  proves  that  they  bsve 

"  comicum  aurum  "  as  it  is  called  in  Plau-  neither  teeth  to  grind  nor  a  stomach  to 

tus  (Poen.  iii.  2.  20).  digest  it.    But  the  reader  must  go  to  his 

24.  Dignum  prasataho  nui]  Horace  says  note,  "quam  legisse  non  poenitebit,"  says 

he  will  endeavour  to  show  himself  wortby  Forcellini,  I  hardly  know  why.     It  repi^- 

(referring  to  '  dig^is '  above)  in  propor-  sents  to  me  nothing  bnt  the  arroganoe  of 

tion  to  the  excellence  of  htm  (Maeoenas)  the  author.     I^  proposes,  out  of  his  own 

who  has  iaid  him  under  such  obligations.  head,  <  nitedula,'  a  *  field-mouse,'  witliout 

[<  Merentis '  is  equivalent  to  '  bene  me-  attempting  to  explain  how  this  word  has 

rentis,'  oue  wbo  has  done  a  service  to  disappeared  from  every  MS.,  and  has  been 

another  and  deserves  a  retum.    Kriiger  met  with  in  no  edition  till  his  own.     The 

compares  Virgil,  Aen.  vi.  664:  "Quiqne  improbability    of  an    illustration    is    do 

sui  memores  alios  fecere  merendo."]  He  reason  for  abandoning  or  altering  it.    We 

says  in  eifect  that  Maecena£    does   not  are  all  fiimiliar  with  the  proverb  of  the 

bestow  his  liberality  stupidly,  as  one  who  camel  and  the  needle*s  eye,  and  the  fiibles 

gave  his  frieuds  what  he  was  just  as  reudy  of  Aesop  abound  in  improbHbilittea.    Tbe 

to  throw  to  tlie  pigs,  or  the  fi)ol  who  does  cunning  of  the  fox  brings  him  freqnently 

not  know  the  value  of  his  giffcs.     He  only  into  stories  of  this  sort :  in  this  instance 

gave  to  the  worthy,  and   such   Horace  hc  overreaches  himself.    'Cumera,'  S.  L 

would  try  to  prove  himself.  1.  53  n. 

26.  anffuetafronte]  See  C.  i.  33.  5  n.  82.  proouV]  S.  ii.  6. 105. 

27.  Seddes  dulce  toqui]  A  rimilar  in- 
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Macra  cavum  repetes  artum  quem  macra  subisti.^ 

Hac  ego  si  compellor  ima^ne  cuncta  resigno ; 

Nec  somnum  plebis  laudo  satur  altilium^  nec  35 

Otia  divitiis  Arabum  liberrima  muto. 

Saepe  verecundum  laudasti^  rexque  paterque 

Audisti  coram^  nec  verbo  parcius  absens : 

Inspice  si  possum  donata  reponere  laetus. 

Haud  male  Telemachus^  proles  patientis  Ulixei :  40 

"  Non  est  aptus  equis  Ithace  locus^  ut  neque  planis 

Porrectus  spatiis  nec  multae  prodigus  herbae ; 

Atride^  magis  apta  tibi  tua  dona  relinquam.'' 

Parvum  parva  decent;  mihi  jam  non  regia  Boma^ 

Sed  vacuum  Tibur  placet  aut  imbelle  Tarentum.  43 

Strenuus  et  fortis  causisque  Philippus  agendis 

84.  Hae  ego  n  eompeliorl  As  to  '  com-  bonnty ;  or  if  he  thonght  so,  let  him  eee 

pellor/  see  S.  ii.  S.  297»  [ana  '  resigno/  v.  how  willingly  he  conld  resign  it,  as  readily 

9,  and  C.  iii.  29.  54  n.]     Horace  says  if  as  Telemachus  declined  the  horses  of  Me- 

he  is  tannted  with  thia  illostration  he  ia  nelaaa  (Odyss.  iv,  601) : — 

wiHing  to  roiign  every  thinp;  by  which  ^^  tr^lBdKr,  oi}r'  hp  9p6^u>i  thpUs  o6t€  ti 
he  means,  if  he  is  compared  to  the  fox        Xuii^r' ' 

who  had  got  into  a  store  and  had  beconie  ^y[^^os,  ica2  ij&K\op  iiHiparos  UtTro^oio. 
80  int  he  conld   not  get  ont  agam;   m 

other  words,  if  it  was  supposed  that  he        45.  vacuttm  Tihur]  <  Vacunm'  is  *otio- 

had  beoome  lazy  and  self-indulgent,  and  sum/  <  idle/  as  in  Epp.  ii.  2.  81,  *'  ▼acua» 

that  he  could  not  assert  his  own  liberty  Athenas,"  [and  in  t.  50  of  this  epistle.] 

till  he  should  cast  oflf  the  bounties  of  his  In  the  life  of  Horace  attribnted  to  Sne- 

patron,  he  was  willing  to  give  them  np ;  tonius,  it  is  said  that  he  had  a  house  at 

for  he  loved  the  peace  that  waits  upon  Tibur,  and  thnt  it  was  shown  as  his  house 

poverty,  not  as  those  do  who  commend  it  at  the  time  tfaat  memoir  was  written. 

at  rich  tables  spread  with  dainties,  but  as  That  he  was  much  at  Tibur  is  certain'; 

one  who  would  not  exchange  his  ease  and  that  he  had  a  house  of  his  own  there  1  do 

liberty  for  the  wealth  of  Arabia  (compare  not  believe,  for  he  never  even  alludes  ind- 

C.  iii.  1.  21 ;   iiL  24.  1.    Epp.  i.  6.  6).  dentally  to  such  a  possessioo.    Those  who 

'  Altiles '  were  fiittened  poultry  and  other  wish  to  kqow  all  that  has  been  said  on 

birds,  for  which  servioe  there  were  par-  each  side  can  read  an  Ezcnrsns  of  Obba- 

ticnhir  persons  employed  (*  fartores,'  oirw'  rius  on  v.  12  of  the  next  Epistle.    As  to 

tckQ.  '  imbelle  Tarentum,'  see  8.  ii.  4.  34  n. 

37.  rexque   paterque  audUti   eoram]        46.  PhiUppue]    L.   Marcins  Philippns 

'  Bex,'  which  is  generally  used  in  a  bad  was  consul  a.u.c.  663,  and  censor  a.u.c. 

sense  (C.  i.  4.  14  n.),  is  here  nsed  in  a  668.    He  was  an  "-energetic  supporter  of 

good.    As  to  '  audisti,'  see  S.  ii.  6.  20  n.  the  popular  canse,  a  ^end  of  Cn.  Pom- 

<  Verecnndum '    means    '  reverential,'    or  peius  and  a  powerfttl  orator.    Cicero  de- 

[<  respectful '].     It  expresses  that  feeling  scribes  him  as  **  hominem  imprimis  diser- 

which  Cicero  says  is  the  greatest  oma-  tnm  atque   emditum,   qui   ita   solet   ad 

ment  of  friendship,  '*Nam  maximum  or-  dioendum     surgera,    ot    quod     primnm 

namentum  amicitiae  tollit  qui  ex  ea  toUit  verbum    habiturus    sit    nesciat :    et    ait 

verecundiam "  (Lael.  c.  22).     Horaoe  says  idem  quum  brachium  concalefecerit  tum 

that  Maecenas  had  always  found  him  full  se  solere  pugaare  "  (De  Orat.  ii.  78.    See 

of  affectionate  respect  and  gratitude,  and  also  iii.  1  for  his  vigoroos  language  to- 

what  he  was  in  his  presence  he  was  no  wards  the  senate) :  '*  Duobus  igitur  snm- 

less  in  his  absenoe ;    but    he  must  not  mis  Crasso  et  Antonio  L.  Philippus  prox- 

think  80  ill  of  him  as  to  suppose  he  only  ime  aooedebat,  sed  longo  inter^k)  tamen 

behaved  so  becante  he  wished  to  keop  his  proxiraus "  (Bmt.  4/7).    Cioero  thorefope 
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Clarus  ab  officiis  octavam  circiter  horam 

Dum  redit^  atque  Foro  nimium  distare  Carinas 

Jam  grandis  natu  queritur^  conspexit^  ut  aiunt, 

Adrasum  quendam  vacua  tonsoris  in  umbra  50 

Cultello  proprios  purgantem  leniter  ungues. 

"  Demetri/' — ^puer  hic  non  laeve  jussa  PhiHppi 

Accipiebat — ^'  abi,  quaere  et  refer,  unde  domo,  quis, 

Cujus  fortunae,  quo  sit  patre  quove  patrono/' 

It,  redit  et  narrat,  Yolteium  nomine  Menam,  55 

did  not  rank  him  among  the  first  oratora,  whose  easy  e^joyment    of   life    made  a 

bnt  still  there  was  mach  to  admire  in  strong  impression  npon  him.     It  made 

him :  his  speech  was  free,  his  wit  abnn-  him  jealons,  and  he  resolved  to  spoil  his 

dant ;  he  was  inventive,  and  perspicnous,  indcpendence  if  he  could. 
and  clever  in  repartee ;  and  elsewhere  he        50.  AdrMnm  quendam]  Tbe  MSR  and 

calls  him  *'  snavis  orator,  gravis,  facetus "  editions   vary    between    *  adrasuin '    aiul 

(Bnit.  50).  '  abrasum.'     ['  Adrasnm '    means    '  dose 

47.  octavam  eireiter  horaml  This  is  shaved ;'  not,  '  with  his  hair  cropped 
Martial's  description  of  the  distribution  short/  as  Ritter  supposes,  that  it  might 
of  a  Boman's  day :— The  first  and  second  not  be  necessary  to  come  often  and  pay 
hours  were  given  to  the  'salutatio^'  or  his  money.]  The  man  had  just  been 
reception  of  clients  and  yisitorB.  At  the  sbaved  and  was  paring  and  cleaning  his 
third  hour  the  conrts  opened  and  business  nails  leisurely  ('  proprios  piirgantem  on- 
went  on  for  three  hours.  Tbe  sixth  hour  gues ') ;  he  did  not  employ  the  barber  fi»r 
was  given  up  to  rest  (and  the  '  pran-  this  operation,  as  people  were  in  the  bahit 
dium '),  the  seventb  to  winding  up  busi-  of  doing.  The  sbop  was  empty  [or  at 
ness,  the  eighth  to  exercise,  and  with  the  least,  not  fuU],  becanse  those  who  woald 
ninth  began  dinner.     (Mart.  iv.  8.)  oome  for  bnsiness  came  early,  and  thoae 

48.  Foro  nimium  distare  Carituuf"]  The  who  came  to  lounge  came  later  (S.  i.  7. 3). 
Carinae  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Via  '  Umbra,'  which  bere  means  a  shop,  is 
Sacra,  under  Mons  Esquilinus,  occupying  used  for  different  kinds  of  buildings  bv 
part  of  the  fourth  and  third  quarters  of  the  poets,  as  a  '  porticus '  and  a  achooL 
tbe  city,  tliough  the  greater  part  of  it  See  Juvenal  (vii.  178):  "Ad  pugnam  qui 
was  in  the  fourth,  corresponding,  Nardini  rhetonca  desoendit  ab  nmbra.'*  [^Vacoa 
■upposes,  with  that  part  which  is  now  tonsoris  umbra  est  arboris  ad  domnm  ton- 
called  Pantani ;  but  that  part  of  the  soris  positae  umbra,  quae  nntlo  alio  scsaare 
Carinae  which  was  in  the  third  quarter  tnnc  occupata  erat.  Unde  faeilios  aedco- 
eomprised  tbe  spot  on  which  afterwards  tem  advertit  Philippus.'  Ritter.  Tfais  is 
was  built  the  Colosseum,  and  whicb  was  eertainly  a  falae  interpretation.  '  Umbra ' 
disting^ished  by  the  name  of  Ceriolensis.  may  be  an  awning,  and  the  shop-fioot 
The    Carinae    contained    the    houses    of  was  probably  open.J 

many  persons  of  distinction,  among  whom  53.  unde  domo']  Thia  pbiase,  whicii  is 

we  read  of  Sp.  Cassius  (whose  house  was  equivalent  to  '  a  qua  domo,'  occnrs  in  Vir- 

puUed  down  after  be*  had  been  put  to  gil  (Aen.  viii.  114) :  "  Qoi  g^nns  ?   onde 

death),  Cn.  Pompeius   (afterwards  occu-  domo  ?"  which  Heyne  ezphiins  by  Tfr«f  rh 

?icd  by  M.  Antonius),  of  Tiberius  (Suet.  y^i^os ;  irSSty  (for  wolas)  wdrpus;   Pbilip- 

Ib.  c.  15),  of  M'  Manilius  (Cic.  Parad.  vi.  pus  sends  to  know  who  tbe  man  ia,  wben 

c.  8),  of  BalbinoB,  and  of  this  Philippus.  ne  comes  from,  whether  be  is  rich  or  poor, 

The  temjdes  of  Concordia  and  Tellus  were  if  'ingenuns,'  who  is  bis  ikther;    if  a 

in  the  same  part.    The  farthest  part  of  freedmau,  who  is  his '  patronus.' 

the  Carinae  eonld  not  have  been  above  55.  Volleium    nomute    Ifeaam]     The 

tbree-qnarters  of  a  niile  from  the  Forum  man  is  represented  as  a  freedman  of  aome 

Bomanum ;  but  Philippus  was  old.     Ho-  person  of  the  Volteia  gens.    L.  Volteins,  a 

raoe  means  to  show  that  he  was  inclined  friend  of  I^.  Metelius,  ii  mentioned  in  C^ 

to  be  peevisb,  being  tired  with  his  work  in  Ver.  ii.  8.  66.    A  freedman  took  tbe 

in    the  Forum ;    and    in    this    splenetic  gentile  name  of  his  master  on  hia  maiin- 

hiimonr  he  fell  in  with  the  man  Mena,  misaion.    The   name   Mena   ia   aldn   to 
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Praeconem,  tenui  oensa,  sine  crimine,  notum 

Et  properare  loco  et  cessare  et  quaerere  et  uti, 

Gaudentem  parvisque  sodalibus  et  lare  certo 

Et  ludis  et  post  decisa  negotia  Campo. 

*'  Scitari  libet  er  ipso  quodcunque  refers ;  die  60 

Ad  coenam  veniat/'     Non  sane  credere  Mena, 

Mirari  secum  tacitus.     Quid  multa  ?     '^  Benigne^'' 

Bespondet.     '^  Neget  ille  mihi  ?^^     "  Negat  improbus  et  te 

Negligit  aut  horret.'^     Volteium  mane  Philippus 

Yilia  vendentem  tunicato  scruta  popello  65 

Menodonis  (Epod.  iv.  Int.)»  as  DemaB  to  co  *  wm  not  luaally  the  penon  who  man- 

BemetriQS,  Lucas  to  Lucanus,    Silas  to  aged    an  'auctio,'  wliich    was   preuded 

Silvanus,  Artemaa  to  Artemius,  &c.    [Rit-  over  by  an  '  argentarins,'  and  he  emploj^ed 

ter  affirmsy  and  Kriiger,  but  not  bo  posi-  a  'praeoo.'      See  S.  i.  6.  S6  n.    Bentley's 

tively,  that  the  slave  greta  his  information>  reading, '  sine  crimine  natum/  which  he 

not  from  Mena,  but  from  the  barber ;  and  has  adopted  on  the  slenderest  authority, 

they  think  that  the  words  '  scitari  ex  ipso'  and  ezplains  "certo  patre,  honestis  paren- 

confirm  this  interpretation.      But  these  tibns,"  cannot  without  straining  bear  the 

words  are  oonsistent  with  the  supposition  sense  he  gives  it.     He  also  reads  *Lare 

that  the  slave  put  the  questions  to  Mena.  cnrto '  from  two  MSS.  of  Cruquius,  cora- 

Hitter,  by  placing  the  man  under  the  tree  paring  *'  parvo  sub  lare  "  (C.  iii.  29. 14), 

and  the  barber  of  course  in  the  shop,  pre-  '*  modicis  penatibus  "     (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  84). 

pares  the  way  for  his  explanation,  which,  But  supposing  that  Horace  would  have 

if  Mena  were  in  the  shop,  would  hardly  be  used  *  curto '  where  he  could  have  said 

possible.]  'parvo,'  the  expression  wonld  only  be  a 

66.  tine  crimine,  notum  ef\   Qrelli  avd  repetition   of  '  tenni  censn '    above,   and 

others  take  '  notum  '  absoluteiy  for  a  roan  '  certo  lare '  is  a  common  phrase,  as  Bent- 

well  known,  quoting  Caesar  (B.  C.  ii.  19)  :  ley  himself  has  shown,  as  in  Virgil  (GKH>rg. 

"  non  civis  Romanns  paulo  notior  quin  ad  iv.    155),    "  £t  patriam  solae   et  certos 

diem  oonveniret;"  and    Epp.  i.   6.  25:  novere    penates:"    and    (Aen.    vi.    673) 

*'  Cum  bene  notum  Porticus  Agrippae  et  "  Nulli    certa    domus ;    lucis   habitamus 

via  te  conspexerit  Appi."    Lambinus  and  opacis."    CompareEpp.  i.l5.  28:  **Scurra 

many  afber  him  take  *  notum '  with  '  sine  vagus  non  qui  certum  praesepe  teneret." 

crimine.'    I  think  it  belongs  to  the  verbs  61.  Non  eane  credere  Mena]    *  Sane ' 

that  follow  [and  so  Bitter  and  Kruger  is  not  commonly  used  in  negative  sen- 

correctlyunderstand^notum,']  whichnearly  tences.    It  is  an  adverb  of  emphasis.    As 

all  the  editors  suppose  to  depend  on  *  gau-  to  '  benigne '  see  above,  v.  16,  and  on  the 

dentem.'      The  description  of   Mena   is  subjunctive  *  n^et '  oompare  S.  ii.  6. 81. 


that  he  is  a  orier  of  small  means,  of  unble-  "  What,  he  deny  me  ? 

mished  character,  well  known  as  a  person  65.  tunicato  ecruia  popelld]  Suetonius 

who  could  be  aetive  or  quiet  as  the  occa-  tells  us  that  Augustus  took  painstorestore 

sion  (loeo)  required,  and  who  enjoyed  what  the  old  habits  of  j>ropriety  in  dress  which 

he  got ;  one  who  made  himself  happy  in  had  become  neglected :  "  ac  visa  quondam 

the  eompany  of  humble  people,   in    the  pro  contione  pullatomm  turba  indignabnn- 

possession  of  a  houso  of  his  own,  at  the  dus  et  clamitans :  '  £n,'   ait,   '  Komanos 

theatres  and  Circus,  and  with  the  amuse-  remm  dominos  gentemqne  togatam  ! '  Ne- 

ments  of  theCampusMartius.    'Etquae-  gotium  aedilibus  dedit  ne  qnem  posthac 

rere  et  uti,' '  to  get  and  to  enjoy,'  expresses  paterentur  in    Foro   Circove  nisi   positis 

the  reverse  of  him  who  is  *  nescius  uti  lacemis  togatum  consistere "  (c.  40).     To 

Compoeitis  '  (S.  ii.  8.  109).  '  Lare  certo '  be  withoiit  the  toga  in  the  streets  there- 

is    opposed  to   a  lodging,  '  coenaculum '  fore  was  the  practice  of  the  lowest  sort  of 

(£pp.  i.  1. 91  n.).     It  appears  (v.  65)  that  people,  which  is  expressed  by  the  diminu- 

he  transacted  business  as  a  seller ;  proba-  tive  '  popello.'    This  word  is  used   only 

bly  he  had   some  second-hand  things  of  here  and  by  Persios  (iv.  15).    On  '  scruta,' 

his  own  to  dispose  of.     But  the  '  prae-  which  signifies  small  wares»  Comm.  Cruq, 
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« 

Occupat  et  salvere  jubet  prior.     lUe  Philippo 
Excusare  laborem  et  merceuaria  vincla, 
Quod  non  mane  domum  venisset,  denique  quod  non 
Providisset  eum.     "  Sic  ignovisse  putato 
Me  tibi  si  coenas  hodie  mecum/'     ^'  Ut  libet/'     "  Ergo         70 
Post  nonam  venies ;  nunc  i^  rem  strenuus  auge/' 
Ut  ventum  ad  coenam  est,  dicenda  tacenda  locutus 
^    Tandem  dormitum  dimittitur.     Hic  ubi  saepe 
Occultum  visus  decurrere  piscis  ad  hamum^ 
Mane  cliens  et  jam  certus  conviva^  jubetur  7S 

Bura  suburbana  indictis  comes  ire  Latinis. 
Impositus  mannis  arvum  caelumque  Sabinum 
Non  cessat  laudare.     Videt  ridetque  Philippus, 
Et  sibi  dum  requiem^  dum  risus  undique  quaerit^ 

says : "  Scrula,  qnag  Tulg^gfrntas  vocat :"  repeat  his  visits,  and  at  last  he  became  an 

it  is  from  the  Greek  ypinjif  and  was  nsed  establiBhed  guest  and  a  daily  attendant  at 

by  Lncilins  (Gell.  iii.  14),  with  theeognate  the  rich  man'8  moming  recepUons,  till  on 

word  '  Bcmtarins :'  one  occasion  he  was  invited  to  acoompany 

«Quidni?  et    Bcmta   quidem  nt  vendat  Phnippns  to  hia  countjy  seat  in  the  SaWne 

Bcmterius  laudat  '^''^l^ $^™^  S^l    ^^™^  iHu  ""^  v^ 

Praefractam  strigilem,  Boleam  improbus  *^"  ^^^"^^  ^^!^»»  '^"  o^^^  h^^ 

dimidiatam."  antiquity,  a  sacnfioe  waa  oflered  on  the 

Alban  Hount,  which  sacrifice  had  been 

As  to  'oceupaf  see  C.  iL  12.  28  a.  [and  S.  oflered  befbre  Rome  was  bnilt.    Tarqni- 

i.  9.  6].  tiius  SuperbuB  fimt  converted  it  into  a 

67.  mereenatia  mnela]  The  bonds  (that  Roman  festival,  Niebuhr  saya  (ii.  34),  bj 

18,  the  occnpationB)  &f  buyiag  aud  selling.  which  he  meanB  that  whereas  it  had  b^bre 

Mena  offers  tbese  as  his  excuse  for  not  been  presided  over  by  the  Latin  dictator, 

having    waited    upon    Philippus  in    the  the  Roman  king,  when  the  Latins  wen 

moraing  at  his  'salutatio,'  as  after  his  brought  into  close  alliance  with   Rome, 

attention  of  the  previous  day,  he  would  took  that  place  himself ;  and  thongh  the 

have  felt  bound  to  do  if  he  could.  Latins  continued  to  send  their  own  magis> 

69.  &>]  See  Ee/s  L.  G.  1451,  g,  note.  trates  till  they  lost  their  independence,  the 

71.  Poit  nonam  vetUe*]  See  above,  chief  magistrates  of  Rome  continned  to 
▼.  47  n.  and  G.  1.  1.  20  n.  preside  over  the  sacrifice  which  was  atill 

72.  dicenda  tacenda  loeutu»']  This  is  a  offered  on  the  Alban  Monnt.  The  holi- 
familiar  adaptation  of  the  Greek  prfrhr  days  ksted  ibnr,  or  -as  Bome  criUcs  affirm, 
if^^tirSy  r'  firof  (Soph.  Oed.  C<^.  1001),  six  days,  dnring  which  busineas  was  soa- 
which  was  a  conventional  phrase.  It  pended.  They  were  'feriae  oonceptlv«e,' 
means  allnnanner  of  things.  Persius  (iv.  that  is,  they  were  annual,  but  not  heki  al- 
6)  has  "  dicenda  tacendaque  calles."  Vir-  ways  at  the  same  season,  which  is  what 
gil  (Aen.  ix.  595)  :  "  dignti  atque  indigna  Horace  means  by  calling  them  '  indictae.' 
relatu  Vociferans."  Volteius  was  plMed  The  consnls  appointed  the  time  of  thdr 
at  his  ease  by  his  host,  and,  being  a  simple  oelebration. 

man,  talked    of  what    came    uppermest  [77.  Impositue  mannW]  In  a  *ri)eda' 

whether  it  was  out  of  season  or  not.  -"  Lo'  drawn  by  horses,  as  some  say :  like  Homer^s 

cutue :  Volteius,    velnt    plcbeius,    expers  Tinr«y  4iFi$Ti4r6fKvop,  as  Kruger  snggesta.] 

remm "  (Comm.  Craq.).    This  gives  the  79.  dum  requiem,  dum  rieuej  nitlippns, 

meaning  very  well.    *  Dimittere '  was  a  tired  with  his  work,  refreahed  himself  by 

word  of  politeness  nsed  amoog  equals  as  getting  amusement  at  other  people^s  ez- 

above,  v.  18.  pense.   He  gave  the  man  a  snm  eqnivalent 

78.  Hio  ubi  «Mptf]  After  he  had  broken  to  about  60Z.  of  our  money,  and  oSered  to 

ihe  ice  Volteins  was  easily  persnaded  to  lend  him  as  much  more. 
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Dum  fieptem  dona  sestertia^  mutna  septem  8o 

Promittit,  persuadet  uti  mercetnr  agellum. 
Mercatur.     Ne  te  longfis  ambagibus  ultra 
Quam  satis  est  morer^  ex  nitido  fit  msticus  at>que 
Sulcos  et  vineta  crepat  mera ;  praeparat  ulraos, 
Immoritur  studiis  et  amore  senescit  habendi.  85 

Verum  ubi  oves  furto,  morbo  periere  capellae^ 
Spem  mentita  seges^  bos  est  enectus  arando^ 
'  Ofiensus  damnis  media  de  nocte  caballum 
Arripit  iratusque  Philippi  tendit  ad  aedes. 
Quem  simul  adspexit  scabrum  intonsumque  Philippus^  90 

^'  Durus/'  ait,  "  Voltei,  nimis  attentusque  videris 
Esse  mihi.^'     ^^  Pol  me  miserum,  patrone,  vocares, 
Si  velles/'  inquit,  "  verum  mihi  ponere  nomen  I 
Quod  te  per  Genium  dextramque  deosque  Penates 

84.  vineta  crepai  mera']  So  Cicero  says  tomary  for  slaves  to  pray  to  their  masters 

(ad  Att.  ix.  11),  "  Meras  proscriptiones,  by  their  geiuoB.    So  in  Propertioa  (iv.  8. 

meros  Sullas ;"  (ix.  18.  8^  "  DoUabella  suis  68) : 

litens  memm  beUum    ioqnitur ;"  (iv.  7)        «  Lygdamus   ad  plutei  fulcra  siniBtra 
"Chaenppus    mera   monstra  nuntiarat.  latens 

^^»7 '  iti' '•^S!;^^^^^^^  Exuitur,    geniumque    meum    prostnitus 

o7.  ojpem  mentUa  seges\  oee  <J.  m.  1.  adorat " 

30,  n. 

91.  Durus  —  attentueque']  Phillppus  Tfae  Bomans  believed  that  every  man  had 
means  that  he  appears  to  be  too  hard-  a  genius,  though  their  notions  on  the  sub- 
working  and  anxious  about  his  affairs.  ject  seem  to  have  been  very  ooninsed. 
Compare  S.  ii.  6.  82 :  "  Asper  et  attentus  According  to  the  nnme  (whieh  involves 
quaesitis ;"  and  £pp.  i.  16.  70 :  "  sine  pas-  the  same  element  as  ycv-ttrts,  yi-yvofuu)  it 
cat  durus  aretque.  should  be  tbe  attradant  on  a  man's  birth, 

92.  Fol  me  miserum']  Gellius  (xi.  6)  as  xt  was  believed  to  be  the  insepanible 
says,  respecting  oaths  of  this  sort,  that  companion  of  his  life.  It  represented  his 
women  never  swore  by  Hercules,  nor  men  spiritual  identity,  and  the  character  of  tbe 
by  Castor ;  but  both  men  and  women  would  gcnius  was  the  character  of  the  man. 
Bwear  bv  the  temple  of  Pollux,  *  Aedepol,*  V*rro,  qnoted  by  Augustinus  (de  Civ.  Dei, 
and  tbis,  he  says,  on  the  authority  of  vii.  13),  describes  the  geniuB  as  "  Deus  qni 
Vurro,  was  only  adopted  by  men  in  later  praepositus  est  ac  vim  habet  omnium 
times,  whereas  it  had  always  been  used  by  rerum  ^ig^endarum ;"  and  again  he  says 
women,  who  got  it  from  the  Eleusinian  "  Genium  uninsctgusque  aniuum  rationa- 
mysteries.  lem  et  ideo  esse   singnlos   singulorum." 

94.  Quod  te  per  Qenium']  See  Epp.  ii.  This  explains  Epp.  ii.  2. 183  sqq. : 

1.144.    This  use  of  the  rdative  *quod*  ^.^       ^i.     j*i.         «■ 

in  entreaties  is  comipon,  as  in  Virgil  (Aen.  ^^  "^^.  *™tnim,  &c.— 

vi.  363) '  gemus,  natale  comes  qm  temperat 

' '                  ,  ^  astram, 

**  Quod  te  per  ooeli  jucondnm  lumen  efc  Naturae  deus  humanae,  mortalis  in  unum 

9xiiaB,  Quodque  caput,  vultu  mutabilis,  albus  et 

Per  genitorem  oro,  per  spes  surgentis  ater." 

luli  •** 

'  Hence  we  understand  why  the  marriage- 

And  Terence  (Andr.  1.  5.  54)  : "  Quod  te  bed  was  sacred  to  the  genius  (Epp.  i.  1. 

ego  per  dextram  hanc  oro  et  per  genium  87  n.).    Hence  Horace  speaks  of '*genium 

tuum."[Themeaningoftherelative'quod'  memorem  brevis  aevi"  (Epp.  ii.  1. 143); 

appears  by  observing  tliat  the  antecedeut  and  offerings  of  wine  and  flowers,  and  such 

is  '  vitae  me  redde  priori.']     It  was  cus*  like  wero  said  to  be  presented  to  the  genius 

Q4 
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Obsecro  et  obtestor,  vitae  me  redde  priori/^  95 

Qui  semel  adspexit  quantum  dimissa  petitis 
Praestent,  mature  redeat  repetatque  relicta. 
Metiri  se  quemque  suo  modulo  ac  pede  verum  est. 

when  a  man  was  indnlging  in  tbat  way  (Oisel.  Thes.  Pl.  42.  5).    A  medal  of  the 

himself  (A.  P.  210).     This  explains  the  empress  Julia  Mammaea  represents  ker 

expressions  "genio  indulgere"  (Peraius  v.  with  the  symbol  of  Hope  in  one  hand  and 

151)/'geniamBuam  defrandare"(Terence,  of  Virtue  in  the  other,  to  show  how  the 

Phorm.  i.  1. 10),  "  geninm  curare "  (C.  iii.  hopes  and  strength  of  the  empire  rested 

17. 14).   Women  had  their  genii,  but  they  on  her. 

were  named  Junones ;  "  Quamobrem  ma-  [96.  semel]  *  Semel '  in  a  few  MSS. : '  ri- 

jor    caelitum    populus    quam    hominum  mul'  the  other  reading,  Ritter ;   who  sup- 

intelligi  potest:   cum  singuli  quoque  ex  poses  that  'simul'  has  been  introduoed 

semetipsis  totidem  deos  faciunt,  Junones  from  v.  90  by  some  old  copyist.] 

Geniosquo  adoptando  sibi "  (Plin.  H.  N.  98.  verum  esf]  See  S.  ii.  3.  312.      This 

ii.  7).    The  representations  of  genii  on  nse  of  'verum'  is  common  in  Livy,  as 

medals  oorrespond  to  attributes  supposed  "  Yerum  esse  habere  (agrum)  eos  qaoram 

or  real  of  tho   persons  they  belong  to.  sanguine  ac  sudore  partns  sit "  (ii.  48) ; 

There  is  a  medal  representing  the  genius  "  caetemm  neminem  verum  esse  praejadi* 

of  Nero  with  a  '  patera '  in  one  hand,  and  dum  rei  tantae  alSerre"  (lii.  40) ;  and  other 

a  '  comucopia '  in  the  other,  and  an  altar  places  collected  by  Drakenborch  on  tlie 

kindled  before  him  to  show  the  piety  of  former  passage. 
that  tyrant  and  the  blessings  of  his  reign 
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A.u.c.  734. 

Respecting  the  person  to  whom  this  Epistlo  was  written,  and  the  oocasion,  see  Ep.  3 
of  this  book,  Introduction,  and  note  on  v.  15.  Horace  it  appears  was  not  in  very  good 
humour  with  himself  when  he  wrote  it.  He  describes  himself  as  suflTering  less  from 
bodily  than  mental  weakness,  irritability,  sluggishness,  perverseness,  and  caprice.  He 
may  use  rather  stronger  language  than  was  necessary,  bat  there  can  be  no  doabt  he 
felt  a  good  deal  of  what  he  says  that  he  felt.  It  shows  that  a  man  may  give  good  advice 
to  his  friends  which  he  cannot  steadily  apply  to  himself,  and  it  helps  us  to  understand 
the  character  of  Horace  and  his  philosophical  aspirations  described,  probably  about  this 
time,  in  his  Epistle  to  Maecenas  (i.  1).  The  critics  find  fault  with  this  Epistle  as  if  it 
were  written  in  an  unkind  spirit  towarda  Celsus,  which  I  do  not  understand.  The 
counsel  in  the  last  verse  does  not  imply  tbis.  It  is  advice  snch  as  a  young  man  lately 
promoted  to  an  important  office  might  be  glad  of ;  and  if  the  manner  seetns  abmpt  to 
ns,  it  was  nothing  at  that  time  probably  between  friends  of  whom  one  was  yoong 
enough  perhaps  to  be  the  other^s  son. 

Celso  gaudere  et  bene  rem  gerere  Albinovano 
Musa  rogata  refer,  comiti  scribaeque  Neronis. 

[l.ffandere']  'Mu8e,atmybiddingretum  7.  23,  n.    The  following  words  have  been 

to  Celsus  greeting  and  good  luck  in  what  referred  to  in  foraier  notes :  'quid  agam' 

he  is  doing.']  (£2pp*   3.   15),   '  minantem '  (S.   ii.  3.  9) 

2.  eomiti  eeribaeque  Neronie']  See  S.  i.  '  momorderit  *  (S.  ii.  6.  45),  '  cur '  (C.  i. 
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Si  qoaeret  quid  agam^  dic  multa  et  pulchra  minantem 

Vivere  nec  recte  nec  suaviter;  haud  quia  grando 

Contuderit  vites  oleamque  momorderit  aestus^  5 

Nec  quia  longinquis  armentum  aegrotet  in  agris ; 

Sed  quia  mente  minus  validus  quam  corpore  toto 

Nil  audire  velim,  nil  discere^  quod  levet  aegrum ; 

Fidis  o£Pendar  medicis^  irascar  amicis 

Cur  me  funesto  properent  arcere  vetemo;  lo 

Quae  nocuere  sequar^  fugiam  quae  profore  credam ; 

Romae  Tibur  amem  ventosus,  Tibure  Romam. 

Post  haec  ut  valeat,  quo  pacto  rem  gerat  et  se, 

Ut  placeat  juveni  percontare  utque  cohorti. 

Si  dicet^  Recte^  primum  gaudere^  subinde  1 5 

Praeceptum  auriculis  hoc  instillare  memento : 

Ut  tu  fortunam  sic  nos  te,  Celse,  feremus. 

• 

88.  3), '  cohorti'  (S.  i.  7.  28).    'Suaviter'  gana  is  one  of  the  richest  mines  of  wealth 

occnrs  in  S.  i.  9.  5.     '  Mnlta  et  palchra  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Naples,  and  is 

xninantem'  Comm.  Crnq.  explains  rightlv  capable   of   great  increase.     At   present 

I  think :  "  promittentem    philosophica.'*  ri777)  the  net  profit  arising  to  the  king 

It  refers  to  his  philosophical  aspirations  irom  the  letting  of  the  pastares  is  aboat 

described  in  £pp.  i.  1.    Orelli  refers  it  to  40,000  dncats."    'Arvis'  appears  in  some 

his  poetical  stndies  chiefly.  editions  and  MSS. ;  bnt  '  arvnm '  is  used 

6.   longinquia    armetUum    aegrotet    in  for  arable  land. 

agri»^  The  pastores  of  Apalia,  CaUibria,  9.  irasear — cur']  *  Car/  that  is, '  qnare,' 

and  Liucania,  and  those  of  the  Po,  have  is  followed  hy  *  properent.'     Comp.  C.  i. 

been  referred  to  (C.  iii,  16.  35 ;  Epod.  i.  33.  3. 

27).    The  levying  of  a  tax  on  flocks  fed  on  10.  properent  arcere  vetemo']  *  Arcere ' 

the  soathem  pastares,  referred  to  in  the  occurs  in  this  construction  in  A.  P.  6i.    It 

latter  of  those  notes,  has  been  continued  is  also  used  with  an  accusative  of  the  thing 

to  modem  times.    At  the  town  of  Foggia  and  ablative  of  the  person,  with  a  prepo> 

in  Puglia  (Apulia),  Swinburae  says  there  sition.    Comp.  'Prohibere'  in  C.  i.  27.  4. 

is  **  a  register  ofiice  known  by  the  name  '  Veternus '  is  a  lethargj,  here  applied  to 

of '  Tribunale  della  dogana  della  mena  delle  the  mind,  and  his  faithful  physicians  are 

pecore  di  Puglia'  (the  custom-house  for  the  fHends  who  would  cheer  and  rouse 

the  toll  of  the  sheep  that  pass  to  and  from  him,  though  we  may  take  the  word '  mcdi- 

Puglia).     It  is  managed  by  a  govemor,  cis'  literally  and  suppose  he  was  under 

auditor,  and  two  advocates,  and  has  the  medical  treatraent. 

distribution  of  a  fixed  assessment  upon  all  14.  Ut  placeat  juvenf]    Tiberius  was 

sheep  that  descend  in  autumn  from  the  now  in  his  twenty-third  year.    But  on 

mountains  of  Abmzzo  into  the  warm  plains  'juvenis/  see  C.  i.  2.  41. 

of  Puglia,  where  they  yean,  and  in  May  [15.  euhinde']  Here,  as  Eruger  observes, 

retum  to  the  high  oountry."    "  This  do-  '  subinde '  is  equivalent  to  *  deinde.'] 


Qq  * 
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As  to  Septimios,  on  whose  behalf  this  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Tiberius,  see  C.  ii.  6, 
Introduction.  The  occasion  was  that  jouruey  into  Armenia  which  has  been  referred 
to  twice  before  (Ep.  3  and  7).  It  is  a  well-considered  and  careAil  production.  Horace 
would  have  written  more  warmlv  for  such  an  intimate  friend  if  he  could  liave  venturcd 
to  do  so;  but  the  character  of  Tiberius  did  not  adrait  of  warmth,  and  he  would  not 
have  responded  to  any  very  eamest  eulogy.  Horace  therefore  satisfies  himself  with 
merely  namiug  his  friend  and  excusing  his  own  boldness  in  doiug  so. 

This  Epistle  is  noticed  in  an  amusing  article  of  the  Spectator  (No.  493)  on  the 
Bubject  of  introductions  and  testimonials  in  gcneral,  of  which  this  is  qnoted  aa  a 
judicious  specimen,  and  a  loose  translation  is  there  given. 

Septimius,  Claudi,  nimirum  intelligit  unus 

Quanti  me  facias ;  nam  cum  rogat  et  prece  cogit 

Scilicet  ut  tibi  se  laudare  et  tradere  coner^ 

Dignum  mente  domoque  legentis  honesta  Neronis, 

Munere  cum  fungi  propioris  censet  amici,  5 

Quid  possim  videt  ac  novit  me  valdius  ipso. 

Multa  quidem  dixi  cur  excusatus  abirem ; 

1.  nmtrutn}  *  Of  conrse/  it  would  be  fingendis  virtutibus,  donec  Germanicns  ac 

strange  if  it  were  otherwise.  Horace  some-  Drusus  superfuere."     His  genuine   cha- 

times  uses  tbe  word  seriously,  sonietimcs  racter,  he  says,  did  not  come  out  fully  tin 

ironically,  as  in  S.  ii.  2.  106;  8.  120.     He  after  tbe  fall  of  Sejanus.     But  even  now 

says '  Of  course  Septimius  knows  my  influ-  he  was  so  reserved  and  uupleasant  in  his 

ence  with  you  better  tban  any  body  elae  manners  that  Augustus  could  hardlj  be 

does  0  uuus/  see  S.  ii.  6.  57,  n.),  aud  better  cheerfiil  in  his  oompany.   Suctonius  thinks 

than  1  do  myself,  and  thinks  that  I  stand  Augnstus  had  no  very  good  opinion  of  him: 

to  you  in  the  relation  of  an  intimate  iriend,  "  sed  vitiis  virtutibusque  perpensis  |x>tiore3 

or  he  wonld  not  press  me  for  an  introduc-  duxisse  virtutes"(Tib.  c.  21).  Horace  speaks 

tion.'    There  is  about  the  same  amount  well  of  him  not  only  here,  when  he  is 

of  ironical  meaning  in  '  scilicet.'     [*  Nimi-  writing  to  himself,  but  in  Epp.  ii.  2.  1» 

rum'  is   another  form   of  Mnirum   ni.']  written  probably  at  a  later  ttme,  to  his 

'  Tradere '  is  the  usual  word  for  introduc-  friend  Julius  Florus.    Tho  fourteenth  Ode 

tions.    (S.  i.  9.  47.)     'Munere  fiing^'  is  of  the  fourth  book  was  written  in  hononr 

like  'ofRcium  facio^  below  (Epp.  17.  21).  of  his  success,  but  there  I  think  no  great 

It  means  to  discharge  the  duties  of  friend-  amount  of  warmth  is  shown  in  his  fiivonr. 

ship,  but  generally  expresses  the  relation  '  Domo '  means  his  family.    Tiberins  was 

of  an  inferior  to  one  above  him  in  rank,  the  son  of  T.  Gaudius  Nero  and  Livia, 

and  sometimes  is  used  in  a  bad  sense  to  who  wiu  now  tbe  wife  of  Angnstua.    The 

sig^ify  servility.  Nerones  belonsed  to  the  great  patridan 

4.   Diffntm   tnente    domoque]   Tacitus  gensClaudia.  Thev  were  of  Sabine  origin. 

says  of  Tiberins  (Ann.  vi.  51)  :  "  Morum  6.  valdiuM']   This    comparative    occurs 

quoque  tempora  illi  diversa  :    egregium  again  in  A.  P.  321.    [*  Cur '  (Ep.  8. 10)  ia 

vita  famaque,  quoad  privatns  vel  in  imperiis  equivalent  to  '  propter  quae.'] 
sub  Augusto  fuit :  occnltura  ac  subdolum 
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Sed  timui  mea  ne  finxisse  minora  putarer, 

Dissimulator  opis  propriae,  mihi  commodus  imi. 

Sic  ego  majoris  fugiens  opprobria  culpae  lo 

Frontis  ad  urbanae  descendi  praemia.     Quodsi 

Depositum  laudas  ob  amici  jussa  pudorem, 

Scribe  tui  gregis  bunc  et  fortem  crede  bonumque. 

11.  I^ontis  ad  urhanae  descendi  prae'  *  desoendere'  is  commonly  nsed  in  connex- 

tnta]  Forcellini  interprets  'nrbanae  fron-  ion  with  tbe  arena.    Horace  may  mean 

tis '  by  '  oris  duri,  pexfrictae  frontis,  cnjus-  (taking  his  metaphor  from  this  source), 

raodi  sunt  urbani  prae  rusticiB ;'  and  his  that,  to  avoid  the  discredit  of  a  greater 

English  editor  transhiteB  this  paasage :  "  I  fault,  he  has  resolved  to  win  the  crown  or 

have  pnt  infor  theprisceofcityassurance/'  prize  of  impudence,  or  something  of  that 

which  ift  not  a  very  sensible  transhition.  sort.    But  I  am  not  sure  what  he  means. 
Orelli   and    others   nnderstand  'urbanae        18.  Serihe  tui  gregW]  This  construction 

iVontis'  to  mean  impudence;  andthough  with  thegenitiveismorecommoninQreek. 

there  is  no  other  place  in  which  'urbanus'  It  occurs  in  C.  iii.  13.  13.     "  Fies  nobi- 

has  that  meaning,  it  seems  to  bear  it  here,  lium  tu  quoque  fontium."    As  to  '  fortem 

as  we  may  infer  from  the  next  verse. '  Prae-  bonumque '  see  C.  iv.  4.  29  n. 
mia'  seems  to  be  opposed  to  'opprobria,'and 


EPISTLE  X. 

This  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Fuscus  Aristius,  whose  name  appears  in  C.  1.  22;  S.  i.  9. 
61  >  10.  83.  For  such  particulars  as  can  be  stated  about  him  see  the  Introdnction  to 
the  above  Ode.  It  appears  that  his  habits  inclined  him  to  a  town  life.  He  was  making 
money  in  some  way,  and  he  was  associated  with  all  Horace'8  literary  and  other  friends. 
Horace  praises  the  freedom,  the  natnral  beanties,  and  the  healthiness  of  the  country, 
and  shows  that  they  are  natnral  to  men's  tastes  from  the  attempts  they  make  to  get 
trees  in  their  town  houses  and  a  prospect  over  the  fields.  He  foUows  this  up  with  a 
few  miscellaneous  remarks  on  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  how  it  blinds  the  eyes  to  the  dis- 
tinction  between  truth  and  falsehood,  and  how  prosperity  only  makes  adversity  more 
hard  to  bear  and  disappointment  more  bitter,  and  subjects  the  mind  to  a  galling 
slavery. 

There  is  no  clne  to  the  date. 

AEGUMENT. 

You  love  the  town,  Fuscus ;  I  love  the  country :  that  is  our  only  difference.  I  for  my 
part  begin  then  to  live  and  to  be  a  king  when  I  fly  from  aU  you  praise  so  warmly. 
I  am  like  the  slave  who  ran  away  from  his  master  the  priest,  because  he  got  nothing 
but  sweet  cake  to  eat.  I  want  something  wholesome.  If  we  are  to  live  naturally, 
where  can  we  build  our  house  more  fitly  than  in  the  country  ?  Where  shall  we  find 
such  wnrmth  in  winter,  such  cool  breezes  in  snmmer  ?  Where  is  sleep  so  unbroken 
by  care  ?  Is  the  meadow  less  bnght  and  sweet  than  the  marble  floor  ?  Is  the  water 
that  stmggles  through  the  leaden  pipe  more  pure  than  the  rippling  brook  ?  Why  even 
among  your  pillars  you  grow  a  sham  forest,  and  yon  like  no  house  like  that  which 
has  a  landscape  spread  before  it.  Yon  cannot  get  rid  of  Nature :  she  will  oome  back 
nnd  aasert  her  rightB. 
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Tbe  man  whose  ignorance  cannot  distingoiBh  the  dyeof  Aqainnm  fi^m  the  dyeof  SidoD 
will  not  more  certainly  snffer  hnrt  than  he  who  confonnds  trath  and  error.  He  wbo 
is  elated  by  prosperity  will  be  confonnded  by  odversity.  If  yon  haye  specially  Kt 
yonr  heart  npon  a  thing,  you  will  be  sorry  when  yon  lose  it.  Seek  not  great  things. 
The  poor  man  may  be  happier  than  king^  and  the  foUowers  of  kings.  Take  waming 
by  the  horse  in  the  fable :  he  who  forfeits  his  liberty  for  money  will  bea  slave  all  hls 
life  to  a  hard  master.  As  a  shoe  trips  a  man-if  it  be  too  large,  and  galls  him  if  too 
small,  so  is  it  with  him  whose  means  do  not  fit  his  desires. 

Be  content  and  wise,  my  friend,  and  when  you  see  me  heaping  np  riches  yoa  may  ehaa- 
tise  me  in  yonr  tnm  as  yon  will.  Money  is  the  mistress  or  the  senrant.  It  shoald 
ever  be  the  captive,  never  the  conqneror. 

Datod  by  the  ruins  of  Yacuna :  in  good  spirits^  thongh  they  woald  be  better  if  yoa  were 
with  me. 


Urbis  amatorem  Fascum  salvere  jubemus 

Ruris  amatores^  hac  in  re  scilieet  una 

Multum  dissimiles,  ad  caetera  paene  gemelli ; 

Fraternis  animis^  quidquid  uegat  alter  et  alter; 

Annuimus  pariter  vetuli  notique  columbi,  5 

Tu  nidum  servas ;  ego  laudo  ruris  amoeni 

Bivos  et  musco  circumlita  saxa  nemusque. 

Quid  quaeris  ?     Vivo  et  regno  simul  ista  reliqui 

Quae  vos  ad  caelum  fertis  rumore  secundo, 

Utque  sacerdotis  fugitivus  liba  recuso;  lo 


8.  ad  eaetera]  Most  of  the  old  editions  'fertis '  has  eqaally  good  aathority,  and 

have  '  ad  caetera/  and  that  is  the  reading  appears  in  nearly  all  the  old  editions.  Vir- 

of  all  the  Farisian,  the  St.  Gallen,  three  g^l  (Aen.  viii.  90}  has  "Eigo  iterinoeptum 

Beme,  and  many  other  MSS.    The  oldest  celerant  rumore  secundo."  Tacitus,  speak- 

Blandinian  has  *  at/  which  Bentley  de-  ing  of  the  honours  conferred  on  Nero,  says 

fends,   and   so  does  Orelli.     [See  v.  50.  "  ut  haec  secundo  rumore  ita  adversia  ani- 

Ritter  and  Eriiger  have,  '  at  cetera  pene  mis  acceptum  quod  filio  Claudii  sooer  Se- 

gemelli  fraterDis  animis.'   See  v.  50.  I  am  janus  destinaretur "   (Ann.  iii.  29).     He 

inclined  to  prefer  the  pointing  of  the  text.  uses  'adversorumoreMn  the  opposite  sense 

The  next  line  means  '  of  a  brotherly  mind,  (xiv.  11).    Here  it  means  with  unanimoas 

whatever  one  does  not  like,  neither  does  the  assent. 

other.']  10.  fugitims  Uba   reeuto']   He    likena 

5.  vetuli  notique  columht]  I  do  not  know  himself  to  the  slave  who  ran  away  from  the 

whether  Horace  means  to  be  jocular  here ;  priest  his  master  because  he  fed  him  too 

but  the  notion  of  these  two  middle-aged  much  on  the  sweet  cakes  offered  in  sacri- 

gentlemen  billing  and  cooing  like  two  old  fice.     He  grew  tired  of  them  and  wanted 

pigeons  has  something  rather  absurd  in  it.  plniner  food.    These  cakes,  'liba,'  which 

[*  Noti '  means  '  known  to  one  another.'  the  Greeks  called  ircXayoi,  were  made  of 

Bo   'vetuli   notiqne'   is  the  same  as  old  fiour  sweetened  generally  with  honey  and 

friends.]     There  are  some  (Dacier,  Sana-  sometimes  made  in  tbo  shape  of  animals  as 

don,  and  others)  who  take  '  noti '  to  refer  a   substitute    for   more  oostly  eacrifices. 

to  some  well-known  story  of  two  doves.  Orelli  suggests  that  a  scene  in  some  '  mi- 

8.  Quid  quaeria]  This  is  equivalent  to  mus '  may  be  referred  to  by  Horaoe.    Hc 
'  in  short.'    '  Why  need  you  ask  P'  had  some  story  in  his  mind  I  think.     Ovid 

9.  feriis  rumore  eecundo]  OrelU's  MSS.  dcrives  the  name  frora  '  Liber '  (Fast.  iii. 
hflve  *  cffertis/  and  so  had  the  oldest  Blan-  733) :— 

dininn,  and  many  others  of  note.      But 
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Pane  egeo  jam  mellitis  potiore  plaoentis. 

Vivere  naturae  si  convenienter  oportet 

Ponendaeque  domo  quaerenda  est  area  primum^ 

Novistine  locum  potiorem  rure  beato  ? 

Est  ubi  plus  tepeant  hiemes,  ubi  gratior  aura  15 

Leniat  et  rabiem  Canis  et  momenta  Leonis^ 

Cum  semel  accepit  Solem  furibundus  acutum  ? 

Est  ubi  divellat  somnos  minus  invida  cura  ? 

Deterius  Libjcis  olet  aut  nitet  herba  lapillis  ? 

«<  Nomine  ab  auctoris  dacunt  libamma  uo-  pare  Xenophon'8  praises  of  a  conntry  life 

men»  ((Econ.  c.  6.  9)  :  x^'M<^a<  '^  *^p2  iL<p06y<f 

Lib&que  qnod  sacris  pars  datnr  inde  Kal  dtpfjtois  Kovrpots  «oO  %\%itov  thfidpfia  ^ 

focis.  iy  X^P^V »  *^^  ^^  fjSioy  Otpiaai  fiBaai  re  Kcii 

Liba  deo  finnt»  succis  quia  dulcibns  ille  irytifjuuri  Koi  (TKiais  ^  kot'  &ypoy; 

Gaudet,  et   a  Baccho  mella  reperta  19.  Deterius  lAbycit  olef]    Does    the 

ferunt."  field  covered  with  flowers  smell  less  sweet 

and  look  less  beautiful  than  marble  ifioors 

12.  Tlvere  naturae']  See  S.  i.  1.  49  n. :  hiid  with  mosaic  pictures  and  strewed  with 
"  quid  referat  intra  Naturae  fines  viventi."  flowers  or  other  perfumes.  Respecting 
Diogenes  Laert.  (vii.  87)  sa^^s:  irp&Tos  6  the  Libyan  and  other  marblesseeC.  ii.  18. 
Ziiyw — r4\os  cTvc  rh  dfxoKoyovficvus  ry  3  n.  By  'lapillis '  Horace  means  the  small 
^(mtu  (ifv,  This  was  the  fundamental  pieces  of  diflerent  marbles  with  which  the 
doctrine  of  Stoic  moralitv.  As  a  mere  floors  were  laid, 'tessellae'  or  ^cmstulae' 
sodal  question,  which  is  the  only  poiut  of  as  they  were  called.  Augustinus  (de  Ordine 
view  Horace  is  concemcd  with,  the  arti-  i.  2)  uses  the  illustration  of  a  mosaic  to 
ficial  state  of  society  and  mode  of  life  in  show  the  folly  of  those  who  look  only  to 
large  towns  he  considers  to  be  a  wider  de-  small  parts  of  the  divine  dispensations 
parture  from  the  normal  condition,  which  rather  than  to  the  whole,  and  he  uses  Ho- 
may  be  called  natural,  than  a  coontry  life.  race's  word  '  lapilli :'  "  Sed  hoc  pacto,  si 
[Bishop  Butler  bas  explained  what  tbe  quis  tam  minutum  ceraeret,  ut  in  vermi- 
ureek  philosophers  meant  by  living  ac-  culato  pavimento  nihil  ultra  unius  tessellae 
oording  to  nature,  and  as  they  nnderstood  modulum  acies  ejus  valeret  ambire,  vitupe- 
it,  he  says  it  is  '  a  manner  of  speaking,  raret  artificem  velut  ordinationis  et  com- 
strictly  just  and  trae.'  To  live  acoording  positionis  ignamm,  eo  quod  varietatem 
to  nature  is  to  live  aocording  to  a  man's  lapilloram  perturbatam  putaret,  a  quo  illa 
whole  nature.  '  To  the  ratioiud  animal  the  emblemata  in  unius  pnlchritudinis  faciem 
same  act  is  according  to  natnre  and  ac-  congraentia  simul  cemi  coUustrarique  non 
cording  to  reason'  (Antoninus,  vii.  11).3  possent."    Such  pavements  were  formerly 

13.  Ponendaeque  domo']  '  Area '  is  any  common  in  Italy.  They  were  wrought  in 
open  space,  here  for  building  on.  (C.  i.  9.  coloured  marbles,  or  the  more  ordinary 
18.)  Seneca  (Ep.  90)  bas  a  passage  very  onesinwhiteandblack.  Pliny(H.  N.  xxxvi. 
like  this :  "  Levis  umbra  rapis  ant  arboris  c.  24)  says  that  these  'pavimenta'  (Xi0J- 
et  perlucidi  fontes  rivique — et  prata  sine  (rT/M»Ta)werefir8tintroducedby  Sulla,who 
arte  formosa,  inter  haec  agreste  domicilium  bad  one  made  for  the  temple  of  Fortune  at 
rastica  positum  manu.  Haec  erat  secun-  Praeneste.  He  also  gives  directions  for 
dnm  naturam  domns,  in  qua  libebat  babi-  layiug  the  substratum  of  such  fioors,  and 
tare.'  they  have  been  fonnd  to  correspond  with 

16.  plus  tepeatU  hieme»]  See  S.  ii.  3.  some  foundations  that  have  been  disco- 

10  n.  vered,  particularly  in  the  Roman  villa  at 

16.  rabiem  Canie  et  momenta  Leonis]  Northleigh  in  Oxfordshire.    The  foonda- 

See  C.  iii.  13.  8  n.;  29. 18  n.    'Momenta'  tion  ^vas  laid  seven  feetdeep,  and  conusted 

seems  to  mean  the  violence  of  the  heat  of  difierent  layers  of  rabble,  ashes,  broken 

that  accompanies  this   constellation    [or  pots,   &c.,  at  the  top  being  a  layer  of 

the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  consteUa-  plaster   nine  inches  thick,  in  which  the 

tion  Leo].    Orelli  interprets  it  "  motus,  *  tetwerae '  were  laid.    Most  of  the  good 

circnitns  caelestea."   The  reader  may  oom-  mosaics  found  at  Fompeii  are  of  coloured 
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Purior  in  vicis  aqua  tendit  rumpere  plumbum  20 

Quam  quae  per  pronum  trepidat.cum  murmure  rivum? 
Nempe  inter  varias  nutritur  silva  columnas^ 
Laudaturque  domus  longos  quae  prospicit  agros. 
Naturam  expellas  furca^  tamen  usque  recurret^ 

glajw ;  bat  there  is  one  of  marble  suppoaed  nus,   De  Aqoae  dnctibos   Urbis  Romae. 

to  represent  the  battle  of  Issos,  which  sur-  '  Vici '  are  the  qnarters  of  the  eity.     S.  i. 

passes  every  other  specimen  that  has  yet  9. 13.    See  Seneca,  Ep.  90,  who  allades  to 

becn  discovered.    It  is  only  part  of  the  artificial  foantains,  *  quemadmodnm  in  im- 

wholeybatthatpartoontainstwelvehorses,  mensam   altitudinem    crocum    latentibos 

a  war  chariot,  and  twenty-two  persons,  in-  fistulis  exprimat.'] 

oluding'  Darius  and  Alezander  with  his  21.  trepidat  cum  murmure]    Compare 

horse  Bucephalus,  all  admirably  executed  C.   ii.  3.  11 :  "  obliquo  biborat  Lympha 

more  than  half  the  size  of  life.  fugax  trepidare  rivo.*' 

20.  aquatendit  rumpere  plumbum']  The  22.  nutritur  silva  eolHmnas]  See  note 

use  of  leadeu  pipes  for  oonveying  water  is  on  C.  iii.  10.  5  :    "  nemus  Inter  palchra 

referred  to  in  an  inscription  containing  an  satum  tecta."     Compare  Tibullos  (iii.  3. 

edict  of  Augustus  for  the  supply  of  water  15)  :  "  Et  nemora  in  domibos  sacroe  imi- 

to  the  town  of  V^enafirum :  "  Quaeque  aqua  tautia  l^cos."     Shrubs  and  flowers  wera 

in  oppidum  Yenairanorum  it,  fluit,  ducitur,  planted  in  the  'impluvium,'  but  more  largel j 

eam   aqnam    distribuere,  discribere  ven-  in  tbe  '  peristylium,'  an  open  space  at  th« 

dundi  causa jus  potestatemve  esse  back    part  of  the  house,  snrroanded  by 

placet,  dum  ne  ea  aquaquae  ita  distributa,  colonnades,  and  usually,  like  the  'impla- 

discripta erit  aJitcr  quam  fistulis  vium,'  with  a  cistem  or  fbuntain  in  tlie 

plumbeis  d.  t.  (dumtaxat)  ab  rivo  p.  L.  middle. 

(f£I>es  quinquaginta)   ducatur."     Ho-  24.  Naturam  expeUae furca]  Thia  was 

race'R  '  plumbum  *    means  leaden   pipes.  a  common  expression.    Lambinus  rcstored 

(The  inscription   settles  the  question  of  it  in  a  corrupt  passage  of  Cicero  (ad  Att. 

*discribere*  or  *  describere.'    SeeA.  P.  86  xvi.  2):  "sed  quoniam  furcilla  extradi- 

n. ;  C.  ii.  13.  23 ;  and  Long^s  note  on  Cic.  mur,  Brundisinm  cogito,"  where  the  com« 

iu  Yerr.  ii.  3.  80.)    Ovid  also  uses  the  mon  reading  was 'furore  illo.'     Lambinas 

bursting  of  a  leaden  pipe  to  illustrate  the  quotes  Catullus  (105):  'Aircillis  ejicinnt;' 

spurting  of  blood  from  a  wound  (Met.  iv.  and  Aristophaues  (Pax.  635) : — 

"Non    aliter  quam    cum    vitiato   fistula  "^"J*    ^i^ras    ^SmvpTas    Kkrcopowrros 
plurabo  ^Ki^irmv 

Scinditur,  et  tenues  stridente  foramine  '^'''f  ^^"   (*W»^»')   »«*/»**   Wtfowjf  tV 
longe  ^^^  KtKpdyfiaaur 

>>cuTatur    aquas    atque    ictibus    aera  ^here  BiKpH  K^Kpdy^ra  is  a  conceit  for 

^"™P*^-  cries  that  acted  like  a  pitchfork  to  tosa 

peace  out  of  the  city.    Lucian  (Tim.  12) 

Cistems  were  called  '  castella,'  and  there  has  Koi  fi6yov  obxl  SiKpdvois  /it  ilt^^t  tiis 

were  three  sorts :  'publicay'  which  received  otKlas.    Erasmus  explains  the  metaphor  in 

the  water  intended  for  public  purposes;  'furca'  by  the  practice  of  forcing  down 

'  privata,'  which  were  the  common  pro-  branches  of  shrubs  by  means  of  a  forked 

perty  of  several  persons  who  clubbed  to-  stick,  and  when  this  is  removed  the  bough 

gether  to  build  them,  and  laid  on  pipes  to  rises  again.     But  that  is  clearly  wrong: 

conduct  the  water  to  their  'castella  do-  forcible  ejcction  is   meant.     Cicero  says 

mestica,'  tbe  cisterns  in  their  own  houses.  (Tusc.  v.  27),  referring  to  the  eagemess  of 

These  pipes  therefore  intersected  the  whole  Indian  widows  to  be  bumt  with  thor  hus- 

city.    As  mentionecl  before  (S.  i.  4.  37  n.),  band*s  body  (a  fiction  which  it  appeara  hc 

those  who  could  not  affbrd  to  have  water  believed) :  "  nunquam  naturam  mos  vin- 

laid  on  at  their  housee   resorted  to  the  ceret,  cst  enim  ea  semper  invicta.    Sed 

*  lacus '  or  public  tanks  erected  for  their  nos  umbris,  deliciis,  otio,  languore,  desidia 

convenience  in  several  parts  of  the  town.  animum  infedmus:   opinionihus  maloqae 

The  pipes  were  called  '  fistulae.'     [Fronti-  more  delinitum  mollivimos."      This  ex- 
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Et  mala  perrumpet  furtim  fastidia  yictrix.  25 

Non  qui  Sidonio  eontendere  callidus  ostro 

Nescit  Aquinatem  potantia  vellera  fucum 

Certius  accipiet  damnum  propiusque  medullis^ 

Quam  qui  non  poterit  vero  distinguere  falsum. 

Quem  res  plus  nimio  delectavere  secundae^  30 

Mutatae  quatient.     Si  quid  mirabere^  pones 

Invitus.     Fuge  magna :  licet  sub  paupere  tecto 

Reges  et  regum  vita  praecurrere  amicos. 

Cervus  equum  pugna  melior  communibus  herbis 

Pellebat,  donec  minor  in  certamine  longo  35 

plains  the  '  mala  fiistidia,'  iivhich  nature,  carded ;  and  this  was  repeated  till  the  dje 

silently  recovering  her  ground,  contrives  was  snfficiently  imbibed  according  to  the 

to  Bupplant.  quality    required.     The    '  fucus '    was    a 

26.  AoJi  qui  SidoniolOti  the  position  marine  plaut  of  some  kind  which  yielded 

of  *  uon/  see  S.  i.  6. 1.    This  which  Obba-  a  red  juice  used   for  colouring.     Pliny 

i-ius  calls  '  difficillimus  locus'  can  have  but  informs    us    that    wool    was    sometimes 

one  meaniug.    '  Not  he  who  knows  not  stained  with  this  before  it  was  steeped  in 

skilfully  to  compare  with  Sidonian  purple  the  purple.    But  it  was  oommonly  used 

the  wool  that  drinks  tbe  dye  of  Aquinum,  in  imitation  of  the  real  dyc.    Hence  it 

shall  suffer  harm  more  certain  or  more  came  to  be  used  for  deoeption  in  general. 

deep,  than  he  who  cannot  tell  truth  from  Aquinum    (Aquino),    the    birth-pUce    of 

falsehood.'    There  is  strong  irony  in  these  Juvenal,  was  a  town  of  Latium  on  the  Yia 

words,  and  they  follow  naturally  on  what  Lntina,  between  Fregellae  and  Venafrum. 

goes  before,  as  representing    the  paltry  Comm.  Cruq.,  who  says  that  Aquinum  had 

objects  with  which  the  mind  is  employed  a  trade  in  dyed  artides,  seems  to  have  got 

in  what  is  called  fashionable  life,  to  the  his  iuformation  from  this  passag^.    The 

destruction  of  the  moral  sense.     ['  Ostro'  town  of  Amyclae,  on  the  Latin  coast,  ap- 

is  the  dative.]    The  MSS.  vary  between  pears  to  have  dealt  in  the  same  imitation 

*propiuBve'  and   '  propiusque.'      [Ritter  wools  which  Ovid  mentions  (Hem.  Am. 

aud  Kriiger  have  *  propiusve.*]  707) : — 

The    •murex'    and    'P«rp«r^'    which  « Confer    Amyclaeis    medicatum    vellus 

were  the  shell-nsh  from  wbich  the  purple  ahenis 

dye  was  obtained,  abounded  on  the  coaste  jjurice    cum    Tyrio,    turpius   illud 

of  Italy.     Those  of  Baiae  were  most  cele-  ^^  »»               "               '^ 
brated  on  the  west  coast  (S.  ii.  4.  32  n.), 

and  those  of  Tarentum  on  the  east  (£pp.  which  Quintilian  quotes  (xii.  10.  76),  say- 

ii.  1.  207).    The  foreign  purples  (enume-  ing,  "  Ut  lana  tincta  fuco  citra  purpuras 

rated  on  C.  ii.  16. 36)  were  most  csteemed,  placet ;   at  si  contuleris  Tyriae  lacemae, 

and  these  were  imitated  by  the  Italians.  conspectu  melioris  obmatur." 

The   juices  varied   in  colour  in  varions  81.  8i  quid  mirabere]  Comp.  Epp.  i. 

places  aocording  to  cliraate  and  local  cir-  6. 1 

cumstances.    That  part  of  the  fish  which  34.  CervuM  equum  pugna  melior^  Stesi- 

■^ielded  the  dye  was  extracted  (S.  ii.  4.  32  chorus  is  said  to  have  spoken  this  fable  to 

n.)  and  strewed  with  salt  in  the  propor-  the  citizens  of  Himera  when  thcy  were 

tion  of  20  ounces  to  100  pounds  of  fish.  preparing   to  coufer  abrolute   power  on 

This  caused  the  juice  to  fiow,  and  krpt  it  Phalaris,  and  give  him  a  body-guard,  as 

from  putrefaction.    After  remaining  thus  mentioned  by  Aristotle  (Rhet.  ii.  20).  The 

for  three  days  the  juice  was  drawn  off  into  fable  is  told  by  Phaedrus  (iv.  4),  with  the 

a  leaden  cauldron,  the  heating  of  which  substitution  of  a  boar  for  the  stag. 

gave    the    colours    additional    brilliancy.  [36.  apes]  Kruger  compares  C.  iii.  8. 

After  ten  days  of  this  process,  by  which  38  and  Epp.  ii.  2.  136.    He  also  cites 

the  fleshy  particles  were  carried  off,  the  Cicero  ad  Att.  ix.  16:  'A  Caesare  mihi 

liquor  was  fit  for  nse.     The  wool  was  litterae  redditae  sunt,  quibus  jam   opes 

steeped  for  five  houis,  and  then  dried  and  meas,  non,  ut  superioribus  litteris,  opem 
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Imploravit  opes  hominis  firenumque  reeepit ; 

Sed  postquam  victor  violens  diseessit  ab  hoste^ 

Non  equitem  dorso^  non  frenum  depulit  ore. 

Sie  qui  pauperiem  veritus  potiore  metallis 

Libertate  caret^  dominum  yehit  improbus  atque  40 

Serviet  aetemum^  quia  parvo  nesciet  uti. 

Cui  non  conveniet  sua  res^  ut  calceus  olim^ 

Si  pede  major  erit  subvertet^  si  minor  uret. 

Laetus  sorte  tua  vives  sapienter,  Aristi, 

Nec  me  dimittes  incastigatum  ubi  plura  45 

Cogere  quam  satis  est  ac  non  cessare  videbor. 

Imperat  aut  servit  coUecta  pecunia  cuique^ 

Tortum  digna  sequi  potius  quam  ducere  funem. 

Haec  tibi  dictabam  post  fanum  putre  Vacunae, 

Excepto  quod  non  simul  esses  caetera  laetus.  50 

expectat.'      '  Opes     meas,'     *  all     that  rope.    Virg.  Aen.  iv.  '675.1 

I  can  do.']  49.  Saee  tibi  dictabamj  The  imperfeci 

87.    8ed     postquam    vietor    violens]  tense  is  generally  nsed  in  letters  inatead 

Bentley,  not  liking  '  violens '  in  this  posi-  of  the  present,  hecaose  tbe  action  u  past 

tion,  has  changed   '  victor '   into  '  victo '  to  the  person  receiving  the  letter.     Aa  to 

without  anthonty,  and  pnt  'violens'  he-  'dictaham/  see  S.  i.  10.  92  n.  The  Faniun 

fore  it.  Yacunae  was  ahout  three  miles  Anom  the 

89.  potiore  metalU*]  The  'vectigalia'  conflnence  of  the  Digentia  and  the  Anio 

from  mines  ('  metalla ')   were  very  con-  dose  to  the  modem  town,  Rocca  Giovane. 

siderahle  at  this  time.  "  Vacuna  has  been  thought  hy  some  com- 

[40.  improhus]  *  Improbns'  corresponds  mentators  to  be  the  goddess  of  losare. 

to   '  serviet   aetemum.'     '  He   carries   a  Lilius  Giraldus    says   it   is   syncHiymoas 

master  in  consequenoe  of  his  greediness,  with  Minerva,  Yarro  with  Victoria.     The 

and  will  be  a  slave  for  ever.'    Ritter  has  opinion  of  the  last  seems  oonftnned  by 

*vehet,' perhaps  thebetter  reading.]  tbe  following  iiiscription  fonnd  near  the 

42.  ut  calceue  olim']  See  S.  i.  3.  31  n.  temple : — 
'  Olim '  is  used  indefinitely,  as  in  S.  i.  1.  ^^  ^j^^^^^  tmpasiakts, 

25,  "  ut  puerw  olun  dant  crustula  blandi  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  p^_ 

Boctores.      See  C.  ii.  10. 17  n.    '  Urere  caensob.  aedbm.  victobiab. 

™®??f  r  V^n  mu    •     i.    i.1.  *•  i  VETVSTATE.  DILAPBAM. 

[44.  Juaetusj  There  is  an  hypothetical  g^^  impensa 

force  in  *  laetus,'  as  Ritter  says :  *  if  you  bestittit. 

are  content  with  your  condition,  you  will 

live  like  a  wise  man.']  "  A   prostrate    brick  wall   covered   with 

48.  Tortum  digna  sequi]   Acron  says,  cement,  and  the  portion  of  a  smaU  con- 

*'Qui  mag^s  viuci  debet:   quoniam  vinci  duit,   which    supplied    the    temple   with 

est  trahi  non  trahere."    I  think  this  gives  water,  were  all  that  we  could  find  of  the  < 

the  right  sense,  and  that  the  metaphor  is  '  fiinum  putre  Vacunae '  "  (Kelsall'8  Clas* 

takep  from  a  prisoner  led  with  a  rope  sical  Excursion   from  Rome  to  Arpino, 

round  his  neck  by  his  captor,  or  [a  beast  p.  21,  London,  1821).    Vacuna  was  ori- 

led  by  a  rope.    See  Juv.  S.  xii.  5.    '  Tor-  ginally  a  Sabine  godoess. 
tus,'  'intortus,'  is  a  usual  epithet  of  a 
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EPISTLE  XI. 

This  Epistle  is  addressed  to  one  BaUatitu,  of  whom  we  know  nothing.  He  was 
travelling  in  the  Aegean  and  in  Asia  Minor,  and  was  absent  longer  than  Horace 
wished,  or  thought  good  for  him ;  and  the  object  of  this  letter  is  to  induce  him 
to  retum.  The  commentators  generally  have  a  very  mean  opinion  of  Bullatius, 
who  has  suffered  at  their  hands  harder  measure  than  any  of  Horace's  firiends. 
But  his  chief  vice  seems  to  have  been  a  fondness  for  travelling,  and  an  especial 
admiration  of  some  of  the  finest  and  most  ancient  towns  in  the  world.  If  we  are 
to  add  to  this  that  for  some  reason  or  other  he  was  unhappy,  and  expected  to 
relieve  himself  by  change  of  scene,  he  may  have  been  mistaken  in  his  means,  but 
if  so,  plenty  of  people  have  shared  in  his  mistake,  and  when  Horace  puts  before 
Bullatius  as  the  end  of  life  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  moment, — a  doctrine  he 
seems  to  have  held  pretty  strongly, — we  may  donbt  whether  his  philosophy  is  not 
at  least  aa  bad  as  his  friend'8  practice.  But  we  need  not  assume  any  thing  injurious 
to  Bullatius.  Such  reflections  npon  travel  as  occur  in  this  Epistle  might  naturally 
have  suggested  themselves  whomsoever  it  had  been  written  to.  We  must  not  judge 
Horace's  Epistles  as  we  would  private  letters,  meant  onl^  for  the  reading  of  the 
persons  they  are  written  to. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  when  the  Epistle  was  written. 


ARGUMENT. 

What  think  you,  BuUatius,  of  the  flne  places  of  the  East?  are  they  not  all  tame 
compared  with  onr  Campus  and  Tiber  ?  Have  you  set  your  heart  upon  one  of 
Attalus'  towns^  or  are  you  so  tired  of  travclling  that  you  must  settle  down  at 
Lebedus,  the  dullest  of  places,  as  you  know  ?  And  yet  I  could  live  there  will- 
ingly,  I  confess,  forgettiug  home  and  every  body,  to  look  out  upon  the  stormy  sea. 
But  the  traveller  who  tums  in  to  his  tavera  to  rest  would  not  stay  there  for  ever ; 
and  he  who  warms  himself  by  the  fire  or  a  hot  bath  does  not  make  these  the  end 
of  his  life.  So  if  you  have  been  tempest-tost,  and  have  been  glad  to  put  into  port, 
is  that  any  reason  why  you  should  sell  your  ship  and  never  come  back  ?  Those 
parts  are  very  well  for  sick  people,  but  as  long  as  health  and  fortune  let  you  be  at 
Bome,  stay  hete  and  praise  Samos  and  the  rest  at  a  distance.  Be  thankful  for  the 
blessings  of  the  day,  and  live  for  the  present  hour;  so  will  you  be  happy  whatever 
place  you  may  be  in.  'Tis  reason  that  takes  away  sorrow,  and  we  only  change  our 
dime  when  we  shift  our  place.  It  is  but  a  busy  idleness  that  employs  us  when  we 
seek  happiness  in  ships  and  in  coaches.  All  you  want  is  here  or  at  duU  Ulubrae,  if 
your  heart  be  true  and  fui  you  not. 
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QuiD  tibi  visa  Chios,  BuUati,  notaque  Lesbos, 
Quid  concinna  Samos^  quid  Croesi  regia  Sardes^ 
Smyma  quid  et  Colophon  ?     Majora  minorave  fama^ 
Cunctane  prae  Campo  et  Tiberino  flumine  sordent  ? 

1.  Quid  tibi  visa   Chios^    The  island  deflcendauts,  and  the  kings  of  Pergamnin, 

of  Chios  was   rugged  and  moantainouB.  till  Lydia  became  part  of  the  Boman  pro- 

(*'  Chio'8  rocky  isle  ") ;    but  had,  as  it  vince  of  Asia.    Some  of  the  imperial  coins 

still  has,  an  excellent  climate  and  choioe  of  Sardes  bear  the  inscription,  XAPAELS. 

wines :  the  women  also  were  very  hand-  A2IA2.  ATAIA:S.  MHTFOnOAIS.    [Ktter 

Bome ;  in  all  of  which  ancient  and  modern  has  '  Croesi  regia  Sardis'  from  Priscian.! 
accounts  agree.  The  principal  town,  Chios,        8.  Smyma  quid  et  Colophon\  Alexander 

was  a  noble   city,   richly  adomed   with  the  Gr»it  found  Smyma  in  ruins,  and  con- 

buildings  and  works  of  art.    Verres  plun-  ceived  the  design  of  re-building  it,  being 

dered  it  of  some  of  the  best  statues  (Cic  prompted  by  Nemesis  in  a  dream.    He  did 

in  Verr.  ii.  1.  19).    Not  a  traoe  of  any  not  live  to  do  so,  but  Antigonus  began 

thing  remains.    Horace  calls  Lesbos  oele-  and  Lysimachus  finished  a  new  town  oa  a 

brated,  and  its  fiime  need  not  be  supposed  magnifioeut  soiie.    Strabo  (p.  646)  gives 

to  depend  on  the  wines,  or  on  Alcaeus  and  a  description  of  it,  and  speaks  of  it  as  one 

Sappho,  as  the  commentators  say.     From  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  lonia.  Tbere 

the  Trojan  War  to  the  times  of  the  Boman  are  coins  of  the  empire  bcaring  the  in- 

Empire,   when  Tacitus   calls    it  "  insuk  scription   :SMTPNAIX1N  npaTXlN   A21A2 

nobilis  et  amoena"  (Ann.  vi.  8),  the  for-  KAAAEI   KAI  MEFEeEI.     Among  other 

tunes  of  Lesbos,  its  revolutions  and  con-  objects  of  intcrest  was  a  temple  erected  to 

quests,    its   connexion  with   Athens,    its  Homer,  and  ealled   Homerium.     Hie  in- 

tradition  of  Orpheus,  its  poets  and  mu-  habitants  claimed  him  as  their  coantry- 

sicians  aiid  statesmen,  its  cities  and  works  man,  and  showed  a  cave  in  which  it  was 

of  art,  its  fields  and  vineyards  and  climate,  said  he  wrote  his  poems.    The  mins  that 

all  coutributed  to  make  it  the  most  con-  now  stand  are  not  many,  the  Turks  having 

spicuous  islnnd  in  the  Aegean.  used  the  materials  for  building ;  but  ez- 

Samos  (the  island)  is  rough,  but  the  cavations  have    brought  to  iight    many 

town  is  meant,  and  it  is  called  '  concinna'  statnes,  inscriptions,  and  medals. 
from  the  buildings,  of  which  a  temple  of        Colophon,  also  in  lonia  on  the  Hale^ 

Juno  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous.  was  destroyed  by  Lysiniachus  with  Lebe- 

Cicero  calls  it  "  fanum  autiquissimum  et  dus  (v.  6).    The  chief  attraction  was  its 

nobilissimum  "  (Verr.  ii.  1. 19).    Ootside  neigbbourhood  to  the  shrine  of  the  darian 

and  inside  this  temple  was  adoraed  with  Apollo. 

the  finest  works  of  art.    There  was  also  a        —  Majora  minorave  fama']   '  Be  tbey 

celcbrated  mole  at  Samos,  made  to  pro-  greater  or  less  than  report  makes  them  ont 

tect  the  harbour.  to  be  (I  care  not  which),  are  tbey  not  all 

The  town  of  Sardes  (a/  'Xdpd^is),  or  the  tame  compared  with  tlie  Campus  Martins 

greater  part  of  it,  from  the  faciUty  with  and  the  Tiber  ?'    '  Ve '  is  proh&bly  formed 

which  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  the  irom  '  vel,'  and  had  much  the  same  mean- 

revolt  of  the  lonians,  b.c.  499,  must  ori-  ing,  being  chiefiy  used  in  poetry.     VThen 

ginally  have  bcen  built  of  slight  materials,  '  vd'    is    used,    an    indifferenoe    in    tbe 

though  it  was  the  seat  of  enormous  wealth  speaker^s  mind  is  implicd  as  to  which  of 

during  thc  reigns  of  the  Lydian  kings,  and  the  twd  cases  or  objects  be  taken.     '  Ne ' 

espccially  that  of  Croesus,  whose  palaoe  being  attached  to  '  cnncta'  shows  that  the 

b^MMime  the  residence  of  the  Persian  Sa-  eraphasis  lies  on  that  word  (Key^s  L.  O. 

traps  and  was  beautified  by  them,  espe-  1444  n.,  and  1417).     Vcn.  1483,  AscenK. 

cially  by  Cyrus  the  younger,  whose  gnrdens  1529,    and    most  of    the   old    editions, 

were  celebrated   (Cic.  de  Senect.  c.  17).  and  the  great    majority  of  MSS.,   bave 

The  strength  of  its  natural  position  was  'minornve'     Lambiuus  and  many  editors 

extraordinary.    The  river  Pactolus  flowed  after  hiin,  including  Bentley,  have  followed 

through  the  city.    There  are  traces  of  a  the  Aldine  editions,  which  have  'minorane' 

theatre  and  marble  piers  Bupporting  masses  But  'ne'   has  little   MS.  authority.      If 

of  brick,  but  all  these  remains  no  doubt  '  minonine '   be  the  trae  reading,  '  fiinui ' 

are  Boman.    Sardes  surrendered  to  Alex-  mnst  be  followed  by  a  note  of  intcrro- 

ander,  and  after  his  death  passed  throagh  gation.     [Ritter   has    '  migOFa   minorave 

the  hands  of  Antigonus,  Seleucus,  and  Ms  fama  ? '] 
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An  venit  in  votum  Attalicis  ex  urbibus  una^                              5 

An  Lebedum  laudas  odio  maris  atque  viarum  ? 
Scis  Lebedus  quid  sit ;  Gabiis  desertior  atque 

5.  Aitalici»  ex  urhihu»\    One  of  the  Propertias  mentions  its  desertion  and  for- 
towns  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamum  be-  mer  greatness  in  one  line  (iv.  1.  34), — 
qneathed  by  Attalus  III.  to  the  Roman  «  Et  qui  nunc  nulli  maxima  turba  Gabi." 
people,  and  constituted  a  Roman  province  -          ,         ....             «          - 

on  the  defeat  of  Aristonicus,  A.U.C.  625.  f"^«»*^  mentions  it  as  a  place  of  resort 

The  fortress  of  Pergamum  in  Mysia  was  ^^^  P^^P^e  ^  humble  opcumstances  (m. 

entrusted  by  Lysimachus  to  his  officer  Phi-  ^^)» 

letaerus,  who  made  himself  independent,  "  Quis  timet  aut  timuit  gelida  Praeneste 

and  held  the  town  and  its  vast  treasures,  of  ruinam, 

which  he  had  chargc,  for  twenty  years,  be-  Aut  positis  nemorosa  inter  juga  Volsiniis, 

ginning  b.o.  283.    His  successor,  Eamenes  aut 

I.,  defeated  the  army  of  Antiochus  the  Simplicibus  Gabiis  ?  " 

Great  near  Sardes,  and  added  some  of  the        « qanm  jam  celebres  notique  poetae 

surrounding  country  to  his  possessions,  to  Balneohim  Gabiis,  Romae  conducere  fiimo» 

which  his  suooessor  Attaius  I.  added  more  Tentarent "  (ni.  8). 

by theconquestof theQallo-Graeci,andhe  ^    „         .    ;.  *     ',.,        u  i.  xi.. 

first  took  the  titie  of  King  of  Pergamum.  J°  S^™'^  «  time,  while  oold  bething  was 

His  successors,  adhering  to  the  alliance  of  ^^®  fashion  under  the  advice  c^  Antonms 

the  Romans,  got  the  benefit  of  their  suc-  Musa,  Gabiiwas  resorted  to.    Horace  may 

cess  against  Antiochus;  and  the  kingdora  ^*^®  ^^  *^^  himseU  (Ep.  15.  9).     f  he 

of  Pergamum,  when  it  was  handed  over  to  ^^"^  .^«*  restorod  under  the   Emperors 

the  Romans.  included  Mysia,  Lydia.  lonia,  Antonmus  and  Commodus.    There  was  a 

and  part  of  Caria,  the  princiiil  cities  of  ^""P^  «^  J^°o  f*  ^i^}^  °^  which  some 

which  (,ivTpow6\€is)  were  Bphesus.  Perga-  remains  are  said  to  exist.    Several  statuta 

mum,  Sardes,  Smyrna,  Umpsacus,  Cyzicus.  ^"^^  inscnptions  were  found  when  the  ex- 

Other  large  towns  were  Tralles.  Adramyt-  cavations  were  inade.          .,    ^     ^ 

tinm,    Thyatira.    aud   others.      (Strabo,  Fidenae  was  about  five  miles  firom  Rome, 

^^y  \  on  the  Yia  Salana.  «t  a  place  now  named 

6.  An  Lebedum  laudas-]  Lysimachus,  Castel  Giubileo.  In  a.tj.o.  329  the  town 
after  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (b.c.  301),  when  wa»  dejjroyedby  Aerailius  Mamercus  (Liv. 
he  became  master  of  the  westem  part  of  »^-  ^\  Previous  to  this  it  had  been  one  ot  the 
Asia  Minor,  destroyed  the  towns  of  Lebe-  «><>?t.  troublesome  of  the  Roman  possessions, 
dus  and  Colophon  in  lonia,  and  transferred  "^»»?  °»^^y  efforts  to  recover  ^  mde- 
theinhabitantstoBphesns.  Lebedusnever  pendence.  According  to  tradition  Romulus 
seems  to  have  been  rebuilt  so  as  to  recover  ^^J"^  >*  ^  ?^«  ^^R,  \nd  conquered  it 
any  of  its  former  importance,  and  the  ruins  (Dionys.  Halic.  u.  53),  but  it  seems  never 
of  the  old  town  probably  hdped  to  raake  the  *?  ^?J«  "f  **  ^  any  great^mportance  agam. 
desokte  appearance  dicribed  by  Horace.  Jacitus  (Ann.  ly.  62)  descnbee  a  dread- 
Some  minsVtiU  in  existcnce,  miu-king  the  ^"1  accident  which  happened  at  Fidenae, 

spot  where  this  town  stood,  are  called  Ec-  »«^  «^*«  ?!^>  ^^  ^*)*\°?  ^^  "  ^"P?!' 

clesia,  or  Xingi.    Horace  writes  as  if  he  i^ryamphitheatre^bywhichhesays  50.000 

knew  Lebedui  but  did  not  know  the  other  P«"o°?  were  kiUed  or  hutt ;  but  they  had 

places  he  has  referred  to.    He  must  have  ^^^r?*"  ^Tt*"  ^""^!?»  *"**i^"  '\  "<^  ?JS?/" 

seen  this  place,  if  at  aU.  in  his  campaign  «»^»o"  ?^  '^if  PoP«lation.    buetonius  (m 

with  Bratus                                        *^  *  40)  makes  the  number  upwards  of  20,000. 

Gabii  was'  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  These  two  towns  are  mentioned  by  Ju- 

an  Alban  colony,  100  stadia  ft-om  Rome,  ^^^*^  CS-  x.  SW),— 

which  excavations,  made  about  the  end  **Hnjus  qui  trahitnr  praetextam  somere 

of  the  last  century,  show  to  have  stood  mavis. 

near  the  smaU  lake.  now  caUed  Pantano.  An  Fidenaram  Gabiommque  esse  potes* 

During  the  civil  wars  it  feU  into  mins ;  so  tas  ?  " 

that  Lucan  says.  ^j^^^  j^^  ^  magistrate  of  the  Uttle  towns  of 

«' Gabios,  Veiosque,  Coramque  Fidenae  and  Gabii ;  and  S.  vi.  56  :— 

Fulvere  vix  tectae  poteraut  monstrare  rai-    ** vivat  Gabiis  ut  vixit  in  agro ; 

nae  "  (vii.  392).  Vivat  Fidenis.  et  agello  cedo  paterao." 
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Fidenis  vicus ;  tamen  illic  vivere  vellem, 

Oblitusque  meorum  obliviscendus  et  illis 

Neptunum  pFocul  e  terra  spectare  furentem.  lo 

Sed  neque  qui  Capua  Bomam  petit  imbre  lutoque 

Adspersus  volet  in  caupona  vivere ;  nec  qui 

Frigus  collegit  fumos  et  balnea  laudat 

Ut  fortunatam  plene  praestantia  vitam. 

Nec  si  te  validus  jactaverit  Auster  in  alto,  15 

Idcirco  navem  trans  Aegaeum  mare  vendas. 


y irgil  mentLons  them  together  as  oolonies  and  Mytilene  are  not  the  plaoes  for  hioi ; 

of  Alba  (Aen.  vi.  773) : —  bo  come  back  agun  while  yoa  nuty,  and  if 

«  Hi  tibi  Nomentnm,  et  Gabioe,  nrbemqne  J^'^  "'"*  P^  ^1°^  ^^^^  P?'^  ,P™» 

Fidenam  them  at  home.     It  appean  as  if  Bnilatias 

Hi  CollatinJ«  imponent  montibns  arces j"  J^^  ^^  »  «^  7*»^!«  *^*  ^^  ™~» 

'^  to  remam  much  longer. 

where  it  may  be  observed  Virgil  shortens  11.  qui  Ca/ptta  Romam]  The  road  Ap> 

the  first  Byllable,  whereas  Horace,  Jnvenal  pius  made  (a.u.o.  442)  extended  only  aa 

and  SiliuB  (xv.  91)  make  it  long.  far  as  Capna.    It  was  afterwards  eztended 

8.  tamen  illie  vivere  vellem]  There  is  a  to  Beneventnm,  and  thenoe  by  two  diffe- 

good  deal  of  difficnlty  in  respect  to  the  rent  branches  to  BmndnsiQm,  acoording 

connexion  and  meaning  of  this  passage  to  the  general  opinion,  which  however  has 

and  the  next.    Horace  seems  to  mean  that  been  disputed  (S.  i.  5.  79,  n.).    Hie  road, 

though  Lebedus  was  a  pUoe  deserted,  he  of  wbich  a  description  is  given  bj  Proco* 

could  enjoy  living  there,  though  it  cut  pius  (de  BeU.  Qoth.  i.  14)  from  hia  own 

him  off  from  all  his  friends,  for  the  sake  observations,  was    formed  of   blocks   of 

of  the  fine  prospect  of  the  sca,  which  basaltic  stone  very  compactly  put  together 

would  be  an  exaggerated  way  of  speaking.  without  mort«r  or  damps,  or  metal  of  any 

He  had  probably  in  mind  some  occasion  sort.   Whether  there  was  originalljgravel 

when  he  had  admired  the  sea  from  Lebe-  laid  over  the  pavement  or  not  is  nncertain; 

dus,  and  the  recoUection  came  upon  him  but  when  it  waa  wom  by  trafBc;,  a  ooat 

strongly  as  he  wrote ;  or  BuIUitius  may  of  gravel  may  have  been  given  it.     Cer- 

have  said  something  in  a  letter  about  the  tainly  gravel  is  mentioned  in  the  inierip- 

fino  prospect,  and  Horace  means  that  he  tion  quoted  on  8.  i.  6.  6,  and  Horace's 

agrees  with  him.     [Horace  says,  if  it  had  account  of  the  travellerooming  in  splashed 

been  necessary,  he  could  have  been  content  with  mud  leads  to  the  same  conclmdon. 

to  dwell  in  this  lonely  place  and  to  gaze  The  pavement  is  now  generally  oovered 

on  the  stormy  sea ;  for  there  was  nothing  with  gpravel,  and  "  when  it  ia  nncoveped, 

else  to  look  at.    Ritter  has  rightly  con-  as   at  Capo  di  Bove,  at  Fondi,  &c.,  the 

ceived  the  meaning :  '  poeta  hoc  exemplo  stones,  though  irreg^ar,  are  large  and 

planum  facere  voluit,  minimum  ad  beate  flat,   but    their    edges  being  wom   into 

vivendum   momentum  in  loco  esse,  non  holIows,they  jolt  a  carriageunmerciiVilly** 

magnum  in  amicis  et  cognatis,  maximum  (Forsyth's  lUiIy,  p.  138).    This  ooiiftniia 

in  suo  cujusque  animo.']     But,  he  says,  the  interpretation  given  to  the  verae  last 

there  is  a  time  for  all  things.    The  tra-  referred  to. 

veller,  when  he  is  splashed,  may  be  glad  12.  nec  qvi  frig%9  eoUegii'\  The  meen- 

of  a  tavem  to  retire  to  and  clean  himself,  ing  is  pliun  enough :   he   who  has    got 

but  he  would  not  wish  to  stay  there  all  chilled,  not  he  who  has  canght  the  agoe, 

his  life ;  and  the  man  who  has  got  chilled  as  some  say.    Obbarius  quotes  Ovid  (fiet. 

may  be  glad  of  a  firo  or  hot  bath,  but  he  i.  284) :  "  ab  ipso  Colligit  os  rabiem  ;** 

does  not  reckon  fires  aud  hot  baths  the  [and  Eruger  qnotea  Ovid  Met.  v,  446: 

chief  good  of  life;  and  though  you  may  '  Fessa  labore  sitim  collegerat.']   'FiinMs' 

have  been  glad  to  get  on  shore  in  a  foreign  may  be  bakers*  ovens  or  any  fhmacea  to 

land  to  oscape   from  a  storm,  you  will  whtch  a  man  might  go  to  warm  hunaelf. 

surely  not  think  it  necessair  to  stay  there  As  to  the  '  bahiea,'  see  Dict.  AnU 

for  ever.     If  a  man  is  in  heolth,  Rhodes 
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Incolumi  Rhodos  et  Mytilene  pulehra  faeit  quod 

Paenula  solstitio^  eampestre  nivalibus  auris^ 

Per  brumam  Tiberis^  Sextili  mense  eaminus. 

Dum  licet  ac  vultum  servat  Portuna  benignum,  20 

Romae  laudetur  Samos  et  Chios  et  Rhodos  absens. 

Tu  quameunque  deus  tibi  fortunaverit  horam 

Grata  sume  manu^  neu  dulcia  differ  in  annum^ 

Ut  quocunque  loco  fueris  vixisse  libenter 

Te  dicas ;  nam  si  ratio  et  piiidentia  curas^  25 

Non  locus  effusi  late  maris  arbiter  aufert^ 

Caelum  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  currunt. 

Strenua  nos  exercet  inertia :  navibus  atque 

Quadrigis  petimus  bene  vivere.    .Quod  petis  hic  est, 

Est  Ulubris^  animus  si  te  non  deficit  aequus.  30 

17.  Incolumi]  See  S.  ii.  3.  137  n.  a  place  which  commands  (as  we  say)  a  wide 

18.  Paenula  soUiitio,  eampestre]  The    prospect  oTer  the  sea,  such  as  Lebedus. 

'  paonula '  was  a  tbick  onter  mantle  wom  28.  Strenua  nos  exercei  inertia']  ThiB 

in  bad  weather  over  the  toga.    The '  cam-  is  a  very  happy  expression,  and  has  become 

pestre '  was  a  linen  cloth  wom  ronnd  the  proverbial  for  a  do-nothing  activity,  such 

loins  in  games  or  exerciscs  in  which  the  exertions  as  tend  to  no  point  and  produce 

body  was  otherwlse  stripped,  as  also  in  no  fraits.     [Seneca,  de  brevit.  vit.  c.  11, 

swimming.    The    earment  which   Adam  has 'desidiosa  occupatio,' Kruger.]    'Na- 

and  Eve  made  for  themselves  of  fig-leaves,  vibus  atque  quadrig^ '  obviously  means 

which    the    Septuagint   translators    call  <  ranning  about  by  sea  and  land.'     '  Quad- 

ir fpi(^fiara,  and   we   translate  'aprons,'  riga' is  any  carriage  drawn  by  four  horses 

Augustinus  (de  Civ.  Dei,  xiv.  17)  renders  (abreast,  two  under  the  yoke  attached  to 

<  campestria :'  "  consuerunt  folia  fici  et  fe-  the  pole,  and  two  outside,  '  funales '  fas- 

ceraut  sibi  campestria :  id  est  succinctoria  tened  by  traccs),  though  the  word  is  more 

genitalium.    Nam  quidam  interpretes  suc-  generaUy  used  for  a  triumphal  or  radng 

cinctoria  posuerant.    Porro  autem  cam-  cbariot  than  for  a  travelling  carriage,  of 

pestria  iatinum  quidem  verbum  est,  sed  ex  which  there  were  various  kinds.    '  Rheda' 

eo  dictum  quod  juveues  qui  nudi  exerce-  was  the  most  general  name  for  such  a  car- 

bantur  in    Campo    pudenda   operiebant:  riage  on  four  wheels  (S.  ii.  6.  42  n.). 

unde  qui  ita  succincti  sunt  campestratoe  'Petorritum'  was  anotlier  name,  and  a 

vulgus  appelLat."  third   was  '  carraca/  a  hiter  name,  not 

19.  caminus]  See  Epod.  ii.  43  n.  known  in  Horace's  time.    Of  travelling 
[21.  absens]  '  Abscns,'  which  is  con-  carriages  there  was  a  variety  of  names : 

nected  with  'Samos'and  the  otherplaces,  'cisium,'  'essedum,'  'carpentum/  'pilen- 

and  opposed  to  '  Romae,'  means  that  a  tum,' '  covinus.' 

man  may  praise  tbese  distant  spots,  if  he        30.  JEst  Uluhris']  Ulubrae  was  a  small 

likes,  but  he  should  stay  at  home.    The  town  of  Latium,  not  far  from  Yelitrae,  and 

point  of  the  Epistle  is  that  happiness  does  a  place  of  no  importance.  Jnvenal  (x.  101) 

not  depend  on  chaoge  of  place.]  says : 

22.  fortunaverit]    This  word  is    only 

used  in  reference  to  the  gifts  of  the  gods.      "  Et  de  mensura  jus  dicere  ?  Yasa  minora 

23.  in  annum]  See  Epp.  i.  2.  39.  Frangere  pannosus  vacuis  aedilis  UIu- 
26.  effksi  late  maris  arhiter]  That  is,  bris?" 
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EPISTLE  XII. 

A.u.c.  734. 

Iccius,  to  whom  this  Episfcle  is  addressed,  has  bcen  mentioned,  with  all  that  is  known 
of  him,  in  the  Introduction  to  C.  i.  29,  and  Pompeius  Qrosphos  in  C.  ii.  16.  It  is  a 
letter  of  introdaction  for  Grosphus  to  locins,  who  was  employed  in  managing-  Agrippa'* 
estates  in  Sicily. 

It  is  possible  Horace  may  haye  had  a  letter  from  locins  in  which  he  wrote  aomelhing 
that  gave  rise  to  the  reflections  with  which  the  Epistle  begins ;  bat  to  aflSrm  from  what 
Horace  here  says  that  Iccins  was  a  miser  or  a  inisanthrope,  or  any  thing  elae  bat  a  good 
and  sensible  man,  any  one  who  reads  the  Epistle  with  the  smallest  attention  most  see 
is  absard.  The  Argament  will  show  the  spirit  of  it,  and  convinoe  any  body  tbat  Horace 
means  nothing  bnt  compliments  to  his  friend. 

The  date  is  not  difficalt  to  make  out.  It  mast  have  been  written  shortly  afler  tbe 
saccess  of  Agrippa  against  the  Cantabri,  who,  having  been  sabdued  by  Auguatas  in 
A.TT.O.  730,  afterwards  broke  out  again  and  were  finally  couqaered  and  broken  bv 
Agrippa  A.u.c.  734,  in  the  autumn  of  which  year  this  Epistle  was  written.  (See  v.  29.) 
At  that  time  the  close  of  Tiberius'  expedition  to  Armenia,  and  the  restoration  of  tbe 
standards  of  Crassos  would  be  news  just  fresh. 


ARGUMENT. 

Use  what  yoa  get  with  discretion,  Iccius,  and  no  man  can  be  better  off  than  yon.  Be 
oontent.  He  is  not  poor  who  hfM  enough.  As  long  as  you  have  good  health  tlie 
riches  of  kings  could  add  nothing  to  your  happiness.  Aocustom  yourself  to  simple 
fare  and  you  will  never  leave  it  off,  though  you  should  be  tumed  into  gold,  wbether 
it  be  that  money  makes  no  change  in  our  natures,  or  because,  like  a  wisc  man,  yoa 
coant  every  thing  less  than  virtile.  We  may  wonder  why  Democritus  shoald  have 
neglected  his  goods  to  abeorb  himself  in  his  studies,  when  we  see  how  yoa  are  able 
in  the  midst  of  sordid  empioyments  to  lift  your  thoughts  to  the  skies,  and  to  search 
iuto  the  springs  of  nature  and  to  balance  rival  systems. 

But  be  all  this  as  it  may,  I  beg  you  to  receive  Pompeius  Chrospbus,  and  whatever  he 
asks  let  him  have,  for  he  wiU  ask  nothing  that  is  not  right.  Such  friends  are 
cheaply  purchased. 

If  you  would  know  what  is  going  on  at  Rome,  the  Cantabrian  has  fallen  beibre  tbe 
valour  of  Agrippa,  the  Armenian  of  Tiberius.  Phraates  has  done  homage  and 
accepted  the  yoke  of  Caesar.    Plenty  is  showering  an  abundant  harvest  upon  Italj. 
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Pructibus  Agrippae  Siculis  quos  coUigis,  Icci, 

Si  recte  frueris^  non  est  ut  copia  major 

Ab  Jove  donari  possit  tibi.     ToUe  querelas ; 

Pauper  enim  non  est  cui  rerum  suppetit  usus. 

Si  ventri  bene^  si  lateri  est  pedibusque  tuis^  nil  5 

Divitiae  poterunt  regales  addere  majus. 

Si  forte  in  medio  positorum  abstemius  herbis 

Vivis  et  urtica^  sic  vives  protinus  ut  te 

Confestim  liquidus  Fortunae  rivus  inauret ; 

Yel  quia  naturam  mutare  pecunia  nescit^  i  o 

Vel  quia  cuncta  putas  una  virtute  minora. 

Miramur  si  Democriti  pecus  edit  agellos 

Cultaque  dum  peregre  est  animus  sine  corpore  velox ; 

Cum  tu  intcr  scabiem  tantam  et  contagia  lucri 

1.  Dructibm    Agrippae]    From    what  forms  an  ingredient  in  tlie  brotb  of  poor 

sonrcesA^ppaderivedhlBimmensewealth  people  in  this  country,  and  stall  more  in 

we  do  not  know.    From  this  fipistle  we  ScoUand.    '  Protinns '  means  *  right  ou/ 

leam  tbat  he  had  estates  in  Sicily,  proba-  and  is  applied  in  various  ways.    Here  it 

bly  given  him  afber  his  success  against  Sex.  means  *  in  an  nnintermpted  course/  that 

Pompeins.   Iccins,  says  Horace,  has  a  good  is, '  always.'     '  Ut '  means  '  even  •  snppos- 

post  and  may  be  very  oomfortable  if  ne  is  ing,'  as  in   Epod.    i.  21.      '  Confestim,' 

carefnl.  Heisgenerallycalledtbe^procnra-  *  straiglitway,'  has  the  same  root  as  [*in- 

tor'  of  Agrippa,  and  that  word  may  express  festns,' '  confertns '].     Though  *  Fortunae 

his  office,  sinoe  'procurator'  was  one  who  rivus'  occurs  nowbere  else  in  extant  writ* 

acted  for  another  with  bis  authority.    He  ers,  it  seems,  as  Orelli  says,  to  have  been  a 

might  be  called  '  coactor '  as  collector  of  proverbial  expression. 

rents,  but  probably  bis  supervision  was  10.  naturam  mutare]  Horace  says  the 

general.    Bnt  he  must  not  be  supposed  to  snme  io  a  different  application  elsewhore 

have  been  Agrippa's  *  viliicus.'    The  *  vil-  (Epod.  iv.  5)  : — 

licus'  was  a  slave  (Ep.  14. 1).  »  Licet  superbus  ambules  pecunia, 

4.  cui  rerum  euppetU  ueue]    «Remm  Yortxih^  non  mutat  genus." 
nsus   here  seems  to  mean  the  supply  of 

thingsneedful.    'Suppetere'  'tobesuffi-  12.  Miramur  ei  JDemocriti]    I  do  not 

cient,'  oocnrs  in  Epod.  xvii.  64.     'Pauper'  agree  with  Orelli  in  his  interpretation  of 

is  here  used  more  in  the  sense  of  priva-  this  passage.  (See  Argument.)    The  father 

tion  than  Horace  generally  uses  it.  of  Democritus  entertained  Xerxes  at  Ab- 

5.  Si  ventri  hetie,  si  lateri']  This  seems  dera,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  he  hnd 
tobea  translationof  Solon'8ver8es,quoted  property  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  Democritus). 
by  Plutarch  (Sol.  c.  2),  who  says  of  him  Tl»e  son  travelled  a  great  part  of  his  Hfc 
irXoSrov  8'  oIk  4$a^fia(€¥,  dK\ii  xtd  ^atv  and  squandered  his  means  in  this  wity. 
dfioltts  irKowruv  f  rc —  Cicero  says  he  was  reported  to  liave  put 

«al  »»«^k,  «al  7«»  w«7»i<(V«»  «W«.  d«tract6d  and  that  he  neglected  h.8  patn. 

f»».,  ^  ^fU,».l  ^.    njf  ^,a  t.St.  mpny  and  left  hislandr,  »ncult.vated.   (De 

Tdotart  r  .nn.  v.  29 ;  Tosc.  uisp.  v.  39.)     In  what- 

ya^pl  r,  «<U  wX,vfS  «ol  »<KrJ»  ifipii  evcr  way  he  waated  hU  good^  it  aeemg  hi. 

ireU^cV  name  had  passed  mto  a  proverb. 

14.  Cum  tu  inter  scttbiem]  There  is  no 

['  Si  ventri  bene :'  see  Epp.  i.  1.  89.]  reflection  on  lccius  in  these  words.     His 

7.  positorum']    'Ponere'    is  the  nsnal  occupation  as  a  collector  of  reutsandover- 

word  fbr  pntting  dishes  on  the  table  (S.  ii.  seer  of  a  krge  estate  would  bring  a  good 

2.  23).    Here  flne  dishes  are  meant,  as  we  deal  of  dirty  work  upon  his  hands,  and  tbe 

can  tell  by  the  context.  The  nettle  '  nrtica'  words  are  well  suited  to  express  the  con- 

R  r 
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Nil  parvum  sapias  et  adhuc  sublimia  cures :  I5 

Quae  mare  compescant  causae^  qnid  temperet  annum^ 

Stellae  sponte  sua  jussaene  vagentur  et  errent^ 

Quid  premat  obscurum  lunae^  quid  proferat  orbem^ 

Quid  velit  et  possit  rerum  concordia  discors^ 

Empedocles  an  Stertinium  deliret  acumen.  20 

Verum  seu  pisces  seu  porrum  et  caepe  trucidas 

Utere  Pompeio  Grospho,  et  si  quid  petet  ultro 

trast  between  the  neceesary  pnrsnits  of  his  "  Agrigentinum  qnidem  doctnm  qnendam 

daily  life  and  the  high  subjects  his  mind  virum  carmintbus  Graects  Taticinatum  fe> 

rose  to  in  spite  of  such  drawbacks.  ruut,  quae  in  rerum  natura  totoqae  mundo 

16.  Quae    mare    compescant    causae']  constarent  quaeque  movereutur,   ea  con- 

There  is  much  poetical  power  in  these  four  trahere  amicitiam,  dissipare  discordiKm." 
verses.    They  are  worthyof  Lucretiua»  and        Stertiuius  (Introductiou  to  S.  ii.  3)  is 

in  his  style.  put  again  as  the  representative   of    the 

[17.  sponte']  Stoics,  whointheirphysicaltheoryfollowed 

•  Sunt  in  fortunae  qui  casibus  omnia  po-    Aristotle    and  he  app«irs  to  have  had  a 
X  ^  *^       contempt  for  Empedocles.     'Stertxmam 

Et  nullo credunt mundum  rectore movcri,  »«  ".«^  *,*S^'i^*  /2^*!!^  -'^^  * Snlpiciis  '  in 

Natura  volvente  vices  et  lucis  et  anni.'  ^'  ^^'  l^.  18.    *  Stertmium  acnmen '  la  an 

Juv  Sat  xiii  86  1  expression  like  *  sententia  Catonis '  S.  i.  2. 

'-*  82  n.,  and  otfaers  quoted  there,  and  ii.  1. 

[18.  Quid  premat']  *  Obscnmm' expres-  72  n.),  and 'error  Uerculis'  in  Prc^rtioa 

ses  the  result  of  '  premere/  which  is  op-  (i.  20.  15)  :  "  Quae  miser  ignotis  error  per- 

posed  to  '  proferre.']  pessus  in  oris  Hercnlis."    '  Ddiret '  is  uaed 

20.  JSmpedocles  an   Stertinium']    Em-  perhaps  by  way  of  iocular  allusion  to  tfae 

pcdocles  was  bom  about  b.c.  520,  and  was  Stoic  theory  noticed  in  S.  ii.  3. 
a  man  of  wealth  and  station  at  Agrigentum        21.   Verum  seu  pisces]  This  is  onlj  a 

in  Sicily.     In  respect  to  his  physics,  which  way  of  changing  tbe  subject,  and  pantng 

are  here  more  particularly  referred  to,  he  from  Iccius  and  his  habits  to  that  which 

seems  to  have  held  with  the  Eleatic  School  was  the  chief  purpose  of  the  Epistle»  the 

of  Xenophanes  and  Parmenides.   What  we  introduction    of   Grosphus.      Mardering 

knowofhisdoctrinesischiefly  derivedfrom  leeks    and   onions  is  a  humorous  way  of 

fragments  of   two  poems   in  hexameter  alluding  to  the  notion  of  Pythagoras  (S.  ii. 

verse,  one  calied  KoBapfioi,  a  song  of  expia-  6.  68),  and  the  same  is  extended  to  fisbes 

tion  (Miiller^s  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.  p.  254);  the  perhaps,  because  Empedodes,  wbo  believed 

other  on  Nature,  unless  they  are  parts  of  in  the  metempsychosis,  though  in  a  dilier- 

the  same  poem.     His  views  are  rendered  ent  way  from  Pythagoras,  and  held  that  to 

more  difficult  of  oomprehensiou  by  the  pre-  take  lire  was  against  tbe  universal  law,  de- 

tension,  which  ruus  througb  his  works  and  clared  that  he  himself  had  onoe  been  a  fiali, 

mystifies  his  style,  to  divine  powers  (A.  P.  among  other  thiugs : — 
464).    Lucretius  (i.  732  sqq.)  says  of  his 

poems  (of  which,  so  far  as  the  fragments  ^817  ydp  iror'  iyii  ytv6fifiP  tu»vp6s  rc  tci^ 
allow,  an  analysis  is  given  by  Ritter,  Hist.        rc 

Phil.  i.  p.  445  sqq.)  :—  0<{juyos  r'  oiwvSs  rc   Ka2  ii  iOsJ^s  tpawv^s 

'*  Carmina  quinetiam  divini  pectoris  ejus  «X^^** 

Vocdferantur  et  exponunt  praeclara  re-     ^         j       ^     ^ 
pgj.^jo  We  need  not  at  any  rate  suppose  that  a 

Ut  vix  humana  videatur  stirpe  creatus."  co^^^rast  of  luxurious  and  frugal   fare  is 

^  meantm  <pisces'  and  'porrum  et  caepe/ 

They  were  much  read  and  admired  by  the  **  Seu  laute  sive  parce  vivis  "  ia  the  expla* 

Bomans.  Horacerefers  perhaps  toadogma  nation  of  Comm.  Cruq.,  which  many  com- 

imputed  to  Empedocles  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  mentators  have  followed.     [Ritter  takes 

76) :  <rTotxc<a  fuv  cTyai  rirrapa,  irvp,  08«p,  these  words  literally  :  part  of  the  '  fimctos' 

yijy,  iidpa,   ^i\lav  t«  f   irvyKpiv^ai^  ira2  of  Agrippa  were  fiah,  leek  and  onioD.     1 

V9UC0S  f  ^iaKpivtrtu:  and  to  this  Cicero  know  no  other  oommentator  who 

alludes  (de  Amic.  c.  7)   when  he    says  with  him.] 
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Defer;  nil  Grosphus  nisi  verum  orabit  et  aequum. 

Vilis  amicorum  est  annona  bonis  ubi  quid  deest. 

Ne  tamen  ignores  quo  sit  Eiomana  loco  res :  25 

Cantaber  Agrippae,  Claudi  virtute  Neronis 

Armenius  cecidit ;  jus  imperiumque  Phraates 

Caesaris  accepit  genibus  minor ;  aurea  fruges 

Italiae  pleno  defundit  Copia  comu. 

23.  verum]  See  Ep.  7.  98  n.  a  triumph  and  recorded  upon  coins  with 

24.  Vilis  amicorum  ett  aniiona]  Good  the  inscription  siONis  becbptib.  Horace 
friends  are  cheaply  hought  hccaiise  they  do  alludes  to  the  circunistance  also  in  C.  iv. 
not  ask  more  tban  ia  right ;  they  are  rea-  15.  6,  and  in  Epp.  i.  18.  56.  That  Augus- 
sonable  aud  modest  in  their  demands,  as  tus  was  particularly  anxious  to  hide  the 
Grosphus  would  be.  Socrates  in  Xenophon  fact  that  the  Parthians  were  not  afraid  of 
rMem.  ii.  10.  4),  exhorting  Diodorus  to  the  hiin  may  be  inferred  from  the  frequent  as- 
auties  of  friendship,  says :  vvv  Z\  Zik  rk  scrtion  that  they  were  so.  (See  C.  iv.  5. 
ftpdyiutra  thwordrov^  Hari  4>i\ovs  iryaOohs  25 ;  C.  S.  58  sq. ;  S.  ii.  5.  62;  Epp.  ii.  1. 
Kr4iaaaOat,  in  consequence  of  the  trouble-  256.)  On  the  '  Monumentum  Ancyranum' 
some  times  friends  might  bebought  cheap.  (p.  35,  ed.  Franz.  quoted  by  Orelli)  Augus- 

26.  CatUaber  Agrippae']  See  Introduc-  tus  records  that  he  compelled  the  Parthi- 
tion.  ans  to  restore  the  spoils  and  standards  of 

27.  Armeniua  cecidit']  This  is  an  exag-  three  Roman  armies,  and  to  seek  as  sup- 
gerated  way  of  stating  the  case.  Herefers  pliants  the  friendship  of  the  Romans. 
to  the  completion  of  Tibcrius'  mission  men-  Horace  says  that  Phraates  aocepted  or  put 
tioned  in  the  Introduction  to  £p.  3.  At  himself  under  the  law  aud  '  imperium '  of 
the  request  of  the  Armenians  Aug^tus  Augustus,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees 
sent  Tigranes,  who  had  been  for  some  time  ('  genibus  minor '), — a  ridiculous  exagg^- 
living  at  Rome.  They  put  the  reigning  ration.  Ovid  is  nearly  as  strong  (Trist.  ii. 
king  Artaxias  to  death  and  received  Tigra-  227)  : — 

nes.    Nevertheless  it  appears  that  a  coin  ^^  ^^           .... 

was  struck  for  the  occasi^  with  the  in-  ^""«^  P^*;*  Armemus  pacem  ;  nunc  por- 

Scription  ABMSKIA  CAPTA.  «  H?*    ^^^"*     i»     .j 

^jus    imperiumque    Phraates]     Tlie  Rirthus  eques  timida  captaque  «gna 

restoration  of  the  standards  of  Crassus  took  manu ; 

place  A.ir.c.  734.    The  account  of  Justin,  and  again,  (Past.  vi.  459) :— 
quoted  in  the  Introduction  to  C.  i.  26, 

does  not  state  tbe  case  accurately  as  re-  "  Crassus  ad  Euphraten  aquilas  natumque 

gards   this   transaction,  and    the  causes  suosque                 ... 

which  ledto  the  restoration  are  so  vari-  Perdidit,  et  leto  est  ultimus  ipse  datus. 

ously  told  by  the  historians  that  it  is  diffi-  Parthe,  quid  exultas  ?  dixit  dea :  signa 

cult  to  fonn  any  opinion  from  their  state-  remittes,                 ^     ^ 

ments.     Suetonius  (Aug.  c.  21)  merely  Quique^^  necem  Crassi  vindicet  ultor 

says :  •*  Parthi  quoque  et  Armeniam  vin-  ®"^» 

dicanti  fiidle  cesserunt  (which  refers  to  a  propertius  in  the  following  pkoes  refers 

Uter  affiur),  et  signa  mihtana,  quae  M.  p^^ively  to  the  recovct^  of  tbese  stan- 

Cnis8oetM.Antonioademeraut,reposcenti  SanMii,  10.  13;   iii.4.9;   6.48;  iv.  6. 

"^^  «^''l'    °^^^^^  msuper  obtule-  ^^y    ^^  ^his  subject  see  C.  lii.  5.  3,  and 

mnt."  Tacitu8(Ann.n.  l)Bays:  "Phraates  introduction 

quanquam  depuUsset   exercitus  ducesque  29.  Copia  comul  See  C.  S.  60  n..  and 

Romanos,  cuncta  venerantium  officia  ad  ^ompare  tho  expresslons  in  C.  iv.  6. 17 :- 

Augustum  verterat  partemque  prohs  fir-  '^               '^ 

mandae  amicitiae  miserat,  haud  perinde  "  Tutus  bos  etemm  rura  perambulat, 

nostri  metu  quam  fidei  popularium  diffi-  NutritruraCeresalmaquoFaustitas,"*^. 

sus."    The  Romans  made  the  most  of  the    ^^  -^  15.  4: 

concessions  of  the  Parthian  king ;  and  the  '      *     *       «« rp^j^  Caesar  aetas 

recovery  of  the  standarfs,  which  was  pro-  j^       ^^       -g  ^^^^^  uberes."      ' 

hably  an  act  of  policy  mdependent  of  any  ^           ° 

fear  of  Roman  invasion,  was  prodaimed  aa  The  present  tense  *  defundit '  makea  it  ap- 

RT  2 
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pear  tbat  the  harvcst  waa  going  ou.     But  oonntry.      *Diffaiidit '  appeara    in    aome 

the  perfect  is  in  somc  MSS.     1  do  not  feel  MSS.  bnt  *  defundit '  reprcsents  tbe  poar- 

certain  bowever  that  the  words  are  to  be  ing  out  from  tbe  bom  bctier  tban  '  diffun- 

taken  literally.    Thcy  may  refer  fig^ra-  dit/  'scatters.'     In  lat^  representationi 

tively   to  tbe    general  prosperity  of  tbe  Copia  is  sbown  with  ber  bom  uptumed. 


EPISTLE  XIII. 

Tbis  letter  professea  to  be  written  by  Horace  to  one  ViniuB,  tbe  bearer  of  certain 
voluines  of  bis  to  Augustus  at  Rome,  Horace  being  probably  at  his  own  CKtate.  He 
writes  as  if  he  had  giveu  his  friend  particular  and  anxions  instractions  when  he  start^^ 
as  to  his  bebaviour,  and  as  if  this  was  to  be  sent  after  bim  to  overtake  hini  on  the  road, 
in  order  to  irapress  tbe  instructions  upon  his  memory.  It  is  probuble  that  some  snch 
jukes  may  have  passed  between  Horace  and  his  messenger  wben  he  started,  and  tbat  be 
amused  himself  afterwards  by  putting  tbem  into  tbe  form  of  this  Epistle,  whicb  it  is  not 
unlikely  he  sbowed  Augustus ;  but  more  I  think  is  made  of  it  iu  this  respect  than  it 
will  bear,  as  if  it  were  ^vritten  for  the  especial  purpose  of  commending  to  Angfnatua  tbe 
modesty  of  tbe  writer,  and  ai)ologizing  for  the  intrnsion,  and  so  forth.  I  cannot  see 
any  such  design.  Tbe  person  is  assumed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  world,  and  thcrefore 
liable  to  make  mistakes  in  tho  execution  of  bis  mission ;  to  intrade  at  an  nnsQHSonable 
time ;  in  the  eageraess  of  bis  affection  for  Horace  to  be  too  oflQdous ;  to  carry  the  books 
awkwardly,  so  as  to  draw  attention,  or  to  stop  in  the  streets  in  order  to  tell  bis  carioos 
friends  what  important  business  he  was  upon.  Tbe  person  addressed  is  called  Vinins, 
and  the  allusion  in  v.  8  leads  to  the  inference  that  his  cognomeu  waa  Asellns,  or  Asina, 
or  Asella.  Asellus  was  a  cc^omen  of  the  Annia,  Claudia,  and  Coraelia  gentes.  Asina 
also  was  of  the  Coraelia.  Porphyrion  calls  the  man  Vinnius  Asella,  wbile  the  other 
Scboliasts  call  him  (/aninius  (wbicli  may  be  an  error  for  Caius)  Vinnius  Fronto.  Tbere 
was  one  T.  Vinius  Philopocmen  proscribed  by  tbe  triumvirs  for  concealing  hia  patro- 
nus,  whose  name  thercfore  whs  the  same,  and  thc  Vinla  gens  was  in  existenoe  at  this 
time.  It  bas  been  conjectured  by  Dacier,  and  believed  by  otbers,  tbat  tbe  peraon  heie 
addresied  was  one  of  the  five  tenants  mcntioned  in  the  next  Epistle,  v.  3.  Tbe  oon- 
jecture  may  be  taken  for  what  it  is  wortb.  No  one  can  deny  tbat  be  may  bare  been 
one  of  tbose  pcrsons.  He  was  uot,  as  Orelli  says,  a  *  tabellarius '  or  letter  carrier,  as  bb 
name  sufficiently  sbows,  for  a  '  tabellarius '  wbb  a  slave,  yet  some  bave  treated  him  as 
sncb. 

Wbat  the  volumes  were  tbat  Horace  was  sending  to  Angnstus  it  is  impoanblo  to  say, 
bnt  they  may  have  oontained  the  first  three  books  of  the  Odes,  and,  if  ro,  tbe  Epistie 
was  probably  written  in  a.u.o.  780.  Franke  thinks  so  very  deddedly ;  but  all  do  not 
adopt  tbat  date,  and  some  suppose  the  Satires  to  be  the  *volumina'  referred  to. 


Ut  proficiscentem  docui  te  saepe  diuque, 
Augusto  reddes  signata  volumina,  Vini, 


2.  aiguaia  volMmina']  The  number  of  wonld  be  rolled  on  one  stick.    (Epod.  xiv. 

volnmes  wonld  depend  upon  the  nnmber  8  n.)    Bound  each  wonld  be  wrappcd  a 

of  books  into  wbich  the  work  was  divided,  piece  of  parcbment,  and  to  this  Honice's 

aa  eacb  book,  if  it  was  not  very  long,  seal  would  I)e  affixed. 
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Si  validus^  si  laetus  erit,  si  denique  poscet ; 

Ne  studio  nostri  peeees  odiumque  libellis 

Sedulus  importes  opera  vehemente  minist^r.  5 

Si  te  forte  meae  gravis  uret  sareina  chartae^ 

Abjicito  potius  quam  quo  perferre  juberis 

Clitellas  ferus  impingas^  Asinaeque  patemum 

Cognomen  vertas  in  risum  et  fabula  fias. 

Viribus  uteris  per  clivos,  flumina^  lamas;  lo 

Victor  propositi  simul  ac  perveneris  illuc, 

Sic  positum  servabis  onus,  ne  forte  sub  ala 

Fasciculum  portes  librorum  ut  rusticus  agnum^ 

Ut  vinosa  glomus  furtivae  Pyrrhia  lanae^ 

3.  8i  va/u/i»]  Aagnstns  had  very  un-  of '  impingas '  also.] 
eertain  health,  as  Suetonius  informs  us        10.  lamat']  This  word   is   only  found 

(c.  81) : "  Graves  et  periculosafl  valetudines  elsewhere  in  a  verse  of  Ennius,  quoted  by 

per  omnem  vitam  aliquot  expertus  eflt."  Comm.  Cruq.  and  by  Torrentius  from  an  old 

He  bad  some  diseases  that  retumed  an-  MS.    Comm.  Cmq.  thns  explains  *  lamas  :' 

nually,  and  he  was  gcnerally  ill  about  tbe  "lacunas  majores  oontinentes  aquam  plu- 

time  of  his  birth-day  (23rd  September) ;  at  viam  oeu  caelestem.     Ennius :  '  Silvarnm 

the  beginning  of  spring  he  suffercd  from  saltus,  latebras  lamasque  lutosas.'  "  Acron 

colic,  and  in  the  autumn  from   catarrh.  also  says  :  "  Innia  est  aqua  in  via  stans  ex 

So  that,  Snetonius  adds,  in  the  shattered  pIuvia;"andPorphyrion: 'lamaestvorago. 

state  of  his  body  he  could  hardly  bear  \aifi6s    cnim    e»t  inglnvics.'    Torrentius 

either  cold  or  heat.     In  winter  he  wore  an  mentions  an  old  Lexicon  which  has  "  La- 

extmordinary    quantity    of    clothing,   as  mae :    iri}A(68«is   r^ot ;"   and    Forcellini 

many  as  four  tunics  with  a  subucula  (Epp.  quotes  Fcstus :  **  Lacuna,  aquae  collectio 

i.  1.  95),  and  a  woollen  covering  for  the  quam   alii  lamam   alii    lustmm   dicunt." 

chest,  and  trousers  or  le^ngs  of  some  Uorace  writes  as  if  tlie  man  was  going 

sort.    lu  the  hot  weather  he  slept  with  all  some  arduous  jouraey  ovcr  hiUs  and  riven 

the  doors  open  and  a  man  to  fan  him.  He  and  bogs,  whereas  hc  had  only  thirty  miles 

uever  went  out  in  the  sun  without  a  brond-  or  thereabouts  to  go  along  a  good  road, 

brimmed  hat   ('petasus');    ho  gencrully  the  A^ia.Valeria,  which  passed  very  near 

travelled  at  night,  and  in  a  litter»  and  very  the  valley  of  the  Digcntia. 
short  distanoes;   and  he  preferred  going        14.  glomvs  JStrtirae  Pyrrhia    lanae} 

by   sea  when   he    could.    He    took    the  Comm.  Cruq.  says  Pyrrhia  is  the  name 

greatest  care  of  his  health:  seldom  bathed,  of  a  slave  in  a  play  of  Titinius,  who  stole 

and  washed  in  tcpid  water ;  inrely  ond  some  wool  and  carried  it  away  so  clumsily 

cautiously  he  used  hot  medicated  baths  tliat  sbe  wus  detected.     Titinius  was   a 

for  his  nerves.     He  took  little   exercise  writcrofcomedieswholivedbeforcTerence. 

latterly,  and  that  oply  walking  or  gcntly  Pyrrhia  is  formed  from  Pyrrha,  the  name 

ranning.     Notwithstanding   all    this  he  of  a  town  in  Lesbos,  like  Lesbia,  Delia,  &c. 

lived  to  be  seventy-six.      His  physician  For  'glomns/  Ven.   1483,  Ascens.  1519» 

uft«r  the  Cantabrian   expedition   (A.U.C.  and  many  MSS.  and  edition)<,  have  'globos.' 

730),  when   he   was  vciy  ill  with  liver  The  common  reading  till  Bentley  was '  glo- 

complaint,  was  Antonius  Musa  (Epp.  i.  15.  raos ;'  but  such  a  word  does  not  exist,  as 

3).  Bentley  has    shown.      'Glomus'  is   the 

6.  chartae]  See  S.  ii.  8.  2  n.  singular  number  and  neuter  gender.     See 

9.  fabula  Jlas]  Compare  Epod.  xi.  8 :  Lncret.  (i.  360)  :  "  Nam  si  tantnmdem  est 

"  fabula  quanta  fui."    ['Abjieito:' *throw  in   lanae    glomere  qunntura   Corporis  in 

it  away  rather  than,  like  a  beast,  dash  your  plumbo,"  where  the  quantity  of  the  firgt 

panniers  aKuinst  the  door  to  which  you  syllable  i»  long.     In  •  glomero  *  it  is  short, 

nre  ordered  to  carry  theni.*     Ritter  says  und  in  'globus,*  but  all  these  words  con- 

that '  clitellas '  is  oulj;  the  '  objectura  '  of  tnin  the  same  root.     '  Qlomus '  is  a  clue 

*  perfcrre ;'  but  it  may  be  the  *  objectum '  or  ball  of  wool. 
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Ut  cum  pileolo  soleas  conviva  tribulis.  15 

Ne  vulgo  narres  te  sudavisse  ferendo 
Carmina^  quae  possint  oculos  auresque  morari 
Caesaris ;  oratus  multa  prece  nitere  porro. 
Yade^  vale^  cave  ne  titubes  mandataque  frangas. 

« 

15.  Ut  cutn  pileolo  soUas]  The  alluaion  though  they  should  stop  you  and  antTcmt 
is  to  a  person  of  humble  station  invited  to  you  to  tell  them  your  business,  press  oa." 
the  table  of  a  g^reat  man  of  his  own  tribe.  Horace,  by  way  of  keeping  np  the  joke, 
He  comes  with  his  cap  and  slippers  under  supposes  fiis  messenger  to  arrive  hot  from 
his  arm  in  an  awkward  manner,  not  being  his  journey  and  to  be  besieged  by  inqnis- 
accustomed  to  the  ways  of  fine  houses.  tive  people  wanting  to  know  what  brings 

*  Pileus '  was  a  skull  cap  made  of  felt  and    him  to  Bome. 

wom  at  night  or  in  bad  weather.    The  19.  cave  ne  tUubet]  This  is   perliaps 

man  would  bring  it  with  him  to  wear  on  another  jociilar  allusion  to  his  name,  waA^ 

his  wav  home  from  the  dinner  party.  The  as  an  ass  stumbling  might  chance  to  bmk 

*  solea  was  the  slipper  wom  in  the  house  what  he  was  carrying,  he  adds '  mandata- 
as  *  calceus '  was  the  walking-shoe.  (S.  i.  que  frangas '  (volumina).  In  plaui  prose 
8. 127  n.)  it  means  *  take  care  you  make  no  mistake 

16.  Ne  vulgo  narrea]  "  Don't  tell  it  to  nor  neglect  to  deliver  your  chaige.' 
all  the  town  that  you  are  the  bearer  of  [<  Cave :'  S.  ii.  3. 88.] 

poems   from  Horace  to  Augustus,  and, 
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Horace  appears  to  have  had  a  discontented  *  villicus '  or  steward  of  his  property, 
whom  he  had  promoted  to  that  post  from  having  beeu  originally  one  of  the  lower  sort 
of  slaves  in  the  town  establishmont.  While  in  that  position  he  sighed  ibr  what  he 
thought  must  be  the  superior  freedom  of  the  country ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  reached 
the  highest  place  he  could  be  trusted  with  on  the  farm,  he  began  to  regret  the  fcnner 
days  when  he  could  get  access  to  the  tavern,  and  cookshop,  and  brothel,  forgetUng,  as 
is  common,  the  vexations  that  hfld  made  him  long  for  deliverance  before.  This  nian*6 
discontent  suggested  to  Horace  this  Epistle.  It  is  sueh  only  in  form,  for  we  are  not 
to  suppose  it  was  ever  sent  to  the  *  villicus.'  Horace  means  to  describe  his  own  feel- 
ings  in  respect  to  the  country,  and  the  change  in  his  habits  and  character,  and  at  tfae 
same  time  to  draw  a  moral  from  his  slave^s  conduct,  as  to  the  temper  of  thoae  who 
never  know  what  tliey  want,  who  are  euvious,  discontented,  and  lazy. 

There  is  no  clue  to  the  date. 

ARGUMENT. 

Steward  of  my  dear  woods  and  fields,  which  yon  despise,  though  five  rcspectaUe 
families  they  maintain,  and  send  up  as  many  good  fathcrs  to  Varia,  let  ns  see  which 
can  root  out  the  tliorns  quickest,  you  from  thc  soil,  or  I  from  my  breast,  and  whether 
Horace  or  his  land  is  best.  Lamia's  sorrow  keeps  me  here,  hut  my  hcart  yearna  to 
be  whcre  you  are.  I  love  a  country  life,  you  love  a  towu ;  and  of  course  he  who  envie^ 
another's  lot  dislikes  his  own.  Each  lays  the  blame  on  the  place  he  is  in,  wherau 
the  fanlt  is  in  his  own  breast.  While  you  wcrc  a  common  slavo  in  the  town  yon  used 
to  sigh  for  the  country ;  now  you  long  for  tho  town.  I  am  consistent  as  yoa  know 
and  am  loth  to  depart  when  business  forccs  me  to  Rome.    Our  tastca  are  difierent. 
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Whiit  yon  call  a  desert  I  call  a  beautifal  landBcape»  and  what  you  think  beautiftil  I 
dislike.  Tou  long  for  the  brothel  and  greaay  tavem,  and  dancing  to  a  wanton'B 
mnsic,  declaring  that  my  paltry  place  would  as  soon  bear  pepper  as  the  grape ;  and 
yet  with  all  this  dulness  you  must  work  forsooth  at  the  hardest  of  soils,  and  look 
after  the  oxen,  and  attend  to  the  river  banks,  a&d  so  forth.  You  know  the  gay  man 
I  was ;  now  I  liko  nothing  but  siraple  iare  in  a  plain  country  way,  and  though  I 
love  my  recreation  I  should  be  ashamed  to  be  always  at  play.  No  envy  pursues  me 
into  the  country,  though  my  neighbours  good-humonredly  quiz  me  in  my  new 
character  of  farmer.  But  you  had  rather  go  back  to  your  city  rations,  while  the 
stable  boy  is  envying  you  your  logs  and  your  flocks  and  your  garden,  just  as  the  ox 
longs  for  the  aaddle,  and  the  faorse  for  the  plough.  I  advise  each  to  mind  tho 
business  he  understands. 

ViLUCB  silvarum  et  mihi  me  reddentis  agelli, 

Quem  tu  fastidis  habitatum  quinque  foeis  et 

Quinque  bonos  solitum  Variam  dimittere  patres, 

Certemus  spinas  animone  ego  fortius  an  tu 

EveUas  agro^  et  melior  sit  Horatius  an  res.  5 

Me  quamvis  Lamiae  pietas  et  eura  moratur 

Fratrem  maerentis^  rapto  de  fratre  dolentis 

Insolabiliter^  tamen  istuc  mens  animusque 

Fert  et  amat  spatiis  obstantia  rumpere  claustra. 

Rure  ego  viventem,  tu  dicis  in  urbe  beatum;  jo 

Cui  placet  alterius  sua  nimirum  est  odio  sors. 

Stultus  uterque  locum  immeritum  causatur  inique : 

In  culpa  est  animus^  qui  se  non  effugit  unquam. 

1.  VUliee  tilvctrum]  The  '  vilUcns '  was  pied  by  five  men,  who  used  Varia  as  their 
one  of  the  principal  siaves  in  the  '  familia  market.  At  present  he  cultivated  the 
rustica'  and  had  the  superintendence  of  a  land  with  eigfat  slaves  (8.  ii.  7. 118).  We 
man's  farm  and  '  villa  rustica.'  He  looked  must  suppose  tfaat  Maecenas,  who  g^ve 
after  the  slaves,  and  had  charge  of  every  Horaoe  the  estate,  either  had  these  flve 
thing  bnt  the  cattle,  of  which  there  was  a  men  as  his  tenants,  or,  if  they  were  owners» 
separate  snperintendent.  Horaee  says  his  bonght  their  land  and  gave  it  to  his 
woods  and  fields  restored  him  to  himself ;  friend.] 

they  gave  him  liberty  and  enjoyment  of  5.  an  ret"]  *  Praedia '  were '  res  mandpi.' 

life.  ['VilicusMs  siiid  tobe  thetrueform.]  6.  Lamiael^ee  Introdnctions  to  C.  i. 

2.  hahitaium  quinque  focis']  *  Focis^  26 ;  iii.  17.  '  Insolabiliter '  occurs  nowhere 
18  put  for '  families.'    Horace  says  there  else. 

lived  on  his  estate  five  families,  the  heads  9.  rumpere  clavetra"]  At  tlie  end  of  the 

of  which  were  good  men,  who  went  up  Circus  were  stalls  ('  caroeres ')  in  whicli  the 

from  time   to  tirae  to  the  neighbouring  chariots  remained  till  the  race  was  ready 

town  of  Varia,  Orelli  snpposesy  to  elect  to  begin.    They  were  then  brought  out 

local  ofBcers  or  to  attend  the  market.  Some  and  ranged  side  by  side  behind  a  rope 

snppoee  theywere'coloni'(C.ii.  14.12  n.),  called  *alba  linea'  or  *calx/  which  was 

lesseea  who  farmed  different  parts  of  tbe  stretched  acroes  the  conrse  and  formed  a 

estate.    Varia,  according  to  the  Tabula  barrier,  ben^nd  which  the  chariots  could 

Tfaeodosiana,  was  thirty  miles  from  Rome  not  advance  till  the  signal  was  given  and 

and  ten  from  Tibur,  on  the  Via  Valeria.  the  rope  withdrawn.    It  is  from  this  ob- 

It  was  four  miles  from  Horaoe's  farm.  stmction  or  from  the  *  oaroeres '  that  the 

The  modem  name  is  Vico  Varo.    [Horaoe  metaphor  in  the  text  is  taken. 

may  mcan  that  his  estate  was  once  occu-  13.  ee  non  effugit  nnquam]  C.  ii.  16. 19. 
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Tu  mediastinus  tacita  prece  rura  petebas^ 
Nunc  urbem  et  ludos  et  balnea  villicus  optas ;  15 

Me  constare  mihi  scis^  et  discedere  tristem 
Quandocunque  trahunt  invisa  negotia  Romam. 
Non  eadem  miramur ;  eo  disconvenit  inter 
Meque  et  te  :  nam  quae  deserta  et  inhospita  tesea 
Credis  amoena  vocat  mecum  qui  sentit^  et  odit  20 

Quae  tu  pulchra  putas.     Fornix  tibi  et  uncla  popina 
.  Incutiunt  urbis  desiderium,  video,  et  quod 
Angulus  iste  feret  piper  et  tus  ocius  uva, 
Nec  vicina  subest  vinum  praebere  tabema 
Quae  possit  tibi,  nec  meretrix  tibicina,  cujus  25 

Ad  strepitum  salias  terrac  gravis :  et  tamen  urges 

14.  Tii  media9tinu8\  See  Beckei^s  Gall.  21.  Fornix  tibi  et  uncta  popina]  Within 

Exc.  on  the  '  Slave  Family.'    He  had  been  the  porticus,  which  ran  ronnd  the  circos» 

one  of  the    lowest  slaves,  used  for   all  were  vaulteci  chambers  ('  fomices  *),  whidi 

nianner  of  work  in  the  *  familia  urbana/  were  let  ont  to  prostitutes;  and  in  other 

nnd  by  his  pitifnl  conntenance  (for  he  was  parts  of  tbe  city,  under  different  buildin^ 

afraid  perhaps  to  speak)  had  shown  how  public    aud   private,   there  were    siiniJar 

much  he  wished  to  be  delivered  from  thut  vaults  eraployed  in  the  snme  wny.     Aa  to 

condition  and  to  be  sent  to  work  on  the  *  popina '  (which  he  calla  *  nncta,'  becaiue 

farm,  though  that   was  geuerally  consi-  of  the  grcasy  viands  cooked  there),  see  S. 

dered  to  be  the  greatest  punishuietit  (S.  ti.  ii.  4.  62  n. 

7.  118  n.).    When  there  he  had  risen  it  28.  Angulus  itte  feref]  Horace  writes 

may  be  supposed  to  be  '  villtcus.'    *  Medi-  as  if  he  wcre  repeating  the  contemptiiQqBf 

astinus '  was  the  uame  for  the  lowest  sort  langnage  of  the  villicus.  '  That  little  nook 

of  slave  both  in  the  town  and  country  of  yours  will  produoe  pepper  and  fmnkin- 

establishment.     It  is  derived,  Forcellini  cense  (which  of  course  was  impo^ble) 

says,  irom  '  medius,'  from  his  standing  in  sooner  than  grapes.'    Tho  grapes  grown 

the  midst  and  being  at  every  one's  chU.  on  the  farm  he  did  not  think  worthj  of 

Porphyrion,    on.  this    passage,    explains  the  name.    That  Horace  made  his  own 

*  mediastitms '  to  be  a  *  balneator/  one  who  wine»  and  that  it  was  not-  too  bad  to  pot 
attended  to  the  baths,  and  Priscian,  quoted  before  Maecenas,  we  know  from  C.  i.  20. 
by  Forcellini  and  Becker  (ubi  sup.),  limits  *  Thus '  or  '  tus '  (see  Forcell.)  *  olibanmii,' 
the  name  to  the  bathing  slaves.  He  is  which  is  a  gum  resin,  extracted  from  a 
corrected  by  Nonius  (ii.  578,  ap.  Forcell.) ;  tree  called  the  Boewellia  Thmifera,  and 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  '  balneatores '  is  now  birought  from  India.  Viigil  (Geot;g. 
were  included  in  the  class  of  slaves  called  i.  67)  :  "  Inditi  mittit  ebur,  mollea  sna  tnra 

*  luediastini.'     [<  Etenim  niultum  interest  Sabaei."     [*  Piper :'  S.  ii.  4.  73  n.] 
quslis  servus  sit  .  .  .  an  vero  vulgaris,vel  25.  meretrix  tibieina']  As  to  *tibia.'  eee 
iiiediastiuns  an  qualisqualis.'   Ulpian.  Dig.  C.  iii- 19. 19 ;  iv.  15.  30.    It  waa  played 
47.  10. 15.  §  44,  quotcxl  by  Ritter.]  by  women  as  well  as  men. 

19.  teeca]   Acron  says  <tesca'  (or  'tes-  26.  et  tamen  urgee]  This  is  said  witha 

qua,'  as  it  is  in  Ascensius'  edition  of  his  sort  of  mock  compassion :  *  and  yet,  poor 

text  aud  Porphyrion's,  and  so  it  appears  nian  !  (though  youhavenone  of  these  com- 

in   Comni.  Cruq.)   are  "loca   deserta  et  forts  to  help  you  onyour  way)  yoabave  to 

difficilia,"  and  that  it  is  a  Sabine  word.  go  on  tnmiug  up  the  rougfi  soil,  feeding 

According  to  the  authorities  quoted  by  the  oxen,  looking  out  for  flooda,  and  aU 

Festus    it    significd    also    a    consecrated  that.'  *Jampridem  non  tacta' impKesthat 

encloHure,  and  Varro  says  much  the  same  Horace^s  property  had  been  neglected  be- 

(de  Ling.  Lat.  vii.  10).    Accins  used  the  fore  it  came  into  his  possession.    One  of 

word  before  Horace,  and  Lucan  after  him  the  duties  of  the  '  villicus '  was  to  look  after 

(vi.  41):  "Amplexus  fines,  naltus,  nemoro-  the  banks  of  the  Digentia,   which  over- 

saque  tesca,  Et  silvas."  flowed  when  the  rains  came  down  heavily. 
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Jampridem  uon  tacta  ligouibus  arva  bovemque 

Diguuctum  euras  et  strictis  froudibus  exples; 

Addit  opus  pigro  rivus,  si  decidit  imber^ 

Multa  mole  docendus  aprico  parcere  prato.  30 

Nunc  age  quid  nostrum  concentum  dividat  audi. 

Quem  tenues  decuere  togae  nitidique  capilli^ 

Quem  scis  immunem  Cinarae  placuisse  rapaci^ 

Quem  bibulum  liquidi  media  de  luce  Falerni^ 

Coena  bre vis  juvat  et  prape  riviun  somnus  in  herba ;  36 

Nec  lusisse  pudet  sed  non  incidere  ludum. 

Non  istlc  obliquo  oculo  mea  commoda  quisquam 

Limat^  non  odio  obscuro  morsuque  venenat ; 

Rident  vicini  glebas  et  saxa  moventem. 

Cum  servis  urbana  diaria  rodere  mavis :  40 

Horum  tu  in  numerum  voto  ruis ;  invidet  usum 


Horace  has  (A.  P.  67)  :  "  Sen  canQm  mn-  for  tbe  body  and  hair,  to  great  lengths. 

tavit  iniqnam  fragibos  amnis  Doctus  iter  Scipio  counted  the  man  a  cozconib  and 

melias."  somethiug  worse,  '*qui  quotidie  unguen- 

[2S.  frondibus]    In   eonthem    dimates  tatas  adversus    speculum  ometur,   cujus 

\vhere  grass  is  scarce,  cattle  browse  on  the  supercilia  radantur/'  &c.  (Oell.  vii.  12.) 

leiives  of  trees,  or  the  leaves  are  gathered  33.  immunem  Cinarae'}  Though  Cinan 

for  them.     Columella  vii.  3,  quoted  by  loved  money,  aud  he  had  none  to  give,  yet 

Ritter.]  she  was  fond  of  him.    See  C.  iv.  1.  8  n. 

31.  quid  nottrum  concentum  dividaf]  34.  media  de  luce']  'Soon  after  noon' 
'  What  disturbs  our  harmony/  or  preveuts  (S.  ii.  8.  3  n.).  It  neod  not  be  taken  too 
ns  from  agreeing  in  opinion ;  which  is,  literally .  Their  drinking  was  not  uncom- 
that  whereas  I  can  look  back  upon  my  monly  carried  on  from  three  or  four  o'c1ock 
past  cnjoyments  with  pleasure,  and  am  glad  till  past  midnight,  but  with  idle  people,  or 
to  quit  them  now  that  my  time  of  life  re-  on  particular  occasions,  «t  began  earUer. 
quires  it  to  retire  to  the  country,  where  I  '  Bibulum'  deponds  upon  '  scis.'  As  to 
am  free  from  jealousies  and  vexations,  you  Falemi,  see  C.  i.  9. 7  n.  ['  Liquidi ' '  dear/ 
are  longing  to  eet  back  to  yonr  former  life,  '  bright,'  atid  of  conrse  unmixed.  Comp. 
and  give  up  tne  country,  which  many  a  Ep.  i.  18.  91.] 

poor  slave  in  the  town  euvies  you.    So  the  [36.  eed  non  inddere  ludum"]  '  I  am  not 

ox  envies  the  horse,  and  the  horse  envies  ashamcd  to  have  amnsed  myself,  but   I 

the  ox,  but  roy  judgment  is  that  each  should  should  be  ashamed  never  to  break  oif  my 

do  the  wurk  he  is  best  fitted  for.  amusement.'    I  doubt  if  the  exposition  in 

32.  tenuee  decuere  togae]  The  toga  was  the  argument  is  correct.] 

g^nerally  made  of  a  thick  woollen  doth,  [38.  Limaf]  See  S.  i.  2.  62.    It  seems 

but  there  were  lighter  and  finer  sorts  for  probablc,  and  it  has  been  suggested,  that 

summer.    Thcse  were  called  'nisae,'   be-  '  ocnlo  limat,' '  files '  or  'rabs  away' with 

caase  the  nap  was  clipped  close.    See  Mar-  envious  eye,  may  refer  to  the  expression 

tial  (ii.  85) : —  *  limi  oculi.*] 

"  Donn  quod  aestatis  misi  tibi  memie  De-  ^"  w-bana  diaHa]  S^  S- >•  6.  69,  and 

(«0inhri  compare  Martial  (xi.   108),  "Sed  Lnpus 

Si  q^rerta.  ««un  t«  mihi  mitte  to-  ^^T.  TP'^"  '*"tjr"!l*"     ^\ 

2f^^  >»  word  <  calo     was  applied  to  the  menial 

^    *  slaves  in  general,  thongh  it  is  not  a  generic 

'  Nitidi  capilli '  refers  to  the  anointing  of  title  for  snch,  like  '  mediastinns '  (v.  14). 

the  head.    The  Komans  in  their  degene-  See  S.  i.  6. 101  n.    Forcellini  nnderBtands 

rate  days  carried  the  nse  of  perfumes,  in  <  argutns '  to  be  '  cnnning.' 

the  shape  of  fragrant  <nl8  and  ointments 
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Lignorum  et  peooriB  tibi  calo  argutus  et  horti. 
Optat  ephippia  bos  piger,  optat  arare  caballas ; 
Quam  scit  uterque  libens  censebo  exerceat  artem. 

48.  ephippia]  'Ephippium'  wag  a  sad-    mented. 
dle  whtch  the  Romans  appear.to  have  used»  ~     [44.  Q^am  scif]  There  waa  a  Greek  pro- 
having  copied  it  from  the  Greeks.     It  did    rerb  rendered    thas    by  Cicens   '  Qoam 
not  differ  materially  from  oars,  except  that    quisque  norit  artem  in  hac  se  exeroeat.' 
it  had  uo  stirrups.    A  saddle  cloth  was    Tusc.  Disp.  i.  18.] 
wom  under  it,  sometimea  highly  onia- 


EPISTLE  XV. 

This  Epistle,  as  the  chronologists  rightly  assume»  is  not  likely  to  bave  been  wxitten 
before  A.U.C.  731,  when  Antonius  Musa  andbis  cold  remediescame  into  laahion  (t.  3  n.). 
How  long  afterwards  it  may  have  been  written  is  unoertain. 

Vaala  was  the  cognomen  given  to  one  C.  Numonius  for  storming  the  vallum  of  a  camp, 
as  appears  from  a  coin  with  his  head  on  one  side»  and  the  above  exploit  represented  cm 
the  other.  The  Scholiasts  say  nothing  of  Horace's  friend,  but  the  MSS.  inscriptions 
call  him  C.  Numonius  Vala.  There  was  one  of  that  name  who  was  a  legataa  of  Varus» 
and  perisbed  with  his  army  in  Germany  A.U.O.  763,  thirty  years  or  more  after  this 
Epistle  was  written.  He  may  have  been  this  man  or  his  son.  Estre  has  giveai  an 
inscription  found  at  Philae  in  Egypt,  in  which  it  appears  that  two  persons — L.  Trebo- 
nius  and  C.  Numonius  Vala— were  at  that  placo  "  a.d.  tiii.  K.  Aprilis,*'  iji  the  year 
wben  Aogustus  was  consul  the  tbirteenth  time,  that  is,  A.T7.C.  752.  If  this  be  Horaoe*s 
friend,  as  it  may,  be  was  a  traveller  like  Bullatius,  and  has  suoceeded  in  reoprding  bis 
travels  for  a  longer  time  than  he  expected.  But  this  does  not  help  us  to  distingniih 
him  from  many  travellers  who  have  carved  their  ignoble  names  npon  tbe  q^hinxfla» 
obelisks,  and  Pyhimids  of  Bgypt. 

Vala  was  acquainted  with  thc  soutbem  ooast  of  Italy,  and  Horaoe,  who  had  been 
recommended  by  bis  physician  no  longer  to  go  as  he  had  beeu  wont  to  Baiaei,  had  a 
miud  to  try  one  of  the  southem  ports ;  and  he  writes  to  Vala  for  infbrmation  mboat 
them.  It  b  an  unconnected  sort  of  Epistle,  with  a  long  digresaion  upou  the  lament  cf 
Baiae  at  the  loss  of  her  iuvalids,  and  another  upon  wines,  and  a  third,  which  occopie» 
half  the  Epistle,  upon  the  profligacy  of  one  Maenius,  who  squandered  all  his  iiiod«t 
on  good  living,  and  then  tumed  to  living  at  the  expcnse  of  others.  WHien  he  had  no- 
thing  better,  he  ate  tripe  and  abased  all  spendthrifts,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  any  moncT 
he  spent  it  in  the  same  way  again.  Sucli  am  I,  says  Horace ;  when  I  am  shori  of 
money  I  oommend  the  serenity  of  a  humble  life ;  when  a  windfall  drops  in,  I  am  ready 
to  be  as  extravagant  as  you  please. 

The  connexion  of  this  with  the  professed  object  of  the  letter  I  do  not  quite  see. 

QuAE  sit  hiems  Yeliae^  quod  caelum,  Yala^  Salerni^ 

1.  QuaesUMems  VeUae]  Velia  orElea,  Zeno,  was  a  town  of  Lncania,  near  tfae 

iWmous  as  the  residenoe  of  Aenopliaues,  ihe  mouth  of  the  river  Hales  or  ISlees  (Alento). 

founder  of  the  Kleatic  school  of  philosophy,  It  was  said  to  have  been  foondcd  by  the 

and  the  birth-place    of  Parmenides  and  Phocaeans  of  iouia  on  tho  occaaioa  of  their 
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Quoram  hominnm  regio  et  qnalis  yia,  (nam  mihi  Baias 

Mnsa  snpervacnas  Antonins  et  tamen  illis 

migpratioa  related  by  HerodotuB,  i.  165  <  Supervacoas '  xneanB  <  lueleBB,'  the  place 

(Epod.  XTi.  15  n.)*    The  rains  of  the  town  womd  do  him  no  good.    [' Sapervacoas ' 

Btill  exist  on  the  site  called  Castellamare  mnjBt  also  he  connected  with  *  facit.'] 

della  Brucca.    From  the  Topica  of  Cicero  8.  Mu^a — Antoniiui]  This  physicianwas 

(c.  i.)  and  Epp.  ad  Fam.  (vii.  20)  we  leam  a  freedman  of  Angustns,  and  came  into 

that  Trebatius,  who  is  introduced  in  S.  ii.  notice  chiefly  through  curing  him  of  an 

1,  had  estates  there.    On  his  way  from  illness  he  contracted  in  the  Cantabnan  ex' 

thence  to  Khegium,  when   he  iled  from  peditiou  (Ep.  18.  3),  on  which  occasion 

Bome  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  Cicero  Suetonias  (c.  81)  teUs  us  that  Augustus 

compiled  the  Topica,  and  he  wrote  the  aboye  *'  distillationibus  jecinore  vitiato  ad  despe- 

letter  to  Trebatius  from  that  place,  and  rationem  redactus  contrariam  et  ancipitem 

probably  from  his  house»  which  he  makes  rationem  medendi  necessario  subiit ;  quia 

remarks  upou.    There  are  coins  of  Velia  calida    fomenta    non   proderant,   frigidis 

with  the   inBcriptionB  TEAH.  TEAHTfiN.  curari  coactus,  auctore  Antonio  Musa," 

FEAIA.    Salemnm  in  Campania  was  situ-  which  gave  rise  to  the  caustic  words  Se> 

ated  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Paestum,  now  neca  makes  Livia  address  to  Augustns  (de 

the  Qulf  of  Salemo,on  the  heights  above  the  Clemen.  i.  9) : — "  Fac  quod  medici  solent, 

modem  town,  which  is  close  to  the  Bea.  It  qui  ubi  usitata  remedia  non   procedunt, 

was  a  Boman  colony,  but  was  originally  tentant    contraria."      It   seems  that    in 

built  only  as  a  fortress  to  be  a  check  ou  the  consequenoe  of  this  cure  Musa  came  into 

Pioentini,  in  whose  country  it  vms  sitnated.  fashion,  and  having  found  cold  bathing 

These  places  were  not  very  much  frequented  suooessful  with  the  emperor,  he  appears  to 

it  would  seem  at  this  time,  but  a  new  doc-  have  made  that  his  general  principle  of 

tor  was  bringing  them  into  fashion.  treatment.    He  recommended  it  to  Ho- 

2.  Baias]  The  atmosphere  of  Baiae  ap-  race,  the  Scholiast  says,  for  his  eyes ;  and 

pears  to  have  been  clear,  and  the  place  Horace  followed  his  advice.    A  statue  was 

attractive  (Horacecalls  it  <  Hquidae,' C.  iii.  erected  to  Musa  by  subscription  (aere  col- 

4.  24,  and  '  amoenae,'  £pp.  i.  1.  83).  This  lato)  near  that  of  Aesculapius  in  gratitude 

niade  it  tbe  most  fiftvonrite  reeort  of  wealthy  for  Augnstus'  restoration  (Saeton.  Ang.  c 

Bomana.    To  ioTalida  there  was  tbe  ad-  59),  and  he  abo  wasallowed  to  wear  agold 

ditional    attraction    of   hot    sulphurons  ring;  that  is,  he  was  made  an '  eques '  (Dion 

springs.      See  among  other  places  Ovid  Cass.  53.  80.  See  S.  ii.  7.  9  n.).    Eusebius 

(A.  A.  i.  255)  : —  relates  that  lie  loet  his  life  by  shipwredc. 

«  Quid  referam  Baias  praetextaque  littora  f^^y  (^«-  ®\^)  «y»  that  Mnsa  was  c«lled 

velis  in  to  supersede  Camehus/the  former  physi- 

Et  quie    de  calido  sulphure  fumat,  cian,  and  that  he  sncceBsfally  administere^ 

aquam  ?"  lettuce  to  his  patient,  which  the  scraples 

^  ('  nimia  religio ')  of  Camelius  had  refused 

and  Statias  (Silv.  iii.  5.  96) : —  him.    Comm.  Crnq.  says  that  the  disorder 

"Sive    vaporiferas,    blandiBsima    littora,  was  gout,thatCameUasreBortedtoheatmg 

Baias  remedies,  going  so  far  as  to  Ime  the  roof  of 

EntheafktidicaefleaviseretectaSibyDae  his  bed-cliamber  with  woolj   that  Musa 

Dulce  sit."  changed  the  whole  treatment,  ordered  not 

only  cold  baths,  but  gargles  of  water  fVom 

Horace  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Atella  (in  Campania)  and  cold  drinks,  by 

Baiae,  as  we  may  infer  from  his  connecting  which  means  he  soon  cured  him.     For  this 

it  with  the  Sabine  hills,  Praeneste,  and  service    he  was  presented,  the  Scholiast 

Tibnr  in  C.  iii.  4 ;  but  it  appears  he  was  adds,  with  forty  millions  of  sesterces  by  a 

now  advised  to  try  a  different  treatment,  senatus  consaltnm.    From  Dion  (58.  80) 

and  seek  some  other  climate.    A  letter  of  we  learn  that  Musa  attended  Marcellus.  If 

Cicero  to  Dolabella  (ad  Fam.  ix.  12)  begins  so,  it  is  Barprising  that  he  allowed  him  to 

in  this  jocular  way : — <*  Gratnlor  Baiis  nos-  go  to  Baiae,  where  Marcellus  died.    The 

tris  siquidem  ut  scribis  salubres  repente  death  of  Marcellus  may  have  contributed 

factae  sunt :  nisi  forte  te  amant  et  tibi  to  making  B<uae  nnpopular  for  a  time,  bnt 

assentantur  et  tamdin  dum  tn  ades  sunt  it  soon  recovered  iU  character  (i^.  1. 88). 

oblitae  sni."    The  place  therefore  was  not  There  are    some  fragments   of  medical 

healthy  in  C^cero'8  opinion,  or  Dolabella  works  by  Musa,  and  he  is  frequently  re- 

had  found  it  disagree  with  him  before.  ferred  to  as  au  authority  by  Galen.    The 
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M e  facit  invisum^  gelida  cuxn  perluor  unda 

Per  medium  frigus.     Sane  murteta  relinqui  5 

Dictaque  cessantem  nervis  elidere  morbum 

Sulphura  contemni  vicus  gemit^  invidus  aegris^ 

Qui  caput  et  stomachum  supponere  fontibus  audent 

Clusinis  Gabiosque  petunt  et  frigida  rura. 

Mutandus  locus  est  et  deversoria  nota  10 

Praeteragendus  equus.     Quo  tendis  ?     Non  mihi  Cumas 

Est  iter  aut  Baias^  laeva  stomachosus  habena 

Dicet  eques ;  sed  equi  frenato  est  auris  in  oVe.) 

Major  utrum  populum  frumenti  copia  pascat^ 

CoUectosne  bibant  imbres  puteosne  perennes  15 

Jugis  aquae;   (nam  vina  nihil  moror  illius  orae; 

order  of  the  names  ifl  inyerted,  as  in  C.  ii.  drinking.    The  batbs  of  Closiam  mmj  be 

2.  3 ;  11.  2.  thoee  that  TiboUnB  lefen  to  (iii.  5. 1)  :^ 

3.  et  iamen    Ulis   me  faeit  invieum] 

*  Though  it  is  all  Mnsa^B  faolt,  he  makes  "  Yos  tenet  Etruscis  manat  quae  fontibiu 

Baiae  hate  me  as  if  it  was  my  own  fault :  unda, 

that  instead  of  enjoyiug  her  pleasant  cH-  Unda    sub    aestivnm     non    adeanda 

mate  and  warm  baths,  I  am  being  drenched  Canem. 

with  cold  water  in  the  middle  of  winter.'  Nunc   autem   saciis    Baiaram    wi^t*»»*^ 

This  seems  to  be  Honioe's  meaning,  and  he  lyniphis, 

remarks  that  the  town  is  angry  with  all  Cum  se  purpureo  vere  remittit  hoiniia.'' 
the  patients  for  deserting  it.   *  Murteta'  aro 

g^ves  in  which  houses  were  erected  for  10.  deverearia']  See  S.  i.  5.  2  n.     [The 

vapour  baths.    [<  Quarundam  naturalium  traveller  would  go  along  the  Wa  Appia  tiH 

sudationum,  ubi  e  terra  profusus  calidus  he  came  to  Sinuessa  or  somewhere  tbere- 

vapor  aedificio  includitur,  stcut  super  Baias  abouts,  and  then  he  would  tum  to  the  right 

in  murtetis  habemos.'  Cdsus  ii.  I7.  These  to  reach  Cumae.    If  he  were  not  going  to 

were  natural  sweating-baths.  Celsus  says,  Cumae,  he  would  keep  his  horse  on  tbe 

iii.  21,  '  maxime  utiles  naturales  et  siccae  niain  road  to  the  left  and  go  to  Capua  and 

sudationes  sunt '  like  those  at  Baiae.  They  so  on  to  Saleruum,  if  that  waa  the  plaee 

were  supposed  to  be  good  for  chrontc  oom-  that  he  was  travelling  to.]    This  explains 

plaints.]*  *laeva  habena/    The  horse  would  attempt 

8.  Qui  capui  et  etomachum']  A  douche  to  tum  to  the  rigfat  as  usnal  to  go  to 
bath  on  the  head  orstomach  would  nowbe  Cumae,  from  whence  the  road  waa  eon- 
tfaought  a  strong  remedy  even  by  hvdro-  tinued  to  the  Lucrine  Lake  and  to  Banli 
pathists ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  which  Mosa  and  Baiae. 

recommended  and  Celsus  likewise  (i.  4;  13.  sed  equi  frenafo  est  aurie  i»  ore'] 

i V.  6) .  Bentley ,  on  very  slender  anthori  ty ,  changed 

9.  Clueinie  Oabioegue]  Clusium  (Chiusi)  '  equi,'  the  common  reading,  to  '  eqnis.' 
was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Etruria,  the  It  gives  a  little  more  meaning  to  the 
capital  of  Porsenna,  and  the  place  where  words  to  apply  thera  to  the  horae  to 
the  Gauls  received  that  insult  which  led  to  which  the  words  of  the  rider  are  ad- 
their  siege  of  Bome  (Liv.  v.  33).     It  was  dressed. 

situated  on  the  Via  Cassia,  about  100  miles        [15.  Collectos  imhree]  Bain-watcr  col* 

north   of  Bome.      The    river   Clanis   (la  lected  in  cistems  or  tanks.   '  Jugis  aqoae,' 

C^iuna)  flows  by  it.    As  to  Qabii,  soe  Ep.  S.  ii.  6.  2.] 

11.  7  n.    Fea  says  there  are  sulphur  baths        16.  vina  nihil  moror  illius  orae]   The 

there  still.    But    it  was  not  for  sulphur  nearest  place  to  Salenmm  spoken  of  as 

batha  that  the  Botnans  went  there.  Strabo  growing  wines  is  Surrentum   (Sorrento), 

(p.  238)  mentions  several  cold  streams  herc  at  the  end  of  the  promontory  that  bean 

called  T^  "AA/StfvAo,  whieh  wcre  useful  in  that  name,  and  forms  the  southera  bonn* 

many   complaints  both    for  bttthing  and  dary  of  the  bay  of  Naples.     This  wine  is 
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Rure  meo  possum  quidvis  perferre  patique^ 

Ad  mare  cum  veni  generosum  et  lene  requiro, 

Quod  euras  abigat^  quod  cum  spe  divite  manet 

In  venas  animumque  meum,  quod  verba  ministret,  20 

Quod  me  Lucanae  juvenem  commendet  amicae.) 

Tractus  uter  plures  lepores,  uter  educet  apros, 

Utra  magis  pisces  et  echinos  aequora  celent, 

Pinguis  ut  inde  domum  possim  Phaeaxque  reverti. 

Scribere  te  nobis,  tibi  nos  accredere  par  est.  25 

Maenius,  ut  rebus  maternis  atque  patemis 

Portiter  absumptis  urbanus  coepit  haberi^ 

Scurra  vagus  non  qui  certum  praesepe  teneret, 

Impransus  non  qui  civem  dinosceret  hoste, 

Quaelibet  in  quemvis  opprobria  fingere  saevus,  30 

Pemicies  et  tempestas  barathrumque  macelli, 

Quidquid  quaesierat  ventri  donabat  avaro. 

Hic  ubi  nequitiae  fautoribus  et  timidis  nil 

Aut  paulum  abstulerat  patinas  coenabat  omasi 

Vilis  et  agni^ae,  tribus  ursis  quod  satis  esset ;  35 

Scilicet  ut  ventres  lamna  candente  nepotum 

Diceret  urendos,  corrector  Bestius.     Idem 


mentioned  iit  S.  ii.  4.  55.    Ovid  (Met.  xv.  que]  AU  these  words  belong  to  *  macelli/ 

710)  mentions  **  Surrentino  generosos  pal-  as  to  which  eee  S.  ii.  3.  229  n.     He  was  a 

mite  colles  ;**  and  Martial  speaks  of  this  plague  that  wasted,  a  tempest  that  swept, 

wine  with  praise  (ziii.  110).    Bnt  Horace  a  galf  that  swallowed  np,  the  wholc  con- 

had  no  high  opinion  of  it  (see  C.  i.  9.  tente  of  the  market. 

7  n.);  and  Statius  speaks  of  *'Camque        37.  correcior  Bettiu»]  This  reading  is 

non  raolli  juga  Surrentina  Lyaeo."     Piiuy  due  to  I^mbinns,  who  first  conjectured  it, 

also  (xiv.  c.  6)  f>a,YS  that  Tiberius  declared  and,  before  the  publication  of  his  second 

it  was  no  better  than  vinegar,  and  only  edition,  found  it  in  one  of  his  oldestMSS., 

owed  its  character  to  the  doctors.     Ho-  but  did  not  take  it  into  the  text.    Bentley 

race  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  ask  was  the  first  editor  to  adopt  it.    Most 

about  the  wine,  which  he  knew  was  bad.  modem  editors  have  done  the  same.    The 

17.  pefferre  patique']    This  pleonasm  meaning,  if  this  is  the  true  reading,  is, 

occurs  again  in  the  next  Epistle,  v.  74.  that  Maenius,  whenever  he  could  not  get 

It  serves  to  make  up  a  verse.     I  am  not  a  good  dinncr  from   one  of  thoee  who 

aware  it  has  any  other  force.  patronized  or  were  afraid  of  him,  would 

21.   Jjttcanae']    This  suppoees   he  was  dine    prodigiously  off   tripe    and    coerse 

going  to  Velia.  mutton,  and  thcn  declare  all  good  livers 

24.  Phaeaxque  reverti]  Epp.  i.  2.  28.  ought  to  be  branded   on  the   belly  :    a 

26.  Maemus]  See  S.  i.  1.  101  ti.    '  For-  ceusor  as  strict  as  Bestius,  who  was  no 

titer' is  used  ironically.  '  Urbanus '  means  doubt  some  person   well   known  at   the 

'  witty/  f *  a  man  who  amuses  or  tries  to  time,  perhaps  as  a  spare  liver  or  reprover 

amuse  by   his    talk.']     'Scurra    vagus'  of  profligate   living,  though   nothing   is 

means  a  parasite  who  was  ready  to  dine  known  of  him  now.     'Corrector/  wbich 

any  where,  payiug  for  his  dinner  with  his  was  used  in  a  technical  sense  during  the 

jokes   ['  certum  praesepe :'   '  lare  certo/  empiro  for  a  person  sent  into  a  provincc 

Epp.  i.  7.  58].  to  put  it  in  order,  a  special  oommissioner, 

31.  Pemiciee  et  iempegtae  barathrum^  is  here  used  (if  it  is  the  true  reading)  for 
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Quidquid  erat  nactus  praedae  majoris  ubi  omne 

Verterat  in  fumum  et  cinerem^  Noh  hercule  miror, 

Aiebat;  si  qui  comedunt  bona^  cum  sit  obeso  40 

Nil  melius  turdo^  nil  vulva  pulchrius  ampla. 

Nimirum  hic  ego  sum ;  nam  tuta  et  parvula  laudo 

Cum  res  deficiunt,  satis  inter  vilia  fortis ; 

Yerum  ubi  quid  melius  contingit  et  unctiua  idem 

Vos  sapere  et  solos  aio  bene  vivere,  quorum  45 

Conspicitur  nitidis  fundata  pecunia  villis. 

a  refonner  of  morals,  as  in  £pp.  ii.  1. 129        42.  Nifnirum  hie  ego  Mrm]    Covnpve 

it  is  applied  to  poets.     [See  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  Ep.  6.  40 :   '*  ne  fiieriB  bic  tu."      itrrau^ 

17,    'emendatore    et    correctore    noetro.'  cf/i(   is   a   oommon  .expreBfdon   with   tbe 

Kriiger.J      The  old  readings  and  those  Tragedians.     '  Nimirum/  of  coarse,  as  is 

of  the  MSS.  are  'correctus'  and   'cor-  natural:  how  could  anj  thing  better  be 

reptus.'    The  authority  for  each  of  these  expected  of  me  ?    (Ep.  9.  1.)      He  savs 

readingB  may  be  learnt  from  Obbarius  or  that,  like  his  neighbours,  he  profcsses  love 

Fea.     The  MS.  authority  for  '  corrector '  for  poverty  while  he  is  poor,  but  as  aooa 

is  very  small  [perhaps  none.    '  Correctus  as  he  gets  any  money,  he  is  ready  fbr  any 

Bestius/   Ritter;    who  explains  it  *cor-  extravagance. 

rected  like  Bestius,'  who  was  corrected        46.    mtidit    fundata    pecnnia    t*i/li»^ 

by  being  reduced  to  poverty.    Persius  (vi.  '  Villa'  was  a  countrv  house»  aa  opposed 

3?)  has  a  Bestius].  to  '  aedes,'  a  town  bouse.    There   were 

39.   Verterai    in  fumum  et   cinerem']  *  villae  rusticae/  farm  honses.  and  '  viDae 

This  was  evidently   an  ordinary  way  of  urbanae/  houses  in  the  neighboarhood  of 

speaking.     We  need   not   refer   the   ex-  towns  (to  which  sense  we  limit  the  word 

pression  to  the  sacking  of  towns  or  to  thc  in  our  use  of  it)  or  in  the  country,  btit 

kitcben  fire,  as  some  do.     Ue  devoured  all  built  in  many  respects  aftcr  the  faahioo 

that  he  made  from  fools  who  patronized  of  town   houses.     The  '  urbanae   villae ' 

him.  were  often  built  at  great  expense^  witfa 

41.  Nil  melius  turdo,  nil  fmlva']  As  to  much  marble  about  them,  ^which  is   ie> 

*  turdus '  see  S.  ii.  5.  10  n.    The  womb  ferred  to  in  '  nitidis.'    '  Fundata '  mean» 

and  breast  (*  sumen ')  of  a  sow,  especially  *  invested/  '  plaoed.'  Kriiger  quotea  Cieero 

after    her    first    litter,    were   considered  Pro  C.  Rabirioi,  c  1,  'fortunaa  fundataa 

great  delicacies.  atque  optime  oonstitutas.' 


EPISTLE  XVI. 

Quintius,  to  whom  this  Epistle  is  addressed,  cannot  be  identified  with  any  known 
person.  The  same  name  is  connected  with  the  eleventh  Ode  of  tbe  aeoond  book; 
bnt  there  is  no  reason  to  Buppose  them  to  belong  to  one  person.  lliere  is  no 
more  reason  in  the  Epistle  than  in  the  Ode  why  a  name  should  appear  at  all ;  for 
the  subject  is  general,  that  being  the  liability  of  men  to  be  deceived  in  respect  to  their 
own  goodness  and  that  of  others  by  the  judgment  of  the  multitude.  This  diacottrae 
follows  rather  abruptly  a  short  description  of  Horace^s  residence,  to  underatand  whidi 
any  body  who  can  get  it  should  read  the  Abb^  Capmartin  de  (^anpy^a  *  D^nVerte 
de  la  Maison  dc  Campagne  d'Horace/  priuted  at  Rome  in  1767.  It  is  written  with 
great  vivacity  and  intelligence,  though,  as  in  snch  cases  must  always  be  expected, 
with  a  tendency  to  strain  his  proofs  aud  to  attempt  more  precision  than  the  cireom* 
stanoea  admit. 
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ARGUMENT. 

To  tave  yoa  the  tronble  of  asking  aboat  my  estate,  my  good  Qulutias,— my  crops  asd 
my  oHre«,  my  orcbards,  meadows,  and  vines, — I  will  describe  it  to  you  at  full 
length.  There  is  a  ebain  of  moontains  broken  by  a  shady  valley,  of  which  one  side 
receives  the  rays  of  the  momiug  snn,  the  other  of  the  evening.  The  climate  you 
wonld  like ;  and  when  I  tell  you  I  have  comels  and  plums  g^wing  wild,  and  oaks 
to  give  acoraB  to  my  swine  and  shade  to  their  master,  you  will  think  Tarentum  has 
drawn  nearer  to  Bome.  Then  I  have  a  spring  worthy  to  give  a  name  to  the  stream, 
for  Hebrus  is  not  more  clear  or  cool,  good  for  the  head  and  good  for  the  stomach. 
To  these  retreats,  which  I  love,  and  which  are  in  tmth  delightful,  you  owe  it  that 
your  friend  is  alive  in  Sepfember. 

Yon  too  are  counted  a  happy  man :  see  that  you  be  so ;  trast  not  to  the  jndgment 
of  othera  but  to  your  own  of  yourself,  and  remember  that  none  but  the  sage 
is  happy.  The  people  may  think  you  sound,  but  if  you  are  conscious  of  a  fever 
in  your  veius,  do  not  attempt  to  hide  it.  If  any  one  talks  of  yonr  wars  in  languago 
that  fits  only  Augustus,  you  shrink  from  the  lie ;  bnt  when  they  call  you  good  and 
wise,  do  you  not  accept  the  compliment  ?  Well,  say  yon,  I  like  to  be  praised,  as 
I  suppose  you  do  yourself.  But  do  you  not  kuow  that  they  who  give  can  take 
away  their  praise  P  Give  it  back,  say  they,  and  you  must  do  so.  What  if  they  call 
me  thief,  parricide,  does  that  afiect  me  ?  Who  but  the  vicious  care  for  false  praise 
or  false  blame  ?  Who  is  the  really  good  man  ?  The  vulgar  will  point  to  the  man 
who  keeps  the  laws,  who  decides  important  matters  as  a  judex,  and  has  weight  as  a 
surety  and  a  witness ;  but  his  intimates  may  know  him  bett«r.  There  are  some  who 
do  not  sin  for  fear  of  punishment ;  but  the  good  raan  is  good  because  he  loves  good- 
ness.  Your  good  man  who  is  so  looked  np  to  when  he  sacrifices  has  his  silent 
prayer  to  Janus,  Apollo,  Laveraa,  that  they  will  promote  and  hide  his  knavery. 
I  cannot  see  wherein  he  is  better  than  the  poor  slave  who  stops  to  pick  up  an 
as  from  the  pavement.  He  who  craves  will  fear;  and  he  who  fears  is  not  a 
free  man  in  my  judgpneut.  He  has  deserted  the  ranks  of  virtue  who  is  ever 
busied  in  making  money.  Sell  him  for  a  slave:  he  is  fit  for  that;  whereas  the 
sage  can  say  to  his  tyrant,  **  Take  all  I  have,  put  me  in  bonds  if  you  will ;  but  when 
I  please,  heaven  will  set  me  free ;''  for  he  thinks  thus :  '*  I  can  die ;  and  death  is 
the  goal  of  all  things.' 


ff 


Nb  perconteris  fundus  meus,  optime  Quinti, 
Arvo  pascat  herum  an  baccis  opulentet  olivae, 


1.  fktndvs]  See  S.  ii.  5. 108  n.  The  second  and  third  verses,  though  not 

2.  Arvo  pascat  herum]  Horace  had  put  directly  as  a  description,  are  so  to 
Bome  of  his  land  under  his  own  culti-  be  understood  I  think.  Horace  reoounts 
vation ;  but  it  was  no  great  quautity,  as  the  ditterent  productions  of  his  fami, 
we  may  infer  from  the  number  of  slavee  while  he  suppoecs  Quintius  to  ask  about 
employed  upon  it  (S.  ii.  7. 118).  The  rest  them ;  oiherwise,  as  De  Chaupy  says  (vol. 
he  seems  to  have  let  (£p.  14.  2  n.),  [if  i.  p.  857),  the  subsequent  description  is 
that  is  the  trae  interpretation  of  the  pas-  meagre  enough,  and  aU  we  learn  is  that 
sage.]  Part  of  his  land  was  arable  and  the  land  produced  wild  cherries,  plums, 
part  of  it  meadow  (£p.  14.  26 — 30,  and  and  acorns. 

C.  iii.  16.  30,  "  segetis  certa  fides  meae  ").        —  opulentet]  Tliis  word  does  not  occur 

He  had  a  garden  (Ep.  14.  42).    He  must  in  any  earlier  writer.  There  is  an  instance 

also  have  had  vines  (23  n.).    In  short,  it  in  Columella  (viii.  1.  2). 
waa  an  ordinary  farm  on  a  small  soile. 
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Pomisne  et  pratis  an  amicta  vitibus  ulmo^ 

Seribetur  tibi  forma  loquaciter  et  situs  agri. 

Continui  montes  ni  dissocientur  opaca  5 

Yalle^  sed  ut  veniens  dextrum  latus  adspiciat  Sol^ 

Laevum  discedens  curru  fugiente  vaporet. 

Temperiem  laudes.     Quid^  si  rubicijnda  benigni 

Corna  vepres  et  pruna  ferant^  si  quercus  et  ilex: 

Multa  fruge  pecus  multa  dominum  juvet  umbra,  lo 

Dicas  adductum  propius  frondere  Tarentum. 

Pons  etiam  rivo  dare  nomen  idoneus^  ut  nec 

8.  an  amicia  vitibus  ulmo']  See  C.  ii.  east.    But  there  is  not  much  reliance  to 

16.  4 :  "  platanusquo  caelebs  Evincet  nl-  be  placed  on  this,  and  his  niap  may  uus- 

moe."    The  reader  may  be  interested  in  lead,  the  points  of  the  coropaas  bein^  in- 

what  De  Chanpy  saw:  "' Je  reroarquerai  accurately  marked.    A  writer  qaoted  by 

sur  les  vignes,  qu'elles  y  ont  oonserv^  hi  Obbarius,  and  said  by  him  to  have  investi- 

forme  antiquc  peiiite  par  Horace,  qui  con-  gated  these  localities  before  Dc  Chaupy 

siste  k  y  dtre  exactement    mariees  aux  (Ger.  Heerken's  NotabiL  1.  ii.  p.  31)  aay/: 

ormeaux.    Dans  la  Vallee  de  Licence  et  **  circumspiciens  aliquamdiu  montea  ocnlis 

dans  le  reste  de  U  Sabine  antique  en  effet  dimensus   sum   qui    mnlto  dnmo  Tiride» 

les  vignes  sont  en  ce  qu'on  appelle  AI-  vallem  videbantur  quinque  milliam  in^a- 

beretti.    On  plante  en  mdme  tems,  et  on  dero."  This  corresponds  with  De  ChMipy*s 

taille  ensuite  dans  la  m6me  saison  le  cep,  aocount  and  his  rough  map  of  the  coantry. 

oui  forme  la  vigne  et  ronneau  qui  doit  The  Scholiasts  Acron  and  Comm.  Croq. 

r^lever  et  rappuier:  les  deux  plantes  crois-  say  that  both  the  valley  and  one  of  the 

sent  et  vivent  ainsi  ensemble  avec  un  sort  mountains  was  called  Ustica ;  bnt  see  C.  L 

si  nni,  que  de  mdme  qne  I'ormeau  devient  17.  1  n.     [The  monntiuns  would  be  nn- 

inutile  lorsquMl  perd  la  vigne,  ainsi  la  vigne  intermpted  (oontinui)  if  they  were  not 

reste  quasi  sans  ressource  si  rarbre  qui  lui  severed  by  a  shady  valley.] 

sert  d*appai  vient  k  mourir"  (iii.  545).  8.  Temperiem  laudes]  The  position  of 

He  says  the  olive  is  lcss  cultivated  in  this  the  valley,  De  Chaupy  says,  keepa  it  cotA 

valley  than  it  miglit  be,  in  consequence  of  in  snmmer  and  warm  in  winter  by  the 

the  large  quantity  that  is  g^wn  at  Tivoli.  exclasion  of  the   north  wind    (TramQD- 

Other  firuits  are  abundant  and  good  in  the  tana).    The  Scirocco  ('  plumbens  Aoster*) 

valley  of  Liceuza.     He  also  speaks  of  tho  is  either  excluded  altogether,  or  tbe  littk 

oak  and  holm  oak  (le  chdne  vert),  and  the  that    penetrates    the    niountains    is    so 

wild  plum  and  wild  cherry  ('  cornus '),  as  purged  of  noxious  qualities  that  it  does 

growiiig  every  where.  no  harm. 

5.  Continui  montesl   De  Chaupy*s  de-  —    Quidt  H  ruhicnnda']    There   is  no 

scription  (iii.  284)  of  the  valley  of  the  necessity  for  making   two   iuterrogativip 

Licenza  is,  that  it  is  the  only  valley  which  sentences  here,  as  Onelli  and  most  otber» 

cuts  the  vast  range  of  mouutalns  extend-  do.     '  Quid '  only  introdnces  wbat    fol- 

ing  fVom  the  Campagna  above  Tibur  to  lows,  which  is  a  direct  additional  state* 

Jarseoli,  about  forty-five  miles  from  Rome.  ment.    '  Why  if  I  tell  yon  that  my  thoni> 

Without  this  valley,  he  says,  this  immense  trees  bear  abundantly  the  comel  and  the 

body  would  be  a  continuous  mass.    The  wild  plum,  you  may  say  it  is  the  woods  cf 

valley  is  not  formed  by  a  simple  depression  Tarentum  brought  nearer  to  Rome.'  "  Far 

of  the  mountains,  but  they  seem  to  open  ces  arbres  et  par  tous  les  autres  qa'on  a 

down  to  their  foundations  to  produce  it.  vus,    la  Vall^   de   Lioence   n'efnile  pas 

This  he  thinks  gives  more  force  to  the  maintenant  la  verdtve  de  Tlarente,  mais  k 

word  *latebrae^  in  v.  16.    The  valley,  he  suriMuse  infiniment "  (DeChaapy,iii.547). 

says,  seems  to  have  neither  entrance  nor  '  Fruge '  is  aooms ;  and  '  pecas '  is  pigs. 

exit.   It  lies  nearly  north  and  south,  which  [The  *  ilex '  produoes  a  smaller  acom  thaa 

corresponds  with   the  description  of  the  the  ' qnercas.'     Plin.  zv.c  12,  quoted  by 

text.     De  Chaupy  professes  to  have  found  Ritter.] 

the  rains  of  Horaoe's  hoose  on  tbe  western  12.  fone  etiam"]   De  Chaupy  (iiu  542) 

side  of  this  valley,  its  aspect  being  chiefiy  thinks  he  has  diaoiavered  this  atreun  in  a 
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Frigidior  Thracam  nec  purior  ambiat  Hebrus, 

Infirmo  capiti  fliiit  utilis,  utilis  alvo. 

Hae  latebrae  dulces^  etiam  si  credis  amoenae^  15 

Incolumem  tibi  me  praestant  Septembribus  horis. 

Tu  recte  vivis  si  curas  esse  quod  audis. 

Jactamus  jampridem  omnis  te  Roma  beatum ; 

Sed  vereor  ne  cui  de  te  plus  quam  tibi  credas, 

Neve  putes  alium  sapiente  bonoque  beatum,  20 

Neu  si  te  populus  sanum  recteque  valentem 

Dictitet  occultam  febrem  sub  tempus  edendi 

Dissimules,  donec  manibus  tremor  incidat  unctis. 

Stultorum  incurata  pudor  malus  ulcera  celat. 

Si  quis  bella  tibi  terra  pugnata  marique  25 

Dicat  et  his  verbis  vacuas  permulceat  aures : 

"  Tene  magis  salvum  populus  velit  an  populum  tu  . 

rimlet  which  now  hears  the  name  Ratini,  Bame  Satire. 

which  he  congiders  to  he  a  comiption  of        [22. 9ub  tempus  edendi]  This  mnst  mean 

Horace^B  own  name.     Ohharios  says  it  is  at  the  time  of  eating.   See  Epod.  ii.  43  n.] 
called   "fonte  del   Oratino,"  or  by  con-        24.  pitdor  maZua]   Sce  S.  ii.  3.  89  n. 

traction  "fonte  Ratino."     It  mus  from  It  is  a  false  shame  that  wonld  induce  a 

west   to  east,  close  to  the  ruins  ahove  patient  to  conceal  his  disea^  from  tho 

montioned,  and  ilows  into  the  Licenza,  hy  phjsician ;  and  so  it  is  ibr  a  man  to  hide 

which  the  valley  is  nearly  bisected.   There  his  defects  rather  than  bring  them  to  the 

in  another  stream  a  littie  fiirther  to  the  wise  to  cure.    The  idea  oontained  in  vy. 

north,  which  is  called  Fonte  Bello,  and  22  sq.   is    expandcd  hy  Persius   in    his 

which  might  perhaps  more  likely  be  Ho^  powerful  manner  (S.  iii.  88  sqq.). 
raoe's  *  fons.'    The  sonrce  of  the  Digentia,;        25.  n  quis  hella  Uh%]  *  Tibi '  depends 

according  to  this  writer,  is  in  the  hills  at  on  '  pugnata,'  which  is  Joined  with  '  hella ' 

the  north-eastem  extremity  of  the  valley,  in  C.  iii.  19.  4.   See  0.  ii.  6. 11  n.  Qaintius 

bnt  he  says  the  river  is  more  regularly  had  no  douht  seen    service;    hut,   says 

supplied  ffom  the  little  tributaries  than  Horace,  if  any  one  were  to  speak  of  your 

from  its  own  fountain  head.     As  to '  fons '  campaigning  in  snch  language  as  this  (tfaen 

meaning  the  fountaiu  of  Bandnsia,  sec  the  he  qnotes  two  lincs,  said  by  the  Scholiasts 

Introduction  to  C.  iii.  13.     [*  Fons  etiam  '  to  be  taken  from  Varius'  panegyric   on 

&c. :  *a  spring  too,  so  fit  to  give  a  nanje  Augustus,  referred  to  on  C.  i.  6.  11),  you 

to  thc  stream,  that  Hebms  which  winds  would  recognize  it  as  meant  not  for  you, 

tlirough   llirace    is    neither    cooler    nor  but  for  Caesar.    But  if  you  allow  yourself 

purer.'    Comp.  Epod.  xvi.  31  n.    '  Utilis  to  be  called  wise  and  correct,  doea  your 

alvo'   means  what  Celsus    expresses  by  life  correspond  to  that  name  any  more 

*  movet  alvum.* j  than  to.the  above  encomium  ?     Literally, 

14.  Jluit  ulilvf]  See  note  on  v.  8  of  the  '  Do  you  answer  in  your  own  name  ?  '  or 
last  Epistle.  De  Chaupy  says  of  the  *font«  *  on  your  own  account  ? '  *  Vacuas  aures ' 
Ratino'  that  the  purity  and  coolness  of  are  ears  which,  being  unoccupicd,  are 
the  waters  were  equal  to  those  of  Bandusia,  ready  to  recoive  what  is  spoken.  1  do  not 
which  he  had  visited.  think  Orclli  is  right  in  comparing '  patulae 

15.  dulceSy  etiam  si  credie  amoenae']  A  aures'  (F)pp.  i.  18.  70;  ii.  2.  105).  Tbe 
place  may  be  *  dnlcis '  irom  association  or  metaphors  are  difTerent. 

other  caiUK»  :   it  can  only  be  'amoenus'  27. [Tenema^qis — ^o/?«?«»i]*MayJupiter 

from  its  climato,  its  beauties,  and  so  forth.  kecp  it  doubtfnl  whethcr  the  people  are 

Bentley'8  conjecture,  «*  et  (jam   si  credis)  more  anxious  for  your  safety  or  you  for 

amoenae,"  is  very  bad,  in  my  opinion.    As  the  safety  of  the  people.*]  "  Patiens  vocari 

to  '  Septembribiis  horis '  see  S.  ii.  6. 18  n.,  Caesaris  ultor "  (C.  i.  2.  43)  is  the  same 

and  for  '  audis '  see  note  on  v.  20.  of  tbe  constmction  as  *  pateris  sapiens,'  &c. 

6  S 
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Servet  in  ambiguo  qui  eonsulit  et  tibi  et  urbi 

Juppiter/'  Aug^sti  laudes  agnoscere  possis : 

Cum  pateris  sapiens  emendatusque  vocari,  30 

Bespondesne  tuo  dic  sodes  nomine  ?     Nempe 

Vir  bonus  et  prudens  dici  delector  ego  ac  tu. 

Qui  dedit  hoc  hodie  cras  si  volet  auferet^  ut  si 

Detulerit  fasces  indigno  detrahet  idem. 

"  Pone,  meum  est :''  inquit.     Pono  tristisque  recedo.  35 

Idem  si  clamet  furem,  neget  esse  pudicum^ 

Contendat  laqueo  coUum  pressisse  paternum ; 

Mordear  opprobriis  falsis  mutemque  colores  ? 

Falsus  honor  juvat  et  mendax  infamia  terret 

Quem  nisi  mendosum  et  medicandum  ?  Vir  bonus  est  quis  ?  40 

Qui  consulta  patrum,  qui  leges  juraque  servat, 

Quo  multae  maguaeque  secantur  judice  lites, 

Quo  res  sponsore  et  quo  causae  teste  tenentur. 

Sed  videt  hunc  omnis  domus  et  vicinia  tota 

Introrsum  turpem,  speciosum  pelle  decora.  45 

'^  Nec  furtum  feci  nec  fugi/^  si  mihi  dicat 


[31.  Bodes]  "  '  Sodes  *  pro  *  si  audes,' '  sis '  may  know  him  to  be  fool  within  thoagfa 

pro  *  81  vis :'  jam  in  uno  *  capsis  *  tria  verba  fair  enongh  without." 

Bunt."    Cic.  Or.  c.  45.     Cicero  understood  41.  Qui  consulta  patr«m]  *  heges^'  pro- 

^capsis'  to  be  'cape  si  vis,'  and  he  must  perly  bo  called,  were  hiws  enactod  bj  ihe 

have  known  how  the  word  was  used.    But  popular  assembly.     [As  to  '  jura,'  see  S.  i. 

Quintilian  (i.  5.  66)  does  not  allow  this.  3. 111  n.] 

*  Capsis'  is  like  <  faxis/  and  equivalent  to  42.  Mcantur]  See  S.  i.  10. 15  n.     In  the 

'  ceperis ;'  but '  cape  si  vis '  might  be  pro-  next  verse  the  reading  of  nearly  all  the 

nounced  '  capsis.']  MSS.  and   old   editions  is  '  responsore,' 

32.  Nempe  vir  bonus]  Quintius  is  sup-  which  word  occurs  nowhere  in  the  aeiise 

posed  to  answer  *  Yes,  surely  I  like  to  be  of  <  sponsore '  (see  S.  ii.  6.  23  n.),  and  csn 

called  good  and   wise,  and  so  do  you.'  only  apply  here  to  him  '  qui  respondet»'  that 

'  Nay/  replies  Horace, '  such  praise  as  this  is»  the  '  jurisconsultus.'    The  oldest  Blan- 

is  given  one  day,  and  may  be  withdrawn  dinian  had  '  res  sponsore/  and  Cniqmas 

the  next ;  and  you  are  obliged  to  resign  defends  that  reading.     So  does  Bentky, 

your  claim  becauso  you  know  you  do  not  and  it  appears  in  nearly  all  modem  edi- 

deserve  it.    But  if  a  man  attacks  me  with  tions.    Torrentius  coniectured  it,  bnt  did 

charges  1  know  I  am  innocent  of,  is  tbat  not  think  it  would  make  goodsense.  [But 

to  aSbct  me  ? '  '  res  sponsore '  is  probably  the  better  read- 

40.  [medicandum]  There  is  a  reading  ing.]   '  Tenere/  in  the  sense  of  gaining  m 

'mendacem/  and  'mendicum'  which  is  cause,isu8edbyCicero(proCaedna,c.24): 

certainly  a  mistake.]  "  Scaevolam    causam    apud    oentnmTiros 

—  Virhonuf  est  quis]  Tho  answer  is  non  tenuisse."  ['Judice:'a*judex'nuned 

to  this  effect :  "  In  the  eyes  of  the  people  by  the  praetorto  hear  civil  caosea.] 

the  good  man  is  he  who  never  transgresses  46.  Nec  furtum  feei]  *  There  are  aoaie 

thelaws;  who  is  seen  acting  as 'judex'in  who    think    themselves    veiy  good  wbo 

important    causes,  and  has   never   been  would  be  bad  if  they  dared.'    To  such  m 

known  to  be  corrupt ;  whom  men  choose  one  Horace  answers  aa  he  answered  hi$ 

as  thdr  sponsor,   and   whose    testimony  slave  when  hc  boasted  of  hia  goodnem.     1 

carries  weight  in  eourt ;  but  all  the  while  understand  vv.  46^56  to  be  a  diftlogue 

the  man'8  own  neighbourbood  and  family  betweon  the   slave  and  his  master ;  tbe 
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Servus,  "  Habes  pretium,  loris  non  ureris/'  aio. 

"  Non  hominem  occidi.^'     '^  Non  pasces  in  cruce  corvos/' 

"  Sum  bonus  et  frugi.''    '^  Renuit  negitatque  Sabellus  : 

Cautus  enim  metuit  foveam  lupus  accipiterque  5o 

Suspectos  laqueos  et  opertum  miluus  Iiamum. 

Oderunt  peccare  boni  virtutis  amore ; 

Tu  nihil  admittes  in  te  formidine  poenae : 

Sit  spes  fallendi^  miscebis  sacra  profanis ; 

Nam  de  mille  fabae  modiis  cum  surripis  unum^  55 

Damnum  est  non  facinus  mihi  pacto  lenius  isto/' 

Vir  bonus,  omne  forum  quem  spectat  et  omne  tribunal, 

applicfltion  being  casily  made  is  not  ex-  nltoris. — Fori  exstrnendi  caosa  fuit  homi- 

pressed.    Not  to  be  rery  wieked  does  not  num  et  judiciorum  multitudo  quae  vide- 

make  a  man  good ;  nor  is  it  sufficient  to  batnr,  non    snfficientibus    dnobns^  etiam 

abstain  from  crime  throughfearof  pnnish-  tertio  indigere  "  (Sneton.  Ang.  29).    filse- 

ment :  our  motive  should  be  the  love  of  where  Suetonins  says  it  was  of  no  great 

virtne  for  her  own  sake.    '  Sabellns '  may  extent: "  Forum  angnstius  fecitt  non  ausus 

mean  the  '  villicns,'  or  it  may  be  taken,  as  extorquere  possessoribus  proximas  domos  " 

Torrentins  understands  it,  for  any  plain-  (c.  56).    The  allusions  to  the  Fomm  An- 

jndging  man.   Some  snppose  Horace  means  gnsti  are  common.     Servius  on  Acn.  i. 

himself.      There   is    a  good    passage    in  298,  "Fnror  impius  intns   Saeva   sedens 

Cicero  (de  Legg.   i.  14)   containing  the  super  arma,"  says  "  in  foro  Angnsti  intro- 

same     sentiment :   **  Quod    si   poena,   si  enntibus  ad  sinistram  fuit  Bellum  pictum  et 

metns  snpplicii,  non  ipsa  tnrpitudo  deter-  Furor  sedens  snper  arma,  catcnis  revinctns, 

ret  ab  injnriosa  facinorosaque  vita,  nemo  eo  habitn  quo  poeta  dixit."     It  was  par- 

cst  injustus,  aut  incauti  potius  habendi  tially  destroyed  by  fire,  and  restored  by 

snnt  improbi,"  &c.     Gellius  has  a  chapter  Hadrian.     Othcr  *  fora '  were  afterwards 

on  this  snbject  (xii.  11).     *  Frugi,*  S.  ii.  erected   by  different     emperors     (Nerva, 

5.  76  n.  Trajan,  Vcspasian).    But  in  MartiaFs  time 

57.  Vir  bontts,  omne  forum\  He  whom  there  were  only  threc  in  which  judicial 

the  people  believc  to  be  good,  whom  every  business  was  transacted  (iii.  38) : 

body  tums  to  look  at  as  he  walks  through  „  ^^         j^     •  Ciccrone  disertins 

the    Fomm,   and  looks   up  to  when  he  •  g^ 

speaks  in  the  courts.     «  Gaude  quod  spec-  Atque'crit  in  triplici  par  mihi  nemo 

tant  oculi  te  mille  loqnentem"  (Ep.  6. 19).  ^^^^  j» 

There  were  three  principal  *  fora '  in  Rome 

in  which  judicial  and  other  pnblic  as  well        In  every  *  foram  *  there  was  a  *  basilica' 

as  rocrcantile   business  was    carried  on.  (or  morc  than  one),  a  building  devoted  to 

The  Forum  liomanum  was  callcd  simply  the  joint   purposes  of  judicial  and  com- 

Fomm  because  it  was  the  largest,  and  till  mercial  business.    At  tlie  end  of  the  bnild- 

the  tirae  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  the  only  one.  ing  was  a  part  called  '  tribunal/  devoted 

Thc  dictatorbcgan  the  erection  of  another  to  law  (for  which  the  early  ones  were  ex- 

adjoining  the  Foram   Romannm,  and  it  clusively  intended) ;  and  in  a  later  '  basi- 

was  cnlled  attcr  him  :  "  Foram  de  manu-  lica' (that  of  Trajan)therewa8  a*tribunal* 

biis  inchoavit,  cujus  area  super  HS  millics  at  each  cnd.     There  was  in  the  Forum 

oonstitit "   (Sueton.   Caes.    26).     It  was  Bomannm  the  Basilica  Porcia,  erected  by 

finished  by  Augustus,  as  appears  from  the  M.   Porcius  Cato  when  he   was  Censor, 

Monumentum  Ancyrannm :  FORVM IVLIVM  a.tt.c.  570.     Plntarch  mentions  its  erec- 

ET  BASILICAM  QVAE  PVIT  INTER  AEDEM  tiou  iu  his  life  of  Cato  thc  Ccnsor  (c.  19), 

CASTOBI8    ET  AEDEM    SATVRNi   CAEPTA  aud  iu  that  of  Cato  of  Utica  (c.  5)  he  says 

PROPLIOATAQVE    OPERA  A  PATRE    MEO  that  hcre  the  tribunes  did  their  business, 

PERPECi.       Aftcrwards   Augustus    bnilt  and  here  Cato  first  distinguished  himself 

another    in    the     same     neighbonrhood :  as  a  speaker.     There  wcre  also  two  Basi- 

"  Pnblica  opera  plnrima  exstruxit,  ex  qni-  licae    Aemiliae    erectcd    or    restored  bj 

bus  vel  praecipua  Forum  cnm  aede  Martis  Acmilius  Paulus.     That  which  wus  begun 

s  s  2 
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Quandocunque  deos  vel  porco  vel  bovc  placat^ 

Jane  pater  I  clare,  clare  cum  dixit,  ApoUo ! 

Labra  movet  metuens  audiri :  "  Pulchra  Laverna^  60 

Da  mihi  fallere,  da  justo  sanctoque  videri, 

Noctem  peccatis  et  fraudibus  objice  nubemJ 

Qui  melior  servo,  qui  liberior  sit  avarus, 

In  triviis  fixum  cum  se  demittit  ob  assem. 


by  C.  Caesar  and  finished  by  Angnstas  is  See  tbe  above  passage  of  Persias,  in  vbii^ 

referred    to    in    tbe    inscription    qaoted  be   says,  "at  boua  para  hominum  tacita 

above.     Here  the  '  centnmviri  *  beld  tbeir  libavit  acerra ;"  and   S.   v.  184^  "  Ltbra 

court.   (See  S.  i.  9.  35  n.)   L.  Opimius,  wbo  moves  tacitus."    A  Hindoo,  seeing  nothiog 

was   cousnl   a.u.c.  633,  built  a  bosilica,  of  thc  Cbristian'8  dcvotions,  believes  be 

and  called  it  after  hmsclf ;  and  Augustus  practises  none ;  and  if  jou  speak  to  him 

built  one  in  bononr  of  bis  grandsons,  Lu-  o^  your  private  prayera,  he  smiles  ineredtt- 

cius  and  Caius,  probably  in  his  own  Forum  lously. 
(Sueton.  Aug.  c.  29).   *  60.  Pulchra  Lavema]  Lavema  was  s 

58.  vel  poreo  vel  bove']  The  animals  goddess  associatcd  with  Mercory  as  tbe 
most  commonly  sacrificed  by  thc  Romana  god  wbo  presided  over  tbieving.  Acoording 
were  sbeep,  pigs,  and  oxen.  On  public  to  Comm.  Cruq.  sbe  had  a  grove  dedicat^ 
occasions  these  three  were  sacriiiced  to-  to  ber  somcwhere  on  the  Via  SHlaria, 
getber,  and  the  sacrifice  was  called  *  suove-  wbicb  led  from  Kome  through  the  Sabine 
taurilia/  being  a  combination  of  tbe  three  country  to  the  coast.  Tlie  sancic  Scboliast 
names.  Sucb  a  sacrifice  is  represented  derives  it  from  *  laterc :'  **  Xam  fures  olim 
on  one  of  tbe  fonr  panels  gn  Constantine^s  et  latemiones  et  lavemiones  dioebantnr." 
arch,  of  wbicb  an  engraving  is  given  in  Acron  derives  it  from  '  lavare :'  "  Nam 
p.  884  of  tbe  Dict.  Ant.  Private  pcrsons  fures  lavatores  dicuntur,"  alluding  to  tbe 
would  only  sacrifice  the  three  on  great  XwiroSvTai,  I  suppoee,  tbose  wbo  stole  tbe 
occasions,  and  on  some  tbere  would  be  clotbes  of  bathers.  Yossius  (Etymolog.  t. 
several  of  each  or  any  of  them  ofiered  Lavemiones,  p.  282)  tbinks  Acron  wToie 
together.  Ordinarily  they  sacrificed  but  '  levatores/  and  that  the  word  is  frofn 
one,  according  to  their  means  or  tbeir  Mevare,'as  wesay<shop-lifting.'  Buttmana 
zeul.  (Mythol.  i.  p.  17)  identifies  Lavema  «ith 

59.  Jane  pater]  See  S.  ii.  6.  20  n.  Tlils  Latona,  the  goddess  of  nigbt.  Farcelilni 
scene  is  imitated  with  mncb  power  by  adopts  Aa/3»<v  as  his  solntion.  Obb«rias 
Pefsius  (ii.  5  sqq.).  Ovid  has  a  similar  on  tbis  passage,  has  coUected  all  the  opl* 
soene  (Fast.  v.  671  sqq.),  where  be  intro-  uions  respecting  the  etymology  of  tbts 
duces  a  mercator  praying  to  Mercury  to  word. 

help  him  to  cbeat  suecesi^ully,  and  to  give        64.  In  triviis  Jixum]  Persius,  apeakii^ 

him  dellght  in  cbeating : —  of  a  man  who  was  above  sordid  ways,  savi 

«Da  modo  lucra  mihi,  da  fecto  gaudia  (^-  i^^)'  "  Inqae  luto  fixum  possi^  trai- 

l^jjPQ  cendere  nummum,    where  there  la  a  Scho- 

Et  fac^,  ut  emtori  verba  dedisse  ju-  ^«m  whicb  says  boys  used  to  fasten  an  as 

vet."  (v.  689  sq.)  to  the  pavement,  and  amuse  theuisclvcs 

with  watching  people  stop  to  pick  it  up  ^ 

Silent  devotion  was  not  practiscd  or  under-  nnd  Obbarius  quotes  an  old  note  on  the 

Btood  by  tbe  ancients  any  more  than  it  is  Prologue  to  Pcrsius'  Satires  (v.  6),  relating 

by  the  heathen  or  Mahomedans  now:  /lerii  a  similar  amusement  resorted  to  by  Qld 

tpwvijs  t6xf(T0ai  8ci  is  reported  to  bave  men.     Wliether  this  is  referred  to  by  Ho* 

been  a  saying    of    Pytbagoras.      Silent  race,  or  whether  any  sucb  practice  existed, 

praycrs  were  supposed  to  be  a  vell  eitber  is  doubtful.  It  is  verylikely  Homce  meanf 

for  improper  petitions,  or  magical  incan-  no  more  than  a  man  stooping  to  pick  ap  an 

tations,  or  sometbing  wrong.    To  speak  as  from  the  mud,  wbich  seems  to  be  the 

witb  menas  if  tbe  gc^  werelistening,and  origin  of  that  expression  of  ADgns^cs 

with  the  gods  so  as  men  migbt  overhear,  (Confess.   v.   12),  '*  lucrum  luteum   qnod 

is  a  rale  found  in  more  tban  one  writer  cum  apprebenditur  manum  iuquinai.'' 
(Senec.  Ep.  10.  Macrob.  Sntura.  i.  c.  7). 
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Non  video ;  nam  qui  cupiet  metuet  quoque ;  porro,  65 

Qui  metuens  vivet  liber  mihi  non  erit  unquam. 

Perdidit  arma,  locum  virtutis  deseruit,  qui 

Semper  in  augenda  festinat  et  obruitur  re. 

Vendere  cum  possis  captivum  occidere  noli ; 

Serviet  utiliter :  sine  pascat  durus  aretque,  70 

Naviget  ac  mediis  hiemet  mercator  in  undis ; 

Annonae  prosit ;  portet  frumenta  penusque. 

Vir  bonus  et  sapiens  audebit  dicere :  "  Pentheu, 

Rector  Thebarum,  quid  me  perferre  patique 

Indignum  coges?^'    ^'Adimam  bona.''    "Nempe  pecus,  rem,    75 

65.  qui  oupiet  metuet  quoque']  Horace  AI.  ef^*  8ri  iraBuv  $€?*  ri  jue  rh  Zfivhv  ip- 
joius  fear  and  desire  in  Epp.  i.  2.  51,  aud  ydtru ; 

in  ii.  2.  155.     [*  Liber  mihi,'  '  frco  iu  my  n.  irpurov  ii.\v    hfiphv    $6(rrpvxov    refi& 
judgment.']  (r46tv. 

67.  Perdidit  arma^    The  man  who  is  A.  Uphs    6    ir\6KafjiOi,   r^   0€^   S*    ainhv 
evcr  hnrrying  afler  money  and  swallowed  rpi<p». 

up  in  the  love  of  it  ia  a  fti^cunri^ :  he  has  11.  iirfira    Oiptrov  r6vxi€   vapdZos  4k   x^* 
cast  away  his  arms,  and  run  away  from  the  po7v, 

rauks  of  virtue.     If  you  catch  him,  do  not  A.  airr6s  fi*  &^eupoO'  r6v9*  Aiov6(rov  ^pSi. 

put  him  to  death,  but  sell  him  for  a  slave,  n.  tipKrau^ri  r*  Mov  awfia  ahv  <pvKd^ofi€v, 

which  is  all  he  is  fit  for.     Hemaydogood  A.  Ai/o-ec   fi*    6   Baificav    avrhs    trav    iyi> 
service  in  kceping  cattlc,  or  ploughing,  or  64\w, 

going  with  fais  master,  the  mercator,  to  sea, 

replenishing  the  market,an(lsoforth.  One  The  two  last  verses  are  almost  literally 

of  the  princiiMl  sources  from  which  the  translated  in  vv.  77,  78.     Pentlieus,  king 

Bomans  got  their  sUvcs  in  earlier  times  of  Thebes,  hearing  that  a  young  stranger 

was  the  prisouers  of  war.     Dealers  accom-  has  come  to  his  country,  giving  himsclf  out 

panied  the  camp  for  the  purposc  of  pur-  to  be  Dionysus,  and  has  tempted  all  the 

chasing  them.  They  were  sold  on  the  spot  women  to  go  out  and  do  honour  to  him, 

by  auction,  '  sub  corona,'  that  is  with  a  sends  his  servants  to  apprehend  liim.    The 

chaplet  on  their  head  to  mark  them  for  god  allows  himself  to  be  taken,  and,  when 

sale.  See  Gellius  (vii.  4)  and  Caesar  (B.  G.  brought  bcfore  the  king,  describes  himdelf 

iii.  16).     Captives  rcserved  to  follow  the  as  the  servant  of  Dionysus.     Then  follows 

triumph  of  the  commander  wcre  sometimes  a  dialoguc,  of  which  the  above  forms  part. 

pnt  to  death  when  the  procession  was  over  The  application  is  obvious.     The  goodman 

(£pod.  vii.  8  n.).    The  luw-writers  derive  can  bid  defiance  to  thereverses  ot'  Fortune, 

*servus'  from  'servare,'  as  prisonors  kept  since  at  auy  time  he  wishes  he  cau  call 

for  slavery  were  not  put  to  death.     '  An-  death  to  his  assistance, — a  bad  doctriue  for 

nona'  properly  signifies  the  ycar's  snpply  good  men.     Cicero  did  not  approve  of  it. 

of  provisions  from  the  har\'cst.     '  Fenus '  He  says,  "  vetat  Pythagoras  injussu  impe- 

signifies  provisious  of  all  sorts :  "  est  enim  ratoris,  id  est,  Dei,  de  praesidio  et  statione 

omne,  quo  vescuntur  homincs,  penus"  (Cic.  vitae  decedere^'  (Cat.  Mf^.  c.  20).     [Epic- 

de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  27.  68).    *  Penus '  is  of  tetus  (Arrian,  Diss.  i.  25. 18)  says :  •  if  the 

three  declensions,  the  second,  third,  and  house  is  too  fuU  of  smoke,  I  quit  it ;  for 

fourth.    The  MSS.  here  are  in  favour  of  we  must  remember  and  hold  to  this,  that 

'penus'  (third),  not  'penum.'  the  door  is  open.'    Comp.  i.  21-.  20,  and 

73.  Vir  bonus  et  sapien*]  'The  virtuous  ii.  1.  20  :  '  on  all  occasions  the  door  ought 

and  wise  man  can  speak  to  Fortunc  as  to  be  open ;  and  then  we  have  no  trouble ;' 

Dionysus  did  to  Pentheus.'     The  scene  and  iii.  13.  14;   and  22.  34.      Compare 

alluded  to  is  in  Euripides'  play,  Bacchae  Seneca,  de  Prov.  c.  6,  <  patet  exitus ;'  and 

(489  sqq.)  : —  "omne  tempus,  omnis    vos  locus  doccat 

HEN.  hiKiiv  <r€  dovvai  Jet  (rofpiafidrwv  Ka-  q^am  facile  sit  renuntiare  naturae."]     ^ 

KUV.    — 
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Lectos^  argentum  :  tollas  licet/'     "  In  manicis  et 
Compedibus  saevo  te  sub  custode  tenebo/' 
"  Ipse  deus  simul  atque  volam  me  solvet/'     Opinor 
Hoc  sentit :  "  Moriar/'     Mors  ultima  linea  rerum  est. 

79.  Mors  ulUma  linea  rerum  esf]  Tliis     14.  9,  wklch  was  the  goal  as  well  as  start- 
retera  to  the  'alba  linca'  mentioued  on  £p.    ing  poiut  in  thc  chariot  races. 


EPISTLE  XVII. 

Who  Scaeva  was  thcre  are  no  means  of  determiuing.  He  is  said  by  the  Scboliaftt  to 
have  bcen  an  *  cqacB,'  aud  they  call  him  Lollias  Scaeva  ^m  a  confusion  of  this  with  tfae 
ncxt  Epistle.  Scaeva  was  a  cognomen  of  the  Junii  and  Cassii,  as  Torrcntius  obserreg. 
There  was  one  of  this  namc  a  distiuguished  officer  in  Caesar^s  army  (de  Bell.  Civ.  iiL 
53).  But  it  is  quite  immaterial  who  this  Scaeva  was.  Hc  bears  no  part  in  the  Epistle, 
which  might  have  been  addressed  to  any  body  of  his  age.  The  profesaed  porpose  U  to 
instruct  a  young  man  how  to-rise  in  the  world  by  paying  court  to  great  people,  niiicli 
is  declared  to  be  an  art  of  no  small  merit.  The  chicf  secret  of  this  art  is  said  to  be  a  weU- 
affected  modesty,  and  a  tact  in  lctting  your  wants  be  rather  felt  thau  heard  bj  your 
patron,  and  this  is  the  only  advice  that  is  offered.  The  Epistle  ends  abmptly,  and  b 
a  mere  fragment. 

Horace's  argument  for  what  we  call  tufb-hanting,  which  was  the  universal  practiceof 
his  day,  and  grew  with  the  growth  of  tyranny  and  the  decline  of  the  general  libertT 
and  the  morals  of  the  olden  time,  is  that  it  was  necessary^  if  a  man  would  do  good  to 
himself  and  his  family ;  that  he  who  affected  to  despise  it,  like  Diogenes  the  Cynic»  m 
no  more  independent  than  he  who  practised  it,  but  less  so ;  while  the  other,  like  Aristip- 
pus,  while  he  sought  great  people,  and  exerted  himself  manftilly  to  gain  them»  might  at 
the  same  time  be  indifTerent  to  the  fruits  of  success,  being  able  to  accommodate  himself 
to  any  oondition  whatever ;  a  poor  apology  for  a  degrading  system.  Horaoe  had  himself 
been  a  successful  courtier,  and  now,  afler  many  years'  intimacy  with  Haecenas,  coM 
talk  of  his  independence,  as  in  the  seventh  Epistle,  and  of  emulating  the  indifference  of 
Aristippns ;  but  he  must  have  seen  as  much  as  any  man  of  the  disappointments,  pains, 
intrigaes,  jealousies,  and  crimes  that  wait  upon  the  practice  he  recommends.  He  says 
it  is  true  a  man  may  live  pretty  well  in  obscurity  and  poverty ;  but  the  scope  of  Uie 
Epistle  is  to  commend  and  to  teach  a  diiferent  doctrine.  The  subject  is  taken  np  again 
in  the  nezt  Epistle. 

ARGUMENT. 

Scaeva,  you  know  how  to  take  care  of  yourself,  and  how  to  treat  the  great  pec^le ;  stiU, 
though  it  be  but  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  see  if  yon  can  get  a  hint  or  two  fz«im 
your  humble  friend» 

If  you  wish  for  sleep  by  night  and  quiet  by  day  go  to  quict  Fercntinum.  Happincss  » 
not  confined  to  the  rich ;  he  too  does  well  who  lives  and  dics  in  retirement.  But  if 
you  would  benofit  your  f ncnds  and  yoursclf,  go  as  poor  to  thc  rich  man.    •  If  Ari»- 
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tippns  oould  learn  to  dine  upon  herbs,  he  woold  hare  no  mind  for  the  company  of 
kings,'  said  DiogeneB.  '  If  my  reprovcr  knew  how  to  keep  oompany  with  klngs, 
he  would  have  no  mind  for  hcrbs/  said  Aristippus.  *  If  I  please  myself,  you  please 
the  people.  My  line  is  better  than  yours.  I  pay  my  dnty  to  the  king,  and  I  ride 
and  feed  at  his  expense.  Yon  beg  alms,  andso  becomelower  than  the  lowest,  though 
you  profess  to  want  nothing  at  all.'  Nothing  came  amiss  to  Aristippus.  He  aimed 
high,  but  was  content  witli  what  he  had ;  but  as  for  the  Cynic,  I  should  like  to 
know  how  a  change  of  life  would  have  suitcd  him.  The  one  carried  himself  well  ^n  the 
most  crowded  places,  in  purple  or  in  rags ;  the  other  abhors  fine  clothes,  and  will 
die  of  cold  rathcr  than  wear  any  but  his  old  abolla.  Well,  give  it  him  back,  and  let 
the  fool  live.  Victories  and  triumphs  are  very  fine  things,  no  doubt ;  but  to  win  the 
iavour  of  thc  great  is  no  mean  merit.  It  is  not  ever^'  body  who  can  go  to  Corinth. 
He  who  is  afiraid  he  shall  not  succeed  sits  and  does  notbing.  Let  him  pass.  But  ho 
who  does  succeed,  is  he  not  a  man  P  Nay,  if  it  be  any  where,  here  is  the  very  thing 
we  are  looking  for.  The  one  sbrinks  from  the  burden  because  it  is  too  much  for 
him,  the  other  takes  it  on  Iiis  shoulders  and  carries  it  through.  If  merit  be  not  an 
empty  name,  surdy  he  does  well  who  leaves  no  stone  untumed  in  pursuing  his 
reward. 
They  who  say  nothing  in  the  great  man'8  prcscnce  about  their  own  poverty  will  get  more 
than  they  ask :  there  is  a  g^eat  difiereuce  between  snatching  and  modestly  receiving. 
And  this  is  the  secret  of  success.  He  who  cries,  '  I  have  a  poor  sister,  and  an  iufirm 
mother,  and  my  estate  is  worth  nothing,  and  will  not  support  us/  might  just  as  well 
say  at  once, '  Give  me  bread.'  Another  chimes  in  with,  *  Let  me  have  a  slice  top  in  my 
tum.'  If  the  blockhead  could  have  held  his  tonguc,  he  miglit  havc  got  more  meat 
and  less  squabbling  for  it.  If  a  man  going  into  the  country  with  his  great  friend 
oomplnins  that  the  roads  are  so  rough,  and  the  cold  and  wet  so  bitter,  that  his  box 
has  been  brokcn  open  and  his  moncy  stolen,  it  is  like  the  woman's  trick  who  every 
now  and  then  cries  for  a  stolen  necklace  or  other  omament,  so  that  at  last  no  one 
trusts  her  when  shc.loses  in  reality  :  or  the  man  who  used  to  pretend  he  had  broken 
his  leg  in  order  to  get  a  ride,  but  when  he  broke  his  leg  in  enmest  and  called  for  help 
no  one  would  listen  to  him. 

QuAMVis,  Scaeva^  satis  per  te  tibi  consulis,  et  scis 

Quo  tandem  pacto  deceat  majoribus  uti^ 

Disce  docendus  adbuc  quae  censet  amiculus,  ut  si 

Caecus  iter  monstrare  velit;  tamen  adspice  si  quid 

Et  nos  quod  cures  proprium  fecisse  loquamur.  5 

Si  te  grata  quies  et  primam  somnus  m  horam 

Delectat,  si  te  pulvis  strepitusque  rotarum, 

Si  laedit  caupona^  Ferentinum  ire  jubebo ; 

[3.  docendus]  Some  refer '  docendus'  to  ^vyarai,  &s  oM  6  ru<p\hs  rhy  rv^\6v. 

Scaeva :  others  to  Horace.]  Porphyrion  quotes  anothcr  proverb  to  the 

4.  CaecusUermonstrarevelit']  Erasmus  same  effect :  "Sus  Mincrvam  docot." 

quotes    as  a  proverb  ^^rc    rv^Khv    69ri-  8.  Ferentinvrn}  This  was  a  town  on  the 

y6¥,  fiifrt  iKvmyrov  (r^fifiovXoy.    Our  Ijox^i  Via  Latina,  a1x)ut  forty-six    miles  from 

twice  used  it  in  instmcting  his  disciplcs  Rome,  iu  the  country  of  the  Hemici,  not, 

(Matt.  XV.  14.    Luke  vi.  89).    Scxtus  Km*  as  Torrentius  and  others  say,  of  Etmria, 

piricus  (adv.  Mathem.  1.  31,  quotcd  by  which  was  a  diflfercnt  plncc.  It  still  retains 

Kuinoel  on  thc  first  of  thosc  passages)  has  tlic  namc   Fercntino.     It  appcars  not  to 

oiht  i^  6  ((tcxi^os  rhv  artx^^v  8i5<£aiccii'  liave  been  much  frequentcd,  and  Horncc 
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Nam  neque  divitibus  eontingunt  gaudia  solis, 

Nec  vixit  male  qui  natus  moriensque  fefellit.  '  lo 

Si  prodesse  tuis  pauloque  benignius  ipsum 

Te  tractare  voles^  accedes  siccus  ad  unctum. 

''  Si  pranderet  olus  patienter  regibus  uti 

NoUet  Aristippus.''     "  Si  sciret  regibus  uti 

Fastidiret  olus  qui  me  notat.^'     Utrius  horum  15 

Verba  probes  et  facta  doce,  vel  junior  audi 

Cur  sit  Aristippi  potior  sententia;  namque 

Mordacem  Cynicum  sic  eludebat,  ut  aiunt : 

"  Scurror  ego  ipse  mihi,  populo  tu ;  rectius  hoc  et 

recommends  lus  friend  to  go  there,  if  tbe  only  command  a  dry  one.  The  Cynics  wevt 

object  of  his  wishes  is  a  qoiet  life,  which  he  called  ^rip6<payoi  from  their  abstinenoe,  and 

says  is  not  without  its  recommendatioiis.  ^7ipo(f^ayla  among  the  early  Christiaiia  was 

[Kitter  says,  the  small  Etrurian  town  was  a  fast. 

the  pUice  which  Horaec  alludes  to.]  13.  Si  pranderet  oltu  patienter]  Dio- 

10.  moriensque  fefellif]    Horace    uses  genes  Laert.  (ii.  68)  relates  that  Aristippns 

'  fallere '  as  the  Greeks  used  Kavddvtiv  (C.  one  day  was  passing  Diogenes,  tho  Cynic, 

iii.  16.  32  n.).     But  it  is  only  used  abso-  while  he  was  washiug  some  vegi^tabl^  for 

lutely  here  and  iu  the  ncxt  £pistle  (v.  103),  his  diuuor,  and  he  was  accostcd  thus :  ei 

'  socretum  iter  et  iklleutls  semita  vilac'  ravra  t^aBes  vpo<r^€p6<rdaty  ovk  at^  rvftdp' 

Livy  uses  it  withont  a  substantivc  after  vwif  av\ii.^  eOepdrrtves,  alluding  to  bis  har- 

it  (xxii.  33) :  "  Speculator  Cartbaginiensis  ing  becn  the  guest  of  the  younger  Diony- 

qui  per  biennium  fefellerat  Bomae  depre-  sius  of  Syracuse.    The  answcr  of  Arietip* 

hensus."     Horace  takes  his  expression  ih>m  pos    was:    koI  (r6,  ftfrtp  f^eis  dyBp^tM 

the  Greek  proverb  \d$t  fiu&<ras,  which  ap-  dfu\iiVf  obK  &y  Kdxca^a  ^rAvi^cr. 

pears  to  Iiave  been  used  by  the  Epicureans  15.  qui  me  notat^  *  Notare'  is  usod  in  a 

and  Cyrcnaics.    Plutarch  opposes  the  rule  bad  sense  (S.  i.  6.  20  n.). 

in  a  treatise  of  which  the  title  is  et  Ka\&s  18.  Mordacem  Cynicum]  The  character 

ttpirrai  rh  \d0t  fiidKras.     Erasmus  qnotes  of  Diogenes  is  proverbial,  and  the  atoriea 

Ovid  (Trist.  iii.  4.  25)  : —  that  are  told  of  him  are  too  well  known  to 

«  Crede  mihi  bene  qni  latnit,  bene  vixit,  et    "^"^f^.  repetition.  He  was  Uke  his  master 
intra  Antisthenes  m  character,  and  adopted  his 

Fortunamdebetquisqucmaneresuam."  ^7«^«  "^'^^  J,f^»l  **^«t  knew   no  discre. 

^  tion  :  so  tnat  tno  popular  notion  of  a  Cynic 

12.  siccus  ad  unctum']  Comm.  Cruq.  ex-  is  derived,  as  in  other  cascs,  rather  from 

pkins  tbus :  "  pauper  et  tenuis  ad  opulen-  the  disciple  than  the  founder  of  the  schoul, 

tum  et  locupletem."  So  Forcellini  explaius  whose  coutempt  for  sensual  pleasures,  and 

*  siccus/  but  he  docs  not  givc  any  other  stem  opposition  to  the  self-indulgeut  spirit 

examples  of  this  sense.    There  is  an  ex-  of  his  age,  and  especially  of  the  Cyrenaic 

pression  in  Theocritus  which  is  obscure,  school  (whatever  defects  of  jndgmeut  he 

but  bears  some  likeness  to  this  (Id.  1.  51),  may  have  shown),  place  him  very  higfa  in 

where  a  fox  is  represented  as  haviug  a  de-  the  history    of   Greek   philosophy.     Tbe 

sign  npon  a  boy'B  breakfast : —  Cynics  rcceived  their  name  from  the  plaoe 

a  8*  ijtX  irfipay  where  Antisthenes  taught,  the  C^^nosaiges, 

irdvra  96\oy  rti^xoifra  rh  jraiZiov  oh  wp\y  »  gymiwsiam  at  Athens. 

i^yhfffiy  19-  Scurror  ego  tpse  «iiWj   Thia  retb 

AarU  irpXv  ^  *vdpi<rrov    M  IrtpoXci  KaO-  ^oes    not    <KJCur    elsewhere.     The    pw^i- 

(tL:  c»ple  is  used  m  the  next  Epistle  (▼.  2). 

^'  *  Aristippus  is  supposed  to  parry  the  blow 

which  mcans  that  the  fox  is  resohred  not  to  ('  eludere/  a  metaphor  taken  from    tlie 

go  away  till  he  has  lell  the  boy  without  his  glndiators)    of   Diogcnes    thus,     hy    ad- 

breakiast ;  and  iir\  itipoiiri, '  ou  dry  meat/  niitting,  for  -the  sake  of  argument,  tbat 

means  no  mcat  at  all.     So  *  siccus '  meaus  he  acted  parasite  to  a  king ;  yet  it  wms 

one  who  cannot  command  adinner,  or  cau  for  hui  own  advantage;  whereas  tiie  C^-nic 
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Splendidius  multo  est.     Equus  ut  me  portet,  alat  rex,         •  20 

Officium  facio  :  tu  poscis  vilia  rerum, 

Dante  minor  quamvis  fers  te  nuUius  egentem/' 

Omnis  Aristippum  decuit  color  et  status  et  res, 

Tentantem  majora^  fere  praesentibus  aequum. 

Contra  quem  duplici  panno  patientia  velat  25 

Mirabor  vitae  via  si  conversa  decebit. 

Alter  purpureum  non  exspectabit  amictum^ 

Quidlibet  indutus  celeberrima  per  loca  vadet, 

Personamque  feret  non  inconcinnus  utramque ; 

Alter  Mileti  textam  cane  pejus  et  angui  30 


acted  parasite  to  the  populace  for  their  aeqnum :'  <  generally  satisfled  with  what 

aniusemeut ;    hu  boggcd  their  dirty  pro-  he  had/] 

visions,  and  gave  them  snarling  jettts  in  25.  duplici  panno"]    The  aBccticism  of 

retnru ;  and  by  accepting  their  alnis  he  Diogenes  was  his  way  of  carrying  out  the 

aeknowledged  hiraself  their  inferior,  and  principle  of  euduraucc,  which  waa  a  chief 

this  though  hc  professcd  to  want  nothing  feature  in  his  teacher'8  system.    A  coarse 

of  thum  or  any  one  clae.     Diogenes  is  eaid  '  abolla/  a  garmeut  thrown  loosely  over 

by  his  biographer  and  nanieEiike  to  have  the  body,  served  him  for  his  dress,  with- 

beeu  reduced  to  beggiug  by  povcrty.     It  out  tunic.     He  is  said  to  have  been  the 

is  more  probable  bc  was  u  beggar  on  prin-  first  to  wear  it  double  and  to  have  slept  in 

ciple,  cousidering  the  possessdon  of  pro-  it,  and  those  who  followed  him,  adopting 

perty  to  be  an  uuphilosophical  indulgcuco.  the  same  practice,  were  cfdled  ^ixKotifiwrot 

'  Hoc '  (v.  19)  refers  to  tbe  remotor  object,  and  i,x^T»ifts.   (Diogenes  Laert.  vi.  22.) 

as  in  S.  ii.  2.  29  n.    On  '  equus  me  portet,  Juvenal  says  the  Stoics  differed  from  the 

alat  rex/  the  Scholiasts  quote  a  Greek  Cynics  only  iu  the  use  of  the  tunic  (S.  xiii. 

proverb :    Tinros    fi€    ^4pti,    ^curtKeis    fie  121) :  "  Nec  Stoica  dog^ata  leg^t  A  Cynicis 

rp4<^€t;     It  occura    iu  tlie  Tlapotfiiai  of  tunica  distantia.'' 


n 


DiogenianuB,  a  g^ammarian  in  the  time  28.  celeberrima  per  loca']    C.  ii.  12. 

of  Hadrian,  who  compiled  a  lexicon,  of  20  n. 

which  a  coUcction    of   proverbs    formed  30.  AUer  Mileti  textam]    The  purple 

part.     He  says  the  words  were  first  ut-  and  wool  of  Miletus  were  held  in  great 

tered  by  a  soldier  of  Philip  of  Macedon  estecm    by   the  Greeks.     [*  Mileti/    *at 

to  his  mother,  who  entreated  him  to  ask  Miletus/   the  cnse  of   locality.l     As    to 

exemption  from   scrvice.      '  Officium '   is  '  chlamys/  see  £pp.  i.  6.  40  n~.     It  ap- 

commouly  applied  to  attendance  on  great  pears    that    there    were    several    stories 

people.    t^PP'  ^*   ^*  ^O      As    to   <  vilia  current  about  the  indifference  of  Arintip- 

rerum,'  see  C.  iv.  12.  19  n.     S.  ii.  8.  83.  pus  to  dress.     Acron,   on  this  passage, 

Lambinus  first    introduced  this  reading  relates  that  Plato  saw  him,  after  being 

from  some  of  his  MSS.,  which  have  been  ghipwrecked,  clad  in  a  coarse  garment, 

confirmed  by  many  since.    The  Scholinsts  and  commended  him,  saying  he  was  pos- 

Porphyrion  and  Comm.  Cmq.  had  '  vilia :  sessed  of  that  knowledge  which  enabled 

verum  es,'  and  nearly  all  the  old  editions  him  to  make  good  use  of  small  things  as 

have  that  reading,  which  Torrentius  also  well  as  great.     Plutarch  (de  Fort.  Alex. 

follows  and   Dacier.      The  ouly   modem  i.  8),  says,  ^Kpiartfrtrov  OavfidCovat    rdv 

editor  who  does  so  is  Fea,  and  he  dcfends  ^uKparuc^y,    Brt    koI    rpifiuvt    Air^    koX 

it  ou  the  authority  of  mauy  MSS.  and  Mt\7iai<f  x^^^^^  xp^t*-^^^^  '**  ^M^^P^^ 

of   the    Scholiasts.     [Ritter   has   *  vilia,  ^r^/xi  r^  e(f(rxi?Au>v.  'Cane  pejus  etangui' 

vcrum  dante  minor.']  is  a  proverbial  way  of  speakiug.    Erasmus 

28.    Omnis  Arietippum   decuit    color']  quotes  it,  and  explains  '  cane '  as  '  rabioso 

Epp.  i.  1. 13  n.    *  Color  *  is  '  color  vitae^  cane.'    '  Pejus '  occurs  in  the  same  con- 

(S.  ii.  1.  60),  and  corresponds  to  '  vittie  nexion,  C.  iv.  9.  50,  "  Pejusque  leto  flagi- 

via'  below  (v.  26).    We  use  *  complexion'  tium  timet." 
in  the  same  doublo  sense.    ['  Ferc  .  .  . 
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Vitabit  chlamydem^  morietur  frigore  si  non 

Bettuleris  pannum.     Refer  et  sine  vivat  ineptus. 

Bes  gerere  et  captos  ostendere  civibus  hostes 

Attingit  solium  Jovis  et  eaelestia  tentat : 

Principibus  placuisse  viris  non  ultima  laus  est.  35 

Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum. 

Sedit  qui  timuit  ne  non  succederet.     Esto ! 

Quid  qui  pervenit,  fecitne  viriliter?     Atqui 

Hic  est  aut  nusquam  quod  quaerimus.     Hic  onus  horret 

Ut  parvis  animis  et  parvo  corpore  majus :  40 

Hic  subit  et  perfert.     Aut  virtus  nomen  inane  est, 

Aut  decus  et  pretium  recte  petit  experiens  vir. 

Coram  rege  suo  de  paupertate  tacentes 

Plus  poscente  ferent ;  distat  sumasne  pudenter 

An  rapias.     Atqui  rerum  caput  hoc  erat,  hic  fons.  45 

^'  Indotata  mihi  soror  est,  paupercula  mater, 

Et  fundus  nec  vendibilis  nec  pascere  firmus/' 

Qui  dicit,  clamat,  "  Victum  date.'^     Succinit  alter : 

"  Et  mihi  dividuo  findetur  munere  quadra.^^ 

Sed  tacitus  pasci  si  posset  corvus,  haberet  50 

86.   Nbn    cuivis    homim]     Oh   irarr6f  42.  experiens  rir]  This  means  an  actiTe 

iaf9p6s  €ls  K6piv0oy  M*  6  irKovs,    Eras-  man  who  tries  every  means  of  sncoess. 

mua  says  of  this  that  it  is  *'  vctnstam  ['  Fortis  et  experiens  arator.'  Cic.  Verr.  ii. 

juxta   ac   venustum    adagium    de    rebus  3.  11.] 

arduis  et  aditu  perieulosis,  quasque  non  [43.  suo]  Ritter  prefers  '  sna/J 

sit  cujuslibet  hominis  affectare;"  and  he  45.  caput  hoc  ero/]    Modesty  and  11» 

adopts  one  of  the  ezplanations  of  Suidas  absenoe  of  importunity  u  the  best  waj  of 

(81&  rh  Zv<r%ivfio\ov  tlvaK  rhv  irKovv),  that  succeeding  with  the  great;  not  to  be  eager 

it  arose  out  of  the  difficulty  of  approach-  to  ask,  but  to  be  modest,  and  take  what  is 

ing  the  harbour  of  Corinth.    On  the  other  offcred.    *  Erat '  seems  to  mean  '  thb  u 

hand,  Gellius  (i.  8),  rekting  from  Sotion,  the  point  I  was  ooming  to.'    But  see  C.  L 

the  Peripatetic,  a  story  of  Demosthenes,  37.  4  n.   Epp.  i.  4.  6  n. 

the  orator,  and  Lais,.  the  courtesan,  who  47.  nec  vendibilis  nec  paseere  firmuui] 

was  a  native  of  Corinth,  says  that  the  '  Not  saleable  (because  worth  nothing)  nor 

proverb,  which  he  calls  "  frequens  apud  sufficient  for  our  8i\pport.'    This  is  tbe 

Graecos  adag^um/'  is  snpposed  to  have  only  instance  Foroellini  quotes  of '  iirmns  * 

been  derived  from  the  exorbitance  of  this  with  the  infinitive  mood.    This  oonstme- 

woman's  demands  upon  her  lovers.  Comm.  tion  occurs  often  in  the  Odes,    C.  L  1. 

Cruq.  explains  it  in  the  same  way,  except  18  n. 

that  he  couples  with  Lais  other  women  of  49.  dividuo  findetur  munere  guadra'] 

her  dass  who  were  numerous  at  Corinth.  '  Dividuus'    is    used    in    the    sense    o^ 

Acron  explains  a  little  differently,  referring  '  divisus  \*  '  qnadra,'  a  fourth  part,  is  pat 

to  the  answer  Aristippus  gave  respecting  for  any  fragment.    It  is  often  used  so  by 

this  same  Lus»  related  on  Epp.  i.  1. 18.  Martial. 

Zl .  Sedit  qui  timuit']  '  Sedere '  has  here  50.  8ed  tacHus  pase%]   Erasmns  says 

the  sense  of '  cessore/  '  to  be  idle.'     ['  Fe-  this  i  s  taken  from  a  fkble  refcrrcd  to  by 

citne  viriliter  ?*  <  Has  he  not  acted  like  a  Apuleius  iii  his  book  respccting  thc  Sa(^r 

man  ?  '    '  Atque  hic :'  wcll,  in  this  (acting  of  Socrates,  in  which  a  fox  chcaU  a  crow 

like  a  man)  lics  what  wc  aro  inquiring  out  of  something  good.     How  Hora<ee's 

about,  or  it  is  nowhere.]  crow  is  oonnected  with    that    does   not 
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Plus  dapis  et  rixae  multo  minus  invidiaeque. 

Brundisium  comes  aut  Surrentum  ductus  amoenum 

Qui  queritur  salebras  et  acerbum  frigus  et  imbres, 

Aut  cistam  effractam  et  subducta  viatica  plorat, 

Nota  refert  meretricis  acumina^  saepe  catellam,  55 

Saepe  periscelidem  raptam  sibi  flentis,  uti  mox 

Nulla  fides  damnis  verisque  doloribus  adsit. 

Nec  semel  irrisus  triviis  attoUere  curat 

Pi*acto  crure  planum,  licet  illi  plurima  manet 

Lacrima^  per  sanctum  juratus  dicat  Osirim  :  60 

"  Credite  non  ludo ;  crudeles,  toUite  claudum/^ 

"  Quaere  peregrinum/'  vicinia  rauca  reclamat. 

appear.     A    crow    open-mouthed    is    his        54.  viatica]  See  Epp.  ii.  2.  26  n. 
illastration  of  a  greedy  fellow,  as  "  corvum        55.  cateUam~\  This  is  a  diminutive  form 

deladet  hiantem ''  (S.  ii.  5.  56),  and  it  of '  catena/  and  is  nsed  for  a  bracelet  or 

means  this  here.    If  Horace  had  any  fable  neckhice :   '  periscelis '  appears  to  be  an 

in  view,  the  purport  and  application  are  anklet,  such  as  women  and  young  children 

sufficiently  plain.    A  crow  cawing  over  of  both  sexes  in  the  East  wear  universally. 

the  morsel  luck  or  thieving  has  thrown  But  other  meanings  have  been  g^ven  (sce 

in   his  way,  and  thereby  attracting  the  Dict.  Ant.).    <Nota  acumina' means 'the 

attention  and  envy  of  bis  brethren,  ap-  hackneyed  tricks.' 

plies  to  many  a  kuave  who  loses  his  iil-        59.  Fracto  crure  planurn]  The  Bomaus 

gotten  gains  through  his  own  foUy  in  adopted  the  Greek  word   trKdyo^  for  a 

parading  them.    [Kitter  refons  to  Phae-  vagabond  and  impostor.    Acron  says  it 

drus,  i.  13.]  was  the  name  of  an  impostor  who  resorted 

52.  Brundisiwn  comes  aut  Surrentum]  to  this  trick  in  order  to  get  a  ride.    As  to 

To  Brundisium  a  man  might  go  on  busi-  *  plurima,'  soe  C.  i.  7.  8  n.    Horace  makes 

ness ;    to  Surrentum  (Sorrento)  for  the  the  man  swear  by  the  £gyptian  Osiris,  as 

climate    and    scenery,    which    are   very  if  that  were  the  most  sacred  of  oaths. 

healthy  and  beautiful.     Surrentum  was  Among  other  new  superstitions  the  wor- 

made  a  Romnn  colony  about  this  time.  ship  of  Osiris  and  Isis  had  been  lately 

We  do  not  hear  much  of  it  as  a  place  introduced  into  Rome.    Efforts  were  made 

of  reaort,  though  from  this  passage  we  from  time  to  time  to  put  it  down,  and 

may  infer  that  it  was  one  of  the  pleasant  Augustus   forbade  Egyptian  rites   being 

spots  on  the  Campanian  coast  to  which  exercised  in  the  city.    [Dion  Cassius,  53. 

the  wealthy  Romans  went  for  change  of  c.  2.]    But  under  later  emperors  it  be- 

air.    The  wines  were  celebratcd  (Ep.  15.  came  established  with  the  encouragement 

16  n.).    In  mentioning  Brundisium,  Ho-  of  the  govemment,  in  conjunction  with 

race  may  havo  bcen  thinking  of  his  journey  that  of  Serapis. 
with  Maecenas. 
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EPISTLE  XVIII. 

Here  we  have  some  more  advice  about  the  maoner  of  winDing^  the  fiiTonr  of  th*i 
great.  Tbe  person  addressed  is  LoUios  (Introdnction  to  Epp.  2  of  this  book).  TliniDg^lt 
a  distinction  is  drawn  betwecn  vulgar  flattery  and  reiined,  and  the  first  is  oonilcmiied, 
which  in  this  casc  could  scarccly  be  necessary,  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  anj  thing 
more  degrading  to  a  fine  and  independent  mind  than  the  arts  by  which  thia  joung 
man  is  taught  to  rise.  It  seems  as  if  Horace  thought  there  was  danger  of  his  being 
foolish  enough  to  prefer  his  books  or  his  recreations  or  intellectual  privacy  to  the 
boisterous  tastcs  or  varying  humours  of  a  patron,~a  folly  of  which  he  mast  by 
no  meaus  be  guilty.  He  was  of  an  ingenuous  disposition  if  tlicre  is  any  meaning 
in  the  first  verse;  but  he  was  to  school  his  tongue  and  his  mannera  to  a  refined 
servility,  and  to  consider  this  act  a  virtue.  That  Horace  was  himself  tired  of  the  life 
he  recommends,  we  may  infer  from  the  closing  verses.  It  would  have  been  more 
manly  if  he  had  held  up  his  expcrience  in  the  way  of  warning  to  the  young  man  that 
he  should  avoid  these  dangerous  and  dirty  waters.  Horace'8  was  not  a  vigorous 
mind,  but  amiable,  and  in  the  small  ways  of  the  world  sagfacious  to  pcrccivc  bnt  not 
prompt  to  act. 

The  date  is  generally  assumed  to  be  a.u.c.  784,  the  ycar  in  which  the  standards 
were  restored  by  the  Parthians.  This  depends  partly  on  the  accuracy  of  the  readiug  in 
V.  56,  where  see  note. 

ARGUMENT. 

Unless  I  am  mistakcn  in  you,  my  frank  LoIIius,  yon  are  not  the  person  to  act  the 
parasite  under  the  garb  of  a  friend.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  two  as 
between  a  chaste  matron  and  a  harlot.  But  even  a  greater  fault  than  tbis  is  an 
affectation  of  roughness  which  calls  itself  libcrty  and  virtue.  Real  virtue  is  a  mean 
between  opponte  vices.  You  shall  see  one  at  the  rich  man's  table  trerobling  at  his 
evcry  look,  catching  up  and  echoing  his  words  Uke  a  school-boy  or  second-part 
actor ;  while  another  bruwls  for  triiles  as*one  who  would  not  give  up  a  point  or  have 
his  bawling  stopped,  no,  not  if  you'd  give  him  his  life  over  again. 

(v.  21.)  Great  pcople  have  a  horror  of  the  man  of  pleasure,  the  gambler,  the  coxcomb, 
the  covetous,  though  they  may  be  ten  times  worse  themselves ;  or  the  patron,  if  he 
sees  one  aping  him,  will,  if  he  be  kind,  admonish  him,  saying,  "  I  can  afford  to  be  a 
little  foolish :  you  cannot."  Eutrapclus,  if  he  had  a  spite  agaiust  any  one,  would 
give  him  some  fiue  clothes ;  for  he  knew  they  would  change  the  man*s  cbaracter 
eutirely,  that  he  would  tui*n  idle,  profiigpate,  spendthrift,  and  come  to  abject  poverty 
in  the  eud. 

(v.  87.)  You  must  never  be  inquisitive  about  your  patron's  secrets,  or  betray 
them;  nor  praise  your  tastes  at  the  expcnse  of  his;  nor  take  to  yoor  books 
when.  he  wants  to  go  out  hunting.  On  such  grounds  the  brothers  Amphion 
and  Zcthus  quarrelled ;  jind  as  the  oue  yielded  to  the  other,  so  do  you  yield  to 
your  patron'8  kind  coramands:  put  away  your  books  and  go  with  him  to  the 
chase,  and  like  him  earn  your  dinner  by  yonr  toil,  as  the  old  Romans  did,  especiaUy 
now  you  are  young  and  swifb  and  strong,  admired  iu  the  Oampus,  and  experienctfd 
in  war  under  our  great  commandor.  Bejiides  you  have  no  excuse,  for  yon  kuow 
what  mauly  sports  are,  you  who  have  pi-actised  sham  fights  at  your  fathcr^s  place  in 
tho  country.  He  who  thinks  your  tasto  accords  with  his,  wiU  praisc  your  amuse^ 
mcnts  to  tho  skics. 
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(y.  67.)  Take  care  what  yoa  saj  of  othen,  and  to  whom  yoa  say  it.  The  inquisitire  is 
a  bahbler;  avoid  him  :  he  will  repeat  what  you  say,  and  once  said  it  cannot  be  re- 
called.  Cast  not  a  longing  eye  on  your  patron'8  slaves.  He  may  put  you  ofT  with 
one  as  a  present  in  satisfaction  of  your  claims,  or  he  may  be  charlish  about  it  and 
annoy  you.  Take  care  whom  you  introduce,  for  you  may  be  brought  to  shame  by  the 
faults  of  another.  If  you  have  ever  found  a  man  deceive  you,  get  rid  of  him,  and 
keep  your  influence  for  those  who  are  falsely  maligned,  for  may  not  thc  same  come 
upou  yourself  ?  Tour  house  is  in  danger  when  yoor  neighbour'8  is  on  fire,  and  you 
had  better  get  the  fire  under  in  the  beginning. 

(v.  86.)  Those  who  have  never  tried  it  think  attendance  on  the  great  a  mighty 
plcasant  thing.  He  who  has  is  afraid  of  it.  But  as  you  are  embarked  take  theso 
hints  for  your  g^idance.  The  light-hearted  like  not  the  solemn,  nor  the  active  the 
slothful,  nor  the  slotbful  the  active,  nor  the  drinkcrs  the  sober.  Pat  the  cloud  from 
your  brow :  the  modest  is  liable  to  be  counted  reserved,  and  the  silent  sour.  And 
withal  study  wise  books  and  leam  the  secrcts  of  a  quiet  life,  and  to  examine  your 
owu  condition ;  learn  the  sourcee  of  virtue,  the  reliefs  of  sorrow,  the  means  of  self- 
contentment,  and  innocent  tranqaillity. 

(v.  104.)  When  I  retire  to  refresh  myself  by  my  own  cool  stream,  what,  think  yon,  are 
my  reflections  and  my  desires  ?  That  I  mny  get  no  more  than  I  bave,  that  I  may 
live  for  myself,  with  a  good  stock  of  books  and  a  well-storcd  bam,  and  a  mind  calm 
and  stoady.  Nay,  but  this  I  will  make  for  mysclf ;  for  the  rest  I  will  pray  to  Jove, 
for  they  are  all  that  he  can  g^ve  or  take  away. 

Si  bene  te  novi  metues,  liberrime  LolH, 

Scurrantis  speciem  praebere  professus  amicum. 

Ut  matrona  meretrici  dispar  erit  atque 

Discolor,  infido  scurrae  distabit  amicus. 

Est  huic  diversum  vitio  vitium  prope  majus^  5 

Asperitas  agrestis  et  inconcinna  gravisque, 

Quae  se  commendat  tonsa  cute,  dentibus  atris^ 

Dum  vult  libertas  dici  mera  veraque  virtus. 

Virtus  est  medium  vitiorum  et  utrinque  reductum. 

Alter  in  obsequium  plus  aequo  pronus  et  imi  lo 

Derisor  lecti  sic  nutum  divitis  horret, 

Sic  iterat  voces  et  verba  cadentia  toUit, 

1.  Itberrime  Lolli]    See  Introduction.  9.   Virtus   est  medium  riliorum']    Seo 

On  *  metucs '  see  C.  ii.  2.  7 ;   aml  as  to  C.  ii.  10.  5  n.  and  Cicero  (Bmt.  40.  149) : 

*  scarrantis,*  Ep.   17.   v,   19.     'Discolot*  "Qunm  omnis  virtus  sit  ut  vcstra,  Brute, 

Forcellini  seems   to   anderstand  literally,  vetus  Academia  dixit,   mediocritas,"  &c. 

with  refercnce  to  the  difierence  of  dress  [Comp.  de  Offic.  i.  25 ;  and  Aristot.  Eth. 

between  the  chaste  matron  and  tlie  pros-  Nicom.  ii.  6.] 

titute  (S.  i.  2.  63  n.).     He  had  bettcr  have  10.  imi  deriftor  lecW]  Scc  S.  ii.  8.  20 

classed  it  with  the  pasflagc   of   Persius  n.     *  Derisor '  means   a  parasite    whose 

(v.   52),   which   he   also  quotcs:   "Mille  busine8.s   it   was    to   keep    the    company 

hominum  species  et  rcrura  discolor  usus,"  amuscd  with  jokes,  such  as  tho  man  de- 

whcre  it  mcans  only  *  differcnt.'  On  'propo*  scribed  in  S.  i.  4.  87  sq. : 

see  C.  iv.  14.  20 ;  S.  ii.  3.  32.  «  E  quibus  unus  amot  quavis  adspergere 

7.  tonsa  cute]  With  the  hair  cut  short  cunctos, 

down  to  the  very  skin,  which  would  show  Practcr  eum  qui  praebct  aquam :  post 

a  want  of  regard  to  appearances.  hunc  quoque  potus." 
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Ut  puevum  saevo  credas  dictata  magistro 

Reddere  vel  partes  mimum  tractare  secundas. 

Alter  rixatur  de  lana  saepe  caprina^  15 

Propugnat  nu^s  armatus :  "  Scilicet  ut  non 

Sit  mihi  prima  fides,  et  vere  quod  placet  ut  non 

Acriter  elatrem  !     Pretium  aetas  altera  sordet/' 

Ambigitur  quid  enim  ?     Castor  sciat  an  Dolichos  plus ; 

Brundisium  Minuci  melius  via  ducat  an  Appi.  20 

13.  dictata  magittro]  S.  i.  10.  75  n.  be  trae !     Wby  if  you  woald  gife  me  mj 

14.  partes  fnimum  tractare  teeundas"]  life  over  again  I  woold  not  accept  it  on 
'  Secandas  agere '  is  a  phrase  taken  from  such  conditions.  [Ritter,  I  think  cor- 
the  stage.  On  the  Greek  stage  there  were  rectly,  has  only  a  comma  after  'elatrem,' 
only  three  actors,  who  were  called  irpwr-  and  explains  the  passage  thas :  '  pretiam 
ayuyi(rr4iSf  9tvT€payvvi<n"fis,  rpiTaytayur-  aetas  altcra  sordet  nt  non  sit  .  .  .  ut  ixm 
riif  respectively  (A.  P.  192  u.).    In  the  elatrem.'] 

Boman  plays  and  '  mimes '  there  was  no  19.  Caittor  sciat  an  DoUehos  plus']  This 

such  specific  distinction ;  but  as  on  our  is  the  same  sort  of  gossip  that  Maecenas 

own  stoge  there  is  always  one  principal  is  rcpresentcd  as  discu^ing  with  Horaoe 

actor  that  takes  the  lead,  while  the  rest  (S.  ii.  6.  44  sqq.).   The  Scholiasts  say  that 

act  parts  more  or  less  subordinate,  so  it  these  persons  were  players,  or,  as  otbers 

was  with  the    Romans;   and  'secundas  say,  gladiators.  Comni.  Cruq.hastheoame 

agere/  though  it  sometimes  applied  to  a  Dolichos,  and  Cruquias  was  tbe  tirst  to 

particular  actor  if  there  were  any  more  adopt  it  on  his  Scholiast^s  authority  and 

prominent  than  the  rest,  was  applied  to  that  of  thrce  MSS.  which  have  never  since 

all  except   the    chief,  especially  in    the  becn  confirmed.    Most  of  the  modem  edi- 

mimes,  which  consisted  chicfly  of  dumb  tions  have  Dolichos.    Bentley  [and  Ritterl 

show,  and  in  which  the  inferior  parts  were  retain  Docilis,  the  reading  of  Porphyrioa 

all  arranged,  and  the  actors  played  so  as  and  all  the  old  editions.    Orelli  says  this 

to   support  the  principal  character.     In  name  occurs  in  inscriptions  as  that  of  a 

most  cases  one  of  the  parts  was  that  of  a  freedman,  but  he  prefers  the  other.     If 

parasite.      Torrentius    quotes    Suetonins  Dolichos  be  right,  the  name  is  that  c^  a 

(Calig.  57),  a  passage  which  shows  that  Greek  slave. 

'secundae'  was    applicd  to  the  infcrior  20.  Brundisium  Mitutci]  Tbis  road  is 

parts  generally : "  Cum  in  Laureolo  mimo,  only  once  more  mentioned  by  any  classical 

in  quo  actor  proripiens  se  ruina  sanguinem  writer  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ix.  6  :  **  Cohortesque 

vomit,  plures  secundarum  certatim  experi-  sex  quae  Albae  fuissent  ad  Cariam  via 

mentum  artis  darent,  cruore  scena  abun-  Minucia  transisse"),  and  all  we  learn  frofm 

davit.*'     Here  tlie  man  who  played  the  that  is,  that  thc  road  passed  by  Alba, 

principal   part  is    called   simply   '  actor.'  which  lay  between  the  Via  Latina  and  Via 

The  Bubordinates  were  nlso  called  '  a^ju-  Appia,  aboat  half-way  betwecn  Tascnlam 

tores.'     (See  S.  i.  9.  46  n.)  and  Aricia.     Continuing  in  that  direciion 

15.  de  lana  saepe  caprinal  This  is  it  would  fidl  into  the Via  Latina  at  TeaDum 
equivalent  to 'nothingat  all.'  rheGreek  in  Campania,  o  littlc  above  Capaa,  fh>m 
proverb  corresponding  to  this,  and  usually  wbich  place  the  Via  Appia  was  continaed  to 
quoted  in  this  place,  is  irepl  oyov  ffKias  Brundisinm.  If  this  wcre  the  line  of  the 
fidxfcOai,  foundcd  upon  a  story  told  in  Via  Minucia  (it  is  impossible  to  say  anv 
court,  according  to  the  Scholiast  on  Aris-  thing  about  it  with  certainty),  it  would  be 
tophancs  (Vesp.  131),  by  Demosthenes.  a  more  direct  route  than  the  Via  Appia. 
A  man  hired  an  ass,  and  in  thc  heat  of  the  [Ritter  assnmes  that  the  AUia  of  Ciceix>*s 
day  lay  down  in  the  shadow  of  the  animal,  letter  is  Alba  ad  lacum  Fucinnm,  and  that 
whereupon  the  owner  turned  hira  out  of  the  Minucia  was  either  anothcr  narae  of 
his  placc,  saying  he  had  hired  the  ass,  but  the  Valeria  Via  or  part  of  it.]  Thc  MSS. 
iiot  his  shadow ;  and  on  this  they  went  to  and  editions  vary  betwcen  the  names  Xu« 
law.  mici  and  Minuci  here ;  [but  the  bett«r  MSS. 

16.  Scilicet  ut  «o»]  •  Forsooth,  that  I  have  *  Minuci '  or  *  Minuti.']  The  second 
should  not  be  believed  before  any  body  syllable  in  Numicius  is  long  (Ep.  1.  6).  I 
elsc,  and  boldly  bark  out  what  I  know  to    do  not  know  upon  what  gronnds  Obbaria» 
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Quem  damnosa  Yenus^  quem  praeceps  alea  nudat, 

Gloria  quem  supra  vires  et  vestit  et  ungit, 

Quem  tenet  argenti  sitis  importuna  famesque^ 

Quem  paupertatis  pudor  et  fuga^  dives  amicus 

Saepe  decem  vitiis  instructior  odit  et  horret :  25 

Aut  si  non  odit  regit,  ac  veluti  pia  mater 

Plus  quam  se  sapere  et  virtutibus  esse  priorem 

Vult,  et  ait  prope  vera :  '^  Meae  (contendere  noli) 

Stultitiam  patiuntur  opes ;  tibi  parvula  res  est : 

Arta  decet  sanum  comitem  toga ;  desine  mecum  .    30 

Certare/'     Eutrapelus  cuicunque  nocere  volebat 

Vestimenta  dabat  pretiosa :  beatus  enim  jam 

Cum  pulchris  tunicis  sumet  nova  consilia  et  spes, 

Dormiet  in  lucem,  scorto  postponet  honestum 

Officium,  nummos  alienos  pascet,  ad  imum  35 

Thrax  erit  aut  olitoris  aget  mercede  caballum. 

Arcanum  neque  tu  scrutaberis  illius  unquam, 

Commissumque  teges  et  vino  tortus  et  ira ; 

Nec  tua  laudabis  studia  aut  aliena  reprendes, 

Nec  cum  venari  volet  ille  poemata  panges.  40 

Gratia  sic  fratrum  geminorum  Amphionis  atque 

affinns,  witli  Orelli'8  approral,  that  it  is  think  it  mcans  thc  calls  of  duty,  in  a  better 

ccrtain  that  this   road  led   tliroagh  the  sense.     (See  Epp.  ii.  2.  68.) 
country  of  the  Morsi  and  Sainnites.  [35.    nummos — -pascet ']    *  He  will  in- 

22.  Oloria  quem — vestiQ  See  S.  i.  6.  crense    another  man's  wealth '   literally. 

23  n.  By  increasing  his  own  debts  he  will  in- 

25.  decem  vitiis  insiructior]  '  Fnmished  crease  the  wealth  of  another ;  unless  he 
with  ten  times  as  many  defects.'  simply  means  that  he   will  increase  his 

26.  veluti  pia  mater]  Likc  a  fond  owndebt8('nes  alienum/Epp.  ii.  2. 12n.), 
mother  who  wishcs  her  child  to  be  wiser  ond  for  he  might  do  that  and  never  pay  his 
better  than  herself,  the  patron  advises  his    crcditors.] 

client.  36.  Thrax  erit]  Seo  S.  ii.  6.  44.     He 

30.  Arta  decet  sanum  comitem  toga"]  will  get  into  debt,  and  be  rcduced  to  hire 
The  bize  and  shape  of  the  toga  are  referred  himsclf  as  a  gladiator,  or  drive  a  coster- 
to  on  Eped.  iv.  8.  monger'8  hacK.     '  Ad  imum '  is  not  elso- 

31.  Eutrapetus]  Aristotle  defincs  tvrpa-  wherc  used  as  <ad  extremum,'  but  it  means 
ircA/a  as  irciratSf v^ci^  ^fipis,  a  refined  im-  <  when  he  has  got  to  the  lowest  point.' 
pertincnce  (Rhet.  ii.  12).     It  appears  that  88.  vino  tortus]  This  expression  is  re- 
for  his  wit  this  name  was  given  to  P.  peated  in  A.  P.  435 : 

Volumnius,  an  eques,  and  friend  of  M.     „  r^       dicuntur  multis  urgere  culullis, 

From  the  way  Horace  writes  he  must  have 

been  dead  at  this  time.  [Ritter  and  Doederlein  understood  «ira* 

34.  honestum  officium']  Orelli  refers  to  to  be  the  angcr  of  others,  not  of  LoUius, 

the  last  Epistle  (v.  21),  "  Officium  facio,"  but  they  arrive  at  this  conclusion  by  two 

and  explains  *  honestum  officium '  by  the  diffcrent  argument«,  both  of  which  are 

proper  respcct  due  from  the  poor  to  tlie  bad.] 

rich,  the  cUent  to  his  patron,  getting  up        41.  Amphionis  atque  Zethi]  These  bro- 

early  to  attend  his  levee,  and  so  forth.     I  thcrs,  thc  sons  of  Antiope  by  Zeus,  werc 
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Zethi  dissiluit^  donec  suspecta  severo 

Conticuit  lyra.     Fraternis  cessisse  putatur 

Moribus  Amphion  :  tu  cede  potentis  amici 

Lenibus  imperiis^  quotiesque  educet  in  agros  45 

Aetolis  onerata  plagis  jumenta  canesque^ 

Surge  et  inhumanae  senium  depone  Camenae, 

Coenes  ut  pariter  pulmenta  laboribus  empta ; 

Bomanis  sollemne  viris  opus^  utile  famae 

Vitaeque  et  membris,  praesertim  cum  valeas  et  50 

Vel  cursu  superare  canem  vel  viribus  aprum 

Possis.     Adde  virilia  quod  speciosius  arma 

Non  est  qui  tractet :  scis  quo  clamore  coronae 

Proelia  sustineas  oampestria ;  denique  saevam 

Militiam  puer  et  Cantabrica  bclla  tulisti  53 

Sub  duce  qui  templis  Parthorum  signa  refigit 

Nunc,  et  si  quid  abest  Italis  adjudicat  armis. 

Ac^  ne  te  retrahas  et  inexcusabilis  absis^ 

difierent  in  their    dispositions,  tbc    one  dando."    '  Pulmcntnm '  ori^nallv  sig:ni- 

being  givcn  to  masic,  and  the  other  to  fied  any  thing  eaten  with  '  pulsi,'  porridse 

country  pnrsuits.    Euripidcs  and  Pacuvius  or  gruel  (a  oommon  dish  with  the  early 

each  wrote  a  play  called  Autiopc,  the  for-  Romans)  to  give  it  a  flavoar.     It  came 

mer  of   which  is   refen^ed  to  bv   Plato  afterwanis  to  signify  any  savoury  dish. 

(Gorgias,  p.  485)  in  conncxion  with  a  dis-  5i.  Proelia  suHinetu  campesiria]  Ccm- 

pnte  of  these  brothers.    Zethus  it  appears  pare  A.  P.  879 :  "  Lndere  qni  neacit  cam- 

had  a  contempt  for  Amphion^s  lyre,  and  pestribos  abstinet  armis."     The  aUaaoa 

advised  him  roughly  to  throw  it  away,  and  of  course  is  to  the  games  on  the  Campos 

take  to  armR,  and  to  nseful  pnrsuits,  like  Martius   [and  the   crowd  of    spectaton» 

his  own.    Cicero  allndes  to  Pacuvius'  play  *  oorona']. 

(de  Orat.  ii.  87)  :  **  Miror  cur  philosophiae  55.  Cantahrica  hella']  See  Introdnctioa. 

sicut  Zethus  ille  Pacuvianus  prope  bcllnm  and  C.  ii.  6,  Int. ;  iii.  6,  Int. ;  iii.  &    As 

indixeris."     Propcrtius  contrasts  the  bro-  to    '  Pai*thorum   sigrna '    see  Ep.  12.  27. 

thers  as  "  durum  Zethum  et  lacrimis  Am-  The  foUowing  line  is  merely  a  tioarish  of 

phiona   moUem"  (iii.   15.   81);   and   the  fiattery  like  this  about  the  stamlardB.  Aa- 

Scholinst  on  Hesiod  (l'heogonia  60)  says,  gustus  had  no  intention  of  extending  tbe 

*AfA<pluy  Koi  Zii$os  &df\<po\  fiiv  ^<rety,  irtpi-  lioman  empire  at  this  time,  and  had  do 

^TjAoi  8c  yty6ya<ri  rais  irpoalpt<ri.     Sce  the  occasion  to  do  so  if  the  Parthiaos  were 

fVfigments  of  Euripides'  play  in  Dindorfs  humbled,  which  they  were  not.   Nofnrtb«r 

oollection  fPoet.  Sc.  Gr.  p.  82  sqq.)  for  conquest  was  attcmpted  tili  A.u.c.  l^ 

further  notices  of  these  brotbers.  when  some  of   the  Alpine    tribea    were 

45.  Aetolia  onerata  plagi»]  See  Epp.  beaten  by  Drusus  and  Tiberins»  and  their 

i.  6.  58.    Aetolian  toils  are  toils  fit  for  country  made  into  a  provinoe.     (See  C. 

Meleager,  the  king  of  Aetolia,  and  the  iv.  4^  Int.)    The  g^^t  majority  of  MSS. 

destroyeroftheCalydonianboar;  of  whom,  have  *refiigit'  (v.  56).    But  all  the  old 

just  retumed  from  the  hnnt,  there  is  a  editions  till  Cruqnius  bad  *  refixit/  which 

picture  in  the  Museo  Borbonico,  discovercd  is  also  supported  by  MS.  authority.  Bentley 

at  Pompcii  in  the  house  thnt  bears  the  defcnds  '  refigit/  and  it  appcars  in  most 

name  of  Meleager.     With  *  seninm '  com-  modem  texts.    The  present  tense  is  rerK^ 

parc  'aonectus'  (Epod.  xiii.  5).    [Kruger  upon  for  fixing  the  date  of  the  Epistle. 

has  'Aeoliis/  a  conjecture,  I  suppose,  of  See  Introdnction. 

which  he  gives  a  very  forccd  cxplanation.]  58.  Ac,  ne  ie  retraha»]   Horaeo  adiU 

48.  pulmenta  laboribue  empta]  Compnre  another  reason  why  he  should  not  refusip 

S.  ii.  2.  20 :  "  tn  pnlmentoria  qnaere  Su-  to  join  the  amnsements  of  his  patroo,  that 
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Quamvis  nil  extra  numernm  fecisse  modumque 

Curas,  interdum  nugaris  rure  patemo ;  60 

Partitur  lintres  exercitus ;  Actia  pug^a 

Te  duce  per  pueros  hostili  more  refertur; 

Adversarius  est  frater,  lacus  Hadria^  donec 

Alterutrum  velox  Victoria  fronde  coronet. 

Consentire  suis  studiis  qui  crediderit  te,  65 

Fautor  utroque  tuum  laudabit  pollice  ludum. 

Protinus  ut  moneam^  si  quid  monitoris  eges  tu^ 

Quid  de  quoque  viro  et  cui  dicas  saepe  videto. 

Percontatorem  fugito,  nam  garrulus  idem  est, 

Nec  retinent  patulae  commissa  fideliter  aures^  70 

Et  semel  emissum  volat  irrevocabile  verbum. 

Non  ancilla  tuum  jecur  ulceret  ulla  puerve 

Intra  marmoreum  venerandi  limen  amici^ 

Ne  dominus  pueri  pulchri  caraeve  puellae 

Munere  te  parvo  beet  aut  incommodus  angat.  75 

he  cannot  my  that  be  has  no  turn  for  that  with  wiogs,  and  with  a  pahn-branch  or  a 

sort  of  thing,  for  he  is^  wont  to  amnse  wreath  in  her  hand,  or  both,  as  in  a  medal 

himself  at  home  with  sneh  sports  as  sham  of  Galba  in  Oiselins'  Thes.  Ixyiii.  2. 

fights,  though  he  is  not  given  to  ezcess  66.   Fautor  utroque^polUce]   In   the 

and  wasting  his  time  on  such  matters.  fights  of  gladiators  the  people  ezpressed 

*  Extra  numerum  modumque '  is  literally  their  approbation  by  tuming  their  thumbs 

'  ont  of  time  and  tune.'   The  two  brothers  down,  and  the  reverse  by  uplifting  them. 

got  up  a  representation  of  the  battle  of  When  a  gladiator  had  got  his  adVersary 

Actium  on  a  pond,  and  made  the  slayes  down  or  disarmed  him,  he  looked  to  the 

('pueros')  act  the  soldiers    and  sailors,  spectatorsfor  this  signnl,  andaocording  as 

while  they  took  the  principal  characters  the  thumb  was  up  or  down  he  despatched 

themselves,  M.  Loilius  acting  Augustus,  or  spared  the  man.     I  suppose  he  took  his 

and  his  brother  M.  Antonins.     [Suetomus  orders,  or  the  mass  of  the  spectators  took 

(Aug.  c.  18)  says  that  Augustus  founded  their  lead,  from  the  personsges  who  sat 

Kicopolis    near    Actinm,   and    instituted  near  the  '  podium.'    (Epp.  i.  1. 6  n.)    Thus 

games  to  be  celebrated  there  every  five  'fautor  utroque  pollice'  is  a  proverbial 

years.    But  nccording  to  Strabo  (p.  325)  way  of  speaking,  as  Pliny  says  (xxviii.  2) : 

there  were  already  games  at  Actium,  and  "  Pollices   cum  faveamus   premere  etiam 

Augustus  only  gave  them  fresh  distinction.  proverbio  jubemur."    Juvenal  (iii.  36)  : 

'ITiere  were/however,  'Actiaci  ludi*  at  «  Munera   nunc   edunt  et  verso  poUice 

Kome  (Dion.  51.  c.  1 ;  53.  c.  1 ;  Suetonius,  vulirus 

Tib.  6).    Ritter    supposes    that    Horace  q^^  y^^^.  occidunt  populariter." 
means  that  as  Lolhus  imitates  tho  fight 

of  Actium  in  the  country,  he  can  have  no  [67.  Protinua  nt  moneam^    *  To  conti- 

excuse  for  not  being  present  at  the  Actian  nue  my  lesson."] 

games  in   Rome.     He   conjectures   that  69.  JPercontatorem']  *  Percontator '  is  a 

LoUins'  brother  may  be  Scaeva,  to  whom  gossip  who  is  always  asking  questions  in 

the  seventeenth  Epistle  is  addressed ;  and  order  to  retail  the  answors,  generally  in  a 

there  is  sorae  foundation  for  this    con-  peiTerted  form.     His  ears  are  always  open 

jecture.     See  the  Introduction  to  Epist.  to  pick  up  remarks  (*patulae'),  and  his 

17.    But  the  Romans  used  *  frater '  looselv.  tougue  always  active  to  repeat  them. 

It  may  mean  <  consin.'    Cicero  calls  his  72.  JVb»  a»ciWa /««w]  See  S.ii.  5.  91  n. 

oousin  Lucius  his  brother  (Ad  Att.  i.  5).]  as  to  the  use  of  *non*  for  *  ne.' 

64.    velox    Victoria  fronde    eoronef]  75.  Munere  te  parvo  beet]  '  Lest  he  be 

Victoria  is  represcnted  as  a  young  female  generous  and  make  you  happy  with  thia 

f  t 
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Qualem  commcndes  etiam  atque  etiam  adspice^  ne  mox 

Incutiant  aliena  tibi  peccata  pudorem. 

Fallimur  et  quondam  non  dignum  tradimus  :  ergo 

Quem  sua  culpa  premet  deceptus  omitte  tueri, 

Ut  penitus  notum,  si  tentent  crimina^  serves  80 

Tuterisque  tuo  fidentem  praesidio ;  qui 

Dente  Thconino  cum  circumroditur,  ecquid 

Ad  te  post  paulo  ventura  pericula  sentis  ? 

Nam  tua  res  agitur  paries  cum  proximus  ardct^ 

Et  neglecta  solent  incendia  sumere  vires.  85 

Dulcis  inexpertis  cultura  potentis  amici : 

Expertus  metuit.     Tu  dum  tua  navis  in  alto  est 

Hoc  age^  ne  mutata  retrorsum  te  ferat  aura. 

Oderunt  hilarem  tristes  tristemque  jocosi, 

Sedatum  celeres,  agilem  navumque  remissi ;  9«) 

Potores  bibuli  media  de  nocte  Falemi 

Oderunt  porrecta  negantem  pocula,  quamvis 

Nocturnos  jures  te  formidare  vapores. 

Deme  supercilio  nubem ;  plerumque  modestus 

Occupat  obscuri  speciem,  taciturnus  acerbi.  9^ 

trumpcry  present,  or  be  cruel  and  reftigd  '  e  non  v*  accorgote  P '] 
it  yoxL.'    This  seems  to  be  the  meaning :        91.   Potores  bibuli    media  dt    nocfe' 

the  patron  may  take  it  into  his  head  to  This  verse  is  omitted  in  several  old  31  i>^^ 

gratity  his  dependant  with  a  prcscnt  of  inchiding  ali  the  P^irisian,  except  that  two 

the  slave  he  admires,  and  then  think  he  of  the  later  ones  have  it  as  a  crorrcctioo- 

hos  done  enongh  for  him,  or  he  may  refnse  But  most  MSS.  have  it,  and  all  tbe  &ii' 

to  make  him  the  present,  and  this  would  tions.     Orelli   pnts  it  in    bnicket«»  vai 

givc  him  pain.  Beutley  suspects  it  to  be  an  interpoUtioo. 

78.  quondam]  See  C.  ii.  10. 17  n.  S.  ii.  but  he  substilutes  *  liquidi '  for  *  bibuli/ 
2.  82.  [*  Tradimus  :*  comp.  S.  i.  9.  47,  and  *  luce '  for  '  uocte,'  if  the  Terse  is  to 
*  tradere.']  stand.     His  emendution  may  be  dispcn^ 

79.  deceptus  omiHe  tueri']  *  When  once  with,  bnt  the  vcrse  must  reniain  till  a 
you  have  found  yourself  deceived,  do  not  better  can  bc  found,  for  a  sabject  is  n- 
take  him  under  your  protection,  but  re-  quired  for  *oderunt.'  'De  inedia  Docte' 
scrve  youT  influence  for  one  you  thoroughly  is  *  aftfir  midnight,'  as  '  media  dc  Inoe  *  in 
know,  that  if  need  be  yon  may  be  ablc  to  Epp.  i.  14.  34,  of  which  verse  this  is  a  iv- 
shelter  him  from  cnlumny  ;  for  when  the  petition.  (See  S.  ii.'  8.  3  u.)  [*  Fakrui  * 
good  are  slandered  what  do  you  suppose  depends  on  *  bibuli.'] 

inay  not  happen  to  yourself  P'    The  Scho-  ^Z.  Nociumot — voporMl  Tlie  nujoirity 

liasts  say  Theon  was  a  man  of  malignant  of  MSS.  and  the  oldest  editious  liave  *  te- 

wit  in  Uorace*s  time,  and  Comm.  Cruq.  porcs/  which  Bentlcy  edits   [alao  Ritt^ 

says  he  was  a  *  libertinus '  who  provoked  »nd  Kriiger].     Most  modern  editors  ha>i2, 

his  *  patronns/  and  was  turued  out  of  his  I  thiuk  rightly,  on  the  authority  of  wme 

house  with  a  small  legacy,  and  told  to  go  good    MSS.,    though  against    the    b&t, 

und  buy  a  rope  to  hang  himself.  adopted  *  vaporcs,'  which  appears  in  A^- 

[82.    ecquid—sentis']     Tiie    sensc    is,  ceusius'  editiou  of  1519  and  moKt  of  thr 

'  don't  you  see  at  all/  &c.,  as  in  Tcrciicc,  sixteenth  century.     Either  word  inost  te 

Andria)  5.  2.  30,  '  ecquid  te  pudet/  *  have  tuken  to  signify  the  feverish  hoats  that 

you  no  shame  ? '     So  Livy.  4,  c.  3,  'ecquid  follow  much  drinking. 

seutitlB   in   quanto   contemptu  vivHtisP'  96.  obscuri'}  'Rcserveil.' 
which     Forcoilini     correctly    tnmslutes. 
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Inter  cuncta  leges  et  percontabere  doctos, 

Qua  ratione  queas  traducere  leniter  aevum ; 

Num  te  semper  inops  agitet  vexetque  cupido^ 

Num  pavor  et  rerum  mediocriter  utilium  spes ; 

Virtutem  doctrina  paret  naturane  donet;  loo 

Quid  minuat  curas^  quid  te  tibi  reddat  amicum ; 

Quid  pure  tranquillet,  honos  an  dulce  lucellum^ 

An  secretum  iter  et  fallentis  semita  vitae. 

Me  quoties  reficit  gelidus  Digentia  rivus, 

98.  Num  te  semper  inops']  Thc  MSS.  rhetorical  theme  iu  Horace's  day :  hence 

nnd  edltions  vnry  here  nguin.     The  read-  Cicero   mentions    it  with   other  kindred 

ings  are   'num/  'non/  'ne,'  and  'nec'  topics  iu  hb  treatise  'Partitiones  Orato- 

Bcutley  has  iu  this  verse  and  in  the  next,  riac/  c.  18 :  "  ut  cum  quaeritur  quemad- 

'  ue/  which  is  the  reading  of  most  of  the  modum  qoidque  iiat ;    ut  quonam  pacto 

editions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  virtus  pariatur,  naturane  an  ratione  an 

several  MSS.  of  Lambinus,  Cruquius,  Fea^  usu." 

and  others.    '  Xon '  is  the  reading  of  Ven.  103.  fallentis   semita    vitae']  See  Ep. 

1483,  and  others  of  that  century ;  but  it  17. 10  n.,  and  compare  Juvenal  (x.  368) : 

hns  no  meaning,  and  I  take  it  to  be  a  cor*  "semita  certe  Tranquillae   per   virtutem 

ruption  of  '  num.'    *  Ne  *  I  imagine  to  be  patet  unica  vitae." 

latier  than  'nou'  (which  appears  in  Por-  104.  gelidue  Digentia  rivue]  The   Di- 

phyrion'8  commentary),  and  a  substitution  gentia  (Licenza)  was  a  small  stream  which, 

for  it,  in  order  to  make  sensc  of  the  pas-  rising  necur  Horace'8  house  (Kp.  16. 12  n.), 

sage.     '  Num '  appears  in  all  Orelli^s  and  after  a  courso  of  about  six  miles,  emptied 

the    Parisian    MSS.     ['  Num '   refers   to  itself  into  tho  Anio.     De  Chaupy  (iii.  156) 

'percontabere,*  *you  will  inquire  whether,'  says  with  reference  to  the  epithet  *  geli- 

&c.    '  Pavor,'  &c. :  '  fear  and  hope  about  dus :'  ^*  Ses  eaux  tirent  de  leur  origine  ime 

things  of  small  value.'     Some  critics  sup-  fralcheui*  qu'elle8    conservent    dans    une 

}X)se  the   '  mediocriter  utilia '  to-  be   the  vallee  aussi  close,  et  que  Tair  plus  libre 

&8f(£^opa,  '  indifierentin,'  as  Cicero  trans-  qu^elles  trouvent  apr^s  elle  n'est  capablc 

lates  the  word  (de  Fin.  iii.  16),  of  the  que    d*augmenter."    There    is  a  village 

Stoics.     (Sce  Diogenes  Laert.  Zeno,  vii.)]  called  Bardelo,  which  probably  stands  oii 

100.  Tirtutem  doctrina  paref]    Whe-  the  site  of  Mandehi.     It  is  at  the  foot  of 

ther  virtue  is  a  science  {iirurriifiTi)  and  Monte  Cantalupo,  at  the  head  of  the  valley 

capable  of  being  taught  (SiSaicT^)  is  dis-  ofLicenza,  and  onthe  banksof  the  stream 

cussed  by  Socrates    in    Plato'8   dialogue  which  separates  it  from  Vico  Varo  (Varia, 

Menon.     Ho  held  that  virtue  consistti  in  Ep.  14.  3).    Walckenaer  (Hist.   p.   412) 

the  science  of  good ;  that  to  be  virtuous  we  Bays  it  is  about  four  and  two-thirds  Koman 

must  know  what  is  good,  for  we  must  do  miles  west  of  Lioenza,  which  he  identifies 

what  is  good  because  we  know  it  to  be  with  Ustica  (C.  i.  17.  11).    De  Chanpy 

good,  or  there  is  no  virtue  in  doing  it.  placee  it  about  the  same  distance.    He 

Hc  hcld  that  we  have  a  moral  sense  by  explains  from  his  own  observation  how, 

which  good  is  porceived,  but  the  moral  through  its  position  at  the  head  of  tho 

sense,  Uke  other  facultics,  requires  to  be  valley,  and  the  winds  that  blow  upon  it 

strengthened  and  assisted  by  instruction,  from  the  north-east,  it  was  colder  than 

and    to  that    extent  virtue    is  StSaxT^.  Horace'8  residence  higher  up  the  valley, 

Practically  this  appears  to  have  been  the  by  way  of  reconciling  the  description  '  ru- 

doctrino  of  Socrates.     It  is  expressed  in  gosus    frigore    pagus '   witli   *  temperiem 

the  Memorabilia,  in  ii.  6.  39 :  Ba-ai  5*  iv  laudes '  in  Ep.  16.  8.     Ho  gives   a  sepul- 

ifdpi&irois  iptral    K^yoyrai,    aKoiroififvos  chral  inscription,  of  date  not  earlier  than 

€vp4i(r€ts   irdaas    fiaOiiaei  re    Koi  fi€\4Tp  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  dug  up 

av^ayofi4vas.    Comp.  iii.  9. 1,  and  iv.  1.  3.  in  the  last    century,   near   Bardeln.     It 

Antisthenes  and  the  Cynics  held  the  same  ma^ked  a  tomb  which  some  person  had 

opinion,  in  the  following   out  of  which  erected  over  the  remains  of  his  wife  and 

Socrates  himself  was  led  into  some  contra-  daughter,    "  IN  pbaediib  suib   mabsae 

dictions.    The   questiou  was  a  common  mandelavae;"  where   De  Chaupy  says 

Tt   2 
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Quem  Mandela  bibit,  rugosus  frigore  pagus^  105 

Quid  sentire  putas  ?  quid  credis^  amice^  precari  ? 

Sit  mihi  quod  nunc  est,  etiam  minus ;  et  mihi  vivam 

Quod  superest  aevi^  si  quid  superesse  volunt  di ; 

Sit  bona  librorum  et  provisae  frugis  in  annum 

Copia^  neu  fluitem  dubiae  spe  pendulus  borae.  l  lo 

Sed  satis  est  orare  Jovem  quae  donat  et  aufert : 

Det  vitam^  det  opes :  aequum  mi  animum  ipse  parabo. 

*massa'  is  eqaivalent  to  '  pagns  *  or  hamlet.  editions  have  "  haec  satis  est."     The  old 

The  word  is  fonud  in  other  sepnlchral  in-  editions,    without   exception,    have    *  qoi 

scriptionSy  in  some  of  which  it  cannot  bear  donat,'  and  that    b  the  readin^  €i  all 

that  meaning,  and  a  different  interpreta-  Orelli's  MSS.   bnt  one,  which  has  '  qni 

tion  is  giren  to  it  by  Fabretti  (see  For-  ponit.'     Bentley  reads  '  qnae  ponit '  [and 

oell.).    But  the  inscription  shows  the  site  also  Ritter  and  Krugerl.    The  reading:  of 

of   Mandela.     The    expresdon    '  rugosus  the  text  is  sopport^  b j  all  the  PArisian 

frigore  pagus '  may  be  suggested  by  pic-  MSS.   and  roany  others,  and  appears  to 

tures  und  other  representations  of  Hiems,  have  been  that  of  the  Scholiasta.     Horaee 

who  is  exhibited  as  a  wrinkled  old  man,  prays  for  a  good  snpply  of  books  and  |»t>- 

as  Ovid  describcs  him,  apparently  from  a  visions,  and  a  quiet  mind ;  bat  retrects 

pioture  also :   "  Inde  senilis  Hiems  tre-  the  last,  and  savs  he  will  pray  to  Jove  for 

mulo    venit    horrida   passu"   (Met.    xv.  what  he  can  give  and  take  away,  but  a 

212).  quiet  mind  he  will  secure  himself. 
111.    Sed  »atia  esf]   Some  MSS.  and 
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It  would  appear  that  Horace  had  imitators  among  those  who  abused  him ;  and  if 
we  are  to  understand  him  to  mean  what  he  says,  there  were  those  who  took  hia  cod- 
vivial  odes  literally,  and,  coupling  them  with  the  example  of  the  old  Oreek  poeta»  ooo- 
ceived  that  the  way  to  writo  verses  was  to  propitiate  Bacdius  and  drink  a  great  d»} 
of  wine.  But  perhaps  he  only  means  that  they  took  to  writing  in  the  same  strain  all 
about  wine  and  driving  duU  care  away,  and  so  for:h,  which  at  seoond  hand  woald  be 
very  poor  stoff.  Sach  servile  imitators  he  speaks  of  with  great  disgust ;  and,  while  be 
exposes  their  shallowness,  he  accounts  for  their  malevolence  towards  faintself  by  the 
fact  of  his  not  having  sought  their  company  or  hired  tbeir  applauste.  He  at  tbe  same 
time  claims  to  have  been  the  (irst  to  dress  the  lyric  measnres  in  the  Latin  languagc» 
while  he  defends  himself  for  having  adopted  the  metres  of  another  by  pointing  to  tbe 
examples  of  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  and  takes  credil  for  having  avoided  the  viroleDce  of 
Archilochus  while  he  imitated  his  verse.  This  is  introduced  by  the  way,  the  chief 
purpose  of  the  Epistle  being  to  show  the  folly  of  his  calumniators  and  the  eanae  of 
their  abuae. 

There  is  no  allusion  to  any  of  his  poems  but  the  Epodes  and  Odes ;  the  pablicatian 
of  the  latter  probably  brought  out  the  iniitations  and  the  abuse  referred  to,  and  I 
think  it  probable  that  this  Epistle  was  written  at  no  great  distance  of  time  after  tfaat 
publication.  Franke  gives  a.u.o.  734  for  the  date.  I  should  be  indined  fbr  the  above 
reason  to  pnt  it  a  year  or  two  earlier. 

ARGUMENT. 

Cratinus  tells  us,  Maec^nas,  that  no  water  drinker  can  write  good  verses.     Ever  aiiice 
Liber  reoeived  them  into  his  choir  thc  Muses  have  takcn  to  drinking.     Hoimer  m-onld 
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not  have  praised  good  wine  if  habad  nofc  liked  it ;  and  as  for  father  Ennins,  he  never 
begnn  to  sing  till  he  was  drenched.  Ab  soon  as  ever  I  issued  my  edict  that  the  Fonim 
was  only  fit  for  the  sober,  and  that  song  was  not  for  the  serionB,  straightway  all  oor 
poets  began  to  drink  night  and  day.  But  what,  sball  a  man  look  stem,  and  go  bare- 
footedand  wit^  scanty  toga,  like  Cato,  and  then  think  he  is  imitatingCato's  virtaes? 
larbitas  broke  his  heart  with  envy  of  Timagenes,  and  tried  in  vain  to  be  elegant  and 
eloqnent  as  he. 

(v.  17.)  Au  example  only  to  be  followed  in  its  defects  is  snre  to  mislead;  and 
yet  if  I  by  any  chanoe  were  to  look  pale,  they  woold  all  be  taking  cummin  to 
mako  them  look  so  too.  The  servile  herd !  how  their  fuss  stirs  my  bile  and  mirth 
by  tums. 

(v.  21.)  I  was  the  first  to  tread  new  ground,  and  he  who  has  confidence  in  himself 
may  always  lead  the  swarm.  I  was  the  first  to  briug  the  iambic  into  Latium, 
imitating  the  measure  but  not  the  subjects  and  fierce  spirit  of  Archilochus,  even  as 
Alcaeos  and  Sappho  mingled  his  measures  but  not  his  temper  with  their  own. 
I  then  was  the  first  to  make  him  known  to  my  countrymen ;  and  it  is  my  delight 
that  the  good  read  and  handle  what  I  have  written.  But  why  do  any  read  me 
greedily  at  home  and  only  go  abroad  to  abuse  me  P  Because  I  do  not  condescend  to 
canvass  the  critics  and  buy  their  approbation.  This  is  what  annoys  them.  And  if 
I  say,  "  I  care  not  that  my  poor  verses  shoald  be  recited  to  crowded  audienoes ;" 
"  Oh !  you  mock  ns,"  say  they,  "  and  are  keeping  your  fine  thing^s  for  ears  divine ; 
for  of  course  honey  only  comes  from  your  hive  :  you  are  the  only  fine  gentleman,  in 
your  own  eyes/'  I  am  afraid  to  retort,  so  I  only  say,  "  I  don't  like  your  ground, 
and  beg  a  postponement  of  the  sport ;"  for  anch  sport  only  leads  to  wrath,  and 
wrath  to  fighting  and  bloodshed. 

Prisco  si  credis^  Maecenas  docte^  Cratino, 
Nulla  placere  diu  nec  vivere  carmina  possnnt 
Quae  scribuntur  aquae  potoribus.     Ut  male  sanos. 
Adscripsit  Liber  Satyris  Faunisque  poetas 

1.  Maecenas  docte,    Cratinol   He  ad-        4.  Adsoripeit  Liber]   *  Adscribere,'  as 

dresses  Maecenas  elsewhere  as    "  doctus  Porphyrion  remarks,  is  a  military  term ; 

utriusque  linguae"   (C.  iii.  8.  5).     Cra-  therefore  to  *adscripsit'  he  adds  'in  le- 

tinus,  though  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  g^onem  suam.'    [C.  iii.  3.  85.]    As  to  his 

and  kept  his  powers  to  the  last  (S.  i.  4. 1  attendants  the  Fauns,  Pans,  and  Satyrs, 

n.),  was  a  dmnkard.    Aristophanes  (Pax  see  C.  ii.  19.  4  n.    The  poets  immediately 

703)  says  he  died  of  the  shock  caused  under  the  protection  of  Dionysus  were  the 

by  seeing  a  cask  fbll  of  wine  broken  to  lyric,  the  dithyramb   having   been   per- 

pieces;  on  which  the  Scholiast  says:  tri  &rmed  flrst  at  the  Dionysia.    Compare 

<pl\owos  6  Kpara^os  KotX  eibrhs  iv  rp  Uvriyp  C.  i.  1.  81 : 

X^ct  a-adws.    This  play  was  that  which  „  ^t        l  i  o  i_  •     i.    • 

gainedhi^theprizeagiinstAristophanes  "  Nympharumque  leyes  cum  Satyns  chon 
the  year  befori  he  ^  when  he  was       Secemunt  populo." 

ninety-seven   years  old,  as  Lucian   says  Sq  the  poet  is  called  "cliens  Bacchi" 

(Macrob.  26).   He  kept  up  his  jovial  spirit  (Epp.  ii.  2. 78).    liber,  the  Latin  divinity, 

therefore  to  the  hist.    In  Athenaeus  (ii.  8»  j^  here,  as  elsewhere,  confounded  with  the 

p.  149,  Schwg.)  there  is  an  epigram  of  Greek  Bacchns  or  Dionysus,  with  whom 

Nicaenetus :  lie  had  only  this  in  common,  that  he  pre- 

oMs    rot    x"^^*^*-    v^Aci    rax^f    tinros  sided  over  vines.     So  in  C.  i.  16.  7  thc 

iMiZ^*  maddening  Dionysus  is  called  Liber,  and 

0Sctfp  l\  icivwv  ohZhv  &y  riKOi  oo^v, .  Alcaeus  is  said  to  have  sung  of  *  Liberum 

raur'  lAry«y,  At6vv<rt,  ical  Ihryftv  obx  Ms  et  Musas  Veneremque'  (C.  i.  82.  9).     In 

iuTKov  C.  iii.  21.  21,  Liber  is  associated  with  the 

KpwrTvos,  dWii  wavrht  »M*i  iri$ov.  Graces,  who  were  the  earliest  attendants 
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Vina  fcrc  dulces  olucrunt  mane  Camenae.  5 

Laudibus  arguitur  vini  vinosus  Homerus ; 

Enuius  ipse  patcr  nunquam  nisi  potus  ad  arma 

Prosiluit  dicenda.     "  Forum  putcalque  Libonis 

Mandabo  siccis^  adimam  cantare  severis :'' 

Hoc  simul  edixi  non  cessavere  poetae  lo 

Noctumo  certare  mero,  putere  diumo. 

Quid,  si  quis  vultu  torvo  fems  et  pede  nudo 

Exiguaeque  togae  simulet  textore  Catonero, 

Virtutemne  repraesentet  moresque  Catonis? 

Rupit  larbitam  Timagenis  aemula  lingua,  15 

of  DioDysns.    (See  Pind.  01.  xiii.  18.)    In  asod  above,  v.  5. 

C.  i.  12.  21  he  is  spoken  of  as  '  proeliis  12.  Q^id,  H  quis  vuUu  iorvo']  Cato  of 

audaxy'  with  reference  to  the  wars  of  Bac-  Utica  is  here  referred  to,  of  whom  Platarcb 

chus  with  the  giants  ond  in  India.     In  the  says  that  from  hia  childhood  he  showed  in 

ode  celebrating  the  praises  of  Dionysus  his  voice  and  coantcnanoe,  and  also  in  hb 

(C.  ii.  19)  we  have  "Evoe,  parce  Libcr,  amusements,    an    immovable,    unimpres- 

Parce,  gravi  metuende  thyrso ;"  and  be-  sive,  and  linn  temper.    He  fieldom  hiaghed 

low  (Epp.  ii.  1.  5)  his  apotheosis  is  spoken  or  even   smilcd ;  and,   though  oot  pas- 

of  (as  also  in  C.  iv.  8.  84),  where  there  is  sionnte,  when  his  anffer  was  roaaed  it  was 

the  additional  confusion  that  he  is  called  not  easy  to  pacify  him.     He  set  himself 

by  his  essentially  Latin  title  '  Liber  pater.'  against  the  fashions  of  the  timed  in  dreM 

But  thongh  the    poets    confound    these  as  in  other  things,  and  often  went  oat  of 

nauies,  Liber  was  a  Latin  divinitv,  while  doors  aftcr  dinuer  without  lus  shocs  and 

Dionysus  was  entirely  Qreek;  and  when  tnnic;  and  the  fashion  being  to  wear  a 

the  oi^es  of  Dionysus  were  introduced  'lacerua'  of  bright  colour,  he  chose  to 

into  Italy  they  were  expellcd  again,  tho  wear   a  dark  one.     (Cat.  c.  1.  6.)     He 

Li1)cralin,  an  innoccnt  and  checrful  festi-  may  have  wom  his  toga  of  smaUer  dimen- 

val,  being  substituted  for  the  impure  rites  sions  than  other  people,  from  the   same 

of  the  Dionysia.  dislike  to  the  osages  of  the  day.     ['  If  lie 

5.  Vina  fere  dulcet\  The  ancients  did  shonld  imitate  Cato  by  the  help  of  the 

not  sparc  the  reputation  of  thcir  poets  in  man  who  makea  for  him  a  scanty  toga.' 

this  matter;  for  besides  the  fame  of  Crati-  Ritter   supposes  that  the   dder  Cato  zt 

nus  mcutioned  abovo,  Alcaeus,  Anacreon,  oUuded  to,  which,  I  think,  is  not  so.^ 

Aeschylus,  Aristophanes,  and  many  others,  15.   Supii  larbitam  TimaffenUl    Tbe 

are  said  to  have  indnlged  fVeely  in  wine.  person  here  called  larbitas  was  a  Maari- 

As  to  Homer,  there  is  no  foundation  in  his  tanian  by  birth,  and  his  Roman  name  was 

poetry    for    Horace's   absurd   statement.  Cordus  or  Codros.      (Scholiast  qaoted  bj 

David  might  as  well  be  charged  with  ex-  Cruquius  in  his  Snpplement,  and  by  Fea.) 

cess  becflusc  he  speaks  of  wine  as  making  Timagenes  was  &  native  of  Alcxandria, 

glad  the  heart  of  man.    Ennins  said  of  where  he  wns  taken  prisoner  by  A.  Gabi- 

himsclf  that  he  only  wrote  when  he  had  nius  and  sold  as  a  slave.     He  was  sent  to 

got    the  gout :  **  Nunquam    poetor   nisi  Rome  and  bonght  by  Faostos,  tbe  son  ol 

podager."  Sulla,  who  gave  him  his  fireedcMn.     He 

8.  Forum  putealque  Uhonie]  See  S.  ii.  aflerwards  taught  rhetoric,  and  came  into 

6.  35  n.    Horace  speaks  as  if  ne  had  de-  favonr  witli  Angustns,  but  wasso  froe  with 

livered  an  '  edictum '  that  tbe  business  of  his  tong^e  that  he  offended  his  pntron, 

the  Forum  was  only  fit  for  the  sobcr  and  and  was  forbiddcn  his  houso.     He  after- 

dull,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  poetry ;  wards  ingratiated   himself  with  Asinins 

whereupon    all  who  would    be    thought  PoIIio,  who  gave  him  a  home  in  bis  house 

]K)ets  took   to  drinking  day  and  night.  at  Tusculum,  where  he  died.    The  Scho- 

'I1ic  old  editions,  and  a  large  number  of  liasts  agree  in  saying  that  Cordoa,  caOed 

MSS.    have   *cdixit.'     Bcutlcy    restored  larbitas  (whether  by  Horaoe  in  joke  or 

'  edixi,'  fur  which  there  is  ami)Ie  authority.  gcnerally    by  his  contemporaries),   fnMn 

*  Putere '  is  a  stronger  word  for  *  olcre,'  Virgil'8  rfomidian  king  larbos,  ondaavoar- 
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Dum  studet  urbanus  tenditque  disertus  haberi. 

Decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile ;  quodsi 

Pallerem  casu^  biberent  exsangue  cuminum. 

O  imitatores,  servum  pecus^  ut  mihi  saepe 

Bilem,  saepe  jocum  vestri  movere  tumultus !  20 

Libera  per  vacuum  posui  vestigia  princeps, 

Non  aliena  meo  pressi  pede.     Qui  sibi  fidit 

Dux  regit  examen.     Parios  ego  primus  iambos 

Ostendi  Latio^  numeros  animosque  secutus 

Archilochi,  non  res  et  agentia  verba  Lycamben.  25 

Ac  ne  me  foliis  ideo  brevioribus  ornes 

Quod  timui  mutare  modos  et  carminis  artem^ 

Temperat  Archilochi  Musam  pede  mascula  Sappho, 

Temperat  Alcaeus^  sed  rebus  et  ordine  dispar, 

Nec  socerum  quaerit  quem  versibus  oblinat  atris,  30 

Nec  sponsae  laqueum  famoso  carmine  nectit. 

ing  to    iinitate  TimAgenes,    and  failing  me    decores"    (Comm.    Crnq.).     Horace 

broke  his  heart  with  envy.    [Ritter  has  says  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  imitating 

the  absard  explanation  that  the  man  mp-  Archilochus  in  his  measnre  and  the  stmc- 

tured  himself  by  his  efforts ;  and  quotes  ture  of  his  yene,  for  Alcaeus  and  Sappho 

CelsuB  vii.  17.  1  to  support  his  opinion.  did  the  same ;  they  tempered  their  Muse 

The    constmction    is,     *  larbitae    lingua  with  the  measure  of  Archilochus.     The 

aemula    Timagenis.']      Weichert    (Poet.  iambics  of  Archilochus  are  imitated  by 

Lat.  Rel.  pp.  898  sqq.^  identifics  Cordus  Horace  in  the  Epodes.    Other  measures  of 

with  Virgirs  Codrus  (Ecl.  v.  11):  "aut  Archilochus  he  has  imitated  in  the  Odes. 

Alconis  habes  laudes  aut  jurgia  Codri ;"  It  is  not  so  easy  to  see  from  the  fragments 

and  vii.  26:  "invidia  mmpantur  ut  ilia  that  remain  of  the  three  poets  wherein 

Codri."  Sappho  and  Alcaeus  imitated  Archilochu», 

18.  htberent  exsanffue  cuffiiiiKfn']   The  who  wrote  more  than  half  a  century  before 

fruit  of  this  plant,  which  is  a  pleasant  them.    There  is  little  lefb  of  Archilochus 

condiment,  is  described  by  Pliny  (xx.  15)  bnt  his  iambics.    There  is  a  greater  va- 

as  giving  a  pallid  hue  to  the  complexion.  riety  of  metres  in  the  fragments  of  the 

Persius  also  speaks  of  "pallentis  grana  other  two;  but  how  fkr  thedifferent  mea- 

cumini"  (S.  y.  65).    It  is  a  plant  of  sureswere  invented  or  modified  by  them 

Eastem  origin.    We  are  familiar  with  it  it  is  impossible  to  say.    Alcaeua  wrote 

through  the  proverbial  nse  of  the  name  verses  in  what  is  called  the  Sapphic  metre, 

by  our  Lord  in  his  denunciation  of  the  and  Sappho  in  the  Alcaic.    The  style  of 

Pharisees,  who  gave  tithes  of  mint,  anise,  Sappho's  fragments  shows  the  reason  why 

and  cummin,  but  neglected  the  wcightier  Horace  calls  her  '  mascula.'     There  is  a 

matters  of  the  law.      It  was   used   to  vigour  in  the  language  and  illustrations 

express  littleness    or    meanness    in    any  wUch  is  beyond  the  ordinaiy  power  of 

shape.  female  passion,  the  delicacy  of  wnidi  ne- 

23.  £ario3  ego  primiu  iamhoe]    The  vertheless  is  not  lost  in  the  boldness  of  the 

iambics    of   Archtlochus   of  Paros,    who  expression.    It  is  impossible  not  to  see  the 

flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  working  of  intense  feeling  in  some  even  of 

oentury   B.c.    (A.    P.    79.)     As    to   his  the  shortest  fragments.    (See  C.  ii.  18. 24 

attacks  upon  Lycambes,  sce  Epod.  vi.  13  n.  n.)     [" '  Pede  mascula '  fbit  Sappho  quod 

His    danghters,    who  were   included    in  audaci  pede  in  saxa  Leucadia  progressa 

Archilochus'  invectives,  and  one  of  whom  inde  se  in  mare  dejecit,"  Ritter,  following 

was  betrothed  to  the  poet,  are  said  liko  and  improving   on  Turaebus  and    Bar- 

their  father  to  have  hanged  themselves.  thius.] 

26.  ne  me  foliia^  **  Ke  ininore  corona 
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Hunc  ego  uon  alio  dictum  prius  ore  Latinus 

Vulgavi  fidicen ;  juvat  immemorata  ferentem 

Ingenuis  oculisque  legi  manibusque  teneri. 

Scire  velis  mea  cur  ingratus  opuscula  lector  35 

Laudet  ametque  domi^  premat  extra  limen  iniquus? 

Non  ego  ventosae  plebis  suffragia  venor 

Impensis  coenarum  et  tritae  munere  vestis ; 

Non  ego  nobilium  scriptorum  auditor  et  ultor 

Grammaticas  ambire  tribus  et  pulpita  dignor :  40 

82.  Huno  ego  %on  edio  dictum']  Com-    nimqnamiie  repooam  ? "    As  to  the  pnc- 

pare  C.  ir.  9.  8 :  tioe  of  recitation  among  fiiends   and  in 

«  Non  ante  vnlgatas  per  arte»  f^^% ,«"  ^.  ii.  1,  Int.  and  S.  14.  78  n. 

Verba  loquor  aocianda  cbordis ;"  ^^Tf^l^  i*!^^  ^f*''  A^  ^^''  ^'•^  ^ 

^  and  defeud  good  writen.  j 

and   8.   23:   "Romanae    fidicen   lyrae."        40.  Chrammaiicusambiretrihu»]  Thoae 


*Hnnc'  Orelli  referstoAIcaeus,  coraparing  who  made  a  profession  of  literatare 

C.  iii.  30.  13  :  called  'Hterati/  'emditi/  or  'gnuunMtici.' 

«  Princepe  Aeolium  carmen  ad  IteloB  Th^  ^i  "t"^.  "^•^  'f  ^"^  PriB«i»Ily  to 

Deduxiwe  modoe."  ^^^  ^,^«  ^^*  «^'^^^  <^  f  ^*  ^"^"^^^ 

whom  there  were  a  great  many  at  this 

ForceUini  only  mentions  one  other    ex-  time  at  Bome.      Inferior  writcTB  would 

ample  of  *  immemoratus '  firom  Ausonius.  give  a  good  deal  for  tbeir  favonrable  opt- 

*  Ing^uuis '  Orelli  thinks  is  opposed    to  nion,  which  would  help  their  books  into 

*  libertinis,'  of  which  dass  Horace's  chief  demand  among  their  scholars.  Saetonins 
detractors»  the  grammarians,  were.  (See  has  given  a  short  notioe  of  the  priDcipal 
below,  y.  40  n.^  But  Horace  may  have  teachers,  of  whom  he  says  the  first  was 
had  many  frienas  who»  like  his  father,  were  Crates  of  Mallos  (a  city  of  Cilicia),  wfao 
not  '  ingenui '  in  this  sense.  (See  S.  i.  6.  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  tbe  senate  by 
6  n.)  I  think  he  means  candid  or  uncor-  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamum,  between  the 
rupted.  secoud  and  third  Punic  wars.     He  broke 

35.  inffrafus]  I  suppose  be  means  that  his  leg,  aud  during  the  oonfinement  this 

the  reader  is  ungrate&l  who  receives  gra-  uccident  cansed  he  gave  lectures,  dUp«^- 

tification  irom  his  poems  at  home,  and  yet  ctts,    which    example   waa    foUowed   by 

abuses  them  abroad ;  so  tbat  *  ingratus  ^  in  others.    At  first,  Suetonius  saya,  they  tooc 

fact  belongs  to  the  second  clause  as  well  as  the  works  of  deceased  writers  and  oom- 

'iniquus.'     The  reason  Horace  gives  is,  mented    upon    these.     Afterwards   they 

that  hedoes  not  goabout  seekingthegood  wrote   themselves    and    descanted    opoD 

opinion  of  vulgar  critics,  giving  them  din-  their  own  works,  then  npon  those  of  tbeb 

ners  and  cast-off  clothes,  and  so  on,  but  contemporaries.    The  name  applied  pro- 

keeps  himself  to  the  company  of  respect-  bably  to  all  who  kept  schodla,  even  fiir 

able  authors,  listening  to  their  writings  children,  in  which  grammar  (that  is,  Ute- 

and  g^tting  them  to  Ibten  to  his  own.  rature  either  Oreek  or  Boman,  andent  or 

The  Unguage  is  taken  from  the  notion  of  modem)  was  tanght,  as  opposed  to  the 

canvassing  for  votes  at  an  election.  teachers  of  rhetoric,  mnsic,  ic.    But  theie 

38.   ImpenM  coenarum]    Persius  has  were  others  whose  lectures  were  attcnded 

imitated  this  (S.  i.  54) :  by  youths  who  had  left  school  and  by 

" Calidum  scis  ponere  sumen :  «^^  '"P  VWoua.    Some  of  them,  Saeto- 

Scis   comitem   horridulum    trita   donare  S?*  "A^^T      *  S^*  ^   ^.S«^- 

UunBpoBi»  Tbose  that  he  mentions  were  with  few 

exceptions  freedmen.    (See  above  v.  82  n.) 

89.  auditor  ei  ultor']  These  words  are  Horaoe  speaks  of  the  Grammatid  again 

reciprocal.  The  man  who  listens  to  a  prosy  (A.  P.  78).   *  Pulpitum '  meant  any  raiaed 

rccitation  has  his  revenge  when  he  recitM  platform  from  which  speeches  were  ddi- 

in  retnm.    Here  it  is  meant  in  a  good-  vered.    Here  it  appUes  to  tbat  from  which 

humoured    way.    Juvenal'8    first    Satire  the  teachcrs  delivered  their  lectarea. 

begins  "Scmper    cgo    anditor    tantumf 
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Hinc  illae  lacrimae.     '^  Spissis  indigna  theatris 

Scripta  pudet  recitare  et  nugis  addere  pondus/' 

Si  dixi :  "  Rides/^  ait,  "  et  Jovis  auribus  ista 

Servas ;  fidis  enim  manare  poetica  mella 

Te  solum,  tibi  pulcher."     Ad  haec  ego  naribus  uti  45 

Formido^  et  luctantis  acuto  ne  secer  ungui, 

"  Displicet  iste  locus/^  clamo^ ''  et  diludia  posco.'' 

Ludus  enim  genuit  trepidum  certamen  et  iram^ 

Ira  truces  inimicitias  et  funebre  bellum. 

41.  Hino  iUae  laonmae]  ThiB  became  'poStica  mella/  'tibi  polcher/  aU  seem  to 

a  conventional  way  of  speaking  after  Te-  opply  rather  to  the  lyrical  composHions 

renoe  Mindr.  i.  1.  99) :  "  Atat  hoc  illud  than  to  the  Satires.     (See  Introduction.) 

est :    Hinc  illae   lacnmae,  haec  illa  est  46.  naribut  uH]  See  S.  i.  6.  5  n.,  and 

misericordia."      Cicero,    who    was    very  Perdus  (i.  40)  :  "  nimis  uncis  Naribus  in- 

partial  to  Terence,  nses  this  phrase  (pro  dulges." 

Caelio,  c.  25)  :  *'  Hinc  illae  htcrimae  nimi-  47.  diludia  posco]  Thiswordoccnrs  no- 

rum,  et  haec  cansa  est  horum  omninm  where  else.    Acron  explains  it  as  <*tem- 

Bcelerum  et  criminum."    So  Jurenal  (i.  pora  qnae  gladiatoribus  conceduntur  nt 

168) :  *'  Inde  irae  et  lacrimae."  intra  dies  quinqne  pugnent,"  an  interval 

—  Spissis  indigna  theatris']  *  Theatra'  of  flve  days  allowed  to  gladiators  between 

here  means  any  audience  before  which  re-  their  contests.  Whatshonldhavesuggested 

citations  of  this  kind  might  take  phice,  this  limitation  it  is  hard  to  say.    But  the 

thongh  the  poetry  of  popuUir  writers  was  word   expUins  its   own  meaning.    *  Iste 

recited  in  the  theatres  by  '  mimi '   and  locus '  must  mean  the  '  pnlpita '  or  '  spissa 

<  mimae.'     [<  Ait.'    See  S.  i.  3. 126  n.  and  theatra '  above  mentioned.    It  seems  as  if 

S.  i.  4.  78  n.    Some  one  says  (ait).]  the  speaker  meant  to  gain  time,  and  with- 

43.  Jovis  aurHms']  Tbis  is  the  same  sort  ont  declining  the  contest  made  objections 

of  expression  as  S.  ii.  6.  52 :  "  dcos  quo-  to  the  g^und,  and  asked  for  a  postpone- 

niam  propins  contingis."    '  Manare '  is  not  ment,  the  hmguage  of  the  arena  or  palaes- 

commonlv  used  as  a  transitive  verb.    For-  tra  being  kept  up.    The  meaning  in  pkin 

cellini  gives  two   instances  from   Pliny.  terms  isthathedoesnotwishtobebrought 

Juvenal  (vi.  623)  has  "  louga  manantia  into  competition  with  others  in  the  way  of 

hibra  saliva,"  and  (xy.  186)  "cujus  ma-  pubtic  recitationsorcriticism,becanse  snch 

nantia  fletu  Ora  pnelhires  facinnt  inoerta  matters,  though  they  may  begin  in  good 

capilli :"   and  Ovid  (Met.  vi.  311)  **  ibi  temper,  generally  issue  in  stnfe  and  bad 

flxa  cacnmine  montis  Liquitnr  et  lacrimas  passions.    'Iste    is  better  than  *iUe»'  the 

etiamnnm  marmora  manant ;"   in  all  of  reading  of  some  MSS.,  which  Torrentins 

which  pUu:es  ^e  best  MSS.  seem  to  be  in  prefers.     It  expresses  '  that  pkoe  which 

flivonrof  theaccusative,thoughmanyhave  ypn  propose'  («ubi  nt  carmma  mea  re- 

the  abUtive.    In  this  constmction  we  flnd  atem  vos  vultis,"  Orelli).  ['  Gennit :'  like 

the  like  words,  *  flere,'  '  plnere,'  '  stillare,'  the  Greek  aorist.  Epp.  i.  2.  48.  Kruger.] 
*rorare^'  &c.     The    expreasions  'nngis,' 
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With  this  composition  addressed  to  his  book  (which  can  hardly  be  any  other  tlian  thii 
collection  of  Epistles)  Horace  sends  it  forth  to  take  its  cbance  in  the  world.  He  sd- 
dresses  it  as  a  young  and  wanton  niaiden  eager  to  escape  from  the  retirement  of  her 
home  and  to  rnsh  into  dangers  she  knows  nothing  of .  He  teUs  her  it  will  be  too  late  to 
repur  her  error  when  she  disoovers  it ;  that  she  will  be  caresaed  for  a  thne  and  tboi 
thrown  away,  and,  when  her  yonth,  and  the  freshness  of  her  beanty  are  gone»  she  will 
end  her  days  in  miserable  dmdgery  and  obscurity.  He  concludes  with  a  descriptionof 
himself,  his  person,  his  character,  and  his  age.  It  is  assumed  with  much  oonfidenoe  by 
Franke,  that  the  Epistle  was  written  on  Horace^s  birth-day,  8th  December,  A.ir.c.  734^ 
the  year  after  that  referred  to  at  the  end.  I  cannot  discover  on  what  gronnds  be  rests 
that  opinion,  or  why  Horace  writing  on  his  ibrty-iifth  birth-day  shonld  tell  the  woiid 
he  was  forty-four  the  year  before.  (See  note  on  y.  28.)  He  was  more  likely  to  do  so 
on  any  other  day  than  that.  [Bitterconcludes  that  this  Epistle  was  not  written  bdbre 
A.F.C.  736,  because  it  is  intended  to  accompany  the  first  book  of  epistles,  wbich  he  was 
publishing,  and  because  Epistles  18  and  19  were  also  written,  as  he  says,  in  A.I7.C.  796. 
He  attempts  to  explain  wby  Horace  says  that  ho  was  fbur  and  forty  in  the  coDsaUhip 
of  LoIIius,  but  his  explanation  is  not  satisfactory.  It  seems  certain  that  there  was  only 
ono  M.  LoIIius,  to  whom  Horace  has  addressed  two  of  these  epistles,  and  if  the  poet 
wished  to  tell  his  age,  he  could  not  do  it  in  a  more  complimentary  way  to  Lollina,  than  by 
saying  what  his  age  was  in  the  consulship  of  LoUius.  No  conclusion  as  to  the  time 
when  this  epistle  was  written  can  be  derived  from  tbat  date>  except  that  it  was  written 
afler  a.u.0.  733.] 

ARGUMENT. 

My  foolish  book,  thou  art  costing  glances  at  the  stalls ;  thou  hatest  the  safegnarda  tbat 
should  keep  thee  chaste,  and  wouldst  flaunt  in  the  public  eye.  Well,  go  whither  tl»a 
wilt ;  but  retum  there  is  none.  '  Ah !  what  have  I  done  ?'  thou  wilt  cry  when  they 
shall  hurt  thec,  and  thy  lovers  sball  be  weary  and  cast  thee  aside.  If  I  am  a  troe 
prophet  thou  shalt  be  loved  while  youth  is  thine,  but  when  thou  art  old  and  wam 
they  shall  leave  thee  to  decay,  or  send  thee  into  cxile  fiur  away.  Then  shall  I  langh 
at  thee  as  the  man  who  thrust  his  obstinate  beast  upon  the  rocks;  for  who  can  save 
him  that  is  rcsolved  to  perish  ?  And  thy  toothless  age  shall  come  to  teach  the  de- 
ments  to  babes.  Or  if  ever  the  noon-day  heat  shall  have  brought  thee  listeners,  thoo 
wilt  tell  how  I  stretched  my  wings  for  a  bolder  flight,  and  won  the  applanae  of  the 
great  in  the  city  and  in  the  ficld;  I,  the  humbly  born,  of  mean  aspect,  grey  before 
my  time,  fit  only  for  sunuy  climes,  of  hasty  spirit,  but  ever  ready  to  forgive.  And  if 
perchance  they  ask  the  number  of  my  days,  thon  wilt  say  that  forty  winters  and  foor 
1  did  accomplish  in  that  year  when  LoUius  got  to  himself  Lepidus  for  his  oollesgiie. 

Vbrtumnum  Janumque^  liber,  spectare  videris 

1.  Vertumnum  Janumque]    "  Vertum-  The  Vicus  Turarius,  in  which  the  Sdio- 

nus  Deus  est  praeses  vertendarum  rerum,  liasts  say  Vertumnus  had  a  temple,  was 

hoc  est  emendarum  ac  vendendarum,  qui  in  part  of  the  Vicus  Tuscus  (S.  ii.  3. 228),  and 

vico  turario  sacellum    habuit "  (Porph.).  the  Arg^etum  was  a  street  leading  ont  of 

"  Ante  qnorum  templa  erant  loca  in  quibus  that  street.    In  the  Argiletnm  Janns  had 

cumcaeterisrebusetiam  libri  venales  erant.  a  temple,  and  therefore  it  is  possible  that 

Per  deos  autem  loca  significat "  (Acrou).  the    shops  Martial    mentions   may  have 

Martial  says  (i.  4) : —  been  on  or  near  the  same  site  as  that  of  the 

Argiletanas  mavis  habitare  tabemas,  Sosii,  who  were  Horaoe'8  booksellers.     See 

Cum  tibi,  parve  liber,  scrinia  nostra  ^-  P-  (^45),  "  Hic  meret  aera  Uber  Soaais." 

vacent."  '^^  Scholiasts  say  they  were  brothers.  The 
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Scilicet  ut  prostes  Sosionim  pumice  mundus. 

Odisti  claves  et  grata  sigilla  pudico ; 

Paucis  ostendi  gemis  et  communia  laudas^ 

Non  ita  nutritus.     Fuge  quo  descendere  gestis.  5 

Non  erit  emisso  reditus  tibi.     '^  Quid  miser  egi  ? 

Quid  vollii?^'  dices  ubi  quis  te  laeserit^  et  scis' 

In  breve  te  cogi  cum  plenus  languet  amator. 

Quodsi  non  odio  peccantis  desipit  augur, 

Carus  eris  Bomae  donec  te  deserat  aetas ;  lo 

Contrectatus  ubi  manibus  sordescere  vulgi 

Coeperis,  aut  tineas  pasces  tacitumus  inertes, 

Aut  fugies  Uticam  aut  vinctus  mitteris  Ilerdam. 

Ridebit  monitor  non  exauditus^  ut  ille 

Qui  male  parentem  in  rupes  protrusit  asellum  15 

Iratus :  quis  enim  invitum  servare  laboret  ? 

Hoc  quoque  te  manet^  ut  pueros  elementa  docentem 

Occupet  extremis  in  vicis  balba  senectus. 

Cum  tibi  sol  tepidus  plures  admoverit  aures^ 

ontside  skiu  of  the  parclimeiit-rolls  was  old  agethan  youth,  which  is  themeaning 

polished  with  pamice  stoue  to  make  them  here. 

look  weU.     [Martial,  i.  117.]  13.  Aui  fugie%   Ulicam]    You  will  be 

3.  O^w^ic^avef]  Tlie*capsae'or'6Ciiuia'  shipped    off   to  Utica  (in  the    province 

(S.  i.  4. 21  n.)  were  locked,or  sGflIed,or  both.  Africa),  or  to  llerda  (Lerida)  in  Spain,  or 

He  professes  to  reproach  his  book  for  being  any  where  else  in  the  reniote  provinces, 

tircd  of  stajing  at  home,  and  being  shown  tied  up  as  a  bundlc  of  goods  (' vinctus '), 

only  to  his  frieuds,  and  wanting  to  go  out  and  1  shall  laugh,  for  what  is  the  use  of 

to  tho  public,  to  which  purpose  he  had  not  tr^'ing  to  save  such  a  wilful  thing  ?  as 

trained  it.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  driver  said  when  his  ass  would  go  too 

what  is  here  distinctly  said  of  the  Epistles  near  the  edge  of  the  precipioe,  and  he 

is  true  of  the  other  works  of  Ilorace,  that  drove  him  over  in  a  passion.    It  is  not 

they  were  shown  to  his  friends,  and  circu-  kno^m    where    this   tahle   comes    teom, 

lated  privately  before  they  were  coUected  Compare  A.  P.  (467),  "Invitumqui  servat, 

and  published.  idem  facit  occidenti." 

7.  «ii  quis  te  laeserif]  The  MSS.  vary  18.  halha  eenectus']  This  keeps  up  the 

between  '  quis '  and  '  quid.'     Bentley  pre-  image  in  v.  10.     Horace  says  his  book  will 

fers  '  quid.'    Comm.  Cruq.  writes,  *'  post-  be  reduced  in  its  old  age  to   the  poor 

quam  te  aliquis  reprehenderit."    He  there-  people'8  schools  in  the  back  streets  (S.  i. 

fore  probably  had  '  quis.'     '  In  breve  te  10.  75  n.).     His  writings  soon  took  their 

cogi '  means  that  the  book  will  be  rolled  place  with  Homer  and  Virg^l  in  all  the 

up  and  put  into  a  case,  and  not  taken  out  schools.     Juvenal  (vii.  226) : — 

again.    The  metiiphori^l  hinguage  is  kept  «  q^^^  g^abant  pueri,  cum  totus  decolor 

up  m  the  foUowing  words,  m  *  peccantis,  esset 

and  in  the  notion  of  being  thrown  aside  pj^^^     ^^  ^^^,3^^  nigro  fuligo  Ma- 

when  the  freshness  of  youth  shall    have  ««„•  »>                          **            ° 
leifc  it. 

9.  Quodsi  non  odio  peccantis']  <  B  ut  if  [Ritter  accepts  Porphyrion's  explanation 

the  prophet  is  not  blindcd  by  his  aversion  that  'balba  senectus'  means  'senes  ma- 

to  the  offeudcr,'  that  is,  if  I  am  not  led  gistri,'  and  Ritter  adds  this  reason,  *  et 

by  my  aversion  to  your  wantonucss  to  pronomine  (te)  et  casu  liber  discretus  est 

prophesy  too  harsbly  of  your  fate.     '  Ae-  a  balba  senectute ;'  which  is  no  reason.] 

tas  *  is  usod  for  any  time  of  life  according  19.  Cum  tiH  sol  tepidus]  In  the  heat 

to  thc  context ;  but  morc  frequently  for  of  the  day,  and  before  dinner  in  the  baths. 
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Me^  libertino  natum  patre  et  in  tenai  re^  20 

Majores  pennas  nido  extendisse  loqueris^ 

XJt  quantum  generi  demas  virtutibus  adda« ; 

Me  primis  Urbis  belli  placuisse  domique ; 

Corporis  exigui^  praecanum^  solibus  aptum, 

Irasci  celerem^  tamen  ut  placabilis  essem.  2S 

Forte  meum  si  quis  te  percontabitur  aevimi^ 

Me  quater  undenos  sciat  implevisse  Decembres 

CoUegam  Lepidum  quo  duxit  LolKus  anno. 

people  read  to  themaelyeB  or  one  another.  Ritter    connects    'belli    domiqae'    witJi 

See  Martial  (iv.  8.  7),  **  Hora  libeUomm  '  principibns,'  in  order  to  avcnd  an  allnakai 

decima  est,  Enpheme,  meomm."    It  is  not  to    Honioe'8  aervice  onder    Bmtiis  and 

easy  to  see  the  connexion  of  this  line  with  Casslus.] 

what  goes  before.    It  is  soroething  of  a  28.  ColUgam  Lepidum]     Horaoe  was 

contnidiction.    With  'Me  libertino  natnm  bom  on  the  8th  DeiDember  a.u.c.  689^  ia 

patre,'  compare  S.  i.  6.  6,  46,  47.     [There  the  consulship  of  L.  Manlins  Torqnatos 

18  no  connexion  between  this  line  and  those  and  L.  Aurelius  Cotta.    He  completed  his 

which  precede  it.    He  snppofles  that  his  44th  year  therefore  in  Deoember  A.VX. 

book  will  be  read  to  listeners,  who  are  re-  783.    In  that  year  M.  Lollins  (to  wIkw 

presented  by  '  aures.'    The  explanation  of  C.  iv.  9  is  addressed)  was  electeid  conial, 

'  tepidus  8ol '  is  not  so  easy.    It  may  refer  and  the  other  oonsulship  was  offered  to 

to  the  cooler  part  of  the  day,  moming  or  Augustus,  who  was  in  Sicily,  on  his  waj 

evening.]  to  Samos  fbr  his  health.    An^astna  i«- 

23.  Me  primU  Urhi*]  This  he  consi-  fused  it,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  intriffue 

ders  no  small  praise,  as  he  says  Epp.  i.  17.  and  distnrbanoe  between  Q.  Aemilxns  Le- 

86,  "  Priucipibus  phicuiase  viris  non  ultima  pidus  and  L.  Silanus,  who  were  snmmoDed 

laus  est;"  and  8.  ii.  1.  75,  "tamen  me  by  Augustus  to  answer  to  him  fbr  tfaeir 

Cum  maffuis  vixisse  invita  fatebitnr  usque  condudt,    Lepidus    was    elected.      Qreifi 

Invidia.'"    He  does  not  scmple  at  tnis  thinks  this  after-election  is  referred  to  in 

time  to  refer  to  his  old  generals,  Bmtus  the  word  '  duxit,'  as  if  Lollius,  being  finl 

and  Caasins.    The  description  he  gives  of  in  the  place,  drew  the  other  to  hinis  which 

himaelf  corresponds  with  that  in  his  bio-  appears  to  me  rather  far-fetched.     [Bsi 

grapher.    See  also  Epp.  i.  4.  16.    C.  ii.  it  is  not  easy  to  find  another  expUmatkm, 

11. 15.    '  Solibtts  aptum '  means  that  he  unless  we  aooept  Kruger^s  soggestion  tfaat 

likcd  vrarm  weather.     See   ii.  3.    10  n.  Horaceuses  *auxit' inajocolfur  way,  asin 

['Belli/    'domi,'    are   cases  of  locality.  thephrase 'uxoremduoere.'^ 
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Amokg-  other  anecdotes  oonnected  with  Angnstns^  Suetonins,  in  his  life  of  Horaoe,  says, 
*'  Po6t  Serraones  qnoqne  lectoe,  nallam  sui  mentionem  habitam  ita  est  qnestns  : '  Irasci 
me  tibi  scito,  quod  non  in  plerisque  ejusmodi  scriptis  mecum  potissimum  loquaris.  An 
vereris  ne  apud  posteros  tibi  infame  sit,  quod  videaris  familiaris  nobis  esse  ?'  Ezpres- 
sitque  elogium,  cojus  initium  est,  '  Cum  tot  sustineas/  "  &c.  Porphyrion,  upon  Epp. 
i.  20,  init.,  has  this  note : "  Ex  his  versibus  et  in  principio  sequentis  libri  apparet 
Horatius  hoc  volumen  quasi  novissimum  totius  operis  habuisse.  Nam  secundum  episto- 
larum  coactus  a^ecit;"  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  EpisUe  he  says:  "Apparet  hunc 
librum,  ut  supra  diximus,  hortatu  Caesaris  scriptum  esse :  cujus  rei  etiam  Suetonius 
auctor  eet."  This  Scholiasfs  authoritj  therefore  was  probably  no  other  than  that 
which  we  possess  in  the  above  roemoir,  which  as  early  at  least  as  his  day  was  attributed 
to  Suetonius.  But  there  is  no  improbability  in  the  story.  A  similar  theory  has  been 
advanced  in  respect  to  the  sixth  Ode  of  the  first  book,  addressed  to  Agrippa,  which, 
like  this  Epistle,  deprecates  the  task  of  attempting  the  praises  of  a  great  man.  Assu- 
ming  the  truth  of  Suetonius'  statement,  ^  mnst  place  the  date  of  this  Epistle  after 
the  publication  of  the  first  book.  It  is  generally  supposed,  with  some  probability,  that 
the  Secular  Ode  was  in  Horace's  mind  when  he  wrote  v.  132  sq.  If  so,  the  Epistle 
was  not  written  till  afber  A.r.c.  737.  Beyond  this  there  are  no  safe  data  for  fixing  the 
time  of  compoeition.  [Ritter  conclndes  that  this  Epistle  was  begun  at  the  end  of 
A.U.C.  742,  and  sent  to  Augustus  about  the  end  of  743.  The  foundation  of  his  argu- 
ment  is  y.  16,  'jurandasque  tnum  per  numcn,'  as  he  reads  that  line;  and  he  fixes  the 
date  of  the  altar  of  Augustus  at  Lugdunum  in  ▲.u.c.  742  or  b.o.  12.  Suetonius 
(Cland.  2)  says  that  the  aljar  was  dedicated  on  the  first  of  August  b.c.  10,  on  the 
birth-day  of  Claudius,  who  was  bom  at  Lugdunum.  Dion  Cassius  (54.  c  82)  speaks 
of  the  festival  at  the  altar  of  Lugdunum  as  existing  in  b.o.  12,  and  he  does  not  speak 
of  the  altar  being  then  dedicated.  We  should  rather  infer  from  him  that  it  was  dedi- 
cated  before  b.c.  12.  Livy^s  Epitome  187  places  the  dedication  afber  the  disturbance 
in  Qallia  on  account  of  the  census,  and  this  appears  to  be  in  b.o.  12.  Clinton  suggests 
that  Suetonius  means  the  anniversary  of  the  dodication ;  bnt  that  is  certainly  not  the 
meaning  of  his  words.] 

Horace  beg^ns  by  excusing  himself  for  not  having  written  before  (snpposing  the 
truth  of  the  above  story)  by  the  great  labours  and  anxieties  of  Aagustus,  on  whose 
attention  it  was  not  for  him  to  intrude.  He  goes  on  to  commend  the  discrimination 
of  the  people,  who,  contrary  to  that  usual  practice  by  which  g^^t  men  are  loaded  with 
envy  and  abuse  when  alive  and  with  honours  only  after  they  are  dead,  had  recognized 
Angufitus'  divinity  already.    But  having  given  the  age  that  credity  he  reproaches  their 
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jttdgment  in  respect  to  deceascd  and  liviug  authors,  the  former  of  whom  thqr  com> 
meuded  only  hecause  they  were  dead  and  gone,  while  the  hitter  thej  abnsed  throogh 
onvy  and  spite.  There  is  something  in  this  compluut  which  oorresponda  with  his 
censure  of  Lucilius  and  his  admirers  written  many  years  before.  Bnt  Lucilins  does  not 
appear  in  this  poem,  in  which  the  dramatic  writers  are  those  more  particalarly  noiiced. 
It  appears  that  Augustus  was  very  partial  to  these  himself,  and  Horace  probably  means 
indirectly  to  remonstrate  with  the  emperor'8  taste  in  this  matter,  and  to  pat  in  a  pla 
for  himself  and  his  brcthren,  though  that  this  was  not  necessary  is  pUin  &x>m  Aagostu»' 
generosity  to  Virgil  and  Varius,  noticed  in  y.  235,  and  from  the  intimacy  on  the  strength 
of  which  he  was  enabled  to  write  to  the  g^reat  man  at  all  in  this  strain.  The  parts  of 
the  Epistle  do  not  hang  together  very  closely,  especially  after  the  firat  ninety  lines. 
They  consist  of  compliments  to  Augustus;  a  remonstrance  abont  Uie  p«troiiag«: 
bestowed  on  the  old  poets ;  a  description  of  the  rapid  growth  of  art  in  Qreece  ftiter  the 
Persian  war ;  a  complaint  that  every  body  at  Rome  has  taken  to  writing  ▼eraes ;  s 
commendation  of  poefcs  as  good  and  usefnl  citizens  and  contributors  to  the  natioBal 
piety ;  a  history  of  the  growth  of  poetry  in  Itoly ;  a  comparison  between  tragedy  anii 
comedy,  and  a  sneer  at  Plautus  aud  another ;  an  account  of  the  troubles  of  dramatie 
authors  through  the  caprice  and  bad  taste  of  their  audience,  which  at  that  time  is 
stated  to  Imve  been  especially  depraved ;  an  appeal  to  Augustus  on  behalf  of  the  poets 
of  the  day ;  and  a  reproof  to  such  poets  as  are  anreajsonable  or  officious,  and  attempt 
themes  too  exalted  for  them. 

How  much  foundation  there  may  have  been  for  Horace'8  remarks  abont  the  compara- 
tive  support  given  to  the  old  writcrs  and  the  new  it  is  hard  to  say.  There  appears  to 
be  a  little  contradiction  between  this  alleged  neglect  and  the  universal  ragpe  for  scrib* 
bling  which  he  describes ;  or  else  the  profusion  of  bad  verses  may  itself  accoant  for 
the  preference  of  those,  who  did  not  write,  for  the  genius  of  former  daya.  Horace  hss 
not  a  word  to  say  for  Plautus  or  for  Tercuce,  but  rather  sneers  at  the  popular  judgment 
of  them.  Wo  may  safely  say  therefore  that  this  Epistle  is  worth  nothing  in  point 
of  criticism,  and  that  it  does  not  raise  Horace  very  high  as  a  guide  to  the  taste  <>f 
others.  It  is  possible  an  affectation  of  preference  for  the  archaic  in  lang;aage  may 
huve  prevailed  in  some  qnartcrs ;  but  Horacc's  censure  affects  those  who  on  mqikI 
priuciplcs  of  taste  preferred  the  vigonr  of  the  old  writers  to  the  weakness  of  the  msv. 
In  short,  there  is  no  discrimination  in  his  statement  of  the  case ;  in  which  theretfbre  1 
do  not  find  it  easy  to  follow  him. 

There  is  much  polish  iu  the  versification  of  this  Epistle.  The  flattery  with  which  it 
opens  is  deverly  written,  and  the  verses  towards  the  end,  in  which  Horace  oompeiidioa^'^ 
stntes  tbe  military  succcsses  of  Augustus,  are  terse  and  elegant.  His  cs>mmendatuo 
of  the  poet  is  a  fiiir  tribute  to  his  own  profession.  The  description  of  thc  vulgar  tasie 
for  spectacles  is  natural,  and  reminds  us  of  our  own  times ;  and  there  is  euough  in  the 
Epistle  to  aocount  for  the  high  estimation  it  is  held  in  by  the  general  reader. 

ARGUMENT. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  in  me  to  detain  you,  O  Caesar,  absorbed  as  you  are  in  the 
weightiest  cares.  Komulus  and  Liber,  the  sons  of  Leda  and  Herculea,  thoae  bene* 
factors  of  mankind,  received  not  while  alive  the  honour  dne  to  their  gruit  deed» : 
they  were  envied  then,  but  are  worshippcd  now,  for  greatness  scorchcs  those  beluv 
it ;  but  when  its  light  is  removed,  then  it  is  admired.  To  you,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  render  our  homage,  cven  wliilo  you  are  with  us,  und  acknowledge  that  yonr  eqoal 
has  not  been,  and  never  shall  be. 

(v.  18.)  But  they  who  are  hcrein  so  wise,  are  not  wise  in  this,  that  they  like  nothioj? 
but  what  is  goue.  Such  admirers  are  thcy  of  what  is  old  that  thoy  dedare  the  XII 
Tubles  of  the  laws,  the  old  kings'  treaties,  the  pontifical  books»  and  the  Tolumes  cf 
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the  aDcient  bards,  to  bave  been  inspired  by  tbe  Alban  Muse.  But  if  the  eaine  rule 
18  to  be  applied  to  the  Bomans  as  to  tbe  Greeks,  whose  oldcst  pocts  no  doubt  ai^e 
their  best,  then  farewell  to  oar  senses.  No  doubt  our  paiuting»  our  music,  our 
wrestling,  are  better  than  the  Oreeks' ! 

(v.  34.)  But  if  time  acts  on  poetry  as  it  does  on  wine,  what  number  of  years  are  required 
to  give  it  worth  ?  ShuU  one  who  has  been  dead  a  hundred  years  bo  counted  old  or 
new  ?  He  is  old  and  good.  Well,  take  away  a  month  or  a  year  from  the  hundred. 
Still  he  may  be  counted  old.  Then  I  accopt  this  adraission,  and  take  away  onc  by 
one,  like  the  hairs  from  the  horse's  tail,  till  at  hist  he  shall  fall  to  the  ground  who 
estimates  merit  by  a  scale  of  years,  and  only  admircs  what  death  htis  cousccrated. 

(v.  50.)  Enuius  is  a  sage,  and  bold,  and  another  Homer,  in  the  eyes  of  our  critics.  Ho 
cares  nothing  now  for  his  dreams  and  his  metempsychosis.  Is  not  Naevius  in  our 
hands  and  in  our  memories  ?  Such  sanctity  does  age  g^ve  to  poetry.  Men  dispute 
about  the  merits  of  these  old  people.  Pacnvius  is  called  leamed ;  Accius  sublime ; 
Afiraiiius'  toga  would  fit  Menander ;  Plautus  is  rapid  as  Epicharmus ;  Caecilius  beats 
all  in  severity ;  Terence  in  dramatic  skill.  These  we  leam ;  these  we  crowd  the 
theatre  to  sec.    These  are  the  only  poets  from  Livius  downwards. 

(v.  63.)  Sometimes  the  vulgar  judgment  is  right,  somctimes  it  ia  wrong.  If  it  prefers 
these  writers  to  all  others  it  errs ;  if  it  admits  that  there  is  a  good  deul  that  is  anti> 
quated,  much  that  is  hai^sh,  much  that  is  slovenly  in  them,  it  is  wise,  and  I  agrec 
with  it,  and  Jove  approves.  I  have  no  wish  to  see  Livius  and  his  poetry  banished  (I 
remember  too  well  Orbilius  and  his  cane) ;  but  that  any  one  should  think  them  per- 
fcction  is  to  me  surprising.  If  a  single  word  starts  up  here  and  there  better  than  the 
rest  it  carries  off  the  whole.  On  the  other  hand  I  am  indignant  that  any  thing  should 
be  found  fault  with,  not  because  it  is  bad  but  because  it  is  new,  and  that  not  indnl- 
gence  but  honour  should  be  demanded  for  the  old.  If  I  express  a  doubt  about  a  play 
of  Atta^s,  all  the  old  men  cry  ont  against  my  impudence  for  venturing  to  find  fiiult 
with  that  which  Aesopus  and  Roscius  acted.  But  the  real  reason  is  that  they  cou- 
sider  nothing  can  be  right  but  what  satisfies  them,  or  they  cannot  bearto  throw  away 
in  their  age  what  they  got  by  heart  as  boys.  But  he  who  prmses  the  songis  of  the 
Salii,  which  he  underatands  no  better  than  I  do,  does  so  not  from  love  to  them  but 
out  of  envy  to  us.  If  Qreece  had  ^ways  hated  novclty  as  we  do,  what  should  we 
have  had  that  is  old  ?  When  she  began  to  tum  from  war,  and  to  degenerate  with  her 
new  fortunes,  she  went  from  athletes  to  horses,  from  sculpture  to  painting,  from 
music  to  tragedy,  like  a  spoilt  child.  But  it  was  to  be  expected  when  peace  and  pros- 
perity  came ;  every  thing  thnt  delights  is  apt  to  pull. 

(v.  103.)  Once  at  Bome  we  used  to  see  mcn  rising  early  to  expound  the  law  to  clients,  or 
le.irning  how  to  make  money  aud  to  be  thrifty.  Now  it  is  all  changed,  and  every 
body  is  for  writing  poetry.  I  myself,  when  I  declare  I  shall  write  no  more,  lie  like  a 
Parthian,  and  ^begin  scribbling  before  sun-rise.  No  man  undertakes  to  stcer  a  ship 
who  knows  not  how ;  uone  admiuister  medicines  but  physicians,  or  handle  tools  but 
workmen ;  and  yct,  leamcd  or  unlearaed,  we  all  write  poetry.  This  little  error  how- 
ever  has  its  advantages.  The  poet  lovcs  not  money,  fears  not  loss  of  propcrty»  cheats 
not  his  partncr  or  his  ward,  lives  plainly ;  and  though  he  is  of  no  use  in  war,  he  is  of 
use  at  home,  if  you  allow  that  small  things  may  help  the  great.  The  poct  forms  the 
lips  and  chastens  the  miuds  of  the  young ;  he  records  great  deeds,  furnishes  great 
examples,  consoles  the  poor  and  sick.  Where  would  be  onr  choirs  but  for  the  Mnsc  ? 
How  should  we  pray  to  tlie  gods  ?  The  homely  rustics  of  the  olden  time,  after  har- 
vest,  used  to  gather  themselvcs  together  and  ofTer  sacrifice  to  Tellus  and  Faunus  and 
their  genius.  Throngh  them  came  in  thc  Fescinnine  verse,  which  then  was  innocent 
of  ofience,  till  the  liberty  was  turned  into  licence,  and  the  law  stepped  in  to  arrest  it. 
When  Greece  became  our  prisoner  she  enslaved  her  captors,  and  brought  in  among 
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118  new  aitfl,  and  drove  out  that  rongh  old  Saturnian  measnre,  thongfa  eren  now  Uki? 
remain  traces  of  the  old  rnsticity.  It  was  not  till  after  the  Pnnic  wan  that  we  hegaa 
to  tnm  onr  minda  to  the  writings  of  Qreece,  and  tried  if  we  conld  tmnalate  their 
tragediea.  We  were  sncceBsAil,  for  we  have  a  spirit  lofby  and  hold  and  trag^c  enoogh, 
hnt  onr  style  needed  correction. 

(v.  168.)  Comedy  ia  snppOBcd  to  have  leas  labonr  than  tragedy,  becanae  the  antjeets 
are  common ;  bnt  the  fkct  is  it  has  more  difficnlty  becanse  it  haa  leaa  iDdnlgenee 
Don't  yon  see  how  clever  Plantns  is  in  rakish  youths,  stingy  fathen»  trickay  bawds  ? 
How  gpreat  is  Doasennus  in  parasites,  and  how  alip-shod  he  walka  over  the  stage  P  AU 
he  cares  for  is  to  pnt  money  in  hia  pnrse;  while  those  who  take  to  writing  for  fiune 
rise  and  fall  with  the  mere  caprioe  of  the  spectator.  Farewell  the  stage  fbr  me^  if 
applanse  is  to  make  me  iat  and  the  refusal  of  it  lean.  The  boldest  poet  ia  aometima 
diaconcerted  when  the  mob  in  the  middle  of  the  play  call  for  bears  and  boxere.  And 
even  the  edncated  have  tnmed  to  shows ;  for  honrs  the  cnrtain  is  down  for  tbe  ex- 
hibition  of  processions  and  beagts,  snch  as  wonld  make  Democritna  langh,  not  at  the 
scene  bnt  the  spectators.  Aa  to  the  noise  that  goes  on  in  the  theatrea,  the  foreaU  of 
Qargannm  and  the  roaring  of  the  sea  are  nothing  to  it.  And  what  ia  it  all  aboat  ? 
Has  the  actor  spoken  ?    Not  a  word.    They  are  applanding  his  fine  dothea ! 

(v.  208.)  Bnt  lest  yon  shonld  think  I  bestow  gmdging  praise  on  an  art  I  cannoi 
practise,  I  dechire  there  is  nothing  that  man  is  not  capable  of«  in  my  opinion,  who 
can  move  my  soul  with  fiction  and  magician-like  transport  me  ftom  place  to  plaoe. 

(v.  214.)  But  I  pray  you  bestow  some  patronage  on  those  who  write,  not  for  apectaton 
but  for  readers ;  so  shall  yon  worthily  fill  Apollo'8  library,  and  gfive  na  poets  a  apor  of 
encouragement,  tbough  we  .do  a  grcat  many  wrong*  things  I  mnat  admit ;  for  in* 
stance,  whon  we  intmde  upon  you  out  of  season ;  are  offended  at  being  told  of  a 
blemish ;  repeat  our  verses  again  and  again  without  being  asked ;  monra  that  oor 
difficulties  are  not  appreciated ;  expect  you  to  send  for  ns  instantly,  and  bid  ns  write, 
and  make  onr  fortnnes.  But  we  ought  to  oonsider  who  is  worthy  to  be  entrostcd 
with  the  recording  of  snch  virtues.  Choerilus  got  gold  fVom  Alexander  for  his 
wretched  verses ;  but  such,  like  ink,  only  stain  the  deeds  they  profeas  to  praiae. 
Alexander  judged  better  when  he  ordered  that  none  shonld  punt  him  bnt  Apelles»  or 
make  his  statue  but  Lysippus.  But  in  the  matter  of  poctry  his  taste  waa  Boeotian. 
Virgil  and  Varius  do  no  disgrace  to  your  generosity ;  and  no  statne  ever  expfrreaaed 
the  face  of  heroes  more  vividly  than  the  poefs  crafl  their  sonls.  Much  rather  wonld 
I  sing  of  yonr  noble  deeds,  of  conqnered  lands,  and  rivers,  and  lofly  heights,  and  bar* 
barian  rcalms ;  of  peace  restored  and  Parthians  terrified,  if  what  I  wonld  I  coold. 
Bnt  I  may  not  venture  beyond  my  strength.  Officiousneas  oflen  stupidly  torments 
the  object  of  its  love,  eapecially  when  it  is  allied  with  verae.  Men  easily  remeraber 
what  givea  them  mirth,  and  for  my  part  I  have  no  mind  for  such  oppreauve  atten> 
tions.  I  don't  wish  to  have  my  features  murdered  in  a  bnst  of  wax,  or  to  be  oefe> 
brated  in  clnmsy  verse,  leet  I  be  carried  out  along  with  my  poet  like  a  corpae  on  the 
poor  man's  bier,  and  consigned  with  him  to  his  tomb  in  tho  grooer^s  shop. 

CuM  tot  sustineas  et  tanta  negotia  solus^ 
Res  Italas  armis  tuteris^  moribus  omes, 
Legibus  emendes^  in  publica  commoda  peccem 
Si  longo  sermone  morer  tua  tempora^  Caesar. 

2.  moribut  omes']  See  Introduction  to  Spain  (Grat.  p.  194. 4) :  "  obbb.  mabi.  n. 
C.  ii.  15,  and  the  odes  there  referred  to.  tebba.  pacata.  tbmplo.  jani.  clubo.  bt. 

3.  Legihut  emendes]   There  is  an  in-  bbp.  po.  bom.   optim.   lsoib.  sakctis. 
scription  found  at  Merida  (Emerita)  in  instit.  bbfob." 
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Romulas  et  Liber  pater  et  eum  Castore  PoUux^  5 

Post  ingentia  facta  deorum  in  templa  recepti, 

Dum  terras  hominumque  colunt  genus,  aspera  bella 

Componunt,  agros  assignant^  oppida  condunt, 

Ploravere  suis  non  respondere  favorem 

Speratum  meritis.     Diram  qui  contudit  hydram  lo 

Notaque  fatali  portenta  labore  subegit^ 

Comperit  invidiam  supremo  fine  domari. 

Urit  enim  fulgore  suo  qui  praegravat  artes 

Infra  se  positas ;  exstinctus  amabitur  idem. 

Praesenti  tibi  maturos  largimur  honoresy  15 

5.  BofMiUu  et  lAher  paier}  All  these  dicatos  Deos  qaam  vicissent  secum  viven- 

heroes  are  joined  in  C.  iii.  8.  9  sqq.    As  to  tiam  invidiam."    Either   Curtius  copied 

'  Llber '  see  Epp.  i.  19.  4  n.    Suetonius,  Horace  or  there  was  some  book  which  both 

in  his  life  of  Augustus  (c.  7),  says,  that  imitated. 

when  the  question  of  his  name  was  debated  13.  Urit  enim  Jkilgore  suo']  '  For  that 

some  would  have  had  him  called  Romulus  man  scorches  with  his  brightness  who  over- 

as  the  second  founder  of  the  city,  bat  that  powera  capacities  inferior  to  hisown :'  that 

the  judg^ent  of  Munatius  Phmcus  pre-  is,  inferior  minds  are  galled  by  the  con- 

vailed  and  he  was  called  Augustus.     Dion  sciousness  of  their  inferiority,  and  extia- 

Cassius  (53.  16)  says  be  wished  very  much  g^ished  by  his  greatness.     '  Artes '  here 

to  be  caUed  Romulus,  but  was  afraid  x>oo-  means  attainments  or  powers  of  any  kind. 

ple  would  think  he  was  aiming  at  being  15.  PraesenH  tthi  'meUuros']    See  note 

king,  and  therefore  took  tiie  name  of  Au-  on  C.  iv.  5.  29,  and  C.  iii.  6.  1 : — 

gufitus.    Dion*s  stories  of  this  sort  are  not  „  r«-«i«  4.««««*.««,  «««^m:««o  j^^^^ 

Sways  to  be  trusted,  and  this  is  no  doubt  ^  ^''^''^Z^^ZZi^lfZ 

untrie.    Augustus  hid  too  much  sense  to  B^are :  praesens  divus  habebitur 

desire  such  a  name  as  Bomulus.    The  four  Augus    s. 

here  named  were  the  favourite  heroes  of  SuetcHiius  says   of  Augustus :    "  Templa 

the  Greeks,  who  attributed  chiefly  to  their  quamvis  sciret  etiam  proconsulibus  decemi 

labours  the  civilization  of  the  world.    Of  solere,  in  nuUa  tamen  provintia  nisi  com- 

the  labours  of  Hercules  Wrg}!  says,  Aen.  muni  suo  Romanoque  nomine  recepit.  Nam 

viii.  291: —  in  urbe  quidem  pertinacissime  abstinuit 

« ^^  duros  mille  hibores  ^^  honore,  atque  etiam  argenteas  statuas 

Rege  sub  Eurystheo,  fatis  Junonis  iniquae,  o^i™  «bi  positas  conflavit  omnes  "  (c.  62). 

Pertulerit."  Among  the  coins  represented  in  Patini^s 

ro         •-       JT   mu         «j    «      • f  notes  on  Suetonius  (Burmann*sed.Tab.xi) 

[8.  ««^«af^]   The   word    'assignare  ;«  one  of  silver,  which  he  calls  "  rarissimus 

expresses,  accordmg  to  Roman  usage,  the    ^„,.    ;  «,«/i„i;  «„™rr.««  "  ««/i  /^«  ♦!,«  «« 
^  ^        J  %       jt    P      .      .X        11  ^i.      maximi  moauli  nummus,    ana  on  tne  re- 
faxmg  of  boundaries   to    the    allotments    „«^  «*„i,;«v  :„„  4.«^Ji«„uu  4.i,«:„„«^„  . 

gj^L  out  of  the  pubUc  Und  to  Koman    ir^ottVT^^  T?etter.T.?: 

12.  iL^i.^  Cia.  24.31:-  ^^^  ^^^TrtStyrJfct^^^llS; 

"  Virtutem  mcolumem  odimus,  «  COM.  ASi."  (Commune  Asiae)  it  may  have 

Sublatam  ex  ocubs  quaenmus  mvidi."  jjeen  the  temple  of  Pergamum  alluded  to 

In  Q.  Curtius*  history  of  Alexander  (viii.  by  Tiberius  in  his  speech  to  the  senate 

5. 8),  the  author,  speaiking  of  his  flatterers,  when  he  declined  a  similar  honour  offered 

says :    "  Hi  tum  caelum   illi  aperiebant ;  to  him  in  Spain.     (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  87.)     It 

Herculem  et  Patrem  Libemm  et  cum  Pol-  is  also  mentioned  by  Dion  Cass.  (51.  20), 

luce  Castorem  novo  numini  cessuros  esse  together  with  one  in  Nicomedia  (Bithynia). 

jactabant  ;**  and  one  of  them  named  Cleo,  a  S^  also  Ann.  iv.  55.    But  a  teraple  in  the 

Sicilian :  "  merita  percensuit,  quibus  uno  proidnceB  was  an  honour  which,  as  Sueto- 

modo  referri  gratia  posset,  si  quem  intelli-  nius  says,  and  as  appears  from  C^cero's  let- 

gerentDeumesseconfiterentur.^^KecHer-  ters,  from  coins,  and  other  sources,  the 

culem  quidem  et  Patrem  Liberum  prius  govemors  often  ei\joyed.    Josephns  men- 

U  U 
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Jurandasque  tuum  per  nomen  ponimns  aras, 

Nil  oriturum  alias,  nil  ortum  tale  fatentes. 

Sed  tuus  hic  populus,  sapiens  et  justus  in  uno, 

Te  nostris  dueibus,  te  Graiis  anteferendo, 

Cetera  nequaquam  simili  ratione  modoque  20 

Aestimat,  et  nisi  quae  terris  semota  suisque 

Temporibus  defuncta  videt,  fastidit  et  odit ; 

Sic  fautor  veterum  ut  tabulas  peccare  vetantes 

Qua-s  bis  quinque  viri  sanxerunt,  foedera  regum 

tions  a  temple  of  great   beanty  bnilt  in  why  nearlv  all  the  oopyists  sbonld  bare 

honour  of  Rome  and  Angustus  by  Herod  snbstituted  the  latter  less  likely  word  ^v 

the  Great  at  Caesarea,  with  a  colossal  sta-  the  other,  both  in  this  plaoe  and  that  o: 

tne  of  Augustus  as  Urge  as  that  of  the  Tacitus  above.    The  person  who  swore  br 

Olympian  Zeus  after  which  it  was   mo-  the  altar  hiid  his  hand  upon  it  and  invoked 

dellea;  and  another  of  Rome  like  that  of  the  name  of  the  divinity  to  whom  it  v» 

Here  at  Argos.    This  was  built  of  course  consecrated.    The  act  is  represeQted  oq  a 

during  his  life ;  but  Suetonius'  testimony  gem  in  Qorhieus'  collection,  part  u.  6S. 

that  he  refused  a  temple  at  Rome  is  con-  17.  N^U  oriturum  a^Mw]  C.  ir.  2.  37 :~ 

firmed  in  part  by  Tiberius  (Ann.  iv.  38) :  «  Quq  nihil  majus  mdinsve  t«rris 

"Optimos    quippe    mortalium    altissima  Fata  donavere  bonique  divi 

cupere.    Sic  Herculem  et  Libenun  apud  jq^ec  dabunt." 
Graecos,  Quirinum  apud  nos  deum  numero 

additos.  Melius  Augustum  qui  speraverit."  20.  HmiU  ratione  modoque]  This  is  tfae 

During  his  life  he  desired  to  be  aocounted  third  time  Horace  uses  this  oombtnatioiL 

the  son  of  ApoUo,  and  was  represented  on  See  S.  ii.  8.  266,  271.    ['  Temporibos  de< 

ooins  in  the  character  of  that  god  playing  functa :'  '  quae  sua  tempora  complcTennk 

on  a  harp ;  and  Acron  (on  Epp.  i.  8.  17)  ac  finierint/  Porphyrion.] 

says  he  set  up  a  statue  of  himself  in  the  23.  8ic  fautor    vetentw^     Saetonins, 

library  on  the  P^tine  in  the  dress  and  commending  tfae  eimpli<nty  of  Aogostiis' 

likeness  of  Apollo.    There  is  also  a  cbin  in  style  of  lang^uage  (c.  86),  adds :  **  Oaeosa- 

Fatihi's  coUection  representing  him  with  los  et  antiqnarios,  ut  diverso  genere  vitio» 

Jove's  '  fulmen.'    But  it  may  be  assumed  sos,  pari    fastidio    sprevit."     Kaic^^i|Aor 

that  he  was  not  worshipped  in  the  city  tiU  signifies  afiectation  of  any   kind   (Qoint. 

he  was  dead  (when  several  temples  were  Inst.  vui.  3).  He  would  therefore:,asOr)eUi 

erected  to  him,  and  his  worship  was  regu-  says,   be  pleased  with  theso  Tenaazks  of 

larly  estabUshed),  and  that  the  altars  Ho-  Horace. 

race  speaks  of  were  those  which  were  raised  24.  Quat  his  quinque  viri  eanxenmi' 

in  the  provinces.  In  ^xr.c.  303,  ten  patricians  were  appointed 

16.  Jwrandiuque  tuum  per  nomen]  The  for  one  year  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws,  <^ 

oldest  Bhmdinian  MS.  and  a  few  others  which  tbe  greater  part  was  finished  in  that 

have   'numen,'  which    Bentley  defends.  year,  and  engraved  npon  ten  tafales»    In 

[Ritter  has  <  numen.']     <  Nomen '  is  the  the  foUowing  year  the  decemvirate  was  re- 

reading  bf  aU   editions  before   his.    He  newed,  with  the  difiierence  that  three  ple* 

would  also  alter  the  text  in  Tac.  (Ann.  i.  bians  were  elccted  among  them,  and  two 

73),  where  it  is  said  **  Rubrio  crimini  da-  more  tables  were  added.  These  tables  co&« 

batur  violatum  perjurio  nomen  Augusti."  tained  the  fundamental  principles  of  Ro' 

He  aIso  quotes  an  altar  inscription  (Qruter,  man  law.   Cicero  speaks  with  more  respect 

p.  229) :  "  Numini  Augusti  votum  suscep-  than  Horaoe  does  of  the  langoage  in  which 

tum  aplebeNarbouensium  inperpetuum,"  they  were  written  (de  Re    i^b.  iv.  S): 

the  date  of  which  was  A.u.0.  764,  whUe  "  Admiror  nec  remm  solum,  sed  vertMyram 

Angustus  was  aUve.  Horace  uses  *  numen '  etiam  elegantiam."    In  his  ^mev   as  ob- 

in  C.  iv.  6.  85 :  *'  et  Laribus  tuum  Misoe-  served  before  (S.  i.  6*  77  n.),  they  wes« 

bit  numen ;"  and  Ovid  constanUy  uses  it  committed  to  memory  by  boys  at  ■cibool ; 

in  the  way  of  flattery.   Horace  might  have  but  before  his  death  the  practice  had  oeMed, 

written  'numen  '  here,  but  I  do  not  see  probably  because  of  the  archaic  fbrms  em- 

why  he  shoold  not  have  said  'nomen,'  or  ployed.    He  saya:    "disoebamiis  xii  nt 
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Vel  Gabiis  vel  cum  rigidis  aequata  Sabinis^  25 
Pontifieum  libros,  annosa  volumina  vatum, 
Dictitet  Albano  Musas  in  monte  locutas. 

carmen  necessarium ;"  fihowing  that  the  tioned  hy  Cicero  (de  Or.  i.  48).    The  <^1- 

word  '  carmen '  was  used  for  any  Bot  form  lege  of  PontifBs  had  books  containing  the 

in  prose  or  verse.    (C.  i.  2.  28  n.)     Else-  TC^uLations  by  which  they  were  guided, 

where  he  recommends  the  XII  Tablcs  to  and  all  matters  pertainiug  to  their  office 

those  who  are  given  to  antiquarian  studies :  and  the  worahip  of  the  gods,  the  general 

"  Sive  quem  allena  studia  delectant,  plu-  supervision  of  which  was  thcir  principal 

rima  est  et  in  omni  jure  civili  et  in  ponti-  duty.    The  original  books  were,  according 

ficum  libris  et  in  xii  tabnlis  antiquitatis  to  tradition,  given  to  them  by  Numa  at 

effigies ;  quod  et  verborum  prisca  vetustas  their  first  creation ;  but  they  were  added 

cognoscitur/'  &c.  (de  Orat.  i.  43.)  He  calls  to  from  time  to  time,  and  they  must  have 

them  (c.  44)  "legumfontes  et  capita^''  and  been  numerous  when  Horace  wrote.   Some 

says  they  contain  more  wisdom  than  whole  parts  were  no  doubt  very  antiquated  in  ex- 

libraries  of  philosophical  works.      As  to  prossion  and  ideas. 

'  sanxerunt '  see  S.  ii.  1.  81  n.  26.  ttnuoga  volumina  vatum]  Suetonius 

24.  foedera  reffwn]  The  cunning  way  in  says  of  Augustns  (c.  31)  that  after  he  be- 

whichSex.TarquiniusgotpossessionofGabii  came  Pontifex  Maximus,  ''quicquidfutidi- 

forhis  &therTarquiniu8  Superbus  is  related  corum  librorum  Graeci  Latinique  generis» 

by  Livy  (i.  54).    Dionysius  Halicam.  (iv.  nuUis  vel  parum  idoneis  auctoribus  vulgo 

58)  says  he  had  read  an  inscription  on  a  ferebatur,  supra  duo  millia  oontracta  undi- 

shield  covered  with  the  hide  of  an  ox  sa-  que  cremavit ;  ac  solos  retinuit  Sibyllinos: 

crificed  on  the  occasion  and  huug  up  in  the  hos  quoque  delectu  habito ;    condiditque 

temple  of  Zeus  Fidius  at  Rome,  which  in-  duobus  forulisauratissub  Palatini  ApoUinis 

scription  contained  the  terms  of  a  treaty  basi."    Augustus  did  not  succeed  to  the 

between  Tarquinius  Superbus  and  the  peo-  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus  tiU  after  the 

ple  of  Gabii  (£pp.  i*  11.  7  n.).    The  lan-  death  of  Lepidns  in  A.V.O.  741.    Porphy- 

guage    was     archaic,     atnrls — ypdfifMffip  rion  explains  the    'volumina'   as    those 

ipxoiitots  iTrytypofifitprj,     Niebuhr    says  "Marcii  vatis,  aut  Sibyllae."     The  'car- 

the  two  storiefi  are  not  compatible,  and  be  mina '  of  Marcius,  or  the  Marcii,  were  old 

does  not  believe  Livy^s.    Gabiis  and  Sa-  writings  in  a  prophetic  strain  and  half  me- 

binis  are  both  govenied  by  'cum.'    Com-  trical  form,  of  which  Livy  has  quoted  two 

paro  0.  iii.  25.  2 :  "  quae  nemora  aut  qnos  specimens  (xxv.  12),  but  not  apparently 

agor  in  spccus."    Niebuhr,  speaking  of  the  with  aU  the  archaiBms  oomplcte.    Accord- 

Sabellian  raee,  says  (i.  105,  Eng.  trans.) :  ing  to  Suetonius,  Augustus  bumt  all  books 

*'  The  strictness  of  their  morals  and  their  of  this  sort  except  the  '  SibyUiui  libri,'  as 

cheerful  contentedness  were  the  peculiar  they  were  caUed,  which  were  written  in 

glory  of  tho  SabeUian  mountaineers»  but  Grcek.    But  Servius  (on  Aen.  vi.  72)  says 

especiaUy  of  the  Sabines  and   the  fonr  that  along  with  these  books  wcre  prcserved 

northem  cantons,  and  they  preserved  it  the  books  of  Marcius.      Other  propbetic 

long  afber  the  virtues  of  ancient  times  had  books  were  kept  in  tho  Capitol,  such  as 

disappeared  at  Rome  irom  the  hearts  and  '*  the  Etmscan  prophecies  o(  the  nymph 

tbe  demeanour  of  men.    The  Sabines  were  Begoe,  and  those  of  Albuna  or  Albunea  of 

simple-hfiarted  ajid  honest."    The  contrast  Tibur  (C.  i.  7. 12).    These  were  all  books 

between  them  and  the  men  of  Bome  in  his  of  fate,  and  eveiy  Etruscan  city  secms  to 

own  time  is  described  by  Hqrace  in  C.  iii.  have  possessed  such  "   (Niebubr  i.  507). 

6.  37.    See  also  Epod.  ii.  41 : —  Niebuhr  (i.  259  n.)  thinks  that  Horace  may 

«  Sabina  qualis  aut  perusta  soUbus  ^  *^'^4"?».uH..*?®   old    historical  lays 

Pernids  oxor  Apuli;"  from  which  the  history  of  the  Roman  kings 

'^  has  been  forged,  as  weU  as  to  prophetical 

and  the  description  of  his  Sabine  neigh-  books  like  tbose  of  the  Marcii,  which  Nie- 

bonrs  (S.  ii.  6.  65,  &c. ;  Epp.  i.  14.  3).  The  buhr  says,  "  in  spite  of  his  contemptuous 

treaty  Horace  aUudes  to  (Sabinis)  mav  be  glance  at  them,  were  extremely  poetical. 

that  between  Bomnlus  and  Tatiua,  by  which  Of  this,"  says  he,  "  we  may  judge  even  from 

the  two  natkms  became  one  (Livy  i.  13).  the  passaces  prescrved  by  Livy.    We  must 

'  Aequatus,'  in  this  flense  of  treaties  or  not  let  Horace  determine  our  opinion  ou 

agreements  made  on  equal  terms,  does  not  these  poems  any  more  than  on  Plautus." 

occur  elsewhere.  27.  Diclitet  Alhdnd]  There  is  force  in 

26,  Fontiflcum  Ubros]  Thcsc  are  men-  'dictitet:'   'would  persist   in   afflrming,' 

U  U   2 
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Si  quia  Graecorain  sunt  antiquissima  quaeque 
Scripta  vel  optima  Romani  pensantur  eadem 
Scriptores  trutina,  non  est  quod  multa  loquamur :  30 

Nil  intra  est  oleam^  nil  extra  est  in  nuce  duri ; 
Yenimus  ad  summtun  fortunae ;  pingimus  atque 
Psallimus  et  luctamur  Achiyis  doctius  unctis. 
Si  meliora  dies  ut  vina  poemata  reddit^ 

Scire  velim  chartis  pretium  quotus  arroget  annus.  35 

Scriptor  abhinc  annos  centum  qui  decidit  inter 
Perfectos  veteresque  referri  debet,  an  inter 
•   Viles  atque  novos  ?     Excludat  jurgia  finis. 
Est  vetus  atque  probus  centum  qui  perficit  annos. 
Quid^  qui  deperiit  minor  uno  mense  vel  anno^  40 

Inter  quos  referendus  erit  ?  veteresne  poetas^ 
An  quos  et  praesens  et  postera  respuat  aetas  ? 
Iste  quidem  veteres  inter  ponetur  honeste 
Qui  vel  mense  brevi  vel  toto  est  junior  anno. 
Utor  permisso  caudaeque  pilos  ut  equinae  45 

Paulatim  vello  et  demo  unum^  demo  et  item  unum^ 

that  the  mnses   themselves  bad  attered  ing  the  enemy  against  his  wish,  and  irere 

them  (not  on  Parnassas,  but)  on  the  Alban  beaten,  he  took  the  following-   noeiins  of 

Moant ;  thut  thc  Masea  had  changed  their  showing  them  their  error  and  &e  policy  be 

habitation  to  dwell  in  Latium.    Doering  chose  to  punne.     He  pat  before  them  tvo 

and  some  others  think  that  by  the  Mases  horses,  one  old  and  infirm,  the  other  joni^ 

on  the  Alban  Mount  Horace  means  Egeria,  and  fi^esh  with  a  remarkably  fine  taiL    A 

who  was  counted  a  tenth  Mase.  strong  man  stood  by  the  old  horse,  a  small 

29.  pensantureadem  acriptares  truiina']  man  by  the  young  one.  Tbey  were  deiij«d 

See  S.  i.  8.  72  n.  to  pull  the  ludr  out  of  the  taDs  of  the  aiu- 

81,  Nilintra est  oleam]  Thismaybea  mals,  and  the  strong  man  palled  at  hk 

proverb.    The  meamng  is  not  difficult  to  with  great  force,  while  the  little  man  pro- 

see.      '  If  we  are  to  belieTe  that  as  the  ceededtopnlloatthehairsofthe  otberone 

oldest  poets  of  Greeee  (Homer  at  the  head  bv  oue.   The  weak  man  soon  aooompliaiMd 

of  them)  are  the  best,  therefore  Boman  his  work,  while  the  strong  man  of  cocme 

poets  must  be  judged  by  the  sarae  rule,  failed.    (Flatarch,  Sert.  c.   16.)     Horaee 

tliere  is  no  use  in  talking ;  we  are  to  be-  appears  to  refer  to  this  story,  whirfa  was 

lieve  any  absurdity,  to  disbelieve  our  eyes,  probably  well  known.  Tbe  applicatian  here 

and  deny  the  most  palpable  truths ;  the  is  plain,  thoagh  it  has  no  very  (doae  ana- 

olive  is  hard  without  and  the  nut  is  soft ;  logy  to  the  original. 

we  may  congratulate  ourselves ;  of  course  ^.  demo  ^t  item]  '  Etiam'  Ss  the  read- 

our  painters,  our  musicians,  our  athletes»  ing  of  all  the  old  editions  and   of  somc 

are  better  than  those  of  Qi*eece,'  which  modom  (Doering,    Ritter,  and    Krogvr). 

every  one  knows  is  not  the  case.  Bentley,  on  the  authority  of  several  MSSC, 

85.  quotua  arroget  annue]  See  C.  iv.  14.  since  oonfirmed  by  others,  inclnding  two  of 

40  n.     Horace  uses  'decidere '  (v.  86^  in  the  oldest  Parisian,  introdaced  '  et  item,'  as 

the  same  sense  in  C.  iv.  7. 14.    [Epp.  t.  5.  being  less  iikely  to  have  been  invented  thaa 

8 :  '  tu  quotus  esse  velis,  rescribe.']  'etiam.'    He  quotes  Terence,  Andria  (i.L 

[89.  EH  vetus]  This  is  the  supposed  49) :  "  Sed  postqnam  amans  accesrit  pw- 

answer  to  the  indirect  question;  as  'Iste  <ii«™  poUioens  Unas  et  item  alter;"  and 

quidem  .  .  .  junior  anno*  is  the  answer  to  Lucretius  (iv.  651) :— 

the  second  question.] .  «  Asperitas  autem  vocis  fit  ab  aspoitate 

45.  caudaeque  pilo»  ut  equinae]  When  Principiorum,  et  item  levor  levore  CK«- 

the  soldiers  of  Sertorius  insisted  on  attack-  tar." 
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Dum  cadat  elusus  ratione  ruentis  aeervi 

Qui  redit  in  fastos  et  virtutem  aestimat  annis, 

Miraturque  nihil  nisi  quod  Libitina  sacravit. 

Ennius  et  sapiens  et  fortis  et  alter  Homerus^  50 

Ut  critici  dicunt,  leviter  curare  videtur 

Quo  promissa  cadant  et  somnia  Pythagorea. 

Naevius  in  manibus  non  est^  et  mentibus  haeret 

Paene  recens  ?    Adeo  sanctum  est  vetus  omne  poema. 

47.  rcfttone  ruentU  etceret]  This  aeemg  where  it  is  applied  in  the  moBt  general  way 
to  he  an  allasion  to  what  Cicero  (de  Divinat.  to  the  history  of  the  world. 

ii.  4)  calk  '  argnmentatio  aceryalis/  from  48.  Libitina]  See  S.  ii.  6.  19  n. 

the  Greek  (r»pirris  (firom  (rup6s,  'acervns,'  60.  Snnius  etgapiene]  Ennius  wasboni 

a  heap),  a  logical  term  signifying  a  aeriea  at  Rndiae,  in  Calabria,  B.o.  339.    Besidea 

of  propoaitionB  linked  together  and  depend-  his  gpreat  historical  epic  poem  called  Anna- 

ing  each  npon  the  one  before  it,  till  a  con-  les,  and  plays,  and  satires,  he  wrote  philo- 

clusion  is  conie  to  which  connects  the  first  sophical  poems  of  which  the  titlea  of  some 

proposition  with  the  kst ;  but  it  may  go  on  and  very  slender  fragments  have  been  pre- 

for  ever   without  any  conclusion  at  alL  served.  He  followed  the  opinions  of  Pytha- 

Persius  nses  the  same  illustration  (S.  vi.  goras,  and  in  the  beginninff  of  his  epic 

78  sqq.) :  poem  he  dedared  that  the  spuit  of  Homer 

«  Rem  duplica.  Fed.    Jam  triplexj   jam  h«^  pMsed  into  his  body,  having  meanwhile 

mihiquarto*  mhabited,  amongothers,  thatofapeacock; 

Jam  decles  redit  in  mgam.  Depunge  ubi  "^^"^^  P«"i^  «^J»  (^-  !<>)  •- 

sistam,  "  Cor  jubet  hoc  Enm,  postquam  destertuit 

Inventus,  Chrysippe,  tui  finitor  acervi."  esse 

«-     .        i..       rxi.          /       '     4.4.  'u  4,^  Maeonides,  Quintus  pavone  ex   Pytha- 

The  mvention  of  the  o^cippiTi}!  is  attribnted  ooreo*" 

to  Chrysippus   the  Stoic.    ['Cadat  eln-  ®^      ' 

8US :'  he  wbo  takes  one  grain  irom  a  heap,  which  means  that  ho  had  woke  up  fh>m  his 

still  leaves  a  heap ;  bnt  if  he  goes  on,  the  dream  of  being  Homer,  and  having  passed 

heep  is  finally  reduoed  to  nothing,  and  so  through  the  body  of  a  peacock,  he  had  be- 

if  he  should  assert  that  there  is  always  a  come  Quintns  Ennius.     He  says  however 

heap,  he  is  finally  confuted  by  '  the  reckon-  that  Ennius  need  not  care  what  was  thought 

ing  of  the  diminishiug^heap.'    Thus  it  ap-  of  his  professions  and  his  dreams,  since  he 

pears,  as  Kriiger  says,  that  such  words  as  was  certainly  worshipped  as  if  he  were  a 

'great,'  'smfdl/  <many,'   'few,'  have  no  sooond  Homer.    As  to  '  critici '  see  Epp.  i. 

exact  meaning.]  19.  40  n.    Ennins  is  called  '  fortis '  not  for 

48.  Qui  re<Ut  in  fattot]  The  word  his  personal  bravery  (though  he  saw  some 
<  fasti,'  as  applied  to  records,  belonged  pro-  servioe),  but  for  the  boldness  of  his  style. 
perly  to  the  sacred  books  or  tables  in  which  68.  Naemus  in  manibue  non  e»t]  Cn. 
the  '  fasti '  and  '  nefasti  dies '  were  distin-  Naevius  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the 
guished,  that  is,  the  Calendar.  When  these  third  century  b.o.,  and  wrote  plays  and  an 
were  made  public  (Livy  ix.  46)  calendars  epic  poem  on  the  first  Pnnic  war,  in  which 
became  oommon,  and  in  these  (which  were  he  served-  (Qell.  xvix.  21).  To  this  epic 
nsually  engraved  on  tables  of  stone)  re-  poem  Virgil  seems  to  have  owed  some  of 
markable  events  were  inserted,  so  that  they  his  ideas.  Terence  ranks  him  with  PUn- 
became  a  source  of  historical  information.  tus  and  Ennius  as  one  of  his  models;  and, 
Therewerealsooonsularannals,  orregisters  comparing  these  three  with  his  own  con- 
of  the  consuls  and  other  chief  magistrates,  temporaries,  he  says : — 

kept  among  the  x^ecords  of  the  state,  and  „  Q^orum  aemulari  exoptat  negligentiam 

these  were  also  called  '  ftsti,'  or  'annales,  p^^;^             i%U>TJim  obscuram  diligen- 

either  of  which  words  came,  m  consequence,  ^;^  ?,    /p^l  Andria,  20  sq.) 

to  be  nsed  generally  for  bistorical  registers  ^                                ' 

of  any  kind,   particubirly  by   the  poets.  Kaevius  was  perhaps  rather  the  oldest  of 

Horace  applies  it  to  the  family  genealogies  the  three. 

of  the  Lamia  family.    (C.  iii.  17.  4.)     See  54.  Paene  recene]   Bentley  made  this 

also  C.  iv.  18. 15;  14.  4 ;  and  S.  i.  8. 112,  sentenoe  interrogative.  A  few  editorshave 
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Ambigitur  quotiens  uter  utro  sit  prior,  aufert  55 

Pacuyius  doeti  famam  senis,  Accius  alti, 
Dicitur  Afrani  toga  coBvenisse  Menandro, 
Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi  properare  Epicharmi, 

declined  to  follow  him  (Fea,  Doering,  and  written  after  a  Greek  model,  with  Greek 

Ritter),  but  I  think  he  is  right.    Cioero  Bcenea  and  characters,   were  called  'pal* 

has  often  '  non  est '  in  interrogative  sen-  liatae;'  those  of  which  the  incidenta  and 

tences.    'Paene  recens'  means  'asif  he  persons   were    Roman   were   called   'to- 

were  almost  modem.'    [Ritter  omits  the  ?,  gatae,'  firom  the  dreas  of  the  acton^  the 

and  tukes  <  et '  to  be  eqnivalent  to  '  tamen.'  Greck     '  pallium '  oorresponding    to  the 

Comp.  V.  124^ '  ntilis  orbi.'    Perhaps  he  is  Roman  '  toga.'  Afranius  wrote  principallj 

right.]  *  togatas,'  and  Horace  says  that,  aoooi^ing 

56.  Pcumviut  docti  famcm  senitX   Pa-  to  the  judgment  of  the  critics,  hia  toga 

cuvius  was  nephew  to  Ennius,  and  was  would  have  snited  Menander ;  that  isy  tlut 

bom,  like  his  uncle,  in  Calabria,  about  B.C.  Menander  need  not  have  been  ashamied  of 

220.     Quintilian  (x.  1.  97)  says  of  him  and  his  plays.     Quintilian  says :  "  TogaUs  ex- 

Accius  tbat  they  were  "  clarissimi  gravitate  cellit  Afranius :  utinamque  non  inquinaaeet 

sententiarum,  verborum  pondere,  et  aucto-  argumenta  pueromm  foedis  amoribaa^  mo- 

ritate    personamm.      Ceteram    nitor    et  res  suos  fassus"  (x.  1. 100),  which  gives 

Bumma    in    excolendis    operibus    manus  the  character  of  the  phiys  and  of  ther 

magis  videri  potest  temporibus  quam  ipsis  author.    Cicero  (de  Bln.  i.  3)  sajs  he  bor- 

defuisse.    Virium  tamen  Accio  plus  tribui-  rowed  from  Menauder.    He  calls  hfan  eke- 

tur;  Pacuvium  videri  doctiorem  qui  esse  where"homoperargutus,  infabulisqtuilem 

docti  affectant  volunt."    In  the  Dialog^e  etiam  disertus  "  (Bmt.  c.  45).     Saetonios 

de  Oratoribus  it  is  ssld  (c.  20)  that  an  (Nero  c.  11)  mentions  a '  togata '  ofAfia- 

orator  is  reqnired  to  have  poetical  grace,  nins,  the  title  of  which  was  '  Incendiiun,' 

*'  non  Acdi  ant  Pacuvii  veterno  inquina-  but  he  does  not  say  what  it  was  aboat. 

tus ;  sed  ex  Horatii  et  Virgilii  et  Lucani  Gellius  quotes  two  lines  from  another  en- 

sacrario  prolatus ;"  and  of  Asinius  (PolUo)  Utled  *  Sella.-' — 

it  is  said  (c.  21):  «Pacuvium  certe  et  «  Usus  me  genuit,  materpeperitMemoria; 
Accium  non  solum  tragoediy  sed  etiam  Sophiam  vocant  me  GraiTvoa  Sapien- 
oratiombus  suis  expr^it,  adeo  dums  et  l^..  ^^  ^^y  *~ 

siccus  est.      Cicero  (Orat.  c.  11)  says  that 

some  persons  think  that  Pacuvius'  verses  Gellius  also  (x.  11)  quotes  fixim  anotlier 

are    "  omati   claboratique ;"  but    in   the  play  of  the  same  description,  the  uame  of 

Brutus  (c.  74)  he  says  that  he  and  Cae-  which,  if  the  text  is  right,  was  Tltnlus, 

cilius  wrote  bad  Latin.     Yarro  (ap.  GelL  which  Festus  says  is  equivalent  to  '  mlles,' 

vii.  14)  mentions  him  as  an  example  of  a  Other  firagments  have  been  preserred  in 

rich  style  ('  ubertas ').   The  chief  composi-  Cicero  and  other  writers.  L.  Afranins  was 

tions  of  Pacuvius  were  tragedies,  and  tbey  some  years  younger  than  Caecilins  and 

were  nearly  all  translated  from  the  Greek.  Terence. 

A  scene  fVom  his  Orestes  is  referred  to  by        Of  Menander,  who  wrote   at    Atbeoa 

Cicero  (de  Amicit.  c.  7).    Persius  (i.  76)  during  the  latter  part  of  the  foorth  oentniy 

mentions  his  Antiopa  in  no  very  flattering  b.c,  mention  hasbeen  made  on  S.  i.  4k  1  n. 

terms : —  Horace  seems  to  have  studied  Menander. 

"  Est  nunc  Brisei  qnem  vcnosusliber  Acci,    (^«^'i!;  ^*  ^^  ^^  ,      «•    ,. 

Sunt  quosPacuviusque  et  verrucosa more-        ^'  ™T"*  ^  exemplar  5io«Z*  j»rope- 
^y^  rare  jEpicharmi]   See  below  (170  sqq.). 

Antiopa,  aemmnis  cor  luctificabile  fulta."  ^hat  his  criti»  meant  when  they  said  what 

Horace  herc  attnbutes  to  them  I  do  not 

But  Cicero  places  him  at  the  head  of  the  know ;  and,  since  we  have  no  means  of 

Roman  tragedians :  "  Licet  dicere  et  En-  comparing  the  writings  of  Plautns   and 

nium  summum  epicum  po^tam  n  cui  ita  Epicharmus,  I  do  not  seehow  theqnestxm 

videtur,  et  Pacuvium  tragicum,  et  Caeci-  can  be  decided.     Epichanuus,  a  native  of 

lium  fortasse  comicum"  (de  Opt.  Gen.  Ora-  Cos,  lived  from  B.C.  640  to  the  age  of 

toram,  c.  1).  ninety.     He  went  to  Sicily,  acoording  to 

In  respect  to  Aocius,  see  S.  i.  10.  53  n.  Diogenes  Laertius  (viii.  78),  at  the  age  of 

As  to  '  senis'  see  S.  ii.  1.  34  n.  three  months,  while  from  statements  of 

57.  Dicifnr    Afirani    fogd]    Coniedicf  othor  writers  it  is  inforrcd  that  he  was 
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Vincere  Caecilius  gravitate^  TerentiuB  arte. 

much  older.    The  cbief  part  of  hiB  literaiy  ixoa  Sedlgitns,  a  critic  of  or  near  the  An- 

life  was  spent  at  the  Court  of  Gelon,  and  gnstan  age,  Caecilius  is  assigned  the  first 

his  successor  Hiero  at  Syracuse,  with  Pin-  place  among  the  comio  poets  fGellias,  xv. 

dar»  Aeschylus,  and  other  poeta  who  were  24).    But  as  he  puts  Terence  in  the  sizth 

patronizcd  at  that  court,  where  he  com<  rank,  there  is  no  dependenoe  to  he  placed 

poeed  comedies,  thirty-fi^e  of  which  are  on  his  judgment.    Varro  says  he  was  best 

known  by  their  tiUes  aud  some  by  &ag-  in  his  plots,  and  that  he  moved  the  feel- 

nients.    They  are  partly  mythological  and  ings.     Cicero,  though  he  puts  him  so  high, 

partly  political  and  historical.  He  is  called  speaks  ill  of  his  lAtin  (Bmt.  74,  quoted 

by  Tbeocritus  the  inventor  of  comedy  (6  rkit  above,  v.  66,  and  ad  Att.  vii.  8. 10).  ['  Giti- . 

umiAifhiojr  cvpcbv  'Et(x^M<''>  ^pig*  xvii.),  vitate :'  'gravitatem  Caecilii  refero  ad  sen- 

and  Plato  plaoes  him  at  the  head  of  that  tentias  sennm,'  Ritter.l 

branch  of  poetiy  as  Homer  was  at  the  head  —  Terentiua  arie]  I  will  give  the  judg- 

of  tragedy.    Speaking  of  those  ao^oi  who  ment  of  a  modem  cntic  (Spenoe,  Polyme- 

maintained  the  doctrine  of  perpetual  mo-  tia,  p.  11  sq.)  upon  Terence,  which  I  should 

tion  or  fiux,  he  mentions  llp^cey6pai  rc  think  represents  tbe  opinion  of  his  sen- 

ffoi  'HpcUAf irof  Koi  'EfivcSoicA^s*  KoX  r£»p  sible  oontemporaries.     It  appears  to  me 

ToirrrHy  ol  tucpot  riis  Toffiffttts  iKar^pas,  very  jnst  as  far  as  it  goes : — "  We  may  see 

KWfA^Bias   fiky    *Eirixapfios,  rpayqtSias  Bh  by  that  (the  Eunuchus)  and  the  rest  of  his 

^OfiTipos  (i    152,  Steph,).      His  writings  plays  which  remain  to  us  to  what  a  degree 

were  well  known  to  Cioero,  who  speaks  of  ofexactnessandelegancetheRomancomedy 

him  as  «vafer  ille  Siculus  Epicharmus"  was  arrived  inhistime.    Tfaere  is  a  bean- 

(ad  Att.  i.  19.  8);  "astutus  nec  insulsus  tifulsimplicity  whichreignsthrough  aUhis 

homo  "  (Tusc.  Disp.  i.  8).   Aristotle  (Poet.  works.  There  is  no  searching  after  wit,  and 

c.  5)  says  that  Epicharmns  and  Phormis  no  ostentation  of  omament  in  him.  All  his 

were  the  inventors  of  comedy.    Bentley  speakers  seem  to  say  just  what  they  should 

(£pp.  of  Phalaris,  p.  199)  takes  the  fact  to  say  and  no  more.  The  story  isalwaysgoing 

be  that  the  comedies  of  Epicharmus  were  on,  and  goes  on  just  as  it  ought.    Thia 

the  first  that  were  written.     ['  Ad  exem-  whole  age,  long  before  Terence  and  long 

plar    properare,'   may   mean   'strives  to  after^israther  remarkableforstrengththan 

imitato  his  model  Epicharmus.']  beauty  in  writing.     The  Boman  Unguage 

59.  Vineere  Caecilitu  gravitate']    This  itself  in  his  hands  seems  to  be  improved 

comic  poet  was  born  at  Mcdiolanum  (Mi-  beyond  what  one  could  ever  expect,  and  to 

lan).    He  was  a  slave,  and  while  in  that  be  advanced  ahnost  a  hundred  years  for- 

condition  received  the  name  of  Statius  warder  than  the  times  he  lived  in."    This 

(**  Statins  autem  servile  nomen  fuit,"  Gtell.  he  aocounts  fbr  by  hia  intercourse  with 

iv.  20,  where  he  is  giving  an  account  of  Laelius  and  the  younger  Sdpio  AfHcanus^ 

CaeciUus),  and  when  he  recovered  his  free»  by  both  of  whom  Terence  was  snpposed  to 

dom  he  retained  this  name  as  a  cognomen:  have  been  assisted  in  writing  his  plays : 

"  Sed  postea  versum  est  quasi  in  cog^o-  "  licet  Terentii  scripta  ad  Scipionem  Afri- 

mentum  appellatusque  Caeciiius  Statius."  cannm  referantur,  quae  tamen  snnt  in  hoc 

He  died  A.u.c.  586,  the  year  afler  Ennius.  genere  elegantissima  "  (Quintil.  x.  1.  100). 

His  contemporaries  held  him  in  high  esti-  *'  Terentium  c^jus  fabellae  propter  elegan- 

mation.    According  to  the  text  of  Sueto-  tiam    sermonis   putabantur  a  C.   Laelio 

nius'  life  of  Terence  as   it   now  stands,  scribi "  (Cic.  ad  Att.  vii.  3. 10).  Donatus,  in 

Caecilius  was  the  person  to  whom  Terence  his  life  of  Terence,  quotes  the  authorities 

was  directed  by  the  Aediles  to  carry  his  of  Q.  Memmius,  the  orator,  and  Nepos  for 

Andria  for  his  judgment.    He  found  him  thesame  fact;  and  hehimself  alludes  to  it 

at  dinner,  and  becanse  he  was  shabbily  as  a  matter  cast  in  his  teeth  by  his  adver- 

dressed  he  was  directed  to  sit  down  on  a  saries,  but  as  one  of  which,  if  it  were  tme, 

stool  and  read  what  he  had  got.    After  he  he  should  have  more  reason  to  be  prond 

had  read  a  few   verses  Caecilius  was  so  than  ashamed.    (Prologus  to  Adelph.  and 

stmck  with  what  he  had  heard,  that  he  Heantont.)     But  there  is  no  patchwork  in 

made  the  author  come  to  table  among  the  Terence's  phiys.    No  help  he  could  hnve 

guests  and  finish  hia  play.    This  anecdote  had  from  any  one  would  account  for  the 

shows  Caecilius'  position.    Cicero  plaoes  uniform  elegance  of  language,  pathos,  good 

him,  not  without  some  hesitation,  at  the  taste,  wit,  and  humorous  pictures  of  real 

head  of  the  comic  poets  (sup.  v.  56  n.).  life  and  nature,  that  appear  throughout  his 

Also  in  the  canon,  as  it  is  called,  of  Volca-  writings.     Afhinins  (in    Soetoniua'  life. 
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Hos  ediscit  et  hos  areto  stipata  theatro                                     60 

Speetat  Boma  potens ;  habet  hos  numeratque  poetas 

Ad  nostrum  tempus  Livi  scriptoris  ab  aevo. 

Interdum  vulgus  rectum  videt^  est  ubi  peccat. 

Si  veteres  ita  miratur  laudatque  poetas 

Ut  nihil  anteferat^  nihil  iUis  comparet^  enrat :  65 

Si  quaedam  nimis  antique^  si  pleraque  dure 

c.  5)  says,  *'Terentio  non  rimilem  dioes  the  thiid   oentory  B.O.,  and  died  aajjc. 

qaempiam."    There  are  few  like  him  now.  533,  or  thereaboats.     His  firat  plaj  was 

HiB  name  was  P.  Terentins  Afer.    He  waa  represented  the  year  hefore  Ennins  was 

a  aUve  in  the  flBimily  of  one  P.  Terentins  bom,  A.tr.c.  514y  as  Cicero  says  od  the 

Lncanns,  whose  praenomen  and  gentile  anthority  of  Ennins  (Bmtiis,  c.  18).      He 

name  he  took  on  his  mannmission,  retain-  also  says  this  was  the  first  play  pnt  npoo 

ing  as  a  cognomen  the  name  which  he  de-  the  stage  (all  before  had  been  extempofe 

rived  firom  the  place  of  his  birth,  Carthage,  performances).    He  is  said  to  have  been 

if  the  acoounts  we  have  of  his  life  be  oor-  bom  at  Tarentnm,  which  Niebuhr  (iv.  260) 

rect.    AU  his  extant  phiys  are  '  paHiatae '  says  is  "  probably  ibr  no  other  reason  hnt 

fonnded  more  or  lesa  on  the  Greek,  and  becanse  he  was  confoonded  with  Livins 

chiefly  Menander.  Macatns,  who  maintained  hipiself  at  Taren- 

60.  ardostipata  theatro"]  The  phtys  of  tnm"  (Livy  xxiv.  20;  xxvii.  34).  **  Ldvins 

Terence  and  all  the  earlier  aud  more  celo-  Andronicus  transkted  the  Odysaey,  which 

hrated  poets  were  performed  at  first  either  from  its  relation  to  Latium,  had  greattf 

on  scaflbldings  erected  in  tbe  CSrcus  and  attractions  for  the  Romans  than  the  Hiad : 

afterwards  taken  down,  or  in  temporary  he  did  not  however  translate  the  whole  of 

wooden  theatres,  nsoally  on  a  very  Urge  the  Odyssey,  bnt  made  an  abridgment  of 

Bcale ;  the  notion  being  that  a  systematic  it  in  the  national  Italian  rhy thm,  and  not 

encouragement  of  plays  by  the  erection  of  in  a  Greek  metre.    AU  that  Livios  wnbe 

permanent  buildings  was  injnrious  to  pub-  besides  his  Odyssey  are  tragediea  which, 

lic  morals.      The  first  permanent  stone  like  the  Atellanae,  were  not  performed  in 

theatre  at  Rome  (for  they  had  them  in  the  standing  theatres,  but  on  a  kind  of  scaf'- 

country  towns  some  time  befbre)  was  built  fblding  in  the  Circus "  (Niebnhr,  1.  c).  It 

by  Cn.  Pompeius  afEer  the  Mithridatic  war  has  beeu  affirmed  that  he  also  wrote  oanse- 

outside  the  walls,  near  the  Campus  Mar-  dies  (see  his  life  in  Dict.  Biog.) ;  and  livy 

tiuSyOn  the  spot,  as  issnpposed,  nowcalled  (xxvii.  37)  mentions  a  hymn  compoaed  by 

Campo  di  Fiore  (Cramer).    It  held  40,000  him.   He  probably  oompoeed  others.   (I  do 

people.      There  are    no    remains    of  it.  not  know  on  what  autlK>rity  Niebohr  says 

Augustus  erected  another  near  the  Pons  the  Odyssey  had  greater  attractioas  for  tfae 

Fabricius,   iust  onteide  the  walls,  to  the  Romans  than  the  lliad.    The  reason  be 

memory  of  his  nephew  Marcellns  (of  which  assigns  is  hardly  suffident.)    **  Livins  An- 

some  remains  are  stiil  visible),  and  by  his  dronicus  (Niebuhr  adds)  was  the  dient  of 

desire  a  third  was  built  in  the  Campus  one  Livius."    It  is  generally  snppoeed  be 

Martius  by  L.  Comelius  Balbus.     It  is  to  was  a  fireedman,havingbeen  taken  ^pnmmer 

these  three,  the  only  thcatres  of  the  time,  at  Tarentum.     His  dramas  were  all,  as  fiur 

that  Ovid  alkides  (A.  A.  iii.  394),  "Yisite  as  we  know,  'palliatae,'  from  the  Grcek. 

conspicuis  tema  tbeatra  lods."    See  also  Cicero  says  they  were  not  worth  a  aeoood 

Suetonius  (vit.  Ang.  45),  '*  Per  trina  tbeatra  reading :  "  Nam  et  Odvssea  Latina  est  sic 

virgis  caesum  relegaverit ''  (Stephanionem,  tauquam  opus  aliquod  Daedali,  et  Livianae 

an  actor).  fiibulae  non  satis  dig^ae  qnae  iteram  le« 

62.  lAvi  scripterig  ah  €tef>o']  T.  Livius  gantur.''    (Bratus,  c.  18.) 

Andronicns  is  spoken  of  by  Quintilian  as  66.  dure — iffnave]  The  first  represents 

the  first  Roman  poet,  and  withont  much  the  harshness  of  the  style,  the  second  I 

respect : — "  Quid  erat  flitnram  si  nemo  snppose  the  dnhiess  of  the  matter.     Tbere 

plus  efiedsset  eo  qnem  sequebatur  ?  Nihil  was  a  waut  of  life  he  means  about  this  old 

in  po^tis  supra  Livium  Andronicnm,  nihil  poetry ;  unless  we  prefer   nnderstanding 

in  historiis  supra  Poutificum  annales  habe-  '  ignave,'  '  carelessly.'    A.  P.  446.  '  Jove 

remas"  (x.  2.  7).    The  date  of  his  birth  is  aequo'  istheoppositeof '  Jovenonprobante' 

uncertain,  bnt  ne  wrote  in  the  middle  of  (C.  i.  2.19). — ['Credit:'  'cedit>'BeatIej.1 
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Dicerecredit  eos^  ignave  multa  fatetor^ 

Et  sapit  et  mecum  faeit  et  Jove  judicat  aequo. 

Non  equidem  insector  delendaque  carmina  Livi 

Esse  reor^  memini  quae  plagosum  mihi  parvo  70 

Orbilium  dictare;  sed  emendata  videri 

Pulchraque  et  exactis  minimum  distantia  miror; 

Inter  quae  verbum  emicuit  si  forte  decorum,  et 

Si  versus  paulo  ooncinnior  unus  et  alter^ 

Injuste  totum  ducit  venditque  poema.  75 

Indignor  quidquam  reprehendi^  non  quia  crasse 

Compositum  illepideve  putetur,  sed  quia  nuper ; 

Nec  veniam  antiquis  sed  honorem  et  praemia  posci. 

Recte  necne  crocum  floresque  perambulet  Attae 

70.  plagonm  mihi  parvo  Orhiliiim  die*  tinm    pro  Virgilio   legnnt,"  &c     Orelli 

tare]    Orbilias  PupiUas  was  a  native  of  thinks  the  boys  leamt  the  Latin  Odyssey 

Beneyentnm.    He  early  lost  his  parents,  to  enable  tbem  to  nnderstand  the  Qreek. 

who  had  gfiven  him  a  good  edncation,  and  If  so  Orbilins  deserved  an  application  of 

being  left  destitnte,  became  an  npparitor  his  own  cane.    He  appears  to  have  been 

to  the  magistrates  in  his  native  town.    He  one  of  the  old  school,  and  perhaps  he 

afterwards  served  in  the  army,  and  then  thonght  that  pleasant  leaming  was  not 

retnmed  home  and  tanght.    In  his  fiftieth  good    for   yonng    minds  ;    bnt    Bentley, 

year  (^xr.o.  691)  in  the   consnlship   of  thinking  it  improbable  a  schoolmaster  of 

Cicero,  he  came  to  Bome  and  set  up  a  repntewouldteachboysof  noblebirth  snch 

school,  which  bronght  him  more  fame  than  langnage  as  that  of  Livins,  has  changed  Livi 

profit.    He  wrote  a  book  on  the  ill-treat-  into  Laevi,  with  the  snpport  of  one  MS. 

ment  that  teachers  experienced  from  the  Laevius  (if  he  ever  existed)  was  a  writer 

parents  of  their  pnpils.    Perhaps  they  had  of  small  love  verses  and  a  contemporary  of 

reason  to  find  fault  with  him  if  Horace's  Cicero.    He  has  therefore  no  place  here. 

epithet  gives  a  right  notion  of  lus  charac-  As  to  '  dictare,'  see  S.  i.  10.  75  n. 
ter.    He  seems  to  have  held  the  rod  as  the        78.    verhum    emicuii]    **  £x   insperato 

principle  of  school  govemment ;  wherefore  appamit,"  Comm.  Craq. 
the  foilowing  line  was  written  on  him  by        75.  ducU  venditque  poHma']   The  mean- 

one  Domitius  Marsus,   **  Si  quos  Orbilins  ing  of  *  vendit '  is  the  same  as  in  Juvenal 

ferula  scuticaque  cecidit."    He  lived  in  (vii.  185),   "purpura  vendit  Causidicum, 

great  poverty  in  a  garret  (Epp.   i.  1.  91  vendunt  amethystina."    It  commends  the 

n.)  to  uearly  a  hundred  years  of  age,  hav-  whole  poem.    [Kriiger  qnotes  Cicero  (ad 

ing  long  lost  his   memory.     His  towns-  Att.  xiii.  22)  where  'vendidisti'  means 

people  were  proud  of  him  and  erected  a  *  commendasti.'    Compare  ad  Att.  xiii.  19, 

marble  statue  to  his  memory.    These  parti-  '  oommendavit.']    '  Ducit '  seems  to  mean, 

culars    are  from    Suetonins'  treatise  De  '  brings  it  forward,'  or  *  carries  the  poem 

Illustr.  Orammaticis,  c.  9.    Orbilius  was  with  it.'    A  great  many  interpretations 

in  his  forty-eighth  year  when  Horace  was  have  been  given,  and  Bentley  can  find  no 

bora.    He  was  therefore  not  young  when  sense  in  this  word.    He  therefore,  on  the 

the  poet  went   to  his  school.     Perfaaps  authority  ofoneMS.,  whichhe  calls  "eg^e- 

Horace's  judgment  of  Livins  may  have  gius  codex,"  changes  *  vendit '  to  *  venit,' 

been  influenced  by  his  early  recollections,  and  makes  'poSma '  the  nominative  to  the 

and  **what  it  then  detested  stiU  abhorred,"  verbs,  and  '  ducit '  he  interprets  "  decipit, 

as  a  modem  poet  has  said  of  Horace  him-  fuco  fallit,  palpo  percutit,"  *  takes  in  pur- 

self,  *'  the  dnlPd  dull  lesson  forced  down  chasers,'  as  *'  emptorem  dncat  hiantem " 

word  bv  word."    The  author  of  the  Dia-  (S.  i.  2. 88). 


log^e  de  Oratoribus  complains  (c.  28)  that  79.  croeum  Jloreeque  perambulet  Atlae 

in  his  time  the  old  writers  were  preferred  fahula']  Atta  was   a  writer  of  comedies 

to  the  new :  *'  Vobis  utique  versantur  ante  (*  togatiae '),  of  which  a  few  fragments  re- 

oculos  qui  Lucilium  pro  Horatio  et  Lncre-  main.    He  died  a.tt.c.  676.    "nie  title  of 
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Fabula  si  dubitem^  clament  periisse  pudorem  80 

Cuncti  paene  patres^  ea  cum  reprehendere  coner 

Quae  gravis  Aesopus^  quae  doctus  Roscius  ^t : 

Yel  quia  nil  rectum  nisi  quod  placuit  sibi  ducunt^ 

Vel  quia  turpe  putant  parere  minoribus,  et  quae 

Imberbes  didicere  senes  perdenda  fateri.  85 

Jam  Saliare  Numae  carmen  qui  laudat,  et  illud 

Quod  mecum  ignorat  solus  vult  scire  videri, 

thiB  play  wbicb  Horace  alludes  to,  all  the  firiend  of  Cicero,  who  often  speaks  of  biiDy 

Scholiasts  say  was  Mateitera;  and  in  re-  and  pleaded  for  him  in  a  qpeech  sdO  iii 

apect  to   '  crocam  floresque  perambulet,'  part  extaut.    Cicero   speaka  of  "  Boacn 

Comm.  Cruq.  says,   "  i.  e.  in  scenam  re-  gestus  et  vennstas "  (de  Orat.  i.  69),  aod 

cepta  sit  quae  floribns  et  crooo  spai^tur."  Ulnstrates   the  description   of  Qointi&aB 

It  is  not  dear  tbat  Horace  had  any  parti-  given  above^  "  Roscius  citatior/'  by  afejing 

cular  play  in  mind,  bnt  it  may  have  been  (de  Legg.  L  4)  that  when  he  was  growing 

an  affectation  of  Atta'8  to   have  flowers  old,  ''numerosin  cantu  ceciderat  ipsaaqoe 

scattered  on  the  staget  on  which  it  waa  tardiores  fecit  tibias."    His  eouniciation 

usual  to  sprinkle  a  perfame  extracted  from  was  rapid  wben  he  was  young,  but  he  was 

the  crocus*    ProperL  (iv.  1. 16)  : —  obliged  to  slacken  it  in  his  old  age.     Tbe 

«  Nec  dnuosa  cavo  pendebant  vela  theatro;  ™/f  "^  ^ '  ^"^ '  can  only  be  explained 

Pulpita  soUenn«  non  oluere  crocos,"  «£  <^«  ^^''^J  ^®  «^^[^^  ^»  ppofeaaion.  and 

"^  tbe  accurate  knowledge  be  aoqauped  of  tbe 

which  verses  are  repeated  almost  word  for  principles  of  bis  art.    He  died  about  ▲.rx. 

word  by  Ovid  (A.  A.  i.  103).    This  is  what  692,  and  was  enormously  ricb,  like  Aeaopos 

Martial  alludes  to  in  "  Lubrica  Corydo  (S.  ii.  S.  239  n.). 

quamvis  sint  pulpita  nimbo"  (iz.  39)  [,  and  86.  Jam  ScUiare  Numae  oarmen]  Tbe 

Lncretius,   ii.  416].     The  perfume  was  Salii  oonsisted  of  two  ooU^gea  of  twdvto 

mixed  with  water  and  thrown  up  through  priests  each ;  one  said  to  have  been  esta« 

pipes,  so  as  to  sprinkle  not  only  the  stage,  blished  by  Numa  on  the  Palatine  hiU  to 

but    the    spectators.    The    most  famous  attend  on  Mars  Gradivus;    the  other  by 

crocus  was  that  of  Mount  Corycus  in  CUi-  TuUus  HostUius  on  tbe  Qnirinal  for  tbe 

da  (S.  u.  4.  68  n.).  service  of  Quirinus.    The  first  were  eape- 

[81.   Cuncti — ^atrei]    Ritter  supposes  cially  appointed  to  preserve  the  aneilia  or 

the  '  patres '  to  be  the  senators.    1  wink  shields  of  Mars  which  at  his  festival  at  tfas 

with  Kriiger  tbat  Horace  means  the  older  beginning  of  March  every  year  they  car- 

people  (v.  85.    Comp.  v.  109).]  ried  in  procession :    "  Canentes  eanDiaa 

82.    Qjuae    gravie  AMoput\    Claudius  cum  tripudiis  soUemnique  saltatii''  (Liv. 

Aesopus,  tbe  tragic  actor,  was  an  intimate  i.  20.    See  C.  iv.  1.  28  n.).    Tbese  hymni 

friend  of  Cicero  and  roost  of  tbe  distin-  were  in  hononr  of  Mars  (as  seeoia  proba- 

guished  men  of  that  time.     tte  was  older  ble),  under  the  name  Mamurius  Vetnrias. 

than  Cicero,  but  tbe  date  of  bis  birth  or  The  other  gods  were  also  oelebrated.     Tbe 

death  is  not  known.     He  was  a  freedman  hymns  were  caUed  by  the  name  'axamenta,' 

of  some  person  belonging  to  the  Clodia  of  which  the  etymology  is  unknown.   Their 

gens.    Speaking  of  enunciation  QuintiUan  meaning  appears  to  bave  been   very  ob^ 

appUes  the  same  epithet  to  Aesopus  that  scure  in  later  times.    Qnintilian  apeaks  (rf 

Uorace  does:  "Plus  autem  affectus  ha-  "Saliorum  carmina  vix  sacerdotibns  snis 

bent  lentiora:  ideoque  Roscins    citatior,  satis  inteUecta"  (i.  6.  40).    But  there  ap> 

Aesopus  gravior  fuit,  quod  ille  comoedias,  pear  to  have  been  tbose  who  thougbt  them- 

hic  tragoedias  egit  **  (xi.  3. 111).    Cicero  selves  dever  enougb  to  make  Uiem  oaU 

makes  Quintus  compare  Aesopus'  delivery  whicb  Horace  doobts.    It  may  be  tbat 

with  his  own,  and  speaks  of  him  as  sbow-  popular  belief  attributed  tbe  oompQntion 

ing  "  tantum  ardorem  vultuum  atque  mo-  of  these  verses  to  Numa»  though  that  nei>d 

taum  ut  eum  vis  quaedam  abstraxisse  a  not  be  inferred  from  what  Horace  say». 

sensu  mentis  videretur"  (de  Div.  i.  37).  Virgil  gives  the  nameof  Salutothepriect» 

'Gravis '  is  a  good  epithet  for  a  tragic  actor.  of  Hercules  (Aen.  viii.  285),  and  deaoribe!* 

—  Qutie  doclue  Roecius  egif]  Q.  Ros-  their  bymns  in  terms  apparently  drawn 

cius,  the  comic  aetor,  was  also  an  intiraate  from  the  Salu  of  Mars. 
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Ingeniis  non  ille  favet  plauditque  sepultis, 

Nostra  sed  impug^at^  nos  nostraque  lividus  odit. 

Quod  si  tam  Graecis  novitas  invisa  &dsset  90 

Quam  nobis,  quid  nunc  esset  vetus  ?  aut  quid  haberet 

Quod  legeret  tereretque  viritim  publicus  usus  ? 

Ut  primum  positis  nugari  Graecia  bellis 

Coepit  et  in  vitium  fortuna  labier  aequa, 

Nunc  athletarum  studiis^  nunc  arsit  equorum^  95 

Marmoris  aut  eboris  fabros  aut  aeris  amavit^ 

Suspendit  picta  vultum  mentemque  tabella^ 

Nunc  tibicinibus^  nunc  est  gavisa  tragoedis ; 

Sub  nutrice  puella  velut  si  luderet  infans^ 

Quod  cupide  petiit  mature  plena  reliquit.  loo 

Quid  placet  aut  odio  est  quod  non  mutabile  credas  ? 

Hoc  paces  habuere  bonae  ventique  secimdi. 

Bomae  dulce  diu  fuit  et  soUemne  reclusa 

[92.  viriHm — usus']  *  Publicus  xxbqb  '  is  &0Ai7r^s  (from  20Xa,  the  prizeB  of  victor}') 

equivalent  to  the  'people  who  ose;'  '▼iri-  was  appUed  by  the  Qreeks  only  to  those 

tim/  'severally/  'individoally.']  who  contended  in  the  great  games  (the 

93.    Ut  primum  positis^    Here  fbllowB  Olympiau,   Isthmian,   Nemean,  and   Py- 

a  defloription  of   the  AtheniauB   as  they  thian)  for  prizes  in  exerdses  of  personal 

quickly  became  after  the  Persian  War,  and  strength,   as  wrestling,  running,  boxing, 

especially  under  the  administration  of  Pe-  leaping,   throwing  the  quoit  or   javelin. 

ricles  and  afterwards.    It  is  only  to  Athens  Great  honour  was  paid  to  successful  '  ath- 

that  Horaco's   language  will  accurately  letae.'    They  were  introdaced  at  Bome 

apply.     Duriuff  the  age  of  lyric  poetry  about  two  centuines  B.C.,  and  under  the 

which  precededt  that  war,  she  had  not  a  emperors  were    a    privileged    dass    and 

poet  of  distinction.    Her  public  buildings»  formed  a   '  coUegium.'    (See   Dict.   Ant. 

destroyed  by  Xerxee,  were  replaced  by  arts.  '  Athleta^'  '  Pancratium^' '  Pentath- 

pthers  far  more  splendid  a  few  years  after  lum.') 

the  defeat  of  the  Persians.    Temples  and  96.   Mcumorit  aut  eboris  fahros  aut 

theatres  were  erected  at  enormous  cost;  aeris']  Ail  the  great  artists  of  this  period, 

and  ornamented  by  the  genius  of  Pheidias  as  Pheidias»  Polydeitus,  Myron,  wrought 

and  others  (architects  and  scuJptors)  of  in  bronze  as  well  as    marble,  and  were 

great   renown.    The   ooiucidence   which,  scarcely  less  distinguished  for  engraving 

according  to  the  general  bdief,  associates  and  chasing,  than  in  the  higher  depart- 

the  names  of  the  three  great  tragedians  ments  of  art.    The  most  cdebiated  works 

with  the  date  of  Salamis,  marks  that  day  in  ivory  were  the  statues  of  Jupiter  Olym- 

as  the  commencement  of  a  new  career  of  pius  at  Elis,  and  of  Minerva  in  the  Par- 

intellectual  activity  and  social  degeneracy  thenon,  executed  by  Pheidias.    They  were 

on  the  part  of  the  Athenians.     With  the  chrysdephantine. 

progress  of  the  drama  came  habits  of  idle-  101.  Quid  placet  aut  odio  esf]  Horace'8 

ness ;  with  the  possession  of  wealth  rose  argumont  against  the  favourers  of  the  old 

the  taste  for  litigation  and  habits  of  extra-  poets  is  this :  '  If  the  Qreeks  had  been  as 

vagance ;  with  the  thirst  for  knowledge  averse  to  what  was  new   as  some  of  us 

came  in  the  teaching  of  sophistiy ;  and  appear  to  be,  where  would  have  been  the 

w^ith  political  power  arose  the  passions  of  improvements  that  took  place  after  the 

the  people    and  the  influence  of  dema-  Persian    wars  ? '     Peace    and   prosperity 

gogues.    Little  more  than  a  century  saw  brought  with  it  tastes  of  a  high  order; 

the  birth  and  cxtinction  of  this  greatness.  and  though  there  was  fickleness  in  the 

Thirlwall's  Greece,  vol.  iii.  62  sq.;  70  sq.;  pursuit  of  these  things,  this  was  to  be  ex- 

iv.  256,  pected,  and  may  be  excused,  seeing  what 

95.    atkletarum    studiis']     The     term  human  nature  is. 
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Mane  domo  vigilare^  clieDti  promere  jura, 

Cautos  nominibus  rectis  expendere  nummos^  los 

Majores  audire^  minori  dicere^  per  quae 

Crescere  res  posset^  minui  damnosa  libido. 

Mutavit  mentem  populus  levis  et  ealet  uno 

Scribendi  studio ;  pueri  patresque  severi 

Fronde  comas  vincti  coenant  et  carmina  dictant.  i  io 

Ipse  ego  qui  nullos  me  adfirmo  scribere  versus 

Invenior  Parthis  mendacior^  et  prius  orto 

Sole  vigil  calamum  et  chartas  et  serinia  posco. 

Navim  agere  ignarus  navis  timet ;  abrotonum  aegro 

Non  audet  nisi  qui  didicit  dare;  quod  medicorum  est  1 15 

Promittunt  mediei ;  tractant  fabrilia  fabri : 

Scribimus  indocti  doctique  poemata  passim. 

Hic  error  tamen  et  levis  haec  insania  quantas 

Yirtutes  habeat  sic  collige :  vatis  avarus 


104.  Mane  d<mo  mffilare]  See  S.  i.  1.  fh>ni  eveiy  one  of  his  MSS.  It  appeaxs  ib 
10  n.  Horace  compares  the  change  which  all  Orelli'8,  and  all  hut  ibiir  late  ooes  cf 
had  oome  upon  the  character  of  the  Ro-  Pottier^s,  and  many  others.  Bentier  fram 
mana  throagh  their  new  tastefor  poetry,  one  douhtful  MS.  Teada  *8cript»'  fx 
with  that  which  passed  upon  the  Athe-  'caatos,'  appealing  to  "scribe  deoem  Ne- 
nians  when  they  tumed  from  arma  to  the  rio"  (S.  ii.  8.  69). 

arts  of  peace,  and  he  justifies  the  change.  [106.  Majores,  &c.]  The  yoanger  came 

['•Clienti— jura:'  to  hnng  forth,  that  is,  to  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  the  elder,  and  tbe 

deckre  to  a  client,  the  rulea  of  law;  the  eldertaught  the  younger  ('minori  dioere'). 

same  as  *de  jure  respondere.']  See  QHq.  de  Am.  c.  1.] 

105.  Cautos  nominibiu  rectW]  'Expen-  111.  camUna  dietanf]  'Dictare'  if 
dere'  Is  equivalent  to  'expensum  referre/  equivalent  to  'scribere,'  hecanse  thej  Sd 
which  means  to  dehit  a  person  in  one's  not  usually  write  themselves,  hnt  dictated 
books  with  money  lent  (S.  ii.  3.  69  n.).  to  a  slave  who  wrote.  See  S.  L  10.  9S  b. 
•  Cavere  *  is  the  usual  word  for  giving  or  ['  Fronde,'  &c. :  C.  i.  7.  7.] 

taking  security.   'Nominibusrectis^means  113.  Parthis  mendacior']  Thxs  cAptes- 

good  debtors.    '  Nominibas '  may  d(^nd  uon,  which  seems  as  if  it  were  proverbial, 

upon  'expendere,'  or  '  cautos,'  or  hoth,  for  savours  of  the  jealousy  the  Bomans  of  tliiB 

a  debtor  is  said  '  cavere  alicui,'  to  give  day  felt  towards  the  iWthians.    Elaewbcre 

security  to  his  creditor,  and  the  creditor  Lb  Horaoe  oUls  them  '  infidi,'  C.  iv.  1&.  23. 

said  '  expensum  referre  alicui.'    '  Nomen'  As  to  *  calamus '  and '  charta,'  see  S.  fi.  3. 

signifles  an  item  or  entry  in  a  book  of  2,  7,  and  for  '  scrinia '  see  S.  i.  4.  21  n. 

aocounts,  and  'referre  noraina'  to  make  114.  ahrotonum]    This   is    the    plant 

Buch  entries.     It  also  is  used  for  a  debt,  which  we  call  southem-wood,  and  I  nn- 

and  '  nomen  solvere '  is  to  pay  a  debt ;  derstand  it  is  nsed  in  our  pharmacopeia  m 

'  nomen  faoere,'  either  to  incnr  a  debt  or  a  remedy  for  worms.     Pliuy  (xxi.  21}  de- 

to  lend  money ;  for  '  &cere '  is  used  in  both  scribes  its  use  for  medical  purpoeeB. 

senses :  but  '  nomen '  is  also  used  for  the  [115.    medicorum  —  medici]     BentlcT 

debtor  himself,  as  in  Cioero  (ad  Fam.  v.  conjectured,  but  did  not  print  '  meHconim 

6. 2),  "Meis  rebus  gestishoc  sum  assecutus  — melici,'  a  signal    instanoe  of   want  of 

ut  bonum  nomen  existimer."    Porphyrion  judgment.] 

expUiins  '  nominibus  rectis '  as  'delegibus  117.    indoeti  doetique]    See  C.    i.   1. 

factis  non  de  foenerando  debitoribus.'    He  29  n. 

therefore  rcad  '  rectis '  not '  certis,'  which  119.   avarue  non  temere  esi   animma 

appeors  in  most  of  the  early  editions  (not  Ovid  takcs  credit  to  poets  Ibr  this  same 

all,  as  Fea  says,  for  Ascensius,  1519,  has  quality :  '*  Nec  nos  ambitio,  nec  amor  no^ 

'rectis')    till  Cruquius   restored  'rectis'  tangit  habendi"  (A.  A,  iii.  541).     *Nosi 
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Non  temere  est  animus;  versus  amat^  hoc  studet  unum ;      120 

Detrimenta,  fugas  servorum,  incendia  ridet^ 

Non  fraudem  socio  puerove  incogitat  ullam 

Pupillo ;  vivit  siliquis  et  pane  secundo ; 

Militiae  quamquampiger  et  malus,  utilis  urbi, 

Si  das  hoc  parvis  quoque  rebus  magna  juvari.  125 

Os  tenerum  pueri  balbumque  poeta  iigurat, 

Torquet  ab  obscoenis  jam  nunc  sermonibus  aurem, 

Mox  etiam  pectus  praeceptis  format  amicis, 

Asperitatis  et  invidiae  corrector  et  irae ; 

Recte  facta  refert,  orientia  tempora  notis  130 

In^truit  exemplis,  inopem  solatur  et  aegrum. 

Castis  cum  pueris  ignara  puella  mariti 

Disceret  unde  preces  vatem  ni  Musa  dedisset  ? 

Poscit  opem  chorus  et  praesentia  numina  sentit, 

Caelestes  implorat  aquas  docta  prece  blandus,  135 

Avertit  morbos,  metuenda  pericula  pellit, 

Impetrat  et  pacem  et  locupletem  frugibus  annum. 

Carmine  di  superi  placantur,  carmine  Manes. 

temere  avanis '  soems  to  mean  'not  readily  as  it  begina.    ['  Orientia  tempora :'  '  the 

given  to  ayarice/    In  S.  ii.  2. 116  he  says,  coming  times/  '  tempora  instantia,'  Ritter. 

"  non  temere  edi  luce  profesta  Qaidqnam  '  Coming  generations/  EriigerJ 

praeter  olus  '*  (see  note),  and  in  Epp.  ii.  132.  CcutU  cum  puerW]    Tne  Carmen 

2.  18,   "  non  temere  a   me  Quivis  ferret  Saeculare  was  sung  by  a  choir,  oonsisting 

idem/'  where  the  sense  is  much  the  same  of  twenty-seven  boys,  and  as  many  g^rls,  of 

as  here.  noble  birth  (see  Introduction) ;  and  such 

[120.  hoe  gtudet  uwum]    *  Studere '  is  choruses  were  usual  on  spedal  occasions  of 

often  used  with  a  neuter  accusative.    Cic.  that  sort.    The  vestal  virgins  addressed 

Philip.  vi.  7,  '  unum  studetis.']  their  prayers  to  their  goddess  *  docta  prece/ 

122.  Non  fraudem  socio  puerove']  See  the  equivalent  for  which  is  '  carmine :' 
C.  iii.  24.  60  n.,  and  as  to  'pupiUo'  see  "prece  quafatigent 

^P^2'  ■^'.,7    ?'  ,  ,  -I    o.i.       >        Virgines  sanctae  minus  audientem 

123.  eih^u  et  pane  eeoundo]    SUiqua  Carmina  Vestam  P"  (C.  i.  2.  26) 
is  the  pod  of  any  leguminous  vegetable: 

but  it  was  applied  particularly  to  a  plant,  where   '  prece '  is  opposed  to   *  carmina,' 

the  '  siliqua  Graeca,'  which  is  still  found  thoughthelattertoo  wereprayers,andper- 

in  Italv  and  Spain.    The  Italian  name  is  haps  in  verse,  but  in  a  set  form,  '  doctae 

'  carraba,'  and  the  Spanish   '  algarroba.'  preces.' 

It  producos  long  pods  iilled  with  a  sweetish  138.  cannine  Manei]  The  great  annual 

pulp.     The  name  is  derived  fVom  xftpovfiia,  festival  at  which  the  Manes,  the  souls  of 

which  Forcellini  says  is  derived  from  Kvfxi-  the  departed,  were  worshipped,  was  the 

0io¥,  a  hom.    '  Pftnis  secundus,'  or  'secun-  Lemuria,  which  was  ceiebrated  in  May,  on 

darius '  (Sueton.  Aug.  c.  76),  is  breadmade  the  9th,  llth,  and  ISth  days  of  the  month. 

from  inferior  flour.  They  were  also  worshipped  shortly  afber  a 

127.  Jam  nunc]  See  C.  iii.  6.  23  n.    As  funeral  at  the  '  feriae  denicales,'  when  the 

to  'formare,'  see  C.  iii.  24.  54;  S.  i.  4.  family  of  the  deceased  went  throngh  a  pu- 

121 ;  A.  P.  807,  and  other  places.    For  rification.  The  Lares  being  also  the  spirits 

'  corrector,'  see  Epp.  i.  15.  87.    '  Orientia  of  the  dead,  differed  onlv  in  name  ftom  the 

tcmpora'  seemstomeanthe  time  ofyouth,  Manes,  which  were  ordinarily  inserted  in 

iia  we  say,  the  dawn  of  life.    OreUi  says  it  sepulchral  inscriptions,  aathe  Dii  Manes  of 

does  not  mean  this,  but  each  season  of  Ufe  the  departed.    The  name  is  derived  from  a 
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Agricolae  prisci,  fortes  parvoque  beati, 

Condita  post  frumenta  levantes  tempore  festo  1 40 

Corpus  et  ipsum  animum  spe  finis  dura  ferentem, 

Cum  sociis  operum,  pueris  et  conjuge  fida, 

Tellurem  porco,  Silvanum  lacte  piabant, 

Floribus  et  vino  Genium  memorem  brevis  aevi. 

Fescennina  per  bunc  inventa  licentia  morem  hs 

root  signifying  '  good/  for  none  bufc  the  not  allowed  to  sacrifioe,  as  appenrs  froBi 

good  coold  be^me  Manes.    Bnt  Augustin  that  passage.    He  is  represented  «itfa  a 

^de  Civ.  Dei,  ix.  11)  quotes  the  anthority  of  pruning  hook  in  one  hand,  and  a  baaket  af 

Plotinns  (for  whom  it  appears  he  should  fruit  and  a  cjpress  bough  in  the  otber. 

have  said  Apuleius  de  Socratis  Daemone)  The  hist  is  connected  witfa  a  story  of  bif 

for  saying  "  animas  hominum  daemonas  killing  a  hind  which  beloDged  to  Cjparis- 

esse,  et  ex  hominibus  iieri  Iiares  si  boni  sus,  who  died  of  grief  in  conseqnence. 

meriti  sunt ;  Lemures  si  mali  seu  Larvas ;  144.  Oeniummemorem  hrevU  aeti^  Epp. 

Manes  autem  deos  dici  si  incertum  est  bo-  L  7.  94  n. 

norum  eos  seu  malorum  esse  meritornm."  145.  Feseenninaper  huneinvenia  Ueen- 
This  the   name  itself  disproves.     Their  .  Ha]  Bentley,  on  no  authoritj  bat  on  the 

existence  was  a  matter  of  some  soepticism,  suggestion  of  Barthins,  reads  *  inTeeta.' 

as  observed  on  C.  i.  4. 16.    Here  the  name  All  the  MSS.  have  '  inventa.'  There  was  a 

seems  to  embrace  all  the  infemal  deifcies,  sort  of  mde  jesting  dialogne  carried  on  in 

as  Dis,  Proserpina,  Tellus,  the  Furiae,  &c  extempore  verse  at  these  mstic  festiTBls» 


143.  TeUurem  porco]   The   temple  of  fnll  of  good-tempered  raillery  and 

Tellus  in  the  Carinae  has  been  mentioned  humonr.    These  were  called  '  Fescenni]» 

before,  £pp.  i.  7.  48  n.    She  was  wor-  carmina,'  as  is  generally  snppoBed  Irom  tfae 

shipped  among  the  'dii  inferi'  or  Manes.  town  Fescennia  or  Fescennium,  beloiigin|r 

Her  annual  festival,  the  Fordicidia,  was  to  the  Falisci  (Niebuhr,  Bom.  Hist.  i.  136). 

celebrated  on  the  15th  of  April.     <  Forda '  Other  etymologies  have  been  given  (Fcr- 

in  the  old  language  signified  a  oow.    See  cell.).   From  these  verses  others  took  their 

Ovid  (Fast.  iv.  629  sqq.)  : —  name,  which  were  more  licentions  and  srur- 

"  Tertia  post  Veneris  cum  lux  surrexerit  rjlous.    Epithalamia,  usuaUy  of  an  obsc«3» 

jAnm  cbaracter,  were  called  '  Fesoennini  versiii ' 


Pontifioes  forda  sacra  litate  bove.  (J**|??^  ^'  ^^  "^  Nnptiaa  Jnfiae  « 

Forda  ferens  bos  est   fecundaque,  dicta  ^J^* 

ferendo :  "  ^eu  diu  taceat  procax 

Hinc  etiam  foetns  nomen  habere  putant.  Fescennina  loentio  "), 

Kunc  gravidum  pecus  est ;  gravidae  nunc  and  satires  got  the  same  name,  bnt  tbesQrt 

semine  terrae;  of  poetry  with  which  it   originated  was 

Telluri  plenae  victima  plena  datur."  harmless,  as  Horace  says  (oompare  VirgO, 

Sacrifices  were  also  offered  after  harvest,  ^eorg.  ii.  885) :— 

and  the  victim  was  a  hog,  which  was  com>  «  Necnon  Ausonu,  Troja  gens  miasa,  coIoBi 

monly  ofiered  to  the  Lares  (C.  iii.  23.  4,  Versibus  incomptis  ludunt  risnqiie  solnto; 

where  the  feminine  is  uscd.    S.  ii.  3. 165.  Oraquecorticibussumunthorrendacavatis; 

C.  iii.  17.  5.     Epp.  i.  16.  58).  £t  te,  Baoche,  vocant  per  carmina  laeta, 

—  Sihanum  lacte  piabanf]  In  Epod.  &c." 

ii.  the  offerings  to  Silvanus  are  fruits,  and  TibuUus  (ii.  1.  51)  rcfers  to  the  aongs  of 

there  he  is  spoken  of  as  '  tutor  finium :'  in  the  rustics  at  hnrvest  time : — 

TibuUus  (i.  5,  27)  he  is  called  •  deus  agri-  „  ^gricola  assiduo  primum  satiatns  aiatn» 

cola,'  and  the  ofiermgs  are  different  for  ^[^antavit  certo  mstica  verba  pede ; 

wme,  com,  and  flocks,  aU  of  which  he  jj^  ^^^^  ^^^  primum  est  modolat» 

protected.  ^y^^ 

"  Illa  deo  sciet  agricolae  pro  vitibus  uvam,  Carmen,  nt  omatos  diceret  ante  deos. 

Pro  segete  spicas,  pro    giege   ferre  Agricola    et    minio    suffasns,    Baoche, 

dapem."  rubenti 

Juvenal  (vi.  447)  mentions  ii  hog  as  an  Primusinexpertadnxitabartechoroa.-' 

offering  to  this  god,  to  whom  women  were  [' Aecepta  i*  '  welconied,'  'agreeable.'^ 
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Versibus  alternis  opprobria  rustica  fadit, 

Libertasque  recurrentes  accepta  per  annos 

Lusit  amabiliter^  donec  jam  saevus  apertam 

In  rabiem  coepit  verti  jocus  et  per  honestas 

Ire  domos  impune  minax.     Doluere  cruento  150 

Dente  lacessiti ;  fuit  intactis  qnoque  cura 

Conditione  super  communi ;  quin  etiam  lex 

Poenaque  lata  malo  quae  nollet  carmine  quemquam 

Describi ;  vertere  modum^  formidine  fustis 

Ad  bene  dicendum  delectandumque  redacti.  155 

Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit  ct  artes 

Intulit  agresti  Latio ;  sic  borridus  ille 

Defluxit  numerus  Saturnius  et  grave  virus 

152.  qnin  eliam  lex  poenaque  lata]  See  illae  magis  res  nos  oeperint  qnam  noa  illaa. 

S.  u.  1.  80  n.    '  Lata '  properly  belongs  to  Infesta  mihi,  credite,  si  qua  ab  Syracuaia 

<lex :'  when  a  penalty  waa  inserted  in  the  illata  annt  haic  urbi.    Jam  nimis  mnltos 

'lex'  it  was  <lex  sancta,'  as  stated  in  the  audio  Corinthi  et  Athenarum  omamenta 

note  just  referred  to.    The  authority  in  laudantes  miranteaque,  et  antefiza  fictilia 

respect  to  the  XII  Tables  is  Cicero  (De  Be  Deornm  Romanomm  ridentes."    Compare 

Pub.  iv.  10) :  *'  Kostrae  contra  duodecim  also  what  Livy  says  (xxv.  40)  respecting 

Tabulae  cum  perpaucas  re«  capite  sanxis-  the  spoils  imported  by  Marcellus  irom  Sy- 

sent»  in  his  hanc  quoque  sanciendam  puta-  racuse,  which  city  was  taken  ▲.tr.o.  542, 

yemnt,  si  quts  occentavisset,  sive  carmen  the  seventh  year  of  the  second  Punic  war, 

condidisset  quod  infamiam  faceret,  flagi-  after  which  Horace  dates  tbe  study  of  Gre- 

tiumve  alten :    praeclare,  judiciis    enim  ctan  literature  at  Rome. .   In  ▲.u.c.  608, 

magistratuum   dlsceptationibns    legitimis  the  last  year  of  the  third  Punic  war,  Corinth 

propositam  vitam  non  poStaram  ingeniis  was  taken  by  Mummius.    Horace  had  pro- 

habere  debemus ;  nec  probmm  audire  nisi  bably  both  these  periods  in  his  mind,  as 

ea  lege  ut  respondere  liceat  et  judicio  de-  well  as  the  conquest  of  Southem  Itnly,  in 

fendere."     This  he  says  with  particular  the  towns  of  which  were  some  of  the  finest 

reference  to  the  licence  of  the  Greek  co-  works  of  Gredan  art.    Gellius  (xvii.  21) 

medy.    **  Ocoentare    est    infame  carmen  quotes  two  trochaic  versea  of  Porcius  Lid- 

nominata  persona  edere :  contrarium  can-  nius,  a  poet  whose  age  is  unknown : — 

ticum  cantare"  (Scholiast  on  the  above  in  u  Poenico    bello   secundo    Musa    pmnato 
August.  de  Civ.  Dei,  u.  9.  Benedictme  <rradu 

®^l'i*!.°^'T^       -iLn  n  a-  A  o    « Q.       I^tulit  se  bellicosam  in  Romuli  gentem 

154.  Detertot]  Compare  S.  i.  4.  8 :  "  Si  fomm  " 

quiseratdignusdescribi/'    'Fustuarium'  *^™™' 

was  a  mode  of  putting  to  death  by  beating  The  reader  may  refer  to  Spence's  Poly- 

with  sticks,  usually  but  not  only,  as  this  metis  (pp.  86  sqq.  fol.  edit.)  for  an  account 

passage  shows,  inflicted  on  soldiers.  of  the  progress  of  the  Bomans  in  the  ap- 

156.  Oraecia  eapta   ferwm    victorem  preciation  of  Greek  Literature  and  arts. 

cepW]  Ovid  (Fast.  iii.  101) : —  A  reference  to  the  note  on  v.  62  will  sbow 

••  Nondum  ti-adiderat  victas  victoribus  artes  ^^  *^^®  ^"A  ^1*^  ooped JVom  the  Greek 

Graecia,    fkcundum,    sed    male   forte  was  not  exhibited    at    Rome   UU   after 

o^niM  ^'  ^"®  "^  Punic  war,  which  ended  m  a.u.o. 

^       '  613. 
and   Liinr  makes  Cato  say,  speaking  in        158.  JDefluxit  numeruM  Satumitut']  The 

favouT  of  theLexOppia(xxxiv.  4):  "Haec  Satumian  verse,  according  to  Kiebubr  (i. 

ego,  quo  melior  laetiorque  in  dies  fortuna  259  n.),  continued  in  use  to  the  middle  of 

rei  publicae  est  imperiumque  crescit,  et  jam  the  seventh  century  of  the  city.    It  con- 

in  Graeciam  Asiamque  transcendimus  om-  sisted  of  a  great  variety  of  lyrical  metres, 

nibua  libidinum  illecebris  repletas,  et  regias  which  he  says  were   carried   to  a  high 

etiam  attrectamus  gasas;  eo  plus  horreo  ne  dcgree  of  perfection  (but  lee  his  spedmens 
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Munditiae  pepulere ;  sed  in  longnm  tamen  aevum 

Manserunt  hodieque  manent  vestigia  ruris.  160 

Serus  enim  Graecis  admovit  acumina  chartis^ 

Et  post  Punica  bella  quietus  quaerere  coepit 

Quid  Sophocles  et  Thespis  et  Aeschylus  utile  ferrent. 

Tentavit  quoque  rem,  si  digne  yertere  posset^ 

Et  placuit  sibi^  natura  sublimis  et  acer ;  165 

Nam  spirat  tragicum  satis  et  feliciter  audet^ 

Sed  turpem  putat  inscite  metuitque  lituram. 

Creditur  ex  medio  quia  res  arcessit  habere 

Sudoris  minimum,  sed  habet  comoedia  tanto 

Plus  oneris  quanto  veniae  minus.     Adspice^  Plautus  170 

below).    Acoording  to  thU    it    survived  pretennon  to  poetiy,  would  hare  sometfaing 

Lucihus,  Rnd  waa  not  extinct  when  Cioero  better  than  thia.    ['  Grave  vims  :'    thi« 

was  bom.    Horace  says  traces  of  the  old  fleems  to  refer  not  to  the  matter,  bat  to 

rudeness  remained  in  his  day,  probably  in  the  fbrm  of  the  Satnmian  verse,  whidi  was 

the  less  polished  'mimes,'  and  in  the  '  Fes-  driven  ont  of  fashion  by  an  improved  ver- 

oennina  carmina/  which  were  not  extinct.  sification  (munditiae).] 

Niebuhr  quotes  the  *'  lex  horrendi  carmi-  161.  Serus  enim]  '  Romanos '  most  be 

nis/'  g^ven  in  Livy  (i.  26)  as  a  spedmen  of  understood  here. 

this  measure : —  168.  Quid  SopJkoeUs  et  Tkeepie  ei  AM" 

«  Dudmviri  p^rduelliiSnem  jddioent  ch^hui]  Theyis  is  here  introdaced  «s  the 

Si  a  duiimViris  provocdvit,  T^y^UA  founder  of  Greek  tragedj.  but  U»ie 

Provocdtidne  certito :  ?«' ^«  ^lif/®»  °o  »"^^7^^  ^?  ^  ^^ 

Si  vincent  caput  dbntibito :  ,  i?^     .  S  ^'*?p-  (^  fi^  ^*  ?75  n.) 

Inf^lid  irbore  r&te  susp^ndito :  ^®V  ,T'**^^.  *^«*:«»J  ^^J^  ^ 

V^rbei-ato  intra  vel  extra  pomo^rium."  were  bold  enoiyh  m  their  s^le,  and  had  tbe 

spint  of  tragedy  m  them,  bat  they  did  aot 

I  have  given  the  verses  acoording  to  Nie-  looksufficientlytothecorrectionaxidpolidi» 

buhr^s  arrangement  and  acoentuation,  but  ing  of  thar  hingiiage;  they  admitted  wardi 

they  appear  to  bequitearbitrary,  andshow  which  were  out  of  taste,  and  thouglit  too 

no  trace  of  rhythm.    It  was  with  referenoe  much  oare  in  compoution  beneath  them. 

to  the  Satumian  verses  that  Ennius  said : —  This  is  pretty  much  what  he  says  of  Locilitts 

"  Scripsere  alii  rem  (^*  *•  ^^'  ^  ^^•)- 

Versibus  quos  oUm  Fauni  vatesque  cane-    ^.  ^^;  «P»»»»^]  BPP-  \^-  6  n .     <  Ex  me- 
Ij^Qf  oio'   18  iTom  common  life.     Horace  aafs 

Quum  neque  Musarom  soopulos  quisquam    oomedy  is  supposed  to  be  very  «sy,  hecm^ 
superarat  ^     -»  the  matter  is  oommon;  but,  m  fact,  it  givcs 

Nec  dicti  stucUosus  erat."  ^?^  **r?^^^?J?  proportion  to  the  readin» 

with  which  it  18  cnticuBed  and  laalts  are 

This  verse,  Niebuhr  says  (ii.  692  n.),  was  detected  and  condemned. 

always  used  in  inscriptions;   as  that  in  170.  Plautue]  Orelli  thinks  he  sees  in 

which  T.  Quinctius,  the  dictator,  recorded  this  place  remarkable  pleasantry  (*  siiiga- 

his  capture  of  nine  towns,  a.u.o.  875  (livy  hirem  festivitatem  a  nullo  adhac  animad- 

vi.  29),  the  earliest  inscription  on  reoord.  versam').     Suetonius  (Aug.  c  89)  sajs: 

It  has  been  thus  restored : —  "  Augustus  pUne  poSmatum  quoqae  dob 

"  Jdppiter  d^ue  Divi  omn^s  hoc  ded^mnt  i°»?«rit'"  delectabatur  etiam  eomoedia  ve- 

Ut  Titus  Qufoctius  dictdtor  (Romtous)  J^"'  ^^  «»??«  «i?  exhibuitpubh^  speeta- 

Oppida  ndvem  (dieb^  novem)  cdperet/'    ^    ,.  ^«  ^^"^^  *^^"I  J'*^?.  J* 
'^^  ^  /     r-  joking  the  emperor  upon  hu  taste  fbr  tfae 

To  such  spedmens  of  Satumian  rerse  Ho-  old  oomic  writers.    Horace  had  no  great 

race'B  epithet  is  not  misapplied ;  but  I  be-  opinion  of  Plantus,  whose  greatneas»  be 

lieve,  with  all  deferenoe  to  Niebuhr,  that  says,  ky  in  the  dfawing  of  small  parts. 

they  aiTord  no  idea  of  the  stractnre  of  the  Niebuhr  judges  otherwise:  he  calls  him 

Satnraian  verse.    Any  nation,  with  any  oneof  the  gfreatest  poeticalgeniaies  of  an- 
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Quo  pacto  partes  tutetur  amantis  ephebi^ 

Ut  patris  attenti^  lenonis  ut  insidiosi ; 

Quantus  sit  Dossennus  edacibus  in  parasitis^ 

Quam  non  adstricto  percurrat  pulpita  socco ; 

Gestit  enim  nummum  in  loculos  demittere,  post  hoc  175 

Securus  cadat  an  recto  stet  fabula  talo. 

Quem  tulit  ad  scenam  ventoso  Gloria  curru 

Exanimat  lentus  spectator^  sedulus  inflat : 

Sic  leve^  sic  parvum  est^  animum  quod  laudis  avarum 

Subruit  aut  reficit.     Valeat  res  ludicra  si  me  180 

Palma  negata  macrum^  douata  reducit  opimum. 

Saepe  etiam  audacem  fngat  hoc  terretque  poetam^ 

Quod  numero.plures,  virtute  et  honore  minores, 

tiquity.    "  He  shows  his  gr6at  talfent  in  the  day.     Pliny  (H.  N.  xiv.  13)  mentions 

his  bold  and  free,  though  somewhat  singn*  one  Fabius    Doesennus ;   but   the  verses 

lar,  manner  of  dcaling  with  his  characters.  quoted  as  his  by  Pliny  are  supposed  by 

He  takes  Greok  pieces  with  Greek  '  dra^  Bome  personft  to  be  irom  PUutus ;  and  the 

matis  personae/  and  treats  them  with  a  per-  man  himseif  Orelli  thinks  was  a  granima- 

fect  irony.    Tlie  Greeks  in  his  plays  speak  rian  or  a  jnrisoonsultus,  not  a  poet.   Seneca 

out,  and  are  witty  as  Romans  would  be.  (Epp.  89)  quotes  the  epitaph  of  one  Dos- 

What  makes  Plautus  such   a  wonderful  sennus,  whom  Estr6  and  many  others  sup- 

poet  is,  that  on  this  sKppery  ground  he  pose  to  be  the  person  that  Horace  men> 

always  shows  the  most  extraordinary  skill  tions.     Somd    MSS.    and    editions    have 

in  hitting  the  right  point.  His  language  is  Dorsennus.      ['  Dossennus,  persona  certa 

no  less  admirable  than  his  poetical  ekill.  If  in  fabulis  Atellanis/  Ritter.] 

we  compare  his  hinguage  with  that  of  his  174.    percurrat  pulpUa   socco]    The 

predecessors,  we  find  it  greatly  altered,  en-  fr^nt  paH  of  the  stage  where  the  actors 

riched,  and  refined,  which  vi  a  ptoof  that  spoke  was  called  'pulpitum/  by  the  Greeks 

the  language  was  much  caltivuted  at  that  Korftiov.    As  to  'soccus'  see  S.  i.  3. 127  n. 

time ;  for  had  this  not  been  the  case,  it  It  was  worh  by  comic  actors,  as  being  a 

woald  certainly  be  very  different  from  what  less  dignified  order  of  covering  for  the  reet 

it  is  in  the  comedics  of  Pkutils "  (v.  iv^  p.  than  the  '  cothui^tis.'    There  is  a  good 

261  sq.).  The  language  of  Plautus  would  bo  representation  of  it   in  the    Dict.  Ant. 

roagh  to  the  ears  of  Horace,  and  hisjokes  Other  shoto  wom  iti  comedy  were  'baxeae' 

and  allusions,  drawn  principally  frdm  low  and  '  crepidae,'  for  the  same  reason,  each 

life,  or  taken  from  the  Greek  and  adapted  being  a  loose  sort  of  slipper,  and  the  latter 

to  the  common  sort  of  people,  did  not  in-  not  materially  diiTerent,  as  observed  be- 

terest  him.     HoraCe^s  taste  was  not  of  a  fore,  from   tbe  '  soccns.'    Horace  nieans 

very  masculine  order,  and  it  is  not  difBcult  that  Dossennus  is  careless  in  the  composi- 

to  understand  his  failing  to   appreciate  tion  of  his  plays,  which  he  expresses  by 

Plautus.  his  running  about  the  stage  with  loose 

[172.    oHentt]     *  Attentus    quaeutis,'  slippers.     His  only  care,  he  says,  is  to 

S.  ii.  6.  82.]  Aiake  money.    Tlie  aedilos,   or  any  onc 

173.]   QuatUits  sit  JDossennvs']  Because  who  cared  to  put  a  new  pUiy  upon  the 

this  person  is  not  known  from  other  quar-  stage,  paid  fot  it.    According  to   Sueto- 

ters  it  is  assumed  by  some  that  the  name  nius,  TerenCe  got  8000  sesteraes  for  his 

18  not  that  of  a  writer,  but  of  a  chai*acter  Eunuchus,  whieh  he  says  was  a  Uirger  suin 

in  a  play  of  Pluutus.    This  appears  as  a  than  had  ever  been  given  for  a  cometly 

gloss  in  the  margin  of  one  of  Orelli's  MSS. :  before. 

"  Dossenmts :   persona    comica."    Couim.  [176.  eadaf]    '  Falls,'  that  is  *  fails  :* 

Cruq.,  on  the  other  haud,  says  he  was  a  '  stands,'  that  is  '  succeeds.    See  S.  i.  10. 

writer  of  Atellanc  plays.     There  cau  be  17»  'stabant.'] 

little  doubt,  from  the  position  of  the  name  177.  ventoso  Oloria  curru]  See  S.  i.  6. 

here,  that  it  reprcsents  a  comic  writcr  of  23  n. 

X  X 
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Indocti  stolidique,  et  depu^are  parati 

Si  discordet  eques^  media  inter  carmina  poBCunt  185 

Aut  ursum  aut  pugiles ;  his  nam  plebecula  plaudit. 

Verum  equitis  quoque  jam  migravit  ab  aure  voluptas 

Omnis  ad  incertos  oculos  et  gaudia  vana. 

Quattuor  aut  plures  aulaea  premuntur  in  lioras^ 

Dum  fugiunt  equitum  turmae  peditumque  catervae ;  190 

Mox  trahitur  manibus  i-egum  fortuna  retortis^ 

Esseda  festinant^  pilenta^  petorrita^  naves^ 

185.  Si  diseordet  eque$]  See  S.  i.  10.  with  contcmpt  of  the  lepreaentations  at 
76  n.  the  opening  of  the  theatre  of  Cn.  Pom- 

186.  Aut  wrswn  aui  pugUe»]  Aogastas  peius,  in  which  he  says :  "  Appantns 
himself  had  a  liking  for  hoxers  (Epp.  i.  1.  spectatio  tollebat  omnem  hilaritatem. — 
49  n.).  The  interruptions  to  the  regnlar  Quid  enim  delectationis  habent  sexcenti 
drama  which  Horace  here  mentions  appear  muli  in  Cly taemnestra  ?  (a  play  of  Attios) 
to  haye  been  of  common  occurrence.  Te-  aut  in  Equo  Trojano  (a  pkjr  of  LiTioft) 
rence  complains  that  the  representation  of  craterarum  tria  millia,  aut  armatura  varia 
the  Hecyra  was  interrupted  in  this  way  peditatus  et  equitatus  in  aliqna  pogna  ? 
(Prol.  25).  At  that  time  the  playB  were  quae  popularem  admirationem  hahoe- 
represented  on  a  temporary  platform  in  runt,  delectationem  tibi  naUam  atta- 
the  circus,  where  also  gladiators  and  shows  lissent." 

pf  wild  beasts  were  exhibited  (Epp.  i.  1.  189.  auUiea  premnntnr]   At  the  faack 

6  n.).    An  amphitheatre  for  the  purpose  of  the  stage  was  the  '  soena,'  or  wall  00 

of  wild-beast  shows  was  built  for  the  first  which  was  painted  some  scene  snitable  to 

time  by  Statilius  Taurus  in  A.v.0.  725  in  the  pcrformance.    Before  this  '  soena '  was 

the  Campus  Martius  (Suet.  Aug.  29).    The  a  curtain,  which  was  let  down  (premuntor) 

beasts  were  hunted  by  dogs  or  fought  by  below  the  stage  when  the  acHng  began, 

men.    But  though  the  acting  of  plays  was  and  raised  (tolluntur)  when  it  was  oTvr. 

in  Horace's  time  carried  on  in  a  theatre  This  curtain  was  called  'anlacnm.'     T\ie 

(v.  60  n.)  erected  for  this  special  purpose,  raising  of  the  cnrtain  at  the  end  of  the 

it  appears  that  the  people  insisted  some-  play  is  referred  to  in  A.  P.  154 : — 

times  on  having  a  bear-bait  or  a  boxing  «  gi  piausoris  eges  aulaea    manentiB  et 

match  there  to  amuse  them»  m  spite  of  the  agque 

remonstrances  of  the.  equites  in  the  front  g^^^    donec    oantor,    Vob    nlaiMfite. 

rows,  who    however,  Horace   says,  were  dicat.** 

themselves  taken  too  much  with  proces- 

sions  and  shovvs  that  appealed  more  to  the  *  [Compare  Ovid,  Met.  iii.  11» 

eye  than  to  the  ear.     [«Plaudit :' '  gaudet,*  «  3;^^  „^1  toUuntur  i^is  anhiea  theains. 

Ritter,  Krugor ;  the  true  r^mg  J  Surgere  signa  solent,  primnmqne  ostoi. 

187.  Verum    equttut]     Uer^    Bentley.  dere  vultum, 

«itis  pro  imperio'  as  Orelli  says,  and  Caetera    paulatim,    pkcidoqne    edneta 

*  frustra  reclamantibns  Iibranis,'  as  he  says  tenoro                     «-          -» 
hiiii.elf.  »nb8tttato  <  equiti '  for  <  «juitis '  Tota  p»ten(^  imoqoe  pede*  in  in«»i>e 
agamst  all  the  MSS.    Also  on  his  owti  Twntrnt."! 

coujecture  he   snbstitutes   'ingmtos'  for  ■"  - 

*  incertos '  in  the  next  verse :  "  ingratos  191.  regumfortuna']  This  is  oqnivalfait 
vero  oculofl  vocat  quod  dto  volnptatis  obli-  to  '  fortunati  reges.*  The  expreBaon  i» 
viscantur  nullumque  ez  ea  froctmn  perci-  like  those  noticed  at  S.  i.  2.  32 ;  it.  1.  72. 
piant  aut  reddant."  The  eye  is  easily  192.  Eseeda  festinaut]  The  'essednm* 
dazzled  and  deluded.  The  ear  takes  in  was  originally  the  name  of  a  British  or 
what  it  receives  and  convovsit  to  thomind  Oaulish  war  chariot,  derived  froni  a  Celtk 
without  error ;  and  thougii  Horace  seems  root.  The  name  was  also  appUed  to  s 
elsewhere  to  oommend  the  eye  as  a  means  travelling  carriage  on  two  wheels  and 
of  instruction  above  the  ear,  the  case  is  drawn  by  two  horses.  '  Tfae  '  pilentiuB  * 
different.  (A.  P.  180  n.).  Cicero,  writing  was  a  carriage  used  in  prooessions,  anl 
to  M.  Marius  (ad  Fam.  vii.  1.  2),  speal^  appears  to  have  been  of  a  luxnrioQs  kind. 
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Captivum  portatnr  ebur,  captiva  Corinthus. 

Si  foret  in  terris  rideret  Democritus,  seu 

Diversum  coniusa  genus  panthera  camelo^  195 

Sive  elephas  albus  vulgi  converteret  ora ; 

Spectaret  populum  ludis  attentius  ipsis, 

Ut  sibi  praebentem  mimo  spectacula  plura; 

Scriptores  autem  narrare  putaret  asello 

Fabellam  surdo.     Nam  quae  pervincere  voces  200 

Evaluere  sonum  referunt  quem  nostra  theatra  ? 

Garganum  mugire  putes  nemus  aut  mare  Tuscum^ 

Tanto  cum  strepitu  ludi  spectantur  et  artes 

Divitiaeque  peregrinae^  quibus  oblitus  actor 

Cum  stetit  in  scena  concurrit  dextera  laevae.  205 

Dixit  adhuc  aliquid  ?     Nil  sane.     Quid  placet  ergo  ? 

Lana  Tarentino  violas  imitata  veneno. 

Ac  ne  forte  putes  me  quae  facere  ipse  recusem 

wiih  well-stuffed  cnflhionB,  and  nsed  by  202.  Oarganmm  mugire  pute9\  See  C. 

women.    It  was  also  a  travelling  caniage.  ii.  9.  7.  "  Next  niorning  we  took  a  pleasant 

As  to  '  i>etorritam  *  see  S.  L  6. 104  n.,  and  ride  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains  (of 

Epp.  i.  11.  28  n.  Qargano),  throogh  shady  dells  and  noble 

[193.  ebur]  May  mean  either  tnaks  of  woodiH»  which  bronght  to  our  minds  the 

ivory  or  works    of   art    decorated  with  venerable  groves  that  in  ancient  times  bent 

^ivory.'    'Captiva  Corinthus'  is  an  allu-  with  the  bud  winds,  sweeping  along  the 

sion  to  the  capture  of  Corinth  by  Mom-  rugged  sides  of  Ghirganus.    There  is  still  a 

mius,  and  to  the  bronzes  of  Corinth.]  respectable  forest  of  evergreen  and  com- 

194.  DemoerUus]  See  Epp.  i.  12. 12  n.  mon  oak,  pitch-pine  and  hombeam,  chest- 

Bemocritus  had  the  character  of  a  laugh-  nut  and  manna-ash ;  still 
ing  philoBopher,  who  tumcd  thing^  hiibi- 

tually  into  ridicule.    Juvenal  (x.  33)  says,  ' Aquilonibus  • 

'*  Perpetuo  risu  pulmonem  agitare  solebat  Qnerceta  Gargani  laborant 

Dcmocritus;"   having  just   befbre  oom-  Et  fbliis  vidoantur  orai."' 

pared  him  with  the  sad  philosopher  Hera-  (Swinbume  i.  156.) 
clitus. 

[195.  IHvereum']  *  A  panther,  an  animal  207.  Lana    TarenHno]    The    difTeront 

of  a  differentkind  (diversum  genus),  mixed  shades  of  the  purple  dve  were  obtained  by 

with  a  camel.'   This  is  the  'Gamelopardalis'  different  mixtures  of  tne  juice  of  the  '  mu* 

or  giraffe,  which  was  first  seen  at  the  Cir-  rex '  with  that  of  the  '  purpura.'  The  violet 

censes  ludi  of  the  Dictator  Caesar  (Plin.  colour  was  much  in  fiishion  at  this  time, 

N.  H.  8.  c.  18,  27).  together  with  the  scarlet  pecnliar  to  Ta- 

196.  Sive  elephas  albue]  The  king  of  rentum,  '  robra  Tarentina '  (Pliny  N.  H. 

Ava  has  for  one  of  his  many  titles  the  Lord  ix.  39.  63).    The  Tarentines  inutated  all 

of  the  White  Elephant ;  and  it  has  been  the  foreign  varieties.    The  Tyrian  purplc, 

nsnal  for  the  British  Gk>vemment»  when  which  wasof  thecolonrof  oongealedblood, 

an  elephant  of  this  colour  was  caught  in  was  got  by  steeping  the  wool  in  pure  un- 

their  territories,  to  send  it  with  due  oere-  boil^  juice  of  the  *  purpura,'  and  then 

mony  as  a  pre^ent  to  his  nu^jesty.    White  letting  it  lie  and  simmer  with  that  of  the 

elephants  are  nperely  lusuB  naturae :  they  'murex.'   But  these  imitations  never  came 

are  not  a  distinct  species,  as  some  have  up  tothe  originaldyes,  and  were  easily  de- 

snpposed.     They    have   pink    eyes,    like  tected.    (Epp.  i.  10. 26  n.) 

other  albinos,  but  do  not  differ  from  the  208.  quaefacere  ipee  recuMem]  That  is, 

brown  in  other  respects.    They  are  not  what  he  has  no  capacity  for.    Horaoe  de* 

common.  nies  that  he  is  disposed  to  dotract  from  tlie 

198.  mimo]  See  S.  i.  10.  6  n.  merits  of  good  dramatic  poets;  on  the  con- 
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Cum  recte  traetent  alii  laudare  maligne^ 

Hle  per  extentum  funem  mihi  posse  videtur  210 

Ire  poeta,  meum  qui  pectus  inaniter  angit^ 

Irritat,  mulcet,  falsis  terroribus  implet, 

Ut  magus,  et  modo  me  Thebis,  modo  ponit  Athenis. 

Verum  age  et  his  qui  se  leetori  credere  malunt 

Quam  spectatoris  fastidia  ferre  superbi  215 

Curam  redde  brevem,  si  munus  ApoUine  dignum 

Vis  complere  libris  et  vatibus  addere  calcar, 

Ut  studio  majore  petant  Helicona  virentem. 

Multa  quidem  nobis  facimus  mala  saepe  poetae, 

(Ut  vineta  egomet  caedam  mea,)  cum  tibi  librum  220 

SoUicito  damus  aut  fesso ;  cum  laedimur  unum 

Si  quis  amicorum  est  ausus  reprehendere  versum ; 

Cum  loca  jam  recitata  revolvimus  irrevocati; 

Cum  lamentamur  non  apparere  labores 

Nostros  et  tenui  deducta  poemata  filo ;  225 

Cum  speramus  eo  rem  venturam  ut  simul  atqua 

Carmina  rescieris  nos  fingere  commodus  ultro 

Arcessas,  ct  egere  vetes,  et  scribere  cogas. 

Sed  tamen  est  operae  pretium  cognoscere,  quales 

Aedituos  habeat  belli  spectata  domique  230 

Virtus,  indigno  non  committenda  poetae. 

Gratus  Alexandro  regi  Magno  fuit  ille 

trary,  he  considers  that  he  who  conld  stic-  the  meaning  of  the  proverb. 
oeed  in  exciting  his  feelings  with  fictitious        223.  revolvimus  irrevocctti]    The  ooni- 

(inaniter)  griefB  and  fears,  and  transport  poonds  of  '  volvere '  are  used  for  readin^. 

him  in  imagination  to  distant  places,  coold  from  the  shape  of  the  books    roUed  np- 

do  any  thing  he  choee  to  try,  dance  on  a  'Bevolvere '  is  to  read  again.     One  of  tbe 

tight  rope  if  he  pleased,  in  which  there  is  ways  therefore  that  he  says  anthors  gefc 

a  little  jooular  irony  perhaps.     The  Greek  themselves  into  trouble  is  by  reading  oTer 

name  for  a  rope-dancer  was  (rxoiyofidrris,  again  and  again  passages  they  think  ver; 

and  those  who  exhibited  at  Rome  were  fine,  but  which  their  patron  has  not  taken 

usnally  Greeks.     ['  Laudare  maligne/  '  to  the  trouble  to  aak  for  again. 
give  scant  praise.     Comp.  'malignus,'  C.        225.  deducta  poemata  Jilo']    8.  i.  10. 

i.  28.  23.]  44  n. 

216.  Curam  redde  hrevem']    From  one        [227.  rescieris]  'Found  out,*   *heaid.' 

MS.  (Trinity  CoUege)  Bentley  substitutes  Caesar,  B.  G.  i.  28,  'Quod  uU  Caesar  i«- 

'  impende  *  for  *  redde,*  the  reading  of  all  sciit/] 

other  MSS.,  and  all  but  a  few  editions        230.  Ajedituot]  As  to  the  orthographv 

which  have  followed  bis  own.  [*  Curam ...  of  this  word  see  the  authorities  qootcd  bv 

brevem  :*  *  to  these  also  (et  his)  pay  some  Mr.  Long  on  Cic.  in  Verrem,  ii.  4.  '44^   It 

little  attention  which  is  their  due/J  '  Mu-  means  the  keeper  of  a  temple.   Horace  saj^ 

nus  Apolline  dignum '  is  the  library  men-  it  is  worth  while  to  see  what   kind  of 

tioned  C.  i.  31.  Int.  Epp.  i.  3. 17.  persons  should  be  entrusted  with  the  keep* 

220.  Ut  vineta  egomet  caedam  mea]  ing  of  Augustus'  &me,  what  poeis  sbooid 

The  man  who  damages  his  own  vines  hnrta  be  allowed  to  tell  of  it. 
himself  more  than  any  one  else,  and  this  is 
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Choerilus,  incultis  qui  versibus  et  male  natis 

Rettulit  acceptos,  regale  nomisma,  Philippos. 

Sed  veluti  tractata  notam  labemque  remittunt  235 

Atramenta^  fere  scriptores  carmine  foedo 

Splendida  facta  linunt.     Idem  rex  ille  poema 

Qui  tam  ridiculum  tam  care  prodigus  emit^ 

Edicto  vetuit  ne  quis  se  praeter  Apellen 

Pingeret,  aut  alius  Lysippo  duceret  aera  240 

Fortis  Alexandri  vultum  simulantia.     Quodsi 

Judicium  subtile  videndis  artibus  illud 

Ad  libros  et  ad  haec  Musarum  dona  vocares^ 

Boeotum  in  crasso  jurares  aere  natum. 

233.  Choerilus']  Choerilns  of  lasos»  ac-  mnm  pingi  et  a  Lysippo  fingi  volebat;  sed 

cording  to  Acron,  was  "  po@ta  qoi  Alex-  qnod  illorum  artem  cum  ipsis  tum  etiam 

andrum   Magnum  secntus  bella  qjusdem  sibi  gloriae  fore  putabat."    See  also  Pliny 

descripsit :    cui  Alezander  dixisse  fertur  (vii.  87)  and  Plutarch  (Alex.  c.  4).     His 

malle  se  Thersitem   Homeri   esse   quam  reputation  as  a  painter  stood  higher  thaa 

hujus  Achillem."     He  adds:    "Choerilus  that  of  any  other  ancient  paiuter.     His 

Alexandri  poeta  depactus  est  cnm  eo  ut  mostcelebratedpaintingwasthatofAphro- 

si  versum  bonum  faceret  aureo  numismate  dite  rising  from  the  sea,  which  was  placed 

donaretur,  si  malum   oolaphis  feriretur;  by  Augustus  in  the  tcmple  of  C.  Julius 

qui  saepe  male  dicendo  cohiphis  nectus  est."  Caesar. 

This  poet  has  been  confounded  with  a  Lysippus  was  a  younger  contemporary 

native    of   Samos,    who   wrote    an    epic  of  Apelles,  and  a  native  of  Sicyon.    He 

poem  on  the  Persian  wars  of  Darius  and  wrought  aJmost  entirely  in  bronze.    [See 

Xerxes.    He  is  mentioned  again  A.  P.  357.  Sillig,  Catalogus  Artificum,  Apelles  and 

'  Male  natis  versibus :'  ['  neque  arte  neque  Lysippus.]     Plutarch  (de  Fort.  et  Virt. 

natura  bonos  versus  facientem/  Porphy-  Alex.  ii.  2)   says  ^v  8«   Kcd  'AveXA^s  6 

rion.  '  Versibus'  is  the  dative  dependent  on  Ceaypdtf>os  koI  A^twiros  6  irKdarris  irar* 

'  rettulit  acceptos,'  S.  ii.  3.  69  n.]  means  *A\4^civlipop*   &v  6  fikv  ^pw^^  rhv  KtpavyS- 

verses  made  by  a  poet  who  was  not  bom  tf>opoy  o9r»s  4yapy&s  koI  KtKpofififws  &<rrM 

such,  seeing  that  '  poeta  nascitur  non  fit.'  K^y^iv,  tri  bvoiy  ^AKe^dyipuy  6  m^k  4^<A(ir- 

'  PhUippi '  were  goid  coins  with  Philip'8  tov  yiyoycy  kyiKijros,  6  Z\  ^AwehXov  iLfdfin- 

head  on  them,  the  Macedonian  '  stater/  of  ros.    And  of  Lysippus  he  says :  Avffimrov 

which  many  specimens  are  in  existence.  8i  rb  trpuroy  'AXc^ayHpoy  rrKdaayros  Jiyt» 

The  value  is  reckoned  at  \l,  3«.  6(i.  of  our  fiKeiroyra  r^  Ttpoirdnrip  irpbs  rhy  olpayhy 

money.     (See  Dict.  Ant.)  (&anr^p  ahrhs  fidid€i  fi\4it€iy  ^AK^kv^^P^s 

236.  Airamenta}  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv.  6,  Wvxv   rapeyKKiyuy   rhy  rpdxnKoy)  iiri- 

26)  gives  an  aocount  of  the  way  in  which  ypm^4  rnoifK  iiiriddytos, — 

ink  was  made  by  the  andents.    The  Greeks  ^Hairovyri    5'   Houc^y  6  x<«Aic€05   ds  Aia 

called  it  fi4\ay,  the  Bomans  *  atramentum  \t^<r<r9oy 

scriptorium/  or  *  librarium  '  to  distinguish  ^y  6ir'  ifwl  rie^fiaL,  ZeD  trb  8'  ^OWfiiroy 

it  from  shoemaker  s  dye,  also  called  '  atra-  ^^^^     r-           •-   »                         r- 
nientum/  and  a  paint  which  had  the  same 

name.    See  Dict.  Ant.    Horacc  says  it  is  He  also  says  that  Alexander  ordered  that 

a  common  thing  for  poets  to  defile  great  Lysippus  ^one  should  make  his  statues, 

deeds  with  bad  versei»,  as  the  fingers  are  because  he  was  the  only  artist  who  rcpre- 

defiled  when  they  handle  ink.  sented  his  character,  and  whlle  adhering 

239.  ne  quia  se  praeter  Apellen]  Apelles  to  his  features  did  not  fail  to  bring  out  his 

painted  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  virtues.     ['  Alius    Lysippo :'   '  any    other 

century  B.c.  at  the  court  of  Philip,  and  in  than  Lysippus.'    See  £pp.  i.  16.  20.] 

tho  camp  of  Alexander.     This  story  is  re-  244.  Boeotum  in  craeso~\  Bespecting  the 
ferred  to  by  Cicero  in  his  letter  to  Luccdus  *  proverbial  dulness  and  seusuality  of  the 

(ad  Fam.  v.   12.  7 :  "  Neque  enim  Alex-  Boootians,  which  Polybius  said  was  un- 

andcr  ille  gratiac  causa  ab  Apcllc  potissi-  paiiiUclcd  in  Grecian  history,  see  Thirlwall 
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At  neque  dedecorant  tua  de  se  judicia  atquc  345 

Munera^  quae  multa  dantis  cum  laude  tulerunt 

Dilecti  tibi  Virgilius  Variusque  poetae; 

Nec  magis  expressi  vultus  per  aenea  signa, 

Quam  per  vatis  opus  mores  animique  virorum 

Clarorum  apparent.     Nec  sermones  ^o  mallem  250 

Repentes  per  humum  quam  res  componere  gestas, 

Terrarumque  situs  et  flumina  dicere,  et  arces 

Montibus  impositas,  et  barbara  regna,  tuisque 

Auspiciis  totum  confecta  duella  per  orbem, 

Claustraque  custodem  pacis  cohibentia  Janum^  355 

Et  formidatam  Parthis  te  principe  Eomam^ 

Si  quantum  cuperem  possem  quoque ;  sed  neque  parvum 

Carmen  majestas  recipit  tua  nec  meus  audet 

Rem  tentare  pudor  quam  vires  ferre  recusent. 

(Hist.  Greeee,  i.  13),  wbo  attributes  it,  not  according  to  tnffitioii,  by  Nnma  (lAwy  i. 

to  *'  tbe  dampness  and  tbicknefls  of  tbeir  19).  Tbe  gates  wero  open  in  war  and  doeed 

atmospbere,"  bnt  to  tbe  productiveness  in  peace,  but  according  to  Lnry  th^  i 

of  tbe  country.    But  it  is  bard  to  fix  tbe  onlv  sbnt  once  between  tbe  rognof  Hi 

causes   of  national  cbaracter,  especially  and  tbe  battle  of  Actium.    Ovid  nu 

after  tbe  lapse  of  centuries.    [Alexander^B  tbe  god  explain  the  practioe  thus  (Fatt. 

taste  was  sbarp  in  judging  of  works  of  art  i.  279) : — 

(videndU  axtibus),  but  if  you  bad  asked  „ut 


bis  opinion  of  books  and  poctry  (ad  libros  f ^^^  ^^  dempto  ianua  nostm  _-. 

.  .  .  vocar^)  you  would  bave  swom  tbat       ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^e  qua  discedere  poeait: 
be  was  as  stupid  as  a  Boeotuin.]  Caesareoque  diu  nomine  clanmM  cro." 

246.  tua  de  se  juduna  atque  munera^ 

Respecting  Vir^  and  Varius,  and  tbe  Horaoe^s  expknation  is  tbat  tbe  gatei  «ere 

pr^cnts  tbey  are  said  to  bave  received  sbut  during  peace  to  prevent  the  goardiu 

from  Angustus,  see  8.  i.  6.  40  n.    ['  Dantis  from  leaving  tbe  dty.    Tbe  first  time  tbe 

cum  laude :'  '  witb  mucb  credit  to  tbe  gates  were  sbut  during  the  repablie  wai 

giver.'    Ritter  preiers  *  tua  munera  multa  A.U.O.  519.    By  Augustus  they  were  closid 

iaude  in  te  collata  remunerati  sunt.']  tbree  timee  (0.  iv.  15. 9  n.)  after  the  batUe 

248.  aenea  eiffna']  Tbe  word 'signum'  of  Actium  and  taking  of  Alexandria  a.i:.C. 

applies  gencrally  to    all  carved  or  cast  725,  and  affcer  tbe  &ntabrian  war  A.17.C. 

figures,  wbile  'statua'  applies  only  to  full  729.    Tbe  tbird  oecasion  is  not  known; 

lcngth  figures  (Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  4. 7,  Long^s  Casaubon  (note  on  Suetonius,  Aog.  c  22) 

note).  says  it  was  tbe  year  of  Cbrist's  birth,  on 

251.  Sepentes  per  humum]  Tbis  is  ex-  tbe  autbority  of  Orosius,  wbich  is  noi 

prcssed  by  '  pedestris.'     See  C.  ii.  12.  9  n.  to  be  trusted.    Tbey  remained  clooed  till 

*    252.    arces  montibue   impotitcui]    See  tbe  defeat  of  Varus  ajd.  9,  after  whidi 

C.  iv.  14. 12^  and  88  n.    Suetonius  (Aug.  tbey  were  open  for  nearly  fifby  years»  bong 

21)  says,  "  Domuit  partim  ductu,  partim  dosed  by  Nero  A.D.  58.    They  were  im- 

auspiciis    suis    Cantabriam,  Aquitoniam,  mediately  opened  again,  and  not  doaed  tiD 

Pannoniam,    Dalmatiam     cum     Illyrico  a.d.  71  after  tbe  taking  of  Jemalem. 

omui :  item  Raetiam  et  Vindelioos  ac  Sa-  Tbere  is  no  otber  reoord  of  tbe  doang  oi 

lassos."  Tbe '  auspicia,'  or  power  of  taking  tbese  gates  till  a.d.  858»  wben,  aooordiiig 

tbe  auspicee,  tbe  emperors  scarcely  ever  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (lib.  xvi.  lO^ 

delegated  to  any  one.    The  commanders  ConstantiusII.dosedtbemafterthedefeKt 

of  their  armies  were  '  duces.'    They  bad  and  deatb  of  Magneotius.    [See  the  note 

not  <  imperium,'  and  tberefore  oould  not  in  Gronovius'   ed.]     Tbe   practioe   then 

bave  tbe  'auspicia.'  '  reninined  under  tbe  Cbristian  emperors. 

255.  Clauetraque  cuetodem  paeia  cohi'        256.  Et  formidatcun  PartkU]  SeeEpp. 

hentia']  The  Temple  of  Janus  was  built,  i.  12.  27  n. 
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Sedulitas  autem  stulte  quem  diligit  urget^  260 

Praecipue  cum  se  numeris  commendat  et  arte : 

Discit  enim  citius  meminitque  libentius  illud 

Quod  quis  deridet  quam  quod  probat  et  veneratur. 

Nil  moror  officium  quod  me  gravat^  ac  neque  ficto 

In  pejus  Yultu  proponi  cereus  usquam^  265 

Nec  prave  factis  decorari  versibus  opto^ 

Ne  rubeam  pingui  donatus  munere^  et  uua 

Cum  scriptore  meo,  capsa  porrectus  aperta, 

Deferar  in  vicum  vendentem  tbus  et  odores 

£t  piper  et  quidquid  chartis  amicitur  ineptis.  270 

[260.  SeduUtas^   '  OffidonsneBS.'     See  '  Vicom '  may  mean  the  * Vicus  ThuTarioa/ 

Epp.  i.  7.  8.    *  Officimn '  v.  264  has  a  like  which  was  a  part  of  the  Vicas  Tuscna 

roeauing.     'TTrget'  oonesponds  to  'gra-  mentioned  S.  ii.  3.  228.    ^Porrectus'  is 

vat.']  used  commonly  for  oorpses.    CatuUus  uses 

262.  Diseit  enim  cUiiui]  <  Quis '  belongs  it  abeolutely  for  <  mortuo '  (67.  6)  :  **  Post- 

both  to  '  diadt '  and  to  '  deridet.'    Horaoe  quam  ex  porrecto   facta   marita    sene." 

says  men  are  more  apt  to  remember  what  Moet  of  tne  old  editions  have  '  operta,' 

18  ridiculous  than  that  which  is  good  and  '  oovered,'  and  many  MSS.  have  it.    That 

Bcrious ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  pteasant  to  was  the  reading  also  of  Porphyrion,  and 

have   one's    name   associated  with  siUy  Bentley  adopts  it.    Ascensius  (1619)  has 

verses  or  an  ugly  waz  image,  snch  as  the  '  aperta,'  which  has  also  good  authority. 

adroirers  of  publie  men  might  think  to  *  Aperta '  keeps  up  the  notion  of  a  '  sanda- 

honour  them  with.     Busts  of  literary  and  pila '  or  oommon  bier  on  which  the  poor 

other  distingnished  men  were  put  up  in  were   carried  out    to  burial.     In  phiin 

the  public  hbraries  (S.  L  4.  21  n.)»  and  hmguag^  Horace  says  he  might  expect  his 

were  probably  multiplied  for  sale.    Th^  panegyrisf  s  verses  to  be  carried  to  the 

were  sometimes  made  of  wax,  of  which  g^rocer,  and  himself  to  be  held  up  to  ridi- 

material  were  made  the  family  busts  pre-  cule  with  the  author.    Compare  Catullus 

served  in  the  'atria'  of  private  houses.  (95.  8) :  "  At  Yolusi  annales— £t   laxas 

268.   cap9a  porrectifs  aperta']   As  to  soombiris  saepe  dabunt  tunicas  j"  and  Per- 

'  capsa,'  see  thc  note  last  referred  to.    Ho-  sius  (i.  48),  "  nec    soombros    metucntia 

race  speaks  of  boiug  strotched  out  in  au  carmina    nec    thus."    [Ritter,  who    has 

open  box  as  if  he  were  a  corpsc  carried  on  '  operta,'  says : — '  capsa  libri  cum  dausa 

a  '  vilis  arca'  (S.  i.  8.  9  n.)  to  the  common  feratur,  etiam  qui  libro  celebratus  est  sic 

buriai  ground,  that  is,  to  the  grooer^s  shop.  effeietur.'] 


EPISTLE  II. 

This  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Julius  Florus,  to  whom  also  the  third  of  the  first  book 
was  written.  (See  Introduction.)  The  professed  purpose  is  to  excuse  Horace  for  not 
having  seut  Florus  any  verses.  He  says  he  had  wamed  him  before  he  went  that  he 
should  not  be  able  to  write ;  that  he  had  grown  hizy.  He  reminds  him  too  that  he 
had  originally  only  written  verses  to  bring  himself  into  notice  because  he  was  poor,  and 
now  he  had  not  the  same  motive.  Besides  he  was  getting  on  in  years»  and  peopWs 
tastes  were  so  various,  and  the  noise  and  engagements  of  the  town  so  distracting,  and 
tbe  trouble  of  giving  and  receiving  compliments  so  g^eat,  that  he  had  abandoned 
poetry  in  disgust.  It  was  better  to  study  philosophy,  in  pursuance  of  which  he  reads 
bimself  a  lecture  of  nearly  a  hundred  lines,  the  substance  of  which  is  that  he  had  better 
be  content  with  what  he  has  got  by  his  profcssion,  set  to  work  to  purge  his  mind,  and 
lcave  josts  and  wantonness  to  younger  men.     It  scems  that  Florus  wished  him  to  write 
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some  more  lyrica,  *  carmina  *  (w.  25,  69),  for  wliich  he  had  no  mind.  Whether  he  had 
already  pablished  the  foarth  book  of  Odes  is  not  certain,  for  there  are  no  snre  meaca 
of  determining  the  date  of  the  Epistle.  Bnt  thcre  is  no  appearanoe  of  its  baving  been 
written  abont  the  same  timo  with  the  other  Epistle.  Aa  Kirchner  says,  there  is  no 
reason  to  snppose  Horace  wonld  have  kept  a  poem  of  so  much  merit  locked  np  in  his 
desk  while  he  was  putting  forth  the  iirst  book.  fiesidcs  which  Horace  wrote  to  Flonis 
on  that  journey,  whereas  here  he  supposes  him  to  complain  of  his  not  having  written 
either  letter  or  verses.  I  aln  not  sure  that  the  first  verse  does  not  betray  a  later  date, 
though  it  has  led  many  into  dating  the  two  Epistles  at  the  same  time.  Floms  was 
evidently  a  young  man  when  he  went  with  Tiberius  into  Armenia,  A.U.G.  734.  He  migfat 
even  at  that  time  have  been  called  his  'fidelis  amicua;'  but  the  words  seem  to  imply 
a  longer  and  more  matured  friendship;  and  the  epithet  'darus,' which  would  have  been 
mere  flattery  when  Tiberius  was  twenty-two  and  had  done  nothing,  would  sait  him  very 
wcll  after  his  successes  against  the  Raeti  oelebratod  in  C.  iv.  14.  [In  A..17.C.  742, 
Tiberius  was  sent  by  Augustus  against  the  Pannonians  (Dion  Cass.  54.  31);  and  in 
Aa.T7.c.  743  he  wns  again  engaged  with  the  Dalmatians  and  the  IHinnonians  (Dion  Cass. 
5i.  34).  In  B.C.  744  Tiberius  was  sent  from  Gallia  against  the  Dalmatians  onoe  more 
(Dion  Cass.  54.  36).  lu  A.v.c.  745  Iie  brought  home  the  remains  of  his  brother  Dmsos 
from  Germauy  (Dion  Cass.  55.  2).  Florus  may  have  accompanied  Tiberius  either  in 
742,  743,  or  744]  Tiberius  also  went  with  Augustus  to  Gaul  A.U.C.  738  (Dion  Cass. 
54.  c.  19),  and  I^lorus  may  have  been  with  him  then.  The  objection  to  that  earlier 
date  is  that  Horace  did  certainly  write  verses  about  that  time,  of  the  kind  Floros  asked 
for;  and  though  this  is  not  conclusive,  for  he  wrote  with  no  g^reat  love  for  the  task,  oo 
the  wholc  I  think  a  later  date  is  more  probable  *. 

Though  there  does  not  profess  to  be  much  substanoe  in  the  Epistle,  I  think  it  fhe 
most  agreeable  of  all.  The  stories  in  illustration  are  very  well  told ;  the  descriptioD 
of  the  town  and  its  annoyances  has  the  force  without  the  harshness  of  Juvenal;  tfae 
vanity  of  authors  ia  ridiculed  in  a  happy  and  humorons  way,  and  the  advice  given 
them  is  good ;  and  though  as  usual  the  sermon  at  the  end  about  money  and  philosophy 
is  perhaps  a  little  tedious,  and  not  very  convincing,  as  a  whole  tbe  Epistie  is  written 
in  a  popular  style,  and  the  language  and  versification  are  easy  and  correct.  It  u 
always  pleasant  like^se  to  hear  Horaoe  speaking  of  himself,  tbe  events  of  his  fife,  aod 
the  peculiarities  of  his  character.  This  Epistle  fumishes  materials  for  a  considerable 
part  of  his  biography,  and  makes  us  acquainted  with  his  poetical  career  in  particulsr. 
It  represents  him  as  writing  more  from  neoessity  than  out  of  love  to  poetry,  and  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  the  force  of  a  pressuie  finom  without  in  many  parts  of 
his  works. 

ARGUMENT. 

(v.  1.)  Florus,  if  any  one  werc  to  oflTer  you  a  slave  fbr  sale,  and  say, '  Here  is  a  hsnd- 
some  accomplished  boy,  you  shall  have  him  cheap:  I  have  no  wish  to  putT  my 
property,  and  am  not  obliged  to  part  with  him  ;  but  you  will  find  him,  I  aasnre  yoo, 
a  bargain :  no  dealer  would  give  him  you  for  the  money,  and  there  is  no  one  bat 
yonrself  I  would  give  him  to  so  cheap :  but  I  must  tell  yon  he  once  shirked  daty  (ss 
boys  will),  and  hid  himself  in  the  staircaso,' — if  you  bought  the  boy  yon  wonld  do  fo 
with  your  eyes  open  and  at  your  own  risk.  You  could  not  bring  an  action  agaioft 
the  man  if  your  slave  ran  away  again. 

(v.  20.)  When  you  were  going  away  I  told  you  I  was  too  lazy  to  answer  yonr  letteis 

[*  In  A.u.c.  737,  liucius  the  son  of  to  have  added  (p.  572)  at  the  end  of  iho 

Agrippa  was  bom,  and  Angustus  imme-  Introduction.    This  fiict  disproves  whst  I 

diately  adopted  him  and  his  elder  brother  have  there  said  that  Ritter  bas  not  proved.] 
Caius  (Dion  Cass.  54.  c.  18) ;  which  I  ought 
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wben  you  shoald  write.  Wliat  was  the  nse  of  my  domg  so  if  nowyoa  arc  to  reproach 
me  as  if  I  had  hroken  my  word  ? 

(y.  26.)  An  ofBoer  of  Lueullus*  one  night  while  he  was  asleep  had  all  his  money  and 
eqnipments  stolen.  He  became  furioos  in  consequence  with  himself  as  well  as  the 
enemy,  and  while  his  blood  was  up  stormed  and  took  oue  of  the  king^s  strongest 
places  fall  of  treasure,  for  which  he  was  promoted  and  rewarded.  About  the  same 
time  the  general  wanted  to  get  possession  of  a  certain  fortress,  and  calling  the  officcr 
he  says  to  him,  '  Go,  my  brave  friend»  go  where  thy  valour  calls  thee,  and  great  shall 
be  thy  reward.^  '  Nay/  replies  the  cunning  man, '  send  some  one  who  has  lost  iiis 
purse.* 

(v.  41.)  It  was  my  lot  to  begin  my  education  at  Bome  and  to  finish  it  at  Athens.  From 
thence  I  was  hurried  off  to  the  disastrous  wars,  and  when  I  got  my  discharge  at 
Philippi,  with  my  wings  croppod,  shom  of  my  inberitance,  I  was  driven  by  my 
poverty  to  write  verses.  But  now  that  I  have  enough,  I  shonld  be  mad  past  recovery 
if  I  did  not  count  my  ease  bctter  than  scribbling.  Time  is  stealing  every  thing  from 
me,— mirth,  love,  wiue,  and  sport,  and  now  it  is  takiug  poetry  too.  Besides  peopIe's 
tastes  differ  so  much.  You  like  song,  another  likes  iambics,  a  third  coarse  satiro. 
How  can  I  please  you  all  ?  Then  again  how  can  I  write  among  all  the  distractions 
of  the  town  ?  Here  a  man  calls  me  to  be  his  surety ;  there  to  quit  my  basiness  and 
listen  to  his  books ;  one  man  is  sick  on  the  Quirinal,  another  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Aventine,  and  I  must  see  them  both,  a  pretty  good  distance  you  must  allow.  '  Oh ! 
but  the  streets  are  so  broad  and  clear  you  can  think  as  you  go  along.'  Why  there 
is  every  sort  of  obstruction,  contractors  with  their  mnles  and  porters,  cranes  swinging 
stones  and  beams  over  yonr  head,  funerals,  mad  dogs,  filthy  swine ;  I  should  like 
you  to  make  verses  in  snch  a  scene  as  that.  The  poet  loves  retirement  and  the 
woods;  the  student  who  has  been  for  years  poring  over  his  books  is  rather  awkward 
in  the  world ;  how  can  I  write  verses  while  the  waves  and  stormB  of  the  city  are 
roaring  about  me  ? 

(v.  87.)  Besides,  these  poets  do  nothing  but  praise  one  another.  <  A  wonderfal  work  ! 
snrely  all  the  Muses  had  a  hand  in  it  l'  How  we  hold  up  our  heads  and  strut  past 
the  library  which  is  one  day  to  have  a  copy  of  our  works  !  We  oontest  it  like  two 
gladiators,  and  I  come  off  an  Alcaeus  in  his  jadgmeni,  and  he  a  Callimachus,  nay  a 
Mimnermus  if  he  likes,  in  mine.  I  could  bcar  a  good  deal  when  I  was  canvassing  for 
applause ;  but  now  that  I  have  retired  I  shut  my  ears  to  them  alL 

(v.  106.)  Though  the  public  may  laugh  at  bad  verses,  their  authors  are  well  satisfled,  and 
if  you  do  not  praise  them,  they  will  praise  themselves.  But  he  who  would  write  a 
real  poem,  must  act  his  own  censor,  and  cut  out  what  is  bad,  even  if  he  keeps  it  still 
locked  up  at  home.  He  will  not  fail  to  reproduce  obsolete  but  expressive  words  as 
well  as  new ;  he  will  pour  along  like  a  rapid  river,  and  enrich  the  land  with  the  copious 
stream  of  his  eloquence;  pruning,  smoothing,  erasing,  the  result  will  seem  as  easy  as 
sport,  like  the  mime  who  twists  his  timbs  in  the  danoe. 

(v.  126.)  I  had  rather,  says  one,  be  looked  upon  as  a  fool,  and  be  satisfled  with  my  own 
performanoes,  than  be  ever  so  leamed  and  tormented  to  boot.  He  is  like  the  gentleman 
at  Argoe,  who  nsed  to  fancy  hiniself  sitting  in  the  theatre,  and  clapping  the  performers. 
He  was  perfectly  sane  in  other  respects,  and  when  his  friends  recovered  him  from  this 
raania,  he  bitterly  complained  that  thcy  had  taken  away  his  pleasant  iUusion. 

(v.  140.)  Bat,  after  all,  the  best  thing  is  to  put  away  child's  play  and  poetry,  and  take 
to  philosophy.  Therefore  I  reason  with  myself  thns :  '*  If  yon  had  a  fevcr  in  your  veins 
you  would  speak  to  the  physician.  But  if  the  more  you  have,  the  more  you  want,  wiil 
you  keep  that  to  yonrself  ?  If  you  found  a  particular  remcdy  did  you  no  good,  you 
would  avoid  that  remedy.  Well,  you  have  heard  men  say  that  if  a  man  had  money  he 
had  wisdom :  but  if  you  find  yourself  no  wiser  now  you  are  richer,  will  you  stick  tc 
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those  advisera  ?  If  wealth  coald  make  a  wiae  tnan  and  good,  yoa  would  be  ■ahjimeil  if 
any  were  richer  than  yonrself.  If  what  a  nian  pays  for  ia  his  own,  and  there  are  aoaie 
ihingswhich  become  oun  by  possession,  then  yoor  neighbonr^s  fann  which  8appli»yoa 
with  all  yoa  want  is  yoan.  What  doea  it  matter  whether  yoa  paid  for  it  yesterday  or 
loug  ago  P  If  a  man  buys  land«  all  he  gets  from  it  ia  boaght,  thougb  he  calls  it  aU  hii 
own,  and  puts  up  boundariei  to  mark  it  off,  as  if  that  ooold  be  one's  own  whi^  may 
change  handa  in  a  moment.  What  is  the  aae  of  Tillaa  and  bama  if  htar  Boeceeds 
h&r  as  wave  succeeda  wave  ?  What  are  broad  paatarea  to  us  if  death  lays  all  kiw 
alike  ?  Aa  for  jewelB  and  all  fine  things,  there  are  aome  who  haTe  them  not»  bnt  the 
wise  man  cares  not  to  have  them.  Why  one  man  prefers  hia  ease  to  the  ridieB  of 
Herod,  while  his  brother  is  sUving  all  day^  their  geniua  alone  can  tell,  the  oompamon 
of  their  birth,  their  life,  and  tbeir  deatii,  never  the  aame,  now  ^ir,  mm  dark.  I 
shall  uae  my  small  meaaa  aa  I  pleaae,  without  fear  of  what  my  heir  may  ny ;  y«i  I 
am  not  dispooed  to  foiget  the  differenoe  between  a  cheerfbl  liTer  and  a  prolligate, 
a  firugal  man  and  a  miaer.  It  is  one  thing  to  aquander»  another  to  tpeoA  it  liberally, 
to  aeek  no  more  than  yoa  want»  and  to  e^joy  like  the  school-boys  tbe  ahorfe  holiday 
that  ia  left  you. 
(v.  199.)  "  Let  me  be  free  firom  the  tqualor  of  poverty,  and  I  care  not  wbetlier  I  be 
embarked  in  a  big  ship  or  a  little :  if  the  gale  of  prosperity  does  not  fill  full  my  aail, 
the  fbul  wind  of  adversity  doei  not  accompany  my  courBe.  I  may  be  laat  of  thoae 
who  are  first,  but  I  am  ever  ahead  of  those  who  are  kat.  You  are  no  miser  ?  Oo 
to :  ia  that  ali  ?  Are  you  firee  firom  ambition,  fear  of  death,  passioa,  superstitioo  ? 
Are  you  oontent  to  see  life  paning  firom  you  ?  Does  age  find  you  more  forjgiving^ 
amiable,  and  good  ?  What  ia  the  use  of  removing  but  ooe  thom  out  of  many  ?  If 
you  cannot  live  well,  give  place  to  thoBO  who  can :  you  have  eaten,  and  drank,  and 
played  enough.  It  ia  time  you  depart»  leat  younger  wantons  moek  aod  drive  you 
firom  the  Bcene." 

Flobe^  bono  claroque  fidelis  amice  Neroni^ 

Si  quis  forte  velit  puerum  tibi  vendere  natum 

Tibure  vel  Oabiis^  et.tecum  sic  agat :  ^'  Hic  et 

Candidus  et  talos  a  vertice  pulcher  ad  imos 

Fiet  eritque  tuus  nummorum  millibus  octo^  5 

1.  Flore,  hono  elaroqtte]  See  Introduc-  that  the  owner  wbb  anzioaa  to  get  rid  of 
tion,  and  aa  to  the  character  of  TiberiuB,  him.  (S.  ii.  7.  42  n.)  The  *  litenti  * 
Epp.  i.  9.  4  n.  Tiberiua  after  hiB  adop-  were  a  Beparate  cIbbb  in  the  alave  fiunily, 
tion  by  AagpistuB,  A  J>.  ^  became  Tib.  and  were  subdivided  into  '  anagnoetiie '  or 
Claudins  Ncro  Caesar.  ^lectores'  (who  read  to  their  marterBfChieQy 

2.  naium  Tibure  vel  OMW]  That  is,  at  their  mealB,  or  if  their  maaters  were 
'  any  where  you  please.'  "  Podtis  certa  ima-  authors  they  read  their  producUoDS  alood 
gine  opus  est;"  the  poets  like  to  gtve  reality  for  the  benefit  of  the  guests),  and  '  librarii ' 
to  tbeir  illustrations  by  boing  specific.  This  or  'scribae,'  used  for  writing  from  dictatiQn, 
is  Dillenburger^s  remark,  and  I  agree  with  taking  care  of  the  library,  keeping  aocoontB, 
bim.  Orelli  thiuks  Italian  towns  are  men-  &c,  and  hence  called  'pueri'  or  'servi  a  stn- 
tioned  with  reference  to  the  fact  of  the  diis,'  'ab  epistolis,'  'a  bibliotbeca»'  'notarii,' 
Bhive  being  a  'vema'  (Epod.  ii.  66  n.).  &c.    There  were  also  architecta,  Bcolpton, 

As  to  Ckibii,  Bee  Epp.  i.  11. 7  n.  painters,  engravers,  and  other  artists,  who 

6.  nmmmorum  millious  ooto]  About  652.  all  came  under  the  same  general  head  of 

sterling.     Much  Utrger  sums  were  given  '  literati.'  The  boy  in  this  place  migbt  alao 

for  bandsome  slaves ;  and  thisboy^s  acoom-  be  put  among  the  '  cantores '  or  '  aympho- 

{)Iishments,  if  thcy  were  real,  would  make  niaci,'  the  choir  or  band  who  sang  and 

lim  worth  a  good  price.    There  would  bc  played  to  tlieir  master  at  meala.   In  short, 

reason  therefore  to  suspect  iu  such  a  case  ho  was  fitforanyoftheaboveemployments 
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Yema  ministeriis  ad  nutus  aptus  heriles^ 

LitteruHs  Graeeis  imbutus^  idoneus  arti 

Cuilibet;  argilla  quidvis  imitaberis  uda; 

Quin  etiam  canet  indoctum  sed  dulce  bibenti : 

M ulta  fidem  promissa  levant^  ubi  plenius  aequo  lO 

Laudat  venales  qui  vult  extrudere  merces. 

Bes  urget  me  nulla;  meo  sum  pauper  in  aere. 

Nemo  boc  mangonum  faceret  tibi ;  non  temere  a  me 

Quivis  ferret  idem.     Semel  hic  cessavit  et,  ut  fit^ 

In  scalis  latuit  metuens  pendentis  habenae.  15 

Des  nummos,  excepta  nihil  te  si  fuga  laedat :'' — 

Ille  ferat  pretium  poenae  securus,  opinor; 

Prudens  emisti  vitiosum ;  dicta  tibi  est  lex : 

Insequeris  tamen  hunc  et  lite  moraris  iniqua  ? 

Dixi  me  pigrum  proficiscenti  tibi^  dixi  20 

according  to  his  owner^B  estimato ;  whicli  he  Mercattmmne  an  venalea  haboit,  ubi  rem 

pTofesses  to  put  in  n  modest  way,  for  fear  perdidit  ?** 

he  shonld  seem  to  be  pnffing  his  property»  where  '  yenales '  means  '  senroe.' 

and  00  depreciate  its  valne.  14,  Semel  hie  eessavUl    He  once  waa 

[9.  canet  indoetum]  '  You  will  find  that  behind  his  time^  and  hid  himself  under  or 

he  can  ting,  though    he  haa   not    been  on  the  staircase   for  fear  of  a  flogging. 

tanghL']  *Ce8tator'  and  'erro'  were  aynonymooa 

12.  meo  ewm  ptmper  m  aare]  «Aea  worda.  (fiee  8.  iL  8. 286  n.,  «nd  ii.  7.  100, 
alienom'  is  used  for  a  debt,  and  •  aes  pro-  ng  n.)  The  iturs  may  have  been  dark 
prium,'«8uum,'&c.  iflthereforemoney  not  sometimea,  and,  aa  in  moet  houses  the 
borrowed.  Cicero  opposes  them  (in  Verr.  pnnoipal  acoommodation  waa  on  the 
ii.  4.  6) :  "  At  hominem  video  auctionem  ground  floor,  it  ia  probable  that  ao  much 
fecisse  nullam ;  vendidiase  praeter  fructua  regard  wa8  not  paid  to  the  lighting  of  the 
suoe  nihil  unquam ;  non  modo  in  aere  alieno  stMrcase  aa  we  pay  now.  Cicero,  speaking 
nullo,  sed  in  suis  nummis  multis  esse  et  of  Clodius  (pro  Mil.  c.  15),  says :  *<cum 
semper  fuisse."  [So  Cicero  says,  Pro  m  ille  fugiens  in  scalarum  latebras  abdi- 
Bos.  Com.  c.  8.]  "  Aea  aliennm  est  quod  disset,"  Milo  might  have  put  him  to  death ; 
nos  aliis  debemus;  aea  suum  est  quod  alii  and  again  of  the  same  person  in  another 
nobis  debent"  (Diff.  50.  16.  213,  quoted  gpeech  (Philipp.  ii.  9)  hesays  M.  Antonius 
by  Mr.  Long  on  the  foregoing  passage).  would  have  killed  liim,  "nisi  ille  se  in 
The  man  herc  says  he  ia  not  rich,  but  he  icalnB  tabemae  librariae  conjecisset."  It 
has  no  debta.                                          ^  appears  that  a  whip  was  hung  up  in  some 

13.  Nemo  hoo  manffonum  faeeret  Ubi']  conspicuous  place  to  frighten  the  slavea. 
He  professes  to  deal  as  a  friend.  The  Comm.  Cruq.  says  it  hung  in  the  middle  of 
'  mangones '  were  slave-dealers,  a  dass  in  the  house,  and  tbat  slavee  were  tied  to  the 
no  &vour,  but  often  very  rich.    The  prin-  itairs  to  be  flogged. 

cipal  person  in   this  line   of  business  in  16.  Dee  nummoel  This  line  Orelli  gives 

Augustus'  time  was  one  Thoranius  (Suet.  to  Horace.    1  think  it  is  the  conclusion  of 

Aug.  c.  69).  The  name  is  derived  ftam  the  the  dealer^s  speech. 

Greek  ixdtyywov,  iMKyyap^iniVt  to  juggle,  17.  poentie  secwrtuf]  Among  the  faulta 

cheat.  They  were  distinguished  from  *  mer-  the  seUer  of  a  slave  was  bound  to  tell  was 

catores,'  being  called  *  venaliciarii '  (Dig.  running  away.    (See  S.  ii.  3.  285  n.) 

50. 16.  207).    Hence  in  PUutus  (Trin.  iL  [18.  Prudent]  *  With  full  knowledge.' 

2.  53  sq.)  wo  have—  Comp.  S.  i.  10.  88^  and  ii.  5.  58.    *  Lex  :' 

*  the  terms  of  the  bargain.'  Dig.  18. 1.  40 : 

"  Ph.  Quid  is,  egetne  ?     Ly.  Eget.     Pn.  '  Qui  fundum  vendebat,  in  lege  ita  dixerat 

Habuitne   rem  ?       Lt.       Habuit.  ut  &c. :'  '  in  lege,'  in  the  oonditionsof  salc, 

Ph.  Qui  eam  perdidit  ? —  as  we  name  them.] 
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Talibus  ofRciis  prope  mancum^  ne  mea  saevus 

Jurgares  ad  te  quod  epistola  nuUa  rediret. 

Quid  tum  profeci  mecum  facientia  jura 

Si  tamen  attentas  ?  Quereris  super  lioc  etiam,  quod 

Exspectata  tibi  non  mittam  carmina  mendax.  25 

LucuUi  miles  coUecta  viatica  multis 

Aerumnis^  lassus  dum  noctu  stertit^  ad  assem 

Perdiderat ;  post  hoc  vehemens  lupus  et  sibi  et  hosti 

Iratus  pariter,  jejunis  dentibus  acer^ 

Praesidium  regale  loco  dejecit^  ut  aiunt^  30 

Summe  munito  et  multarum  divite  rerum. 

Clarus  ob  id  factum  donis  ornatur  honestis, 

Accipit  et  bis  dena  super  sestertia  nummum. 

Forte  sub  hoc  tempus  castellum  evertere  praetor 

21.  ne  mea  eaews  jurgares]     '  Mea '  he  makes  him  an  officer  of  rank,  '  praefec- 

belougs    to    <  epistola,'    and    is   out    of  tos/  perhaps  oue  of  those  wbo  had  oom- 

place.    '  Jnrgo/  which  Varro  derives  from  mand  of  the  auxiliary  troops,  thougfa  tbe 

Mure  ago,'  is  used  as  a  fbrensic  word  by  title  wan  not  confined  probably  to  the$e. 

the  law  writers.    It  ia  iutranRitive.   (See  (Oaesar,  B.  G.  i.  89,  Long^s  note.)    The 

Forcell.)    The  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  offiooofpraefectuscastrorumy' whidiOrelli 

and  the  editions  of  the  fifteenth  century  ia  suppoees  Pofphyrion  to  meauy  is  not  men* 

'rediret.' LatereditionSyincIudingBentley,  tioned  so  early  as  the  time  of  LucoUas. 

have  '  veuiret/  which   also  has  MS.  au-  Whatever  groundwork  of  truth  there  mtj 

thority.    Orclli,  Dillenburger,  Pottier,and  be  in  it,  Horaoe  has  evidently  altered  the 

some  others  of  the  latest  editors,  have  gone  story  to  suit  his  purpose.   '  Yiatica '  woold 

back  to  the  old  reading.     It  is  not  easy  to  include  money  as  well  as  baggag^e  and '  kit' 

understand  how  '  rediret '  should  have  got  as  our  soldiers  call  it.  Cicero  uses  the  word 

into  such  MSS.  as  the  four  Blandinian,  the  metaphorically  for  money  (de  Senect.  c.  IS): 

Beme,  and  Parisian,  if 'veniret'  were  the  ''Avaritia  vero  senilis  quid  sibi  velit  noo 

true  reading.   Nearly  all  Torrentius'  MSS.  intelligo.       Potest   enim  quidqnam   esw 

had  '  rediret,'  and  he  approves,  but  does  absurdius  quam  quo  minus  viae  restat  eo 

not  edit,  that  rcading.     His  tezt  and  his  plus  viatici  quaerere  P" 
notesareconstantlyat  variance,andontbi8        80.  JPraeaidium  regaW]    A  Ibrtras  in 

account  he  is  offcen  quoted  as  an  authority  which  Mithridates  kept  part  of  hls  tres- 

for  readings  he  does  not  approve.    As  his  surcs. 

judgment  was  good,  this  is  to  be  regretted.        33.  bie  dena  euper  sesterHa']  Itie  '8S* 

Florus  had  written  probably  moro  than  tertium '  was  a  sum  equal  to  about  82. 17«. 

once,  expostulating  with  Horace   on  his  ofourmoney,twentyofwhich(1662Lld#.4J.) 

silence,  and  had  received  no  answer.  would  not  be  a  large  sum  for  an  officer  of 

24.    8i    iamen    atientae']     Tliis   word  rank.      Bnt  he  must  be  snppoaed»  fran 

Forcellini  explains   *'  labefactare  et  con-  his  exploits,  to  have  held  some  comniaDd. 

vellere  oonaris :"  and  he  quotes  Dig.  12.  6.  ['  Super '  is  used  as  an  adverb,  'besides.'] 
23.  1 :  "  Quum  de  sententia  indubitata,        34.  Forte  aub  hoc  tempue]  *  Soon  aftier 

quae  nullo  remedio  attentari  potest,  trans-  this  time '  (Epod.  ii.  44  n.).   Lucollas  had 

igitur."  been  '  praetor  urbanus,'  but  he  went  into 

—  super  hoc]    It  is  doubtful  whether  Asia  at  the  expiration  of  his  consalsbip, 

this  means  '  besideB  this,'  as  in  S.  ii.  6.  3,  and  thereibre  with  the  title  of '  proconsvl.* 

"£t  paulum  silvae  super  his,"  or 'about  A  'praetor'  taking  a  province  genendly 

this,'  as  "  Pallescet  super  his  "  (A.  P.  429).  went  with  the    title   of  <  propraetor,'  as 

Oi^elli  takes  it  the  former  way.  Brutus  did  into  Macedonia.    (8.  i.  7. 18.) 


26.  lAtculU  miles  coUecta  viatica]  As     _  [36.  addere  mentem]  *  Give  siHrit  to.' 
►  LucuIIus,  see  Bpp.  i.  6.  40  n.     The 
Idier  of  whom  this  story  is  told  Por- 
phyriou  calls  Valerianus  Servilianus,  and 


to  LucuIIus,  see  Epp.  i.  6.  40  n.     The    Comp.  Epp.  i.  2. 60  n. ;  and  C.  iii.  21.  1& 
soldier  of  whom  this  story  is  told  Por-    '  addis  oomua.'] 
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Nescio  quod  cupiens  hortari  coepit  eundem  35 

Verbis  quae  timido  quoque  possent  addere  mentem  : 

'^  I,  bone,  quo  virtus  tua  te  vocat,  i  pede  fausto, 

Grandia  laturus  meritorum  praemia.     Quid  stas  ?^' 

Post  haec  ille  catus  quantumvis  rusticus :  "  Ibit, 

Ibifc  eo  quo  vis  qui  zonam  perdidit,^'  inquit,  40 

Romae  nutriri  mihi  contigit^  atque  doceri 

Iratus  Graiis  quantum  nocuisset  Achilles. 

Adjecere  bonae  paulo  plus  artis  Athenae, 

Scilicet  ut  vellem  curvo  dignoscere  rectum, 

Atque  inter  silvas  Academi  quaerere  verum.  45 

Dura  sed  emovere  loco  me  tempora  grato, 

Civilisque  rudem  belli  tulit  aestus  in  arma 

Caesaris  Augusti  non  responsura  lacertis. 

40.  qui  zonatn  perdidW]   The  Bomans  ferent  modifications  of  Plato'g  doctrtne, 

wore  a  girdle  when  walking  or  actively  introdnoed  by  Arcesilas,  Carneades,  Philo, 

occupied,  to  holdnpthe  endsoftheirtnnic.  and  Antipchas,  who  were  heads   of   his 

Hence  the  expressions  '  praecinctos,'  *  snc*  school  at  diiferent  periods,  may  be  learnt 

cinctns,'  for  those  who  were  hastening  or  iVom  Rittcr^s  Hist.  Anc.  Phil.    The  latest, 

engaged  in  active  work.    (S.  i.  5.  6  n.)  whichHoracestudied^wasanedecticform, 

In  this  girdle  {*  zona  ''or  *  cing^lum ')  they  in  which  Stoic  and  Peripatetic  doctrines 

often  carried  their  money,  as  Vitellins  when  were  inoorporated  with  the  Academic.  The 

he  fled  for  his  life, '  zona  se  aureomm  plena  head  of  the  Academy  at  this  time  was 

eircumdedit "  (Suet.  Yitell.  c.  16).     Hence  Theomnestus,  whose  lectures  Brutus  at- 

<zona'  came  to  be  used  generally  for  a  tended  (Plut.  Brut.  c.  24).    Aristus  suc- 

purse,  as  C.  Graochus  in  his  speech  de-  ceeded  his  brother  Antiochus  (*  quid  illa 

livered  when  heretumed  from  his  province  vetus  Academia  atque  ejus  heres  Aristus  P' 

of  Sardinia  boasts  thns :  **  Itaqoe,  Quirites,  Cic.  Brut.  c.  97),  and  Horace  may  have  been 

quum  Romam  profectus  sum  zonas  quas  at  Athcns  while  he  was  teaching.     Bnt  ho 

plenas  ai^enti  extuli   eas    ex    provincia  could  not  have  been  alive  when  Horace  left ; 

inanes  retuli "  (Gell.  xv.  12).    The  more  for  Brutus  was  his  intimate  friend  (Plut. 

common  word  '  crumena '  was  a  bag,  gene-  Brut.  c.  2),  and  would  not  have  attended 

rally  of   leather,   hung   on    the  arm  or  Theomnestus   if  Aristus   had    been   still 

tound  the  ntck,  or  sometimes  perhaps  to  teaching.    Academus  was  an  Attic  hero» 

the  '  zona.'  and  there  was  a  spot  of  ground  about  three 

[41.  Homae  nutrirt]  See  S.  i.  6.  72.]  qoarters  of  a  mile  from  the  city,  on  the 

42.  Iratus  Oraiig']  See  £pp.  i«  2.  2  n.  banks  of  the  Cephisus,  which  was  dedicated 

43.  Adjecere  honae]  The  knowledgo  to  him  and  planted  with  olives  (Aristopha- 
acquired  at  Athens,  and  which  Cicero  snys  nes,  Clouds,  1005),  and  called  after  his 
was  valued  not  by  the  natives,  but  only  by  name,  Acaderaia.  Here  Plato  taught,  and 
foreigners,  who  were  *'  capti  quodammodo  irom  hencc  his  school  was  named. 
nomine  urbis  et  auctoritate"  (deOrat.  iii.  44.  curvo  dignoscere  rectum]  'Curvum' 
11),  was  not  only  philosophy  in  all  its  is  used  here  like  '  pravum' for  'falsehood.' 
branches,  but  Greek  literature,  with  which  Persius  usea  it  in  the  same  derived  way 
Horace  became  familiar,  especially  with  the  (iv.  11),  **  rectum  discemis  ubi  inter  Curva 
lyric  potits,  whose  works  were  probably  subit  vel  cum  fallit  pede  regula  varo." 
never  taught  in  the  schools  at  Rome.  But  48.  non  reaponsura  lacertui]  Not  des- 
he  here  only  refers  to  his  dialectical  studies,  tined  to  match  the  strength  of  Caesar  Oc« 
which  he  pursued  in  the  schoolof  the  Aca-  tavianus,  afterwards  Augustus.  (S.  ii.  7. 
demy.  The  doctrines  taught  in  Horace'8  85  n.)  In  the  first  engag^ent  at  Philippi 
day  were  those  of  the  fifth  Academy  as  it  (a.T7.c.  712),  Brutus  defeated  the  forces  of 
is  called,  established  by  Antiochus  of  Asca-  Caesar  Octavianus  and  got  possession  of  his 
lon,  whose  teachtng  Cicero  attended  and  camp,  whileM.  Antoniusontheotherhand 
whom  he  praises  very  highly.    The  dif-  defeatcd  C^uasins,  who  destroyed  himself. 
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Unde  simul  primum  me  dimisere  Philippi^ 

Decisis  humilem  pennis  inopemque  patemi  so 

Et  laris  et  fundi^  paupertas  impulit  audax 

Ut  versus  faeerem  :  sed  quod  non  desit  habentem 

Quae  poterunt  unquam  satis  expurgare  cicutaej 

Ni  melius  dormirc  putem  quam  scribere  versus  ? 

Singula  de  nobis  anni  praedantur  euntes ;  55 

Eripuere  jocos,  venerem,  convivia,  ludum ; 

Tendunt  extorquere  poemata ;  quid  faciam  vis  ? 

Denique  non  omnes  eadem  mirantur  amantque : 

Carmine  tu  gaudes^  hic  delectatur  lambis^ 

IUe  Bioneis  sermonibus  et  sale  nigro.  60 

But  twenty  days  aflerwardB  a  second  en-  95).   Horaco  asks  what  amonnt  of  'dcntai ' 

gagement  went   against  Brntus,  and  he  wonld  be  snfficient  to  oool  his  veins  if  he 

likewiiie  put  an  end  to  himselif.      How  were  so  feverishly  bent  upon  writing,  as  to 

Brutus  attached  to  his  canse  the  young  do  so  when  he  oould  live  witbout  it.    Per> 

Romans  studying  at  Athens,  and  the  bat*  sins  employs  the  same  idea  (v.  144)  :^ 

tlea  and  wanderings  he  led  thern  throngh     «  Qnid tibi  visP  CSilidosub  pecfcoremMnh 
are  related  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  (c.  24,  |^mg  '^ 

**li     ipn     .     *  ^    j.n  <T     .  >  .  Inftumnit,  quam  non   exstinzerit  nna 

51.  JSilaru  eifundt]  'Lans    is  eqni-  eicutae.** 

valent  to  *domU8.'    As  to  the  difference 

between  'domus'  and  'fimdns,'  see  S.  li.  5.        [57.  quidfiieiamvis]  S.  U.  1. 24^  *q^ 

106  n.  Horaoe'8  patrimony  at  Venusia  wiui  faciam  ?'    Thia  is  a  way  of  saying '  I  eaih 

forfeited  because  he  was  of  the  republican  not  do  othernrise  than  1  am  doing.'] 
party.    Others  in  his  neighbourhood  loet        60.  Ille  BUmeir  MrmQmbme]  Bioo  ms 

theirs  in  oonseqnence  of  tl»  distribntion  of  bom  on  the  Borysthenes,  and  was  heoee 

lands  to  the  soklierB  (see  S.  ii.  2,  Introduc-  called  Borysthenites.    He  wrote  abonttbe 

tion).  Hesaysnothingof  theseribe^spkoe,  middIeofthethirdoentuiyB.o.  Hestndtfd 

which  Suetonius  says  he  bought  (with  what  philosophy  at  Athens  nnder  TheophrMtaii 

mean»  does  not  appear),  nor  does  he  men-  and  after  pasdng  through  varioas  sects  be* 

tion  how  he  got  lus  pardon  and  permtssion  came  at  last  a  Peripatetio.    Acron  aajs  of 

to  retum  to  Bome.^    He  only  says  he  was  him  in  his  note  on  this  phioe :  "  Sant  ao. 

driven  by  poverty  to  write  verses,  which  tem  diBputationesBionisphilosophifqmbai 

therefore  he  first  wrote  for  fame,  that  is  to  stnltitiam  arguit  vulgi,  cui  paene  ooiisen' 

bring  himsdf  into  the  notice  of  those  who  tiunt  carmina  Luciliana.    Hic  autem  BioOi 

were  able  to  relieve  his  wants,  as  Maecenas  qui  Sophistes  oognominatos  est,  in  fihro 

did.    It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  he  wrote  quem  edidit,  mordacissimis  salibns  ea  q^ 

at  iirst.   The  tanguageof  the  text  does  not  apud  poStas  sunt>  ita  hiceravit,  ut  ne  Ho- 

necessarily  imply  that  he  was  paid  for  what  mero  quidem  parceret.'*     Some  of  his  8>y> 

he  wrote ;  but  though  Horace  never  ap-  mgs  are  preserved  in  Diog.  Laert.  (it.  7. 

pears  in  a  meroenary  character,  there  is  no  47  sqq.),  Cicero  (Tusc.  Quaest.  iii.  26),  and 

knowing  what  poverty  may  have  led  him  Seneca  (de  Tranq.  An.  viii.  2 ;  xv.  3 ;  de 

to  accept  for  severe  peraonal  satires,  of  Benef.  vii.  7).    As^sal'  isput  fbrwit(& 

which  there  are  q>eciniens  in  the  EJpodes,  i.  10.  3), '  sale  nigro'  means  coarse  wit,  of 

showing  what  be  could  do  in  tbat  way.    I  which  the  saying  quoted  by  Cioero  is  • 

have  no  doubt  he  snppressed  much  of  his  specimen:  "stultissimnm  regem  (Agamein* 

early  poetry.  nonem)  in  luctu  capiUum    nbi  evellere. 

[52.  quod  non  desU  htUtefUem']  *  While  quasi  calvitio  maeror  levaretur."    If  Ln* 

I  have  sufficient ;'  literally, '  whiie  I  huve  cilius,  as  Acron  says,  imitated  Bion.  tfaat 

what  I  hope  I  may  never  want.']  is,  borrowed  some  of  his  coarse  wit,  Horace 

53.  Quiie  poterunt  unquam']  The  'ci«  probably  waswellacquainted  withhissaj* 

cuta,'  Ktopuovt  hemlock,  waa  used  as  an  ings. 
antifebrilc  medicine  (Pliny,  U.  N.  xxiii.  13. 
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Tres  mihi  convivae  prope  disscntire  videntnr, 

Poscentes  vario  multum  diversa  palato. 

Quid  dem  ?  quid  non  dem  ?  renuis  tu  quod  jubet  alter ; 

Quod  petis  id  sane  est  invisum  acidumque  duobus. 

Praeter  caetera  me  Bomaene  poemata  censes  65 

Scribere  posse  inter  tot  curas  totque  labores  ? 

Hic  sponsum  vocat,  hic  auditum  scripta  relictis 

Omnibus  officiis ;  cubat  hic  in  colle  Quirini, 

Hic  extremo  in  Aventino,  visendus  uterque ; 

Intervalla  vides  himiane  commoda.     Yerum  70 

Purae  sunt  plateae,  nihil  ut  meditantibus  obstet. — 

Festinat  calidus  mulis  gerulisque  redemptor, 

Torquet  nunc  lapidem,  nunc  ingens  machina  tignum, 

Tristia  robustis  luctantur  funera  plaustris, 

Hac  rabiosa  fugit  canis,  hac  lutulenta  ruit  sus :  75 

I  nunc  et  versus  tecum  meditare  canoros. 

Scriptorum  chorus  omnis  amat  nemus  et  fugit  urbem, 

61.  TVes  miki  eonmvae]  He  treats  his  friend  Paullns  nearly  400  years  after  this, 

fHends,  all  asking  him  for  different  sortB  whenthe  streeteof  this  city  were  not  very 

of  verse,  as  gneste  at  a  dinner  each  liking  different  from  what  Bome  now  was : 

different  fere.  80  that  he  doee  not  know  ««Nampopnlicoetngetcompitaaordidarixis 

what  to  give  them.  Gellins  (xui.  11)  qnotes  Faatidientes  cemimns 

a  treatise  of  VarTO  on  the  proper  nnmhers,  Angnataa  fervere  vias,  et  congrege  vnlgo 

dr«s,  and  behavionr  of  gnests  at  a  dinner  ^^^    i^teas  perdere. 

party.  m  which  he  says  the  number  shonld  Tnrbida  congestis  referitnr  vocibns  Echo, 

begm  with  that  of  the  Oraces»  and  go  np  j^^^^q  feri  duc  da,  cave  • 

to  that  of  the  Muses ;  that  is,  there  shonld  g„g  lutilente  fnrit,  rabidui  canis  impcte 

never  be  less  than  three  or  more  than  saevo 

^^^n    TT                           ^i  a    *•    fi    oo  ^t  impares  planstro  boves. 

57.  Mic  spotuum  vocat^  S.  u.  6.  23:  jfj^  prodest  penetrale  domns  et  operta 

"  Romae  sponsorem  me  rapis.  8ubire« 

68.  cubai  hie  in  eolU  QHirini^  As  to  Per  tecte'clamoresm€ant." 

'cnbat,'  see  S.  i.  9.  18  n.     Mons  Quiri-  -«        ,                       ,   ,          ■•      r  -r* 

naliswas  in  the  sixth,  or  most  northem  'Purae'    means   unobstructed.     rPnrae 

division  of  the  city;  Mons  Aventinus  in  •  •  •  "»^»1  ^^-  'bnt  yon  wiU  say  the  roeds 

the  opposite  qnarter,  the  thirteenth  region.  «w  clear  enougli  to  present  no  obstacle. 

70.  IntervaUa  vides  humane  commodal  See  Ep.  xvi.  31,  *  mims  .  .  .  ut.  J 

*A  pretty  oonvenient  distance  you  see.'    1  ..^^'  redemptorj   See  C.  ii.  18.  18  n.; 

cannot  find  that  *  hnmane '  is  used  in  this  »>•  1-  33  n.     '  Cahdus    only  strengthens 

ironical  way  elsewhere.  •festinat,'  be  is  m  hot  haste  :  the  sub- 

71.  Purae  eunt  plateae']  This  is  a  snp-  stantives  are  in  the  ablative, '  cnm '  being 
posed  answer  to  Homce'8  remarks,  and  «nitted.       .     ^   -,    ,   , ,           „ 

the  rqoindcr  of  Horace   begins    v.  72.  73.  maehma]   Probably  a  pnlly  raisnig 

•Platea'  is    a  less    general   name  than  a  large  stone  or  beam  for  the  uppcr  part 

«vicus.'     It  applies  only  to  the  broader  ^  *  bnilding.  and  swmging  \t  over  the 

ntn^otB.    Thft  wo»d  Kftino-  HArivMl  fM>m  f.hfl  heods  of  thc  passengers.    As  to  'fhnera,' 


streets.    The  word  being  derived  from  the    "^ds  ot  tne  paasengers 


i.  6. 17.] 

_  See  C.   i.  1.  30  n. 

of  R^m^  ^  Epp."r6r  61  "n. ;' and 'TOm-     Compare  Jnvenal  (vii.  63  sqq.)  : 

pare  the  reasons  Ansonius  givesforlcaving    "  Sod  vatcm  egreginm,  cui  non  sit  pnblica 

Burdigala  (Bordeanx),  in  a  letter  (x.)  to  his  vena — 
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Rite  cliens  Bacchi  somno  gaudentis  et  umbra : 

Tu  me  inter  strepitus  nocturnos  atque  diurnos 

Vis  canere  et  contracta  sequi  vestigia  vatum  ?  so 

Ingenium  sibi  quod  vacuas  desumpsit  Athenas^ 

£t  studiis  annos  septem  dedit  insenuitque 

Libris  et  curis^  statua  tacitumius  exit 

Plerumque  et  risu  populum  quatit;  hic  ego  rerum 

Fluctibus  in  mediis  et  tempestatibus  urbis  85 

Yerba  lyrae  motura  sonum  connectere  digner  ? 

Frater  erat  Romae  consulti  rhetor^  ut  alter 

Alterius  sermone  meros  audiret  honores, 

Gracchus  ut  hic  illi^  foret  huic  ut  Mucius  ille. 

Anxietate    carens  animus  fkcit,  omnis  brothera  ^ere  Horace  does  not  tell  ns»  and 

acerbi  it  does  not  matter.    One  was  a  joriicoii- 

Impatiens,  cnpidus  Bilvaram,  aptusqne  snltus  (S.  i«l.  9  n.)  and  tlie  other  a  tc«cb«T 

bibendis  ofrhetoric.  Thelawyersaidtlierhetorician 

Fontibus  Aonidum/'  was  a  perfect  Gracchus  for  eloqacnce,  aud 

he  retumed  the  compliment  by  «ip^l*wnf 

[There  is  a  rcading  '  urbea,'  which  Ritter  that  his  brother  was  a  scoond  SciieTola  fur 

has.     <  Urbem '  means  Rome.]  legal  leaming.    And  this  sort  of  mutoal 

80.  cofUracta  tequi  eesti^ia']  Some  of  fiattery  goes  on  Horace  says  among  poeU 

the    best    MSS.  haTO  'coutacta/  which  and  he  cannot  keep  pace  with  their  pas^ioa 

Comm.  Craq.  rcading  interprets  <<  hoc  est  for  praise.    Tiberius    Graechiis    and  his 

vis  me  aliena  diccre :  nam  contacta  pro  brother  Caius  were  both  in  Cicero's  opinion 

detritis  *.  t  divulgatis  dixit ;  et  ita  vis  me  great   oratore.     We   need   not    therefore 

scribere  ut  ad  vates    antiquos   accedam  ottemptto  decide  to  whichof  them  Horare 

proxime."    It  is  not  easy  to  get  all  this  alludes.    Q.  Mudus  Scaevobi  the  aogar, 

out  of '  contacta.'    I  think  the  other  is  the  son-in-hiw  of  C.  Laelius,  and  an  eariy  in- 

tme  reading,  and  that  it  means  that  the  stractor  of  Cicefo  (Lael.  c.  1),  xns  learned 

road  to  iame  is  not  what  we  call  a  rojal  in  the  law ;  but  his  namesake  and  .vounsfr 

road ;  that  the  poets  walk  in  a  path  nar-  eontemporary,  the  Pontifex  Maximos,  wi« 

rowed  by  fixed  rules ;  and  that  it  requires  more  celebrated  stilL    Cicero   (de  Orat. 

thought  and  diligence  to  tread  iu  their  i<  39)  calls  him  "  homo  oninium  et  diiri- 

steps,  as  Propertius  says  (iii.  1. 14)  :  "Non  plina  juris  civilis  eruditissimus  et  ingenk) 

datur  ad  Mnsas  currere  lata  via."  Bentlcy,  pmdentiaque  acutissimtts,  et  oratioiie  mas- 

with  no  authority,  substitutes, 'nontaeta.'  ime  limatus  atque  snbtilis,  atque  at  Cfo 

Sl.vcufuaedesumpsitAtheiKu^jSeeEpp.  soleo  dioere  joris  peritoram  eloquenti«a' 

i.  7.  46  n.  for  'vacuas.'     Horacc  says  tlie  mus,  eloquentium  jnris  peritisRmus."  Tfait 

man  who  has  retircd  to  study,  as  he  had  name  therefore,  liiEe  tluit  of  Gracchns  for 

done  at  Athens,  and  hos  shut  himself  up  oratory,  stands  for  a  consammate  jnrist. 

for  several  yean,  and  grown  duU  over  ^is  [Cicero  may  allude  to  P.  Mucias  ScaevoU, 

books  and  his  meditations,  cannot  open  eonsul  b.g.  133.] 

his  lips  whcn  he  comes  to  Rome,  and  is        [ —  ut  alter]  Krugor  oompar^  'direi 

only  laughed  at  by  the  people  for  his  bo-  ut  metiretur  nummos '  (S.  i.  1.  95  n.)  with 

briety.  This  is  an  odd  defcnce  for  one  who  '  Frater  erat .  .  .  ut/  and    there  is   do 

had  written  so  much  as  he  had  donc  at  otherexphination:<an  oratorabrotberofi 

Rome.     It  is  meant  for  a  joke.    *  Septem  hwyer,  and  so  brotherly  that  each  in  tbe 

annos '  is  not  to  be  taken  literally,  as  if  othcr's  tolk  received  nothing  but  oompH' 

Horace  had  been  seven  yeara  at  Athens,  ments.'     'Frater'  in  fact  in  this  confiised 

wlitch  is  very  improbable.     He  was  only  oonstraction  serves  two  purpoees.] 
twenty-two  whon  he  joincd  Brutus,  a.u.o.        88.  meros  audiret  honoree^   Compare 

711.  (^Jpp.  i.  7.  84)  "  vinete  crepat  mera." 

[83.  statua  taeitumius]  Comp.  S.  ii.        89.  forei  Auie  ut  Mucius  illel  There 

5.  40.]  does  not  appear  to  be  any  extant  MS.  with 

87.   Frater  erat  Somae]   Who  thesc  this  reading.    Fca  roentions  two  editioo5 
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Qui  minus  argutos  vexat  furor  iste  poetas  ?  90 

Carmina  compono,  hie  elegos.     "  Mirabile  visu 

Caelatumque  novem  Musis  opus  l"    Adspice  primum 

Quanto  cum  fastu^  quauto  molimine  cireum- 

Spectemus  vacuam  Bomanis  vatibus  aedem  ! 

Mox  etiam,  si  forte  vacas^  sequere  et  procul  audi,  95 

Quid  ferat  et  quare'sibi  nectat  uterque  coronam. 

Caedimur  et  totidem  plagis  consumimus  hostem 

Lento  Samnites  ad  lumina  prima  duello. 

Discedo  Alcaeus  puncto  illius ;  ille  meo  quis? 

Quis  nisi  Callimachus?     Si  plus  adposcere  visus^  loo 

Fit  Mimnermus  et  optivo  cognomine  crescit. 

Multa  fero  ut  placem  genus  irritabile  vatum, 

Cum  scribo  et  supplex  populi  suffragia  capto ; 

Idem,  finitis  studiis  et  mente  recepta, 

Obturem  patulas  impune  legentibus  aures.  105 

of  1516  and  1520,  by  Giovanm  Britannioo  '  Samnites '  were  a  particular  claiM  of  gla- 

which  have  it.     Lambinns  has  it,  tuid  says  diators,  so  callcd  because  thcy  wore  the 

nothing  of  the  other  reading  ('  foret  hic  ut  same  arras  as  that  people,  particularly  au 

Mucius  illi*),  *'quem  tamen  vel  duo  vel  oblong  shield.  See  S.  ii.  6. 44  n.  'Adhimina 

ncmo  secutus  est "  (Bentley) ;  "  immo  ita  prima '  would  be  nsually  tiU  the  second 

extat  in  quadra^nta  editionibus  Lambini-  course,  when  the  lights  were  brought  in. 

ana  reoentioribus''  (Cunningham  Animadv.  Among  the  amusements  that  rich  men  had 

p.  77)1    But  I  cannot  discover  that  any  at  theirdinnersweregladiators  whofought 

editions  have  it  between  Lambinus  and  with  blnnt  weapons;  and  here  the  contest 

Bentley.    SSince  Bentley  nenrly  all  editors  is  said  to  be  protractcd  ('  lento ')  till  tlie 

have '  huic  ut  Mudus  ille.'  This  is  probably  lights  came  in.  It  was  a  long  trial  of  skill. 

the  true  reading :   at  least  the  other  is  [Livy,  ix.  40.] 

uncouth  and  nnusual :  bnt  how  this  should        99.  puncio  illius']  *  In  his  judgment  or 

have  got  into  all  the  known  MSS.,  and  by  his  vote.'   When  nn  elcction  took  plnce, 

nearly  every  edition,  I  do  not  understand.  there  were  certain  persons  called  'custodes' 

[Ritter  has  '  hic  ut  Mucius  illi.']  appointed  to  take  the  votes  and  prick  off 

90.    arffutos']    Compare  C.  iv.  6.  25:  the   number    given   for   eacb    candidate. 

"DoctorargutaefidicenThaline."  Itmeans  From  this  process  votes  came  to  be  called 

melodious,  and  is  a  sort  of  mock  compli-  *  puncta.'    Sce  A.  P.  343  n. 
ment.  101.  Fit  MimnermuB]  See   Epp.   i.  6. 

92.  Caelatumque  novem  Musis  opus]  65  n.  Hornce  seems to think  him  superior 
It  is  likened  to  a  perfect  piece  of  carved  to  Callimachus,  who,  Quiutilian  on  the 
work  in  which  all  the  Muses  had  a  hand.  otherhandsays,  *'elegiaeprincepshabetur" 
Bentley  has  invented  'sacratum.'  (x.  1.  58).     He  was  a  grammarian,  a  vo- 

93.  quanto  molimine']  This  expresses  luminous  prose  writer  and  a  poet,  a  native 
the  pompous  strut  with  which  they  pass  of  Cyrene,  and  established  at  Alexandria 
the  library  of  ApoUo,  in  which  they  take  in  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies,  Philadcl- 
it  for  granted  a  place  is  reserved  for  them.  phus  and  £uergetes,  in  the  third  century 
As  to  *  aedem/  see  S.  i.  10.  38.  b.c. 

95.  procut]    This   word  signifies   any  —  optivo]    This  word,  signifying  'de- 

distance,  great  or  small.     Here  it  menus  sired/  does  not  occur  elsewhere.    But  it 

hard  by,  as  in  S.  ii.  6.  105 ;  Epp.  i.  7.  32.  was  applied  in  latcr  times  to  those  '  tuto- 

•  Quid  ferat '  means  what  each  has  to  say.  res '  "  qui  ex  optione  sumerentur"  (Epp.  i. 

97.  Caedimur  et  tolidem  plagis]  They  1.  21  n.;  and  Gaius,  i.  154). 

carry  on  such  a  oontest  of  mutual  fiattery,  105.  impune  legentibus]  He  sayswhen 

that  they  are  like  two  gladiators,  eaoh  he  has  done  writing  and  recovered  his 

trying  to  get  tlie  better  of   the   other.  senses   (which   was  the  same  thiug),  he 
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Ridentur  mala  qui  componunt  carmina;  veram 

Gaudent  scribentes  et  se  venerantur^  et  ultro^ 

Si  taceas^  laudant  quidquid  scripsere  beati. 

At  qui  legitimum  cupiet  fecisse  poema 

Cum  tabulis  animum  censoris  sumet  honesti ;  i  lo 

Audebit  quaecunque  parum  splendoris  habebunt 

Et  sine  pondere  erunt  et  honore  indigna  fei^ntur 

Verba  movere  loco,  quamvis  invita  recedant 

Et  versentur  adhuc  intra  penetralia  Vestae. 

Obscurata  diu  populo  bonus  eruet  atque  115 

Proferet  in  lucem  speciosa  vocabula  rerum, 

Quae  priscis  memorata  Catonibus  atque  Cethegis 

Nunc  situs  informis  premit  et  deserta  vetustas ; 

Adsciscet  nova  quae  genitor  produxerit  usus. 

Vehemens  et  liquidus  puroque  simillimus  amni  120 

Fundet  opes  Latiumque  beabit  divite  lingua ; 

Luxuriantia  compescet^  nimis  aspera  sano 

shoald  stop  his  ears,  and  they  might  recite  embracing  a  yariety  of  instractioas   on 

without  fear  of  reprisals.    Compare  *'  no-  husbandry   and  Bubjects  connected  with 

bilium  scriptorum  auditor  et  ultor,"  Epp.  domestic  economy ;   and  of  his  OrigiiMs, 

i.  19.  39  n.  au  account  of  the  early  history  of  Italy. 

[107.  etultro']  'And  further ;  they  praise  There  are  also  fragments  of  his  niLmeroas 

whatever  they  have  written,  lucky  fellows;'  orations,  which    Ciccro   appears   to  hare 

that  is  self-satistied.]  studied  (Brutus,  c.  17).    He  hadthehigh- 

113.  Verba  movere  loco^  The  notion  of  est  opinion  of  Cato,  and  comphiins  that  he 
the  censor  is  kept  up.    S.  i.  6.  20  n.  was  not  studied  enough  even  in  his  day, 

114.  S6  versentur  adhuc']  This  is  away  adding  "refertae  sunt  orationes  et  Terbb 
of  saying  that  the  verses,  though  they  may  et  rebns  illustribus — omnes  oratoriae  vir- 
be  expunged,  still  are  kept  in  the  author^s  tutes  in  eis  reperientur.  Jam  vero  Ori- 
desk,  because  he  has  a  regard  for  them  and  gines  e jus  quem  florem  aut  qnod  Inmen 
cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  destroy  them.  eloquentiue  non  habent  ?"  M.  Comeliua 
Porphyrion  explains  'penetralia  Vestae'  Cethegus  wasolderthan  Cato,8inoe  hewas 
thus  :  "  Id  est,  domi ;  per  quam  metapho-  curule  asdile  when  Cato  was  no  more  tlaii 
ram  ostendit,  quae  in  animo  nostro  fixa  twenty.  His  eloquence  was  such  tfaat 
versentur,  tamen  excludenda  esse."  llie  Ennius  called  Cethegus  "  Suadae  medulla, 
sanctuary  of  Vesta  could  only  be  entered  orator  suaviloquenti  ore*'  (Cic.  Bmt.  c  15; 
by  her  own  priestesses.  Cat.  Maj.  c.  14;  see  Epp.  i.  6.  38  n.).  But 

116.  speciosa  vooabula  rerum]  'Expres-  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  his  oratioiM 
sivc  tcrms ;'  words  which  make  themselves  were  extant  in  Cicero's  time^  for  he  only 
intelligible  at  once :  "  quae  prima  specie  mentions  them  on  the  authority  of  Enniiu 
probantur  "  (Forcell.).  So  in  A.  P.  319  a  who  had  hcard  him  speak.  Hia  lepntation 
play  is  said  to  be  '  speciosa  locis,'  that  is  was  sufficient  at  the  timo  Horace  wrote  for 
*  plain  in  its  points,*  its  common-places  or  him  to  name  him  twice  as  an  aathority  oa 
sentiments  dearly  put.  the  language  (A.  P.  50  n.). 

117.  Catonihus  atque  Cethegis']  As  to  119.  quae  genitor  produxerU  mtm»] 
the  use  of  the  plural  see  S.  i.  7.  8  n.  M.  '  Usus '  is  '  custom,'  which  has  always  bed 
Porcius  Cato  Censorius  was  bom  about  tho  parent  of  novelties  in  huiguage.  Com- 
A.u.c.  520,  and  was  thereforc  contemporary  pare  A.  P.  70. 

with  Ennius,  with  whom  ho  is  associatecl,  120.  Vehemens]  The  two  first  8yllabk?« 

A.  P.  56,  as  Buccessfully  importiug  new  are  pronounced  as  onc.     8.^.6.67":  "Ni- 

words   into    the    language.      Fragments  hilo  deterius  dominae  jns  esae."     £Ritter 

remnin  of  his   treatise    de   Re   Rustica,  and  Kriiger  write  *  vemcns.'] 
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Levabit  cultn,  virtute  earentia  tollet, 

Ludentis  speciem  dabit  et  torquebitur^  ut  qui 

Nunc  Satyrum,  nunc  a^estem  Cyclopa  movetur.  1 25 

Praetulerim  scriptor  delirus  inersque  videri, 

Dum  mea  delectent  mala  me  vel  denique  fallant^ 

Quam  sapere  et  ringi.     Fuit  haud  i^obilis  Argis^ 

Qui  se  credebat  miros  audire  tragoedos, 

In  vacuo  laetus  sessor  plausorque  theatro ;  130 

Caetera  qui  vitae  servaret  munia  recto 

More,  bonus  sane  vicinus,  amabilis  hospes, 

Comis  in  uxorem,  posset  qui  ijs^oscere  servis 

Et  signo  laeso  non  insanire  lagenae, 

Posset  qui  rupem  et  puteum  vitare  patentem.  135 

Hic  ubi  cog^torum  opibus  curisque  refectus 

Expulit  elleboro  morbum  bilemque  meraeo 

Et  redit  ad  sese :  "  Pol  me  occidistis,  amici, 

Non  servastis,''  ait,  '^  cui  sic  extorta  vohiptas 

Et  demptus  per  vim  mentis  gratissimus  error.^'  140 

Nimirum  sapere  est  abjectis  utile  nugis, 

Et  tempestivum  pueris  concedere  ludum ; 

123.  fdriute  careitiia  follefj    Dillenb.  when  it  snarls. 
and  Orelli  interpret  '  tollet '  a»  *  extollet/         128.  Fuit  hattd  ignohilis  Argii]     Sir 

like  Qnintilian's  "  premere  tumentia,  hn-  Henry  Halford  fumishes  a  parallel  story 

milia  extollefci "  (x.  4.  1) :  and  Cicero  (de  (Essajs,  p.  61) :  '*  One  case,  that  of  the 

Orat.  iii.  26) :    "  Summa  laus  eloqueutiae  gentleman  of  Argos,   whose  delusion  led 

est  ampliiicare  rem  omando,  quod  valet  non  him  to  suppose  that  he  was  attending  the 

Bolnm  ad  augendum  aliquid  et  tollendnm  representation  of  a  play  as  he  sat  in  his 

altius  dicendo,  sed  etiam  ad  extenuandum  bed-chamber,  is  so  exact,  that  I  saw  a  per- 

et  abjiciendum.'*    In  these  passngcs  there  son  of  exalted  rank  (George  III.)  under 

is  no  ambiguity  in  the  word.   In  the  text  those  very  circurastances  of  delusion,  and 

I  think  if  Horace  had  meant  what  these  heard  him  call  upon  Mr.  Garrick  to  exert 

commentators  suppose,  he  would  have  ex-  himself  in  the  perforaiance  of  Hamlet." 
pressed  it  more  plaihly.     The  words  mean        131.  Caeteraquivitaeservaret^  'Though 

*  he  will  remove  what  lacks  merit.'  He  will  hc  observed  all  the  other  duties  of  life.' 
work  hard  (torquebitur)  to  produce  a  re-         134.  ^t  aigm  la^so^  Tlie  '  amphorae ' 

snlt  which  shall  appear  playful  and  easy,  or  'lagenae'  were  sealed  with  the  owner's 

the  turns  being  as  easy  as  those  of  the  seal  when  they  were  iilled.     Horace  says 

<  mimus/  who  dances  either  the  light  mea-  that  the  man  was  nt>t  one  who  would  be 

sure  of  the  nimble  Satyr  or  the  clumsy  furious  if  he  found  the  slavcs  had  opened  a 

dance  of  the  Cydops  (on  whieh  see  S.  i.  5«  *  lagena '  and  drunk    the  contents.     See 

63  n.).    The  poefs  art  is  to  oonceal  his  C.  iii.  8. 11, 12. 

art,  and  to  make  that  appear  easy  which        135.  puteum  vitare  paientem]    V^ells 

has  cost  him  trouble.  were  usually  surroundcd  with  a  wall  ('p|i- 

126.  Praetulerim  ecriptor']  Thisis  snp-  teal ')  two  or  three  feet  high. 
posed  to  be  the  remark  of  one  who  would        136.  cognatorum]  See  S.  ii.  3.  217  n., 

hc  a  poet  without  the  neccssary  trouble.  and  as  to  *  ellcborum '  see  v.  83  of  that  Sa< 

He  would  rather  be  pleased  with  his  own  tire.    [Opibus :  see  Epp.  i.  10.  36.]  *  Me< 

bad  verses,  even  though  hc  might  be  de-  racus     is  generally  applicd  only  to  wine. 

ceiving  himself,  than  bc  so  learned  and  be  Persius  (iv.  16)  alsoapplies  it  tohellebore: 

perpetually  vexcd  with  himsclf.    *  Kingi '  **  Anticyras  melior  sorbero  meracas." 
is  properly  applied  to  thc  grinning  of  a  dog 

Y  Y   2 
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Ac  non  verba  sequi  fidibus  modulanda  Latinis, 

Sed  verae  numerosque  modosque  ediscere  vitae. 

Quocirca  mecum  loquor  haec  tacitusque  recordor :  U5 

'^  Si  tibi  nuUa  sitim  finiret  copia  lymphae, 

Narrares  medicis ;  quod  quanto  plura  parasti 

Tanto  plura  cupis,  nuUine  faterier  audes  ? 

Si  vulnus  tibi  monstrata  radice  vel  herba 

Non  fieret  levius,  fugeres  radice  vel  herba  150 

Proficiente  nihil  curarier,     Audieras^  cui 

Rem  di  donarent  illi  decedere  pravam 

Stultitiam ;  et  cum  sis  nihilo  sapientior  ex  quo 

Plenior  es,  tamen  uteris  monitoribus  isdem  ? 

At  si  divitiae  prudentem  reddere  possent,  155 

Si  cupidum  timidumque  minus  te^  nempe  ruberes 

Viveret  in  terris  te  si  quis  avarior  uno. 

Si  proprium  est  quod  quis  libra  mercatur  et  aere, 

Quaedam,  si  credis  consultis,  mancipat  usus ; 

Qui  te  pascit  ager  tuus  est^  et  villicus  Orbi^  160 

Cum  segetes  occat  tibi  mox  frumenta  daturas, 

Te  dominum  sentit.     Das  nummos,  accipis  uvam^ 

Pullos,  ova,  cadum  temeti :  nempe  modo  isto 

[151.  Audi€r€u,cui  &C.']  'Toahadheard,  before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  who 

I  snppoee,  that  if  the  gods  gave  a  man  had  it  became  owner,  as  much  as  if  he  had 

wealth,  perverse  folly  qnitted  him;'  and  received  it  by 'mancipatio.'    Hence 'osos' 

yoa  find  by  experience  that  it  is  not  so.]  is  said  '  mancdpare/  becanse  the  effect  is  tbe 

[157.  uno']  '  Than  you  especially/  'you  samewhetheraman 'poeddendousncapiat' 

of  all  others.']  or  '  mancipio  aocipit.'    Before  *  quacdam' 

158.  quod  quis  libra  mercatur  et  aere]  'si'  must  be  supplied  again.    ['  Consuitis:' 

The  mode  of  sale  '  per  aes  et  libram '  is  S.  i.  1. 9.] 

described  by  Gaius  (i.  119).    A  third  per-  160.  villicue  Orht]  Orbius  is  any  bodr 

son  held  a  pair  of  scales  ('  libra')  which  the  who  had  land  and  sold  theproduce.    As  to 

purchaser  touched  with  a  piece  of  money,  '  villicus '  see  £pp.  i*  14w  1  n. 

at  the  same  time  laying  his  hand  on  the  161.  Cfum  eegetee  'oceai]    Cicero  sajs 

thiug  purchased.    According  to  a  set  forin  (Cat.  Maj. c.  16)  :  "  quae  (terra)  cum  gre- 

of  words  he  claimed  the  thing  as  his  ^wn,  mio  mollito  ac  subacto  sparsum  semen  exoe- 

and  handed  the  money  to  the  seller  as  a  pit,  primum  id  occoecatum  cohibet,  ex  qiio 

token  of  the  sum  agreed  upon.    lliis  form  -  occatio  quae  hoc  efficit  nominata  eat."  Tliis 

of  purchase  was  called  '  mancipatio.'    The  is  a  bad  attempt  at  etymology.     The  place 

seller  was  said  '  mancipio  dare '  (to  which  which  this  process  of  harrowmg  had  in  the 

'  mancipare'  in  this  place  is  equivalent),  and  year's  work  is  marked  in  a  passage  of  Flaa' 

the  purchaser  was  said  'mancipio  accipore.'  tus  (Capt.  iii.  6.  3  sqq.),  where  Hegio  calb 

When  property  of  the  nature  of  '  res  man-  Tyndarus — 

cipii'  came  intoaman's  possession  with-  « Sator    sartorque    scelerum    efc    measor 

out  the  regular  forms  of  '  mancipatio '  or  maxume ;" 

'  in jure  cessio'  rboth  of  which  are  expkined  ^^  ^^  answers  • 

in  the  Dict.  oi  Antiquities),  he  was  not  _                      '     .                .          .     * 

owner  'ex  jure  Quiritium'  until  he  became  "  ^o»  occatorem  dicere  audebaa  pnus ? 

BO  by  '  usucapio,'  that  is,  by  having  been  ^am  semper  occant  priua  quam  aarriunt 

in  possession  for  a  certain  time,  varying  rustici. 

according  as  the  things  were  '  res  mancipi'  '  Sarrire '  is  '  to  weed.' 

or  not.    If  uo  one  claimed  ownership  in  it  163.  cadum  temeti]   *  Temetum '  is  an 
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Paulatim  mercaris  agrum  fortasse  treeentis 

Aut  etiam  supra  nummorum  millibus  emptum.  165 

Quid  refert  Yivas  numerato  nuper  an  oliin  ? 

Emptor  Arieini  quondam  Yeientis  et  arvi 

Emptum  coenat  olus^  quamvis  aliter  putat;  emptis 

Sub  noctem  gelidam  lignis  calefactat  aenum ; 

Sed  vocat  usque  suum  qua  populus  adsita  certis  170 

old  word,    Bignifying   'wine/    "Qai  de  'Usque' in  this  verse  is  anadverbof  plaoe, 

yictu  atqne  caltu  populi  Komnni  scripse-  not  of  time.     It  means  '  all  tbe  way  up  to 

runt  mulieres  Bomae  atqae  in  Latio  aeta-  wbere  tbe  poplar  Btands/     Tbe  Boman 

texn  abstemias  egisse,  boc  est  yino  semper,  term  'limitatio'  properly  implied  areligious 

quod  temetum   prisca  lingua  appcllatur,  ceremony  by  whicb  in  earlier  times  tbe 

abstinuissedicunt"  (Gell.  x.  23).     Hence  augars,    in    the   times    of  tbe   emperors 

Cicero  says :  "  carent  temeto  omnes  mu-  ofBcers  called  '  Agrimensores/  raarked  off 

lieres,"  though  the  word  was  probably  not  lands  assigncd  in  perpetuity  by  tbe  state  to 

common  in  bis  day.    Plautus  uses  it,  and  private  persons.  Tbe  pi-ooess  by  wbich  tbis 

Juvenal.  'limitatio'  was  effected  is   described  by 

164.    trecentis — nummorum     millihui]  Niebuhr  very  elaborately  in  tbe  two  appen- 

'  Three  hundred  sestertia.'     Taking   the  dixes  to  the  second  volume  of  his  Roman 

value  of  tbe  *  sestertium'  at  8/.  17*.  Id.,  History.    "  Every  field  wbicb  tho  rcpublic 

this  sum  would  bo2656Z.  Bs.  of  our  money.  separated  from  tibe  oommon  domain  was 

167.  Emptor   Aricini    quondam^    Tbe  marked  out  by  boundaries.    No  separation 

MSS.  have  different  readings,  '  quoniaro/  could  take  place  withoat  sucb  a  demarca- 

'  quondam/  *  quundo/  '  cum  jam/  of  wbich  tion ;  and  wherever  there  were  any  traoes 

the  first  appears  to  have  most  authority  of  the  latter,  although  particular  estates 

from  MSS.   AII  those  of  Cruquius,  Torren-  within  the  region  subjected  to  it  might  still 

tius,  and  Orelli,  have '  quoniam/  and  some  be  part  of  the  domain,  it  was  yet  a  certain 

of  Fea's.    The  old  editions,  as  fur  as  I  bave  proof  that  sucb  a  separation  bad  taken 

seen,  all  have  *  quondam'  ( Ven.  1483,  '  con-  place."     **  Tbe    priuciple  of  tbe  Komau 

dam '),  and  that  is  the  reading  generally  <  limitatio '  was  to  draw  lines  toward  the 

received.    'Emptor   quondam,'   as  OrelU  four  quarters  of  the  heavens  parallel  and 

says,  is  equivalent  to  '  is   qui  quondam  croeswise,  in  order  to  effect  a  uniform  divi- 

emit.'    As  to  Aricia  see  S.  i.  5. 1  n.    Veii,  sion  of  the  lots  of  land  which  were  trans- 

the  town  which  was  taken  by  Camillus,  ferred  from  the  public  domain  to  private 

had  long  ceased  to  exist.    (See  Lucan.  vii.  property,  and  to  fix  immutable  boundaries 

892,  quoted  on  £pp.  i.  11.  6,  and  Propert.  for  them.    Hence  tbese  boundaries  ('  li- 

iv.  10.  27  sqq.)      It  had  been  replaced  mites ')  were  marked  by  a  slip  of  land  left 

(whether  on'  tbe  same  site  or  not  is  uncer-  for  the  purposeuntoucbed  by  cnltivation,  as 

tain)  by  a  new  city,  which  wben  Horace  balks  or  ways,  as  their  extremities  were  by 

wrote  was  almost  in  ruins,  having  suffered  a  row  of  stones  inscribed  witb  numerals" 

in  the  late  civil  wars.    C.  Julius  Caesar  (p.   624).      Niebuhr  conjectures  "  that  a 

divided  its  lands  among  bis  soldiers.     In  fundus  assigncdby  tbestate  was  considered 

tlie  year  a.d.  1811,  on  tlie  castern  side  of  a  as  one  entire  f«rm,  as  a  whole  the  limits  of 

hill  in  the  neighboarhood  of  the  place  now  which  could  not  be  changed."  But  though 

called  Isola  FarneBe,  eleven  miles  nortb  of  this  sbould  be  true,  and  though  each  fundus 

Rome,  there  were  discovered  tbe  remains  as  a  whole  might  bmr  the  name  of  the  first 

oftbistown,  columns,  and  indications  of  grantee,  "tbisdidnotprecludethedivision 

lurge  buildiugs  and  temples,  with  marble  of  estates,  nor  even  the  sale  of  duodecimal 

statues  of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Germanicus,  parts  of  tliem ;  but  the  original  boundaries 

and  others,  and  several  public  and  private  circumscribed  them  as  one  integral  whole, 

inscriptions,  from  which  Fea  quotes  "MVia-  and  all  tbe  parts  were  pledged  for  the  con- 

ciPES.    MVNiciPi.    AyovsTi.    VBiENTis.  ditions  of  the  first  assignmcnt."    "  Hence 

iNTBAMyBAKi."     From  this  it  may  be  in-  the    termini    comportionales "    (p.    633). 

ferred  tbat  tbe  restoration  of  tbe  town  was  These  are  sucb  '  termini '  or  conventional 

due  to  Augustus.  ['  Sub  noctem :'  see  Epod.  boundaries  as  Horace  here  refers  to :   a 

ii.  44  n.]  stone  perhaps  or  an  image  of  the  god  Ter- 

170.  quapopulus  adsita  eerli»  limitihua]  minus,  with  a  tree  or  a  clump  planted  near 
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Limitibus  vicina  refu^ifit  jurgia ;  tamquam 

Sit  proprium  quidquam^  puncto  quod  mobilis  horae 

Nunc  prece^  nunc  pretio^  nunc  vi^  nunc  morte  suprema 

Permutet  dominos  et  oedat  in  altera  jura. 

Sic  quia  perpetuus  nuUi  datur  usus^  et  heres  175 

Heredem  alterius  velut  unda  supervenit  undam^ 

Quid  vici  prosunt  aut  horrea  ?  quidve  Calabris 

Saltibus  adjecti  Lucani^  si  metit  Orcus 

Orandia  cum  parvis  non  exorabilis  auro  ? 

Oemmas^  marmor^  ebur^  Tyrrhena  sigilla^  tabellas^  iso 

Argentum^  vestes  Oaetulo  murice  tinctas^ 

Sunt  qui  non  habeant^  est  qui  non  curat  habere. 

Cur  alter  fratrum  cessare  et  ludere  et  ungi 

Praeferat  Herodis  palmetis  pinguibus^  alter 

it.    But  there  were  many  different  kinds  session,  and  Horaoe  has  ennmcrated  two. 

of  private  boundaries.  Cicero  (pro  Caecina,  See  Terence,  Eunnch.  ii.  3.  27.    SaTigny, 

c.  8)  mentions  a  row  of  olives.     **  Finis  Das  Recht  des  BeBitzcs,  p.  6. — '  Odat  &c. :' 

enim  mnltis  documentis  servabitur,  tcrmi-  'pass  into  another  man'8  ownersfaip.'  Compw 

nibus  et  arboribuB  notatis,  et  fossis,  et  Tadt.  Annal.  i.  1,  *  Lepidi  ....  arma  in 

viis,  et  rivis,  et  vepribus,  et  saepe  norma-  Augustum  cessere.'] 

libus,  et  ut  comperi  aliquibus  lods  inter  177.    Quid  tnci   prontnf]    'Vicns'   is 

ar%'a  marginibus  quibnsdam  tanquam  pul-  used  for  any  collection  of  houses.     '  Yicns 

viuis,  saepe  etiam  limitibus,  item  petris  urbanus '  was  a  strcet  in  the  city ;  '  vicos 

flotatis ;  qnae  in  finibus  sunt  pro  terminis  rusticns,'  a  village.     Uere  it  appears  to 

habebitis"  (quoted  from  Aggenus  Urbicus  mean  a  vilhi  with  tho  adjoining  oottagep. 

by  Torrentius,  who  also  refers  to  Varro,  de  'Yites'  has  been  substituted  by  some,  in 

Ke  Rust.  i.  16:   '*Praeterea  sine  saeptis  answer  to  which  Torrentius  qnotea  Cioero 

fines  pracdii  sationis  notis  arbonim  tutiorea  (ad  Att.  i.  4.  3) :  "  Supero  Crassum  divitiis 

fiunt,  ne  iamiliae  rixentur  cum  vicinis  ao  atque  omnium  vicos  et  prata  ooutemno.'* 

limitesex  litibns  jndicem  qnaerant");  and  [Comp.   S.  i.  9.13:    "vioos,   urbem   laii- 

to  Virgil,  Kd.  ix.  7.    The  quotation  from  daret."] 

Varro   explains    'vidna  refugit   jurgia,'  —  Caldbrit  talUbu*   adjecH  Ijmcamf\ 

whcre  Bentley,  with  little  anthority,  reads  '  Saltns '  expressea  '  pastnres,'  wooded  or 

'refigit:*  **cam  non  unam  aliquam  litem  otherwiBe,  on  hills  or  in  valleys  and  pbiins. 

aed  plarative  '  jnrgia '  dixerit,"  which  is  Thoee  of  Cakbria  were  low  and  withont 

JQst  what  the  aoristic  use  of  the  perfect  wood;  those  of  Lucania  were  amoD^  the 

tense  exprceaes.    [See  Gromatid  Veteres,  hills.    See  Epod.  i.  27  n. 

p.  12.  ed.  Lachmann.]  180.  T^rrhena  tigUla']    Small  images 

[173.  Atmc  frece]  'IVece'  may  refer  of  the  gods,'of  Etrurian  workmanship,  in 

to  that  which  one  man  g^ves  to  another;  bronze,  which  Niebuhr  says  (i.  133),  **  is 

and  a  gifb  is  a  suffident  title  to  a  thing,  the  material  of  uU  the  master^pieoes  tbat 

if  the  giver  has  ftill  lcgal  capacity,  and  shed  lustre  on  Etruscan  art." 

thcre  is  no  fVaud  in  the  uiatter.     '  Pretio,'  181.  Oaetulo  murice]  See  C.  ii.  16. 35  n. 

of  course,  means  the   Utle  b^  purcbase.  182.  Sunt  qui  non  kabeanf]    See  C  L 

«  Vi '  is  posscssion  by  force,  which  gives  no  1.  3  n.      [*  £st  qui :'  '  the  wise  man  ;'  or 

title.    We  read  of  rorcible  occupation  fre>  Horace  may    mean   himsdf,   as    Krug«r 

qucntly  in  country  places.    *  Morte '  mcans  suggests.    *  Importunus :'  *  restless.'] 

the  titie  which  a  man  obtains  by  thc  tcsta»  184. Herodi8palmeii»pinguibu9\  Herod 

ment  and  death  of  a  testator,  or  by  the  the  Great  derived  a  large  rcvenue  irom  the 

death  and  intestacy  of  an  owner,  added  to  woods  of  palm  which  abounded  in  Jndaca. 

the  kinship  of  him  who  claims  as  heres.  They  were  most  thickly  phinted  about  Jen- 

Horace  has  however  rather  confused  the  cho  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.     Tbe 

matter.    In  the  doctrine  of  possession  there  date-palm  is  that  which  most  abounded 

are  thrce  illegal  modes  of  obtaining  pos-  thcre. 
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Dives  et  importuniis  ad  umbram  lucis  ab  ortu  185 

Silvestrem  flammis  et  ferro  mitiget  agrum^ 

Scit  Oenius^  natale  comes  qui  temperat  astrum^ 

Naturae  deus  humanae^  mortalis  in  unum 

Quodque  caput^  vultu  mutabilis^  albus  et  ater. 

Utar  et  ex  modico  quantum  res  poscet  acervo  190 

ToUam^  nec  metuam  quid  de  me  judicet  heres^ 

Quod  non  plura  datis  invenerit ;  et  tamen  idem 

Scire  volam  quantum  simplex  hilarisque  nepoti 

Diserepet  et  quantum  discordet  parcus  avaro. 

Distat  enim  spargas  tua  prodigus  an  neque  sumptum  195 

Invitus  facias  neque  plura  parare  labores, 

Ac  potius,  puer  ut  festis  Quinquatribus  olim, 

Exiguo  gratoque  fruaris  tempore  raptim. 

Pauperies  immunda  domus  procul  absit :  ego^  utrum 

Nave  ferar  magna  an  parva,  ferar  unus  et  idem.  200 

Non  agimur  tumidis  velis  aquilone  secundo ; 

Non  tamen  adversis  aetatem  ducimus  austris^ 

Viribus,  ingenio,  specie,  virtute,  loco,  re, 

Extremi  primorum,  extremis  usque  priores. 

Non  es  avarus :  abi ;  quid,  caetera  jam  simul  isto  *  205 

187.  Scit  Oenius]  Epp.  i.  7.  94  n.  ''Eloqumm  et  famam  Demosthonu  aut 
*  Albus  et  ater/  '  cheerfal  and  gloomy.'  Ciccronis 

192.  Quod  non  plura  datW]  «Becaase  Incipit  optare,  et  totis  Quinqnatribas 
he  finds  that  I  have  not  lefb  him  more :'  optat, 

lit. '  becanse  he  finds  not  more  than  what  I  Qnisqnis    adhnc    uno    partam  oolit  asse 
have  left  him  f  in  short,  he  gets  lesB  than  Minervam ;" 

he  expected. 

193.  timplex  hilarisque]  *A  guileless,  that  is,  the  school-boy  prays  Minerva  at 
cheerful  man/  aud  so  liberal.  He  says  he  the  Quinquatria  to  miUEe  him  eloquent. 
is  anxious  to  loam  the  difierence  between  At  that  time  it  was  usual  for  the  boys  to 
such  a  one  and  a  prodigal,  and  between  make  a  present  to  their  masters  of  an  as 
the  thrifly  and  covetous,  and  of  course  to  each.  (See  S.  i.  6.  76  n.)  "  Minervae 
act  the  part  of  the  former  of  the  two  in  munus  quod  Gmmmaticus  et  Bhetor  -in 
either  case.  'Plura'  means  'more  than  sumptus  domesticos  aut  in  templi  stipem 
enough.'  [*Scire  volam:'  *I  will  try  to  aut  sordidum  convertebat  lucrum"(Hiero- 
leam.']  nymus  Comm.  on  St.  PauVs  Epistle  to  tho 

197.  festis    Quinquatribus    oUm]   The  Ephesians,  quoted  by  Burmann  on  Ovid, 

Quinquatria  or  Quinquatms  was  a  festival  ¥ast.  iii.  829).    Tertullian  (de  Idololatria, 

in  houour  of  Minerva  held  on  the  19th  Burm.  ib)  says  it  was  usual  for  the  masters 

of  March.    Ovid  (Fast.  iii.  809)  says  the  to  dedicate  the  first  fee  they  got  from  new 

name  is  taken  from  the  duration  of  the  sdiolars  to  Minerva  at  the  Quinquatria. 

feast,  five  days.     Other  etymologies  have  199.  Pauperies  immunda  domus]  *  Do- 

been  given  (see  Dict.  Ant.).    Ovid  also  mus'  is  omitted  and  an  imperfect  verse 

says  it  was  in  honour  of  Minerva's  birth-  given  in  some  MSS.    The  best  MSS.  vary, 

day.  Boys  had  holidays  during  this  fcstival,  and  the  commentators  seem  agreed  to  give 

tbat  they  might  pay  their  devotions  to  it  up  without  being  able  to  find  ont  what 

Minerva,  the  goddess  of  lcarning.    Hcnce  Horace  really  wTote.     (See  C.  iv.  6. 17  n.) 

Juvenal,  speaking  of  thc  eagemess  with  Bentley  repeats  *  procul '  on  the  authority 

which   people    sought  the  reputaUon  of  of  one  MS. 

eloquence,  says  (x.  114  sqq.) :  205.  Non  es  avarus :  abi]  '  You  are  no 
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Cum  vitio  fugere  ?     Caret  tibi  pectus  inani 

Ambitione  ?     Caret  mortis  formidine  et  ira  ? 

Somnia,  terrores  magicos,  miracula,  sagas, 

Noetumos  lemures  portentaque  Thessala  rides  ? 

Natales  grate  numeras?     Iguoscis  amicis?  210 

Lenior  et  melior  fis  accedente  senecta? 

Quid  te  exempta  levat  spinis  de  pluribus  una  ? 

Vivere  si  recte  nescis^  decede  peritis. 

Lusisti  satis^  edisti  satis  atque  bibisti : 

Tempus  abire  tibi  est^  ne  potum  largius  aequo  215 

Rideat  et  pulset  lasciva  decentius  aetas.^' 

miser:   go  to;   what,  do  all  yoar  faalts  Thessalians  had  the  credit  of  extraordiD&rj 

vanish  with  that  ? '     ['  Abi :'  literally,  *  go  power  in  magic  and  drags.     (C.  i.  27.  21 

away ;'  *  all  weli.'     Ter.  Ad.  iv.  2.  25.]  Epod.  v.  46.) 

209.  NoctumoB  lemureB]  The  belief  in  210.  NataleM  grate  numera*]  *  Are  yoa 

ghosts  was  as  common  with  the  ancients  happy  whenyoncoontnp  yonrbirth-dsjs?' 

as  with  the  auperstitious  among  ourselves.  that  is,  are  yon  content  to   aee  yoonelf 

The  Bpirits  of  the  dead  were  worshipped  advancing  in  life  and  drawing  neor  the 

as  Manes,  Lares,  Lemures,  and  Lar\'ae.  endofit?'  As  to'nataIes'8ee  S.ii.  2.  60  n.; 

Under  the  two  former  naines  were  recog-  C.  iv.  11.  8  n.     [*  Levat  :*  *  javat,*  Bitto".] 

nized  the  spirits  of  the  good ;  the  other  213.   decede   peritW]  *  If  yoa  do  not 

two  represented  cruel  spirits  wbich  terrify  know  how^  to  live  properly,  go  ofl*  the  sta^ 

and  torment  the  living.    Ab  .to  Lemures,  and  give  place  to  those  that  do.' 

see  £pp.  ii.  1.  138  n.     A  festival  called  216.  laecioa  decentius  aet<Me]  ^A  time 

Lemuria  or  Rerauria,  said  to  have  been  of  life  which  may  be  wnnton  with  less  m- 

established  bv  Romulus  to  appease  the  decency;'  that  is,  youth,  to  which  it  is 

spirit  of  his  brother,  was  celebrated  for  more  nataraL 
three  days  in  the  month  of  May.    The 
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DE    ARTE    POETICA 


LIBER. 


Thebb  b  no  8ufficient  internal  evidence  of  tbe  time  wben  this  poem  was  written  or 
of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  They  are  three  in  number,  a  fHthcr  and  two 
sons.  Porphyrion  and  Comm.  Crnq.  say  that  the  father  is  L.  Calpumias  Piso  Caeso- 
uinuB,  who  was  Praefecius  Urbi  under  Tiberius  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  10).  If  this  be  so,  as  he 
was  born  in  a.x:.c.  705,  and  had  at  this  thne  a  son  verging  at  least  on  manbood  (for 
to  no  other  would  this  sort  of  instruction  be  addresscd;  see  v.  866),  the  poem  must 
have  been  written  very  shortly  before  the  death  of  Horace,  A.tr.c.  746.  Orelli  and 
Eirchner,  and  many  others,  take  this  view  of  the  date.  Estre,  Franke,  and  many 
before  them,  put  it  earlier,  and  in  that  case  a  difierent  Piso  must  be  assumed.  The 
person  siipposed  by  the  advocates  of  an  earlier  date  is  Cn.  Calpumius  Piso,  who 
belongcd  to  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  fought  together  with  Horace  at 
Philippi.  He  had  a  son  who  was  consul  a.tt.c.  747,  and  if  he  was  the  youth  referred 
to,  the  Ars  Poetica  must  have  been  written  a  good  many  years  before.  But  the  question 
is  one  it  is  impossible  to  decide,  and  nothing  tums  upon  it  for  the  understanding  of  the 
poem,  which,  like  many  others,  might  be  addressed  to  any  body ;  though  I  do  not  agree 
with  those  who  snppose  Horace  had  no  particular  persons  in  mind.  The  Pisones  above 
referred  to  are  numbered  8,  22,  23,  in  the  Dict.  Biog. 

As  to  the  purpose  of  the  poem  l  have  tried  to  belp  the  reader  in  judging  for  himself 
by  a  careful  division  of  the  Argument.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  rules  are  miscellaneous 
and  have  little  or  no  method,  and  that  the  history  of  Poetry  which  Horace  gives  is 
more  fanciful  than  real.  It  is  impossible  to  look  npon  it  as  a  finished  poem.  We  are 
carried  irom  precept  to  history,  and  irom  one  sort  of  poetry  to  another  without 
waraing ;  and  though  a  general  connexion  may  be  traced  between  the  principles  of  one 
kind  and  those  of  another,  no  pains  are  taken  to  separate  the  rules  that  belong  to  each. 
The  rules  and  history  of  the  Drama  are  chiefly  dwelt  upon,  with  what  particular 
bearing  upon  Roman  poetry  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  Much  that  is  said  can  have  no  refer- 
ence  to  it  at  all,  and  could  afford  no  instmction  to  a  Roman.  The  observatious  on 
this  subject  are  interrnpted  now  and  then  by  irrelevant  observations,  and  on  the  whole 
there  can  be  little  doubt  either  that  the  Ars  Poetica  was  published  after  Horace^s 
death,  ont  of  fragments  clumsily  put  together,  or  that  he  publbhed  it  himself  in  thia 
careless  way  from  that  habitual  indolence  which  prevented  his  ever  producing  a  com- 
plete  work  of  any  length,  and  which  is  seen  in  the  abruptness  with  which  several  of 
his  pieces  are  brought  to  a  close.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  re-arrange  the  mate- 
rials  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  whole,  but  the  means  of  doing  so  do  not  exist.  The  place 
now  invariably  aasigned  to  the  Ars  Poetica  was  first  given  it  by  H.  Stephens.  In  the 
MSS.  and  earlicr  cditions  it  is  inscrted  before  the  Satires.    Some  editors  treat  it  as  a 
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third  Epistle  bolonging  to  the  second  book.  Bat  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  scparate 
treatise  at  least  as  early  as  Quintilian,  who  quotes  the  (irst  verse  as  that  which  Uoraoe 
wrote  "  in  prima  parte  libri  de  Arte  Poetica  "  (viii.  3.  60).  The  early  gTammarinns  all 
treat  it  iu  the  same  way  and  call  it  by  the  same  name. 

ARGUMENT. 

Ridiculous  as  a  monstrons  picture»  oombining  the  head  of  a  woman  with  a  body  made 
up  of  beast,  fowl,  aud  fish,  is  that  poem  of  which  the  images  are  thrown  t(^;ether  like 
a  sick  man'8  dream,  whose  beginuing  and  end  have  no  connezion. 

But  poets  and  painters  may  take  what  lifoerties  they  please. 

Granted,  within  bounds;  but  not  that  they  should  breed  monsters,  or  patch  up  their 
verses  with  tawdry  images,  out  of  place,  like  the  painter  who  stuck  a  cypress  in 
his  picture  of  a  wreck.    In  short,  whatever  it  is,  let  it  be  simple  and  unifbrm. 

{v.  24.)  We  poets  are  apt  to  be  misled  by  some  standard  of  our  own.  A  man  trics  to 
be  short  and  becomes  obscure ;  to  be  smooth  and  becomes  vapid ;  to  be  sublime  and 
becomes  turgid ;  to  be  humble  and  becomes  creeping ;  to  be  varied  and  produoes 
monsters.    So  in  avoiding  one  error  skill  is  needed  lest  we  fall  into  the  opposite. 

(v.  82.)  Neither  would  I  be  as  that  artist  who  could  finish  better  than  any  one  the 
small  details  of  a  statue,  but  could  not  compose  a  whole.  Choose  your  subject 
according  to  your  strength.  So  shall  you  find  words  and  method,  the  merit  of  which 
is  that  it  says  evcry  thing  at  the  right  time,  and  chooses  its  topics  with  judgment. 

(v.  46.)  In  the  choice  and  introduction  of  words  also  care  is  required,  so  that  oid  words 
may  get  new  force  from  their  connexion.  Tou  may  use  new  words  if  neceasary» 
provided  you  do  not  ejcceed,  especially  if  they  be  taken  from  the  Greek.  Why  shoold 
not  we  do  it  as  well  as  the  poets  of  old  ?  Words  drop  in  time  like  the  leaves  of  the 
forest :  all  things  must  perish ;  the  greatest  works  of  skill  must  decay,  how  mudi 
more  must  language  P  But  old  words  will  rise  up  again  if  fashion  wiUs,  for  she  is 
the  mistress  of  speech. 

(v.  73.)  In  the  relation  of  martial  deeds  Homer  led  the  way.  Then  degy  came  with 
lamentation  and  with  love,  the  author  of  which  our  critics  have  not  determined. 
Archilocus  was  driven  by  rage  to  iambics,  which  the  stage  adopted.  To  the  lyre  they 
sang  of  gods  and  heroes,  of  fighters  and  horses,  of  love  and  wiue. 

(v.  86.)  Now  if  I  cannot  maintain  the  distinctious  of  style,  how  can  I  be  called  a  poet? 
Why  should  I  not  rather  leam  ?  Comedy  is  not  to  be  ezpressed  in  tragic  style,  nor 
tragedy  in  comic,  though  comedy  may  sometimes  raise  her  tone  and  tragedy  lower 
hers.  A  poem  must  be  not  only  fair  to  look  at,  but  sweet  and  afiecting,  and  mnst 
strike  the  chord  of  sympathy.  Aud  the  langpiage  must  be  suited  to  the  character. 
For  there  is  that  in  our  nature  which  adapts  itself  to  every  variety  of  circumstance, 
according  as  the  tongue  sets  it  before  us.  But  if  tho  language  aad  character  do  not 
agree.  it  only  creates  a  laugh. 

(v.  119.)  Then  again  you  must  either  follow  tradition  or  let  your  fictions  be  consistent. 
Achilles  must  be  the  impctuous  stem  warrior,  Medea  the  savage  mother,  and  n>  on. 
Or  if  you  venture  on  bringing  forward  a  new  character  it  must  be  consistent 
throughout. 

(v.  128.)  It  is  not  easy  to  handle  subjects  which  all  may  handle.  One  may  more  ea^ly 
dramatize  the  fall  of  Troy  than  write  a  new  story  entirely.  But  a  man  may  make 
common  property  his  own  if  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  ordiuary  common-placea, 
or  follow  his  author  too  literally  aud  tie  himself  down  too  much.  And  you  must  not 
begin  ostentatiously,  or  the  issue  will  be  only  ridiculous,  like  that  of  the  mouutain  in 
labour.  How  simple  is  Homer^s  beginning,  **  Tell  of  the  man,  O  Muse,"  &c,  There 
is  no  smoke  here  coming  after  thc  fiash,  but  thc  light  grows  upon  us  as  we  procecd 
in  the  shapo  of  beautiful  and  marvcllous  tales :  he  carries  us  on  rapidly  to  the  end. 
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omits  whathe  cannot  adorn,  and  so  pnts  his  fictions  together  that  therc  is  no  incon- 
sistency  throughoat. 
(y.  153.)  If  you  want  yonr  play  to  sncceed  you  mnst  study  the  characters  of 
different  ages:  your  child  must  be  thonghtless  and  playfnl;  yonr  youth  fond  of 
manly  sports,  open  to  temptation,  intolerant  of  advice,  improvident,  aspiring,  and 
fickle ;  your  full-grown  man  must  be  cautious,  looking  fbr  money  and  friends  and 
adyanoement ;  while  your  old  man  is  surrounded  with  troubles,  avaricious,  uervous, 
oold,  procrastinating,  slow  of  hope,  slnggish,  g^eedy  of  life,  morose,  querulous, 
commending  the  former  days,  a  reprover  of  youth.  For  fear  then  of  mixing  up  the 
different  periods  of  life,  we  should  fix  attention  upon  the  characteristics  of  each. 

(v.  179.)  The  events  must  either  pass  upon  the  stage,  or  be  told  after  thcy  are  over. 
What  is  seen  makes  more  impression  than  what  is  heard ;  but  still  horrors  and  incre* 
dible  marvels  are  not  to  be  transacted  on  the  stage.  A  play  should  be  in  five  acts. 
No  god  should  be  brought  in  without  necessity.  No  fourth  person  shouldbe  allowed 
to  speak.  The  choms  should  second  the  speaken,  and  shonld  not  sing  what  is  irrele- 
vant.  It  should  favour  and  connsel  the  good,  calm  the  passiouate,  oommend 
temperance,  justioe,  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  peace ;  keep  secrets  and  offer  prayera 
to  the  gods  for  mercy  to  the  affiicted  and  vengeanoe  on  the  tyimnt. 

(v.  202.)  Once  tiie  flate  was  a  pkun  instroment  made  for  the  use  of  the  chorus,  and  not 
to  fill  great  theatres,  as  now.  But  this  simple  music  changed  when  conquest  and 
luxury  mixed  up  country  and  town.  Then  the  flute-player  strutted  on  the  stage, 
and  the  lyre  was  tuned  to  solemn  sounds,  to  passionate  eloquence,  or  oracular  strains. 

(v.  220.)  Soon  after  Tragedy  came  the  Satyric  Drama,  wheu  fun  and  gravity  were 
separated,  and  the  spectators  in  the  licence  of  the  hour  were  treated  with  fresh  jokes 
andnovelties.  But  in  thesie  plays  too  thero  must  be  no  inconsistencies,  such  as  agod 
or  hero  coming  down  to  tavem-slang  or  losing  himself  in  fustian.  Tragedy  should 
move  like  a  modest  and  stately  matron  among  the  Satyrs.  For  I  would  not  banish 
tragic  language  altogether,  so  that  Silenns  the  god  shonld  talk  in  the  same  stxnin 
as  Davus  the  slave.  I  would  adopt  a  familiar  style,  so  that  any  one  should  think  he 
could  do  it  as  well  till  he  came  to  try.  Fauns  must  neither  talk  like  city  beaux  nor 
nse  low  language,  lest  they  offend  the  better  sort,  though  the  vulgar  may  appland. 

(v.  251.)  A  short  syllable  followed  by  a  long  make  an  iambus,  the  rapidtty  of  which 
made  the  senarius  pass  for  a  trimeter.  At  first  all  the  feetwere  iambi,  till  to  give 
more  steadiness  to  the  verse  spondees  were  admitted  in  the  uneven  feet.  Accius  and 
Ennius  nearly  banished  the  iambus  altogether.  This  is  a  blot  in  them,  but  it  is  not 
every  one  that  can  tell  good  versification  from  bad.  Shall  I  presume  upon  this  ?  or 
shall  I  write  cautiously,  as  if  every  fiiult  would  be  detected  ?  Thus  might  I  escape 
blame,  but  should  win  no  praise. 

(v.  268.)  Take  the  Greeks  for  your  models  and  study  them. 

Why,  your  fathers  used  to  admire  both  the  rhythm  and  the  wit  of  Plantus. 

Yes,  stupidly  enough,  if  we  kuow  the  difference  between  coarseness  and  wit,  and  can 
Bcan  a  verse. 

(v.  276.)  Thespis  is  said  to  have  invented  Tragcdy,  travelling  about  with  his  waggon, 
and  his  actors  smeared  with  wine  lees.  Then  came  Aeschylus  with  mask,  robe, 
Gothumus^  and  stage,  and  taught  them  to  speak  grandly.  AAer  these  the  old 
oomedy,  which  was  highly  approved,  till  liccnce  was  abused,  and  the  law  stepped  in 
and  silenced  the  chorus.  Our  poets  have  bcen  bold  enough  sometimes  to  quit  the 
Greek  and  celebrate  home  tales  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  if  they  were  more  diligent, 
Latium  would  be  as  mighty  in  literature  as  in  arms.  Oh  I  my  friends,  have  nothing 
to  say  to  a  poem  which  does  not  show  marks  of  care  and  correction. 

(v.  295.)  Because  genius  is  above  art,  and  all  poets,  according  to  Democritus,  are  mad, 
many  lct  their  nails  and  beard  grow,  affecting  madncss.    Fool  that  I  am  to  get  rid 
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animally  of  my  bile !     I  shoald  otherwiM  be  the  firat  of  poets.    Never  mind,  I  will 
serve  as  a  whetstone  for  others,  and  teach  them  what  a  poet  Bhonld  be. 

(v.  309.)  Fhilosophy  is  the  foandation  of  good  writing.  The  books  of  Socrntes  and  his 
disciples  shall  teach  yoa  the  Bcienoe  and  daties  of  life  in  all  its  relations,  which  he 
who  leams  knows  how  to  sait  his  words  to  his  characters.  Also  he  shonld  fltndy 
real  life,  and  get  living  worda  from  this.  And  sometimes  oommon-pUces  strikinglT 
pnt  oonmiend  a  phty  of  uo  great  merit  more  than  empty  verses  and  harmonioiu 
nonsense. 

(v.  323.)  The  Greeks  bad  genias  and  eloqnence»  and  loved  praise  above  every  tliing. 
Boman  boys  leam  nothingbnt  arithmetic  and  aocoantSy  and  how  can  we  expect  them 
ever  to  write  poetry  worth  having  ? 

(v.  333.)  Poets  wish  either  to  profit  or  to  please,  or  to  join  both  these  together.  There- 
fore  when  you  give  advice  be  brief,  that  the  mind  may  follow  and  retain  yonr 
precepts.  A  full  mind  sooms  snperflaities.  Also  let  your  fiction  be  like  trath.  The 
elders  will  not  listen  to  that  which  is  immoral»  while  the  younger  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  severe  poetry.  He  then  is  nniversally  liked  who  mingles  the  profitable 
with  the  pleasant.  His  book  sells,  and  his  fiune  is  carried  into  distant  binds  and 
times. 

(v.  347.)  Perfection  however  must  not  be  ezpected,  and  allowance  may  be  made  for 
occasional  blots ;  but  he  wbo  repeatedly  fails  in  spite  of  waraing  is  a  mere  Choerilus 
to  me.  I  am  surprised  and  am  inclined  to  smile  if  he  has  a  verse  or  two  that  is 
gooil,  just  as  I  am  grieved  if  Homer  now  and  then  nods. 

(v.  361.)  Poetry  is  like  painting :  there  is  some  that  bears  close  inspection,  some  mnst 
be  seen  at  a  distance ;  some  bears  hearing  once»  some  to  be  repeated  often. 

(v.  366.)  Mediocrity  is  tolerable  in  some  things,  but  not  in  x)oetry :  if  that  docs  not 
mount  to  the  bighest  point  it  sinks  to  the  lowest.  Nevertheless,  tbough  they  do  not 
attempt  other  things  for  which  they  are  not  qualified,  people  ventnre  upon  poetiy 
who  know  nothing  about  it.  Of  coorse !  are  they  not  freemen  and  virtnoos  and 
well-to-do  in  the  world  ? 

(v.  385.)  Ton  are  too  sensible  for  this ;  but  if  you  ever  do  write,  sabmit  yonr  pro- 
dnctions  to  the  judgment  of  your  friends,  aud  be  in  no  harry  to  pablish  them. 
Words  onoe  issued  cannot  be  recalled. 

(v.  891.)  The  first  poets  civilized  mankind,  so  that  Qrpheos  was  said  to  move  beasts 
and  Ampbion  stenes  with  the  lyre.  The  philosophy  of  the  olden  time  lay  in  framing 
institntions  and  laws»  regulating  society,  bnilding  cities ;  and  by  promotang  these 
the  poets  won  their  fiime.  Then  carae  Homer  and  Tyrtaeas  nrging  men  to 
martial  deeds ;  oracles  were  delivered  in  verse ;  and  the  duties  of  life  were  tangfat ; 
and  the  favour  of  princes  won ;  and  the  husbandman  refreshed  after  his  toil :  so  you 
need  not  be  ashnmed  of  the  lyre. 

(v.  408.)  It  is  questioned  whether  poetry  comes  by  natore  or  by  teaching.  I  think 
both  most  be  combined.  He  who  would  sncceed  in  poetry,  mast  take  g^reat  pains 
while  young,  and  submit  to  teaching.  Leave  it  then  to  others  to  say,  *  I  am  a  fiiie 
poet ;  I  will  not  be  left  behind  in  the  race,  or  acknowledge  that  I  do  not  know  wbiit 
I  never  leamt.' 

(v.  419.)  The  rich  poet  buys  flattery.  I  should  be  snrprised  if  sach  an  one  coold 
distinguish  between  a  trae  friend  and  a  liar.  If  yon  have  made  a  man  a  present,  or 
are  going  to  do  so,  do  not  invite  him  to  hear  your  verses.  He  will  be  snre  to  applaud 
and  weep,  or  laugh  or  dance  with  pretended  pleasure.  Flatterers  are  like  thc  hired 
mouraers  at  a  fiineral»  who  make  more  fuss  than  the  friends.  But  as  princes  learn 
men's  characters  by  plying  them  with  wine,  so  do  not  yoa  suffer  yoarself  to  be 
deceived.  Quintilius  would  tell  yoa  plainly  to  alter  thb  or  that,  and  if  yoa  coold 
not,  to  strike  it  out ;  or  if  you  preferred  retaiuing  it  he  said  no  more,  bnt  left  yon 
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in  yoar  self-conceit.  So  every  honest  man  will  point  ont  defects  of  every  kind,  and 
never  say  '  why  should  I  offend  my  friend  in  snch  trifles  ?'  These  trifles  become  serious 
matters  after  a  man  has  been  langhed  at  for  them. 
(v.  453.)  A  wise  man  will  shun  the  rapt  bard ;  and  if  in  his  fine  frenzy  he  falls  into  a 
ditch  nobody  will  take  him  out.  '  Perhape  he  went  in  on  purpose/  I  shoold  cry,  ' 
*  like  Empedocles,  who  jumped  into  Aetna  to  prove  himself  a  god.  Wby  save  one 
against  his  will  ?  If  yon  rescue  him,  he  will  not  become  more  rational.'  For  what 
crime  he  is  suffered  to  make  verses  no  one  can  tell ;  bat  that  he  is  as  mad  as  a  caged 
bear  there  is  no  doubt :  he  puts  men  to  flight  in  all  directions  with  his  verses ;  or  if 
he  catches  one  poor  wretch,  he  dings  to  him  like  a  leech  till  he  has  killed  him. 

HuMANO  capiti  cervicem  pictor  equinam 

Jungere  si  velit,  et  varias  inducere  plumas 

Undique  coUatis  membris,  ut  turpiter  atrum 

Desinat  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  supeme, 

Spectatum  admissi  risum  teneatis^  amici  ?  6 

Credite,  Pisones,  isti  tabulae  fore  librum 

Persimilem  cujus,  velut  aegri  somnia,  vanae 

Fingentur  species,  ut  nec  pes  nec  caput  uni 

Reddatur  formae.     Pictoribus  atque  poetis 

Quidlibet  audendi  semper  fviit  aequa  potestas.  10 

Scimus  et  bane  veniam  petimusque  damusque  vicissim ; 

Sed  non  ut  placidis  coeant  immitia^  non  ut 

Serpentes  avibus  geminentur,  tigribus  agni. 

Inceptis  gravibus  plerumque  et  magna  professis 

Purpureus,  late  qui  splendeat^  unus  et  alter  15 

Adsuitur  pannus^  cum  lucus  et  ara  Dianae 

Et  properantis  aquae  per  amoenos  ambitus  agros^ 

Aut  flumen  Rhenum  aut  pluvius  describitur  arcus ; 

Sed  nunc  non  erat  Iiis  locus.     £t  fortasse  cupressum 

1.  Humano  ca/pit%]  The  picture  supposed  should  they  patch  their  verses  with  images 

is  monstrous  enough ;  a  woman's  head  and  which,  however  pretty,  have  nothing  to  do 

a  fish^s  tail,  with  a  horse^s  neck,  limbs  with  the  matter  in  hand. 

from  all  manner  of  beasts,  and  feathers  \^.  flumen  Mhenum']  This  is  the  same 

from  all  sorts  of  birds.     This  portentous  fonn  as^Metaumm  flumen"(C.  iv.  4.  38). 

medley  (invented  of  course  by  himself,  for  [19.  Sed  -nuncj  He  means,  '  these  de- 

we  are  not  bonnd  to  suppoee  he  had  ever  scriptions  are  out  of  place;'  but  he  says 

seen  a  pictorial  monster  of  this  kind),  'therewas  noplace  forthem  now,'meaning 

Horace  considered  a  good  illustration  of  probably  at  the  time  when  they  were  used.  j 

some  of  the  poetry  of  his  day,  in  which  —  fortagse  cupreseum  tcis  timulare] 

figures  and  images  were  thrown  together  The  Scholiasts  all   agree  in  saying  this 

without  order  or  purpose.  rofers  to  a  Greek  proverb,  /u^  n  koX  Kvfra- 

[9.  Reddatur']  '  Beferred  to.'     '  Gemi-  ptffffov  04K€is  ;  the  oriffin  of  which  was  au 

nentur'  means  the  same  as '  coeant,'  'pair.'  answer  given  by  a  bau  painter  to  a  ship- 

*  Plerumque,*  S.  ii.  6.  55.]  wrecked  sailor,  who  asked  him  for  a  picture 

—  Pictoribue  atque  poetis]  This  is  a  of  his  wreck  (see  C.  i.  5.  12  n.).    The  man 

supposed  reply,   that  painters  and  poets  considered  himself  clever  at  drawing  a 

have  always  been  privileged  people,  which  cypress,  and  asked  the  sailor  if  he  should 

Horace  admits,  but  within  certain  liniits.  introduce  him  oue  in  his  picture.    [Comp. 

They  must  not  outrage  common  sense,  nor  Juveual,  xiv.  301 ;  PersiuH,  i.  88.] 
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Scis  simulare :  quid  hoc,  si  fractis  enatat  exspes  20 

Navibus  aere  dato  qui  pingitur  ?     Amphora  coepit 

Institui ;  currente  rota  cur  urceus  exit  ? 

Denique  sit  quidvis  simplex  dumtaxat  et  unum. 

Maxima  pars  vatum,  pater  et  juvenes  patre  digni, 

Decipimur  specie  recti :  brevis  esse  laboro,  25 

Obscurus  fio ;  sectantem  levia  nervi 

Deficiunt  animique ;  professus  grandia  turget ; 

Serpit  humi  tutus  nimium  timidusque  procellae ; 

Qui  variare  cupit  rem  prodigialiter  unam, 

Delphinum  silvis  appingit,  fluctibus  aprum.  30 

In  vitium  ducit  culpae  fuga  si  caret  arte. 

Aemilium  circa  ludum  faber  unus  et  ungues 

Exprimet  et  moUes  imitabitur  aere  capillos, 

Infelix  operis  summa  quia  ponere  totum 

Nesciet.     Hunc  ego  me,  si  quid  componere  curem,  35 

Non  magis  esse  velim  quam  naso  vivere  pravo, 

Spectandum  nigris  oculis  nigroque  capiUo. 

Sumite  materiam  vestris  qui  scribitis  aequam 

Viribus  et  versate  diu  quid  ferre  recusent, 

21.  Amphora  eoepit  institui]  Of  the  details,  bat    cnnnot    oompose    an    entire 

*  amphora/  '  diota,'  <  cadus,'  '  testa,'  *  la-  poem.     Porphyrion  says :  '  Aemilii  Lepidi 

gena '  ^all  which  names  represent  the  same  ludns  gladiatorins  fiiit,  qnod  nnnc  PoIt- 

kind  01  vessel  for  keeping  wine,  oil,  honey,  cleti  balneum  est.'    The  readiug  of  nearly 

&c.),  drawings  wiU  be  found  in  tbe  Dict.  all  the  MS8.  and  aU   the    editionB  till 

Ant.  It  was  usually  of  clay,but  sometimefl  Bentley'B  and  that  of  the  Scboliasts  was 

of  glasB.  *  UrceuB '  was  the  name  for  a  jug  '  faber  imus.'    [Ritter  has  *  faber  imnsw'] 

ofearthenware  or  glassyof  whichspecimens  Acron  makes  <Imas'  the  name   of  the 

of  many  different  shapes  have  been  fonnd  '  aerarius/  while  Porphyrion  says  it  means 

at  Pompeii.    As  to  the  *  rota  fig^Iaris '  and  the  farthest  comer  of  the  '  ladoa,'  whicb 

other  matters  counected  with  the  art  of  is  inconsistcnt  with  '  circa.'     '  Imus '  has 

pottery  as  practiscd  by  the  ancients,  see  no  meaning,  and  Bentley  has  done  well  to 

the  Dict.  Ant.  art.  '  Fictile.'  restore  '  unus '  in  the  sense  it  besra  in 

[23.  quidvut']  *  Quodvis/ the  reading  of  S.  i.  10.  42»  "unus   vivorum   Fundani;" 

tho  best  MSS.,  Ritter.]  ii.   3.  24,  "mercariet   unus    Cum    Incro 

24.  pater  et  juvenes  paire  digni]   See  noram ;"  6.  67  n.,  "  unum  Sciliret  cgregii 

Introduction.     Most   poets    are  led  into  mortalem  altique  silenti."   Bentley,  Orelli* 

error  by  some  standard  of  correctness  that  and  Fea  qnote  a  few  MSS.  in  favonr  of 

they  have  set  themselves,  some  mle  to  '  unns,'  and  the  verse  is  quoted  witb  that 

whieh    they    «dhere.     One    man    thinks  word  by  John  of  Salisbury  in  the  prefiice 

brevity  the  right  thing,  anothor  smootb-  to  his  PolicraticuB  or  Nugae  Oarialinm 

ness   of  versification,   another    grandilo-  (vi.).    '  Irans '  and  *  nnus '  have  been  coo- 

qucnce,  another  caution,  auother  vanity,  founded  in  another  place  (S.  i.  4.  87).    In 

and  to  avoid  the  opposites  of  thesc  they  an  uncial  MS.  Yirys  might  eaBiIy  be  mis- 

run  iuto  the  excess  of  them.     For  *  levia '  taken  for  IMVS. 

Bentley    reads    '  lenia.'      *  Prodigialiter '         38.  Sumite  materiam^  The   nezt  con- 

('  monstrously  ')    belongs    to    *  variare.'  sideration  is  the  choice  of  a  subjcot,  which 

[Kriiger  has  '  rem,  prodigialiter  una  Del-  should  be  well  weighed  with  ivferenoe  to 

pbinuin,'  &c.]  the  powers  of  the  writer  ('  potenter/  Koirk 

32.  AemUium  circa  ludum"]  This  illus-  Zivaiuv), 
tratcs  the  caso  of  those  who  can  invcnt 
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Quid  valeant  humeri.     Cui  lecta  potenter  erit  res^  40 

Nec  facundia  deseret  hunc  nec  lucidus  ordo. 

Ordinis  haec  virtus  erit  et  venus,  aut  ego  fallor^ 

Ut  jam  nunc  dicat  jam  nunc  debentia  dici^ 

Fleraque  differat  et  praesens  in  tempus  omittat ; 

Hoc  amet^  hoc  spemat  promissi  carminis  auctor.  45 

In  verbis  etiam  tenuis  cautusque  serendis^ 

Dixeris  egregie  notum  si  callida  verbum 

Reddiderit  junctura  novum.     Si  forte  necesse  est 

Indiciis  monstrare  recentibus  abdita  rerum^ 

Pingere  cinctutis  non  exaudita  Cethegis  60 

Continget,  dabiturque  licentia  sumpta  pudenter; 

Et  nova  fictaque  nuper  habebunt  verba  fidem  si 

Graeco  fonte  cadent^  parce  detorta.     Quid  auiem 

Caecilio  Plautoque  dabit  Romanus  ademptum 

Virgilio  Varioque  ?     Ego  cur  acquirere  pauca  65 

42.  Ordinu  haec  virtus']  Having  said  cinctutis,  Faune,  Lupercis."     It  appeare 

that  if  a  man  chooses  his  suhject  well  he  therefore  to  mean  one  that  \b  only  girt 

will  he  at  no  loss  to  arrange  his  poem,  ahout  the  lower  part  of  his  hody,  having 

Horace  proceeds  to  explain  what  arrange-  the  arms  frcc  from  the  encumhrance  of  the 

ment  consists  in,  which  \b,  saying  every  tunic  sleeves.    This  is  referred  to  in  "  ex- 

thing  in  its  right  place  and  time.  scrtique  manus  vesana  Ceth^  "  (Lucan 

45.  promisn  carminis']  A  poem  he  is  ii.   643),  and  "Ipse  (Cethegus)  humero 

known  to  have  in  hand,  and  which  the  exsertus  gentili  more  porentum"  (Silius 

puhlic  are  expecting.  [Or,whati8promi6ed  viii.  585). 

in  the  heginning  of  the  poem,  as  Kruger  54.   Caecilio  Tlautoque']    See  £pp.  ii. 

says.]  1.  59, 170.    As  to  '  Romanus '  see  C.  iii.  6. 

[45,  '46.]  '  In  verhis  .  .  .  Berendis,  hoc  2  n.    '  Virgilio  Varioqne,'  S.  i.  5.  40  n. 

amet  .  .  .  auctor.'     Kriiger,  and  Ritter,  (That  they  were  alive  at  this  time  is  quite 

who  says,  *  Fallitur  Bentleius  qui  versum  an  unneccssary  assumption.)    '  Catonis  et 

45  post  46  transposuit.']  Enni/  Epp.  ii.  2. 117  n. 

4iS.   tenuie  cautueque  eerendis']  *  Judi-  55.  JSffo  cur]  The  words  which  Horace 

cious  and  careful  in  planting  his  words.'  appears  to  have  used  for  tho  first  time 

'  Tenuis'  signifies  a  nice  discemment.   The  have  been  obsen^ed  in  the  conrse  of  these 

use  of  words  is  the  next  point  noticed,  skill  notes.    Some  of  those  which  do  not  appear 

in  giving  by  its  connexion  ncw  force  to  an  in  any  other  author  are   mentioned  on 

old  word,  or  in  the  introduction  of  ncw  C.  iii.  11. 10.    To  these  add '  detestatus '  in 

tcrms  sometimes  borrowed  from  the  Qreek,  the  sense  of 'detested' (C.  i.  1.  25),'emiror' 

for  the  fashion  of  words  is  conventional  (C.  i.  5.  8),  Mrruptus'  (C.  i.  13. 18),  'aes- 

and  liable  to  change.  culetum '  (C.  i.  22.  14),  *  ambitiosus '  for 

49.  Indiciis]   Acron  says,  *'  indicia  re-  '  twining '  (C.  i.  36.  20),  *  depugis '  (S.  i. 

rum  verba  sunt,  secundum  philosophos."  2.  93),  <  uvesccre '  (S.  ii.  6.  70), '  discon- 

As  to  '  abdita  rerum'  see  C.  iv.  12.  19  n.,  venire'  (£pp.  i.  1«  99),  'diludium '  (Epp.  i. 

and  add  *  flctis  rerum '  (S.  ii.  8.  83), '  vilia  19.  47),  '  impariter '  (A.  P.  75),  *  delitigo ' 

rerura '  (Epp.  i.  17.  21).     As  to  Cethegis  (A.  P.  94),  *  juvenari '  (A.  P.  246),  '  socia- 

Rce  Epp.  ii.  2. 117  n.     '  Cinctutus '  Forcel-  liter '  (A.  P.  258),  *  iambeus '  (A.  P.  253), 

liniexplainsaswcaringthe'cinctus,'which  'abstare'  (A.  P.  362).     '  Ego  invideor' 

he  describes  as  a  gannent  covering  the  should,  according  to  usage,  be  '  mihi  in- 

body  from  the  breast  downwards,  without  vidctur,'  as  '  ego  impcror '  should  be  '  mihi 

sleeve»,  and  worn  insteadof  a  tunic.   Ovid  impcratur'  (Epp.  i.  5.  21  n.).   The  Grock 

speaks  of  the  attendnnts  on  Pnn  as  'cinc-  coustructioun  und  phrascs  Horace  uses  arc 

tuti  *  (Fast.  V.  101)  :  "  Semicaper  coleris  vcry  numerous.    Sec  Indcx, 
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Si  possum  invideor^  cum  lingua  Catonis  et  Enni 

Sermonem  patrium  ditaverit  et  nova  rerum 

Nomina  protulerit  ?     Lieuit  semperque  licebit 

Signatum  praesente  nota  produoere  nomen. 

Ut  silvae  foliis  pronos  mutantur  in  annos^  60 

Prima  cadunt :  ita  verborum  vetus  interit  aetas^ 

Et  juvenum  ritu  fiorent  modo  nata  vigentque. 

Debemur  morti  nos  nostraque ;  sive  receptus 

Terra  Neptunus  classes  aquilonibus  arcet^ 

Regis  opus^  sterilisve  diu  palus  aptaque  remis  65 

b9,  Si^natum  praesentenoiaprodttcere]  Sextos   Pompeias,  A.n.c.  717,  Augnstas, 

Bentley,  from  a  very  few  MSS  ,  and  against  advised  by  Agrippa,  to  whom  he  had  en- 

his  own  as  well  as  all  the  bcst  and  all  the  trusted  the  task  of  reforming  his   fleet, 

editions,  edits  '  procudere '  for '  prodncere,'  opened    a  communication  between   laciu 

which  signifies  to  give  cnrrency  to  a  word  Avemns  and  the  sea,  whereby  he  made  a 

stamped,  says  Horace,  with  a  modem  mark,  harbour  in  which  he  was  able  to  practijM* 

a  metaphor  plainly  taken  from  the  coinage  his  fleet.      Tbis  he  called  after  himself 

of  the  mint.    BenUey,  withont  anthority,  '  portns  Julius.'    "  Portum  Jnlium  apud 

substitntes 'numraum' for 'nomen.'  Baias  immisso  in  Lucrinnm  et  Avernum 

60.   Ut  silvae  foliie]  *  As  woods  in  re-  lacum  mari  eflecit.    In  quo  quum  bieme 

spectof  theirloavesat  theclose  of  theyear  tota  copias  exercuisset   Pompeium  inter 

are  changed;   the  first  fall;'  [in  which  is  Mylas  et  Nanlocbum   superavif'   (Saet. 

implied  that  other  leaves  come,  as  Kriiger  Aug.  16).    Tliis  is  the  work  Virgil  allades 

says].    Tbere  is  a  little  iiregularity  in  the  to  (Georg.  ii.  161) : — 

^nstruction,  but  the   meaning  is  clear.  «Anmcmorem  portus  Lucrinoque  addita 

Bentley  conjectures  "  Ut  silvis  folia  pn-  ckustra,"  &c. 
vos,    m  which  he  defends  the  lengthenmg 

of  the  last  syllable  in  'folia'  by  the  *pr'  The  basin  of  the  Lucrine  lake  has  been 

that  follows  it,  and  for  «privos'  inthesense  ^^^^  "P  ^y  ^^^  "«ng  o^  *  volcanic  hiU 

of '8inguI08'hequote8  Lucretius  (v.  276,  (Monte  Nuovo),  and   is   now  a  swamp. 

732).  *  Regis  opus '  (like  '  regiae  moles,'  C-  iL 

63.  Delemur    morti    nos    noatraque]  l^.  1)  is  a  work  worthy  of  a  king. " 

Horace  probably  remembered  the  verses  of  ,?6.  etenlisve  diu  palus]  The  MSS.  and 

Simonides  (Pr.  123,  Bergk)  :—  editions  vary  between  *que '  and  '  ve.'  But 

^  ,_          ,    t  « /         rf*  ^       >  1  Horace  does  not  mean  to  couple  a  number 

Xatpuris  0t69ci>pos  iT^l  Odvtr  iWos  ir  ^f  iUustrations  together,  but  to  take  any 

*v^^    -     -         ,         ,         .    ^  on6  of  them :   whichever  of  ihese  great 

Xaipiiirfi'  eaydrtp  irdrrc j  o4>€t\6,i€ea.  ^^^^^  y^^  ^^^^  ^  ^y^^^  destraction  surely 

['  Debemus  morti  nos  nostraque,'  Ritter,  awaits  it.    How  much  more  shall  mere 

who  says,  '  haec  vera  est  loci  scriptura  a  words  decay.  The  shortening  of  tbe  penolt 

Prisciano  Servioque  consentiente  Bernensi  of  '  palus'  is  a  '  licentia  sumpta  pudenter,' 

vetere  servata.'  Uis  reasons  for  preferring  and  uot  met  witb  elsewhere.    Bentley  and 

'  debemus '  are  not  very  strong.l  others  try  to  mend  the  passage  to  get  rid 

—  receptue  terra  Neptunuej  The  'la-  of  this  irregularity.     What  work  Horace 

eus  Lucrinus '  was  separated  from  the  bay  here  alludes  to  is  very  doubtful.    Gomm. 

of  Baiae  by  a  narrow  causeway,  the  cou-  Cmq.  says :  "  Pomptinas  paludes  Augustus 

stmction  of  which  tradition  attributed  to  exsiocavit  et  habitabiles  i-eddidit,  iujecto 

Hercules  ("  Herculeo  structa  labore  via,"  aggere  lapidum   ac   terrae."    Acron  says 

Prop.  iii.  18.  4 ;   "  Herculeum  commendat  the  same  :  "  Pomptinam  paludem  siccavit 

iter,"  Silius  xii.  118).    Beyond  the  Lucri-  ut  admaremeatum  babere  oogeret  ut  post  et 

nus  lay  the  Avemus  lacus  (lago  d'Avemo^,  arari  posset."  ThatC.  JuliusCaesar  contem- 

a  basin  without  any  outlet,  about  a  niile  plated  such  a  work  we  learo  from  Sueto- 

and  a  half  in  circumferenoe,  and  fed  by  nius  (Caes.  44),  and  Plutarch  (Caea.  68). 

streams  from  Mons  Gauras  (Monte  Bar-  Tbat  Augustus  may  have  contemplated  it 

baro).    The  space  between  the  two  lakes  likewise,  and  made  the  canal  mentioued  on 

was  covered  with  wood.    In  the  war  with  S.  i.  6.  7,  while  that  design  was  in  his  mlnd. 
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Vicinas  nrbes  alit  et  grave  sentit  aratrum, 

Seu  cursum  mutavit  iniquum  frugibus  amnis 

Doctus  iter  melius^  mortalia  faeta  peribunt^ 

Nedum  sermonum  stet  honos  et  gratia  vivax. 

Multa  renascentur  quae  jam  cecidere^  cadentque  70 

Quae  nunc  sunt  in  bonore  vocabula^  si  volet  usus^ 

Quem  penes  arbitrium  est  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi. 

Res  gestae  regumque  ducumque  et  tristia  bella 

Quo  scribi  possent  numero  monstravit  Homerus. 

Versibus  impariter  junctis  querimonia  primum^  75 

is  possible.  The  canal  extended  from  Fonmi  Lit.  of  Greece,  p.  109.)    His  poetry,  like 

Appii  to  Terracinii,  which  is  said  to  have  that  of  T^rtaeus  of  Attica,  wfisof  a  inartial 

beeu  thelengthof  themarshesatthattirae.  order.    Arcfailochns  of  Paros  was  nearly 

Horace  appears  to  be  specolating  upon  a  contemporary  with  thesc.     He  too  calfs 

work  which,  thongh  often  attempted,  has  himself  Otpdfruy  *Zyva\ioio  &yaKros  (Fr.  1. 

never  sucoeeded.    For  a  history  of  thcse  Bergk).    He  lost  lirst  Iris  rcpntation  (by 

attempts    see   Penny    Cydopaedia    (art.  running  away)  and  afterwards  his  life,  in 

'  Pomptine  Marshes  ).  battle.    His  elegiac  verses  were  convivial  as 

67.  Seu  curtum  muiavit']  The  Scholiasts  well  as  warlike.  He  also  wrote  elegies  for 
say  this  refers  to  the  drahiing  of  the  Vela-  the  dead.  Asius  of  Samos  was  contempo- 
brum  (S.  ii.  3.  229)  by  Agrippa.  But  Fea  rary  with  the  above,  and  these  are  tho 
has  shown  this  to  be  an  error.  The  Vela-  earliest  writefs  in  the  elegiac  metre.  It  was 
bnim  was  drained  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  therefore  of  lonian  originj  whichever  of 
orxwhoevcr  built  the  Clotica  Maxima  (Livy  these  poets  first  employed  it.  That  ques- 
i.  28),  and  was  occupied  by  considerable  tion  wbich  was  not  settled  in  Horace's  day 
buildings  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  xs  not  likely  to  be  settled  now.  The  next 
among  which  was  the  temple  of  Fortuna  elegiac  poet  in  order  of  time  tras  Mimner- 
Virllis,  bnilt  by  Lucnllns.  Suetouius  tells  mus,  also  an  loniau  (Epp.  i.  6. 65 ;  ii.  2. 101 
us  that  Augustus  '*  ad  coerceudas  innnda-  n.).  His  verses  were  chiefly  of  the  eroti^ 
tiones  alveum  Tiberis  laxavit»  completQm  order,  which  is  referred  to  in  v.  76.  The 
olim  ruderibus  et  aedificiorum  prolapsi-  political  and  gnomic  elegies  of  Solon  and 
onibus  coarctatum  "  (c.  80).  [Horace  Theognis  (some  of  whose  poems  were  con^ 
seems  to  mean  generally  that  a  river^s  vivial)  comenext,  but  Tlieognhs  morethan 
coiirse  has  been  changed.j  half  a  cetttury  later  than  Solon :  and  con- 

68.  Docius  iter  melius]  So  it  is  said  of  temporary  wrth  him,  or  a  little  older,  was 
the  river  in  Epp.  i.  14.  29.  Xenophanes,   the  fouuder  of  the  Eleatic 

69.  Nedum  germonum  ttet  honos']  This  school  of  philosophy,  whose  verses,  as  far 
coustmction  Professor  Key  explains  by  sup-  as  we  know»  were  of  the  symposiac  order 
posing  the  verb^'  existumes'  understood  for  without  being  very  conducive  to  mirth. 
the  sake  of  brevity.    (L.  G.  1228.)  The  great  master  of  threnetic  poetry  was 

71.  H  volet  usus]  See  Epp.  ii.  2. 119  n.  Simonides  of  Ceos,  the  contemporary  and 

Horace  uses  the  words  in  the  next  verse  rival  of  Aeschylus.    **  The  elegy  in  the 

without  reference  ta  their  technical  dis-  lisnds  of  ditTeieut  masters  sometimes  at- 

tinction.    *  Jus/ rn  one  of  its  senses,  was  a  tained  a  softer  and  more  pathetic,   and 

mle  of  law  (Epp.  i.  16.  41).    '  Norma'  a  sometimes  a  more  manly  and  robust  tone. 

carpenter'8  or  mason^s  sqnare.    The  decid-  Nevertheless  there  is  no  reason  for  dividing 

ing«  ordering,  and  shaping  of  words  is  all  tbe  elegy  into  different  kinds,  such  as  tbe 

that  Horace  means.  '  military,  political,  symposiac»  erotic,  thre- 

75.  Versibus  imparUer  junctie  queri"  netic,  and  g^omic;  inasmuch  as  some  of 

monia']*  Impariter'  is  not  nsed  els^here.  tbese  characters  are  at  times  combined  in 

WhatHorace  here  calls  *qncrimonia'  ia  thesamepoem.  Thustheelegy  wasusually 

^Ac7«/a    OpriyririKii,    'mouraing    for    the  sung  at  the  symposium,  and  iu  most  cases 

dead.'    The  oldest  writer  in  this  measure  its  main  subject  is  political,  aftcr  which  it 

that  we  know  is  Callinus  of  Ephesus,  wlio  assumes  either  an  amatory,  a   plaintive, 

appears  to  have  lived  during  the  greater  or  a  sententious  tone.    At  the  samc  timc 

part  of  the  sevcuth  century  B.c.  (MuUer,  the  elegy  ahvays  retaius  ils  appropriatc* 

z  z 
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Post  etiam  inclusa  est  voti  sententia  compos. 

Quis  tamen  exiguos  elegos  emiserit  auctor, 

Grammatici  certant  et  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est. 

Archiloclium  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo ; 

Hunc  socci  cepere  pedem  grandesque  cothumi^  80 

Alternis  aptum  sermonibus  et  populares 

Yincentem  strepitus  et  natum  rebus  agendis. 

Musa  dedit  fidibus  divos  puerosque  deorum 

eharacter,  from  which  it  never  departs "  voiingcr     contemparary    of    Sobn,    and 

(MiiUer,  Lit.  of  Oreece,   p.   125).      Thia  Hipponax  of  Ephesns  (b.c.  540). 
writer  disputes  the  ordinary  etymology  of        80.  Munc  tocci  cepere  pedem]  In  reapect 

the  wordelegy  (llA^iy),  thouighhetakes  to  '  soocua '  and  * oothumos,' as  the  cha- 

it  to  mean  a  strain  of  lament.    He  con-  racteristica  ot*  comedy  and  tragedv,  aee 

aiders  the  word  to  be  of  Aaiatic  origin,  Epp.  ii.  1. 174  n.    The  metre  most  nsed 

heing  borrowed  by  tho  lonic  poets  of  Asia  in  thc  dialogue  of  the  earliest  Greek  trage- 

Minor  from  their  neighbours.    The  datea  dies  was  the  trochaic  tetrameter,  which 

above  aseigned  to  these  early  poets  are  metre  is  used  in  many  passages  of  the 

later  than  some  have  given  them.    I  have  Persae  of  Aeschylos.     Bnt  the  iambic  tri- 

foUowed  MiiUer.  meter   appears   to    have   been    nsed  bj 

78.  ChrammaUoi  certafif\  See  Epp.  i.  Phrynichus.  Aristotle  (PoSt.  4)  calls  it 
19.  40  n.  iJLikurra  X%KriKh»  ruv  ft.4rpcar,  and  oom- 

79.  ArehUockum  proprio  rMes]  See  paring  it  with  the  Epic  he  says  (Bhet.  iii. 
Epp.  i.  19.  23  n. ;  Epod.  vi.  13.  "  It  is  8)  :  r&v  t^  pv0n»p  6  fitw  iip^os  at/u^hs  kqjL 
yain  to  seek  an  etymology  fbr  the  word  k€Kruchs  koI  ap/Mylas  Sc^/tcras,  6  S*  Ta^<j9o9 
lambuB :  the  most  probable  supposition  is  avr^  4<rriv  ^  \4^is  ^  rSv  iroWAv  ZA  fid- 
that  it  originated  in  ezclamations,  0X6X1/7-  Aio-Ta  leJanw  r&w  fiirpw  lofifiM  ^$9y- 
fuU,  ezpressive  of  joy.  Similar  in  form  are  yoyrcu  Keyoyres,  Horaoe'8  '  natum  rebna 
BpUtfifios,  the  Bacchic  festival  procession ;  agendis '  appears  also  to  be  an  echo  of 
ZMpafifios,  a  Bacchic  hymn ;  and  Xdvfi^s,  i^totle's  irpaKriK6»  in  the  foUowing  pas* 
also  a  kind  of  Bacchic  soiig  *'  (MiiUer,  p.  sage  (Po6t.  24)  :  rh  lafi.$iKhp  koX  rrrpdiMr- 
133).  The  word,  according  to  this  writer,  pov  KirririKd,  rh  fiky  hpxil<rTuc6v,  rh  5i 
"  originally  denoted  nothing  but  the  jest  rtpajKriK^v.  IlpaKriK^v  means  that  the 
and  banter  used  at  thc  festivals  of  I>e>  metresuitsthehinguageof  action.  [Comp. 
meter,"  <^  whose  worship  Plaros,  the  birth-  Goeto,  Or.  c.  57.]  By  'altemis  sermoni- 
piaoe  of  Archilochusy  was  next  to  Kleusis  bns '  Horace  means  dialogue  generaUy» 
the  principal  seat.  From  these  festivals  not  those  dialogues  in  which  veiae  anawers 
therefore,  the  soenes  of  nnrestrained  rail-  to  verse,  arixofivOla,  When  he  saya  that 
lery  and  scnrrilous  jesting,  ArchUochns  the  iambic  overcomes  the  noise  of  the 
may  be  snpposed  to*  have  conceived  his  theatre»  it  may  be  that  he  refers  to  the 
iambics.  The  iambio  trimeter  is  said  to  clear  intonation  which  that  metre  admits 
have  been  invented  by  him  (Plutarbh  de  of,or  to  its  engagingthe  popularattention 
Musica,  c.  28),  and  likewise  the  trochaic  irom  its  adaptation  to  the  understandinga 
tetrameter,andothermeasuresparticularly  of  aU.  As  to  the  modiflcations  of  the 
described  by  Miiller.  Of  the  two  first  he  lambic  metre  in  the  hands  of  the  thrre 
says :  *'  These  metres  were  in  their  way  as  principal  tragedians,  see  MuUer,  lit.  Gr. 
elaborate  prodnctions  of  Gh^k  taste  and  v.  i.  p.  317.  The  same  writer  has  aome 
genius  as  the  Pluthenon  or  the  statue  of  remarKs  on  the  adaptation  of  the  iambie 
the  Olympic  Jupiter.  Nor  can  there  be  trimeter  to  oomedy,  the  oorrectneas  of 
any  stronger  proof  of  their  perfection  than  which  may  be  disputed  (v.  u.  jp.  13). 

that  metres  said  to  have  been  invented  83.  Muaa  dedit  JUUiue']  On  the  eon- 

by  ArchUochus    retained  their  currency  nezion  of  poetiy  with  music  and  dancing; 

through  aU  agesof  Gh^kpoetry;  andthat  and  on  Cbeek  mnsic  in  generaU  M<iller'a 

although  their  application  varied  in  many  History  of  Greek  Uterature  (L  148  aqq.) 

ways»  no  material  improvement  was  made  may  be  consnlted.    The  eariiest  atringed 

in  their  stmcture "  (p*.  136).    The  prin-  instmment  was  the  tetrachord  or  foor- 

cipal  lambic  writers  wbo  fiulowfld  Archi-  stringed  cithara,  whieh  was  improved  by 

lochus  were    Simonides   of  Amorgns,  a  Terpander,  by  the  addition  of  thiee  stringfl. 
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Et  pugilem  victorem  et  equam  certamine  primum 

Et  juvenum  curas  et  libera  vina  referre.  85 

Discriptas  servare  vices  operumque  colores 

Cur  ego  si  nequeo  ignoroque  poeta  salutor  ? 

Cur  nescire  pudens  prave  quam  discere  malo  ? 

Versibus  exponi  tragicis  res  comica  non  vult ; 

Indignatur  item  privatis  ac  prope  socco  90 

Dignis  carminibus  narrari  coena  Thyestae. 

Singula  quaeque  locum  teneant  sortita  decenter. 

Interdum  tamen  et  vocem  comoedia  tollit, 

Iratusque  Chremes  tumido  delitigat  ore ; 

£t  tragicus  plemmque  dolet  sermone  pedestri  95 

Telephus  et  Peleus,  cum  pauper  et  exsul  uterque 

formingtheheptachord.    Though  the  flute  and  that  the  MSS.  are  unsafe  guides  in 

(<  tibia ')  came  very  early  into  nse  as  an  regard  to  this  word,  I  have  adopted  <  dis- 

accompaniment    to   lyric  poetry,  it   has  criptas '  in  preference  to '  descriptas.'  [See 

always  retained  the  name  it  originally  de-  Kruger*B  note.]     (C.   ii.  13.  23  n.,  and 

rived  from  the  lyre.    The  deacription  of  Epp.  i.  10.  20  n.)      '  Vices'  are  the  parta 

Horace  inclndes  the  choral  lyric  of  the  (S  i.  10.  12, 'defendenteyicem'),andwith 

Doric  Bchooly  and  the  poetry  of  the  Aeolie  *  discriptas '  it  means  the  parts  assigned  to 

Bchool.  The  former  was  adapted  to  a  choir,  each  dass  of  poetiy .    '  Operum  oolores,' 
the  hitter  only  to  a  single  voice.    The  '  *  the  colonring  of  poems/  is  easily  under- 

former  was  so  called  because  it  was  culti-  stood. 

vnted  by  the  Dorians  of  tbe  Peloponnesus  88.  pudens  prave]  '  Through   a  ialse 

and  Sicily  :   the  latter  flourished  among  shame^'  'pudor  malus'  (Epp.  i.  16.  24). 

the  Aeolians  of  Asia  Minor,  and  particu-  90.  privaHs']  *  The  langnage  of  oommoa 

larly  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.     The  one  daily  life.' 

oelebrated  gods  and  heroes  or  renowned  91.  coena  ThyeHae']  See  C.  i.  6.  8  n. 

dtizens,  and  was  used  at  public  festivals  92.  decetUer]  Bentley,  upon  some  au- 

or  at  marriages  and  funerals :  the  other  thority  and  on  bad  reasoning,  substitntes 

expressed  individual  thoughts  andfeelings.  'decentem'  for  'decenter,'  tbe  reading  of 

Alcaeus  and  Sappho  are  the  chief  repre-  all  the  editions  before  him.    [Rttter  has 

sentatives  of  the  latter  school;  of  the  'decentem.'] 

former  Alcman  and  Stesichorus,  Ibycus,  94.  Iraiueque  Chremet']  'Chremes'  is 

Simonides,  Bacchylides,  and  Pindar.  Stesi-  any  father  in  a  comedy.    There  is  notbing 

chorus  and  Ibycus  wore  most  celebrated  tragic  or  tumid  in  the  language  of  Cliti* 

for  their  poems  on  mythological  subjects  pho's  father  in  Terence'8   play  (Heant. 

(' divos  puerosque  deomm'),  wlnle  Simon-  v.  4),  which  is  referred  to  by  the  com- 

ides    and   Findar  were  the    greatest  in  mentators.     [Ritter  refers  to  the  Andria 

ifcwiKta,  hymns  in  honour  of  the  victors  v.  3  and  4^]    The  intensive  compound  of 

at  public  games  ('et  pugilem  victorera  et  'litigo'  does  not  occur  elsewhere.    As  to 

equum    certamine   primum'),  while    the  '  plerumque,' in  the  sense  of 'interdnm,' 

poetsof  wine  and  paasion  (' jnvennm  curas  see  S.  ii.  5.  65  n.,  and  on  'pedestri'  see 

et  libera  vina')  were  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Si-  C.  ii.  12.  9  n. 

monides,  and  Bacchylides.    Horace  does  96.  Telephue  et  Peleue]  TheBe  persons 

not  mention  the  threnes  or  dirges  for  the  were  the  subjects  of  many  tragedies.  Each 

dead,  of  which  Simonides  was  the  greatest  of  tfae  three  trngiedians  wrote  upon  them, 

master.  as  appears  hom  the  fragments  in  Dindorf 's 

As  to '  libera  vina,'  see  S.  i.  4.  87  n.  oollection.      Telephus'   abject    condition, 

86.  Diecriptae  servare  vices]  I  do  not  when  he  went  to  seek  for  one  to  cure  him 

find  that  any  MSS.  have  '  dieeriptas,'  but  of  his  wound  (Spod.  xvii.  8  n.),  and  Pelens 

I  am  indined  to  think  thftt  is  the  tme  driven  from  A^na,  and  wandering  in 

reading;  and  consideriog',  as  I  have  said  quest  of  a  purifler  ibr  the  murder  of  his 

befbre,  that '  discribo '  is  a  genuine  form,  brother  jPhocus,  appear  to  have  been  the 

ZZ   2 
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Projicit  ampuUas  et  sesquipedalia  verba^ 

Si  eurat  cor  spectautis  tetigisse  querela. 

Nou  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poemata;  dulcia  sunto 

Et  quocunque  volent  animum  auditoris  agunto.  loo 

Ut  ridentibus  arrident^  ita  flentibus  adsunt 

Humani  vultus :  si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est 

Frimum  ipsi  tibi ;  tunc  tua  me  infortunia  laedent, 

Telephe  vel  Peleu :  male  si  mandata  loqueris, 

Aut  dormitabo  aut  ridebo.     Tristia  maestum  105 

Yultum  verba  decent,  iratum  plena  minarum, 

Ludentem  lasciva,  severum  seria  dictu. 

Format  enim  natura  prius  nos  intus  ad  omnem 

Fortunarum  habitum ;  juvat  aut  impellit  ad  iram 

Aut  ad  humum  maerore  gravi  deducit  et  angit;  lio 

Post  effert  animi  motus  interprete  lingua. 

Si  dicentis  erunt  fortunis  absona  dicta, 

Komani  tollent  equites  peditesque  cachinnum. 

points  ia  the  bistory  of  thesepersODB  chiefly  suited  to  yoar  ehanicter  (see  v.  177). 
dwelt  upon.    Aristophaues  rLdicules  Euri-        105.  Tnstia  maeglum]  With  the  truisma 

pides   for   the  bombast  and  beggary  of  that  follow  may  be  oompared  Cicero  de 

Telephus    in    two    places    (Acham.    428  Orat.  (iii.  57}  :  "  Omnis  motus  animi  suum 

8q<]^) : —  quendam  a  natura  habet  vultum  et  soaam 

AIK.  Kiucuyos  fiky  ^v  ®^  gestum  :  corpusque  totum  hominis  et 

X«X<$f ,  irpoa-atr&vy  <rTotf*6\os,  9uyds  \4yuy.  «j^  0™^«  wltus  omnesque  voces,  ut  ner^-i 

ETP.  oJS*  &ynpa,   M6<roy  TV^Af^or»    AIK.  *"  fidibus,  ita  sonant  ut  a  motu  animi  quo- 

yai  Tfi\€<poy  <I^^  ^^^^  pulsae."     So  Horace  says  there 

roirov  ihs  ityrt0o\&  <r4  /wi  ri  <nr(£p7««i.  "s  a  voice  of  nature  within  us  whieh  adapU 

ETP.  £  »«,  B6s  abr^  Tii\4<t>ov  &aK<&fxara.  itself  to  every  phase  of  our  fortCmes,  aud 

spenks   out  in  languag^    expressing  the 

Compare  Nub.  921  sqq.,  and  the  Scholiast  emotions  that  belong  to   each.     [Rltter 

thereon.  As  to '  ampullas '  see  £pp.  i.  3.  refers  to  Aristotle,  Poet.  17,  wi$ay«&TaTm. 

14  u.     *  Sesquipedalia '  ('pes  semisque'),  ydp,  &eJ] 

*  a  foot  and  a  half  long.'  [Ritter  has  a  full        113.  equUet  pedUesque']   Bentley  eaUs 

stop  after  'pedestri.' — 'Curat  tetigisse:'  this^vitiosa  et  inepta  lectio,  quamvis  ab 

comp.  Epp.  i.  17.  5w]  omnibus  Librariis  recepta  et  propagata ;" 

99.  Non  aati*  eti  pulchra  eete]  *  Pul-  therefore  he  restores,  as  he  says,  the  true 

chra,'  as  opposed  to '  dulcia,'  describes  that  reading,    *  equitesque     patresque.'      But 

sort  of  faultless  beauty  which  fails  to  make  '  equites  peditesque '  is  a  compreben«v« 

an   impression  on  the  feeUngs.    Of  the  way  of  expressiug  all  the  citizens  of  Bofme 

accideutal  rhyme  that  occnrs  in  these  two  with  reference  to  the  dasses  of  Serviui 

verses,  OrelU  has  coUected  several  paraUel  TulUus  (Livy  i.  43).    When  the  cenaus 

instances  from  Virgil  and  Homer.  was  oompleted  the  king  issued  a  prodama- 

101.  flentibut  adeunf]  Bentley  adopts  tion,  "  Ut  omnes    cives   Komani  equitea 

the  conjectural  reading  '  adflent,'  in  order  peditesqne  in  suis    quisque    centuriis  in 

to  maintain  the  antithesis.    I  think  the  Campo  Martio  prima  luce  adessent."    And 

emendation  is  due  to  some  oiie  who  knew  Cicero  (de  Legg.  iii.  3.  7),  "Censores — 

St.  PauVs  exhortation,  x^P^'^  f^^  X"^"  ordines  partiunto :   equitum   peditumque 

p6yrmy  kqX  K^altat  fMrh  K\tu6vrw  (Kom.  prolem     describunto."     Orelli     oomparea 

xii.  15).  Bophodes  (Oed.  Col.  898),  \tinf  &mmow 

104.  male  ei  mandata  loqueris]  *  Male'  Wirirjiy  r«.   Comm.  Cruq.  explains  by  *'iu>- 

appears  to  belong  to  'mandata:    'words  biles  et  plebeii;"  Porphyrion,  "equester 

improperly  assigned   you»'  that    is»    not  ordo  et  plebeius." 
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Intererit  multum  divusne  loquatur  an  heros, 

Maturusne  senex  an  adhue  florente  juventa  1J5 

Fervidus,  et  matrona  potens  an  sedula  nutrix, 

Mercatome  vagus  cultome  virentis  agelli, 

Colchus  an  Assyrius,  Thebis  nutritus  an  Argis. 

Aut  famam  sequere  aut  sibi  convenientia  finge. 

Scriptor  honoratum  si  forte  reponis  Achillem,  J  20 

Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer, 

Jura  neget  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arroget  armis. 

Sit  Medea  ferox  invictaque,  fiebilis  Ino, 

Perfidus  Ixion,  lo  vaga,  tristis  Orestes. 

114.  divusne  loquaiur  an  heros]   The  of  Earipides,  which  turns  on  the  hurial 

Scholiaflts  are  divided  hetween '  divns '  and  of  the  seven  leaders  who  formed  that  ex- 

'Davns;'  the  MSS.  are  nlso  at  variancc.  pcdition.    But  Horace  may  have  had  in 

The  Hlandinian  are  in  favonr  of  '  divns/  raind  many  other  plays  of  which  the  scene 

and  all  Orelli'8,  except  that  three  have  '  a'  lay  either  at  Arsros  or  Thehes,  in  connexion 

superscrihed.     I  think  'divnsne'  is  the  with  Oedipns,  the  qnarrel  of  his  sons,  or 

true  reading,  and  that  *  Davus '  arose  out  of  the  expedition  of  the  £pigoni. 

v.  237 :  '*  Ut  nihil  intersit  Davusne  loqua-  120.'8criptorhonoratum  siforte  repoini] 

tur  et  audax  Pjrthias."  *  Deus '  and  *  heros  '  *  Honoratus'  (for  which  Bentley  on  his  own 

are  hronght  together  helow  (v.  227)  :  '*  Ke  oonjecture  substitutes  *  Homereum '  in  one 

quicunque    deus,   quicunque    adhibcbitur  of  his  very  long  notes, — *'  meris  argutiis," 

heros."    Orelli  aptly  quotes  a  passage  of  says  Fea)  is  only  an  epitheton  omans,  cor- 

Plutarch,  irom  which  it  would  seem  as  if  respondingtoHomer^s  icXi;ti$s,&c.  [Ritter 

this  antithesis  were  in  ameasure  proverbial  understandB  it  literally,  honoured  hy  Zeus, 

(Comparatio    Aristophanis    et   Menandri,  as  in  lliad,  i.  510 :  but  I  do  not  accept  his 

c.  1)  : — &air(p  &irb  KX-fipov  kicovittu  rots  explanation.]    '  Repouis '  means  '  put  upon 

fpoaciiroif  rit  irpoffTvx^yra  rSty  ouofidruv,  the  stage.'   The  word  is  used  in  a  different 

Koi  oitK  &K  9tayyoiris,  cfrc  vl6s  itrriPf  cfre  scnse  v.  190 :  "  Fabula  quae  posci  vult  et 

irariipf  (It*  IkypoiKos,  «trc  d*6s,  cTrc  ypavs,  speotata  reponi." 

cfrc  i^pvs,  6  9ia\(y6fifPos.  122.  ni^l  non  arroget  armis]  *  Let  him 

116.  matrona  potens]  This  epithet  seems  claim  every  thing  for  arms,'  thut  is,  let  him 

to  have  the  same  meamng  as  the  kindred  make  arms  his  one  appeal. 

word ir^rvia  in  Homer  and the Tragedians.  128.  flebilis    Ino]    There   are  several 

The  officious  nurbe  has  always  becn  a  fa-  fragments  of  a  play  oy  Euripides  bearing 

vonrite  character  on  the  stage.    We  find  it  the  name  of  Ino,  the  daughter  of  CadrauK, 

in  Acschylus  (Cho^phoroe),  in   Sophocles  and  wife  of  Athamas,  who  threw  hersclf 

(Trachiniae),  and  Euripides  (Hippolytus).  into  the  sea  with  her  son  Melicerta,  aud 

We  are  all  sufficiently  familiar  with  it  in  went  through  various  sorrows  through  the 

Shakspcare's  Romeo  and  Juliet.     In  Euri-  wrath  of  Here,  and  the  rivalry  of  her  hns- 

pides'  play  and  Shakspeare's  they  bcar  in  band^s  other  wives,  Nephele  and  Tliemisto. 

one  respect  much  the  same  character.    An  She  was  worshipped  after  hcr  dcath  as 

tfvKopos  ('mercator')  is  introduced  in  th^  Leucothea,  or  Matuta  Mater. 

Philoctetes  of  Sophocles,  and  thc  prologue  124.  PerfidM»  Ixion,  lo  vaga]  Aeschylus, 

of  the  Electra  (Euripides)  is  spoken  by  an  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  each  wrote  a 

a&rovpyijy  (' cultor  agelli ').    The  Colchian  tragedy  entitled  'Ixion,'  of  which  frag* 

may  represent  any  of  the  barbarous  tribes  ments  reniain.    He  was  king  of  the  La- 

on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  Assy-  pithae.     Having  treacherously  murdered 

rian  any  of  the  Eastem  nations.    (C.  i.  his  fhther-in-Iaw,  Deioneus,  he  retumed 

2.  21  n.,  and  C.  ii.  11. 16  n.)    The  opposi-  tfae  goodness  of  Zeus,  who  purified  him,  by 

tion  between  Thebes  and  ^goa  has  refe-  tryingtoseduceHere,forwhichhcreceived 

rence  partly  perhaps  to  Aeschylus*  play,  his  well-known  punishment,  and  is  rightly 

Sept.  c.  Thebas,  in  which  Polynices  comes  called  '  perfidus.'    The  wanderings  of  lo, 

with  an  Argive  army  to  take  possession  of  thc  daughter  of  Inachus,  king  of  Argos, 

the  crown  of  Ttiebes»  or  to  the  Suppliccs  in  thc  form  of  a  cow,  whose  passagc  across 
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Si  quid  inexpertum  scenae  eommittis  et  audes  135 

Personam  formare  novam^  servetur  ad  imum 

Qualis  ab  incepto  processerit^  et  sibi  constet. 

Difficile  est  proprie  communia  dioere ;  tuque 

Rectius  Iliacum  carmen  deducis  in  actus^ 

Quam  si  proferres  ignota  indictaque  primus.  130 

Publica  materies  privati  juris  erit^  si 

Non  circa  vilem  patulumque  moraberis  orbem, 

Nec  verbo  verbum  curabis  reddere  fidus 

Interpres^  nec  desilies  imitator  in  arctum 

Unde  pedem  proferre  pudor  vetet  aut  operis  lex.  135 

Nec  sic  incipies  ut  scriptor  cyclicus  olim : 

th€  straitthatBeparatesthePropotttisfroin  which  it  is  not  easy  to  move  except  bj 

the  Euxine  gave  it  the  name  of  Bospann^  treading  precisely  in  the  steps  of  him  wham 

are  related  in  many  ways.    The  most  re^  jou  are  following,  iu  which  diffideuce  or  the 

markable  passage  on  this  snbject  is  in  the  phoi  of  the  work  hampers  your  stepa  and 

Ptometheus  of   Aeschylus,  where  she  is  preventeyou  IW>m  shoxnnganyoriginality. 

introduced.      [Doederlein    sugg^ts    that  [Some  cntieBd«toetan  allusiontothc  fiible 

'  vaga'  means  '  frantic.']  of  the  fox  and  gm^  ^Aaedms,  iv.  9).     I 

[126.   JPersonam']  *  A  new  character.'  doubt  that.] 

S.  i.  2.  60.—'  Ad  imum/  Epp.  i.  18.  36.]  136.]  ut  scriptor  ofclic^  oSr]  A  4imm 

128.  Difficile    est  proprie    communia  of  Epic  poets  arose  some  time  aft^  HonH^ 

dicere']  '  Communia '  meaus  what  is  com-  who,  perhaps  from  the  habit  of  reciting  as 

mon  property,  as  opposed  to  fictions  of  rhapsodists  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  were  led 

one'B  own  creating,  and  '  proprie  dicere '  is  to  adopt  subjects  akiu  to  Uomer^s  and  to 

to  tell  it  so  as  to  make  it  one's  own.  connecttheirpoems  with  his.  Theirdffiign 

[Verse  130  explains  *  communia.']    'Pro-  appearstoliavebeentoformtheirpoemaand 

prie  communia  dicere'  seems  to  be  tbe  Homer^sintoonecycleyembracingthewhole 

same  as  making  that  which  lb  'publica  historyoftheTrqjantimes,andsotheywere 

materies '  '  privati  juris,'  or  a  man'8  own.  called  by  the  grammarians  Cydic  poete. 

'  Communia'  is  usual  in  the  sense  of  part-  Of  these  the  oldeet  was  Arctinus  of  Bfiletiis, 

nership  property,   and  is  different  from  whosepoem  wasacontinuationof  thelliad, 

'  publica ;'  but  here  it  seems  to  havc  the  and  nearly  as  long.    It  took  up  the  historj 

same  meaning.    Horace  seems  to  have  fol*  after  the  death  of  Hector,  and  related  tbe 

lowed  a  Gree^  proverb,  x^*''^^'^  ^^  Koiyii  arrival  of  the  Amazons  and  Ethiopians  to 

iHi&ffcu.    As  tp  '  deducis '  see  S.  i.  10.  44  n.  assist  the  Trojans,  the  death  of  AchiUea  by 

Ruhnken  on  Timaeus  (v.  KdTayfui)  points  the  hand  of  Paris,  the  conteat  of  Ajax  and 

out  that  in  Plato  Kon-dy^iy  has  the  same  Ulysses  (Ovid,  Met.  xiii.  1),  the  story  of 

sense  as   *  deducere    filum/  referring  to  Laocoon  aud  of  the  wooden  hone,  and  the 

Sophist.  p.  152,  E,  Koi  irp6i  yt  ro^ots  $ri  consequent  sacking  of  Troy.     Viigil   waa 

lali^tii'  KC^Kardy€ivK€dK€pKiC€ty  iinardfuSa.  iudebted  to  this  poem  for  the  greater  part 

132.  vilem   paiulumque  moraberie  or-  of  the  second  book  of  the  Aeneid.     It  was 

hem']  With  '  orbis '  Orelli  compures  Aris-  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first 

totle  (Rhet.  i.  9.  33)  :  rh  8'  iyK^tiiov  r»v  wascalledA/Ofoirir,  thesecond^IAfovWpiriT. 

ipytiv  itrrlv  rh  Z\  kvxA^  cis  uiariv,  otov  The  second  CycHc  poet  in  order  of  time  waa 

€vy4vtia  KoX  iraiSc/o,  in  which  he  renders  Lesches,  a  Lesbian,  and  contemporary  with 

rh.  kvk\^  by  '  loci  communes.'    Aristotle  Archilochus.    His  poem  was  known  as  the 

seems  to  mcan  those  collateral  arguments  MiKpk  'Ikids.    Tfae  poem  opened  with  tfaese 

that  help  to  build  up  the  main  argument  two  lines,  which  Horaoe  may  or  may  not 

of  the  enoomium,  to  be  derived  from  ac-  have  had  in  mind : — 

tions.  Horace  means  the  hackneyed  round  .j^^,^^  ^^j^^  ^^  AapBayiv»'  «ffirtXor, 

of    subjects,    phrwes,    and    illustrations,  ^,  ,^     ^^^^^^   J^^^  ^^^j   e^pdwa^^ 

ground  which  any  body  may  tread  and  may  "Apmoj. 

have  trod  ahready.    '  Patnlus '  is  opposed  '^ 

to   '  arctus,'  difficnlt  iiarrow  grouud,  in  It  appears  to  have  embraced  a  number  of 
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"  Fortunam  Friami  cantabo  et  nobile  bellum/' 

Quid  dignum  tanto  feret  hic  promissor  hiatu  ? 

Parturiunt  montes^  nascetur  ridiculus  mus. 

Quanto  rectius  hic  qui  nil  molitur  inepte :  140 

''  Dic  mihi^  Musa^  virum  captae  post  tempora  Trojae 

Qui  mores  hominum  multorum  vidit  et  urbes.'^ 

Non  Aimum  ex  iulgore  sed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem 

Cogitat,  ut  speciosa  dehinc  miracula  promat^ 

Antiphtiten  Scyllamque  et  cum  Cyclope  Charybdin.  145 

Nec  reditum  Diomedis  ab  interitu  Meleagin^ 

difrerent  Bubjects,  among  othere  the  story  tain  in  labonr,  are  fonnded  :  &iiy*y  olpot 

of  Philoctetestold  in  Sopbocle8'play.    See  cfra  fiuj'  dir^ffTcjreK,  wbich  in  Athenaeus 

Aristotle  (PoSt.  23),  wbere  also  reference  (xiv.  6)  isquotedalittledifferently :  &9ip§y 

ifl  made  to  anotber  Cyclic   poem   called  6pos,  Zehs  &  ^^ojSctro,  r6  8'  Ircfccy  fiw, 

KiitpM,  from  tbe  birtb-place  of  the  author  141.  Dic  mihi,  Musa,  otrwm]  Odyn.  i. 

Stasinus,  wbich  waa  intended  as  an  intro-  1  sq. :— 

McrificebfIphigenia,andtheejentsofthe  »^xxi;  r  Mp^<,y  Wcf  «^ca  ira2  v6oy 

first  mne  years  of  tbe  war.    Of  the  other  ^^ 
poems  one  was  the  fi6<rToi  by  Agias  of 

Troezen,  on  the  retum  of  the  Grecian  com-  Compare  ISpp.  i.  2. 19  sq. 

manden  from    Troy,  the  wanderiiigs  of  143.  Non  Jktmum  ex  Jkdgore}   Horace 

Menelans,  the  murder  of  Agamemnon,  and  says  of  Homer  that  he  does  not  begin  with 

tbe  revenge  of  Orestes.    Anotber  was  the  a  flash  which  ends  in  smoke,  bnt  with  him 

TiiAcyoKfa  of  Eugammon  of  Cyrene,  which  ont  of  smoke  oomes  a  bright  light ;  that  is» 

continued  the  bistory  of  Ulysses  till  bis  out  of  a  modest  boginning  tbe  reader  is  led 

death  by  the  hand  of  his  son  Telegonns.  on  to  beanties  and  objects  of  interest ;  and 

Tbe  Tbebais  and  Epigoni,  relating  tbe  con-  he  is  carried  rapidly  forward   instead  of 

tests  between  Argos  and  Thebes,  are  also  being  detained  over   matten  preliminary 

indnded  in  tbe  Cydic  poems,  but  their  and  irrelevant.    It  is  obvious  tbat '  fumo ' 

autbors  are  unknown.    (See  for  more  par-  in  the  second  dause  is  out  of  place,  nnd  is 

ticulan  Muller's  Hist.  of  Gr.  Lit.  c.  6.)  only  used  to  maintain  a  verbal  antitbesis; 

There  was  a  later  Epic  poem  called  Thebais,  and  the  beauties  sdected  ('  spedosa  mira- 

the  author  of  which  was  Antimachus  of  cula,'  'striking  marvels')  are  not  tbo  most 

Claros,  a  contemporary  of  Flato.    Porpby-  striking.  Horaco  seems  alwnys  tofall  sbort 

rion  (on  v.  146)  calls  him  a  Cyclic  poet,  of  bis  snbject  when  he  speaks  of  Homer. 

from  tbe  snbject  of  his  poem,  the  extent  of  145.  Aniiphafeu    Scyllamque^     Tlieso 

which  was  such,  he  says,  that  he  bad  flUed  stories  are  fit>m  the  Odyssey.    Antipliates 

twenty*four  volumes  (that  is,  twenty-four  was  king  of  the  Lnestrygones,  a  gpgantic 

books)  before  tke  armament   arrived  at  race  in  Sicily,  who  devoured  tbree  of  Ulys* 

Thebes  (see  note  on  the  above  vei^se).    The  ses'  companions  and  destroved  his  sbips  (z. 

poem  notwitbstanding  seems  to  have  been  80  sqq.).  Tbe  adventure  witb  Polypbemus 

much  admired.  the  Cyclops  forms  tbe  leading  event  of  tbe 

139.  JParturiunt  montes]   The  reading  ninth   book.    Tbe    description    of  Scylla 

of  tbe  old  editions  and  many  MSS.,  <  par-  and  Cliarybdis  is  in  the  twelfth  book  (vv. 

tnrient/  is    nndoubtedly   wrong.    Verbs  85  sqq.). 

ending  iu  <  urio '  signify  purpose  or  desire,  146.  Nee  reditum  Diomedis']  This  was 

and  *  parturio '  has  the  same  relation  to  related  in  the  Cyclic  poem  called  ti^crroi 

*  pario '  that '  esurio '  has  to  '  edo,'  mean-  above  mentioned.     Meleager,  who  was  one 

ing  tbe  effort  or  desire  to  bring  fortb,  the  of  tbe  Argonauts,  and  was  stiU  more  famons 

being  in  labour.     Porpbyrion  qnotes  the  for  the  destruction  of  the  boar  sent  by 

proverb  on  wbich  tbis  and  tbe  iable  that  Diana  to  vex  tbe  inhabitants  of  Calydon  in 

Phaedrus  has  iroitated  (iv.  22)  of  tbe  monn-  Aftolia,  was  uncle  to  Diomedes,  being  bro- 
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Nec  gemino  belluin  Trojanum  orditur  nb  ovo ;  * 

Semj)er  ad  eventum  festinat  et  in  medias  res 

Non  secus  ae  notas  auditorem  rapit^  et  quae 

Desperat  tractata  nitescere  posse  relinquit;  150 

Atque  ita  mentitur^  sic  veris  falsa  remiscet^ 

Frimo  ne  medium^  medio  ne  discrepet  imum. 

Tu  quid  ego  et  populus  mecum  desideret  audi : 

Si  plausoris  eges  aulaea  manentis  et  usque 

Sessuri  donec  cantor  '  Vos  plaudite'  dicat,  155 

Aetatis  cujusque  notandi  sunt  tibi  mores^ 

Mobilibusque  decor  naturis  dandus  ct  annis. 

Reddere  qui  voces  jam  scit  puer  et  pede  certo 

Signat  humum,  gestit  paribus  colludere,  et  iram 

Colligit  ac  ponit  tepaerej  et  mutatur  in  horas.  i6o 

Imberbus  juvenis  tandem  custode  remoto 

ther  to  TjdeoB.    According  to  Homcr  he  the  log^cal  *  i '  or  '  eo,'  '  thiii,'  differs  froin 

was  curscd  bv  hig  niother  Althaea  for  the  the  deiuonstrative    '  ho,'    '  this.' "     '  Ita  * 

slanghter  of  her  two  hrothers  (II.  ix.  567  therefore  is  the  usual  word  with  '  at '  fol- 

sqq.),  and  her  Erinnys  pursued  hina  to  his  lowiu^.  But  tbe  poets  (and  sometimes  even 

deatb.     But  as  tbis  was  before  the  Trojan  the  prose  writers)  use  '  sic  *  in  the  same 

war,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  to  be*  constructiou,  and  in  others  in  which  *ita' 

gin  an  acoount  of  Diomedes'  rcturu  with  his  is  more  usual.    See  Key'8  L.  G.  1451,  and 

imc]e's  death  would  be  alraunl.     It  seems  compare  C.  i.  3.  1,  '*  Sic  te  I>iva  poteus 

as  if  some  poet  had  been  guilty  of  this  ab-  Cypri ;"  and  Epp.  i.  7«  69,  *'  Sic  ig^viase 

surdity.     The  Scholiasts  say  it  was  Anti»  putato." 

machus.    (See  v.  136  n.)     [Welcker  sup-  [153.  Tu  quid]  This  is  addresaed  to  any 

poses  the  *  reditum,  to  be  the  retum  of  person,  who  shonld    think  of  writing  a 

Diomedes  aftcr  the  expedition  of  the  £pi-  phiy.] 

goni  against  Thebcs.]  15  k  aulaea  maneniW]  See  Epp.  U.  1. 

147.  ffemino — ah  ovo]  That  is,  from  the  189.  lu  the  next  verse  *  cantor '  is  nsed 
birth  of  Helen,  who  was  boru  from  one  of  for  the  actor,  as  Cicero  uses  it  (Pro  Sest.  c. 
the  eggs  brought  forth  by  Leda,  while  Cas-  55) :  **  Sedebat  exauimatus :  et  is  qui  ant«a 
tor  aud  PoUux  issued  from  the  otlier.  (S.  cantorum  convicio  contiones  oelebrare  saas 
ii.  1.  26,  '*  ovo  prognatus  eodcm.")  This  solcbat  cantorum  ipsorum  vocibus  ejicieba- 
introdnctory  matter  was  hamlled  in  the  tur."  He  is  speaking  of  Clodiu8,at  wliom 
poem  of  Stasinus  before  meutioned,  of  which  as  he  sat  in  the  theatre  the  actors  pointed 
the  following  fragment  has  b6eu  prcserved  some  words  from  the  comedy  that  was  l^ng 
in  Athenacus  (viii.  3,  p.  334)  : —  performed.  (See  Forcelliui.)  *  Vos  plau- 
To?»  W  M'T&  TpiT«£T,,K 'EAe'n7i'  t^icc,  Bav^La  «1»^'  were  the  words  with  which  a  play 

fipoTOuri,  usually  concludod. 

T^y    iroTc    KoWiicofiios   N^M«<rif    4>iArfTim  ,   ^^^'  MobiUbtisque  decor  naturis]  Bent- 

aiyua-a  ^®y»  ®°  ^®^>'  "^*"*  authonty,  edits  '  tuato- 

Z,,W,    6««i.    /5cMriX^i,    T^jcc    irpaTcp^i    in^  ™-'     Horaee  means  that  meii'8  chanictem 

kvdyicns.  change  with  the  stages  of  lite,  and  that 

'  these  changes  mnst  he  attended  to.     He 

148.  in  mediasree]  Tlie  ancients  appear  then  explains  them  in  a  dear  and  elegant 
particularly  to  have  remarked  this  quality  mauner. 

of  Homer's  poems.    Quintil.  vii.  10.11:  [158.  £e(2<{0r0— tH>c0tf]*Repeatwhathe 

**  nbi  ab  initiis  incipiendum,  ubi  more  Ho-  hears.'  '  Temere:'  *  without  canse,'  <  capri- 

merico  e  mediis  vel  ultimis  ?"  ciously.'     *  In  horas :'    *  hourly.'     S.  ii.  7. 

151.  Atque    ita    tneniiiur,    tic    verie]  10.] 

"  *  Ita,' *  so '  (the  oldest  form  of  the  neuter  161.  cuetode  remoto]    This  means  the 

pronoun  'id'),  diffcn  from  *sic,'  *8o,'as  *  paedagogns,*  as  in  S.  i.  6.  81  n.    This 
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Gaudet  equis  eanibusque  et  aprici  gramine  eatnpi^ 

Cereus  in  vitium  flecti^  monitoribus  asper^ 

Utilium  tardus  provisorj  prodigns  aeris, 

Sublimis  cupidu6que  et  amata  relinquere  pemix.  165 

Conversis  studiis  aetas  animusque  virilis 

Quaerit  opes  et  amicitias,  inservit  honori, 

Commisisse  cavet  quod  mox  mutare  laboret. 

Multa  senem  circumveniunt  incommoda^  vel  quod 

Quaerit  et  inventis  miser  abstinet  ac  timet  uti^  170 

Vel  quod  res.omnes  timide  gelideque  ministrat, 

Dilator^  spe  longus^  iners^  avidusque  futuri, 

Difficilis^  querulus^  laudator  temporis  acti 

Se  puero,  castigator  censorque  minorum. 

Multa  ferunt  anni  venientes  cotnmoda  secum^  • .        175 

Multa  reeedentes  adimunt.     Ne  forte  seniles 

Mandentur  juveni  partes  pueroque  viriles, 

Semper  in  adjunctis  aevoque  morabimur  aptis. 

Aut  agitur  res  in  scenis  aut  acta  refertur. 

per8on*8  fnnctions  ccosed   wlien  the  boy  belong^  and  is  fitted  to  the  age  we  have  in 

Uflsumed  the  'toga  virilis/     'Campi/  as  hand.' 

elsewhere,  menns    the   Campus  Martius.        179.  a«t  ctcta  referiur]  The  foUowing 

The  characteristics  of  youth  and  nge  here  remarks  of  Muller  (Hist.  Gr.  Lit.  i.  807) 

given  arc  nearly  the  same  as  in  Aristotlo  appear  tohetrue: — '^The  actionsto  which 

(Khet.  ii.  12  s(i.).     *  Snblimis  cnpidusque '  no  spcech  is  attached,  and  which  do  not 

means  '  soaring  and  ambitious.'  serve  to  develope  thoughts  and  feelings,  are 

[167.  inservit  honori']  *  He  is  a  slave  to  imagined  to  ptiss  behind  or  without  the 

ambition.'  He  seeks  the  '  honores '  or  high  scene,  and  arc  only  related  on  the  stage. 

ofiices  of  thc  state.]  Hence  the  importance  of  the  parts  of  mcs- 

[169.    seHeni]    Aristotle,  Rhet.  ii.   13,  sengers  and  heralds  in  ancient  tragedy.  The 

describes  the   characteristics  of  the  old  poet  was  not  influenced  only  by  the  reason 

man.]  given  by  Horace  (vv.  185  sqq.) ;  there  was 

172.  ape  longus]  "Quia  tardns  est  et  also  the  far  deeper  general  reason,  that  it 

difiicilis  ad  sperandum,  propter  experien-  is  never  the  outward  act  with  which  the 

tiam  fallacis  fortunne "  (Forci^llini).  Other  intcrest  of  ancient  tragcdy  is  roost  iuti- 

iuterpretations  have  been  g^ven,  but  I  be-  mately  bound  up.    llie  action  is  intemal 

lieve  that  this  is  tlie  true  onc.     Bentlcy  and  spiritual ;  the  reflections,  resolutions, 

snbstitntes  *lentus'  ont  of  his  own  head.  feelings,    the    niental   or    moral   pheno- 

'  Avidns  futnri '  means  I  supixise  'eager  to  meua  which  can  becxpressed  in  speech,  are 

live  longer,'  or  *  grueily  of  life.'     [Bcntley  developed  on  the  stage.     For  outward  ac- 

has  *  piividu8(]ue  futun.']  tion,  which  is  generally  mutc  or  at  all  events 

175.  MuUa  ferunt  anni]  See  C.  ii.  5.  cannot  be  adeqnately  expresscd  by  words, 

14  n.,  aud  Epp.  ii.  2.  55.  Tbe  remark  scems  the  Epic  form,  uarration,  is  thc  only  ap- 

to  be  drawn  forth  by  the  dark  picture  of  propriate  vehicle.    Moreover,  the  costnme 

old  age  contained  in  the  preceding  verses.  of  tragic  actors  was  calculated  for  impres- 

It  has  not  much  otherwise  to  do  with  the  sive  dechimation  and  not  for  action.    The 

subject.     [Years  as  they  come  are  the  time  lengthened  and  stufied  out  figures  would 

of  youth,   when    thore   is  hope  for  the  have  had  an  awkward,  not  to  say  a  ludi- 

future.]  crons  cfiect  in  combat  or  othcr  violent  ac- 

178.  adjunetis  aevoque  morahimur  ap-  tion.     From  the  snblime  to  the  ridicnlous 

ii»]  Both  '  adjnnctis '  and  *  aptis  '  go  with  would  have  been  bnt  one  step,  which  ancient 

*  aevo,'  '  we  sball  dwell  upon  that  which  tragedy  carcfuUy  avoided  riskiug." 
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Segnius  irritant  animos  demisfia  per  aurem  lao 

Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus^  et  quae 

Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator :  non  tamen  intus 

Digna  geri  promes  in  scenam^  multaque  toUes 

Ex  oculis  quae  mox  narret  facundia  praesens. 

Ne  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  trucidet,  185 

Aut  humana  palam  coquat  exta  nefarius  Atreus, 

Aut  in  avem  Procne  vertatur^  Cadmus  in  anguem. 

Quodcunque  ostendis  mihi  sic  incredulus  odi. 

Neve  minor  neu  sit  quinto  productior  actu 

Fabula^  quae  posci  yult  et  spectata  reponi ;  190 

Nec  deus  intersit  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 

Inciderit;  nec  quarta  loqui  persona  laboret. 

180.  Seffmus  irrUant  atUmos']    Wben  place  is  worried  oat  to  tike  last  gasp  ;  all 

Gandaules  proposes  to  exhibit  his  wife'8  u  phrase,  and  even  the  moet  comroon  re- 

beanty  to  Gyges,  Herodotus  (i.  8)  makes  maric  is  Ibtoed  and  stilted,"  &c.    This  is 

him   say,    ira  yhp  rvjx^tt  Mp^owt  enggerated  criticism,  bnt  Horace  had  pTo> 

46rra   kiturr^tpa  i^akfimv,  and  Seneea  bably  a  low  opinion  of  the  tmgic  writers  of 

(Epp.  ri.)  has  a  like  aayiBg^  ^  Homines  his  own  day,  thongh  he  flatters  Varins  and 

amplios  ocnlis  qaani  anribas  credunt."  Pollio.     It  is  probable,  as  Schlegel  says» 

ISi.  fmemmd%aprae»etu\  An eye-witness  Seneca'8  plavs  were  never  intended  to  be 

wbo  teUs  the  spectators  wnat  he  has  seen,  acted ;  but  if  bo,  his  remarks  above  qnoted 

and  does  it  in  a  long  speech,  as  the  mes-  are  not  quite  consistent.    See  C.  i.  6.  8  n.; 

senger  in  the  Ghre^  plays.     *  Praesens '  ii.  1. 10  n. ;  S.  i.  10.  42  n. 
means  '  before  the  andience.'  191.  Nec  deut  intereW]  It  waa  a  reproacli 

186.  eoquai  —  Atreua]      See  C.   i.  6.  to  the  tragedians  that  ^«8^  ri  ^wopAp-tM, 

8n. ;  and  as  to  Procne,  C.  iv.  12.  5  n.  M  riis  fivx^^^  ^''^^7^^^''^^^  '^(p^'^*' 

Short  fragments  of  the  Atrens  of  Sopho-  (Plato,  Cratyl.  i.  425,  Steph.),  and  Aris- 

des  and  Cadmns  of  Euripides  are  extant.  totle  (Po§t.  15)  instanoes  the  coadnsion 

The  story  of  Cadmns  and  his  wife  Har*  of  the  Medea  of  Bnripides.    The    gods 

monia  changed  into  Berpents  is  told  by  were  introdaoed  on  a  platftnm  above,  wfaich 

Orid  (Met.  iv.  663  sqq.).    Such  barbari-  is  the  fivx^  referred  to.      Henoe  the 

ties  and  miracnlons  changea,"  Horace  says,  proverb  "  Dens  ex  machina  "  fbr  any  snm- 

if  represented  on  the  stage  are  both  in-  mary  way  of  winding  up  a  plot,  or  ez- 

credible  and  disg^sting.  tricating  oneself  from  a  difficnlty.    Cioero 

In  the    tragedy  Medea,  attribated  to  uses  the  same  illastration  (de  Nat.  Deor.  u 

Sencca,  the  mother  strangles  her  children  20) :    "  ut  tragici  podtae  qnnm  ezplicare 

on  the  stwge,   **  notwithstanding  the  ad-  argumenti  exitam  non  potestia»  oonfngitis 

monitionofHornce,  whoprobablyhadsome  ad  deum."    Forcellini  explains  'vindice' 

similar  example  of  the  Boman  theatre  be-  by  "  solutore,  et  qnasi  liberatore  rn  adeo 

fore  his  eyes,  for  a  Qreek  would  hardly  have  involutae  nt  ope  hnmana  bonus  exitoa  in- 

committed  this  error.    The  Roman  trage-  veniri  non  posrit :"  '  one  brongbt  in  to  nn- 

diana  must  have  had  a  particular  rage  for  ravel  tbe  knot,  and  deliver  tfae  people  Irom 

uovelty  and  effect  to  seek  them  in  such  an  otherwise  hopeless  position.' 
atrocities  "  (Schlegel,  Dram.  Lit.  Lect.  xv.).        192.  nee  quarta  lcqiui  peretma  laborH] 

This  author^s  eetimate  of  the  ouly  Roman  Thespis  flrst  introduced  a  single  actor  on 

tragedies  that  remain   is  very  low:    they  the  stage,  who  perhaps  told  a  storf  and 

are  "beyond   description   bombastic  and  served  to  rdieve  the  chorus.     Aeachylos 

frigid,  unnatnral  both  in  character  and  introduced  a  second,  and  ao  brought  regnlar 

action,  revolting  from  their  ^violation  of  dialogue  into  the  drama.    Sophodes  added 

propriety,  and  so  destitnte  'of  theatrical  a  third,  and  this  number  was  rarely  if  ever 

effect,  tbat  tbey  seem  never  to  have  been  exceeded  (Epp.  i.  18.  14  n.,  and  Moller, 

meant  to  leave  the  rhetorical  Rchools  for  Lit.  Gr.  p.  804  sqq  ).     The  Romans  ob- 

the  stage.*'  —  "  Every  tragical    common-  served  no  snch  restriction,  but  if   inore 
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Actoris  partes  chorus  officiumque  virile 

Defendat^  neu  quid  medios  intercinat  actus 

Quod  non  proposito  conducat  et  haereat  apte.  ]95 

IUe  bonis  faveatque  et  consilietur  amice^ 

Et  regat  iratos  et  amet  peccare  timentes ; 

IUe  dapes  laudet  mensae  breTis^  ille  salubrem 

Justitiam  legesque  et  apertis  otia  portis ; 

Ille  tegat  commissa  deosque  precetur  et  oret,  200 

Ut  redeat  miseris^  abeat  fortuna  superbis. 

Tibia  non  ut  nunc  orichalco  vincta  tubaeque 

than  three  acton  are  on  the  stage  at  once,  preflsion  of  a  heart^rending  or  inoving  story, 

flome  of  them  can  have  little  to  say.  while  it  conveys  to  the  actual  spectator  a 

193.  ActorU  partet  chorus]  The  chonu  lyrical  and  musical  expression  of  his  own 

should  sustain  in  its  place  Dnd  to  the  best  emotions,  aud  elevates  hira  to  the  region 

of  its  power  the  part  of  an  actor ;  that  is,  of  contemplation  "  (Dram.  Lit.  Lect.  y.). 

instead  of  singing  what  is  irrelevant  to  the  In  plain  terms,  the  business  of  the  chorua 

plot,  it  ought  tocarry  on  theaction.  *  Offi-  was  to  utter  such  reflections  aa  any  indif- 

ciumqne  viriledef^dat'  is  a  way  of  ezprefls-  ferent  persons  might  oonceive  on  the  action 

ing,  '  it  must  sustain  a  strenuous  part/  or  before  it,  and  to  address  those  reflections 

'  do  its  duty  strenuously.'    Horace  uses  to  the  characters  repfesented,  as  one  might 

'  defendente  vicem '  iu  the  same  sense  (S.  address  them  to  real  peraons  under  ihe 

i.  10.  12).     [Kruger  compares  *  officium-  same  drcumstances. 

que  virile '  with  the  expression  '  pro  virili  198.  menaM  brevW]    Compare  Epp.  i. 

parte.']    Horace'B  rule  was  foUowed    by  14.  85,  "  coena  brevis  juvat;"   and  with 

^esciiyloBand  Sophocles,  but  not  al  wnys  by  **  apertis  otia  portis,"  compare  C.  iii.  6.  28^ 
widi  trlmm  "  tiie  chaBai  flooiga 


have  frequently  little  or  no  connflxioai  witdi  |W?liM»   «if  mttikmmk   iwtMiHj    tmd  peaoe. 

the  fable,  and  are  nothing  bctter  than  a  The  chorus,  to  whom  the  principal  persons 

mereepi8odicalomament"(Schlegel,Dram.  communicated  their  intended  crimes  and 

Lit.  Xicct.  V.).    Aristotle  (Po6t.  18)  says,  deepest  plots,  were  held  to  secrecy  as  a 

T^y  x**P^^  ^^  ^'^^  '<^  ^oKafiup  rSv  twoKpi-  prime  duty.     Thus  Medea  tells  the  choras 

r»y,  Kot  fi6piov  tlyai  rov  B\ov,  «ral  cruva-  her  intention  to  murder  her  cbildren  and 

ywyl{t<r$€u  /u^  &virtp  itai^   E^piir(9]7  &AX'  her  rival,  and  reckons  upon  their  secrecy 

^9  jtof^  So^irXci.    As  respectfl  Euripides  as  a  matter  of  course.    Other  instanoes 

these  remnrks  are  not  always  true.    Some  are  numerous. 

of  the  choruses  in  his  extant  plays  are  per-  202.  Tihia  non  «i  nune  orUhaleo  vinda'] 

tinent  enough.  The  '  tibia '  was  an  instrument  originally 

197.  amei  peccare  iimente»']      Nearly  made  of  a  hollow  reed  (Pliny  xvL  9&,  66), 

every  MS.  and  edition,  old  and  modem,  or  a  box-wood  pipe  (Ovid,  last.  vi.  697)» 

has  '  peccare  timentes,'  and  the  commen-  or  the  shin-bone  of  some  animal,  from 

tators  oompare  the  words  with  Epp.  i.  16.  which  the  name  is  derived.    Afterwards  it 

52:  "Oderantpeccarebonivirtutisaniore."  was  brought   to    greater  perfection,  and 

From  one  MS.  of  Pulmann,  Bentley  edited  was  made  of  ivory  sometimes.    It  reflem*^ 

'  pacare  tumentes,' Hud  Orelli  [and  Kriiger]  bled  the  flageolet  or  clarionet.     It  waa 

adopt  that  reading.    I  see  no  reasonfor  usual  to  play  two  'tibiae'  together,  as  ob- 

-doing  so.    The  office  ascribed  to  the  choms  served  on  C.  iv.  15.  30  n.     Those  in  tbe 

by  Horace    is  "  a  g^neral  expression  of  British  Museum  have  six  holes.    Probably 

moral  sympathy,  exhortation,  instraction,  in  the  days  of  Horace  they  had  more.   The 

and  warning,"  which  Schlegel  considers  metal  which  the  ancienta  called '  orichal- 

the  best  description  that  has  been  given.  cum '  is  uuknown.    It  was  not  found  even 

He  oonsiders  it  "  as  a  personified  reflection  iu  PIiny's  time  (H.  N.   83.  c.  2).    The 

on-the  action  that  is  going  on ;  the  inoor-  Qreek  form  of  the   word   is   op«^a\irof , 

poration  into  the  repreflentation  itself  of  mountain-oopper.      With  this   metal  the 

the  sentiments  of  the  poet  as  the  flpokes-  parts  of  the  *  tibia»'  which  took  to  pieces 

man  of  the  whole  huroan  race.    The  chorus  as  onr  flutee  do,  were  bouud  at  the  joior 

is  the  ideal  spectator.    It  mitigates  the  im-  ings.    Bentley  and  others  prefer  '  jun(,*ta,' 
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Aemula^  sed  tenuis  simplexque  foramine  pauco 

Adspirare  et  adesse  choris  erat  utilis  atque 

Nondum  spissa  nimis  complere  sedilia  flatu ;  205 

Quo  sane  populus  numerabilis  utpote  parvus 

£t  frugi  castusque  verecundusque  coibat. 

Postquam  coepit  ag^ros  extendere  victor  et  nrbes 

Latior  amplecti  murus  vinoque  diumo 

Placari  Genius  festis  impune  diebus^  2 10 

Accessit  numerisque  modisque  licentia  major; 

Indoctus  quid  enim  saperet  liberque  laborum 

Busticus  urbano  confusus^  turpis  honesto  ? 

Sic  priscae  motumque  et  luxuriem  addidit  arti 

Tibicen  traxitque  vagus  per  pulpita  vestem;  215 

Sic  etiam  fidibus  voces  crevere  severis^ 

which  18  the  readiDg'  of  the  oldest  edi-  [The  '  tibicen '  finally  appeared  on   tbe 

tions   and  some  MS8.     The    best    have  stage  in  a  long  flowing  robe  to  phij  as  the 

*  vincta.'  Horaoe  aays  that  in  simpler  days  aetors  recited.]  The  Boman  droas  was 
the  '  tibia '  served  fbran  accompaniment  to  probably  not  so  aplendid  as  tlie  Greek,  of 
the  chorus,  bnt  afterwards  it  came  to  drown  which  Muller  obaerves  that "  it  was  a  Bac< 
it.  In  those  days  the  popuUtion  of  the  chic  festal  costnme.  Almost  nll  the  actan 
4!ity  was  smaller,  tbe  theatres  less  crowded,  in  a  tragedy  wore  long  striped  garments 
and  the  audience  more  reverential  and  at-  (xtTvvcs  irod^pctf,  <rroXaQ  reaching  to  tbe 
tentive.  What  times  Horace  alludes  to  it  is  gpronnd»  over  which  were  thrown  npper 
difficnlt  to  say.  .Orelli  thinks  his  history  garments  of  pnrple  or  some  other  brilliant 
of  choral  mnsic  is  a  fanciful  acconnt,  fiuc-  oolonr,  with  aJI  sorts  of  gay  trimmings  and 
tuatiug  wonderfully  between  the  practice  gold  omaments  (iVic^na  and  xAaftuScs*  Epp. 
oftbeGreeks,thatof  theRomans,  and  that  i.  6.  40  n.).  Even  Hercnles  appeared  in 
wliich  his  own  imagination  haa  drawn;  this  rich  and  gaudy  dress,  to  which  his 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  case.  distinctive  attribntes,  the  clnb    and  tbe 

[205.  complere]  *  Utilis  complere,'  *  suf-  bow,  were  merely  added  (seebelow,  t.  228). 

ficient  to  fill.']  The  choruses  also  vied  with  each  other  in 

208.  Postquam  coepit  a^j^a]   That  is,  the  splendourof  theirdress  andomamentm 

*'po6t  Punica  bella"  (Kpp.  ii.  1.  162  n.)  as  well  as  in  tbe  exoellence  of  their  singing 

if  we  take  the  Rcmans,  and  the  Persian  and  dancing"(Gr.  Lit.  c.  22).  As  to*pnl- 

war  if  we  suppose  the  Greeks  to  be  meant.  pita '  see  Epp.  ii.  1. 174. 

(8ee  v.  93  of  the  same  EpisUe.)    As  to  216.  8ic  etiam  fidibu»  voeea   crevere 

*  placari  Genius '  see  Epp.  ii.  1.  144,  and  eeverie]  I  am  not  sufficiently  acqnainted 
i.  7. 94  n.  Ven.  1483,  aud  I  believe  all  the  with  mnsic  to  explain  the  scales  of  the 
editions  of  tbat  century,  and  Ascensius  tetrachord  or  the  improvementa  made  by 
(1519),  and  nearly  all  the  MSS.,  liave  Terpander.  ^See  above^  v.  83  n.)  Bat 
'  urbes,'  wbich,  as  Horace  is  not  referring  the  reader  wno  nnderstands  the  sabject 
to  any  one  city,  is  the  right  reading.  roay  consnlt  Muller^s  chapter  on  Greek 
Bentley  follows  the  Aldine  and  other  edi-  Mnsic,  in  his  History  of  Greek  Literature, 
tions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Lambinus,  c  xii.  The  sedate  and  serious  Doric  style 
Ouquius,  and  Torrentius,  in  reading  *  nr-  would  be  expressed  by  *  fidibus  severia ;'  bnt 
bem.'  Horace  is  speaking  generally,  and  probaUy 

211.  numerieque  modisque']   This  com-  from  his  own  imag^nation,  when  he  says 

^ination    occurs  above,   Epp.  ii.   2.  144.  that  in  the  conrse  of  time  the  grave  style 

*Liber  laborum '  is  a  poetical  construction  of  musio  to  which  the  choruses  were  once 

like  '  operum  solutis '  (C.  iii.  17.  16)  and  sung  gave  way  to  a  more  vebement  style, 

'  operum  vacuo '  (S.  ii.  2. 119).  as  tbe  eloquence  of  tbe  chorns  grew  more 

[212.  liberqve  taborum]  *  Releascd  from  impetuous,  and    it    began   to   speak    in 

their  toils' and  ready  for  enjoymeut.]  language    obscure,    propheti^    and    ora* 

215.  traxitque  vagus  j^er  pulpita  veetem]  cuIeut* 
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Et  tulit  eloquium  insolitum  facundia  praeceps^ 

Utiliumque  sagax  rerum  et  divina  futuri 

Sortilegis  non  discrepnit  sententia  Delphis. 

Carmine  qui  trag^co  vilem  certavit  ob  hircum^  220 

Mox  etiam  agrestes  Satjros  nudavit^  et  asper 

Incolumi  gravitate  jocum  tentavit^  eo  quod 

Illecebris  erat  et  grata  novitate  morandus 

Speetator,  functusque  sacris  et  potus  et  exlex. 

Verum  ita  risores^  ita  commendare  dicaces  225 

Conveniet  Satyros,  ita  vertere  seria  ludo, 

Ne  quicunque  deus,  quicunque  adhibebitur  heros, 

Regali  conspectus  in  auro  nuper  et  ostro, 

Migret  in  obscuras  humili  sermone  tabemas, 

Aut  dum  vitat  humum  nubes  et  inania  captet.  230 

[218.  divinafttturi']  *  Prophetic  of  tbe  Bame  class  of  adventares  of  Bacclms  and 

future/  llke  an  oracle.  Comp.  C.  iii.  27. 10.]  the  heroes  as  tragedy ;  but  thcy  wcre  ao 

220.  Carmine  qui  tragico]  Horace  pHsses  treated  in  connezion  with  rude  objects  of 

on  to  the  Satjric  Draroa  of  the  Greeks.  outward  nature  that  the  presence  and  par- 

*'  The  name  of  Tragedy  (g^fs  song)  was  tidpation  of  rustic  petulant  Satyrs  soenied 

even  by  the    ancients    derived  from  the  qnite  appropriate.    Aocordingly  all  soenes 

resemblance  of  the  singers  in  thcir  cha-  Arom  free  untamed  nature,  adventurcs  of  a 

racter  of  Satvrs  to  g^ts.    Yet  jbhe  slight  striking  character,  where  strange  monsters 

resemblance  in  form  between  Satyrs  and  or  savage  tyrants  of  mythology  are  ovcr- 

goats  could  hardly  have  given  a  name  to  come  by  valour  or  stratagem,  belong  to 

this  kind  of  poetry :  it  is  &r  more  probablo  this  dass;  and  in  such  sccnes  as  theeo  the 

thatthisspeciesofdithyrambwasoriginally  Satyrs  coold  ezpress  various  feelings  6f 

pcrformcd  at  the  burot  sacrifice  of  a  gouf  terror  and  delight,  disgust  and  desire»  with 

(Miiller,  p.  291).    A  soat  was  the  prize  all  the  openness  and  unreserve  which  belong 

fur  the  choral  songs  or  dithyrambs  to  which  to  their  character.    All  mythical  subjoets 

the  name  rpaytfhia  first  bclonged.    Beutley  and  characters  wcre  not  therefore  suited  to 

(Phal.  p.  161}  supposes  the  name  to  luive  the  Satyric  Drama.    Tlie  character  best 

been  derived  from  the  prize,  but  denics  suited  to  it  seems  to  have  been  the  power- 

that  it  ezisted  before  the  time  of  Thespis.  fnl  hero  Hcrcnles,  an  eater  and  drinker 

(See  bclow,  v.  275  n.)  The  chorus  appeared  and  boon  oomiwnion,  who,  when  he  is  in 

in  the  character  of  Satyrs  as  attenilants  on  good  humour,  allows  himself  to  be  amused 

Dionysus,  at  whose  festival  they  perforuied.  by  the  petulant  sports  of  Satyrs  and  other 

Their  subjeuts  were  originally  confined  te  similar  elves"  (Muller,  p.  294' sq.). 

the  adventures,  scrious  and  sportive,  of  [222.  Incolmni  gravitate]  The  writer 

that  god,  and  therefore  were  a  mizture  of  still  preserved  the  dignity  of  the  chief  cha« 

mirth  and  g^vity.    Choerilus,  an  older  racters  in  the  Satyric  Drama.] 

contemporary  of  Aeschylns,  seems  to  have  224.  potut  et  exlex]  *This  ezpresses  the 

laid  the  foundation  of  an  independent  S»r  frecdom  which    attended    the    Dionysiac 

tyric  Drama,  the  entire  separation  of  which  festivals  after  the  sacrifices  were  over. 

from  tragedy,  as  we  now  understand  the  [225.  risores]  The  Satyrs,  who  said  and 

word,  was  eficcted  a  few  years  later  by  did  laughable  things.  'Vertere  .  .  .ludo:' 

Pratinas  of  Phlius  in  Argolis,  abont  B  c.  I  know  nothing  like  this  in  form  ezcept 

500 ;  thenceforward  it  was  usual  for  the  C.  i.  35. 4.] 

tragic  poets  to  ezhibit  four  plays  at  a  time  228.   auro  nuper  ei  oetro]   *  He  who 

(teti-alogies),  of  whidi  the  fourth  was  a  but  now  came  forward  in  gold  and  purple 

Sntyric   Dnuna,  sueli  as  the  Cyclops  «f  (which  omaments  gods  and  heroes  wore), 

Euripides.    The  following  remarkjB  will  ez-  let  him  not  pass  iuto  low  language  as  if  he 

plain  niost  of  this  passage : — '*  The  Satyric  were  a  fhK)uenter  of  tavems.' 

Drama  was  not  a  comedy,  but  a  pla^^fnl  230.  nubee  et  inania  caipiet]  Compare 

tragcdy.     Its  sobjects  werc  taken  froui  the  Persius  (v.  7) :  "  Grandc  locuturi  nebnlas 
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EflPutire  leves  indig^a  Tragoedia  versus^ 

Ut  festis  matrona  moveri  jussa  diebus^ 

Intererit  Satjris  paulum  pudibunda  protervis. 

Non  ego  inomata  et  dominantia  nomina  solum 

Verbaque^  Pisones^  Satyrorum  scriptor  amabo ;  235 

Nee  sic  enitar  tragico  diiFerre  colori 

Ut  nihil  intersit  Davusne  loquatur  et  audax 

Pjthias  emuncto  lucrata  Simone  talentum^ 

An  custos  famulusque  dei  Silenus  alumni. 

Ex  noto  fictum  carmen  sequar^  ut  sibi  quivis  240 

Speret  idem^  sudet  multum  frustraque  laboret 

Ausus  idem :  tantum  series  juncturaque  pollet^ 

Tantum  de  medio  sumptis  accedit  honoris. 

Silvis  deducti  caveant  me  judice  Fauni 

Ne  velut  innati  triviis  ac  paene  forenses  245 

Aut  nimium  teneris  juvenentur  versibus  unquam^ 

Aut  immunda  crepent  ignominiosaque  dicta; 

OiFenduntur  enim  quibus  est  equus  et  pater  et  res^ 

Hdiconeleganto."    Aito  the  oonstrnction  not  ereryman  when  he  comes  to  try  rac> 

with  Mndigna'  see  C.  iii.  21.  6  n.,  and  ceeds,  for  it  is  the  conncxion  (see  r.  48) 

£pp.  i.  8.  35  n.  and  ordering  of  the  words  and  incidents  and 

J_232.  maverijMssa]  The  matron,  if  she  iUastrationi  that  gives  ao  madi  cfaarm  to 

dancea,  most   more    with    decency    and  common  langnage.  '  Ez  noto '  migfat  mean 

dignnity.l  that  the  suhject  most   be  familuir.     The 

ZM.dominafUiananunatolMmverhague']  context  indeed  is  about  worda;    bat  we 

As  to  'nomina  verbaque'  see  S.  i.  8.  103  n.  cannot  depend  on  the  context  in  thia  poem, 

'  Dominantia  nomina '  ia  an  adaptation  of  the  parts  are  so  looeely  put  together  (aee 

the  Qreek  tc^ia  M/iara;  that  is,  literal  Introdaction).      [*Fictam:'     'fashioned,' 

words  aa  opposed  to  figarative.  Aa  to  *  dif-  '  put  together.'! 

ferre '  with  the  dative  aee  S.  i.  4.  48  n.  [243.  de  meetio  tumptW]  *  Open  to  all,' 

238.  Pffthiai   emuneto]   Comm.  Craq.  'common.'] 

aaya  thia  is  the  name  of  a  slave  girl  who  244.  Fauni']  See  C.  ii.  19.  4  n.    Theae 

got  money  ont  of  her  maater  Simo  as  a  por-  rough  beings  introduced  irom  the  woodf 

tion  for  his  daughter,  in  a  play  of  Ludlina,  ahould  not  talk  as  if  they  had  been  born  in 

for  which  Orelli  tfainks  we  should  read  the  city  and  were  loungers  in  the  Foram, 

Caecilins.  As  to  'emuncto'  see  S.  i.  4. 8.n.  or  hinguish  in  love  verses  like  a  mawktsh 

239.  Silenuel  This  god  is  said  to  have  vouth ;  but  neither  should  low  langoage 
educated  Bacchus.  Ue  represented  the  be  put  into  thdrmooth,  forthiBwillcjlTend 
'  crassa  Minerva '  of  the  ancients,  '  wisdom  the  refined  part  of  the  audience,  even  if 
under  a  rough  exterior,'  and  it  is  in  his  the  vulgar  applaud.  *  Juvenari'  is  a  wvrd 
graver  character  that  Horace  here  views  not  foand  elsewhere:  it  is  adapted  ftom 
him.  All  ancient  representationsof  Silenus  the  Greek  rta^u^tirdm.  '  Forenses'  is  ased 
exhibit  him  as  a  gross  impersonation  of  as  Ldvy  uses  it  (ix.  46) :  "  Fabios  simal* 
sensuality  and  low  fun,  usually  drunk  and  oonoordiae  causa,  simul  ne  humiliimorom 
riding  upon  an  ass,  with  Fauns  dancing  in  manu  oomitia  essent,  omnem  ibrenaera 
abouthim.  Modern  ideas  have  confounded  turbam  excretam  in  qnattnor  triboscoo- 
him  with  Bacchus  his  foster  child.  jedt,  urbanasque  eas  appelUvit." 

240.  Hx  noto  fletum  earmen  se^ar]  248  et  pater]  *Thosewhohadafkther' 
*  Ex  noto '  (if  I  understand  it  rightp  but  1  means  <  ingenui,  those  who  were  bom  free 
am  not  snre)  means  '  in  ordiuaiy  Unguage/  and  of  kwfft]  wedlock,  sinoe  none  oihcrs 
such  asany  man  thinks  he  coofd  wTite,but  were  *  in  patria  potestate,'    [Ritter  anp- 
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Nec^  si  quid  fricti  ciceriB  probat  et  nucis  emptor, 

Aequis  accipiunt  animis  donantve  corona.  350 

SjUaba  longa  brevi  subjecta  vocatur  iambus^ 

Pes  citus;  unde  etiam  trimetris  accrescere  jussit 

Nomen  iambeis^  cum  senos  redderet  ictus 

Primus  ad  extremum  similis  sibi.     Non  ita  pridem, 

Tardior  ut  paulo  graviorque  veniret  ad  aures^  255 

Spondeos  stabiles  in  jura  patema  recepit 

Commodus  et  patiens^  non  ut  de  sede  secunda 

Cederet  aut  quarta  socialiter.     Hic  et  in  Acci 

Nobilibus  trimetris  apparet  rarus,  et  Enni 

In  scenam  missos  cum  magno  pondere  versus  260 

Aut  operae  celeris  nimium  curaque  carentis 

Aut  ignoratae  premit  artis  crimine  turpi. 

Non  quivis  videt  immodulata  poemata  judex, 

Et  data  Romanis  venia  est  indigna  poetis. 

Idcircone  vager  scribamque  licenter  ?  an  omnes  265 

Visuros  peccata  putem  mea,  tutus  et  intra 

Spem  veniae  cautus  ?    Vitavi  denique  culpam, 

poBes  that '  paier '  means  '  patricii/  which  66.  The  '  iamboB '  Horaoo  says  is  not  com- 

iBamistake.  Thepnrchasenof  parchedpeaB  monly  UBed  in  the  verses  of  Aecins  and 

and  nnts  are  the  common  sort.]    As  to  Ennins.    Those  of  Accins  he  calls  noble 

'  dcer'  see  S.  i.  6. 115  n.  trimetersy  by  which  he  means  fkmed.    Ha 

251.  Syllaba  longa  hrevi]   Ai  to  the  wasnogreatadmirerofthem  himself.   The 

'  iambns '  see  above,  y.  79  sq.  Horace  here  great  weight  he  attribntea  to  the  verses  of 

calls  it  '  pe8  citns/  a  rapid  foot,  as  else-  Ennins  arose  from  the  gravity  of  the  mea- 

where  (C.  i.  16.  54)  he  speaks  of  '  celeres  sure,  consisting,  as  v.  260  does»  chiefly  of 

iambos.'     He  says  the  rapidity  of  the  foot  spondees.  But  the  absence  of  the '  iambns/ 

caused  the  divlsion  of  tho  verse  into  the  intheopinionofHorace,convictshimeither 

form   of   a  trimeter,  although  it   was  a  of  slovenlv  writing  or  of  ignorance  of  his 

'  senarius,'  having  six  distinct  iambic  feet.  art.  Bentley  pnts  a  fuU  stop  after  '  Enni/ 

The  admission  of  a  spondee  in  the  odd  feet,  and  changes '  missos '  into '  missus,*  making 

he  says,  wasan  after  invention,  in  order  to  'versus'  the  nominative  case  to  'premit.' 

give  more  weight  to  the  measure.    What  '  Hic '  the  iarabus  is  rare  (apparet  rarus) 

he  means  by  '  non  ita  pridem '  is  not  very  in  Accius,  and  the  'iambus,'  that  is  the  rare 

clear.    I  suppose  he  means  comparativcly  appearance  of  the  '  iambus,'  lies  heavy  on 

lately ;  but  the  versee  of  Archilochus  had  (premit)  the  verses  of  Ennius. 
spondees  in  them.    The  history  is  not  very        265.  an  omneg]  This,  and  not  '  at '  or 

accurate.    Horacehas  himself  imitated  the  'et,'  is  the  reading  of  nearly  all  the  MSS. 

pure  iambic  measure  in  the  altemate  ver«  Horace  says  it  is  not  every  critic  that  can 

ses  of  Epod.  16.    '  In  jura  patemarecepit '  tell  a  rhythmical  verse  from  an  unrhyth- 

I  suppose  is  to  be  rendered  '  gave  a  share  mical,  and  so  an  indulgence  they  do  not 

of  its  patrimony.'    The  meaning  is  clear  deserve  is  accorded  to  our  poets.   '  But  am 

enongb  firom  the  context.    The  politenesa  I  on  this  account  to  take  all  manner  of  li- 

of  the  '  iambus '  in  making  way  for  the  berties  ?    Or,  on  the  other  hand,  am  I  to 

spondee,  but  not  disposed  to  be  so  accom-  snppose  that  every  one  will  see  my  fanlts, 

modating  as  to  give  up  the  even  places  in  and  to  be  very  careful  lest  I  exceed  the 

the  verse,  seems  rather  a  heavy  joke.    '  So-  limits  of  forgiveness  ?     Wby,  if  I  do  this  I 

cialiter,' '  in  a  friendly  way,'  does  not  oocnr  may  have  avoided  a  fault,  but  I  shall  have 

elsewhere.  eamed  no  praise.' 

258.  mc  et  in  Acci]  See  Epp.  iL  1.  50. 
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Non  laudem  merui.     Vos  exemplaria  Graeca 

Nocturna  versate  manu^  versate  diuma. 

At  vestri  proavi  Plautinos  et  numeros  et  270 

Laudavere  sales :  nimium  patienter  utrumque 

Ne  dicam  stulte  mirati^  si  modo  ego  et  vos 

Scimus  inurbanum  lepido  seponere  dicto 

Legitimumque  sonum  digitis  callemus  et  aure. 

Ignotum  tragicae  genus  invenisse  Camenae  275 

Dicitur  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Thespis^ 

Quae  canerent  agerentque  peruncti  faecibus  ora. 

Post  hunc  personae  pallaeque  repertor  honestae 

270.  Plautinot  at  numeros  et  laud^oere  actors.    The  waggon  saits  not  the  dithy- 

eales']  See  Epp.  ii.  1.  170n.    Horacenever  ramb,   which  was  sang  by    a    standing 

has  a  good  word  to  say  for  Plautus,  aud  choms,  but  a  procession  which  occorred 

he  here  depveciates  his  wit  as  well  as  his  in  the  earliest  form  of  oomedy.    Moreover 

versitication    Both  no  doubt  wanted  polish ;  in  many  festivals  there  was  a  cnstom  o4' 

and  Horace  does  not  scruple  to  insinuute  throwingontjestsandscarrilonsabn^efrom 

(iu  the  abovc  placc)  that  it  was  only  through  a  waggon  (<rirci/«/iara  i^  ofia^w),  It  is  only 

haste  to  get  paid  that  he  tnmcd  out  his  by  corapletely  avoiding  this  error  (whicii 

works  so  unfinishod.     Buthis  style  and  his  rests  on  a  very  natnnd  confusion)  tbat  it 

defects  were  incidental  to  the  period  and  is  possible  to  recondle  the  earliest  history 

manner  of  his  life  :  his  siniplicity  and  drol-  of  the  drama  with  the  best  testiraoiiies 

lery  were  given  him  by  nature.     Horace  especially  that  of  Aristotle  "  (p.  291). 
did  not  admire  Plautus,  but  moro  lctirned         278.   Poet  hune  pereonae   pfdlaeque'] 

men  did,  Yarro  and  Cicero  (De  Off.  i.  29.)  Horace  makes  Aeschylus  the  inventor  uf 

275.  Ignotum  tragicae]   Plutarch  (So-  the  niask  and    tragic    dress  (v.   215  n. 

lon,  c.  29)   says  that  whon  Thospis  was  See  Aristot.  Poet.  c.  4).    But  he  who  firsi 

ju8t  introducing  tragedy,    and  drawing  pnt  an  actor  upon  the  stage,  if,  as  mo^ 

large  audiences  fVom  the  novelty  of  tho  suppose,  he  gave  him  varioua  p«rt8  to  sos- 

thing,  which  was  before  the  coutcsts  had  tain,  must  liave  employed  masks  suited  to 

been  ctftablished,  Solon  being  thenold  and  thediflerent  characters.   Therewere  sym- 

tbnd  of  amuseraent,  idtduraro  rhv  BeViriK  bolical  masks  fbrdiflTerentages  andclaase^ 

aMy  {fitoKptp6iJievoy  &<nrfp  HOos   ^y  rois  and  there  were  descriptive  masks  for  dif- 

iraXaioTs.      His   tirst  represeutatiou   was  ferent  persons,  representing  peculiarities 

B.o.  535.     The  name  rpaytpSia  belonged,  by  which  thcy  would  be  known.     Gellids 

as  observed  above  (on   v.  220),    to  the  (v.  7)  derives  the  word  from  '  per-sonare,' 

dithyrambic  songs  of  the  Bacchic  festi-  couceiving  that  they  were  so  oontrived  as 

vals,  and  these  are  of  nncertain  origin,but  to  assist  the  voice.    But  that  et^mology 

of  great  antiquity.    Thei<pis  muy  s<)  fiir  be  will  not  do,  if  it  were  unly  for  the  qnantity 

considered  the  author  of  tragedy  that  he  of    '  sdnare.'       **  Masks/'     MuIIer    sa^ 

introiluced  au  actor  independent  of  the  '*originatcd  in   the  taste  for   mnuimiiig 

chorus,  who  BustHined  various  parts  under  and  disguittes  of  all  sorts  prevalent  at  tfae 

the  disguise  of  a  linen   niask.     (See  v.  Bacchic  festivals.     Tliey  uot  only   con- 

192  n.)     This    account  thereforc  of  the  cealcd  the  individnal  features    of    well- 

invention  of  tragedy  at  the  viutage,  the  known  aetors  anil  cnabled  the  spectators 

faces    snieared  with    lees    of   wine,   the  entirely  to  forget  thc  performer  in  his 

waggon  with  which  Tliespis  went  round  paii),  but  gave  to  his  whole  aspcct  that 

Atticii,  and  so  forth,  may  be  rejected,  says  ideal  character  which  the  tragedy  of  auti- 

MUlIer,  *'8ince  all  these  arise  f^om  a  con-  quity  demanded."      Boscius  first   intro- 

fusion.  between  thc  ori^n  of  comedy  and  duced  masks  on  the  Roman  stage  abont 

tragedy.    Comedy  origiuatcd  at  the  rnral  A.U.C.  650.    The  ganuent  Horace  means 

Dionysia  or  the  vintage  festival.     Aristo-  by  '  palla  '  has  been  described  before.     It 

phanes  calls  tlie  comic  poets  of  his  own  was  called  iroiKi\oy  or  iofBtv^v  from  ita 

time  lee-singers  {rpvytphot)^  \mt  he  never  rich  eiubroidery.     Fortheproper  meaning 

gives  thLs  nume  to  the  tragic  poets  aud  of  '  palhi '  aee  S.  i.  8.  23  n.    As  to  *oo- 
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Aeschylus  et  modicis  instravit  pulpita  tignis 

Et  docuit  magnumque  loqui  nitique  cothurno.  28u 

Successit  vetus  his  comoedia^  non  sine  multa 

Laude ;  sed  in  vitium  libertas  excidit  et  vim 

Dignam  lege  regi ;  lex  est  accepta  chomsque 

Turpiter  obticuit  sublato  jure  nocendi. 

Nil  intentatum  nostri  liquere  poetae,  285 

Nec  minimum  meruere  decus  vestigia  Graeca 

Ausi  deserere  et  celebrare  domestica  facta^ 

Vel  qui  praetextas  vel  qui  docuere  togatas. 

Nec  virtute  foret  clarisve  potentius  armis 

Quam  lingua  Latium^  si  non  ofFenderet  unum  290 

Quemque  poetarum  limae  labor  et  mora.     Vos,  o 

Pompilius  sanguis,  carmen  reprehendite  quod  non 

Multa  dies  et  multa  litura  coercuit  atque 

Perfectum  decies  non  castigavit  ad  unguem. 

Ingenium  misera  quia  fortunatius  artc  295 

thurnns'  (tee  Epp.  ii.  1.  174  o.    Aeschylus  trngedies    to    which    '  praetextae '    were 

may  have  made  improvements  iu  what  is  opposed  were  called  hy  the  Romans  '  cre- 

called  among  us  the  property  of  a  theatre,  pidatae.'     '  Bocere '  is  ueed  as  tho  Greeks 

hut  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  hc  used  HiHdffKeiv  for  exhihiting  ii  play,  be- 

invented  any  of  the  above  things.     'Mag-  cause  the  poet  also  trained  the  chorus  as 

num  loqui '  is  nsually  referred  to  the  style  xf^P'*^^^^'*^^^*^*    ^^  priucipal  writers  of 

of  Aeschylus,  his  ^•fi/iara  yofnpowayTJ  ns  tragedy  aud  comedy  are  mentioned  in  the 

Aristophanes  calls  tbem.     From  the  con-  above  Epistle  and  in  the  notes.     To  the 

nexion  it  seems  rather  to  mean  that  he  writers  of   '  togatae '   Acron    here    adds 

taught  the  actor  how  to  articnlate  loudly.  Aelius  Lamia,  Antonins  Rufiis,  Cn.  Me- 

There  is  nothing  about  style  here.  lissus  Pomponius. 

281.     SuccetsU    vetu9    his    comoedia]         292.  Pompilius  sanguis]  The  '  Calpur- 

Horace  takes  no  account  of  the  earliest  nia  gens/  to  which  the  Pisones  belonged, 

form  of  comedy  from  wliich  the  name  is  chnmed  descent  from  Calpus,  son  of  Numa 

derived,  the  soug  of  the  revellers  (icwfior)  Foinpilius. 

at  the  Dionysia;    or   of  the  Ubours    of        294.  ad  ung^iem]    See   S.  i.   5.   32  n. 

Susarion,  who  as  early  at  least  as  Thespis,  [Ritter  has   *  praesectum — ungnem,'  and 

at  Icaria,  a  village  in  Attica,  contended  Bcntley  defends  '  praesectum.'] 
with  a  comic  chorus  for  a  prize.     That         295.  Ingenium  mitera']    The  following 

which  was  before  cproposed  of  jests  and  verses  to  308  have  little  connexion,  as  far 

obscenities  counectecl  with  the  worship  of  as  I  can  see,  with  what  goes  before.    The 

Bacchus  had  now  added  to  it  personal  question  about  cducation   and  nature  in 

ribaldry  and  political  jokea,  the  former  connexion  with  poetry  is  taken  up  again 

levelled  at  the  spectators  or  agaiust  public  at  v.  408.     We  are  accustomed  to  sub- 

men.    Between  Snsarion  and  the  period  seribe  to  the  doctrine  "poeta  nascitur, 

of  the  old  comedy  there  were  several  dis-  non  flt."    The  ancients  were  divided  on 

tinguished  writers,  as  Chionides,  Magnes,  that  point,  some  assigning  more  to  edu- 

Ecphantides,   and    others.    The    earliest  cation,   otbers  to  natural  gifbs.     Ciceit), 

writer  of  the  old  comedy  was  Cratinus.  spcaking  of  Pacuvius,  asks,  **  Pacuvium 

See  S.  i.  4.  1  n.  putatis  in  scribendo  leni  animo  ac  remisso 

288.     Vel    qui   f>raetextas]    *  Fabnlae  fuisse  ?     Fieri  nuUo  modo  potuit.     Saepe 

praetextae '   or   '  praetextatae '  were  tra-  enim  audivi  poetam  bonum  neminem  (id 

gedies,  as  '  togatae '  were  comedies,  with  quod  a  Democrito  et  Platone  in  scriptis 

plots  connected  with  Roman  stories  and  relictum  esse  dicunt)  sine  inilammatione 

manners.   (Epp.  ii.  1.  67  sqq.)    The  Qreek  animorum  cxistere  posse  et  sine  quodam 

3a 
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Credit  et  excludit  sanos  Helieone  poetas 

Democritus^  bona  pars  non  ungyes  ponere  curat^ 

Non  barbam,  secreta  petit  loca,  balnea  vitat. 

Nanciscetur  enim  pretium  nomenque  poetae, 

Si  tribus  Anticyris  caput  insanabile  nunquam  300 

Tonsori  Licino  commiserit.     O  ego  laevus, 

Qui  purgor  bilem  sub  verni  temporis  horam ! 

Non  alius  faceret  meliora  poemata.     Verum 

Nil  tanti  est.     Ergo  fungar  vice  cotis,  acutum 

Reddere  quae  ferrum  valet  exsors  ipsa  secandi ;  305 

Munus  et  officium  nil  scribens  ipse  docebo, 

Unde  parentur  opes,  quid  alat  formetque  poetam ; 

Quid  deceat,  quid  non ;  quo  virtus,  quo  ferat  error. 

Scribendi  recte  sapere  est  et  principium  et  fons : 

Rem  tibi  Socraticae  poterunt  ostendere  chartae,  3io 

afflata  quasi  fViroris "  (De  Orat.  ii.  46).  before  the  battle  of  Actiam,  the  *  tonsor ' 

Again  be  says :  "  negat  sine  fbrore  Demo<  of  C.  Caesar  is  a  different   persou  from 

critus  qnemquam    podtam  magnum   esse  tbe  Licinus  of  Dion   Cassius    (54.   21). 

posse :  quod  idem  dicit  Plato  "  (de  Divin.  Ritter.] 

i.  87).   ['  Misera  arte : '  <  painful,  laborious  302.  Qui  pvrgor  hilem]  The  hellebore 

art.'j  which  the  aucients  used  in  cases  of  mad- 

800.  8i  tribus  Anticyriy}   There  were  ness  is  a  violent  purgative,  and  tbey  tried 

three  plaoes  of  tbis  name,  each  of  which  to  act    on  the  brain    by  relieTing    tbe 

is  assumed  firom  this  passage  to  have  pro-  stomacb.    Horaoe  says  he  must  be  a  fixkl, 

duced  hellebore»  a  very  improbable  coinci-  since  madness  is  essential  to  poetry,  for 

dence.    Horace  puts  '  tribus '  as  we  migbt  taking  medicines  to  keep  bis  stonuich  in 

say  a  dozen  or  any  other  indefinite  number.  order.    This  annual  purgation  was  thongbt 

(S.  ii.  3.  83.)  to  take  place  best  in  epring,  according  to 

301.      Tofuori     Licino     eommiterii]  Celsus  (ii.  13).    It  does  not  appear  Uiat 

Comm.  Cruq.    has  the   following    note :  any  MSS.  have  '  qui  purger/  though  that 

*'  lAcino:  nomen  tonsoris  famati  (ikmosi?)  form  might  be  expected  here. 

qui  postea  dicitur  factus  senator  a  Caesare  [304.  Nil  tatUi  eaf}    '  But  it   is   not 

quod  odisset  Pompeium,  de  quo  hoc  scrip-  wortb  while  to  continue  mad  in  order  to 

tum  est  epitaphium :  have  the  power  of  maktng  verses.'! 

*  Marmoreo  tumulo  Licinus  jacet,  at  Cato  —  f^ngar  vice  eotii]  As  to  '  vice*  9ee 

nvdlo;  above,  v.  86,  and  S.  i.  10.  12.     Horaoe 

Pompeius    parvo :     quis    putet    esse    ^y^  '^  ^^  on^y  l^ept  tbe  bile  from  eBcaptng 

Deos  ? ' "  ^^  would  beat  them  all  at  poetry.     How- 

The  nam«  of  Licinus  i.  mentioDed  by  *^^' '*^°^v°°*vT***'' ''t-^i.*^'*^ 

Jnvenal  (S.  i.  109 ;  xiv.  806),  Per.ia.  (if.  ^^^ »«'  "  the  whetstone  which  wh^  U» 

86).  Martial  (viU.  8.  6.  where  his  tomb  U  >'?°.  tW»»  >t«lf  «?^»t  cnt.    T^  « 

mentioned).    Suetoniu.   (Aug.  c  67.  if  ff  *°.  "^  »  P-^erbial  way  of  spedrn^ 

•  Licinum  '  i«  the  right  r^ding)  «id  Dion  **^!5  J^»"'  "yTt^f  ^Z^^  V'  '^ 
Ca»ins  (64.  21)  both  mention  a  Licinus  5  f  "i*^.?? '*y  ^",.^"8^^  °^?',*°  '^\ 
and  the  Scholiait  on  the  above  passage  of  ^f  ^  ?°*?Pf '^  '"'"'*l''«  ^t"  "tlJ? 
Persius  calU  him  « tonsorem  acMib^um  "^f  "'*>""'  f  ^^'V^  ^*'  »*  '""-«'  ^ 
Augtuti  Caesarifc»  But  he  wa»  a  fieed-  «TS'^»^"!,'?]!^'^^  «_  »_,  t 
ma^  of  C.  JuUus  CaeMr.  and  must  have  ^?^"-  .^  ^*L±rf!J?*rf *^~] 
heen  hia  barber  if  anv  bodv'(i.  Here  the  ""*  wntings  of  Socratea*  discipleB.  snch 
been  nia  DarDer  it  any  Doay  s.  «ere  tne  pj  ^^  ^  othera.  will  suprfy  mattcr 
name  was  probably  that  of  a  weU-known  »„  xvrjL  /j  2.\  1  v  ».  ^y^ 
barberof  Horace's  day.    (8.  ii.  8. 16,  35  f°' ^e  tme  (dramabc)  poet.  by  t««ching 

n.)  [If  the  above  epigmm  ia  righUy  f  ™  ^^*  '"^'^  «^^  *»*•••  '^  •»'™" 
assigned    to  Varro  Atacinus,  who   died       ^' 
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Verbaque  provisam  rem  non  invita  sequentur. 

Qui  didicif  patriae  quid  debeat  et  quid  amicis^ 

Quo  sit  amore  parens,  quo  frater  amandus  et  hospes^ 

Quod  sit  conseripti^  quod  judicis  officium,  quae 

Partes  in  bellum  missi  ducis^  ille  profecto  315 

Beddere  personae  scit  convenientia  cuique. 

Respicere  exemplar  vitae  morumque  jubebo 

Doctum  imitatorem  et  vivas  hinc  ducere  voces. 

Interdum  speciosa  locis  morataque  recte 

Fabula  nuUius  veneris,  sine  pondere  et  arte,  320 

Valdius  oblectat  populum  meliusque  moratur 

Quam  versus  inopes  rerum  nugaeque  canorae. 

Graiis  ingenium,  Graiis  dedit  ore  rotundo 

Musa  loqui,  praeter  laudem  nuUius  avaris. 

Romani  pueri  longis  rationibus  assem  325 

Discunt  in  partes  centum  diducere.     "  Dicat 

Filius  Albini :  Si  de  quincunce  remota  est 

Uncia,  quid  superat?     Poteras  dixisse.^'     ''  Triens."     ''  Eu ! 

Rem  poteris  servare  tuam.     Redit  uneia,  quid  fit?'' 

"  Semis.^'     At  haec  animos  aerugo  et  cura  peculi  330 

Cum  semel  imbuerit,  speramus  carmina  fingi 

Posse  linenda  cedro  et  levi  servanda  cupresso  ? 

314.    Q^od  nt  conscripti]    After  the  Greeks  and  Romans  does  not  appear  to 

expulsion  of  the  kingts  the  senate  having  be  connected  with  the  aubject  that  goes 

lost  many  of  ita  members  under  the  last  before  or  the  rules  that  foUow  from  v.  333. 

Tarqninius,  the  number  was  made  np  to  825.    JRomani  pueri']    See  S.  i.  6.  72. 

three    hnndred,   by  choofiing    the    chief  77  n.    The  '  as '  was  divided  into  twelve 

'  equites,'   who  were  callcd   '  conscripti '  parts,  '  nnciae/  of  which  tbe  '  quincunx ' 

(Livy  ii.    1).     The    old    members  were  coutained  five,  and  the  '  triens '  fonr,  be- 

*patres;'  and  the  whole  body  thns  con-  ing  one-third  of  the  whole,  whence  the 

stituted  was  called  'patres  et  conscripti/  name.    The  ^semis'  contained  six,  being 

or  shortly    'patres    conscripti.'    Horace  half  an  as.    Albinus,  according  to  Comm. 

uses  '  conscriptus '  as  equivalent  to  *  sena-  Cruq.,  was  the  name  of  an  usurer.    Bent- 

tor.'    As  to  '  judicis '  see  S.  i.  4. 123  n.  ley  substitutes  '  dicas '  for  <  dicat '  with- 

318.  viv(u  hinc  ducere  voces]  Living  out  reason  or  authority.  Horace  is  re- 
words  are  thofe  that  represent  nature  to  presenting  a  scene  in  a  boys'  school. 
the  life,  or  convey  a  vivid  sense  to  the  "  Mtuter :  Let  the  son  of  Albinns  tell 
nnderstanding.  me:  if  yon  take  an  unciairom  a  quincunx, 

319.  speciota  locie]  FuU  of  telling  how  much  remains  ?  (The  boy  hesitates.) 
sentiments,  examples,  and  so  on.  (Epp.  Tou  used  to  know.  Boif :  A  triens. 
ii.  2.  116.)  [*  Morataque  recte :'  *  with  Master ;  Very  well.  You  will  know  how 
characters  weli  and  truly  marked.']  to  take  care  ofVour  mouey.    Now  add  an 

323.    Oraiis  inffenium]    He  says^the  uncia :  wfaat  is  tne  sum  P     ^o^:  A  semis." 

Qreeks  had  a  natural  taste  for  poetry,  and  Bentley  aUK)  reads  '  poterat '  tbr  '  poteras.' 

cultivated  it  from  an  ambition  to  excel  Somc  MSS.  have  tluit  reading.     He  also 

and  a  thirst  for  praise,  which  Porphyrion  pnnctuates  thns:  'poterat  dixisse,  triens?' 

illustrates  by  the  example  <^  Apelles,  who  For  *at  haec'  Bentley  reads  'an'  [Ritter 

took  ten  years  to  finish  his  fiimoas  picture  has  <an'].    OreUi  says  truly  there  is  more 

of  Venns  rising  from  the  sea  (^A^poBtrn  indignation  in  '  at.' 

iu^aSvofAdtnji),    But  this  comparison  of  the  332.      linenda    eedro]      Books    were 

3  A  2 
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Aut  prodesse  volunt  aut  delectare  poetae, 

Aut  simul  et  jucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vitae. 

Quidquid  praecipies  esto  brevis,  ut  cito  dicta  335 

Percipiant  animi  dociles  teneantque  fideles ; 

Omne  supervacuum  pleno  de  pectore  manat. 

Ficta  voluptatis  causa  sint  proxima  veris, 

Nec  quodcunque  volet  poscat  sibi  fabula  credi, 

Neu  pransae  Lamiae  vivum  puerum  extrahat  alvo.  340 

Centuriae  seniorum  agitant  expertia  frugis, 

Celsi  praetereunt  austera  poemata  Ramnes : 

Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci, 

Lectorem  delectando  pariterque  monendo. 

Hic  meret  aera  liber  Sosiis ;  hic  et  mare  transit  345 

Et  longum  noto  scriptori  prorogat  aevum. 

Sunt  delicta  tamen  quibus  ignovisse  velimus ; 

Nam  neque  chorda  sonum  reddit  quem  vult  manus  et  mens, 

Posc6ntique  gravem  persaepe  remittit  acutum ; 

Nec  semper  feriet  quodcunque  minabitur  arcus.  350 

Verum  ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine  non  ego  paucis 

Offendar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit 

Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura.     Quid  ergo  est  ? 

Ut  scriptor  si  peccat  idem  librarius  usque 

Quamvis  est  monitus  venia  caret ;  ut  citharoedus  355 

Ridetur  chorda  qui  semper  oberrat  eadem  : 

smeaTed  with  oil  of  oedar  to  keep  them  gible,  bat  difficult  to  reconcile  wiih  tha 

firom  tbe  insects.     [Hiny,  H.  K.  16.  c.  39,  use  of  '  manare.'] 

quoted  by  Ritter.]     'Capsae  cupressinae/  S40.  Neu  pranwe  Lami€uf]   'Lamiae' 

'  book-cases  of  cypress-wood/  were  costly,  were     hags,      ogreases,    who     devoured 

and   would   only    be    nsed  for  valuable  children. 

books.  341.    CeiUuriae  teniorum]    This    lan- 

837.  Omne  eupervaouuml  Bentley  sns-  gr^age  is  taken  from  the  •  classification  ot 

pects  this  verse  and  pnts  it  in  brackets.  the  people  by  Servins  Tnllius  (Livy,   i. 

He  thinks  it  tame  and  obscnre.    It  is  at  43).    The  grave  seniors  like  no  poetrj 

auy  rato  very  true  that  when  the  mind  is  tbat  has  not  something   profitable  and 

fall  it  discards  all  superfluous  words  when  instrucUve  in  it.    The  Bamnes  were  ooe 

expressing  its  meaning :  it  has  no  room  for  of  the  three  centuries  of  eqnites  which 

superfinities ;  as  in  a  vessel  that  is  fnll,  if  Bomulus    formed    (Livy,  i.   13).     They 

you  ponr  more  it  mns  over  and  escapes.  are  mentioned  in  opposition  to  the  *  oen- 

As  to  'snpervacnns'  see  0.  ii.  20.  24  n.  tnriae  seniomm/  as  yonng  men  to  old. 

[It  is  difficnlt  to    see  what    the  verse  [They  represent  the  equites  of  Honbce'8 

means.    The  advice  of  th^poet  is,  make  day,  as  it  seems.] 

your  precepts  brief.    He  then  says  tbat  343.  Omne  tulii  punetum']    '  He  carriea 

'  ali  superfluous  matter  flows  from  a  fuU  every  vote.'    See  Epp.  ii.  2.  d9  n. ;  and 

breast  (miDd).'    If  he  had  said  tbat  '  all  as  to  the  Sosii  see  Epp.  i.  20.  2  n. 

good  matter  flows  from  a  fuU  breast,'  we  353.  Quid  ergo  eet]   '  What  are  we  to 

might  understand  him.    Ritter's  notion  say  thenP'    The    expression    occnn    in 

that  the  '  pectus '  is  the  '  pectus '  of  the  Cicero's  speech  pro  P.  Quintio,  c.  18. 

hearer,  which  is  filled  with  this  super-  354.  ecriptor—Vihrariuf]    A  oo|uer  of 

fluous  stnff,  and  soon  loses  it,  is  intelli-  books.    See  Epp.  ii.  2.  5  n. 
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Sic  mihi  qui  multum  cessat  fit  Choerilus  ille^ 
Qnem  bis  terve  bonum  cum  risu  miror ;  et  idem 
Indignor  quandoque  bonus  doimitat  Homerus ; 
Verum  operi  longo  fas  est  obrepere  somnum. 
Ut  pictura  poesis :  erit  quae  si  propius  stes 
Te  capiat  magis^  et  quaedam  si  longius  abstes. 
Haec  amat  obscurum,  volet  haec  sub  luce  videri, 
Judicis  argutum  quae  non  formidat  acumen ; 
Haec  placuit  semel,  haec  decies  repetita  placebit. 
O  major  juvenum,  quamvis  et  voce  patema 
Fingeris  ad  rectnm  et  per  te  sapis,  hoc  tibi  dictum 
Tolle  memor,  certis  medium  et  tolerabile  rebus 
Recte  concedi.     Consultus  juris  et  actor 
Causarum  mediocris  abest  virtute  diserti 
Messallae  nec  scit  quantum  Cascellius  Aulus, 
Sed  tamen  in  pretio  est :  mediocribus  esse  poetis 
Non  homines,  non  di,  non  concessere  columnae. 
Ut  gratas  inter  mensas  symphonia  discors 
Et  crassum  unguentum  et  Sardo  cum  melle  papaver 
Offendunt,  poterat  duci  quia  coena  sine  istis : 
Sic  animis  natum  inventumque  poema  juvandis, 
Si  paulum  summo  decessit,  vergit  ad  imum. 
Ludere  qui  nescit  campestribus  abstinet  armis, 
Indoctusque  pilae  discive  trochive  quiescit, 
Ne  spissae  risum  toUant  impune  coronae : 
Qui  nescit  versus  tamen  audet  fingere.     Quidni  ? 
Liber  et  ingenuus,  praesertim  eensus  equestrem 


360 


365 


370 


375 


380 


357.  fit  ChoerUtu  ille]  See  Epp.  ii.  1. 
231  n.  [<  Thns  in  xny  jadgment  be  who 
ofien  em  becomes  another  Choerilos.'] 

[359.  quandoque]  Eqaivalent  to '  quan- 
docunque.'    See  C.  iv.  2.  34.] 

366.  O  major  juvenum]  Acron  says 
his  name  was  Lucius,  whicn  so  far  as  it 
goes  is  against  one  of  the  theories  men- 
tioned  in  the  Introduction.  There  were 
two  sons,  and  both  'juvenes;'  both  must 
have  taken  tlie  <  toga  virilis.' 

[368.  TolU  memor]  *  Take  and  remem- 
ber.'  See  Epp.  i.  18. 12,  and  S.  i.  10.  51, 
and  S.  i.  4. 11  n.] 

369.  Consuliut  jwrit  et  aetor  oauta' 
ncmj  See  S.  i.  1.  9  n.  As  to  Messalla  see 
C.  iii.  21.  A.  Casoellius  was  a  juriscon- 
sultus.  He  must  have  been  alive  when 
this  poem  was  written,  but  vcry  old.    The 


names  are  inverted.    See  C.  ii.  2.  3  u. 

373.  non  eonceeeere  eolnmnae]  Tliat 
is,  the  booksellers'  stalls.  See  S.  i.  4.  71 
n.,  and  Epp.  i.  19.  1.  ['  Concessere :' 
compare  Epp.  i.  2.  48, '  deduxit.'] 

375.  8ardo  cum  melle]  Sardinian  and 
Corsican  honeys  appear  to  have  been  of 
inferior  quality.  See  S.  ii.  2.  15  n.  It 
appears  poppy-seeds  roasted  and  mized 
with  honey  were  served  in  early  times  at 
the  second  course.  (Pliny  zix.  8.  53.) 
[*  Duci :'  «prolonped.'     Epp.  ii.  2.  202.] 

380.  pilae  diecive  trocMve]  Sce  S.  ii.  2. 
9  n.  '  Coronae '  are  the  crowds  of  spec- 
tators  standing  rouud  to  watch  the 
games. 

[882.  Quidni]  <  Quidni  audeat?' 
Ritter.] 

383.  eeneue  equestrem  eummam]    'Cen- 
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Summam  nummomm  vitioque  remotus  ab  omni. 

Tu  nihil  invita  dices  faciesve  Minerva ;  3S5 

Id  tibi  judicium  est^  ea  mens.     Si  quid  tamen  olim 

Scripseris^  in  Maeci  descendat  judicis  aures 

Et  patris  et  nostras^  nonumque  prematur  in  annum^ 

Membranis  intus  positis :  delere  licebit 

Quod  non  edideris ;  nescit  vox  missa  reverti.  390 

Silvestres  homines  sacer  interpresque  deorum 

Caedibus  et  victu  foedo  deterruit  Orpheus, 

Dictus  ob  hoc  lenire  tigpres  rabidosque  leones ; 

Dictus  et  Amphion,  Thebanae  conditor  arcis, 

Saxa  movere  sono  testudinis  et  prece  blanda  395 

Ducere  quo  vellet.     Fuit  haec  sapientia  quondam, 

Publica  privatis  secemere,  sacra  profanis, 

Concubitu  prohibere  vago,  dare  jura  maritis, 

Oppida  moliri,  leges  incidere  ligno : 

WOB*  18  a  pnrticiple.     His  property  waa  worship  of  a  DionysaB  dwelliiig  in  tbc 

not  lesB  than  400,000  sesterces.    Epod.  iDfemal  regions  (Zayptis),  and  the  foaii* 

iv.  15  n. ;  Epp.  i.  1.  67  n.  dation  of  this  worship  (which  was  con- 

885.    Tu  nihil  invUa^Minerva]    See  nected  with    the   Eleusinian  mystcries), 

S.  ii.  2.  S.    The  expression  is  proverbial.  together  with  the  compo«itton  of  hymns 

Cicero  exphiins  it :  "  invita  ut  aiiint  Mi-  and  songs  for  its  iuitiations  (rcXcTol), 


nerva;  id  est  adversante  et  repagnante  the  earliest  fnnction    ascribed    to    him. 

natnra"  (de  Off.  i.  31).  Nevertheless,  nnder  the  infinence  of  va- 

[886.   Id  iibi']    *  Sucb   is  yonr  judg-  rions  canses  the  fiime  of  Orphens  grew  so 

ment.']  much  that  hc  was  coneidercd  as  the  first 

387.  in  Maeei  dexcendat  Judicis  aures']  minstrel  of  the  hcroic  age,  was  made  the 

As  to  Sp.  Maccins  Tarpa  see  S.  i.  10.  38  n.  companion  of    the  Ai^nants,    and  the 

[*  Olim  :'  '  at  any  futnre  time.']  marvels  which  music  and  poetry  wronght 

891.   Silvestree  hominee]    Horace  as-  on  a  rude  and  simple  generation  were 

cribes  to  the  cultivation  of  true  poetiy,  chiefly    described     nnder     his     name  '* 

the  civilization  of  mankind  (represented  (Miiller,   Lit.  Gr.  i.   25  sq.).     Compare 

nnder  the  legend  of  Orpheus  taming  wild  C.  i.  12.  7. 

beasts),  the  bnilding  of  cities,  the  enact-  394.  Amphion,  l^Manae  eonditor  arrie] 

ment  of  laws,  and  the  ordering  of  society.  This  legend  is  mentioned  in  C.  iii.  11.  2. 

"  The  Thracian  singer  Orpheus  is  unques-  Homer  only  knew  Cadmns  as  the  fbnnder 

tionably  the  darkest  point  in  the  entire  of  Thebes.    "  To  reooncile  the  conflicting 

history  of  the  early  Grecian  poetry,  on  pretensions  of  Zethus  and  Amphion  with 

account  of  the  scantiness  of  the  accounts  those  of  Cadmus  as  fonnders  of  Tbebes, 

respecting  him  which  have  been  preserved  Pausanias  supposes  that  the  Utter  was  tbe 

in  the  more  ancient  writers — the  lyric  original  settler  of  the  hill  6f  the  Cadmeia, 

poets  Ibycus  and  Pindar,  the  historians  while  the  two  former  extended  the  settle- 

Hellanicus  and  Pherecydes,  and  thc  Athe-  ment  to  the   lower  city   (ix.  5.  1 — 3) " 

nian  tragedians  containing  the  first  ex-  (Grote,  Hist.  Gr.  vi.  p.  359  n.). 

press  testimonies  of  his  naine.    This  defi-  397.    Puhlica    privatis — eacra   pro/a' 

ciency  is  ill  supplied  by  the  multitude  of  nie]    This  is  a  fiindamental  division  of 

marvellons  stories  ooncerning  him  which  things  ('  res ')  in  the  Roman  law.     Gaans 

occnr  in  later  writers,  aud  by  the  poema  iL  §  1,  &c. 

and  iragments  that  are  extant  under  the  [398.  jura  marilie]  *  Rules  for  married 

name  of  Orphens.    The  name  of  Orpheus  people,'  or  the  law  of  marriage.    '  Mariti ' 

and  the  legends  respecting  him  are  inti-  are  husband  and  wife.] 

mately  oonnected  with  the  idea  and  the  399.  lesfee     inddere     li^no]    Platerch 
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Sic  honor  et  nomen  divinis  vatibus  atque  400 

Carminibus  venit.     Post  hos  insignis  Homerus 
Tyrtaeusque  mares  animos  in  Martia  bella 
Versibus  exacuit ;  dictae  per  carmina  sottes ; 
Et  vitae  monstrata  via  est ;  et  gpratia  regum 
Pieriis  tentata  modis ;  ludusque  repertus  405 

Et  longorum  operum  finis :  ne  forte  pudori 
.  Sit  tibi  Musa  lyrae  sollers  et  cantor  Apollo. 
Natura  fieret  laudabile  carmen  an  arte 
Quaesitum  est :  ego  nec  studium  sine  divite  vena 
Nec  rude  quid  possit  video  ingenium ;  alterius  sic  4io 

Altera  poscit  opem  res  et  conjurat  amice. 

says  of  Solon'8  lawB :    Koreypd^ffav  tls  Pierian  and  Olyinpian.    Milller  (p.  27)  says 

(uAfvovf  i^oyas  iv  vXoAiriois   irepUxovffi  that  thePierianfllived  upto  thetimeof  the 

arp^<pofA4¥ovs'    Kot     vpotnryope^Briffay    Sas  Doricand  Aeolic  migrationsiu  Boeotiaand 

*Api(rror4\fis  4>ri<rl  K6p$€is  (Solon,  c.  25).  Phocis,  near  the  mountain  ranges  of  Heli- 

Fragments  of  tbese   laws,    inscribed  on  con  in  the  fbrmer  and  Pamassus  in  the 

wooden  tables,   called  &^oyes  or  K^pfitts,  latter.    Whence  he^  supposes  that  to  the 

existed  in  his  day  in  the  PWtaneum.  Pierians  is  to   be   traced    the    origin  of 

400.  dwinU  vaiiiyiul    £umolpu8,    Or-  Greek  poetry,  and  that  to  this  is  to  be  at- 

pheus,  MusaeuSy  Pamphus,  Thamyris,  are  tributed  the  association  of  the  Mnses  with 

the  principal  names  associated  with  the  Helicon  and  Pamassus.    He  thus  also  ac- 

origin  of  Grecian  poetry,  and  they  are  all  oounts  forthe  traditionswhichassignedthe 

called  lliracian  (v.  405  n.).  They  are  called  birth  of  poetry  to  bards  of  Thrace  (v.  400 

'  divine/  not  merely  from  the  qnality  of  n.),  a  country  of  which  the  language  was 

their  art,  but  irom  their  connexion  with  prononnced    barbarous   by    the    civilized 

the  worship  of  Apollo»  Demeter,  and  Dio-  Greeks :    for   "  when    the  Pierians  were 

nysus,  whencc  (v.  391)  Orphens  is  called  pressed  in  their  own  territory  by  the  early 

"  sacer  interpresqne  deorum."  Macedonian  princeR,  sorae  of  them  crossed 

402.  Ihfrfaetuque  mares  animot']  Tyr-  the  Str^-mon  into  Thrace  proper "  (Herod. 

taeus  (v.  75  n.)  was  a  native  of  Attica,  and  vii.  112).  **  It  is  however  quite  conceivable 

wrote  in  the  elegiac  measure.    He  took  up  (MuIIer  adds,  and  perhaps  he  had  better 

his  abode  at  Sparta  during  the  second  war  have  been  content  with  this)  that  in  early 

between    the    Spartans    and  Messenians,  times,  on  account  of  their  close  viciuity,  or 

which  began  b.c.  685.    "  Exhortation  to  because  all  the  north  was  comprehended 

bravery  was  the  theme  which  the  poet  took  undcr  one  name,  the  Pierians  might  in 

for  many  elegies  (called  AiroBriKai  8t*  ^Xc-  Southem  Greece  have  been  called  Thrac- 

yeiaSf   i.  e.  lessons    and    exhortations    in  ians.     These  Pierians,  from  the  intellectual 

elegiac  verse),  and  wrote  on  it  with  unceas-  relations  which  they  maintained  with  the 

ing  spirit  and  ever  new  invention.    Never  Greeks,  appear  to  be  a  Grecian  race ;  which 

was  the  duty  and  the  honour  of  bravery  supposition  is  also  coniirmed  by  the  Greck 

impressed on  the youth  of  a  nation  with  so  nauics of their places» rivers, fonntains, &c" 

much  beauty  and  tbrce  of  language,  by  such  Further  observations  will  be  found  in  the 

natural  and  touching  motives  "  (MuUer,  same  work  showing  the  prebable  connexion 

p.  112).    There  arethreefragpaaents,  which  between  these  Pierians  and  the  Epic  poetry 

have  mncfa  vigour  and  feeling  (7 — 9  Bergk).  of  Homer . 

[403.  torlet^  'Oracles'  v.219.  *  Vitae  . .  406.  Et  longorum  operum  finis]    The 

via :'   shown  by  such  writers  as  Hesiod,  rural  Dionysia  (v.  275  n.),  called  rk  jcar' 

Theognis,  and  Solon. '  Gratia  regnm :'  kings  kypo6s  or  rit.  fiiHpd,  took  place  at  the  end  of 

were  the  patrons  of  Pindar  and  others.]  tbe  year,  in  tbe  month  no<rfiB4wy,  when  the 

405.  PierHt  tentata  modis]  The  conu-  labours  of  tbe  vintage  were  over. 

try  of  Pieria  lay  between  Macedonia  and  [ —  ne  forte]    *  So  you    need    not  be 

Thessalia,  nortb  of  tlie  range  of  Olympus,  ashamed  of  tbe  Muse,'  &c.] 

and  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Thermaicus.  408.  Natura  fierit   laudabile]    See  v. 

Thb  acoounts  for  the  Muses  being  both  295  u. 
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Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam 

Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer^  sudavit  et  alsit^ 

Abstinuit  venere  et  vino ;  qui  Pythia  cantat 

Tibicen  didicit  prius  extimuitque  magistrum.  4i5 

Nec  satis  est  dixisse  :  ^^  Ego  mira  poemata  pango ; 

Occupet  extremum  scabies ;  mihi  turpe  relinqui  est 

Et  quod  non  didici  sane  nescire  fateri/' 

Ut  praeco^  ad  merces  turbam  qui  cogit  emendas^ 

Assentatores  jubet  ad  lucrum  ire  poeta  420 

Dives  agris^  dives  positis  in  fenore  nummis. 

Si  vero  est  unctum  qui  recte  ponere  possit 

Et  spondere  levi  pro  paupere  et  eripere  atris 

Litibus  implicitum,  mirabor  si  sciet  inter- 

Noscere  mendacem  verumque  beatus  amicum.  425 

Tu  seu  donaris  seu  quid  donare  voles  cui^ 

Nolito  ad  versus  tibi  factos  ducere  plenum 

Laetitiac ;  clamabit  enim  Pulchre  I  bene  I  recte  I 

Pallescet  super  his^  etiam  stillabit  amicis 

Ex  oculis  rorem,  saliet,  tundet  pede  terram.  430 

Ut  qui  conducti  plorant  in  funere  dicunt 

Et  faciunt  prope  plura  dolentibus  ex  animo,  sic 

Derisor  vero  plus  laudatore  movetur. 

Beges  dicuntur  multis  urgere  culullis 

Et  torquere  mero  quem  perspexisse  laborant  435 

413.  Multa  iulit  fecitque  puer^    <  He  419.  Utpraeco]  See  S.  L  6.  86  n. 
takesg^t  pains  wheD  lieisyoung/ *pner'  422.  unetum  qui  recte  ponere  pa99%f\ 
being  emphatic,  as  in  C.  i.  9. 16.  '  Who  can  put  a  good  dlnner  before  one 

414.  qui  Pytkia  cantat  tibieenl  At  the  handsomely.'  Aa  to  *  spondere'  see  S.  IL  6. 
Pythian  games  there  wasa  musical  contest  23  n.  [Ritter  interprets  it  'to  seat  the 
in  which  flute-players  aud  harp-players  perfumed  guest  fitly  at  his  table.'  I  dont 
took  part,  the  subject  being  the  contest  of  thiuk  that  he  is  right.  Comp.  Epp.  i.  15.44.] 
Apollo  with  the  serpent  Py tho.  The  name  '  Levi  panpero '  is  a  poor  man  whoee  name 
given  to  this  music  was  udfios  nuOinSs.  has  as  little  weight  as  his  purse.  '  Atris* 
[*  Pythia :'  comp.  Epp.  i.  1.  60.]  is  *  melancholY/  as  "  minneutur  atme  Car- 

416.  Nec  aatit  esi  dixisse^  AU  the  edi-  mine  curae  "  (C.  iv.  11.  35).  Bentley  need 
tidns  till  Bentley  have  *  nunc'  He  edited  not  have  changed  it  to  'artis,'  thou^h  two 
'  nec '  from  two  MSS.,  which  have  sinoe  MSS.  support  him.  As  to  <  beatns '  see  C. 
been  confirmed  by  others,  and  among  them  i.  4.  14  n. 

by  Orelli*8   St.  Gallen.     I    prefer    «nec,'  431.   Ut  qui  conductil  S.  i,  S.  4S  n, 

though  the  Scholiasts  ccrtainly  had  '  nunc,'  [433.  Derisor]  '  The  Batterer,  who  ia  alao 

and  that  has  most  authority.     [Kitter  and  a  mocker.'] 

Krilger  have  *  nunc.']     Comm.  Cruq.  ex-  434.  culullis]  The  Scholiasts  (C.  i.  31. 

plains  it  '^Satis  est  nostris  po€tis  ut  dicant,"  11)  say  this  was  the  name  of  earthenwmre 

which  must  be  the  meaning  if  '  nunc '  is  cups  used  by  the  pontifices  and  Testal  Vir* 

retained.  gins.     It  was  afterwards  used  genermUy 

417.  Occupet  extremum  seabies']  The  for  drinking-cnps.  With  '  torquere  mero ' 
SchoUasts  say  this  e^ression  was  used  by  compare  Epp.  i.  18.  38»  "  et  Tino  toTtos  et 
boys  in  their  races.  ira.'' 
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An  sit  amicitia  dignus :  si  carmina  condes^ 

Nunquam  te  fallant  animi  sub  vulpe  latentes. 

Quintilio  si  quid  recitares,  "  Corrige  sodes 

Hoc/^  aiebat^ ''  et  hoc  :^^  melius  te  posse  negares 

Bis  terque  expertum  frustra^  delere  jubebat  440 

£t  male  tornatos  incudi  reddere  versus. 

Si  defendere  delictum  quam  vertere  malles^ 

NuUum  ultra  verbum  aut  operam  insumebat  inanem 

Quin  sine  rivali  teque  et  tua  solus  amares. 

Vir  bonus  et  prudens  versus  reprehendet  inertes,  446 

Culpabit  duros,  incomptis  adlinet  atrum 

Transverso  calamo  signum^  ambitiosa  recidet 

Omamenta^  parum  claris  lucem  dare  coget, 

Arguet  ambigue  dictum^'  mutanda  notabit^ 

Fiet  Aristarchus ;  nondicet:  "  Cur  ego  amicum  450 

Ofiendam  in  nugis  ?^'     Hae  nugae  seria  ducent 

Ih  mala  derisum  semel  exceptumque  sinistre. 

Ut  mala  quem  scabies  aut  morbus  regius  urget 

Aut  fanaticus  error  et  iracunda  Diana^ 

437.  ammi  9uh  vulpe  latentea]  'Ifyou  'riyuB'  (Dig^.  43.  20.  1),  and  sometimes 
ever  write  poetrj»  do  not  be  taken  in  by  quarreUed  about  it.  Hence,  'rivals  in  onr 
flatterers,  wbo  bave  a  bad  hcart  nnder  a    Bense/] 

cunuing  face.'   [Pcrsius,  v.  117.]  450.  Fiet    Aristarekus]     Aristarcbna, 

438.  QuiHtilio']  See  C.  i.  24,  Introdnc-  wboee  name  was  proverbial  among  tbe  an- 
tion.  cienta  as  a  critic,  was  bom  in  Samotbrace. 

441.  St  male  tomatos  incudi  reddere]  He  passed  tbe  greater  part  of  bis   life 

Tbe  metapbors  of  tbe  tuming-lathe  and  tbe  at    Alexandria  under   tbe   patronage  of 

anvil  are  common  enougb  for  tbe  composi-  Ptolemaeus    Fbilopator,    Epipbanes,  and 

tion  of  verses,  as  Bentley  has  sbown.     But  Pbilometor,  tbe  seoond  of  wbom  he  edn- 

alleging  tbat  tbe  lathe  and  anvil  bave  no  cated. 

business  to  be  together,  be  proposes,  in  tbe  453.  morhus   reffiue]    Tbis,    wbicb    is 

longest  of  all  bis  notes,  and  edits  witb  no  otberwise  called  'arquatns  morbus/  'au- 

autnority, '  ter  natos,'  referring  to  Epp.  ii.  rugo/  and  by  tbe  Greeks  ticrfpos,  is  tbe 

1.   233,   "incultis    qui  versibus  et  malo  jaundice.  Celsus  (iii.  24)  says  it  ii  so  called 

natis."    Tbe  verse  is  mDcb  better  in  my  becanse  the    remedies  resorted   to   were 

opinion  as  it  stands.     ['  Incudi  reddere,'  cbiefly  amusements  to  keep  up  tbe  spirita, 

'  to  break  the.work  on  the  anvil  and  begin  sucb  as  none  but  tbe  ricb  could  affbrd. 

again.']    The  lathe  was  used  by  the  an-  (Pliny  xzii.  24,  §  53.)    No  disorder  do- 

cients  in  the  polishing    and  turaing  of  presses  the   spirits   more  than  jaundice. 

metals  as  well  as  of  wood  and  ivory,  as  Here  it  is  supposed  to  be  infectious»  wbicb 

Fea   shows  ag^ainst  Bentley,  who  affirms  it  is  not. 

that  sucb  is  not  the  case.    [*  Kegares :'  *  if  454.  Autfanaticue  error]  '  Fanaticus ' 

you  had  said  that  you  could  do  no  better,  (from  'fannm')  was  properly  applied  tothe 

then  he  would  bid  vou,'  &c.]  priests  of  Bellona.     See  S.  ii.  3.  223  n., 

[444.  Qttin  eine^  *  He  wonld  not  waste  and  Juvenal  iv.  123,  "  fanaticns  oestro  Per- 

a  smgle  word  or  nseless  labour  in  trying  to  cussus,  Bellona,  tuo."   Juvenal  also  applies 

prevent  you  from  loving  yourself  and  your  it  to  priests  of  Cybele  (ii.  112),  "  crine 

work   without    any    rival,'  which  means  senex  fknaticus  albo,  Sacroram  antistes." 

'above  all  measnre.'     Krliger   refers   to  The   inflnence    of   tbe  moon  ('iracunda 

Cicero,  ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  8.  4.    '  Rivales '  are  Diana ')  in  producing  mental  derangement 

those  who   draw  water    fh)m    the  same  is  one  of  the  earliest  fallaciee  in  medicine. 
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Vesanum  tetigisse  timent  ftigiuntque  poetam  455 

Qui  sapiunt ;  agitant  pueri  ineautique  sequuntur. 
Hic  dum  sublimis  versus  ructatur  et  errat, 
Si  veluti  merulis  intentus  decidit  auceps 
In  puteum  foveamye,  licet  ^'  Succurrite^'  longum 
Clamet,  ''lo  cives  \"  non  sit  qui  tollere  curet.  460 

Si  curet  quis  opem  ferre  et  demittere  Amem^ 
"  Qui  scis  an  prudens  huc  se  projecerit  atque 
Servari  nolit?^'  dicam^  Siculique  poetae 
Narrabo  interitum.     Deus  immortalis  haberi 
Dum  cupit  Empedocles^  ardentem  frigidus  Aetnam  465 

Insiluit.     Sit  jus  liceatque  perire  poetis : 
Invitum  qui  servat  idem  facit  occidenti. 
Nec  semel  hoc  fecit^  nec  si  retractus  erit  jam 
Fiet  homo  et  ponet  famosae  mortis  amorem. 
Nec  satis  apparet  cur  versus  factitet^  utrum  470 

Minxerit  in  patrios  cineres^  an  triste  bidental 
-rMoverit  incestus :  certe  furit  ac  velut  ursus 
Objectos  caveae  valuit  si  frangere  clathros^ 
Indoctum  doctumque  fugat  recitator  acerbus ; 
Quem  vero  arripuit  tenet  occiditque  legendo^  475 

Non  missura  cutem  nisi  plena  cruoris  hirudo. 

The  Ghreeks  called  penonB  snppoeed  to  be  467.  Inmtum  ^»  servaf]   See  Epp.  i. 

80  affected  at^riyuucoL  20.  15  n.    This  is  apparently  a  proverb. 

455.  tetiffisse  timent']  *  The  wise  ayoid  Seneca  has  the  same  (Phoen.  100) :  **  ocd- 

himaB  ifhe  were  infectioTis;  foolsnmafter  dere  est  vetare  capientem  mori."     The 

him  like  children  after  a  crazj  man  iu  the  constrnction  of  *  idem  occidenti '  is  Greek, 

streets.'  raitrh   rf  ikiroicrtlvoirri.      Orelli  obserres 

459.  longum  elamef]  This  is  like  Ho-  that  this  is  the  only  spondaic  hexameter  in 

mer's  fxaxfiy  &{>o-€  ^ll.  iii.  81).  Horace. 

[460.  »0»  eitqvtl  'Let  noman  takethe  469.  lUt  homo]  He  keeps  up  tbe  alla- 

pains  to  help  him.     See  S.  ii.  5.  91,  and  sion  to  Empedocles,  sayine  that  tne  frenzied 

£pp.  i.  18.  72.]  poet  is  as  resolved  to  rash  to  his  &te  (that 

464.  Deus  immortaU*  h<tberi]  See  Epp.  is,  into  verse)  as  the  philosopber  was»  and 

i.  12.  20.    There  are  various  marvellous  if  yon  save  him  he  will  not  drop  bis  pre- 

stories  told  of  the  death  of  Empedocles»  tension  to  inspiration.  ['  Homo/  a  reason- 

suited  to  the  character  he  bore  in  his  life.  able  man.] 

[Diogenes  Lacrtius  viii.  51,  &c.]     "  Ac-  470.  Nec  satis  apparet]  The  crime  for 

cording   to   the    most   probable  of  these  which  he  has  been  thas  sent  mad  does  not 

discrepant  statements,  being  at  last  ex-  appear;    whether  it  be    for   fouling  his 

pelled  his   native  city  (Agrigentum),  he  father^s  grave  or  settingfootupon  poUated 

retired  to  the   Peloponnesus,   and  there  ground.    '  Bidental '  was  a  spot  stmck  by 

broughthis  marvellous  ezistencetoa  close.  lightning,  so  called  from  the  sacrifice  of  a 

This  story  is  from  Timaeus,  in  whose  his-  sheep  (bidens)  offered  upon  itforezpiation. 

tory  Empedocles  is  frequently  mentioned.  I  agree  with  Orelli  in  taking'moverit'  in 

The  statement  of  his  death  in  Aetna  can  be  the  sense  of '  violaverit/  as  in  "  Dianae  non 

traoed  back  to  Heraclidcs  Ponticus,  a  very  movenda  numina  "  (Epod.  zvii.  3).     Some 

insufficient  authority,  and  who  belicved  in  take  it  to  mean  the  removal  of  the  mark 

it"  (Ritter,  Hist.  Anc.  Phil  i.  492).  placed  on  the  spot. 


NOTE  ON  Satieb  II.  3.  69, 

'  Scribe  decem  a  Kerio.' 

The  reading  in  the  text  is  '  Scribe  decem  Nerio,'  and  if  that  is  the  trne  reading,  the 
explanation  in  the  notes  may  be  as  good  aa  any  other.  But  as  the  reading  '  scribe 
decem  a  Nerio '  has  the  better  authority,  we  must  attempt  to  ezplain  it.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  sbow  here  that '  decem '  means  a  snm  of  money.  That  is  proved  clearly  in 
the  note  on  S.  ii.  8.  69,  and  by  Kriiger  in  a  osefdl  excursus  on  ihis  passago.  The  expla- 
nation  of  Orelli  and  Kitter  that  'decem'  means  'decem  tabulas'  is  a  mistake  which 
we  could  hardly  expect  such^excellent  commentators  to  make. 

We  must  next  oonsider  what '  scribe  a  Nerio '  means.  The  preposition  '  ab  '  is  thus 
used  in  a  passage  of  Cicero  (pro  Flacco,  c.  19,  quoted  by  Kruger),  '  Si  jiraetor  dedit,  ut 
est  scriptum,  a  quaestore  numeravit ;  quaestor  a  mensa  publica ;  mensa  aut  ex  vectigali 
aut  ex  tributo:'  which  means,  the  praetor  paid  by  an  order  on  the  quaestor;  thequae- 
stor  gave  an  order  on  the  public  bank,  and  finaUy  the  hank  paid  the  money  out  of 
the  funds  which  it  had  in  possession.  The  passage  in  Livy  (24.  c.  18,  '  a  qnaestore 
perscribebatur ')  may  also  be  compared  with  this  in  Horace. 

The  condusion  is  that '  scribe  decem  a  Nerio '  expreases  a  payment  of  money  made  by 
the  banker  Nerius  to  some  borrower,  and  made  pursuant  to  the  order  of  some  lender, 
who  may  be  Perillius  (v.  74,  '  Perilli  dictantis  quod  tu  numqnam  rescribere  possis '). 
Tho  entiy  in  the  books  of  Nerins  of  the  loan  made  on  the  order  of  Perillius  would  be 
evidence  against  the  borrower,  for  the  entry  would  be  made  with  his  knowledge  and 
consent.  As  '  scribere '  here  expresses  the  lending  of  the  money,  ao '  reacribere '  expresBes 
the  repayment ;  for  the  evidence  of  the  repayment  would  be  an  entry  in  the  books 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  annulling  the  entry  of  the  debt. 

If  it  should  be  asked  to  whom  is  the  word  '  scribe'  addressed,  to  the  lender  or  the 
borrower,  the  answer  is  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppoee  the  word  to  be  addressed  to 
either.  It  means  no  more  than  '  suppose  Nerins  to  advance  a  sum  of  money  to  a  bor- 
rower  upon  the  order  of  a  lender.'  Further,  'suppose  a  hundred  written  securities 
besides,  such  securities  as  wily  Cicuta  employs.'  AIl  these  words  in  the  second  person, 
'  scribe,'  '  adde,' '  rapies,'  '  tu  rescribere  possis '  mnst  be  interpreted  generally :  '  suppose 
the  money  lent ;'  '  suppose  the  additional  written  securities ;' '  suppose  thedebtor  brought 
into  court ;'  and  lastly,  in  '  tu  nunquam  rescribere  possis,'  '  tu'  is  Damasippus  or  any 
man  who  borrows  and  does  not  repay. 

A  like  use  of '  adde '  occurs  in  S.  ii.  3.  321, '  adde  poemata  nunc' 

The  passage,  thongh  it  is  difficult  and  has  gpven  the  commentators  much  trouble,  is 
perfectly  plain,  if  we  look  at  it  in  the  right  way.  Eruger^s  is  the  only  true  explanation 
that  I  have  seen.    G.  L. 
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IV.  ix.  7 ;  Epp.  I.  xix.  29 ;  Epp.  11.  u.  99. 
Alcides  (Hercules),  C.  I.  xiL  25. 
Alcinons,  Epp.  I.  ii.  28. 
Alcon,  Sat.  II.  viii.  15. 
Alexander,  Epp.  II.  L  232.  237.  241. 
Alexandrea,  C.  IV.  xiv.  35. 
Alfenius.  Sat.  I.  iii.  130. 
Alfius,  Epod.  ii.  67. 
Algidus.  C.  L  xxi.  6;  C.  IIL  xxiiL  9;  C. 

IV.  iv.  58;  Carm.  Saec.  69. 
Allifanns,  Sat.  11.  viii.  39. 
AUobrox,  Epod.  xvi.  6. 
Alpes,  C.  IV.  iv.  17 ;  C.  IV.  xiv.  12 ;  Bpod. 

i.  11 ;  Sat.  II.  V.  41. 
Alpinus  (M.  I<\iriu8  Bibaculiu),  Sat.  I.  x. 

36. 
Alyattes,  C.  III.  xvi.  41. 
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Amazoniiu,  C.  lY.  iv.  20. 
Amor,  C.  I.  xviii.  14. 

,   C.  III.  xii,  4;  C.  III.  xxvii.  6a 

Ampbiaraus,  C.  III.  xyi.  11. 

Amphion,  C.  III.  xi.  2 ;  £pp.  I.  xviii.  41. 

44;  Art.  Podfc.  894. 
Amyntaa,  Epod.  xii.  18. 
Anacreon^  C.  IV.  ix.  9 ;  Epod.  xiv.  10. 
Anchiaea,  C.  IV.  xv.  81 ;  Carm.  Saec.  60. 
Ancufl  (Man-ioB),  C.  IV.  vii.  15;  Epp.  L  vi. 

27. 
Andromeda,  C.  IIL  xxix.  17. 
Anio,  C.  I.  yii.  18. 
Annibal.    Vide  HannibuL 
Antea  aiye  Stlienoboea,  C.  III.  vii.  13. 
Antenor,  Epp.  I.  ii.  9. 
Anticyra,  Sat.  IL  iU.  88,  166;  Art.  Po6t. 

800.    - 
Antilochus,  C.  II.  ix.  14. 
AntiochuB,  C.  III.  vi.  86. 
Antiphates,  Art.  Po§t.  146. 
Antium,  C.  I.  xxxv.  1. 
Antonius  (lulus),  C.  IV.  ii.  2,  26. 
(M.),  triumvir^   Sat.   I.  v.   88; 

Epod.  ix.  29. 

Musa,  Epp.  I.  XV.  8. 


Anxur,  Sat.  I.  v.  26. 

AnytuB,  Sat.  II.  iv.  8. 

Apella  Sat.  I.  v.  100. 

ApelleB,  Epp.  II.  i.  289. 

Apenninus,  Epod.  xvi.  29. 

Apollinarifl,  C  IV.  ii.  9. 

ApoUo,  vide  etiam  Agyieus,  Phoebus,  C.  I. 

ii.  82;  C.  I.  vii.  8,  28;  C.  L  x.  12;  C.  I. 

xvi.  6;  C.  L  xxi.  2,  10;  C.  I.  xxxi.  1; 

C.  n.  X.  20;  C.  III.  iv.  64;  C.  IV.  vi. 

totum;  ibid.  ver.  87;  Carm.  Saec.  84; 

Kpod.  XV.  9;  Sat.  I.  ix.  78;  Set.  II. 

V.  60;  Epp.  I.  iii.  17;  Epp.  L  xvi.  69; 

Epp.  IL  1.  216;  Art.  PoSt.  407. 
Appia  via,  Epod.  iv.  14;  Sat.  I.  v.  6. 
Appius,  Sat.  I.  V.  8;  Epp.  L  vi.  26;  Epp. 

1.  xviii.  20. 

,  Sat.  I.  vi.  21. 

Aprilis,  C.  IV.  xi.  16. 

Apulia,  C.  IIL  iv.  10;  Epod.  iii.  16;  Sat. 

L  V.  77. 
Apulicufl,  C.  III.  xxiv.  4. 
Apulus,  C.  I.  xxxiii.  7;  C.  III.  iv.  9; 

C.  IIL  V.  9 ;  C.  III.  xvi.  26 ;  C.  IV.  xiv. 

26;  Epod.  ii.  42;  Sat.  IL  L  84,  88. 
AquariuB,  Sat.  I.  i.  86. 
Aquilo,  C.  I.  iU.  18;  C.  IL  ix.  6;  C.  III. 

X.  4;  C.  III.  XXX.  8;  Epod.  x.  7;  Epod. 

xui.  8;  Sat.  IL  vi.  26;  Sat.  IL  viu.66; 

Art.  Poet.  64. 
Aquinas,  Epp.  L  x.  27. 
Arabes,  C.  I.  xxix.  1;  C.  I.  xxxv.  40;  C.  II. 

xii.  24;  C.  IIL  xxiv.  2;  Epp.  L  vi.  6; 

Epp.  I.  vii.  86. 
Arbuflcula,  Sat.  I.  x.  77. 
Arcadia,  C.  IV.  xu.  12. 


Archiacus,  Epp.  I.  v.  1. 

Archilochufl,  Epod.  vi.  18;  Sat.  11.  iii.  12; 

Epp.  I.  xix.  26,  28 ;  Art.  PoSt.  79. 
Archytafl,  C.  I.  xxviii.  totum. 
Arctos,  C.  I.  xxvi.  8;  C.  11.  xv.  16. 
Arcturus,  C.  III.  i.  27. 
Arellius,  Sat.  11.  vi.  78. 
Argeus,  C.  II.  vi.  6. 
Am,  vide  etiam  Argos,  Sat.  11.  ui.  182 ; 

Epp.  IL  ii.  128 ;  Art.  PoSt.  118. 
Aigivi,  vide  etiam  Argous,  C.  III.  iii.  67 ; 

C.  III.  xvi.  12. 
Argonautae,  Epod.  iii.  9. 
Argos,  C.  I.  vii.  9. 
Argous,  Epod.  xvi.  57. 
Ariadne,  C.  11.  xix.  18. 
Aricia,  Sat.  I.  v.  1. 
Aricinus,  Epp.  II.  ii.  167. 
Ariminensis,  Epod.  v.  42. 
Aristarchns  Samothracius.  Art.  Podt.  460. 
Aristippus,  Sat.  11.  iii.  100;  Epp.  I.  i.  18 ; 

Epp.  I.  xvii.  14,  28. 
Aristius  Fuscus,  C.  I.  xxii.  4;  Sat.  I.  ix.  61 ; 

Sat.  I.  X.  88 ;  Epp.  I.  x.  tota. 
Aristophaues,  Sat.  I.  iv.  1. 
Armenius,  C.  II.  ix.  4;  Epp.  I.  xii.  27. 
Arrius  (Q.),  Sat.  IL  iii.  86,  243. 
Asella  Vinnius,  Epp.  I.  xiii.  tota. 
Asia,  Sat.  L  vu.  19,  24;  Epp.  I.  iii.  6. 
Asina,  Epp.  I.  xiii.  8. 
Asinius  Pollio,  C.  11.  i.  totum;   Sat.  I. 

X.  42,  86. 
Assaracus,  Epod.  xiii.  18. 
Assyrius,  C.  II.  xi.  16 ;  C.  III.  iv.  82 ;  Art. 

Podt.  118. 
Asterie,  C.  III.  vii.  1. 
Atabulus,  Sat.  I.  v.  78. 
Atacinus.    Vide  Varro. 
Athenae,  C.  I.  vii.  5;  Sat.  L  i.  64;  Sat.  II. 

vii.  13;  Epp.  IL  i.  218;  Epp.  11.  ii. 

48,  8L 
Atlanteus,  C.*L  xxxiv.  11. 
Atlanticus,  C.  I.  xxxi.  14. 
AtUs,  C.  I.  X.  1. 
Atreus,  Art.  PoSt.  186. 
Atrides  et   Atridae,  C.  L  x.  18;  C.  II. 

iv.  7;  Sat.  IL  iu.  187,  208;  Epp.  I. 

ii.  12 ;  Epp.  I.  vu.  48. 
Atta  (T.  Qumctius),  Epp.  11.  i.  79. 
Attalicus,  C.  I.  i.  12 ;  Epp.  I.  xi.  6. 
Attalus,  C.  II.  xviii.  5. 
Atticus,  C.  I.  iii.  6;  Sat.  IL  vui.  18. 
AttUius  Rtigulufl.    Vide  R^ralus. 
Auctumnus,  C.  11.  v.  11 ;  C.  IV.  vii.  11 ; 

Epod.  ii.  18;  Sat.  IL  vi.  19. 
Aufidius,  Sat.  IL  iv.  24. 

'—^ Luflcus,  Sat.  I.  V.  84. 

Aufidus,  C.  IIL  XXX.  10;  C.  IV.  ix.  2; 

C.  rV.  xiv.  26 ;  Sat.  I.  i.  58. 
Augustus.    Vide  Caesar  Octavianus. 
Aulis,  Sat.  II.  iu.  199. 
Aulon,  C.  11.  vi.  18. 
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Ataufl,  Sat.  II.  iii.  171;  Art.  Po6t  871. 

Ausonias,  C.  IV.  17.  56. 

Auster,  C.  II.  xiv.  16;  C.  III.  iii.  4;  C.  iii. 

xxvii.  22;  C.  IV.  xiv.  21;  Epod.  x.  4; 

Sat.  I.  i.  6;  Sat.  II.  ii.  41;  Sat.  II. 

vi.  18;  Sat.  II.  viii.  6;  Epp.  I.  xi.  15. 
Aventinus,  Carm.  Saec.69;  £pp.  II.  ii.  69. 
Avernalis,  Epod.  v.  26. 
Avidienus,  Sat.  II.  ii.  55. 


B. 


BabyloniuB,  C.  I.  xi.  2. 
Bacchae,  C.  III.  xxv.  15. 
Bacchius,  gladiator,  Sat.  I.  vii.  20. 
Baochus,  vide  etiam  Bassareus,  Euius,  Le- 

naeus,  Liber,  Lyaeus,  Thyoneus,  C.  I. 

vii.   3 ;    C.   I.   xvii.   22 ;    C.   I.   xviii. 

6,  7,  9,  11 ;  C.  L  xix.  2;  C.  L  xxvii.  3; 

C.  II.  vi,  19;  C.  IL  xi.  17;  C.  II.  xix. 

totum;  C.  IIL  iU.  13;  C.  IIL  xvi.  34; 

C.  III.  XXV.  1,  19 ;  Epod.  xi.  13;  Sat.  I. 

iii.  7 ;  Epp.  II.  ii.  78;  Art.  Poet.  239. 
Bactra,C.  IILxxix.  28. 
Baiae,  C.  II.  xvui.  20;  C.  III.  iv.  24;  Epp. 

I.  i.  83 ;  Epp.  I.  XV.  2,  12. 
Baianus,  Sat.  II.  iv.  32. 
Balatro  Servilius,  Sat.  11.  viii.  21,  83,  40, 

64,  83. 
Balbinus,  Sat.  I.  iii.  40. 
Bandusia,  C.  III.  xiii.  1. 
Bantinus,  C.  III.  iv.  15. 
Barbaria,  Epp.  I.  ii.  7« 
Barine,  C.  II.  viii.  2. 
Barium,  Sat.  I.  v.  97. 
Barrus,  Sat.  I.  iv.  110 ;  Sat.  I.  vi.  30 ;  Sat. 

I.  vii.  8. 
Bassareus,  C.  I.  xviii.  11. 
Bassus  (Caecilius),  C.  I.  xxxvi.  14. 
Bathyllus,  Epod.  xiv.  9. 
Bavius,  Epod.  vi.     Vide  andbtat. 
Bellerophontes,  C.  III.- vii.  15;   C.  III. 

xii.  8 ;  C.  IV.  xi.  28. 
Bellona,  Sat.  II.  iii.  223. 
Beneventum,  Sat.  I.  v.  71. 
Berecvntius,  C.  L  xviii.  13;  C.  III.  xix.  18; 

C.  IV.  i.  22. 
Bestius,  Epp.  I.  xv.  87. 
Bibaculus  (M.  Furius),  Sat.  I.  x.  86 ;  Sat. 

II.  V.  41. 

Bibulns  (M.  Calpumius),  C.  III.  xxviii.  8. 

,  Horatii  amicus,  Sat.  I.  x.  86. 

Bioneus,  Epp.  II.  ii.  60. 

BirriuB,  Sat.  I.  iv.  69. 

Bistonides,  C.  II.  xix.  20. 

Bithus,  Sat.  I.  vii.  20. 

Bithynus,  conf.  Thynus,  C.  I.  xxxv.  7; 

Epp.  I.  vi.  33. 
Boeotus,  Epp.  II.  i.  244. 
Bolanus,  Sat.  I.  ix.  11. 
Boreas,  C.  III.  xxiv.  38. 


BosporuB,  C.  IL  xiii.  14;  C.  11.  xx.  14; 

C.  IIL  iv.  30. 
Breuni,  C.  IV.  xiv.  11. 
Briseis,  C.  II.  iv.  3. 
Britanni,  C.  I.  xxi.  15;  C.  I.  xxxv.  30; 

C.  IIL  iv.  83;   C.  IIL  v.  3;   C.   IV. 

xiv.  48 ;  Epod.  vii.  7. 
Brundisium,    Sat.    L  v.    104;    Epp.   L 

xvii.  52 ;  Epp.  I.  xviii.  20. 
Brutus  (M.),  C.  IL  vii.  2;   Sat.  I.  vii. 

18,  23,  33. 
Bullatius,  Epp.  I.  xL  tota. 
Bupalus,  Epod.  vi.  14. 
Butra,  Epp.  I.  v.  26. 
Byzantius,  Sat.  II.  iv.  66. 


C. 


CadmuB,  heros,  Ait.  Poet.  187. 

,  camifex,  Sat.  I.  vL  39. 

Caecilius  (Q.)  Metellus  Celer,  C.  II.  i.  1. 
Statius,  Epp.  II.  i.59;  Art.  Poet. 

54. 
Caecubus,  C.  I.  xx.  9;  C.  I.  xxxvii.  5; 

C.  II.  xiv.  25;  C.  IIL  xxviiL  3;  Kpod. 

ix.  1,  36 ;  Sat.  II.  viiL  15. 
Caelius,  Sat.  I.  iv.  69. 
Caeris,  Epp.  I.  vi.  62. 
Cacsar  (C.  Julius),  C.  I.  ii.  44;   C.   L 

xiL47;  Sat.  Lix.  18. 
Octavianus,   C.   I.  ii.   52 ;   C.    L 

vi.  11;  C.  L  xiL  47,  52;  C.  L  xxi.  14; 

C.  I.  XXXV.  29;  C.  L  xxxvii.  16 ;  C.  IL 

ix.  19;  C.  II.  xiL  10;  C.  IIL  iiL  11; 

C.  III.  iv.  37;  C.  III.  v.  3;  C.  III. 

xiv.  totum;  ibid.  ver.  16;  C.  III.  xxt.  4; 

C.  IV.  iL  34,  43,  48;  C.  IV,  iv.  27; 

C.  IV.  V.  totum ;  ibid.  ver.  1,  16,  27 ; 

C.  IV.  xiv.  totum;  ibid.  ver.  3;  C.  IV. 

XV.  totum ;  ibid.  ver.  17;  Carm.Saec.  50 ; 

Epod.  i.  3;  Epod.  ix.  2,  18,  37;  S«t.  L 

iii.  4;  Sat.  II.  L  lly  16,  19,  84 ;  Sat.  IL 

V.  62;  Sat.  II.  vi.  56 ;  Epp.  I.  iii.  2,  7 ; 

Epp.  I.  V.  9 ;  Epp.  I.  xii.  28 ;  Epp.  I. 

xiii.  2;  ibid.  ver.  18;  Epp.  I.  xvi.  29; 

Epp.  I.  xviiL  56 ;  Epp.  II.  i.  tota ;  Epp. 

II.  ii.  48. 
Calaber,  C.  I.  xxxiii.  16 ;  C.  IIL  xvi.  33  ; 

C.  IV.  viiL  20;  Epod.  L  27;  Kpp.  L 

vii.  14;  Epp.ILiL177. 
Calabria,  C.  I.  xxxi.  5. 
Calals,  C.  III.  ix.  14. 
Calenus,  C.  I.  xx.  9 ;  C.  I.  xxxi.  9. 
Cales,  C.  IV.  xii.  14. 
Callimachus,  Sat.   I.  ii.   105 ;    Bpp.   II. 

ii.  100. 
Calliope,  C.  III.  iv.  2. 
Calpurnius.     Vide  Bibulus. 
Calvus  (C.  Licinius),  Sat.  I.  x.  19. 
Camena,  C.  I.  xii.  39;   C.  IL  xvL  38; 

C.  III.  iv.  21;  C.  IV.  vL  27;  C.  IV. 
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ix.  8 ;  Carm.  Saec.  62 ;  Sat.  I.  x.  46 ; 

£pp.  I.  i.  1 ;  Epp.  I.  zviii.  47 ;  Epp.  I. 

xix.  5 ;  Art.  Po3t.  275. 
Camillus  (M.  Farius),  C.  I.  xii.  42 ;  Epp. 

I.  i.  64. 
Campanus,   Sat.  I.  v.  46,  62 ;    Sat.   I. 

▼i.   118;    Sat.   II.  iii.   144;    Sat.   II. 

▼iii.  66. 
Campns  Martius»  conf.  Martius,  C.  III. 

i.  11;  C.  III.  vii.  26 ;  C.  IV.  i.  40;  Sat. 

I.  i.  91;  Sat.  I.  vi.  126;  Sat.  II.  vi.  49; 

Epp.  I.  vii.  69 ;  Epp.  I.  xi.  4. 
Canicnla,  C.  I.  xvii.  17;  C.  III.  xiii.  9; 

Sat.  II.  V.  89. 
Canidia  (Qratidia),  Epod.  iii.  8 ;  Epod.  v. 

16, 48;  Epod.  xvii. ;  Sat.  I.  viii.  24,  48; 

Sat.  II.  i.  48 ;  Sat.  II.  viu.  95. 
Cauis,  sidus,  Epp.  I.  x.  16. 

,  Sat.  II.  ii.  66. 

Cantaber,  C.  II.  vi.  2;  C.  II.  xi.  1;  C.  III. 

viii.  22;  C.  IV.  xiv.  41;  Epp.  I.  xii.  26. 
Cantabricus,  Epp.  I.  xviii.  66. 
Canusinus,  Sat.  I.  x.  30. 
Canusium,  Sat.  I.  v.  91;  Sat.  II.  iii.  168. 
Capito  Fonteius,  Sat.  I.  v.  82,  88. 
Capitolinus  Petillius,  Sat.  I.  iv.  94,  96; 

Sat.  I.  X.  26. 
Capitolium,  C.  I.  xxxvii.  6 ;  C.  III.  iii.  42 ; 

C.  III.  xxiv.  45;  C.  III.  xxx.  8;  C.  IV. 

m.  9. 
Cappadox,  Epp.  I.  vi.  89. 
Capra,  C.  III.  vii.  6. 
Capricomus,  C.  II.  xvii.  20. 
Caprius,  Sat.  I.  iv.  66, 70. 
Capua,  Epod.  xvi.  6;  Sat.  I.  v.  47;  Epp. 

I.  xi.  11. 
Carinae,  Epp.  I.  vii.  48. 
Carpathius,  C.  I.  xxxv.  8 ;  C.  IV.  v.  10. 
Cartbago.    Vide  Karthago. 
Cascellius  A.,  Art.  Po«t.  871. 
Caspius,  C.  II.  ix.  2. 
Cassandra,  C.  II.  iv.  8. 
Cassius  Etruscus,  Sat.  I.  x.  62. 
-^~~-  Parmensis,  Epp.  I.  iv.  3. 

Severus,  Epod.  vi. 

Castalia,  C.  III.  iv.  61. 

Castor  et  PoUux,  C.  I.  iii.  2 ;  C.  I.  xii.  26 ; 

C.  IV.  V.  35 ;  C.  IV.  viii.  81 ;  Epod. 

xvii.  42,  43 ;  Sat.  II.  i.  26 ;  Epp.  II.  L  6. 

,  gladiator,  Epp.  I.  xviii.  19. 

Catia,  Sat.  I.  ii.  95. 

Catienus,  Sat.  II.  iii.  61. 

Catilus,  C.  I.  xviii.  2. 

Catius,  Sat.  II.  iv.  1,  88. 

Cato  Censorius,  C.  II.  xv.  11;   C.  III. 

xxi.  11 ;  Sat.  L  ii.  82;  Epp.  II.  ii.  117 ; 

Art.  Po6t.  56. 
TJticensis,  C.  I.  xii.  86 ;  C.  II.  i.  24 ; 

Epp.  I.  xix.  18. 
Catullus,  Sat.  I.  x.  19. 
Caucasus,  C.  I.  xxii.  7 ;  Epod.  i.  12. 
Caudium,  Sat.  I.  v.  51. 
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Cecropius,  C.  II.  i.  12;  C.  IV.  ^ii.  6. 
Celsus  Albinovanus,  Epp.  I.  iii.  15 ;  Epp. 

i.  8. 
Censorinus,  (C.  Marcius),  C.  IV.  viii. 
Centaureus,  C.  I.  xviii.  8. 
Centaurus,  C.  IV.  ii.  15 ;  Epod.  xiii.  11. 
Cepbeus,  C.  III.  xxix.  17. 
Ceiaunia.    Vide  Acroceraunia. 
Cerberus,  C.  II.  xiii.  34;  C.  II.  xix.  29; 

C.  III.  xi.  17. 
Ceres,  C.  III.  ii.  26;  C.  III.  xxiv.  13; 

C.  IV.  V.  18;   Carm.  Sacc.  80;   Epod. 

xvi.  43;    Sat.   II.    ii.  124;    Sat.   II. 

viii.  14. 
Cerinthus,  Sat.  I.  ii.  81. 
Ccrvius,  Sat.  II.  i.  47. 

alius,  vicinus    Horatii,   Sat.   II. 

vi.  77. 

Cetbegus,  Epp.  II.  ii.  117 ;  Art.  Poet.  60. 

Ceus,  C.  II.  i.  38;  C.  IV.  ix.  7. 

Charon,  C.  II.  xviii.  84. 

Charybdis,  C.  I.  xxvii.  19;  Art.  Poet.  146. 

Chia,  C.  IV.  xiii.  7. 

Chimaera,  C.  I.  xxvii.  24 ;  C.  II.  xvii.  13 ; 

C.  IV.  ii.  16. 
Chios,  Epp.  I.  xi.  1,  21. 
Cbiron,  Epod.  xiii.  11. 
Chius,  C.  III.  xix.  5;  Epod.  ix.  84;  Sat. 

I.  X.  24;  Sat.  II.  iii.  115 ;  Sat.  II.  viii. 

15,48. 
Chloe,  C.  I.  xxiii.  1;  C.  III.  vii.  10;  C.  III. 

ix.  6,  9, 19;  C.  III.  xxvi.  12. 
Chloris,  C.  II.  v.  18. 
alia  (uxor  pauperis  Ibyci),  C.  III. 

XV.  8. 
Choerilus,  Epp.  II.  i.  283;  Art.  Po6t.  857; 
Chremes,  persona  comica,  Epod.  i.  88 ;  Sat. 

I.  X.  40;  Art.PoSt.  94. 
Chrysippus,  Sat.  I.  iii.  127;  Sat.  II.  iii.  44, 

287;  Epp.  I.  ii.  4. 
Cibyraticus,  Epp.  I.  vi.  33. 
Cicirrhus  Messius,  Sat.  I.  v.  52,  65. 
Cicuta,  Sat.  II.  iii.  69, 176. 
Cilnius  Maecenas.    Vide  Maecenas. 
Cinara,  C.  IV.  i.  4;  C.  IV.  xiii.  21,  22; 

Epp.  I.  vii.  28;  Epp.  I.  xiv.  33. 
Circaeus,  Epod.  i.  30. 
Circe,  C.  I.  xvii.  20;  Epod.  xvii.  17;  Epp. 

I.  ii.  23. 
Cu-ceii,  Sat.  II.  iv.  88. 
Circus,  Sat.  I.  vi.  113 ;  Sat.  II.  iii.  183. 
Claudius  (Appius),  Sat.  I.  vi.  21. 

Nero   (Tiberius).   C.    IV.    xiv. 

14^  29;  Epp.  I.  iii.  2;  Epp.  I.  viii.  2; 
Epp.  I. ix ;  Epp.  I.  xii.  26 ;  Epp.  II.  it.  1. 

-,  acUect.,  C.  IV.  iv.  73. 


Clazomenae,  Sat.  I.  vii.  6. 
Cleopatra,  C.  I.  xxzvii.  7;  Epod.  ix.  12. 
Clio,  C.  I.  xii.  2. 
Clusinus,  Epp.  I.  xv.  9. 
Clytaemnestra,  Sat.  I.  i.  100. 
Cnidius,  C.  II.  v.  20. 
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Cnidos,  C.  I.  zxx.  1 ;  C.  III.  xz^iL  18. 

Cnoeias,  I.  xv.  17. 

Cocceiufl  (Kerva),  Sat.  I.  v.  28,  32,  60. 

Cocytos,  C.  II.  xiv.  18. 

Codrus,  C.  III.  xix.  2. 

Coelius.    Vide  Caelius. 

Colchicus,  C.  II.  xiii.  8;   Epod.  v.   24; 

Epod.  xvii.  85. 
Colchis,  Epod.  xvi.  68. 
Colchus,  C.  II.  XX.  17;  C.  IV.  iv.  68;  Art. 

Pofit.  118. 
ColophoD,  Epp.  I.  xi.  8. 
Concanus,  C.  III.  iv.  34. 
Copia,  Carm.  Saec.  60 ;  Epp.  I.  xii.  29. 
Coranus,  Sat.  II.  v.  57,  64. 
Corinthus,  C.  I.  vii.  2 ;  £pp.  I.  xvii.  86 ; 

Epp.  II.  i.  193. 
Corvinus.     Yide    Messalla    Corvinus    et 

Poplicola. 
Coryhantes,  C.  I.  xvi.  8. 
Corycius,  Sat.  II.  iv.  68. 
Cotiso,  C.  III.  viii.  18. 
CotyttiuB,  Epod.  xvii.  56. 
Cous,  C.  IV.  xiii.  13;  Epod.  xii.  18;  Sat. 

I.  ii.  101;  Sat.  11.  iv.  29;  Sat.  II.  viu.  9. 
Cra^^,  C.  I.  xxi.  8. 
Crantor,  Epp.  I.  ii.  4. 
Crassus,  C.  III.  v.  5. 
Craterus,  Sat.  II.  iii.  161. 
Cmtiuus,  Sat.  I.  iv.  1 ;  Epp.  I.  xix.  1. 
Creou,  Epod.  v.  64. 
Cressa,  C.  I.  xxxvi.  10.    • 
Crcta,  C.  III.  xxvii.  34;  Epod.  ix.  29. 
Creticus,  C.  I.  xxvi.  2. 
Crispinus,  Sat.  I.  i.  120;  Sat.  I.  ilL  139; 

Sat.  I.  iv.  14 ;  Sat.  IL  vii.  45. 
Crispus  SallnstiuB,  C.  II.  iL 
Croesus,  Epp.  I.  xi.  2. 
Cumae,  Epp.  I.  xv.  11. 
Cupidines,  C.  I.  xix.  1 ;  C.  IV.  i.  6. 
Cupido,  vide  Amor,  C.  I.  ii.  84;   C.  I. 

XXX.  6;  C.  I.  xxxii.  10;  C.  II.  viii.  14; 

C.  IV.  xiii.  5 ;  Epod.  xvii.  57. 
Cupiennius,  Sat.  I.  ii.  36. 
Cura,  C.  II.  xvi.  22 ;  C.  III.  i.  40. 
Curius,  C.  I.  xii.  41 ;  Epp.  I.  i.  64. 
Curtillus,  heluQ,  Sat.  II.  viii.  62. 
Cjhele,  C.  I.  xvi.  6. 

Cyclades,  C.  I.  xiv.  20;  C.  III.  xxviu.  14. 
Cyclops,  C.  I.  iv.  7;  Sat.  I.  v.  63;  Epp.  II. 

ii.  125 ;  Art.  Podt.  145. 
Cydoniu»,  C.  IV.  ix.  17. 
Cylleneus,  Epod.  xiii.  9. 
Cynicus,  Epp.  I.  xvii.  18. 
Cynthia  (Diana),  C.  III.  xxviii.  12. 
Cynthius,  C.  I.  xxi.  2. 
Cynthus,  C.  III.  iv.  63. 
Cyprius,  C.  I.  L  13;   C.  III.  xxix.  60; 

C.  IV.  i.  20. 
Cypms,  C.  L  iii.  1;  C.  I.  xix.  10;  C.  I. 

XXX.  2;  C.  III.  xxvi.  9. 
Cyru»,  C.  IL  ii.  17;  C.  III.  xxix.  27. 


Cyrus,  adolescens,  C.  I.  zvii.  25;   C.  I. 

xxxui.  6. 
Cytherea,  C.  1.  iv.  5 ;  C.  IIL  xii.  4. 


D. 


Dacos,  C.  I.  XXXV.  9 ;  C.  IL  xx.  18;  C.  IIL 

vi.  14;  C.  IIL  viiL  18;  Sat  IL  vi.  53. 
DaedaleuB,  C.  II.  xx.  13 ;  C.  IV.  ii.  2. 
Daedalus,  C.  I.  iii.  34. 
Dalmaticns.    Vide  Delmaticus. 
Dama,  Sat.  I.  vi.  38;  Sat.  IL  v.  18,  101; 

Sat.  II.  viL  54. 
Damalis,  C.  I.  xxxvi.  13, 17, 18. 
Dauuusippns,  Sat.  II.  iiL  16»  25,  64^  324. 
Damocles»  C.  III.  i.  17. 
Danag,  C.  III.  xvL  1. 

Danaus,  C.  II.  xiv.  18 ;  C.  II L  xi.  23  aqq. 
Danuhius,  vide  Ister,  C.  IV.  xv.  21. 
Dardanus,  C.  I.  xv.  10 ;  C.  IV.  vi.  7. 
Daunias,  C.  I.  xxii.  14. 
Daunius,  C.  11.  L  34;  C.  IV.  vL  27. 
Daunus,  C.  III.  xxx.  11 ;  C.  IV.  xiv.  26. 
Davus,  Sat.  I.  x.  40 ;  Sat  11.  v.  91 ;  conf. 

Art.  Poet.  114;  ibid.  vers.  237. 
,  Horatii  servus,  Sat.  11.  viL  2,  46, 

100. 
December,  C.  III.  xviii.  10 ;  Epod.  xL  5 ; 

Sat.  11.  vii.  4;  Epp.  I.  xx.  27. 
Decemviri,  Epp.  II.  L  24. 
Decius,  Sat.  I.  vi.  20. 
Deiphobus,  C.  IV.  ix.  22. 
Delius.  C.  IIL  iv.  64;  C.  IV.  iiL  6;  C.  IV. 

vi.  33. 
DcUius  (Q.),  C.  IL  iii. 
Delmaticus,  C.  II.  i.  16. 
Delphi,  C.  I.  vii.  8 ;  Art.  PdSt.  219. 
Delphicus,  C.  III.  xxx.  15. 
DeluB,  C.  I.  xxi.  10. 
Demetrius  (M.),  Sat.  I.  x.  18,  79,  90. 
,  puer  L.  Marcii  Philippi,  £pp. 

I.  vii.  52. 
DemocrituB,  Epp.  I.  xii.  12 ;  Epp.  II.  L 194; 

Art.  PoSt.  2»7. 
Diana,  vide  Cynthia,  Delia,  C.  L  xii.  22 ; 

C.  L  xxi.  1;   C.  II.  xU.  20;   C.  IIL 

iv.  71 ;  C.  III.  xxii.  1 ;  C.  IIL  xxviii.  12 ; 

C.  IV.  vi.  33;   C.  IV.  viL  25;  Cann, 

Saec.  1,  70,  75;   Epod.  v.  51;   Epod. 

xvii.  8 ;  Art.  Po<$t.  16,  454. 
Dieepiter,  C.  L  xxxiv.  5;  C.  III.  ii.  29. 
Digentia,  rivuB»  E{^.  I.  xvi.  12 ;  £^p.  I. 

xviiL  104. 
Dindymene,  C.  L  xvi.  6. 
Diogenes,  Epp.  I.  xvii.  18,  25. 
Diomedes,  vide  Tydides,  Sat.  I.  v.  92  ;  Sat. 

I.  vii.  16;  Art.  Po6t.  146. 
Dionaeus,  C.  11.  i.  89. 
Dionysius,  Sat.  L  vi.  38. 
Dircaeus,  C.  IV.  iL  25. 
Difloordia,  Sat.  I.  iv.  60. 
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Bolichofl  (al.  Dodlis),   gladUtor,  Epp.  I. 

zviii.  19. 
Doriua,  Epod.  iz.  6. 
Dossennus,  Epp.  II.  i.  178. 
Drusna,  C.  IV.  iv.  18 ;  C.  IV.  ziv.  10. 


E. 


Echionius,  C.  IV.  iv.  64. 

Edoni,  C.  II.  vii.  27. 

Egeria,  Sat.  I.  ii.  126. 

Egnatia.    Vide  Gnatia. 

Elena,  C.  IV.  ii.  17. 

Empedocles,  Epp.  I.  zii.  20;  Art.  Po&*t. 

465. 
Enceladns,  C.  III.  iv.  66. 
Enipeos,  Afiteriae  amator,  C.  III.  vii.  23. 
Ennina,  C.  IV.  viii.  20;  Sat.  I.  z.  54;  Epp. 

I.  ziz.  7;  Epp.  II.  i.  50;  Art.  Po^  56, 

259. 
Eona,  C.  I.  zzzv.  31 ;  Epod.  ii.  51. 
Equus  Tuticafi,  vide  ad  Sat.  I.'v.  87. 
Ephesus,  C.  I.  vii.  2. 
Ephialtes.    Vide  Otus. 
Epicharmua,  Epp.  IL  i.  58. 
Epicurus,  Epp.  I.  iv.  16. 
Epidaurius,  Sat.  I.  iii.  27. 
Erycina  (Venus),  C.  I.  ii.  88. 
Erymanthns,  C.  I.  zzi.  7. 
Esquiliae,  Sat.  I.  viii.  14;  Sat.  II.  vi.  83. 
Esqnilinus,  Epod.  v.  100 ;  Epod.  zvii.  58. 
EtnucuB,  C.  I.  ii.  14;  C.  III.  zziz.  35; 

Carm.  Saec.  38 ;  Epod.  zvi.  4,  40 ;  Sat. 

I.  vi.  1 ;  Sat.  I.  z.  61. 
Euias,  C.  III.  zzv.  9. 
Euins,  C.  I.  zviii.  9 ;  C.  II.  zi.  17. 
Eumenides,  C.  II.  ziii.  36. 
Eupolis,  Sat.  I.  iv.  1 ;  Sat.  II.  iii.  12. 
Europe,  C.  III.  iii.  47. 

,  heroina,  C.  III.  zzvii.  25,  57. 

Eunu.    Vide  ad  C.  I.  zzv.  20 ;  C.  I.  zzviii. 

25:  C.  II.  zvi.    24;  C.  III.  zvii.  11; 

C.  IV.  iv.  43 ;  C.  IV.  vi.  10 ;  Epod.  z. 

5 ;  Epod.  zvi.  54. 
Euterpe,  C.  I.  i.  38. 
Eutrapelus  (P.  Volumnius),  Epp.  I.  zviii. 

31. 
Evander,  Sat.  I.  iii.  91. 


P. 


Fabia  tribus,  Epp.  I.  vi.  52. 
Fabins,  Sat.  I.  i.  14;  Sat.  I.  ii.  134. 
Fabricius,  C.  I.  zii.  40. 

,  a^ect.,  Sat.  II.  iii.  36. 

Falemus  et  Falernnm,  C.  I.  zz.  10;  C.  I. 

zxvii.  10;  C.   II.  iii.  8;  C.  II.  vi.  19; 

C.  II.  zi.  19;  C.  III.  i.  48;  Epod.  iv. 

13;  Sat.  I.  z.  2i;  Sat.  II.  ii.  15;  Sat. 

II.  iii.  115 ;  Sat.  II.  iv.  19,  2i,  55;  Sat. 


II.  viii.  16;  Epp.  I.  ziv.  34;  Epp.  L 
zviii.  91. 
Fannius  (Quadratus),  Sat.  I.  iv.  21 ;  Sat. 

I.  z.  80. 

Fatum,  C.  IL  zvii.  24. 

Faunufl  et  Fanni,  C.  I.  iv.  11 ;  C.  I.  zvii. 

2;   C.  IL  zvii.  28;  C.  III.  zviu.  1; 

Epp.  I.  ziz.  4;  Art.  Podt.  244. 
Fansta,  Sat.  I.  ii.  64. 
Fanstitas,  C.  IV.  v.  18. 
Favonius,  C.  I.  iv.  1 ;  C.  III.  vii.  2. 
Ferentinum,  Epp.  I.  zvii.  8. 
Feronia,  Sat.  I.  v.  24. 
Fescenninus,  Epp.  11.  i.  146. 
Fidenae,  Epp.  I.  zi.  8. 
Pidcs,  C.  L  zviii.  16;  C.  L  zziv.  7;  C.  I. 

zxzv.  21 ;  C.  IV.  V.  20 ;  Carm.  Saec.  57. 
Flaccns,  vide  Horutins,  Epod.  zv.  12;  Sat. 

II.  i.  18. 
Flavins,  Sat.  L  vL  72. 

FloruB,  vide  Juliua  Floma,  Epp.  I.  iii.  1 ; 

Epp.  II.  ii.  1. 
Folia,  saga,  Epod.  v.  42. 
FonteiuB  Capito,  Sat.  I.  v.  32. 
Forentum,  C.  III.  iv.  16. 
Formiae,  C.  III.  zvii.  6;  Sat.  I.  ▼.  37. 
Forniianns,  C.  I.  zz.  11. 
Fors,  C.  I.  iz.  14. 
Fortuna,  C.  I.  zzziv.  15 ;  C.  I.  zzxv.  1 ; 

C.  IL  i.  3 ;  C.  III.  zzix.  40 ;  C.  IV. 

ziv.  37;  Epod.  iv.  6;  Sat.  IL  ii.  126; 

Sat.  ILvi.  49;  Sat.  IL  viii.  61;  Epp. 

I.  i.  68 ;  Epp.  I.  zi.  20 ;  Epp.  I.  zii.  9. 
Forum  Appii,  Sat.  I.  v.  3. 
Romanum,  Sat.  I.  vi.  114 ;  Epp.  I. 

vii.  48. 
Fufidiu8,Sat.L  11.12. 
Fuaus,  Sat.  11.  iii.  60. 
Fulvius,  Sat.  II.  vii.  96. 
Fundanias  (C),  Sat.  I.  z.  42;   Sat.  II. 

viii.  19. 
Fundi,  Sat.  I.  v.  34. 
Furiae,  C.  I.  zzviii.  17 ;  Sat.  I.  viii.  46 ; 

Sat.  11.  iii.  185,  141. 
Fnrius  Bibacnlus,  Sat.  I.  z.  36;  Sat.  II. 

V.  41. 
Fumius,  Sat.  I.  z.  86. 
Furor,  Epod.  v.  92. 
Fuscns  ij-istins,  vide  Aristius  Fuscus,  C. 

I.  zzii.  4 ;  Sat.  I.  iz.  61 ;  Sat.  L  z.  83 ; 

Epp.  1. 10  tota. 


G. 


Oabii,  Epp.  I.  zi.  7 ;  Epp.  I.  zv.  9 ;  Epp. 

II.  i.  25 ;  Epp.  IL  ii.  3. 
Gkibinius,  vide  ud  C.  II.  v. 
Gades,  C.  IL  ii.  11 ;  C.  II.  vi.  1. 
Gaetulus  C.  I.  zxiii.  10;  C.  II.  xz.  15; 

C.  IILzx.  2;  Epp.  ILii.  18L 
Galaesus,  C.  II.  vi.  10. 
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Galatea,  C.  III.  xxvii.  14. 

Galba,  Sat.  I.  ii.  46. 

Galli  (popalus),  Epod.  ix.  18;  Sat.  II.  i. 

14. 

(Cvbelae  sacerdotes),  Sat.  I.  ii.  121. 

Gallia,  C.  IV.  xiv.  49. 

Gallicus,  C.  I.  viii.  6 ;  C.  III.  xvi.  36. 

Gallina,  Sat.  II.  vi.  44. 

Gallonias,  Sat.  II.  ii.  47. 

Ganymedes,  C.  III.  xx.  16 ;  C.  IV.  iv.  4. 

Garganns,  C.  II.  ix.  7;  Epp.  II.  i.  202. 

Gargilius,  Epp.  I.  vi.  68. 

Gargonius,  Sat.  I.  ii.  27 ;  Sat.  I.  iv.  92. 

Geloni,  C.  II.  ix.  23;  C.  II.  xx.  19;  C. 

III.  iv.  86. 
Genauni,  C.  IV.  xiv.  10. 
Qenitalis,  Carm.  Saec.  16. 
Genius,  C.  III.  xvii.  14 ;  Epp.  I.  vii.  94 ; 

Epp.  II.  i.  144;  Epp.  II.  u.  187;  Art. 

Po6t.  210. 
Germania,  C.  IV.  v.  26 ;  Epod.  xvi.  7. 
Gcryon,  sc.  Geryones,  C.  II.  xiv.  8. 
Getae,  C.  III.  xxiv.  11 ;  C.  IV.  xv.  22. 
Gigantes,  vlde  Tellns,  C.  II.  ux.  22;  C. 

III.  iv.  43. 
GiganteuB,  C.  III.  i.  7. 
Glaucus,  Sat.  I.  vii.  17. 

Gloria,  C.  I.  xviii.  16;  Sat.  I.  vi.  23 ;  Epp. 

I.  xvui.  22 ;  Epp.  II.  i.  177. 
Glycera^  C.  I.  xix.  6 ;  C.  I.  xxx.  8 ;  C.  III. 

xix.  28. 

,  Hbulli  amica,  C.  I.  xxxiii.  2. 

Glycon,  Epp.  I.  i.  80. 
Gnatia,  Sat.  I.  v.  97. 
Gnidius    et    Gnidos.      Vide    Cnidius    et 

Cnidoa. 
GnosiuB.    Vide  Cnosius. 
Gorgonius.    Vide  Gargonius. 
Graccbus,  Epp.  II.  ii.  89. 
Graecia,  C.  I.  xv.  6 ;  C.  IV.  v.  36 ;  Epp.  I. 

u.  7 ;  Epp.  II.  i.  93, 166. 
GraecuB,  C.  I.  xx.  2;  C.  III.  xxiv.  67; 

Sat.  I.  v.  3 ;  Sat.  I.  vii.  82 ;  Sat.  I.  x. 

20,  81,  86,  66;  Sat.  II.  iii.  100;  Epp. 

II.  i.  28,  90,  161;  Epp.  II.  ii.  7;  Art. 
PoSt.  63, 268,  286. 

Graius,  C.  II.  iv.  12;  C.  II.  xvi.  88;  C. 

IV.  viii.  4;  Epod.  x.  12;  Epp.  II.  i. 
19;  Epp.  II.  ii.  42;  Art.  Poet.  323. 

Gratiae,  C.  I.  iv.  6;  C.  I,  xxx.  6;  C.  III. 

xix.  16;  C.  III.  xxi.  22 ;  C.  IV.  vii.  5. 
Grospbus  PompeiuB,  C.  II.  xvi.  7 ;  Epp.  I. 

xii.  22. 
Gyas,  alii  Gygos,  C.  II.  xvii.  14;  .C.  III. 

iv.  69. 
Gyges,  C.  II.  v.  20;  C.  III.  vii.  6. 


H. 


lladria,  C.  I.  iii.  16 ;  C.  I.  xxxiii.  15 ;  C. 
II.  xi.  2 ;  C.  II.  xiv.  14;  C.  111.  iii.  5 ; 


C.  III.  ix.  23;  C.  III.  xxvii.  19;  Epp. 

I.  xviii.  63. 
Hadrianum  mare,  C.  I.  xvi.  4. 
Haedilia,  C.  I.  xvii.  9. 
Hacdus,  C.  III.  i.  28. 
Haemonia,  C.  I.  xxxvii.  20. 
Haemus,  C.  I.  xii.  6. 
Hagne,  Sat.  I.  iii.  40. 
Hannibal,  C.  II.  xiL  2;  C.  III.  vi.  36 ;  C. 

IV.  iv.  42,  49;  C.  IV.  viu.  16;  Epod. 

xvi.  8. 
Harpyiae,  Sat.  II.  ii.  40^ 
Hasdrubal,  C.  IV.  iv.  38,  72. 
Hebrus,  C.  I.  xxv.  20;  C.  IIL  xxv.  10; 

Epp.  I.  iii.  3 ;  Epp.  I.  xvi.  13. 

,  adolesoens,  C.  III.  xii.  6. 

Hecate,  Sat.  I.  viii.  33. 

Hector,  C.  II.  iv.  10 ;  C.  IV.  ix.  22;  Epod. 

xvii.  12 ;  Sat.  I.  vii.  12. 
Hcctoreuft,  C.  III.  iii.  28. 
Helena,  C.  I.  iii.  2 ;  C.  I.  xv.  2 ;  C.  III. 

iii.20,  26;  C.  IV.  ix.  16;  Epod.  xir. 

13 ;  Epod.  xvii.  42 ;  Sat.  I.  iii.  107. 
Helicon,  C.  I.  xii.  6;  Epp.  II.  L  218  ;  Art. 

Pofct.  296. 
HeliodoruB,  Sat.  I.  v.  2. 
HeUas,  puella,  Sat.  II.  iii.  277. 
Hercules,  vide  Alcides,  C.  III.  iiL  9 ;  C. 

m.  xiv.  1;  C.  IV.  iv.  62;  C.  IV.  v. 

36 ;  C.  rV.  viii.  80 ;  Epod.  iii.  17 ;  Epod. 

xviL  31 ;  Sat.  II.  vL  13 ;  £pp.  I.  L  5 ; 

Epp.  II.  i.  10. 
Herculeus,  C.  I.  iii.  36 ;  C.  II.  xii.  6. 
Hermogenes  TigelliuB,  vide  TigeUias  Her^ 

mogenes,  Sat.  I.  iii.  129 ;  Sat.  L  iv.  72 ; 

Sat.  I.  ix.  26 ;  Sat.  I.  x.  18, 80. 
Herodes,  Epp.  II.  u.  184. 
Hesperia  (Italia),  C.  III.  vi.  8 ;  C.  IV.  v. 

38. 

. (Hispania),  C.  I.  xxxvi.  4. 

HcBperiuB  (de  Italia),  C.  I.  xxviii.  26 ;  C. 

IL  L  32;  C.  IL  xvii.  20;  C.  IV.  xv. 

16. 
Hiber,  C.  11.  xx.  20. 
Hiberia,  C.  IV.  v.  28 ;  C.  IV.  xiv.  5a 

(Asiana),  Epod.  v.  21. 

Hibericus,  Epod.  iv.  8. 

HiberuB,  C.  I.  xxix.  16 ;  Sat.  II.  viiL  46. 

Hippolyte,  C.  III.  vii.  18. 

Hippolytus,  C.  IV.  vii.  26. 

Hipponax,  Epod.  vi.  14. 

Hirpinus,  C.  II.  xi.  2.  , 

Hispanus,  C.  III.  vL  31 ;  C.  IIL  viii.  21 ; 

C.  III.  xiv.  3. 
Homerus,  C.  IV.  ix.  6 ;  Sat.  I.  x.  62 ;  Epp. 

I.  ii.  1 ;  Epp,  I.  xix.  6  ;  Epp.  II.  i.  50 ; 

Art.  Poct.  74, 140,  369,  401. 
HonoB,  deus,  Carm.  Saec.  67. 
Horatius,  pater,  Sat.  L  iv.  106. 
,  C.  IV.  vL  44;  Epod.  xv.  12; 

Sat.  11.  i.  18,  34 ;  Sat.  II.  vi.  37 ;  Eiip. 

I.  xiv.  tota  ;  ibid.  ver.  6 ;  Epp.  I.  xvi. 
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49 ;  Epp.  I.  xiz.  tota ;  Epp.  I.  xz.  20 ; 

Epp.  II.  ii.  41. 
Hyades,  C.  I.  ii.  14. 
Hydaspes,  iluvias,  C.  I.  xxii.  8. 

,  servuB,  Sat.  II.  viii.  14. 

Hydra,  C.  IV.  iv.  61 ;  Epp.  II.  i.  10. 

Hylaeus,  C.  II.  xii.  6. 

Hymettius,  C.  II.  xviii.  3 ;  Sat.  II.  ii.  15. 

Hymettus,  C.  II.  vi.  14. 

Hyperboreus,  C.  II.  xx.  16. 

Hypermnestra,  C.  III.  xi.  33. 

Hypeaea,  Sat.  I.  ii.  91. 


I. 


lapetus,  C.  I.  iii.  27. 

lapyx,  C.  I.  iii.  4 ;  C.  III.  xxvii.  20. 

larbito,  Epp.  I.  xix.  15. 

Iber.    Vide  Hiber. 

Iberus.    Vide  Hiberus. 

Ibycus,  C.  III.  XV.  1. 

Icarium  mare,  C.  III.  vii.  21. 

Icarius,  C.  I.  i.  15. 

Icarus,  C.  II.  xx.  13 ;  C.  III.  vii.  21. 

Iccius,  C.  I.  xxix.  1 ;  Epp.  I.  xii.  tota. 

Ida,  C.  III.  XX.  16. 

IdaeuB,  C.  I.  xv.  2. 

Idomeneus,  C.  IV.  ix.  20. 

Idus,  C.  IV.  xi.  14;  Epod.  ii.  69;  Sat.  I. 

vi.  75. 
Ilerda,  Epp.  I.  xx.  13. 
Ilia,  sc.  Rea  Silvia,  Tiberis  uxor,  C.  I.  ii. 

17  ;  C.  III.  ix.  8;  C.  IV.  viii.  22 ;  Sat. 

1.  ii.  126. 
Iliacus,  C.  I.  XV.  86 ;  Epp.  I.  ii.  16 ;  Art. 

Poet.  129. 
Hion,  Ilios,  vide  Pergama,  Troja,  C.  I.  x. 

14;  C.  I.XV.  33;  C.  III.  iU.  18,  37;  C. 

III.  xix.  4;  C.  IV.  iv.  63;  C.  IV.  ix. 

18 ;  Epod.  X.  13  ;  Epod.  xiv.  14. 
Iliona,  Sat.  II.  iii.  61. 
Ilithyia,  Carm.  Saec.  14. 
Ilius,  Carm.  Saec.  37 ;  Epod.  xvii.  11. 
lllyricus,  C.  I.  xxviii.  22. 
Inacbia,  Epod.  xi.  6 ;  Epod.  xii.  14,  15. 
Inachus,  C.  II.  iii.  21 ;  C.  III.  xix.  1. 
Indi,  C.  I.  xii.  56 ;  C.  IV.  xiv.  42 ;  Carm. 

Saec.  56 ;  Epp.  I.  i.  45;  Epp.  L  vi.  6. 
India,  C.  III.  xxiv.  2, 
Indicus,  C.  I.  xxxi.  6. 
Ino,  Art.  Poet.  123. 
lo,  Art.  Poet.  124. 
lolcus,  Epod.  V.  21. 
lonicus,  C.  III.  vi.  21 ;  Epod.  ii.  64. 
lonius,  Epod.  x.  19. 
Iphigenia,  Sat.  II.  iii.  199. 
Ister,  C.  IV.  xiv.  46. 
IsthmiuK,  C.  IV.  iii.  3. 
Italia,  vide  Hc8i)cna,  C.  I.  xxxvii.  16 ;  C. 

III.  V.  40;  C.  IV.  xiv.  44;  Sut.  I.  vi. 

35;  Epp.  I.  xii.  29. 


Italus,  C.  II.  vii.  4;  C.  11.  xiii.  18;  C.  III. 

XXX.  13 ;  C.  IV.  iv.  42 ;  C.  IV.  xv.  13  ; 

Sat.  I.  vii.  82;  Sat.  II.  vi.  56;  Epp.  I. 

xviii.  57 ;  Epp.  II.  i.  2. 
Ithaca,  Sat.  II.  v.  4 ;  Epp.  I.  vii.  41. 
Ithacensis,  Epp.  I.  vi.  63. 
Itys,  C.  IV.  xii.  6. 
lulus  Antonius,  C.  IV.  ii.  2,  26. 
Ixion,  C.  III.  zi.  21 ;  Art.  PoSt.  124. 


J. 


Janus,  C.  IV.  xv.  9;  Sat.  II.  lii.  18;  Sat. 

II.  vi.  20;  Epp.  I.  i.  64;  Epp.  I.  xvi. 

59;  Epp.  I.  XX.  1 ;  Epp.  II.  i.  255. 
Jaaou,  Epod.  iii.  10,  12. 
Jocus,  C.  I.  ii.  34. 
Juba,  C.  I.  xxii.  15. 
JudaeuB,  Sat.  I.  iv.  148 ;  Sat.  L  v.  100 ; 

Sat.  I.  ix.  70. 
Jugurtha,  C.  II.  i.  28. 
•  Jugurthinns,  Epod.  ix.  23. 
JnUus,  Sat.  I.  viii.  39. 

Caesar.    Vide  Caesar. 

■  Elorus,  Epp.  I.  iii.  1.   Conf.  Florus. 
,  adject.,  C.  I.  xii.  47 ;  C.  IV.  xv. 

22. 
Juno,  C.  I.  vii.  8;  C.  II.  i.  25;  C.  III.  iii. 

18,  64 ;  C.  III.  iv.  69 ;  Sat.  I.  iii.  11. 
Juppiter,  C.  I.  i.  25;  C.  I.  ii.  2,  19,  30; 

C.  L  iii.  40;  C.  L  x.  5;  C.  L  xi.  4;  C. 

L  xii.  14,  49;  C.  I.  xvi.  12;  C.  I.  xxi. 

4;  C.  I.  xxii.  20;  C.  I.  xxiv.  8;  C.  L 

xxviii.  9, 29 ;  C.  I.  xxxii.  14 ;  C.  I.  xxxiv. 

6;  C.  ILvi.18;  C.  IL  vii.  17;  C.  IL 

X.  16;  C.  II.  xvii.  22  ;  C.  II.  xix.  21 ; 

C.  III.  i.  6-8;  C.  IIL  ii.  29;  C.  IIL 

iii.  6,  64 ;  C.  III.  iv.  45.  49 ;  C.  III.  v. 

1,  12;  C.  III.  X.  8;  C.  IIL  xvi.  6;  C. 

IIL  XXV.  6;  C.  IILxxvii.  73;  C.  IIL 

xxix.  44;  C.  IV.  iv.  4,  74;  C.  IV.  vi. 

22 ;  C.  IV.  viii.  29 ;  C.  IV.  xv.  6 ;  Carm. 

Saec.  32,  73 ;  Epod.  ii.  29 ;  Epod.  v.  8  ; 

Epod.  ix.  3  ;  Epod.  x.  18 ;  Epod.  xiii.  2 ; 

Epod.  xvi.  56,  63 ;  Epod.  xvii.  69 ;  Sat. 

I.i.  20;  Sat.  L  ii.  18;  Sat.  ILi.  43; 

Sat.  II.  iii.  288,291;  Epp.  I.  i.  106; 

Epp.  I.  xii.  3;  Epp.  I.  xvi.  29;  Epp.  L 

xvii.  34 ;  Epp.  I.  xviii.  111 ;  Epp.  I.  xix. 

43 ;  Epp.  II.  i.  68. 
Justitia,  C.  I.  xxiv.  6;  C.  11.  xvii.  16. 
Juventas,  C.  I.  xxx.  7. 


K. 


Kalendae,  C.  IIL  viii.  1;    Epod.  ii.  70; 

Sat.  I.  iii.  87. 
Karthaco,  C.  IIL  v.  39;  C.  IV.  iv.  69; 

C.  IV.  viii.  17;  Epod.  vii.  6;  Epod.  ix. 

25 ;  Sat.  IL  i.  66. 
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L. 


Labeo  (M.  Antistius),  Sat.  I.  iii.  82. 

Labcriuft  (D.),  Sot.  I.  x.  6. 

Lacaona.  C.  II.  xi.  23 ;  C.  III.  iii.  25 ;  C. 

IV.  ix.  16. 
Laoedaemon,  C.  I.  vii.  10. 
Laoedaemonius,  C.  III.  ▼.  66. 
Laoon,  C.  II.  vi.  11 ;  Epod.  vi.  6. 
Laoonicus,  C.  II.  xviii.  7. 
LaeUus,  Sat.  II.  i.  65,  72. 

LaSrtiades  (Ulixefl),  C.  I.  zv.  21 ;  Sat.  II. 

V.  59. 

Laestrygoniufl,  C.  III.  xvi.  34. 
Laevinus  (P.  Valerius),  Sat.  I.  vi.  12, 19. 
Lalage,  C.  L  xxii.  10,  23. 

,  Gabinii  (?)  amica,  C.  II.  v.  16. 

Lamia  (monstrum),  Art.  Podt.  840. 
(L.  Aelius),  C.  I.  xxvi.  8;  C.  I. 

xxxvi.  7;   C.  IIL  xvii.  1,  2;   Bpp.  L 

xiv.  6. 
Lamus,  C.  III.  xvii.  1. 
Lanuvinus,  C.  III.  xxvii.  3. 
Laomedon,  C.  III.  iii.  22. 
Lapitbae,  C.  I.  xviii.  8 ;  C.  II.  xii.  5. 
Lares,  C.  IIL  xxiu.  4;  C.  IV.  v.  34;  Carm. 

Saec.  39;  Epod.  ii.  66;  Epod.  xvi.  19; 

Sat.  L  V.  66 ;  Sat.  II.  iii.  165 ;  Sat.  IL 

V.  14 ;  Sat.  II.  vi.  66. 
Larissa,  C.  I.  vii.  11. 
Latinae  Feriae,  Epp.  I.  vii.  76. 
Latiue,  Sat.  I.  x.  27. 
Latinus,  C.  I.  xxxii.  8 ;  C.  II.  i.  29 ;  C. 

IV.  xiv.  7 ;  C.  IV.  xv.  13;  Epod.  vii.  4; 

Sat.  I.  X.  20;  Epp.  I.  iii.  12;  Epp.  I. 

xix.  32 ;  Epp.  II.  ii.  143. 
Latium,  C.  I.  xii.  53 ;  C.  I.  xxxv.  10;  C. 

IV.  iv.  40 ;  Carm.  Saec.  66 ;  Epp.  I.  xix. 

24;  Epp.  II.  i.  157;  Epp.  IL  ii.  121; 

Art.  Po€t.  290. 
Latona,  C.  I.  xxi.  3 ;  C.  III.  xxviii.  12 ; 

C.  IV.  vi.  37. 
Latous,  C.  I.  xxxi.  18. 
Laurens,  Sat.  II.  iv.  42. 
Lavema,  Epp.  I.  xvi.  60. 
Lebedus,  Epp.  I.  xi.  6, 7. 
Leda,  C.  I.  xii.  25. 

Lenaeus,  vide  Baccbus,  C.  III.  xxv.  19. 
Leo,  C.  III.  xxix.  19 ;  Epp.  I.  x.  16. 
Lepidus  (Q.  Aemilius),  Epp.  I.  xx.  28. 
Le()Os,  Sat.  11.  vi.  72. 
Lesbia,  meretrix,  Epod.  xii.  17. 
Lesbius,  C.  I.  xvii.  21 ;  C.  I.  xxvi.  11 ;  C. 

I.  xxxii.  5 ;  C.  IV.  vi.  35 ;  Epod.  ix.  34. 
LeilO',  Epp.  I.  xi.  1. 
Lesbous,  C.  I.  i.  34. 
Ltthaeus,  C.  IV.  vii.  27 ;  Epod.  xiv.  3. 
LeuconoS,  C.  I.  xi.  totum. 
Liber,  vide  Baccbus,  C.  I.  xii.  22 ;  C.  I. 

xvi.  7 ;  C.  I.  xviii.  7  ;  C.  I.  xxxii.  9;  C. 

Il.six.  7;  C.  in.  viii.  7;  C.  III.  xxi. 

21;  C.  IV.  viii.  34;  C.  IV.  xii.  14;  C. 


IV.  XV.  26;  Sat.  I.  iv.  89;  Epp.  L  nx. 

4 ;  Epp.  II.  i.  5. 
Libitina.  C.  IIL  xxx.  7 ;  Sat.  IL  vi.  19 ; 

Epp.  II.  i.  49. 
Libo,  Epp.  I.  xix.  8. 
Libra,  C.  II.  xvii.  17. 
Libumae,  C.  I.  xxxvii.  30 ;  Epod.  i.  1. 
Libya,  C.  IL  ii.  10;  Sat.  IL  iii.  101. 
Libycus.  C.  I.  i.  10;  Epp.  I.  x.  19. 
Licentia,  C.  I.  xix.  3. 
Licinius  Calvus.    Vide  Calvus. 

(L.  Murena),  C.  II.  z. 

Licinus,  Art.  PoSt.  301. 

Licymnia,  C.  II.  xii.  13,  23. 

Ligurinus,  C.  IV.  i.  33 ;  C.  IV.  x. 

Liparaeus,  C.  III.  xii.  6. 

Liris,  C.  I.  xxxi.  7 ;  C.  III.  xvii.  8. 

Livia,  Augusti,  C.  III.  xiv.  5. 

Livius  (Andronicns),  Epp.  II.  i.  62, 69. 

LolUus  (M.),  C.  IV.  ix. ;  Epp.  I.  xx.  28. 

,  Epp.  I.  u.  1 ;  Epp,  I,  xviiL 

Longarenns,  Sat.  I.  u.  67« 

Lucania,  Sat.  II.  i.  38. 

Lucanus,  Epod.  i.  28 ;  Sat.  IL  i.  84 ;  Sai. 

II.  iu.  234 ;  Sat.  II.  vui.  6 ;  Epp.  I.  xv. 

21 ;  Epp.  11.  ii.  178. 
Luceria,  C.  III.  xv.  14. 
Lucilius,  Sat.  I.  iv.  6,  57 ;  Sat.  I.  x. ;  Sat. 

II.  i.  17,  29,  62,  75. 

Lucina,  C.  III.  xxii.  2 ;  Carm.  Saec.  15 ; 

Epod.  V.  6. 
Lucretilis,  C.  I.  xvii.  1. 
Lucrinus,  C.  II.  xv.  3 ;  Epod.  u.  49 ;  Sat. 

IL  iv.  32. 
LucuUus,  Epp.  I.  vi.  40 ;  Epp.  II.  ii.  26. 
Luna,  C.  L  iv.  6;  C.  IL  xi.  10;  C.  II L 

xxiu.  2 ;  Carm.  Saec.  36 ;  Sat.  I.  viii.  35. 
Lupus  (L.ComeliusLentulus),  Sat.  II.i.G8. 
Luscus  Aufidius,  Sat.  I.  v.  34. 
Lyaeus,  vide  Baccbus,  C.  I.  vu.  22 ;  0.  III. 

xxi.  16;  Epod.  ix.  38. 
Lycaeus,  mons,  C.  I.  xvii.  2. 
Lycambes,  Epod.  vi.  13 ;  Epp.  I.  xix.  25. 
Lj^ce,.  C.  III.  X.  1 ;  C.  I V.  xiii.  totnm ; 

ibid.  ver.  25. 
Lycia,  C.  III.  iv.  62. 
Lycidas,  C.  I.  iv.  19. 
Lyciscus,  Epod.  xi.  24. 
Lycius,  C.  I.  vui.  16 ;  Sat.  I.  vu.  17. 
Lycoris,  C.  I.  xxxiii.  5. 
Lycurgus,  C.  II.  xix.  16. 
Lycus,  puer,  C.  I.  xxxu.  11. 

alius,  C.  III.  xix.  23,  24. 

Lyde,  C.  II.  xi.  22 ;  C.  lU.  xi.  7,  26 ;  C, 

III.  xxviii.  3. 
Lydi,  Sat.  I.  vi.  1. 

Lydia,  C.  I.  viu.  1 ;  C.  I.  xiii.  1 ;  C.  I.  xxv.; 

C.  III.  ix.  6,  7,  20. 
Lydns,  C.  IV.  xv.  30. 
Lyniphae,  Sat.  I.  v.  97. 
Lynceus,  C.  III.  xi.  37. 
,  Sat.  I.  ii.  90;  Epp.  I.  i.  28. 
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Lysippns,  Epp.  II.  i.  240. 


M. 


Macedo,  G.  III.  xvi.  14. 

Maeoenas  (C.  Ciliuiis),  C.  I.  i.  1;  C.  I. 

XX.  5  ;  C.  II.  xu.  11;  C.  II.  xvu. ;  C.  II. 

XX.  7;  C.  III.  viii.;   C.  III.  xvi.  20; 

C.  III.  xxix.;  C.  IV.  xi.  19;  Epod.  i.; 

Epod.  iii. ;  Epod.  ix. ;  Epod«  xiv. ;  Sat. 

I.  i;  Sai.  I.  iii.  64;  Sat.  I.  v.  27, 31,  48; 

Sat.  I.  vi ;  Sat.  I.  ix.  48;  Sat.  I.  x.  81; 

Sat.  II.  iii.  812 ;  Sat.  II.  vi.  31,  88»  41 ; 

Sat.  II.  vii.  38 ;   Sat.  II.  viii.  16,  22 ; 

Epp.  I.  i. ;  Epp.  I.  vii.  tota ;  ibid.  ver.  6 ; 

Epp.  I.  xix. 
Maecias  Tarpa  (Sp.),  vide  Tarpa,  Sat.  I. 

X.  88;  Art.  Po6t.  387. 
MaeDios,  Sat.  I.  i.  101;  Sat.  I.  iii.  21,  28; 

Epp.  I.  XV.  26. 
Maeonios,  C.  I.  vi.  2 ;  C.  IV.  ix.  5. 
Maevius,  Epod.  vi. ;  Epod.  x.  2. 
Magnessns,  C.  III.  vii.  18. 
Mua,  C.  I.  ii.  43 ;  Sat.  II.  vi.  6. 
Maltinns,  Sat.  I.  ii.  25. 
Mamnrrae,  Sat.  I.  v.  37. 
Mandela,  Epp.  I.  xviii.  105. 
Manea,  C.  I.  iv.  16;  Epod.  v.  94;  Sat.  I. 

viii.  29 ;  Epp.  II.  i.  188. 
Manlins  (L.).    Vide  TorquatuB, 
Marcellns,  C.  I.  xii.  46. 
Marcia,  Reg^li  nxor,  C.  III.  v.  41. 
Mareoticnm  vinnm,  C.  i.  xxxvii.  14. 
Marica,  C.  III.  xvii.  7. 
Marins,  Sat.  II.  iii.  277. 
Mars,  vide  etiam  Mavors,  C.  I.  ii.  86 ;  C.  I. 

vi.  18;  C.  L  xvii.  28 ;  C.  I.  xxviii.  17; 

C.  IL  xiv.  18;  C.  IIL  iii.  16, 83;  C.  IIL 

V.24,  84;  C.  IV.  xiv.  9. 
Marsaens,  Sat.  I.  ii.  55. 
Marsns,  C.  I.  i.  28 ;  vide  ad  C.  I.  ii.  89 ; 

C.  II.  XX.  18;  C.  III.  V.  9;  C.  UL  xiv. 

18;  Epod.  V.  76;  Epod.  xvi.  8;  Epod. 
xvii.  29. 
Mantya,  Sat.  I.  vi.  120. 
Martialis,  C.  I.  xvii.  9. 
Martins  Mensis,  C.  III.  viii.  1. 

,  C.  IIL  vii.  26;  C.  IV.  i.  89;  C.  IV. 

xiv.  17 ;  Art.  PoSt.  402. 
Massagctae,  C.  I.  xxxv.  40. 
Maasicum  vinnm,  C.  I.  i.  19;  C.  II.  vii.  21; 

C.  III.  xxi.  5 ;  Sat.  II.  iv.  51. 
Matinuii,  C.  L  xxviii.  8;   C.  IV.  ii.  27; 

Epod.  xvi.  28. 
Matutinus  Pbter,  Sat.  11.  vi.  20. 
Manms,  C.  I.  ii.  89;  C.  I.  xxii.  2;  C.  IL 

vi.  3 ;  C.  III.  X.  18. 
Mavors,  C.  IV.  viii.  23. 
Maximns  (Pttullus  Fabins),  C.  IV.  i.  11, 15. 
Medea,  E|K)d.  iii.  10 ;  Rpod.  v.  62 ;  Epod. 
xvi.  58;  Art.  Poet.  123, 185. 


Mednm  flnmen,  C.  II.  ix.  21. 

MeduB,  C.  I.  ii.  51 ;  C.  I.  xxvii.  5 ;  C.  I. 

xxix.  4;  C.  IL  i.  81;  C.  II.  xvi.  6; 

C.  IIL  iii.  44;  C.  IILv.  9;  C.IILviU. 

19 ;  C.  IV.  xiv.  42 ;  Carm.  Saec.  54. 
MegiUa,  C.  I.  xxvU.  11. 
Meleager,  Art.  PoSt.  146. 
Melpomene,  C.  I.  vi.  10;  C.  I.  xxiv.  8 ;  C. 

III.  XXX.  16 ;  C.  IV.  Ui.  1. 
Memnon,  Sat.  I.  x.  86. 
Memphia,  C.  III.  xxvi.  10. 
Mena  Volteins,  Epp.  I.  viL  55. 
Menander,  Sat.  II.  iU.  11 ;  Epp.  II.  L  57. 
Menaa  (Sex.),  vide  ad  Epod.  iv. 
MenedemuB  Terentii,  Sat.  I.  U.  20. 
Menelans,  Sat.  11.  iU.  198 ;  Epp.  I.  vU.  43. 
Menenins,  Sat.  II.  iU.  287. 
MercnrialiB,  C.  II.  xvii.  29 ;  Sat.  II.  iU.  25. 
Mercurins,  C.  I.  U.  44;  C.  I.  x.  1,  5;  C. 

I.  xxiv.  18 ;  C.  L  xxx.  8 ;  C.  II.  vii.  13 ; 

C.  IIL  xi.  1;  Sat.  II.  Ui.  68;  Sat.  II. 

vi.  5,  15. 
Meriones,  C.  I.  vi.  15 ;  C.  I.  xv.  26. 
Messalla  Corvinus,  C.  III.  xxi.  7, 9 ;  Sat.  I. 

vi.  42 ;  Sat.  I.  X.  28, 85 ;  Art.  Poet  871. 
Meesins  Cicirrhns,  Sat.  I.  v.  52,  54. 
MeUnms,  C.  IV.  iv.  88. 
Metelk  (Caedlia),  Sat.  II.  Ui.  289. 
MeteUus  Maoedonicus,  Sat.  II.  i.  67. 

(Celer),  C.  II.  i.  1. 

Methymnaena,  Sat.  II.  viU.  50. 

MUetns,  Epp.  I.  xvU.  80. 

MUoniuB,  Sat.  II.  i.  24. 

Mimas,  C.  III.  iv.  58. 

Mimnermns,  Epp.  I.  vL  65 ;  Epp.  II.  iL 

101. 
Minae,  C.  III.  i.  87. 
Minerva,  vide  FkUas,  C.  III.  Ui.  28 ;  C. 

III.  xU.  5 ;  C.  IV.  vi.  13 ;  Sat.  II.  U.  8  ; 

Art.  Po«t.  885. 
Minos,  C.  I.  xxviU.  9 ;  C.  IV.  vii.  21. 
Miutumae,  Epp.  I.  v.  5. 
Minucius,  Epp.  I.  xviU.  20. 
Misenum,  Sat.  II.  iv.  88. 
Mitylene.    Vide  Mytilene. 
MoloBsns  (canifl),  Epod.  vi.  5;  Sat.  II.  vi. 

114. 
MonaeseB,  C.  III.  vi.  9. 
Mors,  C.  I.  UL 17 ;  C.  I.  iv.  13 ;  C.  III.  U. 

14 ;  Sat.  II.  L  58. 
MoschuB,  Epp.  I.  V.  9. 
MuciuB  (Scaevola),  Epp.  II.  U.  89. 
Mnlvius,  Sat.  II.  viL  36. 
MunatiuB  Plancns  (M.),  C.  I.  vU.  totum; 

ibid.  ver.l9;  C.  IIL  xiv.  28. 

aUn?,  Epp.  I.  iU.  81. 

Mnrena  (L.  Licinins),  C.  II.  x.  totum ;  C. 

IILxix.  11;  Sat.  I.  V.  88. 
Musa,  C.  I.  vi.  10;  C.  I.  xvU.  14;  C.  I 

xxvL  1,  9;  C.  I.  xxxU.  9;  C.  II.  i.  9, 
37;  C.  IL  X.  19;  C.  II.  xiL  13;  C. 
IIL  L  8;    C.  IIL  iU.  70;  C.  III.  xix. 
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13;  C.  IV.  viii.  28;  C.  IV.  ix.21;  Sat. 

I.  V.  53;   Sat.  II.  iii.  105;  Epp.  I.  iii. 

13;    Epp.  I.  viii.  2;    Bpp.  I.  xix.  28; 

Epp.  II.  i.  27 ;  Epp.  II.  i.  133 ;  Epp.  II. 

L  243;  Epp.  II.  u.  92;  Art.  Poet.  83, 

141,  324,  407. 
Mosa,  Antonias,  Epp.  I.  xv.  3. 
MatuB,  dives  ignotas,  Epp.  I.  vi.  22. 
Mycenae,  C.  I.  vii.  9. 
Mygdonius,  C.  II.  xii.  22;  C.  III.  xvi.41. 
Myrtale,  C.  I.  xxxiii.  14. 
Myrtoos,  C.  I.  i.  14. 
Mysi,  Epod.  xvii.  10. 
Mystes,  C.  II.  ix.  10. 
My  tilene,  C.  I.  viL  1 ;  Epp.  L  xi.  17. 


N. 

Naevins,  poSta,  Epp.  II.  i.  53. 

,  Sat.  II.  ii.  68. 

Naladea,  C.  III.  xxv.  14. 
Nasica,  Sat.  II.  v.  57,  65,  67. 
Nasidienus  Rufaa,  Sat.  II.  viiL  1,  58,  75, 

84. 
Natta,  Sat.  I.  vi.  124. 
Neaera,  C.  III.  xiv.  21;  Epod.  xv.  11. 
Neapolia,  Epod.  v.  43. 
Nearchus,  C.  III.  xx.  6. 
Necessitas,  C.  I.  xxxv.  17 ;  C.  III.  L  xiv ; 

C.  III.  xxiv.  6. 
Neobule,  C.  iii.  12. 
Ncptunius,  Epod.  ix.  7. 
Neptunus,  C.  I.  v.  16 ;  C.  I.  xxviiL  29 ;  C. 

III.  xxviu.  2,  10;  Epod.  vu.  3 ;  Epod. 

xvii.  55 ;  Epp.  I.  xi.  10;  Art.  Poet.  64. 
NereTides,  C.  III.  xxviii.  10. 
Nereius,  Epod.  xvii.  8. 
Nereus,  C.  I.  xv.  5. 
Nerius,  Sat.  II.  iii.  69. 
Nero.     Vide  Claudias. 
Nerones,  C.  IV.  iv.  28,  37. 
Nessus,  Epod.  xvii.  32. 
Nestor,  C.  I.  xv.  22;  C.  11.  ix.  14;  Epp. 

I.  ii.  11. 
Nilus,  C.  III.  iii.  48;  C.  IV.  xiv.  40. 
Niobeus,  C.  IV.  vi.  1. 
Nipbates,  C.  II.  ix.  20. 
Nireus,  C.  III.  xx.  15 ;  Epod.  xv.  22. 
Noctiluca,  C.  IV.  vi.  38. 
Nomentanus,  Sat.  I.  i.  102 ;  Sat.  I.  viii.  11; 

Sat.  II.  L  22;    Sat.  II.  iii.  175,  224; 

Sat.  II.  viii.  23,  25,  60. 
Noricus,  C.  I.  xvL  9 ;  Epod.  xvii.  71. 
Nothus,  C.  III.  XV.  11. 
Notus,  C.  1.  iiL  li;  C.  I.  vu.  16;  C.  I. 

xxviii.  22 ;  C.  III.  viL  5 ;  C.  IV.  v.  9; 

Epod.  ix.  31.     Epod.  x.  20. 
Novendialis,  Epod.  xvii.  48. 
Novii,  Sat.  I.  vi.  121. 
Novius,  Sat.  I.  iii.  21 ;  Sat.  I.  vi.  40. 


Nox,  C.  III.  xxviii.  16;  Epod.  T.51;  Smt. 

II.  vi.  101. 

Numa,  C.  I.  ii.  15;  C.  I.  xii.  34;  Epp.  I. 

vi.  27 ;  Epp.  II.  L  86. 
Numantia,  C.  II.  xii.  1. 
Numicius,  Epp.  I.  vi.  1. 
Numida  (Plotius),  C.  i.  86. 
Numidae,  C.  III.  xi.  47. 
Numonius  Vala,  Epp.  I.  xv.  tota. 
Nympbae,  C.  I.  L  81;  C.  1.  iv.  6;  C.  I. 

XXX.  6;  C.  II.  viu.  14;  C.  II.  xix.  3 ;  V. 

III.  xviii.  1;  C.  lU.  xxvii.  30;  C.  IV. 
vii.  5. 


O. 


Occidens,  Epod.  i.  13. 

Oceanus,  C.  I.  iu.  22 ;  C.  I.  xxxv.  82  ;  C. 

IV.  V.  40;  C.  IV.  xiv.  48;  Epod.  xvL 

41. 
Octavia,  C.  III.  xiv.  7. 
Octavius,  Sat.  I.  x.  82. 
Ofella,  Sat.  II.  ii.  2,  53, 112, 133. 
Olympia,  Epp.  I.  L  50. 
Olympicus  pulvis  (al.  Olympins),  C.  l.  L  8. 
Olympus,  C.  I.  xii.  68;  C.  III.  iv.  52. 
Opimius,  Sat.  II.  iiL  142. 
Oppidius  Aulus,  Sat.  II.  iii.  171. 

Servius,  Sat.  II.  liL  168. 

Tiberius,  Sat.  II.  iu.  173. 

Opuntius,  C.  I.  xxvii.  10. 

OrbUius.  Epp.  II.  L  71. 

Orbius,  Epp.  II.  u.  160. 

Orcus,  C.  I.  xxviii.  10 ;  C.  II.  iiL  24 ;  C.  II. 

xviiL  30,  34;  C.  III.  iv.  75;  C.  III.  xL 

29;  C.  III.  xxvii.  50;  C.  IV.  iL  24;  Sftt. 

II.  V.  49 ;  Epp.  11.  ii.  178. 

Orestes,  Sat.  II.  iu.  133, 137;  Art.  Poct 

124. 
Oricum  vel  Oricus,  C.  III.  viL  5. 
Oriens,  C.  I.  xii.  55. 
Origo,  Sat.  I.  ii.  55. 
Orion,  C.  I.  xxviiL  21;  C.  II.  xiiL  39;  C. 

III.  iv.  71 ;  C.  III.  xxvu.  18 ;  Epod.  x. 
10 ;  Epod.  XV.  7. 

Omytus,  C.  III.  ix.  14. 

Orpheus,  C.  I.  xii.  8  ;  C.  I.  xxiv.  13 ;  Art. 

PoiJt.  392. 
Oscus,  Sat.  I.  V.  54. 
Osiris,  Epp.  I.  xvii.  60. 
Otho  (L.  Roscius),  Epod.  iv.  16. 
Otus  ct  Ephialtes,  vide  ad  C.  III.  iv.  51. 


P. 

Pftcidcianus,  Sat.  II.  viL  97. 
Pacorus,  C.  III.  vi.  9. 
Pactolus,  Epod.  xv.  20. 
Pactumcius,  Epod.  xvii.  50. 
Pocuvius,  Epp.  II.  i.  56. 
Padus,  Epod.  xvi.  28. 


NOMINUM  PROPRIORUM. 
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Paktina  Bibliotheca,  vide  ad  Sat.  I.  x.  38 ; 

Epp.  II.  i.  216;  Epp.  II.  ii.  94. 
Fftlatinas,  Carm.  Saec.  65;  Epp.  I.  iii.l7. 
PaHnurus,  C.  III.  iv.  28. 
Pallas,  vide  Minerva,  C.  I.  vL  15 ;  C.  I.  vii. 

5;  C.  I.xii.20;  C.I.xv.ll;  C.III.iv. 

57;  Epod.  x.  13. 
Pan,  C.  IV.  xu.  11. 
Panaetins,  C.  I.  xsdx.  14. 
Panthoides,  C.  I.  xxviii.  10. 
Pantilius,  Sat.  I.  x.  78. 
PantolabuB,  Sat.  I.  viii.  11 ;  Sat.  II.  i.  22. 
Paphus,  C.  I.  XXX.  1 ;  C.  III.  xxviii.  14. 
Rurcae,  C.  II.  iii.  15 ;  C.  II-  vi.  9 ;  C.  II. 

xvi.  39 ;  C.  II.  xvii.  16 ;  Carm.  Saec.  25; 

Epod.  xiii.  15. 
Piris,  C.  I.  XV.  1;  C.  in.  iii.  19,  26,  40; 

C.  IV.  ix.  13 ;  Epp.  I.  ii.  6, 10. 
PariuB,  C.  I.  xix.  6 ;  Epp.  I.  xix.  23. 
Parmcnsis,  vide  Cassiua,  Epp.  I.  iv.  3. 
ParrhasiuB,  C.  IV.  viii.  6. 
Pbrthi,  conf.  Medi,  Persae,  C.  I.  xii.  53;  C. 

I.  xix.  12;  C.  II.  xiii.  18;  C.  III.  ii.  3; 

C.  IV.  V.  25 ;  C.  IV.  xv.  7 ;  Epod.  vii.  9; 

Sat.  II.  i.  15;  Sat.  II.  v.  62;  Epp.  I. 

xviiL  56 ;  Epp-  II.  L  112,  266. 
Patareus,  C.  III.  iv.  64. 
Paullus  (L.  Aemiliufl),  C.  I.  xii.  38. 

,  Sat.  I.  vi.  41. 

(Fabiufl)  Maximus,  C.  IV.  L  10, 15. 

Pausiacus,  Sat.  II.  vii.  95. 

Pax,  dea,  Cam.  Saec.  57. 

Pecunia,  Epp.  I.  vL  37. 

Pedanus,  Epp.  I.  iv.  2. 

Pediatio,  Sat.  I.  viii.  39. 

Pedius  PoplicoU  (Q.),  vide  Poplioola,  Sat 

I.  X.  28,  85. 
Pegasug,  C.  I.  xxvii.  24;  C.  IV.  xi.  27. 
Peleus,  C.  III.  viL  17;  Art.  Po6t.96, 104. 
Pclides  (Achilles),  C.  I.  vi.  6 ;  Epp.  I.  ii. 

12. 
Pelignus,  C.  III.  xix.  8;  Epod.  xvii.  60. 
Pelios.  C.  III.  iv.  52. 
Pelops,  C.  I.  vi.  8 ;  C.  I.  xxviii.  7 ;  C.  II. 

xiii.  37 ;  Epod.  xvii.  65. 
Penates,  C.  II.  iv.  15 ;  C.  III.  xxiii.  19 ; 

C.  III.  XXVU.49;  Sat.  II.  iiL176;  Epp. 

I.  vii.  94. 
Penelope,  C.  I.  xviL  20;   C.  III.  x.  11; 

Sat.  II.  V.  76.  81 ;  Epp.  I.  ii.  28. 
Penthcus,  C.  II.  xix.l4;  Sat.  II.  iiL304; 

Epp.  I.  xvi.  73. 
Pergnma,  C.  II.  iv.  12. 
Perillius  Cicuta,  Sat.  II.  iiL  69,  75, 175. 
Persae  (Parthi),  C.  I.  iL  22;  C.  I.  xxi.  15; 

C.  III.  V.  4;  C.  III.  ix.  4;  C.  IV.  xv.  23. 
Persicus,  C.  I.  xxxviii.  1. 
Persiua,  Sat.  I.  vii.  2,  4, 19,  22. 
Petillius  Capitolinus,  Sat.  I.  iv.  94  ;  Sat.  I. 

X.  26. 
Petrinum,  Epp.  I.  v.  5. 
Pettius,  Epod.  xi. 


Phaeax,  Epp.  I.  xv.  24. 

Phaethon,  C.  IV.  xi.  25. 

Phalanthus,  C.  II.  vL  12. 

Phidyle,  C.  m.  xxiii.  2. 

Philippi,  C.  II.  vii.  9;  C.  III.  iv.  26;  Epp. 

II.  ii.  49. 

Philippus,  Macedoniae  rex,  C.  III.  xvi.  14; 

Epp.  II.  L  234. 
(L.  Marcius),  Epp.  I.  vii.  46 — 

95. 
Philodemua,  Sat.  I.  li.  121. 
Phocaei,  Epod.  xvi.  17. 
Phoceus,  C.  II.  iv.  2. 
Phoebus,  vide  Apollo,  C.  I.  xii.  24;  C.  I. 

xxxii.  13 ;  C.  III.  iii.  66 ;  C.  III.  iv.  4; 

C.  IIL  xxi.  24;  C.  IV.  vL  26,  28,  29; 

C.  IV.  XV.  1;  Carm.  Saec.  1,  62,  75. 
Pholoe,  C.  I.  xxxiii.  7, 9;  C.  IL  v.  17;  C. 

III.  XV.  7. 

Phraates,  c'  II.  ii.  17 ;  Epp.  I.  xiL  27. 

Phrygt»*  C.  I.  XV.  34. 

Phrygia,  C.  II.  xii.  22. 

Phrygius,  C.  II.  ix.  16;  C.  IIL  L  41; 

Epod.  ix.  6. 
Phryne,  Epod.  xiv.  16. 
Phthius,  C.  IV.  vi.  4. 
Phyllis,  C.  II.  iv.  14;  C.  IV.  xi.  32. 
Hcenus,  Sat.  11.  iii.  272 ;  Sat.  II.  iv.  70. 
Pieris,  C.  IV.  iiL  18;  C.  IV.  viii.  20. 
Pierius,  C.  III.  iv.  40;  C.  111.  x.  15;  Art. 

Poct.  405. 
Pimplea,  C.  I.  xxvi.  9. 
Pindaricus,  C.  IV.  ix.  6;  Epp.  I.  iii.  10. 
Kndarus,  C.  IV.  ii.  1,  8,  25. 
Pindus,  C.  I.  xiL  6. 

Krithous,  C.  III.  iv.  80;  C.  IV.  vii.  28. 
Pisones,  Art.  Poet.  tota;  ibid.  6,  235,  292, 

366. 
Pitholeon,  Sat.  I.  x.  22. 
Placideianus.    Vide  Pacideianus. 
Plancus  (L.  Munatius),  C.  I.  vii.  totum ; 

C.  III.  xiv.  28. 
Plato,  Sat.  11.  iii.  11;  Sat.  11.  iv.  3. 
Plantinus,  Art.  Poet.  270. 
Plautus,  Epp.  II.  L  58,  170;   Art.  Poet. 

54. 
Pleiades,  C.  IV.  xiv.  21. 
Plotius  Numida,  C.  I.  xxxvi.  3. 

(Tucca),  Sat.  I.  v.  40;  Sat.  I.  x.  81. 

Pluto,  C.  II.  xiv.  7. 

Plutonius,  C.  I.  iv.  17.. 

Poena,  C.  III.  ii.  32.    Conf.  C.  IV.  v.  24. 

Poenus,  C.  I.  xii.  38;  C.  II.  ii.  11;  C.  II. 

xiL  3;  C.  IL  xiii.  15;  C.  IIL  v.34;  C. 

IV.  iv.  47. 
Polemon,  Sat.  II.  iii.  264. 

Pollio  (C.  Asinius),  C.  11.  i.;  Sat.  I.  x.  42, 

85. 
Pollux,  C.  IIL  iiL  9;    C.  IIL  xxix.  61; 

Epod.  xvii.  43;  Sat.  II.  i,  26;  Epp.  II. 

i.  5. 
Polyhymnia,  C.  I.  L  33. 
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PompeinB  (Sex.)»  Epod.  ix.  7. 
— ^—  GnMphus,   C.  II.   XVI.   totoin; 
Epp.  I.  xii.  22. 

Vanu,  C.  II.  vii. ;  ibid.  ver.  6. 


Pompilias,  vide  Numa,  C.  I.  xii.  84. 

,  a^ect.,  Art.  Pofet.  292. 

Pomponins,  oat.  I.  iv.  52. 

Ponticus,  C.  I.  ziv.  11. 

Poplioola  (M.  Valerius  Poplicola  Meflsalla) 

CorvinuB,  Sat  I.  x.  28,  85. 
Porciufl,  parasituB  Naaidieni,  Sat.  II.  viii. 

23. 

Cato  (M.).    Vide  Cato. 

Porphyrion,  C.  III.  iv.  54. 

Pomena,  Epod.  xvi.  4. 

Poatumus,  C.  II.  xiv.  1. 

Praeneste,  C.  III.  iv.  23 ;  Epp.  I.  ii.  2. 

Praenestinus,  Sat.  I.  vii.  28. 

Priamides,  Sat.  I.  viL  12. 

Priamus,  C.  I.  x.  14;  C.  I.  xv.  8;  C.  III. 

iii.  26, 40 ;  C.  lY.  vi.  15 ;  Epod.  xvU.  13; 

Sat.  U.  iu.  195 ;  Art.  Pott.  187. 
Priapus,  Epod.  iL  21 ;  Sat.  I.  viii.  2. 
Priscus,  Sat.  II.  vii.  9. 
Procne,  C.  IV.  xii.  6;  Art.  PoSt  187. 
Proculeius,  C.  II.  ii.  5. 
Procyon,  C.  III.  xxix.  18. 
Proctus,  C.  III.  viL  13. 
Prometheus,  C.  I.  iiL  27 ;  C.  I.  xvi.  13 ;  C. 

II.  xiii.  37 ;  C.  II.  xviiL  35 ;  Epod.  xviL 

67. 
Proserpina,  C.  I.  xxviii.  20;  C.  II.  xiiL  21; 

Epod.  xvii.  2;  Sat.  II.  v.  110. 
Proteus,  C.  I.  iL  7;  Sat.  II.  iii.  71;  Epp. 

I.  L  90. 

Publius.    Vide  Quintus. 

Pudor,  deus,  C.  I.  xxiv.  6;  Carm.  Saec.  57. 

Punicus,  C.  III.  V.  18;   C.  III.  vL  34; 

Epod.  ix.  27;  Epp.  II.  L  162. 
Pupius,  Epp.  I.  i.  67. 
Pusilla,  nomen,  Sat.  II.  iii.  216. 
Puteal,  Sat.  II.  vL  85;  Epp.  I.  xix.  8. 
Pylades,  Sat.  II.  iiL  139. 
P.ylius  Nestor,  C.  I.  xv.  22. 
Pyrrha,  C.  I.  v.  8. 

,  Deucalionis  uxor,  C.  I.  ii.  6. 
Pyrrhia,  Epp.  I.  xiii.  14. 
Pyrrhus,  rex,  C.  III.  vi.  35. 

,  adolosceus,  C.  III.  xx.  2. 

Pythagoms,  C.  I.  xxviii.  10  (conf.  ibid.  ver. 

13);  fipod.  XV.  21;  Sat.  II.  iv.  3;  Sat. 

II.  vi.  63. 
Pythagorcus,  Epp.  11.  i.  52. 
Pythias,  Art.  Poet.  238. 

Pythius,  C.  I.  xvi.  6;  Art.  Poet.  414. 


Q. 

Qninqnutru8,  Epp.  II.  ii.  197. 
Quintilins  VuniK,  C.  I.  xviiL ;  C.  I.  xxiv.  5  ; 
Art.  Poet.  438. 


Quintius  Hirpinus,  C.  II.  zL ;  Epp.  I.  xtL 

Atta  (T.),  Epp.  II,  L  79. 

Quintus,  Sat.  II.  v.  32. 

Quirinus,  C.  I.  ii.  46 ;  C.  III.  iiL  15 ;  C.  IV. 

XV.  9 ;  Epod.  xvi.  13;  Sat.  I.  x. 32 ;  Epp. 

II.  ii.  68. 
Quiris,  C.  II.  viL  3 ;  Epp.  I.  vi.  7. 
Quirites,  C,  I.  L 7;  C.  III.  iiL  67;  C.  IV. 

xiv.  1. 


R. 


Raetus,  C.  IV.  iv.  17 ;  C.  IV.  xiv.  15,  18. 

Hamnes,  Art.  Poet  342. 

Bea  SUvia,  vide  Ilia,  C.  III.  iiL  32. 

Regulus,  C.  I.  xii.  37;  C.  IIL  v.  13. 

Remus,  Epod.  vii.  19. 

Rex  Rupilius.    Vide  Rnpilius  Rex. 

Rhenus,  Sat.  I.  x.  37;  Art.  Poet.  18. 

Rhodanns,  C.  II.  xx.  20. 

Rhode  (al.  Chloe),  C.  III.  xix.  27. 

Rhodius,  Sat.  I.  x.  22. 

Rhodope,  C.  III.  xxv.  12. 

Rhodos,  C.  I.  viL  1 ;  Epp.  L  xL  17,  21. 

Rhoecns.    Vide  Rhoetus. 

Rhoetus.  C.  II.  xix.  23 ;  C.  III.  iv.  65. 

Roma,  C.  III.  iu.  38,  44;  C.  III.  v.  12; 

C.  III.  vi.  14;  C.  III.  xxix.  12,  26;  C. 

IV.  ii.  41 ;  C.  I V.  iiL  13 ;  C.  IV.  iv.  37  ; 

C.  IV.  xiv.44;  Carm.  Saec.ll, 37;  Epod. 

ix.  9;  Epod.xL7;  Epod.xvii.69;  Epod. 

xvL  2,  11;  Sat.  I.  v.  1 ;  Sot  I.  vi.  76; 

Sat.  II.  i.  59 ;  Sat.  II.  vi.  23  ;  Sat.  IL 

viL  13,  28;  Epp.  L  iL  2;  Epp.  I.  viL  44; 

Epp.  I.  viii.  12;    Epp.  L  xi.  11,  21; 

Epp.  I.  xiv.  17 ;  Epp.  I.  xvi.  18 ;  Epp. 

I.  XX.  10,  23  ;  i^p.  II.  L  61,  103,  256; 

Epp.  II.  ii.  41,  65,  87. 
Romanus,  C.  III.  vi.  2;  C.  IIL  ix.  8;  C. 

IV.  iii.  23 ;  C.  IV.  iv.  46;  Carm.  Saec. 

66;  Epod.  vu.  6, 17;  Epod.  ix.  II;  Sat. 

I.  iv.  85 ;  Sat.  I.  vi.  48 ;  Sat.  II.  L  37 ; 
Sat.  11.  iL  10,  52;  Sat.  II.  iv.  10;   Sat 

II.  vii.  54 ;  Epp.  I.  L  70 ;  Epp.  I.  iiL  9; 
Kpp.  I.  xii.  25 ;  Epp.  I.  xviii.  49 ;  Epp. 
IL  L  29 ;  Epp.  11.  u.  94;  Art.  Poet.  bi, 
113,  264,  285,  325. 

Romulus,  vide  etiam  Quirinus,  C.  I.  xiL  33 ; 

C.  iL  XV.  10;  C.  IIL  iu.  31 ;  C.  I V.  viiL 

23,  24;  Epp.  IL  L  5. 
,  a^ject.,  C.  IV.  V.  1 ;  Carm.  Saec 

47. 
Roscius  (Q.),  comoedus,  Epp.  11.  i.  82. 

,  Horatii  aequalis,  Snt.  11.  vi.  35. 

Otho  (L.),  Kpod.  iv.  16. 

,  adject.,  I2pp.  I.  i.  62. 

Rostra,  Sat.  11.  vi.  50. 

Rubi,  Sat.  I.  v.  94. 

Ruiii,  nomen,  Sat.  II.  iii.  216. 

Rufillus,  Sat.  I.  ii.  27 ;  Sat.  I.  iv.  92. 
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RnfaB  NasidicnuB,  yide  Kasidienos  Rufns, 

Sat.  II.  vlii.  58. 
Rupilius  Rex  (P.),  Sat.  I.  vii.  1,  19. 
Ruso,  Sat.  I.  iii.  S6« 
Rutuba,  Sat.  II.  vii.  96. 


S. 


Sabaea,  G.  I.  xxix.  3. 

SabelluB,  C.  III.  vi.  88;  Epod.  xvii.  28; 

Sat.  I.  U.  29;  Sat.  II.  i.  36;  £pp.  I. 

xvi.  49. 
Sabinu8,  C.  I.  ix.  7 ;  C.  I.  xx.  1 ;  C.  I.  xxii. 

9 ;  C.  II.  xviii.  14;  C.  III,  i.  47 ;  C.  III. 

iv.  22;  Epod.  ii.  41;  Sat.  II.  vii.  118; 

Epp.  I.  vii.  77 ;  Epp.  II.  i.  25. 
— -— ,  Horatii  amicus,  Epp.  I.  v.  27. 
Sacra  Yia,  Epod.  iv.  7 ;  Epod.  vii.  8 ;  Sat. 

I.  ix.  1. 

Sagana,£pod.v.26;  Sat.  L  viii.  25,  41, 

48. 
Salaminius  Teucer,  C.  L  ;cv.  23. 
SalamiB,  C.  I.  vii.  21 ;  ibid.  ver.  29. 
Salernum,  Epp.  I.  xv.  L 
Saliaris,  C.  1.  xxxvii.  2 ;  Epp.  11.  i.  86. 
SaUu»,  C.  I.  xxxvi.  12 ;  C.  I V.  i.  28. 
Sallustiua  Crispus  (C),  C.  II.  ii.  totum ; 

Sat.  I.  ii.  48. 
SamiuB,-  Epod.  xiv.  9. 
Samnites,  gladiatores,  Epp.  II.  ii.  98. 
Samofl,  Epp.  I.  xi.  2,  21. 
Sappho,  C.  IL  xui.  25 ;  C.  IV.  ix.  12 ;  Epp. 

L  xix.  28. 
Sardinia,  C.  I.  xxxi.  4. 
Sardia,  Epp.  I.  xi.  2. 
Sardus,  Sat.  I.  iii.  3 ;  Art.  PoSt.  375. 
Sarmentns,  Sat.  I.  v.  52,  55. 
SatureianuB,  Sat.  L.vi.  59. 
Satumalia,  Sat.  II.  iii.  5. 
Satumius,  Epp.  II.  i.  158. 
Satumus,  C.  1.  xii.  50 ;  C.  11.  xii.  9 ;  C. 

II.  xvii.  23. 

Satjri,  C.  I.  i.  31;  C.  11.  xix.  4;  Epp.  I. 

xix.  4 ;  Epp.  11.  u.  125 ;  Art.  Po&t.  221, 

226,  233,  235. 
Scaeva,  Sat.  II.  i.  53. 
—^  alius,  Epp.  I.  xvii.  tota. 
Scamander,  Epod.  xiii.  14. 
Scaunu,  C.  I.  xii.  37. 
Soetanius,  Sat.  I.  iv.  112. 
Scipio  Africanus  Major,  C.  IV.  viii.  18. 
— ^—  Minor,  Epod.  ix.  25 ;  Sat. 

11.  i.  17,  66, 72. 
Scopoa,  C.  IV.  viii.  6. 
Soorpioe,  C.  11.  xvii.  17. 
Scylla,  Art.  Podt.  145. 
S<7thae,  C.  Lxix.  10;  C.  I.  xxvi.  4;  C.  I. 

XXXV.  9;  C.  IL  xi.  1;  C.  IIL  viii.  23; 

C.  III.  xxiv.  9;  C.  IV.  v.  25;  C.  IV. 

ziv.  42;  C.  IV.  xv.  24;   Carm.  Saec 

55. 


ScytbicuB,  C.  III.  iv.  36. 

SectaniuB.    Vide  Scetanius. 

Semele,  C.  I.  xix.  2. 

Semelelus  Thyoneus,  C.  I.  xvii.  22. 

September,  Epp.  I.  xvi.  16. 

Septicius,  Epp.  I.  v.  26. 

SeptimiuB,  C.  II.  vi.  ]  ;  Epp.  I.  ix.  1. 

Seres,  C.  I.  xii.  56;  C.  IIL  xxix.  27 ;  C. 

IV.  XV.  23. 
Sericus,  C.  I.  xxix.  9. 
ServiUus  Balatro,  Sat.  II.  viii.  21,  33,  40, 

83. 
Servius  ^ulpicius),  Sat.  I.  x.  86. 
Seetius  (L.),  C.  I.  iv.  14. 
Seetus.    Vide  Abydus. 
Sextilis,  Epp.  L  vii.  2 ;  Epp.  I.  xi.  19. 
Sybillinus,  Carm.  Saec.  5. 
Sicanus,  Epod.  xvii.  32. 
Sicilia,  Sat.  II.  vi.  55. 
SiculuB,  C.  IL  xii.  2;  C.  II.  xvi.  33;  C. 

IIL  i.  18;  C.  IIL  iv.  28;  C.  IV.  iv.  44; 

Epp.  I.  ii.  58 ;  Epp.  I.  xii.  1 ;  Epp.  II. 

i.  58;  Art.  Po^t.  463. 
Sidonius,  Epod.  xvi.  59 ;  Epp.  I.  x.  26. 
Sigambri,  C.  IV.  ii.  36;  C.  IV.  xiv.  51. 
Silenus,  Art.  Poet.  239. 
SilvanuB,  C.  III.  xxix.23;  Epod.  ii.  22; 

Epp.  II.  i.  143. 
Simois,  Epod.  xiii.  14. 
Simon,  Art.  Poet.  238. 
Simonides,  C.  IV.  ix.  7.    Conf.  C.  IL  i. 

38. 
Sinuessa,  Sat.  I.  v.  40. 
Siuuessanus,  Epp.  1.  v.  5. 
Siren,  Sat.  II.  iii.  14 ;  Epp.  I.  ii.  23. 
Sisenna,  Sat.  I.  vii.  8. 
Sisyphus,  C.  II.  xiv.  20;  Epod.  xvii.  68; 

Sat.  U.  iii.  21. 

,  Antonii  nanus,  Sat.  I.  iiL  47. 
Sithonii,  C.  L  xviii.  9 ;  C.  III.  xxvi.  10. 
Smyma,  Epp.  I.  xi.  3. 
Sootites,  Sat.  11.  iv.  3. 
Socraticus,  C.  I.  xxix.  14;  C.in.  xxi.  9; 

Art.  Poet.  310. 
Sol,  C.  ILix.  12;  C.  IV.  ii.  46;  C.IV.  v. 

40;  Carm.  Saec.  9 ;  Epp.  I.  x.  17 ;  Epp. 

L  xvi.  6. 
Sophodes,  Epp.  11.  i.  163. 
Soracte,  C.  I.  ix.  2. 
Sosii,  Epp.  L  XX.  2 ;  Art.  PoSt.  845. 
Spartacus,  C.  III.  xiv.  19 ;  Epod.  xvi.  5. 
Spes,  C.  I.  XXXV.  21. 
Staberius,  Sat.  II.  iii.  84,  89. 
Stertinius,  Sat  11.  ui.  33.  296. 
— — ,  adject.,  Epp.  I.  xii.  20. 
Stesichorus,  C.  IV.  ix.  8;  Epod.  xvii.  44. 
Sthenelus,  C.  I.  xv.  24;  C.  IV.  ix.  20. 
Sthenoboea  aut  Antea,  vide  ad  C.  IIL  vii. 

13. 
Stoicus,  Epod.  viii.  15 ;  Sat.  II.  iii.  160, 

800 
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Styx,  C.  I.  xxxiv.  10. 
Suadela,  £pp.  I.  vi.  38. 
Suburanus,  Epod.  v.  58. 
Sulcius,  Sat.  I.  iv.  65,  70. 
Sulla,  8at.  I.  ii.  64. 
Sulpicius  Servius,  Sat.  I.  x.  86. 

,  a^ject.,  C.  IV.  xii.  18. 
Surrentinus,  Sat.  II.  iv.  55. 
Surrentum,  Epp.  I.  xvii.  52. 
Sybaris,  Lydiao  amator,  C.  I.  viii.  2. 
Sygambri.    Vide  SigambrL 
Syrius,  C.  II.  vii.  8. 
Syrtes,  C.  I.  xxii.  5;  C.  II.  vi.  8;  C.  II. 

XX.  15 ;  Epod.  ix.  31. 
Syrus,  servi  nomen,  Sat.  I.  vi.  38. 

,  gladiator,  Sat.  II.  vi.  45. 

— — ,  adject.,  C.  I,  xxxi.  12. 


T. 


TaenaruB,  C.  I.  xxxiv.  10. 

Tanais,  C.  III.  iv.  36;  C.  lU.  x.  1 ;  C.  III. 

xxix.  28 ;  C.  IV.  xv.  24. 
— ,  spado,  Sat.  I.  i.  105. 
Tantalua,  C.  I.  xxviii.  7 ;  C.  II.  xiii.  37 ; 

C.II.xviii.37;  Epod.xvii.66;  Sat.I.i.68. 
Tarentinus,  Epp.  II.  i.  207. 
Tarentum,  C.  I.  xxviii.  29 ;  C.  II.  vi.  11 ; 

C.  III.  V.  56;  Sat.  I.  vi.  105;  Sat.  II. 

iv.  34;  Epp.  I.  vii.  45;  Epp.  I.  xvi. 

11. 
Tarpa  (Sp.  Maecius),  Sat.  I.  x.  38 ;  Art. 

Poet.387. 
Tarquinius,  C.  I.  xii.  35 ;  Sat.  I.  vi.  13 ; 

Sat.  I.  viii.  15. 
Tartara,  C.  I.  xxviii.  10. 
Tartarus,  C.  III.  vii.  17. 
Taurus  (T.  Statilius),  Epp.  I.  v.  4. 
Teanum,  Epp.  I.  i.  86. 
Tecmessa,  C.  II.  iv.  6. 
Telus,  C.  I.  xvii.  18;  Epod.  xiv.  10. 
Telamon,  C.  I.  vii.  21 ;  C.  II.  iv.  5. 
Telegonus,  C.  III.  xxix.  8. 
Telemachus,  Epp.  I.  vii.  40. 
Telephus,  heros^  Epod.  xvii.  8 ;  Art.  Poet. 

96,104. 
,  adolescens,  C.  I.  xiiL  1,  2 ;  C. 

III.  xix.26;  C.  IV.  xi.21. 

Tellus,  C.II.xii.7;  Carm.  Saec.29;  Epp. 

II.  i.  143. 
Tempe,  C.  I.  vii.  4j  C.  I.  xxi.  9;  C.  III. 

i.  24. 
Tempestates,  Epod.  x.  24. 
Terentius,  Sat.  I.  ii.  20;  Sat.  II.  iii.  262 

sqq. ;  Epp.  II.  i.  59. 
Teridates.    Vide  Tiridates. 
Terminalia,  Epod.  ii.  59. 
Terra,  C.  III.  iv.  73. 
Teucer,  C.  I.  vii.  21.  27;  C.  I.  xv.  24;  C. 

IV.  ix.  17 ;  Sat.  II.  iii.  204. 


Tencrus,  C.  IV.  vi.  12. 

Thalia,  C.  IV.  vi.  25. 

Thaliarchus,  C.  I.  ix.  8. 

Thebae,  C.  I.  vii.  3;  C.  IV.  iv.  64;  Ssit- 

II.  V.  84;  Epp.  I.  xvi.  74;  Epp.  11.  i. 

213;  Art.  Poet.  118. 
Thebanus,  C.  I.  xix.  2;  Epp.  I.  iii.  13; 

Art.  Poet.  394. 
Theoninus,  Epp.  I.  xviiL  82. 
Theseus,  C.  IV.  vii.  27. 
Thespis,  Epp.  II.  i.  163 ;  Art  Poet.  276. 
Thessalus,  C.  I.  viL  4;  C.  I.  x.  15;  C.  I. 

xxviL  21;  C.  II.  iv.  10;  Epod.  v.  45; 

Epp.  U.  u.  209. 
Thetis,  C.  I.  viii.  14;  C.  IV.  vL  6;  Epod. 

xiii.  12, 16. 
Thraca,  Epp.  I.  iii.  8 ;  Epp.  I.  xvi.  13. 
Thrace,  C.  11.  xvL  5 ;  C.  IIL  xxv.  11. 
Thraces,  C.  I.  xxviL  2;  C.  II.  xix.   16; 

Epod.  T.  14. 
Thracius,  C.  L  xxv.  11 ;  C.  IV.  xii.  2. 
Thrax  (aL  Threx),  Sat.  II.  vi.  44;    Epp. 

I.  xviii.  36. 

ThreTcius,  C.  I.  xxiv.  13 ;  C.  I.  xxxvi.  14 ; 

Epod.  xiii.  3. 
Thressa,  C.  IIL  ix.  9. 
Thurarius  Vicus,  Epp.  II.  i.  269. 
Thurinus,  C.  IIL  ix.  14;  Sat.  II.  Tiij.  20. 
Thyestes,  C.  I.  xvi.  17 ;  Art.  Poet.  91. 
Thyesteus,  Epod.  v.  86. 
Thyias,  C.  II.  xU.  9;  C.  IIL  xv.  10. 
Thynus,  C.  III.  vii.  8. 
Thyoneus,  C.  I.  xviL  23. 
Tiberinus,  C.  IIL  xii.7;  Sat.  IL  ii.  31; 

Epp.  I.  xi.  4. 
Tiberis,  C.  I.  iL  13,  17,  19 ;  C.  I.  viu.  8 ; 

C.  I.  xxix.  12  ;  C.  IL  iii.  18 ;  C.  III.  vii. 

28;  Sat.  I.  ix.  18;  Sat.  IL  L  8;  Sat. 

II.  iii.  292;  Epp.  L  xi.  19;  Ait.  Poet. 
67. 

Tiberius  Claudius  Nero.    Vide  Clandius. 
-,  praenomen  Oppidii,  Sat.  IL  iii. 

173. 
Tibullus  AlbiuB,  C.  I.  xxxiii.  1,  8 ;  Epp. 

I.  iv. 
Tibur,  C.  I.  vii.  21 ;  C.  L  xviiL  2;  C.  11. 

vL  6;  C.  IIL  iv.  23;  C.  IIL  xxix.  6; 

C.  IV.  u.  31 ;  C.  IV.  iii.  10;  Epp.  I.  vii. 

45 ;  Epp.  I.  viii.  12  ;  Epp.  II.  iL  8. 
Tibumus,  C.  I.  vii.  18. 
Tiburs,  Sat.  I.  vi.  108 ;  Sat.  IL  iv.  70. 
TigelUus  (M.),  Sat.  I.  ii.  3;  Sat.  L  m.  4. 
Hermogenea,  Sat.  I.  iii.  129;  Sttt. 

L  iv.  72 ;  Sat.  I.  ix.  25 ;  Sat.  I.  x.  18, 

80,90. 
Tigris,  C.  IV.  xiv.  46. 
TiUius  (Cimber),  Sat.  I.  vL  24, 107. 
Timagenes,  Epp.  I.  xix.  15. 
Timor,  C.  lU.  i.  87. 
Tiresias,  Sat.  II.  v.  1,  5,  60. 
Tiridates,  C.  L  xxvi.  5. 
Tisiphone,  Sat.  I.  viii.  84. 
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Titanes,  C.  III.  iv.  43. 

Tithonus,  C.  I.  xzviii.  8 ;  C.  II.  zvi.  80. 

Titius,  Epp.  I.  iii.  9, 10. 

Tity<»,C.  II.  xiv.  8;  C.  III.iv.77;  C.  III. 

xi.  21 ;  C.  IV.  vi.  2. 
Torquatus  (vel  L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  vel 

C.  Nonius  Asprenas  Torquatus),  C.  IV. 

vii. ;  Epp.  I.  V.  8. 
— ^— ^  (L.  Manlius),  C.  III.   xxi.  1; 

Epod.  xiii.  6. 
Trausius,  Sat.  II.  ii.  99. 
Trebatius  Testa  (C),  Sat.  II.  i.  4,  78. 
Trebonius,  Sat.  I.  iv.  114. 
Triquetrus,  Sat.  II.  vi.  55. 
Triumphus,  C.  IV.  ii.  49;  Epod.  ix.  21, 

23. 
Trivicum,  Sat.  I.  v.  79. 
Troes,  C.  IV.  vi.  15. 
Troja,  vide  Ilion,  Pergama,  C.  I.  viii.  14; 

C.  I.  X.  15 ;  C.  II.  iv.  12 ;  C.  III.  iii.  60, 

61 ;  C.  IV.  vi.  3;  C.  IV.  xv.  31 ;  Carm. 

Saec.  41 ;  Sat.  II.  iii.  191 ;  Sat.  II.  v.  18 ; 

Epp.  I.  ii.  19;  Art.  Poet.  141. 
Trojanus,  C.  I.  xxviii.  11 ;  Epp.  I.  ii.  1 ; 

Art.  Poet.  147. 
Troicus,  C.  I.  vi.  14;  C.  III.  iii.  32. 
Troilus,  C.  II.  ix.  16. 
TuUius  (Servius),  Sat.  I.  vi.  9. 
TuUus  (Hostilius),  C.  IV.  vii.  16. 

(L.  Volcatius),  C.  III.  vui.  12. 

Turbo,  Sat.  II.  iii.  310. 

Turius,  Sat.  II.  i.  49. 

Tusculum,  C.  III.  xxix.  8 ;  Epod.  i.  29. 

Tuscus,  C.  III.  vii.  28;  C.  IV.  iv.  54;  Sat. 

II.  ii.  33 ;  Epp.  II.  i.  202. 

Vicus,  Sat.  IL  iiL  228;  Epp.  II.  i. 

269. 
Tydides,  C.  I.  vi.  16;  C.  I.  xv.  28. 
Tyndaridae,  C.  IV.  viiL  31;    Sat.  I.   i. 

100. 
Tyndaris,  C.  I.  xvii. ;  ibid.  ver.  10. 
Typhocjus,  C.  III.  iv.  53. 
Tyrius,  C.  III.  xxix.  60;  Epod.  xii.  21; 

Sat.  II.  iv.  84;  Epp.  I.  vi.  18. 
Tyrrhenus,  C.  I.  xi.  6 ;  C.  III.  x.  12 ;  C. 

III.  xxiv.  4 ;  C.  III.  xxix.  1 ;  C.  IV.  xv. 
3  ;  Epp.  II.  ii.  180. 

Tyrtaeus,  Art.  Po£t.  402. 


Ummidius,  Sat.  I.  i.  95. 
Ustica,  C.  I.  xvii.  11. 
Utica,  Epp.  I.  XX.  13. 


V. 


U. 


Ulixes,  C.  I.  vi.  7 ;  C.  I.  xv.  21 ;  Epod.  xvi. 

60;  Epod.  xvu.  16;  Sat.  II.  iii.  197, 

204;  Sat.  II.  v.  1,  59, 100;  Epp.  I.  u. 

18, 19;  Epp.  L  vi.  63;  Epp.  I.  vii.  40; 

Art.  Poet.  141. 
Ulubrae,  Epp.  I.  xi.  30. 
Umber,  Sat.  II.  iv.  40. 
Umbrenus,  Sat.  II.  ii.  133. 


Vacuna,  Epp.  I;  x.  49. 

Vala  Numonius,  Epp.  I.  xv.  tota. 

Valerius  Laevinus,  vide  Laevinus,  Sat.  I. 

vi.  12. 
Valerius  Messalla.    Vide  Messalla. 
Valgius  Rufus,  C.  II.  ix.  5 ;  Sat.  I.  x.  82. 
Varia,  Epp.  I.  xiv.  8. 
Varius  (L.),  C.  I.  vi.  1 ;  Sat.  I.  v.  40,  93; 

Sat.  I.  vi.  55 ;  Sat.  I.  ix.  23 ;  Sat.  I.  x. 

44,  81 ;  Sat.  II.  viii.  21,  63 ;  Epp.  II.  i. 

247;  Art.  Poet.  55. 
Varro  Atacinus  (P.),  Sat.  I.  x.  46. 
Varus,  C.  I.  xviii.  1 ;  C.  I.  xxiv. 

Pompeius,  C.  II.  vii.  totum. 

,  Epod.  V.  73. 

Vaticanus,  C.  I.  xx.  7. 

Vedius  Rufus,  vide  ad  Epod.  iv. 

Veia,  Epod.  v.  29. 

Veianius,  Epp.  I.  i.  4. 

Veiens,  Epp.  II.  ii.  167. 

Veientanus,  Sat.  11.  iii.  143. 

Velabrum,  Sat.  11.  iii.  229. 

Velia,  Epp.  I.  xv.  1. 

Velina  tribus,  Epp.  I.  vi.  52. 

Venafranus,  C.  III.  v.  55;  Sat.  II.  iv.  69. 

Venafrum,  C.  II.  vL  16 ;  Sat.  II.  viii.  45. 

Venus,  vide  Cytherea,  C.  I.  ii.  33;  C.  I. 

iii.  1 ;  C.  I.  iv.  5 ;  C.  I.   xiii.  15 ;  C.  I. 

XV.  13 ;  C.  I.  xviii.  6  ;  C.  I.  xix.  1,  9 ; 

C.  I.  xxvii.  14 ;  C.  I.  xxx.  1 ;  C.  I.  xxxii. 

9  ;  C.  I.  xxxiii.  10,  13 ;  C.  II.  vii.  25 ; 

C.  IL  viii.  13;  C.  III.  ix.  17;  C.  IIL  x. 

9 ;  C.  III.  xi.  50;  C.  IIL  xvi.  6 ;  C.  IIL 

xviu.  6;  C.  III.  xxi.  21;  C.  IIL  xxvi. 

5,  9;  C.  III.  xxviL  67 ;  C.   III.  xxviiL 

13;  C.  IV.  L  1,  5;  C.  IV.  vi.  21;   C. 

IV.  X.  1 ;  C.  IV.  xi.  15 ;  C.  IV.  xv.  32 ; 

Carm.  Saec.  50;  Epp.  I.  vL  38;  Epp.  I. 

xviii.  21. 
Venusinus,  C.  I.  xxviii.  26 ;  Sat.  II.  L  35. 
Veritas,  C.  I.  xxiv.  7. 
Vertumnus,    Sat.    II.  vii.    14;    Epp.    I. 

XX.  1. 
Vesper,  C.  II.  ix.  10 ;  C.  III.  xix.  26. 
Vesta,  C.  I.  ii.  16,  28 ;  C.  III.  v.  11 ;  Sat. 

I.  ix.  85  ;  Epp.  II.  ii.  114. 
Vestales,  C.  III.  xxx.  9. 
Vibidius,  conviva  Nasidieni,  Sat.  11.  viiL 

22,  33,  40,  80. 
Victoria,  Epp.  I.  xviiL  64. 
Villius,  Sat.  I.  ii.  64. 
Vindelici,  C.  IV.  iv.  18;  C.  IV.  xiv.  8. 
Vinius  Asella,  Epp.  I.  xiii.  tota. 
Vipsanius  Agrippa.    Vide  Agrippa. 
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yirgilins  Maro,  C.  1.  iii.  6—8;  C.  I.  mv. 

10;  C.  IV.  xii.  13j  Sat.  I.  v.  40,  48; 

Sat  I.  vi.  65;  Sat.  I.  x.  46,  81;  Epp. 

II.  i.  247 ;  Art.  Poet.  65. 

,  alias  a  poeta  (?),  C.  IV.  xii. 

Virtui,  C.  II.  ii.  19 ;  C.  III.  ii.  17,  21 ; 

Carm.  Sacc.  68 ;  Epod.  ix.  26. 
Viscna  (Vibina),  Sat.  I.  ix.  22 ;  Sat  1.  x. 

83. 
ViscoB  Thnrinufl,  conviva  Namdieni,  Sat. 

II.  viii  20. 
Viselliua,  Sat.  I.  i.  105. 
VolaneriuB,  Sat.  II.  viL  16. 
VolcauuB,  C.  I.  iv.  8;  C.  III.  iv.  69;  Sat. 

I.  V.  74. 
Volteins  Mena,  Epp.  I.  vii.  65,  64.  91. 
Volnmnius  Eutrapdna,  Epp.  I.  xviiL  31. 


Voranus,  Sat.  I.  viii.  39. 
Vultur,  C.  III.  iv.  9. 


X. 

Xanthias  Phooena,  C.  II.  iv. 
Xantbns,  C.  IV.  vi.  26. 
Xenocratea,  Sat.  II.  iii.  257. 


Z. 


ZephyruB,  C.  III.  i.  24;  C.  IV.  viL  9;  Epp. 

I.  viL  13. 
Zetlius,  Epp.  I.  xvui.  42. 
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A. 

Ab  (after),  817. 

Abacns,  898,  440. 

Abdere,  150. 

Abi,  695. 

Ablative,8, 22. 87, 111, 116, 

154, 155,  254^  270,  275, 

866,  583. 
Abludere,  489. 
AbnormU,  449. 
Abol]a,688. 
Absorbere,  488. 
Abondare,  511. 
Ac,  829,  482. 
Acastns,  162. 
Acoeptiun  referre,  677. 
Acceptus,  267,  670. 
Aoensative,  258,  812,  857, 

468,  512,  585,  574. 
Acervn8,661. 
Acetnm,  410. 
AchUles,  805. 
Acinaces,  61. 
Adpenaer,  458. 
Acrooeranma,  16. 
Actiaci  Lndi,  51. 
Actinm,  88,  269,  295. 

,  Apollo  oT,  265. 

Actors,  688,  718. 
Acumen,  488,  685. 
Acnta  beUi,  280. 
Acntns  morbns,  476. 
Ad  caetera,  598. 
Ad  Novas,  882. 
Addere,  150,  684. 
Addicere,  518. 
Addocere,  575. 
Adesse,  421. 
Adflnentes  anni,  247. 
Adjeotive  of  time,  12,  814, 

492,  528. 
AcynnctoB,  718. 
A4jntor,  421. 
Admirari,  577. 
Admittere  scelns,  480. 
Adolesoens,  12. 


Ador,  528. 
Adorea,  229. 
Adorenm,  884. 
AdBcribere,  145,  645. 
Adversarins,  424. 
Adversus,  480. 
Advocatns,  826. 
Adulterari,  818. 
Adultery,  845,  580. 
Adnsque,  838,  887. 
Aedepol,  598. 
Aedes,  480. 
Aedituus,  676. 
AeUns  QaUns,  66,  76, 117. 
Aemilia,  894. 
ASnens,  147,  477,  553. 
Aeolns,  14. 
Aequatus,  659. 
Aeque  nt,  203. 

(repeated),  550. 

Aera,  899. 

Aemgo,  372. 

Aes  alienum,  683. 

-^—  pfroprium,  688. 

Aesciuapms,  850. 

Aestnosus,  53. 

Aestns,  561. 

Aetas,651. 

Aetemare,  253. 

Aetna,  18. 

Aevnm,  in,  567. 

Afiiibre,  465. 

Affigere,455. 

Africns,  4. 

Agaso,  543. 

Ager,  595. 

Agere,  826,  507,  594. 

Agger,  413. 

Agias,711. 

Agnati,  481. 

Agrimensores,  698. 

Agrippa,  840, 439, 704, 705. 

Ait,649. 

Aiunt,  454. 

Alba  linea,  615,  680. 

Album  Judicum,  878. 

Albunea,  659. 


Alcaens,  87,  71, 800. 
Alcman,  707. 
Alea,  201. 
Alex,498. 

Alezander,  188,  802,  657. 
Alexandria,  202. 
AHus,  480,  677. 
AUegory,  87. 
AUoquinm,  805. 
Almns,  150,  286,  268. 
AIU  Semita,  418. 
Altar,  49. 

,  sweaiing  by,  658. 

Alter,245. 

Altiles,  589. 

Altns,  174^  288. 

Alumnus,  186, 196. 

Aluta,  894. 

Amalthea,  162. 

Amans,  112. 

Amare,  57. 

— ^ (to  be  wont),  181, 

871. 
Amator,  551. 
Ambages,  503. 
Ambido^  866,  896,  434. 
Ambitiosus,  81. 
Ambnbaiae,  887. 
Ambulare,  869. 
Amico  animo  dare,  237. 
Amites,  276. 
Amoenns,  625. 
Amor,  849. 
AmphiarBus,  181. 
Amphora,  29,  92, 165,  541, 

691,  702. 
Amplius,  830. 
Ampnlla,  567,  706. 
Amyntas,  296. 
Amystis,  81. 
An,  830. 
Anacreon,  45. 
Ancilia,  154. 
Andlla,24/7. 
Angnis,  116. 
Animi,  178. 
Animosns,  408. 
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Annales,  661. 
Annona,  629. 
Annnm,  in,  563,  607. 
Antea,  162. 
Antestari,  424. 
Antimachns,  711,  712. 
Antisthenes,  632. 
Antonins,  M.,  82, 154,  201, 

298,  837,  375. 
Ants,  328. 
Apelles,  677. 
Aper,  286,  482. 
Apex,  73,  75, 194.  . 
Apotheca,  82, 165,  503. 
Apothecaries,  407. 
Apparare,  277. 
Appanitus,  84. 
Apples,  485,  498. 
Applorare,  301. 
Apponere,  29. 
Apprecatns,  259. 
Apprime,  134. 
Apricam,  in,  578. 
April,  18,  247. 
Aptare,  554. 

Apulia,  Apulns,  148,  280. 
Aqua  ooelestis,  170. 
Ar  (ad),  573. 
Arbiter,  607. 
Ai'bitrium,  705. 
Arbustum,  410. 
Arbusta,  137. 
Arca,  679. 
Arcere,  551,  595. 
Arcessere,  573,  672. 
Archilochus,  291,  705. 
Archimedes,  64. 
Arquatus  morbus,  729. 
Arctinus,  710. 
Arctus,  710. 
Arcus,  204. 

Ardere,  94,  242,  301,  385. 
Area,  4,  30,  329. 
Arctalogus,  335. 
Arretium,  2. 
Argentarius,  469. 
Argentum,  578. 
Argiletum,  650. 
Argos,  25. 

Aiiutus,  178, 234, 617. 
Ariadne,  132. 
Aristophanes,  441. 
Armenia,  565. 
Arms  of  aBoman  Boldier,ll  5. 

Love,  204. 

Arrogare,  256,  709. 
Ars,  238,  657,  663. 
Art,  works  of,  366. 
Artaxias,  565. 
Artes,  238. 
Artificial  wants,  329. 
Artists  (Greek),  667. 


Arvnm,  595. 

Arx,  8,  98,  516. 

As,  723. 

Assideie,  574. 

Asngnare,  657. 

Asius,  705. 

Assyria,  109. 

Astraea,  266. 

Astrok^,  31, 125. 

Astydamia,  162. 

At,  284^  310,  330, 332, 339, 

368,  400,  426, 452. 
Atavus,  2. 

Atellanae  Fabuhie,  883, 426. 
Ater.  518. 
Athens,  25,  667. 
Athletae,  667. 
Atticoti,  150. 
Atlas,  75. 
Atque,  316,  408. 
,  equivalent  to  quam, 

309. 
Atqui,  327,  444. 
Atramentum,  677. 
Atriensis,  450. 
Atrium,  521. 
Attagcn,  277. 
Attentus,  522,  593, 673. 
Atterere  candam,  133. 
Attonitus,  190. 
Attraction,  392,  588. 
Auctor,  64,  371,  373, 453. 
Auctorari,  530. 
Audire,  394,  517,  533,  589, 

625. 
Auditor  et  ultor,  648. 
Aufer,  529. 
'Augur,  267. 
Augusta  Praetoria,  150« 
Augustus : 

The  avenger  of  Caesar,  7. 

His  reforms,  7,  119, 197. 

His  triumphs,  12. 

Receives  that  name,  142. 

Conspiracies  against^  147. 

Assigns  lands  to  his 
troope,  150,  518. 

Bestores  teinples,  158. 

In  Spain,  176,  232. 

Goes  to  Gaul,  220,  230. 

Kindness  to  Horace,  222. 

War  with  Sex.  Pompeius, 
281. 

Purposes  draiuing  thc 
Pomptine  Marshes, 
377,  704. 

Generosity  to  Yirgil  and 
Varius,  381,  654^  678. 

His  health,  413,  613. 

In  Asia,  439. 

Cliums  descent  from  Ae- 
ncas,  508. 


Augustns  (continaed) : 

His  seal,  519. 

Fond  of  observing  bozera, 
552,  674. 

Cured  by  Musa,  563, 619. 

Places  Tlgranes  on   tlie 
Armenian  throne,  565. 

His  birthday,  572. 

His  reoovery  of  the  stand- 
ards,  611. 

His  divinity,  657. 

Bums    prophetic   books, 
659. 

Pontdfex  Maximns,  659. 

His   taste    for    tho    old 
comedy,  672. 

Bestores  Veii,  693. 
Aula,  129. 
Aukeum,    212,   542,    674 

712. 
Aura,  103,  141. 
Aurens,  21. 
Auriffa,  138. 

Auspicinm,  22, 26, 256, 678. 
Automatons,  581. 
Autumn,    118,    516,    572, 

625. 
Avcmns  lacns,  704. 
Averrerc,  496. 
Aversus,  473. 
Avertere,  495. 
Aviaiies,  138. 
Avidus,  47,  152,  374^  713. 


B. 

Bacchant,  202. 

Bacchus,  34v  301,  809. 

Baochylides,  707. 

BaUnus,  212. 

Balatro,  837. 

Balbus,  651. 

BaU-play,  405,  449,  &aa 

Balneator,  616. 

Bandusia,  625. 

Barathmm,  476. 

Barbaria,  561. 

Barbams,  295. 

Barbers,  120, 407,  590. 

Barbitos,  6,  71. 

Basilica,  627. 

Basis,  403. 

Bathing,  405,  583,  620. 

Baths,  359. 

Batillnm,  380. 

Bavius,  291. 

Beans,  521,  588. 

Beards,  359,  464^  466. 

Bears,  674. 

Beasts,  wild  (shows  of),  674. 
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Beatns,  19,  94,  728. 

Bees,  221,  568. 

Belti,  652. 

BeUonarii,  729. 

Bellaosaa,  256. 

Bene  est,  183, 515, 537,  555. 

fidum,  112. 

Benigne,  587,  591. 
Bibere,  135, 169,  259. 

anribos,  116. 

Bidental,  729. 

Bicornis,  265. 

Biformifl,  134. 

Biling^s,  429. 

•bilis,  a^jectives  in,  16,  21, 

118. 
Bimaris,  24. 
BipedaliB,  489. 
Bird8,483. 
Biremis,  214. 
Birthdays,  246,  695. 
Bis  terve,  286. 
Blaterare,  528. 
Boletus,  493. 
Bona,  356. 

pars,  223, 330. 

Books,  307,  651. 
Booksellers,  650. 
Boondaries,  693. 
Boxers,  552. 
Boys,  trick  of,  628. 
Boys^  botidays,  695. 
Brevis,  119,  494,  715. 
Britein,  76, 147, 154. 
Bronze,  366,  465. 
Bnima,  518. 
Bmtus,  75. 
Buoolics,  430. 
Bulla,  285,  384,  547. 
Burial,  66,  319,  412. 
Busta,  365,  679. 
Bustum,  146. 


'     C. 

Cadere,  673. 
Caducns,  114, 151. 
Cadus,  29,  454. 
Caelebs  platanus,  120. 
Caementa,  138, 198. 
Caepio,  89. 
Caeruleus,  312. 
Caespes,  4d,  121, 164. 
Caesura,  245. 
Calabrian  pcasnnt,  161. 
Calamus,  463,  668. 
Calatia,  382. 
Calceus,  358,  394. 
Calculator,  399. 
Calculus,  398. 
Calda,  498. 


Caliendrum,  416. 

CaUx,499. 

CaUidus,  533. 

CaUinus,  705. 

CaUosus,  492. 

Calo,  401,  617. 

Calpuniia  gens,  721. 

Calx,  615. 

CamelopordaUs,  675. 

Camera,  485. 

Caminus,  276,  385,  607. 

Campanian  disease,  382. 

Campestre,  607. 

Campus  MaHius,  137,  332, 

405,  640,  713. 
Canal,  377. 
Candere,  523. 
Candidatus,  454. 
Candidus,  162,  307. 
Canephoroe,  348,  538. 
Canere,  296,  433. 

indoctum,  683. 

Canicula,  175. 
Canis,  409. 

-  Major,  175. 

Minor,  175. 

(throwofdice),  101. 

Cantare,  433. 
Canthams,  50. 

Cantor,  712. 

Capena  Porta,  376. 

Caper,  299- 

CapitoUs,  408. 

Capitis  diminutio,  157, 504. 

minor,  167. 

Capitol,  83,  216. 

Capra,  575. 

Caprea,  496. 

Capreoli,  496. 

Capsa,  365,  432, 679,  724. 

Capsarii,  398. 

Captare,  508. 

Captator,  554. 

Caput,  55. 

,  of  a  river,  5. 

coenae,  537. 

Carbo,  484. 
Carceres,  335,  615. 
Cardiacus,  476. 
Carmen,  307,  669. 
Camifex,  395. 
Carpere,  125,  523. 
Carriages,  401,  607. 
CasiUnum,  382. 
Cassius  Scverus,  290. 
Cassas,  505. 
Castella,  600. 
Casting,  465. 
Castus,  265. 
CateUa,  635. 
CatcUus,  485. 
Catena,  115,  166. 

3   C   2 


Cathedra,  435. 
CatUine,  312. 
CatUIus,  25,  47,  98. 
Cato  Uticensis,  193. 
Caudam  trahere,  468. 
Caupo,  328. 
Caupona,  376. 
Causa,  ulUma,  43. 
Cave,  467. 
Cavere,  668. 
Cavus,  308. 
Ce  (encUtic),  424. 
Cedmm,  723. 
CeiUngs,  485. 
Celeber,  633. 
Celebris,  112. 
CeUa,  82. 

ostiarii,  524. 

Cellarius,  450. 
Censors,  393,  690. 
Census,  725. 
Centiceps,  116. 
Centumviri,  62S. 
Centuriae,  723. 
Cepheus,  213. 
Cera,  504,  506. 
Cerberus,  116. 
Cerebrosus,  378« 
Cerebmm,  418. 
Cereus,  36. 
Cerritus,  486. 

Certare,  with  a  dative,  504. 
Certum  vigilans,  512. 
Certus  (iTd^f),  26. 

Lar,  591. 

Cervioem  frangere,  114. 

Cessator,  688. 

Cetaria,  506. 

Chabot,  22. 

Charms,  551. 

Chariot,  triumphal,  297. 

Charta,  374,  463,  613,  668. 

Cheragra,  551. 

Cheiron,  305. 

Chimneys,  276. 

Chionidee,  721*. 

Chlamys,  581. 

Choeriltts,  717. 

Choras,  715,  716,  717. 

Chrysippus,  661. 

Cibaria,  328. 

Ciborium,  101. 

Cicer,  403,  719. 

Cicirrhus,  383. 

Cicuta,  469. 

Cilmi,  2. 

Cimex,  434. 

Cinctutus,  703. 

Ciniflo,  344. 

Circus,  402,  518. 

Citare,  348. 

Citus,  297. 
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Clarare,  224. 
ClasBiB,  341. 
Clandia  ^s,  228. 
Ckudms,  292. 
Clavns,  527. 

traballu,  78. 

Cleopatra,  82,  84^  483. 
ClienUe,  128. 
ClivuB  Sacer,  222,  293. 
Coactor,  400,  609. 
Coae  vestefl,  262. 
Coaleflcing  of  Vowels,  150, 

158,  276,  384>  410,  416, 

472,  483. 
Coena  dnbia,  455. 

"  nuptialia,  454. 

Coenacnla,  556. 

Coenare,  witb  an  accnsative, 

482,  572. 
Coenatio  ad  Boream,  121. 
Coercere,  132,  477. 
Co^  in  breve,  651. 
Cognatns,  468,  521. 
Cognitor,  506. 
Cobibere,  132, 178. 
Cobors,  409,  566,  595. 
CoUigere,  606. 
CoUyrium,  379. 
Colonus,  77, 118, 128,  457. 
Color,  633. 
Colum,  497. 
Columbus,  8,  598. 
Columna,  725. 

Maenia,  834. 

Comedy,  721. 

— — -,  Old,  Middle,  and 
New,  362. 

i  New,  368. 

Comes,  409,  594. 
Comitinm,  520. 
Comiasari,  218. 
Commodus,  189,  238. 
Common  sense,  353. 
CommotuB,  486. 
Communia,  710. 
Communis  Befasus,  353. 
CompeUare,  488. 
Compellor,  589. 
Componsare,  353. 
Compes,  73,  247. 
Compita,  466,  486,  520. 
Compositnm,  409. 
Con,  in  componndB,  222. 
Concedere,  354. 
CoucentuB,  617. 
Concinere,  222. 
Conclave,  524. 
Concludere,  367. 
Concutere,  350. 
Condere  diem,  232. 
CondituB  (ensis),  292. 
Conduoere,  129,  338,  554. 


ConduB,  450. 
Confestim,  609. 
Conficere,  420. 
Confidens,  151,  407. 
Conjnnction,  52. 
Conjurare,  41. 
Connnbium,  154. 
Conopium,  296. 
ConBciuB,  845,  530. 
Conscripti,  723. 
ConsiUnm  proprinm,  374. 
Consors,  201. 
Consul,  243. 
Consnlere,  479. 
Consnltus,  74. 
Contendere,  137,  601. 
Contentment,  140. 
Continens,  129. 
Contractus,  575,  587,  688. 
Contrahere,  304. 
ConventuB,  409. 
Conversational  idioms,  418, 

419,  422. 
ConversuB,  813. 
Copia  narinm,  120. 
Coras,  25. 
Cordus,  646. 
Com,  120. 
Comn,  5,  307,  454. 

oopiae,  46,  266. 

Comua,  194. 
Corona,  640,  725. 
Coronae  sutiles,  85. 
Corrector,  621,  669. 
Correptus,  485. 
Corrigiae,  394. 
Corrugare,  576. 
Corvns,  508,  635. 
Cothnmns,  673,  706. 
Country,  praises  of,  273, 274^, 

521,  598,  615. 
Cranes,  453,  544. 
Crassitius  (L.),  220. 
Crassus,  115, 146, 158, 258, 

611. 
Crates,648. 
Cratinus,  721. 
Crediderim,  114. 
Credulus,  219. 
Crepare,  466,  593. 
Crepida,  358. 
Crepidatae,  720. 
Creta,  81,  454,  484. 
Cretan  wine,  81. 
Critici,  661. 
Crocus,  498,  665. 
Crow,  206. 
Crumena,  ^85. 
Crux,  354^  529. 
Cubare,  44^  419,  487,  687. 
Cubital,  484. 
Cuckoo,  410. 


Cnlpa,  458,  615. 
Cultor  ageUi,  709. 
Cultus,  490. 
CuIuUns,  728. 
Cumera,  330,  588. 
Cuminnm,  647. 
Cumque,  71. 
Cuneus,  78. 
Cup-bearers,  67. 
Cupido,  122.  331. 
Cupidus,  713. 

Cupio  omnia  qnae  vis,  418. 
Cur,  72,  596. 
Curare,  505. 

oomas,  656. 

cutem,  562,  571. 

,  with  infinitive,  708. 


Curatela,  557. 

Curator,  339,  480. 

Curricnlnm,  2. 

Curtns,  402. 

Curale  magistracieB»  3, 393, 

395,  582. 
Ciirvare,  73,  496. 
Curvnm,  231,  299,  685. 
Custodia,  550. 
Custos,  364,  689,  712. 
Cyathns,  189,  330. 
Cybele,  344. 
Cyclops,  18. 
C^clicus,  710. 
Cycnus,  134. 
Cynics,  632,  &I3. 
CyrenaicB,  549. 


D. 

Daci,  136,  259. 

Dama,  9. 

Damnatns,  471. 

Damocles,  138. 

Dancmg,  113, 160. 

Dare,  and  its  oompoonda, 

479,  537. 

yerba,  849. 

Dative,  4,  66,  61,  212»  219» 

352,  368,  466,  467,  473, 

507,718. 
Day,  distribution  of,  690. 
Days,  Incky,  80. 
De  (after),  617,  642. 

—  ^medio  die,  &c.),  536. 

—  (media  nocte),  ^3. 

—  (intensive),  327. 

— ,  in  compoeitioii,  21. 
Death,  441. 
Decempeda,  121. 
Decemvirate,  658. 
Decidere,  660. 
Decidius  Saxa,  169. 
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Dedaimation,  560. 

Decnimiinus,  333. 

Dedcre,  156. 

Dedicare,  69. 

Dedocere,  439,  478,  676, 
710. 

Defeodere,  44^  427,  713. 

Defingere,  436.^ 

Defricnre,  426. 

Defnndere,  454. 

Deiotaros,  296. 

Delassare,  327. 

Delatores,  869. 

Delenire,  139. 

Deliberatna,  84. 

Delirare,  610. 

Delitigare,  707. 

Delubmm,  158. 

Demissus,  352. 

Democritos,  577. 

Demovere,  dimovere,  4^  231. 

Denarins,  529. 

Denatare,  163. 

Deniqne,  383. 

Denormare,  515. 

Densere,  65. 

Deprenstts,  122. 

Deripere,  diripere,  155. 

Derisor,  637,  728. 

Descendore,  192,  597. 

Deeertor,  534. 

Designare,  574. 

Designator,  587. 

Deatinare,  471. 

Deatringere,  distringere, 
137. 

Deterere,  433. 

DetestatuB,  5. 

Deversorium,  620. 

Devins,  110. 

Dexter,  207. 

Dextro  tempore,  440. 

Di  and  de  confounded,  4, 80, 
115,  137,  155,  165,  281, 
252,  822,  433,  442,  458, 
572,  587,  600,  612. 

Diana,  159, 194. 

Diaria,  617. 

Dice-box,  527. 

Dicere,  101. 

Dictare,  863,  488, 470, 553, 
638,668. 

Didere,  454. 

Diem  frangere,  100. 

Dies,  42,  804. 

Jovis,  487. 

Dies,  nefasti,  114. 

Diespiter,  75, 142. 

Differre,  299,  718. 

Differtus,  876,  588. 

Diffindere,  445. 

Diffingere,  79,  214. 


Diffundere,  454^  572. 
Diflusus,  deftuus,  232. 
Digentia,  182,  625. 
Dignus,  193,  568. 

,wit1i  an  infinitive,862. 

DigreBsion,  113,  142,  158, 

205. 
Dii  Inferi,  669. 
—  Magni,  309. 
Dilapeus,  252. 
DilatuB,  433. 
Diludium,  649. 
Diminutives,  587. 
Dimittere,  592. 
Dinner,  687. 
Diogenes,  632. 
Dionysia,  645. 
DionysuB,  34. 
DioBCuri.  14>,  84,  127. 
I>iota,29. 
Diploma,  519. 
Dirae,  290. 
Dirus,  111,  229« 
Discere,  131. 
Discolor,  637. 
Diaoonvenire,  557. 
Discretas,  115. 
Discriptus,  115,  707. 
Discus,  450. 
Dishes,  names  o^  449« 
Dispar,  298. 
IMssignare,  674i,  587. 
Distinere,  detinere,  281. 
Districtus,  187. 
Diversorium,  876. 
Dividere  carmina,  41. 
Dividnns,  684. 
Divinus,  206,  717. 
Divus,  140,  709. 
Docere,  181,  705,  721. 
Doctor,  284. 
Doctus,  6,  666,  668. 
Dogs,  training  of,  564. 

,  watch,  524. 

Dolarc,  378. 
Dolere,  229. 
Dolus,  400. 

,  malus  et  bonus,  16. 

Domina,  112. 
Domus,  67. 

,  datave  of,  599. 

Dos,  199,  845. 

Drachma,  529,  532. 

Dragma,  529. 

Dropey,  cure  for,  563. 

Druids,  256. 

Dryad^208. 

Dubius,  457. 

Ducere,  145, 147,  223,  284^ 

807,  480,  521.  652,  665. 
Dulds,  625,  708. 
Dum  (encUtic),  867. 


Duplex  ficus,  458. 
Dure,  664. 

Durus,  111, 193,  593. 
Dux,  144. 
Dwarfs,  351. 


E,  in  oomposltiou,  21. 

Eagle,  226. 

Ear-ring,  482. 

Eartheuware,  404. 

East,  trade  of  the,  337, 577. 

Ebrius,  83. 

Ebur,  675. 

Echinus,  408,  542. 

Echo,  83,  50. 

Ecphantides,  721. 

Ecquid,  642. 

Edicere,  646. 

Edictum,  259,  458. 

Edim,  279. 

Edormire,  468. 

Education  of  Boman  boys, 

898,  399,  560,  723. 
Egeria,660. 
Eggs,  847,  453,  492. 
Eia,  327. 
Elaborare,  138. 
Elegy,  706. 
Elepliants,  white,  675. 
Eliminare,  575. 
Elision,  219. 
Elmo,  St.,  14. 
Eludere,  632. 
Elntus,  492 
Elysium,  116, 117. 
Emancipare,  296. 
Emansor,  534. 
Emetere,  578. 
Emicare,  665. 
Emirari,  20. 
Emunctus,  863,  718. 
En  ego,  827. 
Bnclosures,  198. 
Enim,  534. 
Enisus,  144. 
Ennius,  289. 
Ephippium,  618. 
Epicureanism,  145, 182, 490. 
Efnthets,  8, 138, 142,  254. 
Epulam,  471. 
Eques,  283,  674. 
Equestrian  fortune,  725. 
Equi  albi,  408. 
Equitare,  229. 
Equites,  529,  558. 

,  seat  intheatre,895. 

peditesquc,  708. 


Equus,  221. 
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Equufl  Tatiqiu,  886. 

Ergo,  274. 

Erinyes,  416. 

Erro,  584,  683. 

Error,  46a 

Eruca,  542. 

Emere,  865. 

Eryx,  temple  of  Venas  at, 

11. 
Esquiliae,  212,  295,  411. 
Eflsedum,  674. 
Est  rr(c(m),  317,  512. 
—  (wdptffrt),  516. 
Estne,  530. 
Est  qui,  694. 
Esto,  468. 
Et  item,  660. 
Etesia  flabva,  249. 
Etiam,  472. 
Etrurians,  890. 
Eugammon,  711. 
Euias^  202. 
Eumolpos,  727. 
EuripideB,  his  chomies,  714. 
Evagari,  258. 

Eveningfdescription  of,  161. 
Evolvere,  856. 
Ex  noto,  718. 
Exactus,  195. 
Examinare,  449. 
Exanimare,  124. 
Excipere,  554. 
Excubare,  252. 
Excubiae,  180. 
Excutere,  168. 
Execratns,  813, 
Exemplar,  663. 
Exercitor,  68. 
Exigere,  177,  496. 
ExiUs,  19,  20. 
Eximere,  177. 
Exlex,  717. 
Expalleflcere,  567. 
Expediency,  856. 
Expedire^  53. 
Expeditus,  285.' 
Expendere,  668. 
Experiens,  634. 
Expertus,  in,  226. 
Explicare,  243,  485. 
Exponere,  449. 
Exsuocus,  286. 
Exsultim,  171. 
Exterior,  504. 
Extremus,  169. 
Extricare,  855. 
Extundere,  450. 


P. 


Fabula,  613. 


Fabulosns,  148. 
Facere  {wpdffffw),  833. 

,  with  a  dative^  331. 

FacetuB,  340,  431,  582. 

Facundia,  714. 

FaUere,  182,  279,  632, 643. 

FamUia,  68. 

Fanaticus,  729. 

Far,384. 

Farm^  Horace's,  624. 

Fartor,  482,  581,  589. 

Fas,  131. 

Fasces,  582. 

FascioUe,  484. 

Fasti,  184,  252,  661. 

Fastidium,  601. 

Fasts,  487. 

Fatolis,  83. 

Fatum,  264. 

Faunalia,  186. 

Faunns,  131. 

Favere  linguis»  137. 

Faxim,  467. 

Fear,  coupled  with  desire, 

629. 
Fearing,  verbs  of,  448. 
Fecundus,  575. 
Felix,  897. 
Ferculum,  524. 
Fere,  677. 
Feriae  Latinae,  592. 

denicales,  669. 

Fem,  351. 
Ferox,  96. 
Ferre,  598. 

pedem,  118, 

Ferula,  357. 
Festinare  (trans.),  564. 
Festuca,  531. 
Fictile,  702. 
Ficuhias,  411. 
Fide,  355. 

,  genitive»  162. 

Fidens,  151. 
Fides,  56,  78,  580. 
Figere,  179. 
Figs,458. 
Fig-tree,  411. 
Filum,  676. 
Findere,  4. 
Fingere,  159,  222. 
Fingers,  names  o^  540. 
Finis,  129,  818. 
Firmus,  634. 
First-frnits,  504. 
Fish,  451. 

,  costly,  499. 

Fistula,  190. 
Flagellum,  357. 
Flectere,  163,  218. 
Floralia,  477. 
Flowers,  574. 


Focale,  484. 

Focos,  276,  573,  615. 

Fodicare,  582. 

Foedera  R(^m,  659. 

Folia  Delia,  224. 

Fomenta,  302,  563. 

Fonte  Bello,  625. 

Ratino,  625. 

Fordicidia,  670. 

Fore  (abl.),  343. 

Forehead,  72,  588. 

Forensis,  718. 

Forefl,524. 

Forma,  473. 

Formare,  200,  373,  669. 

Fonniae,  183,  381. 

Formido^  577. 

Formidoloens,  287. 

Formula,  467. 

Foraix,  616. 

Fors,  29,  65,  325. 

Forsit,  396. 

Fortasse.  401. 

Fortes  et  boni,  228. 

Fortis,  440.  457,  579. 

Fortoitus,  121. 

Fortuna,  11,  76. 

Fortnnae  filiufl,  520. 
Fortunare,  607. 
Fortune-tellen,     81,    837, 

403. 
Foram,  481,  520,  627. 
Fossor,  187. 
Frater,  641. 
Frans,  132,  265. 
Friendship,  522,  589. 

,  Pytfaagorafl;'  de- 

finition  of,  124. 
Frigora,  189. 
FritiUus,  476. 
Frog,  fable  of,  489. 
Fronte,  in,  413. 
Frontibus  adverus,  334. 
Fragi,  510,  526,  625,  627. 
Framentatio,  471. 
Frustra,  163»  175. 
Fucos,  601. 
Fuga,239. 
Fugere,  65. 
Fugitivns,  534»  598. 
Fulgur,  fulmen,  107. 
Fullo,  454. 
Fulminare,  144. 
Fulvus,  227. 
Fuioarium,  165. 
Fnmum  et  cinerem,  622. 
Fumus,  711. 
Fanalis  eqnos,  170. 
}\mambulas,  676. 
Functnm  laboribuay  130. 
Fundatus,  622. 
Fuudus,  35, 138,  512,  563^ 
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Foneral  expeDses,  512. 
Funeral»,  396, 471,687,727. 
Funeratos,  165. 
Fungi,  498. 
Vuma,  602. 
Furca,  531. 

expellere,  600. 

Furcifer,  528. 
Furiosi,  480. 
Fumus,  867,  606. 
Furor,  290,  481. 
Furtum,  357, 475. 
Funrus,  115. 
Future,  50, 168,  854. 


G. 

Gabiniua,  95. 

Galatia,  296. 

GaUus,  147. 

Gambling,  201. 

Ganymedes,  191,  226. 

Garum,  498,  542. 

Gaul,  439. 

Gausape,  537. 

Geminus,  3. 

GenerosuB,  391. 

Genitive,  67,  74^  81,  154, 
162,  168,  186,  189,  193, 
216,  230,  235,  243,  250, 
285,  331,  340,  372,  390, 
444y  451,  463,  466,  522, 
544^  633,  674. 

Gens  (sine  gente),  504. 

Genua,  304. 

Genus,  16,  392. 

Georgics,  301,  828,  480. 

Ghosts,  696. 

Giants*  wars,  151. 

Girdle,  377. 

Glaciare,  170. 

Gladiators,  470,  520,  530, 
533,  547,  639,  641,  674^ 
689. 

Glomus,  618. 

Gloria,  266,  898,  689,  678. 

Gluttony,  447,  583. 

Graces,  68. 

Graevius,  bis  scholia,  11. 

Grammarians,  868, 648, 706. 

Grandis,  305. 

Grassor,  511. 

Gravis,  241,  825. 

Gravitas,  668. 

Grex,  597. 

Gromatici  Teteres,  694. 

Gustus,  347,  451. 

Guttus,  404. 

Gyges,  125. 

Gyrus  interior,  518. 


H. 

Habet,  313. 

HabUis,  190. 

Habitabiles  orae,  253. 

Haedi,  13& 

Haerere  (oonstruction),  71, 

200. 
Hair,  96,  245,  803,  809. 
Hanging,  209. 
Hares,  496. 
Harpastum,  450. 
Harvest  soDgs,  670. 
Healer,  ApoUo  the,  267. 
Heart,  552. 
Heavenly  bodies,  motion  of, 

518. 
HeUebore,  471,  691.  721. 
Heptachord,  707,  716. 
Hercules,  26,  287. 
Here,  536. 
Heredipetae,  501. 
Heres  ex  asse,  solus,  608. 

—  ex  quadrante,  508, 
512. 

secundus,  507. 

Hiatus,  65,  184s  802,  334. 
Hic   (more    remote),   461, 
452. 

(of  the  present  dny), 

350,  353. 

,  466,  550,  638. 

(adv.),  580,  622. 

Hiemare,  460. 
Hiems,  644. 
Hinc,  363. 

et  hinc,  282. 

Hircus,  575. 

Hirpini,  108. 

Historia,  163,  355. 

Hoc,  396,  397,  400. 

(propter  hoc),  329, 341. 

—  age,  475,  579. 

juris,  372. 

Hodie,  527. 
Homer,  558  sqq.,  710. 
Homerinm,  604. 
Homicida,  817. 
Homo,  730. 
Honestus,  401. 
Honey,  98,  450. 
Honos,  898. 

Horace'8  iather,  373,  399. 
Homs,  188,  301. 

of  the  moon,  265. 

of  rivers,  255. 

Horaus,  196,  277. 
Horrea  Sulpicia,  250. 
Hortari,  with  indicative, 

554. 
Horti  Caesaris,  419. 
Hospitiom,  876. 


Huc,  296. 

et  huc,  282. 

Humanp  commoda,  687. 
Huuc  hominem,  421. 
Huncine,  424. 
Hunting,  275. 
Hybrida,  407. 
Hyperborei,  135. 
Hypermnestra,  173. 
Hypobasis,  403. 


I. 

1  nunc,  687. 
lambus,  706,  719. 
Ibycus,  707. 
Ictus,  440. 

solis,  120. 

Idoneus,  204. 

Idus,  247,  278,  398. 

-ier  (inf.  pass.),  246. 

-ies,  349,  483. 

Ignave,  664. 

Ignes,  162. 

Ilex,  624. 

lUa  trahere,  duoere,  tendere, 

548. 
Ilios,  242,  308. 
lllacrimaro,  512. 
IlkcrumabiUs,  118. 
IUaqueare,  181. 
Illitum,  242. 
lUud,  370. 
Illudere,  374. 
lUustrare,  516. 
Imagcs,  322,  414. 

,  in  sliips,  39. 

Imagines,  491. 

Imago,  33, 50, 56, 365, 392. 

Imbellis,  589. 

Imi  sensus,  807. 

Immeritus,  158. 

Immersabilis,  562. 

Immetatus,  198. 

Immo,  849,  473. 

Immolare,  19. 

Immorsus,  497. 

Immunis,  196,  251,  617. 

Impar,  302. 

Impares  (Musae),  190. 

Impariter,  705. 

Impellere,  162,  853. 

Impenso,  484. 

Imperfect,  61,  82,  349, 57), 

634. 
Imperiosus,  532. 
Imperium,  573,  678. 
ImpermiBsns,  160. 
Impcror,  575. 
Impluvium,  169,  600« 
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liuportoniis,  261,  412,  582, 

694. 
Impotens,  122,  215. 
ImpransQB,  484. 
Xmprobus,  168,  201,  848, 

510,  618. 
Imum,  ad,  689,  710. 
In,  301,  342. 

—  horaa,  115,  712. 
— ,  imperium,  137. 

—  medias  roB,  712. 

—  spem,  271. 
Inaestuo,  302. 
Inanis,  172,  844. 
Inaudax,  191. 
Inoendia,  289. 
Incemere,  499. 
Incestus,  142, 145. 
Incidere,  617. 
Incit^  408. 
Indinare,  211« 
Incola,  169. 
Inoolumifl,  474^  607. 
Inconaultufl,  574. 
Increbesoere,  511. 
Increpare,  257, 817. 
Incubare,  516. 
Incumbo,  17. 
Indecoro,  228. 
Indi,  35. 

India,  58. 

Indicative,  126,  180,  350, 

439  (bis). 
IndignuB,  457,  569. 
Induoere  animum,  847« 
Indoles,  228. 
Inemori,  286. 
Ineptus,  352. 
Iniabre,  465. 
Infamia,  477. 
In&ns,  506. 
Inianticide,  506. 
Infinitive,   8,    6,   22,    76, 

163,  193,  209,  801,  818, 

364;  365,  529,  682,  567, 

569,  588. 
Infiezions,  Qreek,  40,  48. 
Ing^nium,  193. 
Ingenuus,  181,   891,  648, 

718. 
Ingluvies,  338. 
Ingratufl,  838. 
Innoepitalis,  271. 
Inimicare,  259. 
Ink,  677. 
Inng,  876. 
Inops,  5, 118. 
Inquit,  370. 
Insania,  481. 
Insanity,  case  of,  472. 
Insistere,  312. 
Insokbiliter,  615. 


Insolens,  20,  92,  94. 
Insolentia,  322. 
Instita,  340. 
Institor,  161,  328. 
Insulae  divites,  240. 
IntactuB,  292. 
Intaminatus,  141. 
Integ^r,  152. 
Inter,  561. 

(repeated),  406. 

Interdicto,  481. 
Interest,  388. 
Interim,  275. 
Interire,  128. 
Interlunia,  57. 
Interminatus,  287. 
Interpellare,  406. 
Inteipolation,  284. 
Intestabilis,  477. 
Intonatus,  277. 
Intusium,  840,  556. 
Inulae,  453,  542. 
Inultus,  541. 
Invideor,  708. 
lo  Triumphe,  228. 
lonius,  299. 
Isis,  21,  635. 
Ita,  458,  515, 712. 
Iterare,  26, 132. 
Ivory,  69. 
Ivy,  6. 


Jactari,  473. 
Jaculor,  122. 
Jam  jam,  316. 

nunc,  88, 160,  669. 

Janus,  108,  465. 

Jews,  337,  374^  423,  487. 

Jocus,  11,  584. 

Jubeo  plorare,  485. 

Jubeo,  with  ut  and  subjunc- 

tive,  373. 
Judaea  Capta,  256. 

Restituta,  256. 

Judex,  244^  442,  449, 723. 

Judices  Selecti,  878« 

Jugglers,  837. 

Jugis,  515. 

Julia  gens,  260,  509. 

JuUus  Caesar,  C,  7,  143, 

895. 

his  will,  507. 


Jurgare,684 
Jnrisoonsultos,  326. 
Jus,  326,  626,  706. 

in,  Yocare,409,42i,505. 

(sauoe),  498. 

-—  pejeratum,  102. 

personarum,  842. 

privatum,  709. 

respondendi,  826. 

Justice,  356. 
Justitia,  56, 125. 
Justus,  144. 
Juvenari,  718. 
Juvenis,  12, 177,  595. 
JuYentas^  ^. 


K. 
Kalendae,  278,  355. 


portus,  703. 


Juno,  164. 
Jupiter  (air),  804. 
Jura,  856,  626. 

patema,  719. 

respondere,  568. 

Jurare  in  yerba,  809. 


LabienuB,  154^  158. 
Laborare,  856. 
LaborioBUfli,  317. 
Labrum,  870. 
Lacema,  128,  529. 
Lacrimosa,  554^ 
Lactuca,  497. 
Laeunar,  122, 127,  485. 
Lacu8,867. 

—  Kemorensis,  376. 
Laedere,  209,  309. 
Laevius,  665. 
Laevo  tempore,  491. 
Laevus,  207. 
Laganus,  403. 
Lagena,  541,  691. 
Lagois,451. 
Lais,634. 
Lama,  613. 
Lamia,  411,  724. 
Lana  caprina,  688. 
Lanapinna,  495. 
Languaffe,  356. 
Languidus,  198. 
Lapathus,  278,  484. 
LapidoBus  paxds,  886. 
Lapillus,  599. 
Lapis  albus,  408. 
Laqueata  tecta,  122. 
Laqueatus,  122. 
Lar,  68,  548, 686. 
Lare8,696. 
Larvae,  696. 
Latrans  BtomachQs,  450. 
Latrare  ^trans.),  446,  564. 
Latrocimum,  857. 
Latus,  457, 477. 
davus,  380,  894. 
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LatuB  (laeyam),  582. 

tegere,  claadere,  504. 

Laudare,  302. 

(jjLaKttpt(€Uf),  325. 

Laarua,  216. 
Laatis  manibus,  487. 
Lavere,  92, 152, 174. 
Lays,  bistorical,  659. 
Leadcn  pipes,  600. 
Leetica,  480. 
Lectus,  192,  371,  572. 

adverBus,  655. 

genialiB,  555. 

summuB,    medioB, 

imuB,  589. 
Legacy-hunling,  600. 
LegatuB,  256. 
Legere,  357. 
Leges    Sumptnariae,    119, 

120. 
Legio,  391,  394. 
Lemuree,  696. 
Lemuria,  669, 696. 
LenaeuB,  203. 
LentuluB,  106, 164. 
LentuB,  123,  309,  455,  689. 
LescheB,  710. 
LethargicuB,  465. 
LeviuB  (adv.),  627. 
Lex,  232,  326,  626,  688. 

Aurelia,  373. 

—  Comelia,  446. 
— — de  Sicariis  et 

VenefidiB,  673. 
Julia  de  adulteriis,  232, 

841. 

de  maritan^or- 


dinibuB,  264. 

Plaetoria,  339. 

RoBcia,  283. 

Servilia,  878. 

Libare,  621. 

LibeUuB,  369,  436,  661. 

Liber,  802  (bis),  463. 

(a^j^,  637. 

Libera,  142. 

vina,  707. 

Liberalia,  47, 130. 
LibertuB,  891,  690. 
LibertinuB,  888,  891. 
Libra,  354. 
LibrarieB,  public,  865. 
LibrariuB,  724. 
Libum,  534v  598. 
Licebit,  66,  810,  454. 
Licenza,  464. 
Licere,  392. 
Liceri,  892. 
Lictor,  588. 
Ligurire,  854. 
Limare,  617. 
Limitatio,  693. 


Limus,  507. 

Lingua  utraque,  164. 

LippuB,  335,  879. 

LiquefinctionB,  888. 

Liquidum  (aqua),  380. 

LiquiduB,  149,  617. 

Lis,  421,  472. 

Literati,  682. 

Littus,  129. 

Litura,  672. 

Livia,  176. 

Locare,  129,  888. 

Loculu8,89a 

LocuB,723. 

Loligo,  372. 

LoUiuB,  220,  240,  558. 

Longe  longeque,  892. 

Longum  cuimare,  780. 

LubricuB,  48,  805. 

Luces,  259. 

Lucet,  583. 

Ludna,  164. 

LucrinuB,  120,  566,  704. 

Lucrum,  29. 

LucuB,  579. 

Ludi,  488. 

literarii,  899. 

Seculares,  261. 

Tarentini,  261. 

Ludicra,  577. 
LuduB,  647. 
Lumina  prima,  689. 
Luna,  189,  894. 

nascens,  196. 

Lnnae  celeres,  237. 
LunaticB,  729. 
Lupinus,  688. 
Lupus,  278,  452. 
LuriduB,  153,  252. 
Lu8tra,898. 
Lutulentus,  868. 
Luxury,  447. 
Lymphae,  887. 
LynceuB,  178. 
Lynx,  117. 
Lyre,  61, 
Lyric,  Aeolian,  707. 

,  Dorian,  707. 

Lyricns,  6. 


M. 

Macellam,  482,  621. 
Machina,  687. 
Macte,  840. 
Madere,  198. 
Maecenas,  339. 

,  his  house,  411. 
Maenads,  203. 
Maenia  oolumna,  288. 


MaeviuB,  291. 
Magis  atque,  68. 
Magister,  160. 
Magnes,  721. 
MagnuB,  398. 

Annus,  262. 

MftjestaB,  259. 

Mala,  866. 

Malae  alienae,  470. 

Male  with  an  a^jective,  30, 

869,423. 

a  dative,  107. 

,  46,  528. 

nati  verauB,  677. 

ominatuB,  177. 

MalignuB,  376,  676. 
Malobathram,  100. 
Malva,  278. 
Manare,  649,  724. 
Mancinelli,  278. 
Mancipare,  296. 
Mandpatio»  692. 
Mancipium,  526,  580. 
MancuB,  532. 
Mandatus,  708. 
Mandela,  114^  187. 
Mane,849. 
Manes,  19,  696. 
Mangones,  683. 
Mantile,  499. 
Manumission,  631. 
Manus  dare,  316. 
Mappa,  499,  575. 
Marbles,  127,  139. 
Maroellus,  619. 
Marcius,  659. 
Mares,  51. 

(a<lj.),  553,  727. 

Marica,  185. 
Maris  expers,  588. 
Maritare,  274. 
Mariti,  726. 
Marius,  439. 
Marriage^  454. 

— '• laws,  10. 

Mars,  11. 
Martial,  656. 
Masks,  719. 
Matinum  litus,  64. 
Matronalia,  164. 
Maturare,  110. 
Maximus,  660. 
Mazonomus,  544. 
Meals,  6,  61,  528,  586,  574, 

575,  592. 
Mediastinns,  616. 
Medio,  de,  718. 

,  ex,  672. 

Mediocritos,  106. 
Meditari,  202,  255. 
Medius,  132. 
Meleager,  711. 
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Melicns,  6. 

Molimeia,  541. 

Melius,  with  a  dative,  537. 

Melodies,  Lydian  and  loui- 

an,  260. 
Membrana,  463. 
Memoria  technica,  4dl. 
Memphis,  204. 
Menas,  181,  281. 
Mendax  fnndna,  188. 
Mendicus,  837. 
Menenia  (P.  Bnpilins),  406. 
Menodorus,  281. 
Mens,  228,  664,  684. 
Mensa,  495. 
Meracus,  691. 
Mei^Mtor^  70, 200, 328, 460, 

709. 
Mercenarins,  516,  692. 
Merces,  457. 
Mercnry,  11,  51,  616. 
Meretrix,  342. 
Merus,  593,  688. 
Merx,  251. 
Mctalla,  602. 
Metais,  160. 
Metator,  457. 
MetempsychosiB,  661. 
Metiri,  282,  296. 
Metre,  135. 
Metuere,  509,  637. 
Metus  deorum,  488. 
Mile  or  MiUe,  329,  479. 
MUia,  329,  402,  479. 
Militare,  564. 
MiUtari,  271. 
Military  tribunes,  394. 
Militia,  218,  450. 
Mimae,  337,  522. 
Mimi,  426,  522,  649,  675, 

691. 
Mina,  532. 
Minari,  594,  611. 
Minerval,  399,  696. 
Minimo  proTocare,  364. 
Minor,  use  of,  109. 
Mintumae,  381. 
Mirari,  20. 
Mirrors,  246. 
Miser,  466,  722. 
Mitulus,  493. 
Modi,  87. 

Modo,  66,  348,  427,  486. 
Modus,  515. 
i/Ldia  salsa,  479. 
Molimen,  689. 
MoUibit,  196. 
MoUities,  456. 
Momentum,  326,  599. 
Monomania,  691. 
Monumente,  413. 
Moon,  influences  of,  494. 


Morari,  208,  864^  493. 
Moratus,  723. 
Morbus  Regius,  729. 
Mordax,  632. 
Mordere,  520. 
Mores,  200,  282. 
Mos,232. 
Movere,  163,  398. 
Moveri  (trans.),  690. 
MuUeus,  394. 
MuUus,  452. 
Mulsnm,  348^  460. 
Multa  in  rosa,  20. 
Multum,  87,  475,  611. 
Multus,  410. 
Munditiae,  20. 
Mundus,  83,  464. 

(a4j.),  571. 

Munere  fringi,  696. 

Munire,  265.  ^ 

Munus,  64. 

Muraena,  542. 

Mursna,  90. 

Murex,  l23,  494^  601,  675, 

694. 
Muria,  498,  542. 
Murreus,  178. 
Murteta,  620. 
Murus,  147. 
Musa,  Antonius,  663,  605, 

613. 
Muses,  33. 
Mushroom,  493. 
Music,  Ghreek,  716. 
Musicians,  street,  837. 
Mustum,  493. 
Mutare,  44,  272,  298,  432. 
Mutus  piscis,  224. 
Myrtus,  120. 
Mysteries,  137,  142. 
Mythology,    ctmfusion    of, 

151. 


N. 

Nam,  466,  467,  664. 
Name  (in  dative),  352. 
Names,  fictitious,  110,  342. 

,  inverted,  90. 

,  plural,  563. 

,  plural  for  sing.,  34. 

,  proper,  in  the  plur., 

407. 
Nardum,  305. 
Nardus,  250. 
Nares,  649. 
Nasus  aduncus,  391. 
Natura,  356. 
Nauta,  63,  328. 
Navigium,  556. 


Navns,  678. 

Ne,  94^  357,  478. 

(enditic),  428, 488, 604. 

—  forte,  446. 
Ne—an,  421. 
Nebula,  179. 
Nebulo,  834. 
Nec,  22, 36, 173. 
Nec— et,  398. 
Nedum,  705. 
Nefastna,  674. 

Negative  and  poaitive  seu» 

tences,  325. 
Negotia,  579. 
Negotiator,  274^  406,  579. 
Nemp^  426. 
Nemus,  169. 
Nenia,  318,  653. 
NeptunaUa,  210. 
Neque,  163. 
Nerva,  379. 
Nervi,  439. 
Nescio  an,  471. 
Nescius,  22, 141. 
Nessus,  280. 
Neto  for  birds,  276. 
Neuter  adjectives,  112. 

plural,  230. 

Nightingales,  483. 

Nigri  ignes,  251. 

Nil  est,  463. 

Nimirum,  596. 

Nitere,  468. 

Nives  capitis,  252. 

Nobilb,  393. 

Nodosus,  551. 

Nodus,  194. 

Nomen,  192,  209,  221, 6:^i. 

668. 

and    nomeii    can> 

founded,  668. 

Nomenclator,  5'iO,  581. 
Nomina  verbaque,  716. 

dominantio,  716. 

Non,  369,  390,  480,  601. 

,  for  ne,  36,  641. 

secus — ut,  203. 

Nones,  278. 

Norma,  706. 

Noster  (ipse),  620. 

Nota,  92,  356,  428. 

'         cenaoria,  393. 

Notare,  363,  372»  392,  632. 

Notarius,  399. 

Nova  verba,  221. 

Novendialis,  319. 

Noverca,  286. 

Novus  homo,  393. 

Nox,  189. 

Nuces,  476. 

Nudare,  507. 

Nudus,  182. 
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Nugari,  667. 

Numenis,  562. 

'  modusque,    641, 

716. 
Nummi  alicni,  639. 
Numquid  vis,  418. 
Nuper,  296. 
Nymphs,  203* 


O. 

0  bone,  466. 
Oaths,  102,  593. 

,  military,  309. 

Obductus,  305. 
Obire»  124. 
Objicere,  373. 
Oblimare,  342. 
Obliqua  oratio,  181. 
Obscurus,  642. 
Obsoletus,  106,  320. 
Obsorbere,  540. 
Obstipus,  511. 
Occare,  692. 
Occentare,  671. 
Occultare,  182. 
Occupare,   113,   247,    418, 

579,  592,  728. 
Ocellati,  476. 
Ocrea,482. 
Octavia,  375. 
Octoni8,89& 
Odores,  20. 
Offendere,  with    a  dalivc, 

445. 
Offensus,  310. 
Officiosus,  587. 
Officium,  633,  639. 

virile,  716. 

Ohe  jam,  512. 

Oil,  405,  455,  529,  617. 

Olim,  107,  226,  279,  374, 

506,  522,  602,  726. 
Olive,  25. 
Olympic  Games,  2. 
Omasus,  506. 
Onyx,  250. 
Opacus,  151. 
Opella,  687. 
Opem,  opes,  601. 
Opera,  566. 
Operari,  177. 
Operosus,  139»  222. 
Opertus,  102. 
Oppriniere,  492. 
Optio,  549. 
Optivus,  689. 
Oia,  in,  567. 
Ora,  per,  444. 


Orator,  326,  568. 
Orbes,  449. 
OrbiliuB,  556. 
Orbis,  709. 
Orbus,  223. 
Orca,  498. 
Orcus,  115. 
Orichalcum,  715. 
Oriens,  207,  669. 
Orontes,  132. 
Orpheus,  135. 
Oryza,  476. 
Oscines  aves,  206. 
Ostium,  575. 
Ostrea,  451. 
Ownership,  692. 
Oysters,  277,  494. 


P. 

P.  and  D.  interchanged,  644. 

Pacuvius,  468. 

Paedagogus,  399,  712. 

Paene,  661. 

Pacnula,  607. 

Paetus,  351. 

Palam,  302. 

Palazzo  (Bandnsia),  174. 

Palilia,  17,  246. 

Palinode,  42,  319. 

Palla,  288,  340,  414^  716, 

719. 
Pallere  (trans.),  207. 
PaUiatae,  662. 
Palmetum,  694. 
Paludamcntum,  298. 
Palus,  704. 
Pamphus,  727. 
Pampinus,  203. 
Pan,  131. 

Panis  secundus,  669. 
Pannus,  633. 
Pantheon,  578. 
Pantomimi,  160. 
Papyrus,  463. 
Par,  310. 

impar,  484. 

(subst.),  409. 

Pftrallelogram,  532. 
Parasite,    384,    440,    419, 

638. 
Pkrcae,  124. 
Paris,  41. 

Parochus,  382,  541. 
Parra,  206. 
Parthians,  10,  48,  58,  10 1, 

115,  140,  146,  147,  154, 

232,  439,  611. 
Partiarius,  457. 


Participle  in  -ens,  8, 122. 
Participles,  passi  ve,  foUowed 

by  an  aocusative,  11, 110. 
Particula,  455. 
Parvus  animus,  338. 
Passer  (piscis),  540. 
Passive  of  neuter  and  depo> 

nent  verbs,  98,  121, 144^ 

271,  277,  317,  457,  575, 

625,  703. 
Pastillus,  340. 
Pastures  of  the  Po,   183, 

595. 
Pater,  617. 

patriae,  12, 199. 

urbium,  199. 

Patora,  403. 
Pati,  625. 

Patiens  with  infinitivey  12. 
Patina,  456. 
Patinarius,  354^  496. 
Patrimonium,  472. 
Patronus,  326. 
Patruus,  174,  456,  471. 
Patulus,  495,  641,  710. 
Pauoorum  hominum,  421. 
Pauper,  216,  453,  609. 
Paupertas,  5. 
Pavements,  499,  599. 
Pax,  78. 

Peacock,  451,  493. 
Peccare  timentes,  715. 
Pecten,  495. 
Pectore,  sine,  571. 
Peculium,  531. 
Pecunia,  580. 
Pccus,  624. 

Pede  ter  percuno,  430. 
Pedester,  516,  707. 
Pedisequi,  418. 
Pejus,  633. 
Pellnx,  163. 
Pellere,  523. 
Pellex,  170. 
Pellicula,  505. 
Peloris,  494. 
Penates,  114. 
Penetralia,  114. 

Vestae,  690. 

Penna  and  Piuna,  17,  90, 

134. 
Penus,  629. 
Pepper,  499,  616. 
Per  aes  et  iibram,  692. 

' and  pro,  166. 

;  Percontator,  641. 
Perculsus,  800. 
Percussus,  300. 
Perdocet,  552*. 
Pcrductor,  509. 
Pcrfwt,  2,  227,  571- 
Perferrc  patique,  621. 
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Pergamnmy  605. 
Periculo,  270. 
Periscelb,  635. 
Peristylium,  600. 
Peritus,  135. 
Peijurare,  474. 
Perjury,  lovere*,  102,  309. 
Pemix,  276. 
Perpeti,  16. 
Perpetuum  carmen,  26. 
Persequi,  140,  418. 
PerseuB,  135. 
Persoim,  342,  720. 
Persouitns,  369. 
Penuia,  292,  311,  375. 
Perustufi,  282. 
Pervidere,  349. 
Petere,  137. 

Petorritum,  401,  5X9,  675. 
Pexua,  556. 
Pbaeacians,  562. 
Phaedms,  Plato'8,  116. 
Phalangae,  18. 
Fhalaris,  bull  of,  564. 
Pbarmacopolae,  337. 
PbiUp,  181. 
Philomek,  249. 
Phraates,  58, 164. 
Piacuk,  551. 
Picus,  207. 
Pieris,  224. 
Pib^  369,  382,  725. 
Pilentum,  674. 
Pileu8,614. 
Pindar,  707. 
Pinna  marina,  496. 
Hnnoteres,  495. 
Piscinarii,  120. 
Pituita,  455,  558. 
PUoenta,540. 
Fbioetne?  313. 
Plagae,  276,  583,  640. 
Plagosus,  665. 
Pbmus,  635. 
Plate,449. 
Platea,687. 
Pbitonic  year,  261. 
FUudite,  712. 
Plebs,  176,  528,  563. 
Plenus  annus,  186. 
Plemmque,  508,  701,  707. 
Pluma,  244. 
Plumbens,  516. 
Plurals,  nse  of,  126,  259, 

274. 
Plures,  374^  696. 
Plnrimus,  25,  636. 
Plus  nimio,  47. 
Podium,  548. 
Poem,  definition  of,  368. 
Pocna,  142. 
Poet,  attributcs  of,  368. 


Poets,  Greek,  cbarged  witb 

drnnkenness,  646. 
Pol,  593. 
Pollex,  641. 
PoUio,  375. 
Polydoms,  468. 
Polypus,  351. 
Pompeius    Sex.,    88,    281, 

292,  295. 
Pomptine    Matshes,     377, 

705. 
Pondera,  trans.,  582. 
Ponere,  238,  344,  451,  491. 

in  menaa,  492,  609. 

Pontifex  Maximns^  216. 
Pontifices,  119. 

,  tbeir  books,  659. 

Pontus,  39. 

PopeUus,  591. 

Popma,  498,  529,  616. 

Popbir,  26,  92. 

Porrectus,  169. 

Porrigere,  188. 

Porro,580. 

Porticus,    374,    467,    554^ 

578. 

PbUippi,  480. 

Possum,  172. 

Post,  194^  332. 

Postgenitus,  199. 

Posticum,  575. 

Potens,  14>,  21,  214,  216, 

263,709. 
Potenter,  702. 
Potes  nam,  319. 
Potor,  136. 
Pottery,  702. 
Praecanus,  652. 
Praecinctus,  377. 
Praeco,     400,    453,    691, 

728. 
Praeoordia,  279. 
Praedium,  520,  615. 
Praefectura,  380. 
Praegustator,  524. 
Praelnsio,  547. 
Praemia,  597. 
Praepetes  aves,  206. 
Praesens,  77,  452,  554. 
Praeteritus,  393. 
Praetextae,  721. 
Praetor,  409. 
Praevaricari,  362. 
Praevertere,  351. 
P^randium,  379. 
Pratinas,  717. 
Pravus,  453,  531. 
Pmxiteles'  Venus,  68. 
Prayers,  195,  289,.518,  528, 

571,  628,  669. 
Prece,694. 
Premer^  69. 


I¥epofiition,  202. 

Pretiosus,  160. 

Price,  119. 

Prinoepa,  12. 

Priscus,  168,  193. 

Privatns,  707. 

Privus,504. 

Pit>(prob!),  154. 

Processions,  177. 

Procne,  249. 

Procul,  52^  689. 

Proculeius,  89,  90. 

Procurator,       506^       575, 
609. 

peni,  450. 

Prodigi,  481. 

Prodi^ter,  702. 

Producere,  264. 

Proferre,  238. 

Ptobibere,  551. 

Promittere,  464b 

Promnlsis,  347, 450, 537. 

Promus,  450,  575. 

Pronoun,  personal,  6,  185, 
222,329. 

,  possessive,  271, 
366. 

Prope,  254,  356,  466,  577, 
637. 

Ptopellere,  338. 

Properare,  668,  663. 

Propraetor,  684. 

Proprie,  710. 

Ptoprius,  515. 

Propugnacnla,  270. 

Promere,  7S,  230. 

Prosa,112. 

Plx>terere,  166,  236. 
Protinus,  505>  609,  641. 
Prant,  621. 
Proximns,  33. 
Pradens,  471,  480,  683. 
Ptisanarium,  475. 
PubUca,  554. 
PubUus  Syras,  427. 
Pudens  prave,  707. 
Pudor,  56. 

malus,  626. 

PueUa,  103, 177,  247. 
PueUae  (Musae),  128. 
Puer,  177,  207,  268,  832, 

474^  728. 
Pueri  a  studiis^  435» 
Pulcber,  708. 
Pulcbre  esse,  539. 
PuUns,  851,  414. 
Pnlmentaria,  451. 
Pulmentum,  640. 
Pulpitum,  649,  673,    716, 

721. 
Pulvere,  sine,  562. 
Pumex,  651. 
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PanctnatioD,  abuse  of,  271, 

276. 
Panctum,  S26,  689.  724. 
Punic  War,  111. 
Pupillus,  549,  669. 
Pura  yerba,  369. 
Purgare,  466,  548. 
Purple,  123, 139,  601,  633, 

675. 
Pnrpureus,  144. 
Purus,  687. 
Puta,  505. 
Puteal,  519. 
Putere,  498. 
Puteflcero,  479. 
Puteus,  691. 
Puticulus,  412. 
Putidus,  470. 
Putris,  81. 
Pythagoras,  15,  64,  610. 


Qua,  454. 
Quadrans,  859. 
Quadrare,  579. 
Quadriga,  607. 
Quaerere  et  uti,  591. 
Qualus,  174. 
Quamvia,  64. 
Quandocunque  (aliquando), 

420. 
Quandoque,  71,  725. 
Quanquam,  64. 
Qnatenus,  199,  831,  354. 
Quavis,  871. 
Que,  474. 

■         (adversative),  111. 
Querimonia,  705. 
Quid,  129. 

agis?  567. 

enim,  825,  474. 

ergoest?  724. 

faciam  vis?  686. 

■  quaeris  ?  598. 
Quidquid  deornm,  285. 
Quin,  117,  172,  290,  291, 

827,  360.  327,  729. 
Quincunx,  723. 
Qnindecimviri,  261,  268. 
Qainquatria,  695. 
Quinque  dies,  586. 
Quinquevir,  508. 
Quintessence,  37. 
Quivis,  439. 
Quo,  394,  674. 

ne,  441. 

Quoad,  472. 
Quod,  329,  593. 
si,  6, 56,  308. 


Quondam,  107,  456,  642. 
Quorsum,  464v  479,  484. 
Quota  (hora),  189. 
Quotations,  312. 
Quotus,  575. 


R. 

Ramnes,  724. 

Rapma,  357,  476. 

Rapit,  489. 

Rapula,  453. 

Rasa,  617. 

Ratio,  326. 

Rfttione  modoque,  668. 

Raven,  206. 

Ravus,  206,  313. 

Re-,  in  composition,  70. 

Recens,  30. 

Recidere,  438. 

Recitation,  360,  370,  649, 

690. 
Recoctus,  508. 
Reconditus,  210. 
Rectus,  243. 
Reddere,  15,  676. 
Redducere,  479. 
Redemptor,  129, 138. 
Redigere,  278. 
Redonare,  100,  145. 
Reducere,  422. 
Reductus,  45. 
Referre  acoeptum,  469, 476, 

677. 
——  expensum,  469. 
Refeit,  329. 
Refringere,  146. 
Refulgere,  126. 
Regerere,  410. 
R^nare  (trans.),  216. 
ReUtive,    253,    291,    328, 

467. 
Remigium,  584. 
Remittere,  109. 
Remixtus,  259. 
Remotus,  90,  256. 
Remugire,  169. 
Renidere,  159,  278. 
Renodare,  303. 
Repotia,  454. 
Reptare,  570. 
Repulsa,  141,  662. 
Rerum  prudentia,  243. 
Res,  421,  615,  726. 
Resciscere,  676. 
Rescribere,  470. 
Resignare,  214^  587. 
Resdvere,  472. 
Respicere,  11,  557. 
Respondere,  479,  568,  685. 


Responsarc,  492,  632,  534^ 

554. 
Responsnm,  266,  826. 
Retexere,  463. 
Retia,  276. 
Retiqulum,  329. 
Revictus,  228. 
Revolvere,  676. 
Rex,  19,  80, 118,  343,  367, 

453,  589. 
Rheda,  519. 
Rhetor,  876. 
Rhetoric,  560. 
Rhombus,  453. 
Rictum,  427. 
Rimosus,  520. 
Ringi,  691. 
Ring-iinger,  527. 
Rings,  519,  629. 
Ripa,  129,  203,  222. 
Ripis  confounded  with  rivis, 

275. 
Rite,263. 
Ritu,  176. 

Rivus  Fortunae,  609. 
Robur,  115. 

Romanus  (sing.),  168,  703. 
Romulus  (adj.T,  231. 
Romulus'  tomb,  313. 
Ros  marinus,  196. 
Rostra,  520. 
Rotundare,  579. 
Ruber,  606. 
Rubere,  109. 
Rudis,  547. 
Ruere,  506. 
Rufus,  147,  220. 
Rugosus,  644. 
Rumore  secundo,  698. 


S. 

S,  corresponds  to  Greek  as- 

pirate,  196. 
Sabbata,  428. 

Sabine  farm,  Horace^s,  269. 
Saccus,  497. 
Sacer,  293,  477. 
Sacerdos  Musarum,  137. 
Sacrifice,  65, 195,  246,  299, 

414s  476,  628,  670. 
Saddles,  618. 
Saeculum,  104. 
Saevus,  35. 
Sagum  Punicum,  298. 
Sal  niger,  499. 
Salassi,  76, 150. 
Saleius  Bassus,  370. 
Saliares  coenae,  82. 
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SaUi,  81. 

Salinam,  122,  349. 
Sallastius,  89,  90. 
Salt  cake,  196. 
Saitar^  522. 

(active),  384. 

Saltus,  93,  694. 

Salubres  silvae,  570. 

SaluUre,  401. 

Salutatio,  581. 

Sancire,  353,  445, 658, 671. 

Sandapila,  412,  679. 

Sane,  591. 

Sanus,  400. 

Sapiens,  193,  440. 

Sapientia,  74. 

Sappho,  275,  707. 

SarmadacuB,  402. 

Satis  superque,  272,  317. 

Satumalia,  201,  463,  526. 

Satyric  Drama,  717. 

Savium,  280. 

Savo,  382. 

Scabies,  609,  728. 

Scams,  451. 

Scaurus,  352. 

Schola,  370. 

Sciens  with  a  genitive,  168. 

Scilicet»  510,  596. 

Scindere,  4. 

Sdpio,  143,  239,  297. 

Scobs,  499. 

Soopa,  499. 

Scopas,  238. 

Scriba,  380,  508,  619,  595. 

Scribere,  469. 

Scrinium,  865,  652,  668. 

Scriptor,  724. 

Scruta,  591. 

Scurra,  440,  482. 

Scurror,  632,  637. 

Scutica,  357. 

Scythians,  49,  77- 

Seal-rings,  519. 

Secare,  427. 

Secrecy,  141. 

Sectis  unguibus,  23. 

Secundas  agere,  ferre,  421. 

Secundus,  83,  544. 

Securitas  publica,  78. 

Sed,  442. 

(affcer  digression),  327. 

Sedem,  reducere  in,  805. 
Sedere,  634. 
Sedula  nutrix,  709. 
Sedulitas,  679. 
Seirius,  175. 
Self-control,  577. 
Self-defence,  443. 
Sella  curulis,  582. 
Semel,  264. 
Semele,  190. 


Semis,  723. 
Semita  vitae,  643. 
Senatus-oonwiiita,  626. 
SenectuB,  306. 
Senex,  441,  662. 
Seniores,  724. 
Senium,  640. 
Sense,  verbs  of,  169. 
Separati,  132. 
Septimius,  62. 
Sepulchres,  418. 
Seres,  67. 

Seri  studiorum,  428. 
Sermo,  367,  463. 
Serpent,  267,  350. 
Sertorius,  311,  660. 
Serus,  172. 
Serva,468. 
Servus,  629. 
Sesquipedalia,  708. 
Sestertium,  593,  684,  693. 
Sestos,  566. 
SetUing  days,  278. 
Sextarius,  831. 
SextUis,  586. 
Sheep,  98. 
Shops,  590. 
Shrines,  68. 
Si,  214,  610,  618,  587. 

—  omitted,  487. 
Sibylline  books,  261,  659. 
Sic,  14^  458,  488,  510,  592, 

712. 

—  habet,  422. 

—  temere,  109. 
Siccus,  632. 
Sicilians,  159. 
Sicyon,  533. 
Sidus,  139,  280,  809. 
Sigilla,  694. 

Signum,  491,  519,640,678. 

Silenus,  301. 

Siliqua,  669. 

Silua,  54. 

Silvanus,  194. 

Simius,  427. 

Simonides,  89,  491,  705. 

of  Amorgus,  706. 

Simplex,  102,  353. 

Simul,  20,   29,  174,  801, 

339. 
Sincerus,  352. 
Sing^lar  number,  56. 
Singultim,  397. 
Sinistrorsum,  297. 
Siqua,  178. 
Situs,  215. 
Sive  omitted,  15,  23,  149, 

209. 
Slaves,  450,  521,  529,  585, 

629,  682. 
,  cruelty  to,  415. 


Skves,  names  of,  395. 

,  number  of,  348*  403. 

,  sale  of,  486. 

Smith'8  Diasertation  oa  St. 

Paul's  Voyage,  39. 
Soccns,  358,  673,  705. 
Social  War,  17a 
Socialiter,  719. 
Socia8,201. 

Socrates,  116, 451, 491, 6f.3. 
Sodes,  626. 
Solari,  95. 

Soldiers*  discharge,  S^. 
Soldurii,  125. 
Solea,  358,  614. 
Soleaa  poscere,  543. 

demere,  543. 

Solidus  dies,  5. 

Solitanae,  4Q*7, 

Solon,  706,  720,  727. 

Solvere,  53, 185. 

Sonare,  318,  896. 

Sonatarus,  368. 

Songs  at  meals,  260,  318. 

Sophocles,  481. 

Sors.  29,  282,  325. 

Sortito,  282. 

Sospes,  265. 

Spain,  147, 160. 

Spartans,  25. 

Spartum,  282. 

Spatiari,  477. 

Spe  longos,  712. 

Spears,  439. 

SpecioBus,  690,  711,  728. 

Specus,  202. 

Spenoe^s  Polymetia,   663, 

671. 
Sphere,  532. 
Sphinx,  519. 
Spina,  403. 
Spirare,  224. 
SplendiduB,  287,  475. 
Spondere,  687,  728. 
Sponsor,  518,  626. 
Sportula,  128. 
Spring,  249. 
Spurcus,  504. 
SquiUa,  497,  541. 
St.  Paul,  376. 
Stabularii,  328. 
Stage  diess,  120. 
Stagna,  120. 
Stairs,  688. 
Standards,  26. 
Stare,  28,  43,  673. 
Stasinus,  711,  712. 
Stater,  677. 
Stotera,  354. 
Statius,  his  Propemptiorm, 

13. 
Stotua,  678. 
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Statoes,  667. 
Stella,  213,  309. 
Stesichorns,  42,  319,  707. 

,  hiB  fiible,  601. 

Sthenoboea,  162. 
Stilnfn  vertere,  433. 
Stipatores,  359. 
Stipendium,  818. 
Stirps,  213. 
Stoics,  182,  336,  355,  857, 

467,  548,  557,  599, 633. 
Stola,340. 

Stones,  precious,  252. 
Storks,  453,  544. 
Strabo,  351. 

Stragnla  vestiB,  473,  528. 
Streets,  582,  687. 
Strenna  inertia,  607. 
Strenuns,  210. 
Strigil,  534. 
Stringere,  838,  511. 
Striving,  verbs  of,  4. 
Stroctor,  524. 
Stodere  with  au  accusative, 

669. 
Studio,  370. 
Stultitia,  mala,  467. 
Stupere,  366,  577- 
Styx,  118. 
Suadela,  580. 
Sna^dter,  418, 595. 
Sub,  277,441, 452, 528, 684. 
■         in  composition,  16. 
with    acc.,    27,    129, 

277, 489,  584^  625,  698. 

corona,  629. 

Subinde,  595. 
Snbire,  270,  419. 
Subjunctive,  329,  330,  518, 

520,  522, 529. 
Sublimis,  41,  204,  718. 
Submittere,  229,  496. 
Subscriptio,  485. 
Substitotus,  507. 
Substringere,  511. 
Sobsota,  340. 
Subtemen,  305. 
Subucula,  556. 
Soccinctos,  877,  414,  524, 

537. 
Succus  (snpor),  492. 
Suesco,  372. 
Suetus  (trisyll.),  414. 
Suevi,  198. 
Suicidc,  629. 
Sulla,  812. 
Sumen,  622. 
Sumere,  567. 
Summa,  237. 
Summam,  ad,  557. 
Summovere,  107,  122,  129, 

421. 


Sommum  (tcAos),  522. 
Sunt  qui,  2,  365,  438,  577, 

694. 
Soovetaurilia,  628. 
Supellex,  573. 
Super,  47,  297,  615,  531, 

684. 
Soperare,  456. 
Superne,  184. 
Supemus,  272. 
SupervacuuB,  135, 619, 724. 
Supinari  nasom,  529. 
Sopinos,  195. 
Soppetere,  609. 
Sorcnas,  158. 
Soaarion,  721. 
Sospendere  naso,  391. 
Snttees,  600. 
Soos,  298. 

Sweating  baths,  620. 
Swimming,  439. 
Symposiarch,  468,  522. 
Syncope,  80,  385,  476,  509, 

531. 
Syria,  109,  337. 
Syrinx,  190. 


T. 

Tabella,  633. 

Tnbellae,  519. 

Tabellarius,  612. 

Tal)ema,  369.  876,  717. 

Tables,  349, 403,  419,  537. 

Tabnlae,  446. 

Taede,  229. 

Talentum,  481,  532,  680. 

Tali,  527. 

Talus,  476. 

Tamen,  26,  327. 

Tanti,  nil,  722. 

Tantum,  489. 

Tantus,  464. 

Taras,  65. 

Tartams,  115. 

Taoriformis,  255. 

Tears,  15. 

Tclegonus,  272. 

Temere,  467,  668,  712. 

Temetum,  692. 

Tempe,  24. 

Temperare,  199. 

Temple,  11, 121,  168,  467. 

Tenax,  275. 

Tendere,  438. 

Tcneas  tuis  te,  490. 

Tenere,  626. 

Tentare,  162, 196,  332, 476. 

Tentator,  152. 

Tcnnis,  123,  703. 


Tenus,  561. 
Ter,  66, 118,  661. 
Terence,  673. 
Teixsntia,  110,  279,  306. 
Terere,  283. 

Teres,  6,  94,  302,  803.  632. 
Tereus,  250. 
Tergere,  451. 

Terminations,  317, 509,566. 
Tcrminus,  129. 
Terracina,  377,  379. 
Tesca,  616. 
Testa,  29, 192. 
Testudo,  224,  808. 
Tetrachord,  348,  706. 
Tetrametcr,  trochaic,  706. 
Tetrarcha,  349. 
Thamyris,  727. 
Thapsus,  88. 
Theatres,  664, 673,  674. 
Theatram,  649. 
Theognis,  706. 
Theomnestus,  685. 
Thermopolia,  498. 
Thespis,  714. 
Thoranius,  683. 
Thunder,  76. 
Thunnus,    thynnus,     498^ 

506. 
Tiberins,  120, 176, 226, 240. 

,  his  character,  596. 

Tibia,  190,  260,  616,  707, 

716. 
Tibullus,  72. 
Tibur,  97. 
Tig^nes,  666. 
Timere,  365. 
Timor  Deomm,  488. 
Tiro,  339. 

Tirocinium  fori,  339. 
Titius,  220. 
TituU,  392. 
Toga,  283,  286,  342,  880, 

464^  617,  689,  662. 
Togam  componere,  470. 
Togatae,  662,  721. 
Tollere,  3,  149,  36^t,   506, 

725. 
Toral,'500,  575. 
Tormentnm,  193. 
Torpere,  533,  577. 
Torquere  vino,  639. 
Torrere,  885. 

jecur,  218. 

Torture,  846. 
Toms,  500. 
Trabs,  127. 
Trachas,  379. 
Tradore,  421,  696,  642. 
Tragedians,  Roman,  672. 
Tragedy,  Greek,  718.  716. 
Roman,  714. 
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Trahere,  223,  307. 

Tngectna,  4/66, 

Trepidarc,  109,  247,  600. 

Trepidna,  140. 

Tres  Tabemae,  376. 

Tribes,  582. 

Tribntim,  444. 

Triclinium,  371. 

Triens,  723. 

Triformis,  196. 

Trigo,406. 

Trilingnia,  133. 

Triremis,  139. 

Triatis,  427. 

Triumpb,  292,  318. 

Triumphal  proceedon,  222. 

Trinmpbatus,  144. 

Triumphus,  223,  297. 

TriumTiri  capitales,  283. 

Trivia,196. 

Troas,  143. 

TrochuB,  201,  450,  725. 

Trojans,  508. 

Tmcidaje,  610. 

Tmculentus,  352. 

Tmlhi,  476. 

Tmtina,  354,  660. 

Tu,  518,  529,  564. 

Tuba,  5. 

Tuft-hunting,  630,  636. 

Tumultus,  177. 

Tunica,340. 

Tunicatus,  591. 

Turbo,  316. 

Turdus,  503,  622. 

Tuming-lathe,  729. 

Turris,  566. 

Tus,  616. 

Tutela,  235,  607,  650,  567. 

Tutor,  549. 

Tutus,  474. 

Tuus,  57. 

Twelve    Tables,  367,  446, 

481,  658,  671. 
Tympanum,  179. 


U. 

Ultra,386. 

XJltro,  229,  866,  409,  442, 
486,  506,  511,  529,  690. 
XTlysses,  212. 
Umbilicus,  307. 
Umbra,  540,  576,  590. 
Unctus,  728. 
Unde,  33,  208,  392,  466, 

617. 
.—  domo,  590. 
Undei^rding,  39. 


Ungere,  316. 

Unguis,  160,  380,  721. 

Unus,  465,  521,  596,  692. 

Urbanus,  597,  621. 

Urceus,  702. 

Urere,  18,  602. 

Urgere,  129,  242. 

Un,  530. 

-urio,  711. 

Uma,  93, 137,  330,  442. 

UrsaMinor,  213. 

Urtica,609. 

Usque,  215,  693. 

Usucapio,  692. 

Usury,  554. 

Usus,  109,  366,  609,  690, 

694. 
Ut,  203,  229, 271, 278, 293, 

320,  367,  369,  891,  396, 

400,443. 

—  how,  31,  276,  314. 

-^  following  an  a^jective, 
313,  333,  476,  522,  527, 
687. 

■  a  noun,  688. 

—  nunc  est,  418. 

—  (omitted),  272,  883. 

—  tamen,  522. 
Utne,504. 
Utmtas,  356. 
Utmmne— an,    271,    484, 

522. 
Uvesoere,  522. 
Uvidus,  132. 
Uxorius,  10. 


V. 

Yacuus,  21,  607,  589,  626, 

688. 
Vadari,  420. 
Vades,  326. 

Vadunonium,  326, 420, 424. 
Vafer,  469. 
Vagae  aves,  226. 
Vagus,  499,  710. 

scurra,  621. 

Valeo,  76,  327. 

Valeria,  413. 

Valvae,  524. 

Vapor,  280. 

Vappa,  384y  378. 

Vams,  352,  468. 

Vates,  669. 

Ve  604. 

Vectigai,  189, 183,  456. 

Vegetobles,  403,  521,  572. 

Vehere,  214. 

Vel,  274,  604. 

Velle,  696. 


VeUeius,  240. 
Vemens,  690. 
Vena,  128. 
Venabulum,  583. 
Venaliciarii,  683. 
Venalis,  176,  329, 683. 
Vendere,  666. 
Venenum,  289. 
Venerari,  266,  468,  515. 
Voiter,  320. 
Ventoeus,  673. 
Venus,  11, 14. 
— — -  ^Libitina^,  517- 

'        (throwofdice),  lOl. 
,  Praxiteles'    statue 

of,68. 
Venusia,  148^  241. 
Vepallidus,  845. 
Verandahs,  121. 
Verba,  jurare  in,  548. 

—  dar8,34a. 

nominaque,  856. 

Verbal*subBt.,  562. 
Verbena,  49,  246. 
Verboram  obligatio,  518. 
Verecundus,  h89. 
Vereor»  357,  366. 
Veraa,  278,  682. 
Verreie,482. 
Vei8UB,212. 

Vcrtere,  77, 717. 
Vertex,  105, 196,  247. 
Verum  (^Uauu^),  489,  694, 

611. 
Vmintamen,  327. 
Vespertinus,  814. 
Vespillones,  412. 
Vessels  of  silver  and  bnmze, 

366. 
Ve8ta,114. 

Vesnvins,  battle  of,  393. 
Vetaro,  478. 
Veteraus,  696. 
Vetulns,  179, 252. 
Vla  Appia,  606. 

—  Praenestina,  413. 

—  liburtina,  402,  413. 
Viatica,  635,  684. 
Vicarius,  531. 

Vice,  254. 

Vicem,  319,  427,  722. 

Vices,  707. 

Victims,  196. 

Victoria,  641. 

Vicu8,694. 

Thurarius,  660,  679. 

Videor,  88. 

Viduus,  232. 

Vilhi,  622. 

VHlicus,  Vilicus,  615. 

Vinaria,  541. 

Vincere,  346,  367,  481. 
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ViQCulum,  416. 
Vindemiator,  4L0. 
Vindicatio,  681. 
Vindicta,  581. 
Vines,  138. 
Vinetnm,  676. 
Violaria,  120. 
Violens,  216»  602. 
Viperinns,  279. 
Vir  (emphatic),  862. 
Virere,  29,  804^  31& 
Virgo,  108, 177. 
VirUe,  offlcinm,  715. 
Viritim,  667. 

Virtue,definitionof,  106,687. 
^irtns,  240,  810,  464^  648. 
Virtnte  functos,  260. 
Vii,  177,  259,  694. 
—  acrior,  298. 


Vi8  cannm,  291. 

—  verlj,  251. 

—  major,  298. 
Visceratio,  471. 
Vitalis,  448,  526. 
ViteUiuB,  556. 
VitiofiUB,  128. 
Vitinm,  515. 
VitreuB,  481. 
Vitrum,  176. 
Vivae  voces,  728. 
Vivaria,  555. 
Vocative,  184. 
Vdcano,  87. 
Volumina,  612. 
Volvere,  676. 
Votum,  884. 
Vulpecula,  588. 
Yulpes,  4ffS. 


Vultumus,  882. 


W. 

WaUeto,  fable  of,  488. 

Will«,507. 

Wine,  effects  of,  47,  801, 

871,  440,  574^  689. 
Wines,  29,   50,   189,   198, 

246,  277,  478,  493,  497, 

573,  621. 
WitchcB,  287,  817. 
Women,  157. 
Wrecks,  21,  441. 


Z. 


Zona,685. 


iy«iniT6s,  177. 

&V«  TOTOfJMV,  67. 

StoI  \ry6fifpa,  171. 
SmtiXos,  245. 
dpy4<rrris,  14. 
hpridiuv,  484. 
iifHty6vavrai,  14. 
d^pdyaXos,  476. 
€tbrovfr/6t,  709. 
*A^po8(Ti}  Myri,  204. 
fiwravxny,  511. 
y4yos,  16. 
A/ffi|,  126. 
9iT\a  6y6fiara,  221. 
4yyve4itni,  408. 
clR(«Aoy,  66. 
4inr\4ia<rtiy,  577. 
lAxciy,  146,  807. 
iXXowts  Ix^^f»  224. 
*EpfififKUC\ris,  516. 
fpofs,  48. 
ir^poy,  246, 


^h^fiuy,  187. 

ecoO  ^la,  298. 

fjcTcpos,  729. 

UfioKxoh  848. 

KaK6(ri\oy,  668. 

KaXol  KdyaBol,  228. 

KomiKfM,  498. 

Karit  96yafuy,  702. 

Kordy^iy,  710. 

KrifjLos,  895. 

Xi^wris,  196. 

Xoy^ioy,  678. 

fi9\tray,  202,  266. 

fktfv^ifioipia,  828. 

firtrparf^orai,  837. 

fimcrriplitiy,  891. 

y6fios  nvBiKos,  728. 

olKovfi4yrf,  ^,  268. 

6fMtor4\wroy,  58, 188, 211, 

708. 
iyofiaTo\6yos,  581. 
I  o{f\ai,  197. 


olf\ox^M,  197. 
mtf>aK\av&i$vpoy,  169. 
n9te4i,  580. 
rrtipay,  152. 
rr4\ayos,  598. 
rrtptT49i\oy,  840. 
TlpoK^y,  175. 
rrp^fiyay  Kpo(nraff9ai,  297. 
rrri\oy,  244. 
«To\/irof>9o5,  561. 
^fifios,  816. 
varvpiay,  888. 
ffirtvHis,  589. 
(nray,  146,  807. 
frvyarro9yfiVKovr%s,  124. 
trttpirris,  661. 
rpv79»8o(,  720. 
^pttoy,  480. 
Xapoir6s,  206. 
Xopo9(M<rKaXof,  721. 
t^wMvpoy,  676. 


GREEK  PHRASES,  WORDS,  AND  CONSTRUCTIONS. 


FAaB 
2.  Sunt  qui. 
4.  Certare  alicni. 
6.  Infinitive  after  adjective. 
6.  Doctna  =  o-o^r  (ror  a  poet). 
12.  PatieuB  vocari. 

16.  lapeti  genuB  (son). 

17.  Herculeus  labor  (Hercules). 

18.  Urere  (to  light  up). 
20.  Mirari  (to  love). 
22.  Duplez  (crafty). 

25.  Percutere  (to  cause  wonder). 

26.  Cum  fugeret  tamen. 


PAGB 

26.  CertuB  =  aa^s  (tme). 

89.  Debere  ludibrium. 

62.  Integer  vitae  sceleriflque  punu. 

61.  Immane  quantum. 

88.  Impotens. 

86.  Allaborare. 

87.  Cmores. 

88.  Ordinare  (to  compose  a  book). 
98.  Amant  (are  wont). 

96.  Circa  rconcemed  abont). 
101.  UduB  (Bupple). 
104.  Desine  querelarum. 

8   D 
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GREEK  PHRASES,  WORDS,  AND  CONSTRUCTIONS 

(continued). 


109.  Sic  temere. 

112.  Sermo  pedester  (proae). 

116.  Kirantar  dicere. 

117.  Labomm  decipitnr. 

118.  Damnatufl  laboris. 
122.  Patriae  ezsul. 
160.  De  tenero  aogai. 
166.  CyathoB  amici. 
172.  Potuere  =  IrXijo-ai'. 
182.  FaUit  beatior. 

185.  Operam  solatia. 

191.  Miyor  (potios). 

218.  ComiBMiDere  in  domam. 

280.  AcaU  beUi. 

286.  Prosperam  firag^m. 

248.  AbsUnens  pecaniae. 

244).  Plama  (the  down  on  a  boy^s  cheek). 

260.  Amara  cararam. 

264.  Spectandas — qaantis. 

276.  Gaadet  decerpens. 

800.  Ezpetit  arere. 

818.  Habet  saadere. 

827.  Si  qais  Deas. 


PAOB 

421.  Hanc  hominem. 

422.  Sichabet. 
428.  Seri  stadioram. 
486.  Jabeo  plorare. 
489.  QoiTis  =  6  rvx&y' 
442.  Ut  pereat  (a  wish). 
460.  Hiemat. 

454.  Aiant. 

468.  Vini  somniqae  benignos. 

464.  Minari  (to  promise). 

466.  Morbi  pargatam. 

466.  Pasoere  bubam. 

474.  Dis  inimice. 

486.  Penestees? 

516.  Qaod  adest. 

521.  Unam  mortalem. 

528.  Invidit  avenae. 

581.  Minor. 

567.  AmpalUtar. 

592.  Dioenda  tacenda. 

622.  Hic  ego  sam. 

632.  Natos  moriensqae  fefellit. 

730.  Idem  iacit  occiaenti. 


PROVERBIAL  SAYINGS. 


PAOB 

64.  Arenae  mensorem  =  &fi/ioy  /Aerp^ty. 
67.  Pronos  relabi  posse  rivo6  =  &r«  to- 
rafA&y, 
128.  Cara  nec  tarmas  eqaitam  relinqait, 
compared  with  Post  eqaitem  sedet 
atra  Cara  (189). 
170.  Ne  carrente  retro  AiniB  eat  rota. 

881.  Tamqaam  parcere  sacris. 

882.  Si  qais  aseUum  In  Campo  dooeat 

parentem  carrere  frenis. 
884.  Est  inter  TanaXn  qaiddam  sooernmqae 

ViselH. 
868.  Versas  dictabat  stanB  pede  in  ano. 
867.  Foenam  habet  in  coma. 
398.  In  propria  non  peUe  qaieasem. 
407.  Eqais  praecarreret  alois. 
454.  Hac  arget  lapas,  hac  canis. 
470.  Molis  ridentem  alienis. 
482.  Vel  nanc  pete  vel  cras. 
486.  Ignem  gliulio  scratare. 
510.  Canis  a  oorio  nanqaam  absterrebitar 

ancto. 
528.  Neqaicqaam  ooeno  capiens  erellere 

pumtun. 
662.  Frages  consamere  nati. 


FAOB 

600.  Expellere  farca. 

609.  Fortanae  rivas. 

681.  Caecos  iter  monstrare  velit. 

688.  Eqaas  at  me  portet,  alat  rox. 

Cane  pejas  et  aogui. 
684.  Non  cairis  homini   contiiigit 

Corintham. 
688.  Rixatar  de  Utna  sa^  caprina« 
641.  Fautor  utroque  poUioe. 
649.  Hinc  illae  lacrimae. 
660.  Nil  intra  est  oleam,  nil  extn  eat  in 

nuce  dari. 
676.  Ut  vineta  egomet  caedam  mea. 
701.  Cupreasam  Scis  Bimalare,  &c 

710.  Difficile  est  proprie  commoni»  diecre. 

711.  Partariantmontes,na8oetorridiciiliis 

mus. 
714.  Segnius  irritant  animos  demiem  per 

aurem 
Quam  quae  sunt  ocalis  sabjecta. 
714.  Deus  ex  machina. 
722.  Fungar  vice  coUs. 
728.  Occupet  extremam  seabtea. 
780.  Inritum  qui  aeryat  idem  Ikeit  ooci- 

denti. 
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AUTHORS  IMITATED   BY   HORACE. 

(The  examplet  are  not  aUfteefrom  doubt,  ae  will  he  seen  hy  referenceto  the  notee.) 


Aescbylus,  10, 16  (bis),  53. 

Alcaeufl,  28, 30,  87,  48,  82, 173. 

Alcman,  68, 148,  217. 

Anacroon,  49,  54  59,  60,  68,  283,  804. 

Apollonins  RhocUnB,  18. 

Archilochns,  1. 

Aristophanes,  273. 

BacchyUdes,  40, 128, 127. 

OUUmachns,  19, 142,  844. 

Gatnllna,  97. 

Enripides,  16,  20,  49,  75,  118, 123, 140, 

142, 146, 152,  156,  208,  228,  229,  237, 

255,  523, 629. 
Homer,  11  (bifl),  17,  22,  25,  41, 101, 118, 

140, 146, 149,  151,  189,  207,  208,  230, 

233,  256,  311,  816,  478,  479,  503  sqq., 

561,  562, 589,  730. 


Hesiod,  76, 140,  232,  311. 

Ibycns,  217. 

Lncretins,  60,  64, 119,  827,  500. 

Fhocylides,  232. 

Pindar,  1,  6,  31,  32,  35,  76,  79, 152,  215, 

224^  311. 
Sappho,  6,  54^  68,  216. 
Simonides,  140,  141, 144,  237,  701. 
Solon,  609. 
Sopbocles,  15,  16,  25,  43,  208  (bis),  233, 

252,  422,  478,  520,  578. 
Stesichoms,  42. 
Terence,  485. 
Theocritns,  46,  60,  79, 107,  218,  316,  479. 

510. 
Tyrtaens,  140. 


AUTHORS  WHO  APPEAR  TO  HAVE  IMITATED  HORACE 


Ansonins,  532. 
Qregory  of  Nazianzns,  74. 
Ovid,  19,  91,  93, 102, 194. 
Persins,  19,  126,  197,  484,  485,  516, 632, 
649. 


Petrarch,  54. 
Seneca,  75. 
Statins,  13,  277. 
Tacitns,  7A. 


ERRATA. 

Page  29,  col.  2,  note,/or  '  norimns'  read  *  vivimns ' 

—  63,  Argnment, '  merehandize.'    It  might  be  supposed  that  the  editor  coufonndcd 

'  merx '  and  '  meroes ;'  bnt  I  am  not  snre  that  he  did,  thongh  he  has  used 
the  word '  merchandize.' 

—  69,  Argnment,ybr  *  not  cnpa '  read  *  not  cropa ' 

—  151,  note,  coL  itjbr  *  imponere  Olympnm '  read  *  involvere  Olympum ' 

—  521,  note,  col.  1,/or  *  porrigitnr '  read  *  porgitur ' 


THB   END. 
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SELECTION  OF  WORKS, 

PUBLI8HED  BT 

WHITTAKER  &   00.,  AVE  MAEIA  LANE. 


B 


^: 


ANTHON^S  VIRGIL.  Adapted  for  the  Uso  of  English 
Schools,  bj  the  Rev.  F.  Mbtcalfb.  With  Notes  at  the 
end.     12iD0.  doth •        • 

AIRD*S  Classical  Manual.     l2mo.  cloth      .        •        •        . 
BEATSON'S  Pro^ressive  Ezercises  on  the  Composition 
of  Greek  lambic  Verse.     12mo.  cloth       .... 
BELLENGER'S  French  Conversations.    New  edition.    12mo. 

cloth 

BELL'S  Life  of  Marv,  Queen  ofScota.    8vo.  sewed  . 
BIBLIOTHECA  CLaSSICA:— 

iESCHYLUS.  With  a  Commentary.  by  F.  A.  Palet,  M.A. 
CICERCS   ORATIONS.     With  a  Commentarj,  bj  G. 

LoNo,  M.A.    4  vois.    8vo.  doth 

*«*  The  volumes  are  sold  separateljr. 
DEMOSTHENES.     With  a  Commentary,  by  the  Rev.  R. 

Whiston.     Vol.  I.    8vo.  cloth 

— • Vol.  II.    8vo.  doth 

EURIPIDES.     With  a   Commentary,  by  F.  A.  Paley, 

M.A.    8  vols.,  aold  separately.    8vo.  cloth,  each 
HERODOTUS.     With  English  Notes,  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
W.  Blakesley,  B.D.    2  vols.     8vo.  doth        .        .        « 
HESIOD.     With  English  Notes,  by  F.  A.  Palet,  M.A. 

8vo.  eloth 

HOMER,  the   Iliad.     Vol   I.      Books   1   to   12.      With 

English  Notes,  by  F.  A.  Palet,  M.A.    8vo.  doth  . 
HORACE.     Witb    a    Commentary,  by  the   Rev.   A.  J. 

Macleanb.    8vo.  doth 

JUVENAL  and  PERSIUS.     With  a  Commentary,  by  the 

Rev.  A.  J.  Macleane.    8vo.  cloth 

PLATO,  PHAEDRUS  oF,  with  English  Notes,  &c.,  by 
W.  H.  Thompson,  D  D.    8vo.  cloth        .... 

SOPHOCLES.    Witha  Commentary,by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  M. 
Bi.atdb3«  M.A.     VoI.  I.    8vo.  cloth        .... 

TERENCE.      With  a  Commentary,  by  the  Rev.  £.  St. 
JoHN  Paret.    8vo.  cloth         ...... 

VIRGIL.  With  a  Commentary,  by  John  Coninoton,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.,  containing  the  Edogues  and  Georgics.  8vo.  cloth 
Vol.  II.,  containing  Books  I.  to  VI.  of  the  iEneid.    8vo. 

cloth 

%*  Other  volumes  will  shortly  be  published. 
BOYES'S  (Rev.  J.  F.)  English  Repetitions  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
12mo.  cloth       ••...•.•• 
BROWNING'S  History  of  the  HuguenoU.    8vo.  sewed  . 
BUTTMANN^S  (Dr.  P.^  Intermediate,  or  Larger  Greek  Gram* 

mar.    New  edit.,  by  Dr.  Charlbs  Supp.    8vo.  cloth 
BYTHNER'S   Lyre  of  David.     By  the  Rev.  T.   Deb,   A.B. 
New  edition,  by  N.  L.  Benmohel,  A.M.    8vo.  cloth        • 

C^SAR  de   Bello   Gallico.     With   English   Notes,  &c^  by 
Georgb  Long,  M.A.     12mo.  doth 

'  Books  1  to  3,  by  G.  Long,  M.A.     l2mo.  doth 

CAMPAN^S  (Madame)  Conversations  in  French  and  Englith, 
New  edition.     12mo.  cloth 


£  i.d. 

0  7  6 
0  4  0 

0  8  0 

0  2  6 
0  86 

0  18  0 

3  4  0 

0  16  0 
0  16  0 

0  16  0 

1  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  12  0 
0  18  0 
0  14  0 
0  7  6 
0  18  0 
0  18  0 
0  12  0 
0  14  0 

0  3  6 
0  6  0 

0  12  0 

1  4  0 

0  5  6 
0  2  6 

0  3  6 


WHrnAXEB'8  UST 
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CAMPAN'S  (Madaroe)  Conversations  in  German  and  EngKsh, 

12mo.  cloth 0 

CARRICK^S  Life  of  Sir  William  Wallacb.    8vo.  aewed       .  0 

CH£PMELL'S  (Rev.  Dr.  H.  Le  M.)  Course  of  History.    First 

Series.     New  edition.     12mo.  cloth  •        .        .        .0 

-— -^--— — — — —  Second  Series.    2  rols.    12mo.  cloth  O 

Qaestions  on  the  First  Series.     l2mo.  sewed  0 


CICERCS  Minor  Worlis.    De  Officiis,  &c.  &c     With  English 

Notes,  by  W.  C.  Tatlor,  LL.D.    New  edit.  12mo.  cloth  0 

CICERO  de  Amicitia,  de  Senectute,  &c.     With  Notes,  &c^ 

by  G.  LoNo,  Esq.,  M.A.     12mo.  cloth      .        .        .        .  0 

COMSTOCR'S  System  of  Natural  Philosophy.     New  edition, 

by  Lees.     18mo.  bound «0 

DAWSON'S  Greek-En^Hsh  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testamcnt 
New  edition,  by  Dr.  Tatlor.    8vo.  cloth         .        •        .0 
DES  CARRIERE,  Histoire  de  France.     Par  C.  J.  Delillb. 

]2mo.  bound    • 0 

EURIPIDES  (Por8on's).      New  edition,  with  Notes  from 
ScHAEPER  and  others.    8vo.  cloth 

%*  The  four  Flays  separate.    8vo.  sewed    •        •        •  each 

FLUGEL*S  German  and  Engli^h,  and  English  and  German 
Dictionary.     With  numerous  alterations  and  corrections. 

New  edition.    2  vols.    8vo.  cloth 

■  Abridged.     New  and  revised  edition, 

l2ino.  bound 

FOREIGN  CLASSICS.     12mo.  cloth  :— 

BIELEF£LD'S  German  Ballads 

CHARLES  Xllth.     By  Dieet 

FONTAINE*S  FABLES.     By  Gasc       .        .        .         • 
PICCIOLA,  SAINTINE.    By  Ddbuc     .... 
SCHILLER'S  WALLENSTEIN.     By  Buchheim 
TELEMAQUE,  FENELON.    By  Delille    . 

GRADUS  ad  PARNASSUM.     Ptpee.    New  and  improved 
edition.     12mo.  cloth        .        .        •        .        •        •       •  O 
GREEK  TESTAMENT  (The).     With   Notes,  &c.,  by  the 

Rev.  J.  F.  Macmichael,  B.A.    12mo.  cloth     •        •       •  O 


0 
O 


l 

o 
o 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
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AMEL'S  New  Universal  French  Grammar.    Newedition. 

12mo.  bound 

French  Exercises.    New  edition.     ]2mo.  bound  . 

— —  Key  to  ditto.    New  edition.     12mo.  bound  . 

French  Grammar  and  Exercises.     By  Laubert. 


12mo.  bound 

Key  to  ditto,  by  Lau bbrt.     I2mo.  bound 


O 
O 

o 

o 
o 

HEALE'S  (Rev.E.  M.)  Manual  of  Geography,  for  the  Use  of 

Miiitary  Students.  New  edition.  12mo.  cloth  •  •  O 
HINCKS'  Greek  and  English  School  Lexicon.  sqnare,  bound  .  O 
— —  Summary  of  Ancient  and   Modem  History.    New 

edition.     18mo.  cloth O 

HOBLYN^S  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms.    New  edition,  rouch 

enlarged.    sm.  8vo.  cloth 0 

HOMER'S  ILI AD,  Abridged.    With  Englbh  Notes,  by  F.  A. 

Palet,  M.A.     12mo.  cloth 0 

HORACE.    With  English  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Macleanb, 

M.A.     Abridged.     12mo.  cloth 0 

HOSE'S  Elements  of  Euclid.    With  New  and  Improved  Dia- 

grams.     12mo.  cloth 0 
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JUVENALIS  SATIRiE  XVI.      With  English   Notes,  by 
H.  Prior,  M.A.     12mo.  cloth 0    4  6 

KEIGHTLETS  History  of  India.    8vo.  cloth      .        .        .080 
KOCH'S  History  ofEurope.    8vo.  cloth  .        .        .0    6  0 

LEBAHN'S  Practice  in  German.  12mo.  cloth  .  .  .060 
LE  BRETON'S  French  Scholar's  First  Book.  12mo.cloth  0  3  0 
LEVIZACS  Frencli  Dictionary.  New  edition.  12mo.  bound.  0  6  6 
LIBRARY  OF  MEDICINE.    Edited  by  Dr.  Tweedie:— 

Practical  Medicine.    5  vois.    8vo.  cloth       •        .  each  0  10  6 

Dr.  Rigby's  Midwifery.    avo.  cloth 0  10  6 

Cruvelhier's  Anatomy.    2  vols.    8vo.  cloth  .  each  0  18  0 

LONG*S   (George,  M.A.)  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.    With 

copious  Indez,  &c.    New  edition.     8vo.  half-bound  .        .  0  12  6 

• Grammar  School  Ailas  of  Classical 

Geography.    8vo.  cloth 0    5  0 

MARTIAL'S  Select  Epigrams.     With  English  Notes,by  F. 
A.  Paley,  M.A.     12mo.  cloth 0    66 

MORRlSON'S    (C.)    System    of  Practical    Book-keeping   by 

Single  and  Double  Entry.    New  edition.    8vo.  half-bound  0    8  0 

NIBLOCK'S   Latin-English    and   English-Latin    Dictionary. 
square  12mo.  bound  .  0    9  0 

OLLENDORFPS  (Dr.  H.  G.)  French  Method.     New  edi- 
tion.    8vo.  cloth 0120 

Kcy  to  ditto,  by  Dr.  Ollendorpp.    8vo.  cloth     •        .        .070 

German  Method.    Part  I.     New  edition. 

8vo.  cloth 0  12  0 

Partll.  Newedition.  Svo.cloth  0  12  0 


Key  to  ditto  {botk  paris).    8vo.  cloth 0     7  0 

Introductory  Book  to  his  German  Method. 


12mo.  cloth 086 

Italian  Method.     New  edition.    8vo.  cloth  0  12  0 


Key  to  ditto,  by  Dr.  Ollendorfp.    8vo.  cloth     .        •        .070 

Spanish  Method.    8vo.  cloth       •        •        .  0  12  0 


Key  to  ditto,  by  Dr.  Ollendorpp.    8vo.  cloth   .  .        .070 

Introductor?  Book  to  Latin.     12mo.  cloth  0    2  6 


OVID'S  FASTL    With  English^Notes,  &c.,  by  F.  A.   Paley, 

M.A.     12mo.  cloth 0    5  0 

WHITTAKEB'8  DCFBOVED  EDm0K8  OF 
PINNOCK'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.     New  and  revised 

edition.     12mo.  bound  roan 0    6  0 

ROME.    New  edition.     12mo.  bound  roan  0    5  6 

GREECE.  Newedition.  12mo.  boundroan  0    5  6 


Ezplanatory  Engl\sh  Reader.     12mo.  bouud.        .0    4  6 

Introduction  to  ditto.     12mo.  cloth       •        •        .080 

English  Spelling  Book.     12mo.  cloth    .        .        .016 

Ezercises  in  False  Speiling.     18mo.  cloth      •        .0     16 

First  Spelling  Book.     18mo.  cloth         •        •       .010 

Juvenile  Reader.     12mo.  cloth      .        .        .        .016 

(W.    H.)    First   Latin    Grammar.      OllendorfTs 

system.     12mo.  cloth        .        .        .        .        .        .        .080 

Catechisms  of  the  Arta,  Sciencea,  History,  &c.,  &c. 

each  0    0  9 
PENROSE^S  (Rev.  John)   Easy   Exercises  in   Latin  Eiegiac 

Verse.     New  edition.     12mo.  cloth  .        .        .        .020 

PLATO'S  APOLOGY.  With  Latin  Version,  by  Stanford.  8vo. 

cloth 0  10  6 


m 
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PLATTS  Literary  and  Scientific  Class  Book.    New  and  revised 

edition.     12mo.  bound      .        .        •        •        •        •        •050 

SALLUST.     With  English  Notes,  by  Geobgb  Lono,  M.A. 
I2mo.  cloth 050; 

SCHINZEL'S  German  Preparatory  Course.     12mo.  cloth         .026 
*«*  Or,  in  two  Parts.     12mo.  cloth      ....  each  0     16 
SHAKESPEARE*S  Plavs  and  Poems.     A    Library    Edition. 

Edited  by  J.  Paynb  Collier,  F.S.A.    6  vols. 'Svo.  cloth  4    0  0 

Edited  by  J.  Paynb  Collier.  E«q.    With 

Portrait  and  Vignette.    Super-royal  8vo.  cloth  .        .1     10, 

Noies  and  Emendations  on  the  Tezt  of. 


Bv  J.  Payne  Collibb,  Esq.    8vo.  cloth  .        .  .        .  0  14  0 

SOPHOCLES    (Mitcheirs).      With    English    Notes,  Critical 

and  Ezplanatory.    2  vols.    8vo.  cloth       .        .  .        .18  0 

*«*  The  Pla^s  can  be  had  separately.    8vo.  cloth  •  each  0    5  0 

TACITUS.     Germania  and  Agricola.     With  English  Notes, 
by  the  Rev.  P.  Fbost.     12mo.  cloth        .        .        .        .036 
TAYLOR*S  (Dr.  W.  C.)  History  of  France  and  Nonnandj. 

12mo.  bound 060 

— ^— — —  History  of  the  Overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

]2mo.  cloth       .        .        .' 066 

THEATRE  of  the  GREEKS.    By  Donaldson.    New  edition. 

8vo.  cloth O  14  0 

TYTLER*S  Elements  of  Universal  History,  with  Continuation. 

8vo.  cloth 046 

yALPY*S    GRADUS,    Latin  and  English.    New  edition. 
royal  12mo.  bound 0    7  6^ 

Greek   Testament,  for  Schools.     New  edition. 

12mo.  bound 050 

SALLUST.    New  edition.     l2mo.  cloth    .         .026 

With   English  Notes,  by   Hickib. 


12mo.  cloth 046 

Cornelius  NEPOS.     New  edition.     12mo.  cloth  .026 

With    English     Notes,    by 


HiCKiB.     12mo.  cloth 0     8  6 

Schrevclius*s  Greek  and  English  Lezicon.    New 


edition,  by  Dr.  Major.     6vo.  cloth  •        .        .        .  0  10  0 

VENERONPS  Italian  Grammar.     New  edition.     12mo.  bound  .066 


w 


ALKER^SDICTIONARY.  Remodelled by  Smabt.  New 

edition.    8vo.  cloth O  12  0 

Epitomized  by  ditto.     12mo.  d.  O     6  0 


WALKINGAME'S    Tutor's    Assbtant.     By    Fbasbb.    New 

edition.     12mo.  cloth        •        .        .        .        •        •        .020 
Kev  to  ditto.    New  edition.     12mo.  cloth   .        .        •        .030 
WEBE'R*S   Outlines  of  Universal  History.  Translated  by  Dr. 

M.  Bbhr.     8vo.  cloth 0     9  0 

WHITTAKER*S  (Rev.  G.)  Florilegium  Pocticuro.  18mo.  doth  0    S  0 
Latin  Ezercises;  or,  Ezempla  Propria.  12mo.  d.  0    d  0 

XENOPHON*S  Anabasis.  With  Notes,&c.,  by  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Macmichael,  B.A.    New  edition.     12mo.  cloth      .        .050 

— — — Cyropsedia.     With  English  Notes,  by  thc 

Rev.  G.  M.  GoBHAM,  M.A.     12mo.  cloth        .        .        .060 
Memorabilia.     With  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  P. 


Fbost.     12mo.  cloth 0    4  6 


